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TO    OUE  .READERS. 


At  this  season  our  Dissolution  also  took  place— a  Volume  closed ;  and  we  offered  ourselves  for  re-election 
in  thisjour  thirty-third  Address: — 

"  Ladiss  and  Gentlemen  : — 

"  You  have  for  so  many  years  been  so  kind  and  so  unanimous  in  giving  us  your  votes,  and  you  have 
from  week  to  week  so  favoured  us  with  your  applause  and  support,  that  we  are  almost  seduced  into  that 
delightful  state  of  self-complacency  which  you  have  entitled  another  of  your  representatives  in  Fleet 
Street  to  assume.  We  do  not,  however,  yet  dare  to  evince  Mr.  Punch's  modest  assurance,  and  must, 
therefore,  once  more  announce  our  principles  before  we  again  venture  to  ask  for  a  continuance  of  your 
confidence. 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  we  are  altogether  Ministerial,  for  that  word  has  no  meaning  imless  it  is — 
serving  usefully ;  and  we  are  altogether  in  Opposition,  because  we  wage  war  implacably  against  all  bad 
practice.  As  heretofore,  it  will  be  our  strenuous  endeavour  to  lighten  your  burdens  in  every  way, 
except  descending  to  twopence  as  our  weekly  salary.  We  shall  continue  to  tax  as  heretofore  your  incomes, 
for  although  the  tea  duty  has  been  reduced,  we  do  not  find  that  either  type,  paper,  or  literary  aid  is 
thereby  sensibly  diminished  in  price.  In  fact,  we  never  had  any  better  hope,  than  that  being  able  to 
put  an  additional  spoonfiil  into  the  pot  might  enable  aU  those  articles  to  be  supplied  to  us  stronger  by 
the  producers  without  any  extra  charge. 

"  Advocates  of  liberal  measures,  whether  in  the  form  of  water,  manure,  or  wages,  yet  we  are  staimch 
conservatives  in  devising  Shelters,  Mulchings,  and  Coal-consiuners.  In  truth,  we  feel  disposed  to  head 
a  new  party,  and  to  call  ourselves  "  Inclusives,"  for  we  fraternise  with  many  nations — Poland,  Turkey, 
Bantam,  Guinea,  Spain,  and  Cochin-China,  all  share  our  pens.  If  we  had  been  in  the  House  on  the 
night  that  the  duty  was  taken  off  sugar,  we  should  have  scarcely  known  which  swarm  to  have  joined ; 
for  though  it  cheapens  Bee  food,  it  tends  to  reduce  the  price  of  Honey. 

"For  the  future,  once  more  we  pledge  ourselves  to  you,  our  Constituents,  to  continue  our  efforts 
to^make  your  Paths  smooth,  your  Nests  productive,  and  your  Honey  abimdant." 

Thus  concluding,  we  made  our  bow,  and  grateful  are  we  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
following  "  Report  of  Election  :"— 

"J.   OF  H.  WAS  Elected,  being  Suppokted  by  all  the  Old  and  most  of  the 

New  Constituency." 
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295 
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201 ;  in  boxes,  328 
Amaryllis— for  atoTe,  182 ;  from  seed, 

888 
Ameriean  fruits,  new,  46 
Ammonia  in  air  and  water,  479 
Amsterdam    General   Horticultural 

Exhibition,  280 
Anemone — tubers,  keepiuf?    a   year 

unplanted,  290;  anRuloea,  470 
Annuals,  climbing  and  trailing  for 

window,  257 
Ants,  436 

••Apiary,  The,"  184 
Apple  trees— not  tbrirlng.  201 ;  ca- 

terpIUam,  destroying,  866;   pru- 
ning, 866 
Apricot  culture,  275 
Aquarium  f; lacing,  242 
Aquatics 'for  stoTO  tank,  238;   for 

garden  pool,  828 ;  for  small  pool, 

387 
Arabis  —  culture  of  Golden,   806; 

ludda  Tariegata  as  an  edging,  483 
Arbor  Vit9,  Siberian,  421 
Arboretnm  v.  Pinetnm,  23 
Arboretum,  the,  89, 182 
Ardisia  erenalata  enlture,  187 
Ari»cma  papillosum,  157  ;  Wightil, 

861 
Arrangement  of  plantu,  240 
Arum  palsBstinum,  382 
Asparagus  —  culture,     French     9. 

English,  9,  234,   269,    308,   405; 

l>eds,  salting,  200;  planting,  254; 

sowing,  311 ;  cutting,  488 
Asphodels,  43« 
Astelia  Solandri,  361 
Atriplex  rubra  culture,  271 
Anbrietia  deltoidea,  14 
Aucuba— leaves  of  male,    849;   Ja- 

poaica  (female),    861;  Japonica, 

Autienlas— culture  and  fhime,  92; 

in   186S,   857;   remoTing  offsets, 

S87;  Alpine,  421 
Australian  seeds,  181 
Aze,  263 ;  proper  form  of,  2A2 
Aylesbury  Oueks'  bills,  60, 70 
Asaleas— shoots  and  leaves  turned 

brown,     130;    Fascination,    157; 

tamperaturei  for,  275;  syringing, 

SIS;  pontlea,   propagating,   436; 

after  ttowering,  887,452 


Baoov,  sto^boov  roB,  S78 


Balsams,     865;    culture  of,     294 
813 

Bantam  —  prises,  814;  laying  soft 
eggs,  882 

Bantams— producing,  62;  Rumkini 
222 

Barbadoes,  seeds  fbr,  289 

Barm  for  poultry,  42 

Baskets,  hanging,  plants  for,  56 

Bateman,  Mr.,  and  the  Chlswlck 
Gardens,  244 

Bath  and  W^est  of  England  Poultry 
Show,  454 

Bays,  management  of,  97 

Beans  for  succession,  75 

Bedding-out.  401 

Bedding  and  other  plants,  propa- 
gating, &c.,  442 

Bedding  plants,  watering,  492 

Beds,  planting  raised,  212 

BoM— commotions  and  queen  en- 
casements, 18,  42,  61, 80,  105, 122 ; 
straw  biveo,  20 ;  artificial  swarms, 
feeding,  20  ;  aooident  cleverly  re- 
paired, 40;  supposed  parasite,  not 
swarming,  42;  Ligurianising  an 
apiary,  60 ;  regicide,  62 ;  swarming 
V.  storifying,  81,  221,  277,  391, 
478;  removing  to  distance,  dimi- 
nution of  weight  in  autumn,  Lign- 
rians  in  Australia,  82,  299;  dead 
in  cells,  superiority  of  Ligurian, 
124  ;  swarming  r.  noa-swarming, 
keeping  in  Devon,  141 ;  young  and 
vigorous  queeos,  queen  not  dead, 
166;  hive  temperature,  183;  re- 
moving old  combs;  re-using 
combs;  obtaining  most  honey; 
Key.  W.  C.  Cotton ;  honey-taking 
in  Assam,  205 ;  early  drones ; 
crumbled  combs;  dysentery*  Li- 
gurian, 206;  beginning  to  keep, 
222 ;  in  a  greenhouse,  222 ;  Ftew- 
arton  hives,  222;  in  Lanarkshire, 
taking  honey  in  Central  America, 
driving  to  avoid  wax  moth,  242 ; 
the  opening  season,  259 ;  Egyptian, 
260;  increasing  room  for,  260; 
hives  with  entrance  at  top,  276, 
Zi'J,  423 ;  uniting  very  weak  hives 
in  spring,  277;  on  a  house  roof, 
colour  of  bee-hou0e.  putting  supers 
on  common  hives,  278;  transrer- 
ring,  stock  inactive,  artificial 
swarming,  299;  honey-gathering 
firom  clover,  dying,  300;  com- 
mencing keeping,  not  working 
in  glasses,  raiding  a  super,  brood 
dying ;  straightening  combs,  815  ; 
queen  encasement  and  desertion 
of  hives,  316 ;  storifyinir,  swarics 
intlueuced  by  season,  331 ;  hives 
affected  by  damp,  332 ;  does  wild 
Garlic  affect  them!  351;  ancient 
bee-book,  352;  apiarian  revival, 
353 ;  honey  remaining  fluid,  ants 
in  house,  painting  hives,  chlo- 
roform for  stupefying;  transfer- 
ring ;  snpenng  a  stock ;  buy- 
ing, 351;  r«gieide  among,  hives 
deserted,  869;  artiflcial  swarms, 
early  swarms,  very  weak  stocks, 
870 ;  artiflcial  swarm  into  a  Siew- 
arton-hive,  enlargement  of  supers, 
391 ;  death  of  a  qaeen,  honey  fla* 
Toured  by  oniona,  392;  artiflcial 
swarms,  407 ;  results  of  storifying, 
as  physicians,  foul  brood,  drone 
killing,  placing  natural  swsrm  in 
Stewarton  hive,  small  drones,  408 ; 
deetroyiag  queen    of    a  svrarm. 
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driven,  natural  swarms,  424; 
driving,  over-manipulation,  death 
of  a  qneen ;  fertile  workers, 
439;  hives  with  top  entrances, 
foul  brood  not  curable  by  excision, 
457;  notes  about  queens,  spon- 
taneous union  of  swarms,  with 
extra  antennee,  clustering,  mov- 
ing, 458 ;  keeping  in  Devon,  477  ; 
two  swarms  in  a  Stewarton,  in 
Australia,  fertile  workera,  hivea, 
putting  on  a  super,  478 ;  swarms 
uniting  spontaneously,  excessive 
swarming,  peraiftiing  in  swsrming, 
497 ;  after  swarming,  putting  on 
glasses,  Llgnrian  and  the  vine- 
yards, decreasing,  498 

Begonia  Digswelliana,  271 

Berberis  aquifoliuro,  planting  for 
cover,  95 

B<»verley  Poultry  Show,  495 

Billbergia  oleus,  361 

BUI.  263 

Birds— a  home  tor.  141 ;  Introduced 
into  Australls,  299;  luring  to  a 
home,  300 

Birmingham  Poultry  Judges,  421 

Boiler  seUing,  812.  405 

Boilers— portabte,  269;  heating  by 
one  or  two,  404 

Boning  fowls  488 

Borecoles,  variegated,  for  bedding 
in  winter,  212 

Bosanqnet,  Mr.,  his  lecture  on  win- 
dow gardenincT,  270 

Botanic  (Royal)  Society's  Show,  226, 
286.  387,  411,  464 

BoogainvillaBJi  speoioia,  162 ;  cul- 
ture, 97 

Bouquets,  wedding,  £18 

Bowling  green,  improving  turf  of, 
387 

Box  edgings,  clipping  old,  13, 
493 

Boxes  for  climbers,  328 

Bradford  i'oultry  Show,  100,  121 ; 
Brahma  class  at,  140 

Brahma  Pootras,  15, 17,  75.  124,  422 ; 
in  Burmah,  33;  in  India,  59; 
weight  of,  142 

Breda  fowls.  316,  355 

Brentwood  Poultry  Show,  456 

"British  Plants,  Handbook  of," 
471 

Broccoli— throughout  winter,  200; 
new  white  late,  404 

Bucliiughamshire  Duckers,  496 

Bndgrigers  bailding,  184 

Bulbs — done  flowering,  218;  a  year 
vinplanted,  322;  nisnagement  of, 
329 

Buirs  Nursery,  211;  notes  on  his 
new  plants,  265 

Bullfinches,  teaching,  332 

Buenos  Ayres  Docks,  79 

Butter  rancid.  62.  82,  104,  184,  222; 
avoiding  rancid,  124 

Bury  Hill,  7 


CABBAOK  —  CVLTVEE,  425  ;  PLAlfTS 
DTIMO,  493 

Cabbages—  growing  superior,  113; 
good,  419 

Cactus  culture.  488 

Caladiums,  wintering,  138 

Calceolarias— Bird  of  Paradise,  51 ; 
under  north  wall,  75 ;  manage- 
ment, 116;  sowing  herbaceous, 
405 ;  mulching,  487 


Camellias— worms  in  pots,  186;  re- 
potting, 181;  grafting,  274:  tem- 
perature for,  275;  syringing,  818; 
Contesta  dl  Gonda,  882 

Campylobotrys  regalis  and  refulgeni 
culture,  97 

Canadian  wild  flowers,  485 

Canaries  —  insects  on,  142;  losing^ 
fisathers,  142 

Canker  in  fowls,  142 

Carnation  seed  sowing,  498 

Carnations  —  (tree),  Delicatisslma,. 
Victoria,  and  Princess  Alice,  51 ; 
for  exhibition,  200 ;  sowing.  829 

Carrots— forcing,  135 ;  sowing,  216 ; 
soil  for  in  frame«,  349 

Caterpillars  on  White  Thorn,  421 

Cattleya  qoadricolor,  861 

Canliflower  —  sowing,  826  ;  culture., 
347 

Celery,  847;  good  varieties,  117  y 
estimate  of  sorts,  286 

Celosla  spleata  sowing,  238 

Cement,  stopping  cracks  in,  218 

Centaorea  candialssima,  grub-eaten, 
274 

Cerastium  tomentosura— from  seed,. 
275 ;  for  edging.  483 

Chrorophyllum  bulbosum  culture. 
126 

Chalk  as  a  manure,  80 

Chamois  skins,  181 

Channel  Islands,  887 

Charcoal  as  a  manure,  289 

Cheilanthes  fragrans,  55 

Cherries  falling,  475 

Chickens— dying  in  hatching,  80O, 
332,  440;  food  for,  882;  merits, 
appreciating,  367 ;  quadrupedal, 
4U7 ;  mortality  among,  440 ;  among 
the,  494 

Chictiweed,  eradicating,  313 

Chiswick,  a  few  words  about,  318 

Chitty,  the  late  Mr.  F.,  244, 261,  2^3 ; 

Chitty,  Mrs.,  subscription  for,  299; 
and  her  children,  395 

Chopping,  the  art  of,  252 

Chorosema  cordata  over-vigorous, 
295 

"Chrysanthemum,  its  history  and 
culture."  322 

Chrysanthemums  —  done  bloomingt 
33 ;  stems  killed  by  burning  sul- 
phur. 213  ;  Golden  Ball,  Venus, 
271;  (variegated)  Sensation,  361; 
cuttings  in  May,  387 

Cinerarias- sowinsr  for  blooming  at 
Mictiaelnus,  97 ;  management, 
116;  stems  decaying,  118 

Cistern,  water  flowing  ont  of,  118 

Clarkia  integripetala  fiore  pleno, 
382 

Clay,  puddling  with  dry,  218 

Clematis  Jaokmannii,  51 

Climbers  —  for  verandah,  55 ;  for 
wall,  74;  for  house-front  97 

CoboRa  scdudens  variegate  culture, « . 
275 

Cochin-chinas  —  house  for,  142; 
cock  dying  snddenly,  184;  extra 
prises  for,  220;  Partridge,  extnrv 
prises  for,  241 ;  cockerel's  legs 
paralysed,  800 ;  taken  to,  888 ;  hen 
with  enlarged  crop,  392 

Cock*s  comb  turned  black,  62;  frott- 
ed,  392 ;  leirs  paralysed.  206 

Cockscombs.  865 ;  managing,  849 

Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  uses  of,  7 

CoDlogyne  fbscescens  var,  brunnea*.. 
157 

Cole,  W.,  death  of,  69 


H. 


LbbST,  441 

-ptutini 


A>r,  374 ;  lijuininf  dnwlng-nom. 


3,;; 


COOB,! ,__ 

Ci»k  Fnnltrr  Bbov, 
CoUonKadilU;  wiring,  I 
Cormt  OirdMi  Mirket,  14, 

»«,  118.  )U.  182,  1»,  ___.  . 
3T1,  3M,  SIS,  8!7.  3U,  ass,  31 
404,  410,  43«,  Ui,  4T4,  4» 

Cow  MtllW  CtdU  IMITH,  Itt 

Cravnli  ooediin,  npoltlof ,  S3 
Cnopan— In  iton  orcr  Farni,  k 
140 1    in   lioiiH-iMe,   SS7i     1 


CroenNi  —  *(t*r     btoomlsi,     S99 1 

CT«ppb(,  aoublc  nd  tnble,  877,  403 
Cnqan,  Uwn,  [(reUloi,  33 ;  tnuHi, 

Crawn  Kut  Court,  III 

^■Ul  Ftm  Bird  Show,  Itl;  B»e 

ShDir,  399;  PlorltU'  Flswvt  U, 
411;  BllHHtl0W.4W 


boUsg,  I 


Eool— ConUniMd. 

b*B(  Ujbig  Kft,  ISli  n: 

*Unia.lt6!  keaplPEfo: 

U|titJm.til9:IrWiii-^ 
after  ft  (reeitD^  tempeti 
Injured    tty  (r»t,    pro 


Elm  trwi,  bMdlni^owD,  M 


EnlomDloslul    Booletr'i  MttllBf, 


E^oller  Apple  end  Peii 


Cnmberlud  {WutJ  Poultcr Shaw, 

Comnte,  ■■ftlllnn  white,  8d0 

Cntllsgeilrlkiug,  373 
CfUHHu  Tituta,  lis 
C;eluBNU,  nminitr  tnitmiBt,  1S8 


UtioD,  IDO,  313 1  eelect  dwirf,  313 : 

prmrrinK  dibtn,  344 
Iluip[Dg4ir,  ite  ciuu,  343 
Daphne  ludlea  csltorii,  isl 

DanlrDHDne  -  FirieUi,    »!;'  Hr. 
BUHDWi'i  lecture  on,  4Ui  bedj- 

Dnbr  eJkibillan  of  taiide.  101 
Van   Cinary   lod   DtaltlulailHl 
Sodrtf,  339, 4tS 


Dnib4iU«slda>,4>0 
Dncsu  <—  nobill*     cnllnro, 
CooptrlUi'Mbrnwiied,  87 


Dacki— Ayleebnrr,  enF 

pMilJwJ,   SIB;  l>;lni 

Dumlrlei  OmlilmlD^cEl 
OunghUl  dulniiigi  u  • 


■£•.133 


I  or,  M,  71,   7S;  jart  foi 

*--    *1j  price  of  DOW.  73 

of,  70;  auparlOT  r~~ 


nprtr,  81 1 
■•«,    '19; 


31.   S6,    84,    US,   19i;    reiDOTinx 
IBli  iouKmooldliiEi  Bird'cneat! 

Fliai  elullei,  potUni,  »6 
Fife  Ornllhclogiul  sBow,  36 
FcK^— forcing,    31 ;    pot^oltort   of, 
3GS  ;  dmppLag,  313;  tree  Dol  bear- 
Ipi.    SB;;    pnipa«UJoii   at,   409; 

'•lling,  491 ;  tba  Cutle  Kennedy, 


loee,  beaUsg  bj,  3fi 


Frame  on  Tlnerr-bonlEr,  99i 
Proslar  April  aoihiSRS 
Frolt— >CN(wyark,3;  affcete 

lecU4.317:  •DiBmecpruolng, 

373;    W  1.8,  473 

Fruite,  iDceeeilon  of,  7S 


during  iniHia,e  I  dwell- 
Ingi,  Ac,  7!;dwalllngiaiidelDth. 
log,  ISO  1  Doisbor  of  warkisK  hesn 
for.  U),  3U ;  Silnrdaj  hair-faoU- 

349.  344 
au.  beadDfbT.  119 

Ilnn  In  lorrn,  337 ;  Mr*.  Pollock, 


jeranliiiiu->-for  window,  1 
FoUodI,  etrlklDg  enuinn 
«Ub4lk>B,  3IB;    (beddla 


Oeimaii  p»te  fi 

GUaard.  glui  i 
Oladlolu— eoltu 
Inpou,  390 


Gnftlng.  < 


.    FimUmI    TrtaUa 
.     da    Sivballe,    61 


I— entp  In  poU,  4E 


tor   ttm«lliila. 
Oitem  Oage  Pine 

Ornnhoiua— heal  lag  a  tn)all,2A,  33, 

and'ibadfoK.  >S3!  [amoiing.  J38  i 

Onano  Uqold  maonra,  364 

Hambnrgha  — comb  bendlajr.   143; 
ita      (NoiU)     FODltTT      Show, 


CommltUH,  119,  148,  at,  lit, 
)3S,S97.4SB;  prtiea paid  br,  111 i 
ulaotlflc  meeting,  3M,  3S4,  !», 
3i9,  396,  438 ;  Uyadntk  caltor^ 
391;   Show,  B04,  S74,  4M;  IBUC- 


Harttenltural  eihibltioDa,  effagta  ol, 
EeiVcnltaral  aihlUUon  at  AouMt- 
Borticnlcnnl  {DolUid)  Sooletf,  189, 


HTdraogea — coltnre,    443  ;   fla 

mjInglB  Mlonr,  490 
Bnnatea  aangnioalaota,  39! 


'  Inoabalor,  Craok'i,  477 
I  Indian  eorn  for  ponllrr,  3 
Indlan-Tuliher.  Plant    abe 

Ingram,  (ntlmoBlal,  ITl 
Ineecta,  deitraflng,    169, 


JerOHlem  Artlehokei  bud,  14 


I,  et ;    tkli     Kidney  B< 


I,  eii  W.  J.  Hookei'a 
in  troppian,  42S ;    aa- 


Beapa  in  gardening,  463 
I  Sedge— plant  for,  117;  plaoliog  in 


;  Kllcben  gaidanlng,  4£ 


glB»     ll 


-  ,    3tl; 

tiibdoneni 


ad  and  Belglnm,  n. 
HoUr— hedge,  tiinitglni 


with  d 


LUIan— coltan,  47  ;   waaklj,  ann- 

It    ilegeDcralel  1WI|     giganunin 
propagatiDK,    374;    weakly,   tM; 
□Qlture,  3S7 ;  after  blooming,  471 ; 
I      planting  oat,  47A ;  not  AowBrlng, 
491 
Ulj  of  (be  ValUji  bod,  13g 
LlmewBih  (Or  Currant  troaa,  SI 
Llnlaga  for  pita,  190 
I  Llqoid  manani,  43S,  490;  making 
'      1S3)  ^q>l7l■(,M» 


LmCh*' „_    „_, 

AMMgei  br  Mphni-bonliii,  lit 
Lnbo^aranm  nignlllgiini  eutnn. 
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MiAUM,  Tldla  to  fordn,  m 
MMAcrmlUi  TonnuU,  HI 


MwUwtnMUi,  ooM  fienlhsiho 
Df,  lU 

Hdow-eolnn,  n.45,  6T;  fuu 
IS,    SUi   plutlDi    la  bed,  >L   . 
UbIsc  fn»,  S»i  rnftlny,  HI  j 
Tooo)[  tUBtBrt  J"" —  "■ 


Neto  oTcr  will  [reu,  HI 

emljpmCiBc  10,  US ;  Flu  leed  ni 

mxbtiag^e'i  ■rri'd,  91! 
KlfU-Bil.ntlKKilim  of,  MT,  UT 
Xonh  BriUib  Pia»n  Sboir.  97 
Monli  Buu  Foiilti7  Btiow,  US 


&x»: 
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tocton  on,  M9i   cDltsn  ta  low 
OTBlUiii|»lam  (lijrMldHmltar  bloom. 


V.lleb'.  PorfMtlgn,  887;  l.t*  *M. 

IM  ;  WW  «rlT,  167 

iCPt,SlS 

Phh,  F.  R.,  d»lh  or.  477 

;     flo-tr  btd., 

Pelargonlomt  -  of  1M4, 1;  Ipdlu 

Tdlao,  SI;  1«tu  •potud,  118; 

-11«,  18g;  b«]. 

(OKing.  IW;  •upplni.  9*0;  bed- 

i.     SM,     98* ; 

ding,  report  on.  41i.  4M,  4Sa,  491; 

r,   173)  fiillnc. 

,296;  cold,I6a 

ftntBt.  IBl 

ParannliL*  from  ned,  MS 

Penh  Posllrr  Show,  IS 

PpW,  ifJdtt.,  329,  S« 

Hm      8od.tj'. 

ilion,  Bmdenoa'B  I9S 


ToHlii  — uilT.  ihort-ttelktd,  «7; 
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flomr  Mtmi,  ^7 1  daaUe-bnlbed 

Tin  Tkol,  437 
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WO 
.  Turkaji*— It  tihlbltloni,  IM;  reir- 

tut     ToiuiE,   414  i    DiMnn    (or, 

434 
Tnnlp-iowIiiK,  SIS;  flr,4»t 

TULoti  —  EIIIU4,  11 ;  rvBmu 

Tun  Houin'i  ITnmrj,  8Jl 
TuliUciM,  Taiaubl*,  411 
VirittlCF,  nUIsi  n«>,  U4 
T*Ha,  uluiUiglii,  »» 
Tigauble  Hurowa,  318 
TtiauUoD.  tbtor;  of,  §3 
Tdieti'a     Nunarj,     Utaelan,    111, 

Ttllodi  eiadldi,  470 

TaoUIatliif,  U;    of  onluTd-bDUag, 


■ihlMtloD,  iiO,  IIB,  !lli  FopnUr, 
271 ;  Qtatge  Tjfc  Cliarlei  Tiit- 
Bcr.  QnaiD  o[  Plnta,  *«!  ;  eroia- 

V«™lBln'p,DrlMfi>f,Ml 
Ve™!h.ff.lf.Nu«..j,»7J 
nuity— pioflu,  14 ;   hatinf,  ISl ; 


npIuIlDE,  117;  fnoi*  on,  HH; 


74 1 

in  poll,  1 U 1  bordafa,  aSraaon  o(, 
I3S;  Id  poU  at  Cdmb*  Abbey.  ItB; 
Ubad  cnndltlon/ISTi  oTBThaailiig 
riMU,  137;  iBpoU,  163:  bordnr, 
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EcsUr"  lU;  utdfn- 


WlKtoo  Fonlln  Bhov, ' 
WlUluu'*     HoUowar 
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Indoir  QardaDing,  Hist*  a 
Wiadov  garMnlni  (Or  th*  VOIk! 
WlDlcc-^Dirtrliigr  pUot^   117,  t 
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From  obeerrationB  taken  near  London  during  the  \mx  thirtr-eifirht  years,  the  average  day  temperature  of 

the  week  In  41.9^ 

,  and  Its  night     1 

temperatore  80.4^     Hie  Kieaieil  heat  waa  W* 

on  the  5:h,  1844 ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  B^,  on  the  9th,  1841. 

The  greatest  fall  of  rain  was      | 

0.86  Ineh. 

1 

THE  NEW  YEAR. 

AJN  at  last,  and  plenty  of  it  too. 
The  §now  which  fell  a  few 
days  since,  making  one  feel 
thatnictorial  representations 
of  Cnristmas  are  not  always 
"myths,  is  altogether  jgone : 
one  night's  heavy  rain  has 
caused  it  to  descend  into  the 
earth,  and  not  a  traee  re- 
mains behind.  The  white 
landscape  on  which  I  looked 
butyestorday  is  wholly  gone. 
lUin  !  rain  !  how  it  pours  ! 
•JoBt  been  to  see  old  Widow  Green, 
and  took  her  some  tea.  Howi;heBe 
little  ChriBtmas-boxes  to  ibhe  poor 
warm  their  hearts  !  Eeader ,  are  yon 
inarrear  with  yonr  Christmas-boxes  P 
-Go  out  this  minnte  and  distribute 
them  until  your  conscience  is  clear. 
Never  delay  them — they  have  been 
looked  forward  to — talked  over — 
reckoned  on.  If  in  money,  it  has 
been  in  idea  ajspropriated  to  such 
and  such  an  object--perhap8  a  red 
oomforter  a-piece  for  the  boys. 
Began  my  barrelied  oysters  last  night,  sent  to  me  each 
year  laj  dear  old  Mr.  Ijash.  NJB. — He  has  all  his  life 
been  fond  of  his  gavden,  pechm  that  accounts  for  -his 
kindness  of  iieart.  N.B.  No.  2.— Barrel  'heavy,  but  the 
ojBters  sat  light ;  infeienoe,  liiey  are  |;ood  for  digestion. 
NJB.  No.  3. — Last  aatanm  heard  «  resnectably  dressed 
man,  a  derk  in  an  office,  call  Asters  *'  Cmnese  Oysters." 
He  must  luve  been,  Hke  the  bairel,  heavy. 

Dear  me !  I  have  wandered  in  a  maze  and  almost  lost 
myself.  I  am  quite  amazed.  Oh !  the  rain.  Trudging, 
as  I  have  been,  on  the  slippeiT  roads  (Wiltshire  roads 
bad,  oh  Ibr  Berkshire  gravel!)  a  mile  is  a  mile  and  a 
half  new,  ibeowise  at  'eaok  step  you  slip  back  half  the 
wsy.  I  donH;  like  walking  in  the  rain.  There  is  one's 
alpaea  umbrella — the  silk  one  I  keep  to  lend  to  mv  lady 
fnendfl.  Silk  is  soft,  suited  to  "  velveted  hands.'  (Eij 
the  way,  editors  seem  to  like  pats  from  velveted  hands.) 
I  lost  two  silk  umbrellas  so  lent ;  but  I  still  lend  on  in 
fiiU  fidth,  for  the  angels  only  steal— hearts.  The  rain 
comes  through  the  a^aca  in  a  fine  dust-like  drizzle ;  it 
spoils  one's  nat,  and  ^ets  upon  one's  spectacles.  I  re- 
member seeing  a  fat  bishop  of  the  old  scnool — a  Banting 
of  a  bishop — in  great  trouole.  The  good  man  was  con- 
•ecrating  a  church  ooe  hot  day  in  -«riily.  The  buildiag 
WBB  small,  the  congresation  mrge.  The  poor  bishop 
perspiited  profusely.  The  drops  fell  from  his  forehead 
upon  his  spectacles.  He  wipea  them.  Again  descended 
^e  hot  drops.  And  so  he  wiped  and  perspired,  per- 
•pired  and  wiped  in  a  frantic  state,  untd,  as  he  could 
not  see,  his  chaplain  had  to  read  for  him.     My  case 

Xq,  Itr.— 'Tok  TItL,  Nkw  Bxmm. 


was  not  so  bad ;  but  oh,  the  rain — how  it  finds  out  one's 
knees ! 

Home  again — homo  again  !  "What  a  blessing  to  have 
a  home !  J^ow  never,  good  reader,  especially  if  you  read 
lids  in  a  gardener's  cottage,  never  grow  discontented  and 
in  a  silly  fit  give  up  a  settled  comfortable  home,  though 
you  may  not  have  quite  all  you  wish.  Think  if  no  situ- 
ation turned  up  when  you  had  to  turn  out,  small  lodginga, 
no  room  for  the  children  to  play ,  two  removals,  fumit^ 
broken,  and  other  losses,  rsow  take  it  kindly — I  mean 
well.  "  Never  give  up  a  certainty  except  for  a  better 
certainty." 

Oh  tms  rain  !    But  as  out-door  exercise  is  at  an  end ' 
for  one  day  at  least,  I  will  anticipate  the  evening,  though 
it  be  but  afternoon  yet,  and  in  slippered  ease  enw" 
myself.     There,  Gertrude  darling,  fairy-like  child  witn 
the  dancing  curls,  hand  tome  "  Chambers'  Book  of  Days." 

Just  easy,  just  happilv  settled,  when  tho  door  oneTi«j. 
and  I  hear,  "  My  dear,  have  you  not  forgotten  to  write 
something  for  the  Journal  on  the  new  year  ?  Last  year's 
was  not  very ." 

**  Flense,  Materfamilias,  do  not  bo  liy]>«7*critica1,  thongh 
better  that  than  hypocritical,  certaiul3\" 

"  Well,  you  know  I  never  ilatter ;  but  I  think  (of 
coone  what  you  call  the  humour  was  nothing)  if  you 
can  do  good  and  make  people  kindly  that  is  very  well; 
besides,  some  will  be  on  the  look-out." 

"  WeU,  I  will  try." 

"  There !  the  ram's  over.    What  a  glare  of  sunshine  ! " 

(I  do  not  like  writing  in  a  room  facing  the  south). 
"There,  please  draw  the  blind  down  one  pane,  and  I 
shall  have  one  pain  less." 

I  would,  dear  Editors  and  brother  writers,  that  we 
could  all  dine  together  on(;e  a-year — at  Christmas,  for 
instance.  I,  the  chaplain,  would  say  grace.  What 
glorious  bouquets  would  bo  on  the  table — somebody  would 
bring  one  for  me,  I  flatter  myself.  Then  the  dinner 
should  be  apropos.  Vegetable  soup — no  fish  (except  from 
Putteridge  Bury).  Tlicn  what  turkejrs!  what  poultry!' 
what  game !  what  vegetables  !  what  a  sweet  course  ! 
gardeners  and  poultry -lovers  doing  their  best.  Then 
what  Celery,  and  cheese  made  from  cows  that  do  not 
milk  themselves.  N.B.,  I  would  find  bacon.  Then  what 
a  dessert !  There  our  pomolo^ists  would  shine.  What 
Apples,  Pears,  Grapes,  Sit-.  I  Then  the  toasts  and 
speeches !  What  a  cheerj-  evening  it  would  be — what 
speeches !  (I  am  thinking  over  my  own  at  this  time — 
tnrce  anecdotes  in  it).  What  talk,  pleasant,  clever, 
spirited !  not  a  Gooseberry  fool  among  the  whole  com- 
pany. Then  there  would  be  the  lady  writers  too — Fem- 
lovinff,  and  flower-loving  and  poultry-loving  fair  ones. 
Would  not  the  wit  be,  like  the  flowers,  brilliant  and 
harmless  P 

Well,  well,  it  is  no  use  wishing ;  I  must  write  instead 
of  speak,  though  I  prefer  literally  saying  my  say.  Here 
begins.'  Brothers  of  the  pen.  Editors,  and  all !  When 
I  look  through  the  Numbers  of  1801  I  am  bold  to  say 
they  are  as  good,  or  better,  than  their  predecessors. 
Sometimes  the  gardening  part  may  be  the  best,  at  other 
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biniM  the  pooltrjr  part.  That  remiitda  me  of  a  trae  stoij. 
■k  mamnw  and  her  yoniiE  daughter  aat  down  to  play  a  dnet 
at  ft  partf .  Thej  did  not  keep  good  time.  A  hone^  ;o«uig 
lad7  WM  prMent,  who  also  had  a  correot  ear  for  muaic ;  ahe 
ma  heaid  in  a  sabdned  tone  to  bst  to  heisel^  "Ah !  now 
the  old  uuuo'b  fiist — no,  now  the  filiyi  fint — ten  to  one  on 
Uie  flilf — no,  five  to  one — no,  well  done,  thej  are  both  in 
lard^ter  all— capital,  a  dead  heat."  So  of  onr  Journal :  a 
capital  Jen,  dead  beat  at  the  end. 

On  looking  back  through  the  put  :reai>  let  me  b^  a  word 
abont  the  ladies  who  bars  figured  in  onr  pages,  made  & 
better  flgnre  of  themeelves  wiUi  their  iteel  pens  than  their 
■toel  ho<qiB,  if  I  may  be  Judge.  Fint,  thanks,  penoniJ 
thanks,  to  "  Fiui-f<exika."  Never  more  will  I  ear  that 
I  do  not  lore  Feme,  alleging  that  form  withont  colonr  is 
onaatiBlkotor;.  "Fiui-raanNi"  haa  tanght  me  better; 
whenever  she  writee  ehe  makes  me  a  "Filii-maa."  Oh, 
the  prettf,  gracefol,  femlike  eentencee  dancing  like  fronds 
in  breeze  and  snnahine.  She  gives  ns  an  example  how  to 
make  practical  matters  rdeaeing-,  giving  details,  but  whidi 
cannot  be  called  dry.  Then  her  deeoriptions,  too !  One 
only  t^nlt  ehe  hoe — she  makes  me  throw  down  the  pen, 
dispirited,  almoot  hopelese. 

Nor  have  ladiee  alone  excelled  Uie  gt 


witb  qnilu, 
bnt  with  feathers  too.  Witness  Lady  Eolmesdale  ana  Mias 
Emily  Beldon.  I  am  no  eihibitor,  but  oonld  I  be  a  lAdy 
Holmeedale  or  an  Emily  Beldon  all  at  once  I  would  bo.  As 
ft  atalwftrt  young  Irishman,  begging:  of  me,  said  in  lepljr  to 
my  qaeatios,  "Why  don't  you  enlist,  a  fine  young  faUow 
like  yon?"  "So  I  would,  if  they'd  make  me  a  jineral  at 
once,  yoor  rirerence."  And  I  wonld  be  an  eihibitor  if  I 
could  be  a  Lady  Holmeadale  or  an  Emily  Beldon  &t  onoe. 
Bnt,  ladies,  you  make  me  despair.  Ton  have  won  your 
laurels,  ladies,  may  you  wear  them  long,  »^i^'"g  each  year 
fresh  ones  to  your  present  full  ch^ets. 

Iiooking  back,  and  true  to  my  oharaoter  as  chaplain  (I 
was  duly  uipointed  by  our  co-archbishope  at  171,  Fleet 
Street) — lookuig  back  through  the  Numbers  of  the  present 
year,  I  must  say  that  any  little  disputes  have  been  csiried 
on  in  a  nice  spirit ;  no  hard  words,  sneers,  orinnendos.  Hy 
flock,  I  am  proud  of  you.     Sometimes  I  have  aeen  in  peri-^ 


rabbits,  and  got  a  prise  at  ■ Show, — I  hope  you  have  all 

felt  drawn  towards  us  this  year,  and  that  you  welcome  our 
Journal  as  ft  Mend.  We  all  need  a  bobby,  it  makee  lib 
going  again  to  us.    A  man  with  a  hobby  has 

"  A  ronat  UmVabMit  ubU  Ui*  roll-fiiiwB  tocki." 
It  drives  away  care  and  balanoes  the  mind ;  and  what  hobby 
is  half  so  channing  as  flowers  and  birds  ?  Oood  wishes  to  yon 
all — a  happy  new  year  to  yon.  I  wish  I  oonld  shake  hsmda 
with  you  ^  i  to  "  v^veted  hands,"  and  homy  hands  too,  I 
oonld  give  an  equ^ly  warm  grasp.  But  it  cannot  be — it 
cannot.  I  know  yon  not  by  light,  I  wish  I  did ;  so  witb  my 
pen  I  must  say  farewalL — WiLTSom  BacroK. 


FLOWEES  OF  THE  PAST  SEASON. 


must  be,  of  the  days  of  my  youth, 

dead,  had  a  man  servant  named  Solomon,  wise  in  all  things 
save  where  the  beer  was  concerned.  The  doctor  was  at 
home  alone,  so  he  deemed,  one  Sunday  aftemoon.  SxetoaUj 
he  heatd  a  singular  noise  as  of  a  mnffled  voice  and  a  running 
of  some  liquid.  He  traced  the  sound  to  the  oellar,  where  he 
found  foolish  Solomon  on  his  back,  under  a  tap,  qnite  dmsk, 
with  the  beer  still  running  on  his  face,  and  he  solemnly 
saying,  "  No  more,  thank  you  sir ;  quite  enough,  thank  you 
sir."  Now,  BO  should  I  say  if  a  controversy  became  too 
lengthened,  but  I  have  not  had  to  say  so  this  year;  but  I 
ahtmld  have  said,  "  No  more  thank  you,"  had  uiere  been  a 
good  reason,  for  my  motto  is,  "  Peace  uid  good  will  to  bQ," 
and  among  all. 

And  now,  lastly,  dear  readers.  Have  we  not  done  you 
good  this  last  year  P  Oardeneis  in  your  cottages,  for  yon 
ahall  be  first  addressed,  as  right  yoa  should,  have  yon  not 
looked  forward  to  the  day  yon  receive  our  Journal  ?  Have 
you  not  one  foot,  perhaps,  rocking  the  cradle — 

"  Wlsra  iloaa  wllli  GhKI  tbt  Ub;  1>«." 

or  nursing  the  said  baby,  a  thing  never  to  be  asbftmed  of, 
for  a  baby  is  the  best  nursery  plant  I  know — and  you  think 
BO  too-~bave  you  not  read  bits  aloud  to  your  wife,  man,  the 
good  creature  loving  gardening  for  your  sake,  and  yon 
helping  her  with  the  little  ones  afan  evening  as  yoa  should, 
allowing  her  to  ply  her  needle  unencnmOOTed  for  your 
benefit  ?  Have  you  not  had  many  a  treat  bom  our  pages, 
taken,  perhaps,  a  garden-plan,  for  which  you  had  bright 
looks  and  praise,  from  your  lady  employers  especially  P 

And  you,  younger  ones,  yoimger  aud  more  aapiring,  have 
'on  not  by  studying  our  pages  been  fitting  yourselves  for 
ligher  positions  ?  Be  steady,  good  fellows,  work  dn,  read 
iQ,  and— Now  you  wo'n't  mind  the  hint,  will  yoa  7 — "  Do  as 
'ttle  as  poasible  on  a  Sunday." 

Country  gentlemen,  ladies,  clergymen,  amateors  all  of  yon, 
....  ft>rp'>ttinr  't>"'    "'"e  Vr  »*io  ^een"  f"''"T  piaeonf  "•■' 


BIDDlVa    FBLIBSOVIUKS. 

Fob  ft  dry  season  such  as  we  have  had  daring  the  past 
onuner,  wluit  can  for  a  moment  compare  with  the  varioua 
sorts  of  Zonale  or  bedding  Oeraniums  t  While  Verbenas 
mildswed  and  died  ott.  Calceolarias  wonld  not  grow,  and 
Petunias  ware  lanky  and  poci,  the  Scariet  Oerauinm  as  it  is 
still  called  (althoof^  now  to  be  had  in  white,  pink,  crimson, 
and  other  odours),  kept  its  ground,  and,  if^not  growins 
quite  so  vig<nMnB]y  as  in  ordinary  seasons,  osrttunly  Uoomed 
~  ~  U.  It  is  no  wonder,  Uien,  that  tbe  cfttet«M  for  pnUic 
shonld  endeavonr  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  by 
increasing  attention  to  their  hybridisation;  and  henoe  it  is 
that  we  may  truly  sfty  the  name  of  them  now  is  legion. 
But  there  are  some  mist^es  made  on  this  p^nt  which  1 
wonld  remind  our  friends  of.  It  ia  not  enongb  that  ft  new 
variety  have  a  larger  tft  more  brilliant  flown  than  otbera 
in  the  same  class,  if  it  have  not  a  habit  corteeptmding^ 
good.  I  have  flowered  some  remarkably  fine-looking  SOTts 
this  season ;  bnt  then  their  habit  was  so  gross,  and  the 
ttnssea  so  sparingly  produoed,  that  they  were  utterly  valne- 
less.  Again :  where  there  is  no  pecnliar  marking  to  make  > 
distinction  between  sorts,  a  flower  may  be  v^  ^ood,  but 
30  striking^  similar  to  others  already  in  cultivation  as  to 
puzzle  any  one  to  decide  as  to  the  difference.  Thus,  I  Imts 
had  several  this  year  so  like  Herald  of  Spring,  that  although 
individnally  good,  they  ate  not  worthy  of  being  retjdned 
>  ij  J  ^11  \  "  -il "  1  "liere  the  older,  cheaper,  aud  equally  good  variety  is  to  be 
An  old  doet<tt,  h>ng^^  had.  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that  some  aorta,  although  of 
very  little  use  for  the  parterre,  are  very  valnable  for  the 
yrreenbouse ;  and  growers  would  do  wdl,  I  think,  in  an~ 
aonndng  their  novelties,  to  say  for  which  they  are  suitable. 
There  are  many  which  are  equally  good  for  both  purposes, 
while  some  are  only  fit  for  one.  It  isntterlyimpoeaiblethftt 
oven  in  the  most  extensive  gardens  all  these  v~'"        ~~ 


be  grown,  and  therefore  ft  weeding  process  most  be  adopted. 


masterpieces  of  gaidening  at  Linton  or  Shmbland,  it  is  alike 
cherished.  Let  us  not  use  anything  of  our  eqjoyment  by 
being  distracted  by  the  mowd  of  new  faces,  when  we  have 
laany  times  to  say  the  old  are  better. 

V4BnOATBD-rOLU«K>  taxuths. 

Several  of  these  have  come  onder  my  notice  this  season, 
but  in  the  beantiibl  section  where  His.  Pollock  has  reigned 
supreme  I  have  not  seen  as  yet  ai^  that  anrpass  thateiqoi- 
eite  variety ;  and  I  think  that  whatever  sli^t  difference  of 
marking  tbere  may  be  in  some  of  those  I  have  seen,  such  as 
Mrs.  Benyon,  yet  for  habit  and  other  qnalitjes  combined 
Mrs.  Pollock  stdU  stands  unrivalled.  In  the  Tricolor  Silver 
V^ariegated  varietios  a  good  and  beautiful  addition  has  been 
made  in  Italia  Dnita,  sent  out  by  Messrs.  E.  Q,  Henderson 
[tnd  Son,  This  class  make  eioellent  pot  plants,  but,  unlike 
the  Golden  Variegated,  they  do  not  prosper  well  out  of 


We  all  recollect  what  a  terrible  wsifore  (on  paper)  there 
iraa  about  the  new  varieties  of  whitf>-flowered  Pelargoninms 
that  were  to  come  out  last  spring;  "  a  very  pretty  quarrel" 
indeed,  but  one  that  might  have  been  very  well  spared. 
My  own  opinion  of  them  all  may  be  illustrated  by  the  reply 

made  to  me  by  a  weU-known  grower.      "  Well,  Mr. , 

what  do  you  thmk  of  these  new  white  Geraminms  P "  "  Think  I 
-"hy,  that  t  oonld  eiecnte  any  amount  of  orders  for  them 
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ficom  1^7  ttook  of  Madame  Yaadher."  Madame  BariUet,  the 
Fxenoh  TtaAttj  that  I  saw,  is  perhaps  a  little  more  free- 
flowerisg,  but  that  is  alL  For  bedding  purposes  these  flowers 
are  of  Tery  Uttle  use.  Bain  soon  soib  ilieir  purity,  irhile 
4ie  sun  turns  them  of  a  dirty  blush.  As  pot  plants  they 
are  rery  yaluable,  and  they  do  excellently  for  ousting  for 
bouquets. 

SCABLSTS  OF  YABIOXTB  SHADX8,  PINKS,    &C. 

•QKUer  (Bull).— A  good  scarlet,  bright  flower.  Very  bril- 
liant, and  lik^  to  prove  useftd. 

^EteeUerU  (F.  &  A.  Smith).— A  yery  free-flowering  variety ; 
stronff  horseshoe ;  light  scarlet  rose  flower,  well-formed ;  of 
goodhaMt. 

Nonmieh  (Bull).— Bose;  horseshoe  leaf,  but  the  flower  and 
truss  too  smalL 

Elegance  (Bull).— Violet  rose.  Pretty,  but  too  much  like 
Herald  of  Spring. 

Bluthing  BeanUy  (Bull). — ^In  the  style  of  Prince  of  Hesse, 
and  no  better.    Good  horseshoe  foliage. 

*Lorafico  (Ball). — ^Very  large  pip  and  truss,  scarlet ;  good 
and  well-marked  foliage.    An  excellent  yariety. 

Iroyatty  (Bull).— Vivid  scarlet,  but  too  gross  in  habit  to 
be  worth  anything. 

*Mmam  (bull). — ^A  vexy  pretty  rose-coloured  flower ;  habit 
of  plant  vigorous ;  free-flowering,  colour  novel. 

PwrUy  (BuU). — White-flower^  No  better  than  Madame 
Vanoher. 

BegaUe  (IBull). — Salmon  rose.  Something  in  the  way  of 
Herald  of  Spring. 

Vivid  (Bull). — ^A  very  bright  scarlet,  larffe  truss  and  pip ; 
but  I  fear  the  habit  is  too  gross  ever  to  make  it  valuable. 

*Eve  (Boll). — ^Pretty,  pmk  shaded  with  white,  and  very 
promising.    It  has  received  a  flrst-class  certiflcate. 

CeUitial  (Bull). — ^Too  gross,  and  not  free-flowering. 

Striking  (Boll).— Like  Diadem  and  Madame  Budersdorfi*, 
but  not  equal  to  those  varieties. 

BnOiiaMey  (Bull). — ^Too  gross  in  habit  to  be  of  any  value. 

Fnn)oH  (Boll).- Too  much  like  Herald  of  Spring. 

^The  CUpper  (Bull). — ^An  excellent  flower,  and  one  well 
woorth  growing.  Its  habit  is  good,  and  the  flowers  large  and 
loond.    Colour  bright  soarlet. 

4fi«  (Boll).— Truss  too  smalL 

^Charmer  (BulD. — ^A  flower  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Eve, 
and,  like  it,  will  oe  usefuL  It  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  more 
robust  than  that  variety. 

*Lord  of  the  Isles  (G.  Smith). — Crimson  scarlet ;  large  and 
weU-formed.    Of  good  habit. 

Orange  Cflobe. — Orange  scarlet,  white  eye.    €K>od  habit. 

*EugMe  MHaird, — ^Bright  salmon,  shaded  and  spotted  with 
white.    Very  pretty. 

*Cii(/brd Bose. — Brilliant  carmine  salmon;  flowers  large, 
wen  formed.    A  good  trusser. 

Lome  /Se^eUier.— Salmon-coloured  flowers,  white  centre ; 
truss  good. 

^^LaSbg  Cowper  (Francis). — ^A  perfect  little  gem,  and  qoite 
distinct  from  anything  I  have  seen.  It  does  not  grow  above 
7  or  8  inches  high,  is  very  free-flowering,  the  flowers  bright 
soarlet,  and  as  an  edging  for  scarlet  l^ds  invaluable.  Ite 
leaf  is  so  small  and  flue  that  it  hardly  looks  like  a  Geranium. 

*LoyaUy  (Williams).— A  bright  scarlet  flower.  Habit  of 
plant  good. 

There  can  be,  I  think,  little  doubt  that  in  some  of  the 
fivegoiDg  varieties  we  have  advances  on  anything  previously 
out.  There  is  a  size  and  form  amongst  many  of  the  Scar- 
lets, combined  as  these  qualities  are  in  some  of  them,  with 
good  habit,  that  will  not  fail  to  recommend  them  for  geneml 
use.  Such  flowers  as  Excellent,  The  Clipper,  Lorenzo,  &c,, 
win,  I  am  assured,  be  general  favooritea.  The  season  not 
having  been  a  favourable  one  for  determining  the  merits  of 
any  bedding  plants  will  justify  one  in  not  deciding  positively 
against  a  flower;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  those 
marked  with  an  asterisk  will  be  found  the  best  in  each  class. 
In  this  as  in  every  other  department  of  horticulture  there 
is  progress ;  while  at  the  same  time  there  are  many  things 
sent  out  which  only  the  partiality  of  the  raisers  can  see  any 
beauty  in  beyond  tiiose  already  in  cultivation. 

While  on  tiie  sulnect  of  Scarlet  Geraniums  I  cannot  forbear 
Mjing  another  word  about  the  plants  that  appeared  at  our 
metNpoIitaa  exhibitions  this  season.    They  were  quite,  to 


my  mind,  unworthy  of  the  well-known  skill  of  our  growers. 
Anything  more  frightful  than  some  of  them  were,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive.  In  some  the  trasses  were  tied  right 
across,  so  that  stakes  and  stalks  met  the  eye  in  every  di- 
rection. Other  plants  were  trained  table  fashion,  as  plants 
of  Pompon  Chrysanthemxmis  sometimes  are ;  and  in  very  few 
was  there  that  appearance  of  neatness  and  symmetry,  which 
it  is  very  eai^  to  ^ve  to  a  Scarlet  Geranium.  If  there  be 
any  competition  this  season,  let  us  hope  to  see  more  natural 
plants. — D.,  Deal, 


FBUIT  m  THE  NEW  YORK  (AMEBICA) 

MARKET. 

Nbw  Yobk  is  abundantly  supplied  with  a  proftision  of 
various  sorts  of  fresh  fruits  nearly  all  the  year  round,  and 
from  the  number  and  quality  of  indigenous  varieties,  as  weB 
as  proximity  to  the  West  Indies  and  other  regions  fkvour^ 
able  to  pomological  development,  she  enjoys  advantages  in 
this  respect  over  most  of  the  European  cities.  Amongst  the 
earlier  arrivals  come  shiploads  of  Bananas  and  Pine  Apples. 
The  Bananas  are  very  fine,  and  are  imported  aU  hanging  in 
huge  clusters,  just  as  they  come  from  the  parent  tree,  ^ey 
are  retailed  as  cheap  as  two  cents,  a  single  fruit,  finer  ones, 
of  course,  dearer  in  proportion  to  quality,  and  are  exten- 
^  sively  used  during  the  prevalence  of  the  hot  weather,  when 
large  quantities  of  ripe  fhiit  can  be  consumed  without  de- 
triment to  the  syst^.  Amongst  Pine  Apples  I  noticed 
chiefly  the  Black  Jamaica  and  Montserrat,  with  a  good 
sprinkling  of  SmooUi  Cayennes  and  a  few  Providences.  Thej 
are  sold  m)m  5  cents,  upwards,  very  fine  fruit  to  be  had 
for  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  equivalent  to  an  English  shilling. 

Strawberries  come  in  about  the  end  of  May,  and  begin- 
ning of  June,  and  for  three  weeks  or  a  month  reign  suj^reme, 
to  the  exdusion  of  almost  aU  other  fruits,  and  owing  to 
the  extreme  heat  then  prevailing,  the  Strawberry  season 
only  lasts  for  that  neriod.  The  same  cause  also  detracts 
materially  from  the  flavour  of  the  Strawberry,  the  very  rapid 
maturing  process  undergone,  operating,  at  least,  against 
the  juices  of  this .  fruit  being  highly  perfected ;  but  as 
they  are  seldom  eaten  sinely,  and  never  sent  to  table  as 
gathered,  any  defldency  of  flavour  is  not  easily  detected 
when  '*  smothered  in  crame."  Strawberry-growing  for 
market  has  been  gone  into  most  spiritedly,  the  principal 
grower  in  the  Stat^,  Mr.  Knox,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
rqoidng  in  the  regpal  title  of  the  "  Strawberry  King,"  and 
long  may  royalty  be  thus  honoured.  Many  varieties,  such 
as  keens'  SeecUing,  British  Queen,  and  Sir  Hany,  do  not 
thrive  weU ;  but  again  some  others,  such  as  Triomphe  de 
Cbuid,  Victoria,  La  Constante,  &c.,  seem  to  have  a  more 
adaptable  constitution,  and  bear  abundantly.  The  favourite 
ma»et  variety,  and  the  most  prolific  bearer  I  ever  saw,  is  a 
seedling  raised  in  tiiis  country,  called  Wilson's  Albany.  It 
is  a  littie  acid,  imless  when  dead  ripe,  but  a  valuable  Straw- 
berry for  preserves.  Triomphe  de  Gtind  has  risen  rapidly  in 
favour,  and  bids  fiur  to  be  a  standard  fruit. 

SmaJl  fruits,  such  as  Currants,  Baspberries,  Cranberries, 
Whortleberries,  Blackberries,  &c.,  are  supplied  in  immense 
quantities,  the  Blackberry  being  a  great  favourite,  and  de- 
servedly so.  One  variety,  the  Lawton,  is  cultivated  exten- 
sively and  profitably ;  it  is  a  large  fruit,  a  free  bearer,  and 
answers  admirably  for  either  dessert  or  preserves.  Made 
into  what  is  termed  Blackberry  brandy,  it  is  highly  prized 
as  an  antidote  to  many  disorders  incidental  to  a  hot  climate, 
and  I  heard  one  energetic,  demonstrative  lady  tell  how  this 
summer,  instead  of  idling  away  her  time  at  a  fashionable 
watering-place,  she  took  up  her  quarters  in  what  is  termed 
the  Blackberry  country,  in  New  Jersey,  made  seventy-two 
gallons  of  Blackberry  brandy  with  her  own  hands,  and  for- 
warded it  direct  to  the  armies  in  the  field,  where  she 
trusted  it  would  be  the  means  of  alleviating  some  suffering 
— a  most  notable  instance  of  how  far  active  benevolence  tran- 
scends passive  sympathy.  Cranberries  are  cultivated  ex- 
tensively, and  are  highly  prized  by  housekeepers  for  pies, 
puddings,  preserves,  &c.,  one  company  having  a  patch  of 
25,000  acres  in  one  location  in  New  Jersey,  for  their  pro- 
duction, and  having  lately  taken  in  another  10,000  acres  for 
the  same  purpose.  Mr.  Tillyard  used  to  exhibit  good  dishes 
of  the  American  Cranberry  at  the  various  London  shows. 


JOUSHII.  OF  HOVnCOLTITBE  IBS  COTTAGE  GASDENSB. 


ftnd  tliaj  fonned  vftliuble  anzOiuiM  to  his  oolIectiMi  oE 
froit ;  but  tkej  do  not  aeem  to  hare  bMn  grown  to  anj 
great  eitent. 

The  market  haa  been  fairly  flooded  thia  seuoii  with 
Pbacbes;  for  eeveral  weeks  a  daily  enpplf  of  from  40  to 
4S,O0O  hasketa  waa  calculated  to  have  reaohad  this  ci^, 
each  basket  containiDg  neail;  a  busliel.  They  oome  prin- 
cipally from  the  States  of  Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  havine 
as  a  nile  most  doggedly  refused  to  ripen  around  New  York 
for  Bome  years  past.  The  Peach  is  ^rown  in  orahards  jost 
as  you  will  find  the  Apple  growing  in  the  Carte  of  Qowrie, 
or  Devonshire,  but  the  IVuit  generally  averagas  srnaU.  and 
lacks  tiie  InsoiooB  riebnesa  of  the  onltiTated  *arieties^own 
OQt  of  doors,  from  Sutherlsjidshire  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
This  deficiency  of  flavour  is  the  natural  result  of  the  quan- 
tity grown,  as  the  same  attention  cannot  be  paid  as  at  home, 
where  erery  individual  fruit  receives  especisi  care,  no  iupei- 
floooB  foliage  being  allowed  to  shade  it  from  Uie  son,  or 
noiions  inseets  prey  on  its  vitals. 

Nectarines  are  not  known  except  to  professionsls,  and  the 
JW  Apricots  that  I  have  seen  were  poor.  Flums  ore  very 
fine,  and  reach  market  in  large  quantities.  I  noticed  some 
old  acquaintances  amongst  them,  such  as  Orean  Oags, 
D&mson,  JefFeison,  &c.  Both  Muak  and  Water  Melons  are 
supplied  in  immense  quantities,  and  a  fine  sight  during  the 
prevalence  of  lite  hot  weather  it  is  to  see  this  delicioualy 
grateful  fruit  piled  up  on  the  stalla  in  tlionaanda,  a  supp^ 
of  Water  melon  being  kept  cut  up  ready  to  quench  iha 
Uiirst  of  hurried  passers-by,  Ibr  the  small  sum  of  6  cents. 
The  Musk  Melons  are  retailed  from  10  cents,  a-piece,  and 
were  even  finer  and  more  plentiful  this  season  than  ever. 

Grapes,  both  native  and  exotic,  are  first-clsaa.  The 
fruitersrs  have  the  exotic  varieties  nearly  all  the  year  round, 
comprising  those  which  are  so  well  known  to  the  horticol- 
total  pnbHo,  and  as  their  cultivation  is  in  the  hands  of  pro- 
fessional gsjdeueiB,  this  is  sufficient  Kusrantes  of  their  ex- 
celtenoe,  and  conld  distance  be  annmilated,  many  of  the 
London  exhibitors  would  have  to  look  out  for  their  honours. 
Having  been  free  from  mildew,  that  scourge  of  Orapo- 
growing  districts,  the  native  Qrapes  were  even  finer  thia 
season  than  usual.  The  principal  vorietieB  at  market  ware 
— Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  Delaware,  Diana,  Itebecoa, 
and  Catawba,  the  Isabella  being  now  nearly  superseded. 
The  Catawba  is  principally  cultivated  for  its  wine-producing 
qualities.  I  should  think  most  of  these  varieties  would  do 
weU  in  the  south  of  England,  where  the  Sweetwater  ripens 
so  well,  and  often  when  admiring  the  fine  bold  outline  of 
the  terraces  at  Fontbill  from  the  opposite  slope,  I  have 
thought  what  a  Jiue  vineyard  might  be  made  ^ong  their 
front,  where  Mr.  lieckford  shaped  beauty  out  of  barrenness, 
and  the  present  proprietor,  the  Marquis  of  Westminster, 
has  done  ao  mucb  to  renovate  the  place,  and  improve  the 
condition  of  his  workmen. 

Pears  are  now  quite  on  American  institution,  most  of  the 
fins  varieties  growing  freely  as  standards,  there  bein^  no 
such  thing  as  garden  walls  for  fruit  trees  here,  for  gardeners 
to  show  their  ekill  and  waste  their  time,  in  training  trees  in 
all  manner  of  impossible  ways,  a  simple  picket  fence  gano- 
rall^  doing  duty  as  an  incloaure.  Neither  Jargoueile,  Marie 
Louise,  or  Easter  Beurri?,  do  much  good,  but  they  ore  almost 
the  only  eiceptiona  I  know.  Williams's  Bon  Chr*tien, 
under  Uie  popular  name  of  Bortlett,  is  the  great  market 
fruit,  and  I  have  seen  tho  trees  literally  loaded  to  the  ground 
with  large,  finely  developed  fruit,  and  as  an  instance  of  the 
pcdific  properties  of  the  Pear  here,  1  have  seen  fine  fruit  of 
DncheBBe  d'AngoulSitie  soiling  for  a  cent,  a-piece ;  but  this 
is  by  no  meauB  a  common  occurrence.  The  following  are  to 
be  found  in  every  collection  of  Pears  deserving  the  name, 
and  ace  all  reliable  varielica  in  this  climate — vii.,  Doyenni 
d'Etu,  Kingscseing.  Beuiri'  Clairgcau,  Beurru  Diel,  Beurre 
d'Anjou,  Seokel,  Beurrt  Gria  d'Hiver  Nouvean,  Belle  Lu- 
crative or  Fondan  ted' Automne,  Doyenne  Bon980ch,Doyenni; 
Sieulle,  Virgalieu,  Flomisli  Beauty,  Louise  Eonno  of  Jersey, 
Onondag.-i,  tTrbaniste,  Glou  Morceau,  ic  As  a  rule  most  of 
theae  varieties  thrive  much  better  on  tho  Pear  than  on  the 
Qnince  stock. 

The  Apple  also  comes  in  for  its  share  of  public  patronage, 
jod  well  does  the  famous  Newtown  or  Ful  Pippin  deserve 
ta  nam"  as  it  makes  both  a  flrat-rate  dessert  and  good 
■••*5nf    kCT^i.-   '  '■-n-i.'-in,  Sniti'mbx-gh.Asteaohaa.and 


town  Kppin,  m  no  honsekeeper  will  use  any  other  ^ASa  the 
can  get  uiia,  a  very  sore  teet  of  the  genial  utility  of  an; 
variety  of  fruit.— David  Fodus,  New  York,  Dec«nb«r  ISO. 


THE  SOMEEFOED  VINEKIE 8— DISTANCE 
BETWBEK  VINES. 

In  Mr.  Q.  Bead's  report  on  the  Somerfisd  vineries  in  yonr 
Journal  of  the  6th  nit.,  it  la  stated  that  tbe  back  walla  ore 
planted  with  different  '^ne*,  and  that  theae  bois  frnlt 
nearly  down  to  the  ground. 

Presuming  the  booses  to  be  of  the  lean.to  hrm  otVbe 
ordinary  dimensions,  about  16  feet  wide,  and  about  aa  muoh 
high,  the  cones  on  front  rafters  being  planted  as  nsnal  asd 
trained  on  the  spur  system,  my  question  is.  Whether  the  VinSB 
on  the  back  wall  will  have  light  and  sun  enaagb,  so  as  to  be 
Btill  fruited  downwards,  when  the  front  Vines  are  ftill  grown  F 

I  am  an  amateur  fruit-grower,  principally  of  Vinee,  and 
am  just  abont  erectang  two  other  lean-to  vineries.  In  taj 
former  houaes  I  mads  use  of  the  back  wall  by  training  soma 
Vines  almost  up  to  the  top,  and  then  dividing  them  into  two 
horizontal  branofaes,  as  in  the  Hontrenil  mode  of  tmiBlng. 
In  this  way  the  Vine  oatdies  the  top  tight  and  thrives  vsiy 
well,  but  a  great  part  of  the  lower  wall  is  entirely  withont 
fruit.  For  this  reason  the  Somerford-way  is  to  be  pio- 
ferred  if  the  lower  parts  of  the  stem  reslly  receive  Hglit 
enough  for  fruiting  weU.  Then  I  have  another  question  to 
ask.  I  find  Vbe  distance  at  which  it  is  generally  recom- 
mended to  plant  Vines  in  a  Tine-border  is  Zi  or  9  feet  j  I 
never  planted  them  nearer  to  each  other  than  4  fiset,  and 
even  with  this  distance  the  laterals,  although  on  the  prvptir 
spur  system,  almost  meet.  Now,  witfa  closer  planting  Qier 
must  pariiy  cross  each  other,  even  with  close  pinching-in.  1 
should,  therefore,  like  to  know  whether  3  feet  is  reejly  the 
distance  generally  adopted  in  Eng^d  f 

Allow  me,  before  oondudlug,  to  remark  on  a  notiee  in  jonr 
paper  tbe  other  day  regarding  the  Black  Hamburgh  gziltei 
on  the  Chaaselas  Musqu^.  I  practised  thia  five  yean  o^ 
with  very  fair  success.  The  growth  is  rather  strong  on  tiu> 
stock;  the  bunches  and  berries  are  large,  bnt  lightw- 
coloured  than  those  of  another  Vine  on  its  own  roots;  Hia 
skin  of  the  berries,  however,  is  more  tender,  the  flash  veij 
sugary,  but  of  raUier  less  flavour. — Jokn  W.,  Bambwrgli, 
Qtrmany. 

[In  reply  to  your  Qerraan  correspondent's  very  reasonoUe 
queatioB,  I  wish  to  say  tjiat  the  vineriee  at  Somerford  Pad 
are  not  ordinary  lean-to's,  bnt  what  may  be  termed  nearly 
half  span-roofed.  Tho  inside  dimensions  of  the  houses  sm 
as  follows ;— Width,  15  feet ;  height  of  back  wall.  10  feet 
3  inches ;  front  to  the  underside  of  the  roller,  4  feet  G  inohea; 
height  to  the  ridge,   U  feet;   with  a  north   light   4  feet 

3  inches  in  length.  The  Tines  in  front  are  4  feet  apar^  and 
are  planted  on  tie  inside,  but  provisi<4i  ix  made  for  the  root* 
to  go  outside  when  the  inside  border  becomes  somewhat 
eabausted,  the  front  wall  being  arched  for  that  purpose. 
Ths  Vines  at  the  back  wall  are  planted  5  feet  apart,  and 
two  rods  are  token  from  each  Vine,  thus  making  the  roda 
2  feet  fi  inches  asunder,  and  at  the  time  of  my  viait  the 
lowest  bunches  on  these  Vines  were  2  feet  6  inches  frem  tLa 
ground. 

Now,  I  consider  there  is  a  veiy  oonsiderable  advantage 
in  a  house  of  this  description  over  an  ordinary  lean-to 
for  planting  Vines   at  the  back,  as  4   feet  of  raitet  and 

4  or  6  feet  of  the  back  wall  can  be  relied  on  to  produoa 
good  Qrapes  afler  the  Vines  have  reached  the  top  and 
become  established.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Vinea 
will  continue  to  prodnce  good  fmit  ao  near  the  ground  aa 
they  have  done  this  year,  but  about  one-half  of  the  back 
wall  may  be  depended  on  as  being  productive. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  your  correspondent's  back  wall  in  his 
ordinary  lean-to  vinery  being  unproductive,  but  I  should 
expect  his  branches  trained  horiiwitally  near  the  top,  not 
only  to  grow  woU,  but  alao  to  bear  plenty  of  fruit,  provided 
the  Vines  are  in  a  bealUiy  oondition. 

With  regard  to  the  distance  Vines  are  planted  ^ait,  it  it 
now  beooming  almoet  g-"'~-'  '"  w.n,-'— =  ^      .     . 
cloaer  than  formerly,  a" 


J«nu7  t,  IMA.  J 


JOUfiNAL  OF  HOBTICTJLTUBE  AND  GOTTAaE  GABDENES. 


S  or  2|  feet  tjpazt.  I  planted  a  small  yineiy  about  a  fort- 
niglit  ago.  (ui  the  ibUowing  compost : — ^to  every  fiye  or  six 
bamwnbl  of  turf  from  an  old  pasture,  I  add  one  barrowfiil 
of  old  mortar  rabbidi,  to  that  nearly  one  barrowM  of  ground 
cgnster  shells,  and  to  the  above  another  barrowfol  of  ground 
bones  and  woollen  waste,  the  latter  procured  from  a  woollen 
manu&ctory.)  I  have  planted  them  2  feet  from  plant  to 
plant,  that  is  one  to  go  up  the  rafter  and  one  up  the  centre 
of  each  liffht.  In  order  not  to  be  overcrowded  with  branches 
we  shallusbud  freely,  and  regulate  the  spurs  at  the  winter 
pruning,  and  where  we  should  have  two  spurs  on  rods  4  feet 
apart,  we  only  require  one  when  only  half  that  distance.  If 
yon  aspect  to  take  a  given  quantity  of  fruit  from  each  light 
of  a  vinezy,  it  is  much  better  to  take  it  from  two  Vines  than 
one,  you  have  double  the  quantity  of  roots  to  produce  the 
same  weight  of  fruit,  and  consequently  the  Vines  do  not  so 
soon  become  exhausted. — Q.  Rbad.] 


POINSETTIA  PULCHEEEIMA  CULTUEE. 

Probably  no  plant  in  cultivation  is  more  ornamental 
during  the  winter  months  than  Poinsettia  pulcherrima — that 
is,  when  it  is  well  grown.  Even  under  indifferent  culture 
it  is  ornamental  from  the  brilliant  colour  of  the  terminal 
bracts.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  accommodating  of  plants, 
as  scarcely  any  amount  of  ill-treatment  or  neglect,  with  the 
exception  of  an  unsuitable  temperature,  will  destroy  it  or 
prevent  its  blooming  in  its  proper  season.  It  will  bloom 
freely  as  a  larg^  plant,  or  as  a  very  small  one,  thus  accom- 
modating itseff  to  a  large  conservatory  or  shallow  pit. 

No  one  who  is  desirous  of  having  a  really  ornamental  plant, 
and  can  command  a  winter  temperature  of  from  50°  to  70°, 
need  despair  of  cultivating  this  Poinsettia.  During  the 
Bummer  a  rather  close  greenhouse  is  all  that  is  required  to 
start  and  keep  it  gprowing ;  but  to  give  my  own  experience  of 
its  culture  in  a  connected  form  I  wUl  beg^n  at  the  beginning. 

In  order  to  have  a  large  plant  of  it,  take  a  plant  that  has 
flowered,  keep  it  rather  dry,  in  a  temperature  of  about  50°, 
nntil  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  and  when  in  a  tempe- 
xalnre  of  60°  it  will  most  l&ely  begin  to  start  into  growth. 
JLt  may  have  been  previously  cut  down  to  within  about  8  or 
9  laches  of  the  coUar,  or  it  may  be  cut  according  to  t^e 
manner  in  which  it  breaks,  so  as  to  leave  three,  four,  or 
more  shoots.  When  it  has  made  two  or  three  leaves  turn  it 
out  of  the  pot,  pull  off  some  of  the  old  roots,  and  shaking 
out  some  of  the  old  soil,  put  It  in  a  pot  a  size  larger  than  it 
was  before,  using  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  peat  and  loam, 
with  sufficient  sand  to  make  the  soil  porous.  Place  the 
plant  in  a  stove  or  hotbed,  and  it  will  soon  take  to  the  new 
soil,  and  show  roots  through  the  bottom.  When  this  is  the 
oase  it  may  be  shifted  into  a  12  or  13-inch  pot,  in  which  it 
BU^  be  allowed  to  flower,  unless  it  is  desired  to  have  a  very 
large  specimen,  when  it  may  have  a  third  shift  about  the 
end  of  Ju\y  into  an  18-inch  pot,  using  the  same  kind  of  soil, 
aad  bearing  in  mind  tiiat  a  slightly  increased  temperature 
is  advantaf^us  after  each  potting.  When,  however,  it  has 
taken  good  hold  of  the  soil  after  the  last  shift,  a  vinery  or 
nther  dose  greenhouse  wUl  suit  it  very  well  until  the 
middls  of  September,  when  it  should  have  a  temperature 
aever  under  50^,  and  an  average  of  60?  would  suit  it  much 
better.  It  may  then  have  an  occasional  dose  of  liquid  ma- 
Bnra,  say  twice  a-week.  I  forgot  to  state  that  the  points  of 
the  shoots  may  be  stopped  about  the  time  of  the  second 
shift;  this  will  cause  two  or  three  shoots  to  be  thrown  out 
from  eaoh.  From  the  end  of  July  it  will  grow  rapidly  until 
it  begins  to  show  the  scarlet  bracts,  which  wUl  be  about  the 
^H^gipwing  of  November,  and  at  Christmas  it  will  be  in  its 
prime!  It  may  be  permitted  to  bloom  as  long  as  it  will, 
and  may  then  be  gradually  allowed  to  become  dry,  and  rest, 
taking  care,  however,  that  it  is  not  overdried.  When  the 
time  arrives  for  starting  it  again  it  may  receive  the  same 
treatment  as  be£6re.  It  is  better  to  take  a  smaller  plant  to 
Bake  a  large  specimen  the  next  season  than  to  take  the 
tamr  plant,  which  would  have  to  be  reduced  nearly  to  its 
ftriginal  sixe,  or  treated  after  the  manner  of  a  specimen 


circumstances  such  plants  are  useful  for  decoration,  and 
make  capital  plants  for  the  dinner-table. 

In  order  to  obtain  them  one  or  more  old  plants  are  neoetak 
sary  to  cut  from  in  May,  when  they  have  had  their  rest,  and 
been  started  into  growth.  The  shoots  being  3  or  4  inches 
long,  are  taken  off,  and  placed  in  small  x>ote  in  an  equal 
mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand,  vand  plunged  in  a  brisk 
bottom  heat.  When  struck  they  may  be  potted  in  four-inch 
pots,  and  shifted  from  them  to  six  or  seven-inch  pots.  Thesr 
will  not  branch,  but  the  freer  tkcir  growth  the  larger  will 
be  the  head  of  bloom  on  each.  They  may  be  had  stiU 
smaller  by  starving  the  old  plants  until  later  in  the  season, 
and  taking  off  the  shoots  in  July,  potting  them  singly  into 
thumb  pots,  and  when  rooted  shifting  into  four-inch  pots, 
in  wfaicn  they  will  bloom.  The  plants  will  be  small,  and 
the  flower  in  proportion;  but  they  will  bo  as  ornamental 
and  effective  for  decoration  as  can  well  be  conceived.  I 
have  known  them  so  grown  in  large  quantities  for  Covent 
Ghirden  Market,  and  a  prettier  sight  than  such  large  masses 
could  not  well  be  imagined ;  in  fact,  Poinsettia  pidchemma 
is  a  plant  that  will  always  reward  the  cultivator,  whether 
grown  simply  for  decorative  purposes  or  for  profit. — 
P.  Chittt. 


Many  prefer  having  plants  in  small  pots  with  a  single 
hmdJ  nioom  on  eaoh ;  and  where  there  is  no  convenience 
Ik  giowiiig  large  plants  this  is  the  best  way.    Under  any 


MANAGEMENT  OF  EOSES  IN  THE  NOETH. 

I  HATE  read  with  much  pleasure  Mr.  Eadclyffe's  letter,  in 
page  468,  and  beg  to  thank  him  for  the  advice  it  contains. 
I  find  that  I  have  now  most  of  the  varieties  recommended, 
including  those  mentioned  in  a  subsequent  paragraph.  I 
have  also  many  others,  and  hope  to  be  able,  next  season,  if 
all  go  well,  to  add  a  few  to  the  list  with  which  he  has  favoured 
us.  In  the  meantime  I  think  the  following,  which  are  not 
included,  will  not  disappoint  growers  in  the  north,  at  least, 
so  tax  as  the  opening  ot  their  flowers  is  concerned — viz. : — 
Catherine  Guillot,  Madame  Yidot,  Duchesse  de  Cambao^res, 
Lord  Eaglan,  Buffon,  En^6reur  de  Maroc,  Cardinal  Patrizzi, 
Safrtino  (T.),  and  Comtesse  Mnrinais  (Moss). 

As  regaids  the  particular  merits  of  the  above,  I  must 
allow  amateurs  to  judge  for  themselves ;  but  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  observe,  that  where  such  Boses  as  Madame  Yidot, 
Catherine  Guillot,  and  Lord  Eaglan  can  bo  grown  success- 
fhlly,  they  should  never  be  omitted,  however  small  the  col- 
lection may  be.  Nothing  in  the  form  of  a  Eoso  could  surpass 
the  first  of  these  as  it  bloomed  with  mo  this  last  season.  I 
know  that  in  some  instances  it  has  failed  to  give  satisfaction, 
but  while  I  can  obtain  a  single  bloom,  such  as  it  produced 
here,  I  will  endeavour  to  find  a  place  for  it.  The  other  two  I 
saw  in  flower  at  a  place  about  thirty  miles  to  the  west  of  this, 
at  an  elevation  ot  nearly  700  feet  above  Loch  Ness,  and  of 
which  it  may  almost  be  said  that,  when  it  ceases  to  rain  it 
commences  to  snow ;  there  cannot,  therefore,  be  any  doubt 
as  to  their  being  suitable  to  the  wants  of  northei-n  growers. 

I  now  beg  to  refer  to  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Mr. 
Eaddyffe's  letter,  and  I  trust  he  will  pardon  me  in  pointing 
out  a  slight  mistake  which  he  appears  to  have  made.  He 
says— "Celina  is  only  flt  to  bud  upon/'  (IVobably  meaning 
at  the  time  the  H.B.  Celini).  By  referring  to  page  436,  he 
will  flnd  that  the  variety  I  make  mention  of  is  the  Moss 
Rose  "Celina,"  which  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  he 
would  recommend  for  such  a  purpose.  I  was  glad  to  flnd 
that  I  had  treated  Auguste  Mic  and  Yictoria  in  accordance 
with  his  directions,  which  I  trust  may  have  the  desired 
efEsct. 

I  will  now  with  your  permission,  reply  to  the  observations 
of  "  A  SuBSCitiBEB,  Aberdeen"  and  endeavour  to  supply  the 
information  requested,  but  in  the  first  plact^  I  beg  to  state, 
in  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  tho  Rose,  that  although 
certain  fixed  rules  are  laid  do^Ti  for  our  guidance,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  same  treatment  will  answer  equally  well 
in  all  situations.  Where  there  is  pure  air,  deep  loamy  soil,  and 
good  drainage,  it  is  pretty  plain  sailing,  but  in  the  absexice 
of  these  essentials,  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  exercise 
a  little  of  our  own  judgment,  and  it  is  astonishing  some- 
times what  a  person  can  accomplish  when  guided  by  a  little 
common  sense.  I  would  remind  my  brother  amateurs,  that 
it  is  not  where  everything  goes  on  smoothly  with  us  that 
we  learn  most.  No,  the  little  difficulties  we  frequently  meet 
with  are  oftentimes  our  best  instructors.  As  an  instance  of 
this,  I  beg  to  refer  them  to  the  letter  of  "Aliqih,"  at 
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page  411,  from  which  we  may  all  take  a  lesson ;  but  I  find  I 
am  digressing,  I  wHl,  therefore,  proceed  at  once  to  answer 
"  A  Subscsibeb's  "  inquiries.  In  the  first  place,  then,  he  will 
observe  in  the  third  paragraph,  page  436,  that  I  give  the 
preference  to  the  Manetti  stock  budded  and  plantea  deeply 
— ^that  is,  with  the  junction  of  the  bud  with  the  stocL 
2  inches  or  so  under  the  surfiEice.  In  the  second  place,  the 
only  additional  information  I  can  give  respectmg  the  Eose 
18,  that  it  is  generally  known  here  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Maiden's  Blush."  Should  he  not  be  able  to  find  it  under 
that  name,  I  have  no  doubt  the  description  I  have  already 
given  of  it  will  lead  to  its  discovery  in  one  or  other  of  the 
cottage  gardens  in  his  neighbourhood.  I  may,  however,  in- 
form him,  that  I  intend  using  this  as  a  stock  cautiously — 
hasty  conclusions  are  dangerous  sometimes — it  is  all  that  I 
have  said  of  it,  but  I  have  since  observed  that  the  stem 
does  not  increase  in  size  in  proportion  to  the  head ;  con- 
sequently, the  bark  may  in  time  become  indurated,  and  we 
may,  in  a  year  or  two,  find  the  heads  beginning  to  assume 
a  sickly  appearance,  and  ultimately  dying  off  altogether. 
If,  however,  it  should  turn  out  all  right  in  this  respect,  I 
am  still  of  opinion  it  will  beat  the  Briar. 

I  will  now  describe  the  manner  in  which  I  treat  my  Eoses 
generally,  and  leave  "A  Subscbibeb"  to  judge  for  himself 
as  to  whether  such  treatment  may  be  suitable  to  his  cir- 
cumstances. First,  then,  I  must  tell  him  that  nearly  all 
my  dwarf  plants  are  in  two  borders  by  themselves,  the 
second  border  is  a  continuation  of  the  one  I  have  before 
described.  I  find  that  they  contain  just  seventy  plants,  and 
as  many  varieties.  In  other  parts  of  the  garden  there  may 
be  twenty  or  thirty  more,  but  here  let  me  state,  that  I  do 
not  approve  of  growing  so  many  varieties  in  a  small  collection 
when  not  intended  for  exhibition  purposes.  A  third  of  the 
number  in  my  opinion  would  be  quite  sufficient,  but  I  am 
groping  my  way,  and  doing  it  in  order  to  find  out  what  are 
most  suitable  to  the  climate,  but  to  resume.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  present  month,  having  received  two  or 
three  dozen  fresh  plants,  I  made  a  complete  re-arrangement 
of  my  borders,  that  done  I  staked  each  plant  firmly,  after 
which  I  mulched  the  whole  with  pig  manure,  i^bout  4  inches 
thick,  taking  care  to  keep  it  an  inch  or  two  from  the  stems 
of  the  plants.  I  then  covered  the  whole  with  long  heather 
to  the  depth  of  about  1^  foot  laid  on  very  loosely,  which  in 
my  opinion  is  much  better  than  fern  for  the  purpose,  as  it 
allowa  the  air  to  circulate  more  fireely  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance. The  whole  of  the  above  are  ei^er  on  the  Manetti 
or  dwarf  stocks  of  the  Dog  Eose,  although  I  certainly  prefer 
tlie  former.  Some  of  them  do  very  well  indeed  on  the  latter, 
bat  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  deep  planting  does  not 
suit  this  description  of  stock.  My  practice  is  to  have  the 
crown  from  2  to  3  inches  under  the  suidGeice.  Of  standards  I 
have  but  few  of  last  year's  buddin|f,  in  consequence  of  a 
number  of  the  buds  having  been  destroyed  by  an  insect. 
They  are  aU  under  bud  this  year  and  looking  well,  and  I 
hope,  after  the  warning  I  have  received,  to  cany  them 
through  safely.  I  have  each  bud  protected  with  a  piece  of 
oiled  paper  (old  newspapers  brushed  over  wiUi  boiled  oil  and 
allowed  to  get  dry),  contracted  at  one  end  and  tied  firmly 
xoond  the  shoot  above  the  bud,  leaving  sufficient  room 
underneath.  This  does  not,  like  hay  or  other  soft  material, 
retain  moisture,  which  in  my  opinion  is  more  ii^jurious  to 
dormant  buds  than  frost.  All  these  as  well  as  the  dwarfs 
are  firmly  staked  and  mulched,  with  a  little  heather  placed 
round  their  roots  as  well.  The  heads  of  standards,  especially 
the  moderate  and  dwarf-growing  varieties,  I  protect  by 
placing  around  them  and  amongst  the  shoots  a  few  branches 
of  heather,  and  tying  the  root  ends  firmly  round  the  stake, 
giving  them  the  appearance  of  so  many  inverted  brooms. 
So  much  for  protection,  now  for  the  removal  of  it.  Well, 
about  the  beginning  of  March  if  the  weather  be  favourable, 
I  take  off  one-half  of  the  heath  and  the  remainder  about 
the  middle  of  the  month.  I  then  in  a  few  days  afterwards 
remove  the  manure  from  the  suiface  to  the  kitchen  garden, 
that  done  I  prune  the  whole,  trim  up  the  borders,  and  make 
all  look  tidy.  I  have  now  nothing  to  do,  with  the  exception 
of  attending  to  them  as  occasion  may  require  with  weak 
DO  water,  of  which  I  have  always  a  cask  at  hand,  or  other 
manure,  but  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  plants  and 
their  beauties  when  in  Uoom. 

Sii'»*»  ^'    mv  tr*'-A»  V  >e«^mmit,  and  if  I  am  wrong  in  any 


particular,  I  trust  for  the  sake  of  others  as  well  as  myself 
that  I  may  be  put  right  by  my  valued  instructors  in  Tm 
JouBNAL  or  Ho^ticxtltubb. — ^LocH  Ness. 

P.S.— A  hint  as  to  the  best  way  of  stopping  the  insect,  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  from  committing  such  havoc  among 
the  buds,  ivill  oblige. 


j^lA/^ 


TRENCHING. 
I  FIND  that  ground  ^^ti  be  dug  thus,  at  about  one-third 
the  expense  of  digging 
all  the  ground,  and  left 
in  a  much  better  state 
for  the  action  of  frost. 
The  land  also  remains  dry.   You  will  perceive  that  only  one- 
third -of  the  ground  is  removed. — ^A  Constant  Eeadkb. 

[If  exposing  the  soil  to  frost  and  other  atmospheric  in- 
fluences is  all  that  is  required,  the  above  plan  is  available, 
but  not  if  the  objects  are  either  to  deepen  the  soil,  or  bring 
the  lower  stratum  to  the  surface. — ^Ei>s.] 


PEAES  ON  THOEN  STOCKS. 

With  reference  to  the  communication  with  this  heading 
in  your  Number  for  27th  ult,  I  may  mention  that  in  the 
garden  at  Preston  Hall,  near  Dalkeith,  in  the  county  of 
Edinburgh,  there  is  an  old  Muirfowrs  Egg  Pear  tree  gnited 
on  the  Hawthorn,  now  in  perfect  healUi,  and  which  bears 
fruit  of  excellent  quality. 

The  gardens  at  Preston  Hall  were  laid  out  fully  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  since  by  the  late  Mr.  Hay,  who  waa 
tiien  gardener  there,  and  who  afterwards  practised  in  Edin- 
burgh with  considerable  success  as  a  garden  architect,  and 
the  tree  in  question  seems  to  be  one  of  those  planted  when 
the  garden  was  formed. 

I  may  mention  that  I  some  years  since  sent  a  basket  of 
the  fruit  to  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society, 
and  the  members  present  declared  them  to  be  "  excellent," 
as  well  as  "  interesting."  I  have  tried  a  good  many  Pears 
on  the  Hawthorn  stock,  some  of  which  are  now  more  than 
ten  years  old,  and  all  have  invariably  done  welL — ^William 
GoBBiB,  Bangholm,  EdinbwrgK 


GARDENERS  DURING  ILLNESS. 

Abe  there  any  rules  for  paying  gardeners  during  sick- 
ness P  I  mean,  is  it  a  gentleman's  duty  to  pay  his  giadener 
when  he  cannot  attend  work  through  being  sick  P  I  should 
very  much  like  to  know. — E.  B. 

[We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  any  definite  reoly.  The 
"duty"  of  a  gentleman  to  pay  his  gardener  when  from 
sickness  unable  to  attend  work,  must  ever  remain  a  question 
of  principle  and  of  feeling,  rather  than  of  right  and  dut^. 
Something  will,  no  doubt,  depend  upon  how  a  servant  is 
hired — domestic  or  out-door,  and  whether  he  is  a  yearlj 
weekly  or  monthly  servant.  To  the  credit  of  our  gentry, 
tiie  most  of  them,  when  a  servant  is  ill,  will  pay  for  a  timo» 
and  may  also  secure  medical  help.  We  have  known  servants 
accept  all  this  as  merely  a  matter  of  oourse,  and  not  as  a 
sulgect  to  be  grateftil  for,  yet  such  treatment  spontaneooslj 
arises  from  generous  and  kindly  feeling.  If  there  shonld 
be  any  legal  right  to  such  payment,  l£at  must  be  mnoh 
lessened  in  the  case  of  out-door  servants.  In  their  case 
the  only  appeal  would  be  to  Idndness  rather  than  mere 
duty,  jM[ost  employers  of  gardeners  treat  them  kindly  on 
BVL6h  occasions ;  but  that  is  different  from  a  gardener  setting 
up  any  daim  to  it  as  a  right.  We  have  known  cases,  hm 
they  are  few,  in  which  great  cruelty  was  exercised,  such  as 
giving  a  man  notice  to  quit  when  unable  to  turn  himself  in 
bedTbut  in  most  cases  muGk  sympathy  and  kindness  are 
manifested,  and  this  is  sure  to  be  an  advantage  to  both  in 
the  end.  Suppose  a  thoroughly  good  gardener  to  have  his 
wages  stopped  for  a  week's  illness,  though  he  had  senred 
his  employer  early  and  late,  we  biow  he  would  reeolre  to 
stay  with  such  an  employer  only  as  long  as  it  suited  him. 
l^e  very  **>ifiTig'"g  w  servants,  even  though  the  old  and 
the  new  might  oonsdentionsly  do  thefar  rmj  bes^  woold 
soon  niakehaT0<^  from  the  yeiy  ohange^  with  more  than 
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woold  |Mij  the  wages  of  some  weeks'  or  eyen  months'  illness,  lately  taken  up  all  my  trees,  Boses  and  Pears,  to  replant 

However,  in  kU  such  cases  the  servant  will  act  wisely  if  them  with  dung.    My  gardiener  and  I  were  both  snrimsed 

lie  seldom  thinks,  and  never  speaks,  of  his  own  "rights"  to  find  such  a  mass  of  long  fibrous  roots,  grown  in  one  year, 

and  his  empk^er's  "  duties."     We  have  known  otherwise  with  the  refuse  hanging  to  them.    I  must  observe  that  the 

clever  men  reason  themselves  into  strange  fancies,  until  refuse  mulching  was  allowed  to  remain  throughout  the  sum- 

they  became  morbidly  aggrieved  and  injured.    We  believe  mer,  and  by  watering  it  occasionally  the  ground  was  pre- 

that  gardeners,  like  other  workers,  must,  as  a  matter  of  served  from  being  parched  and  hardened. 

coarse,  be  able  to  work  in  order  to  receive  the  stipulated  I  am  just  going  to  prepare  an  Asi>aragu8-bed,  and  have 

remuneration,  yet  very  few  gentlemen,  run  dose  in  this  directed  my  gardener  to  work  in  a  quanti^  of  the  old  reftue 

matter ;  and  of  all  servants  none  are  more  worthy  of  kind  very  freely  with  the  soil  and  dung,  and  to  sprinkle  in  a  little 

consideration  than  gardeners.]  salt.    I  shall  have  t&is  turned  over  and  well  mixed  at  least 

twice  before  putting  in  the  plants  in  March.  This  will  make 

the  soil  rich  and  light,  through  which  the  Asparagus  will 

OBCHIDS  IN   FLO  WEE  IN  DECEMBEE.  shoot  up  strong  and  straight,  as  I  have  seen  in  the  gardens 

This  short  list  may  prove  interesting  to  some  few  of  the  ^^  *  gentleman  who  seems  to  have  a  mania  for  this  refuse.— 

many  lovers  of  Orchids,  as  we  like  to  know  what  plants  ^'  ^'*  Surhiton, 
flower  at  this  dull  season.    I  think  winter-flowering  Orchids 
are  worttiy  of  more  notice  than  is  usually  bestowed  upon 

them,  as  they  enliven  the  dull  winter  months,  when  there  BUEY  MILL, 

is  little  of  interest  to  be  seen  in  other  departments.     It  The  Seat  of  A.  K.  Basclat,  Esq. 

would  be  useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  desoibe  the  many  j    travelling  firom  London  by  the  South-Esstem  Bailway. 

beauties  of  this  beautiful  tnbe  of  plants.    We  have  now  m  ^^   ^      .      »^^^  labyrinth  of  lines  which  unite  at  Londii 

flower  Angrwcum  sesquipedale,  witli  its  ivory  white  flowers  ^^.      ^^^%^^  ^^^  ^^       3^^t  ^j,^  ^^  features  offered 

LnmSJl^n^'^n.Al^n^  B^^  by  the  suburbs  of  a  large  tSwu.    There  seems,  indeed,  to  be 

nemn  superbum,  Ansdlia  afiic^  Barkena  Skinnen,  Bur-  /  ^  quantities  of  waste  ground  by  the  sides  of  the  railway, 

lmgtomaamaaia,Cattleya  \    ^j^  ^^^  most  lines  ii  less  densely  populat^ 

bwiutiful  Cattleyas  m  cultivation ;  Cahmthe  Veitchu,  a  beau-  ^^^^      ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^1^    ^  ^  ^^  paxtic^lto  remark 

^T^'w^S^^^                         r  vI'Lh^^  liJh^^  ^^  tiie  cold,  bleak  station  of  Eedhill  is  ^idned-cold  and 

set  with  Its  beautoful  rose-coloured  flowers ;  C.  vestita  rubro-  ^^^  ^  ^^    ^^^  pleasant  in  the  extreme  in  summer-the 

J^^A^n  J^SS^ttLti;™^^^  ^ew  and  rising  town  V  Eedhill  appearing  in  ftill  view,  with 

^iTl^f^^cT^^nn^^t^^^        iT^r^^n  its  villas,  ani  comfortable-lookiig  dwellings  clustered  to- 

^if^^lLnu^^^^^^J^^^  ^Jfnf«Z  S,Sr^t  ;J^  get^^er  ^  t^e  ^«^«y'  ^  ^®11  "  crowning  the  various  emi- 

fopiis,  C.  ven^tum,  i^idendrum  vitellinum  m%,us,  E.  ama-  »          ,       y^^  ^^  ^       -^  surrounded.    Here  the  Dover 

bJe,  a  magnificent  variety,  one  that  will  become  a  general  ^  Canterbury  lines  turn  off  to  the  left,  while  the  Brighton 

favourite  when  known;  Galeandra  Stangemana.  lonopsis  proceeds   straight  on;  but  a  branch  of  the  &>ufh^ 

Skinnen,  in  varieties  jMaidlUui^^             this  has  been  in  ^ ^.   ^  that^bring^^us'^to  Bury  Hill.    The  scene^^^ 

flower  su^onths  ,   M.  picta,  M.  picta  majus,  Miltoma  ^^ad  thither  is  as  much  diversified  as  on  any  short  raflway 

Moreln  atro-ruW,  Odontoglossum  Ins  eayu,  true;  Onci-  Journey  I  know.  The  deep  cuttings  and  some  high  embai^- 

dium  Cavendishn,  O.  Sut^nu,  O.  pulvinatum  majus,  O.  "^^^^^e  tokens  of  the  ^ast  quiitities  of  sand  which  have 

fSf^^;i2;m^1Jt„^3^^^  re^derS  the  name  of  Eeigate  one  of  our  household  worda. 

AfSt^V^   ^S^  nmuatum.  S.  .violac^  Sophromtes  gran-  ^  ^^ener  travelling  ^  way  for  the  first  time  wUl  see 

djflora,longand^^  thKre  is  no  leaf  of  fine  white  sQver  sand  for  propi^ 

Fhaius  maculatus,  Tnchocentron  Pinelli,  and  Zygopetalum  ?.                   ^„^vl«^«.«i«.  .^w.^  4^iii%«i»Yt  iio  mai  ar^ 

crinitum.-E.  Mitchell,  Gardmer  to  R.  F.  AiJi^aX  Eaq.,  g»*^  ^.^"^JIZ  ^SS.^  hfX'  ^  SkL  a W     SL 

w  n    r.»M^  R.iA>.^&«i>M   ir/.t>.].^*#^  the  wasteful  manner  in  which  he  sees  it  lying  at>out.    Me 

jr.D.,  LiAoer  Broughion,  Manchesier,  ^^^^  however,  console  himself  by  refiecting   on  the  fiust 

that  the  overlying  mould  is  neither  plentiAil  nor  of  the 

best  kind  for  cultural  purposes.    Some  smiling  vallies  are 

USES  OP  COCOA-NUT  FIBEE  EEFUSE.  passed  through,  the  village  of  Betchworth  is  reached,  and, 

Ik  a  recent  Number  of  the   Journal  you   made  some  leaving  that,  the  eye  instinctively  rests  upon  the  high  ch^ 

remarks  respecting  potting  Camellias  in  cocoa-nut  refuse,  hill  to  the  right,  which  is  Box  Hill,  a  tavourite  resort  for 

and  have  rigntly  recommended  it  to  be  mixed  with  loam.    I  picnic  and  other  pleasure  parties,  and  the  traveller  may 

think  many  persons  use  too  much  of  the  refuse  for  hard-  remember  being  told  that  the  Box  tree  grows  wild  here* 

wooded  plants,  which  generally  thrive  best  in  good  loam  Most  of  the  boxwood  required  for  various  purposes  was  onoe 

wiUi  very  little  peat  or  leaf  mould — ^no  more  than  is  suffi-  supposed  to  have  been  obtained  from  this  place ;  but  lazge 

€ient  to  keep  the  soil  open  and  prevent  its  binding  too  quantities  are  now  imported  from  abroad,  so  much  so  as  to 

doaely  together.     The  refuse  may  be  substituted  for  the  cause  fears  of  the  supply  being  exhausted  even  in  countries 

pettt  and  leaf  mould.    I  planted  an  old  sickly  CameUia,  that  where  the  tree  is  more  plentiful  than  in  England.     Box 

had  not  flowered  for  three  or  four  years,  in  mould  mixed  with  Hill,  however,  has,  no  doubt,  contributed  its  share,  and  even 

about  ooe-lburth  of  the  refuse,  and  put  more  than  one-  now  the  plant  is  said  to  be  plentifully  spread  over  the  waste, 

half  doeefy  around  the  roots ;  the  plants  afterwards  ^w  and  with  Yew,  Juniper,  and  some  Hazel  and  Birch  trees, 

▼igoroos^  and  blossomed  welL    For  Bhododendrons  and  gives  the  top  and  abrupt  sides  of  the  hill  a  clothed  appc»r- 

American  plants  it  may  be  used  more  freely.  ance,  which  is  rendered  the  more  conspicuous  by  the  white. 

Whenever  I  replant  trees  or  shrubs  of  any  kind,  I  use  chalky  character  of  the  surrounding  ground. 

Mme  ci  the  refhse,  alone  or  mixed  with  the  mould,  to  spread  Passing  Box  Hill,  a  short  stage  brings  the  traveller  to 

thinlv  about  the  roots,  as  it  causes  a  rapid  production  of  theimportant  town  of  Dorking,  nestled  as  it  were  in  a  vall^, 

fine  fifaroufl  roots,  which  afterwards  find  their  way  into  the  the  hilly  district  by  which  it  is  surrounded  having  more  the 

loam  moat  suitable  to  maintain  their  srowth.  stamp  of  distinct  ridges  than  broken  mountain  scenery. 

At  the  end  of  December  last  year  I  planted  some  Eoses  Here  we  leave  the  rail,  and  a  pleasant  walk  of  about  two 

mad  dwarf  Pear  trees  on  the  quince  stock  in  my  garden;  miles  brings  us  to  the  entrance  gates  to  Bury  Hill.    A  broad 

bat  having  no  dung,  and  the  sou  being  rather  stiff  and  poor,  carriage  road  leads  from  the  gates,  curving  right  and  left  to 

I  used  the  reftise  as  I  have  just  described,  and  then  mukhed  meet  the  requirements  of  the  ascending  ground,  and  ^^^ 

tiwm  with  the  refhse  only,  5  or  6  inches  deep,  which  effect-  now  and  then  opening  up  fresh  views,  or,  perhaps,  a  nobla 

oaDj  protected  the  roots  from  severe  frost.   £  very  tree  grew  specimen  of  a  tree  plante<l  by  some  former  possessor  arresto 

wifomialy  and  some  bore  &ie  fruit.    However,  as  the  rSfuse  the  eye.    The  curves  and  gradients  are  of  that  easy  kind 

viu  not  rapport  the  continuous  growth  of  trees  like  stable  which  modem  roadmaking  can  find  but  little  to  improve 

mmman,  I  determined  to  follow  &e  advice  of  Mr.  Eivers  in  upon.    After  traversing  some  distance  this  prettily  rathsr 

UilttU  booik,  ''The  Hiniatuie  Fruit  Garden/'  and  haye  than  densely  clothed  eminence,  another  turn  of  the  roaa 
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bti&ga  118  in  view  of  the  mansion,  which  resembles  one  of 
those  commodious  structures  erected  in  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  or  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  comfortable  dwelling-house  was  beginning  to  take  the 
place  of  the  feudal  stronghold  of  earlier  times.  The  principal 
mmt  is  to  the  south,  but  the  carriage  approach  is  on  the 
other  side,  and  on  account  of  the  inequality  of  tiie  ground, 
the  entrance  is  one  storey  higher  on  that  side  than  the 
ground  is  on  the  south ;  but  even  this  inequality  is  nothing 
compared  with  the  rise  in  the  ground  at  the  north  side, 
fat  after  allowing  sufficient  space  for  iShe  requirements  of  a 
einiage  entrance,  a  grass  lawn  in  one  unbroken  slope  rises, 
I  should  think,  not  less  than  100  feet.  This  beautiful 
and  unifbrm  slope  is  about  260  feet  wide  at  bottom,  but 
nanrowed-in  at  top;  and  even  beyond  what  might  be  called 
the  top  of  this  slope,  another  slope  about  20  feet  wide, 
still  ascending,  and  at  right  angles  with  the  front  door, 
carries  on  the  view  to  the  top  of  Sie  hiU,  on  which  an  orna- 
mental summer-house,  or  rather  exploratory,  for  I  believe 
it  has  been  used  for  astronomical  purposes,  forms  a  suitable 
apex  to  an  eminence  commanding  an  extensive  range  of 
country.  I  may  mention  that  the  lower  part  of  this  fine 
idope  is  an  of  plain  turf,  and  seemed  to  be  somewhat  steeper 
thui  the  usual  gradient  adopted  of  lato  years — i.e.,  two  to 
one,  or  a  base  of  2  feet  to  1  foot  in  perpendicular  height.  The 
dope  was  certainly  steeper  than  this,  say  five  to  three,  and 
if  tne  perpendicular  was  100  feet,  we  have  a  sur£EU^  slope  of 
about  200  feet,  which  had  an  imposing  effect.  The  margins 
of  this  slope  were  planted  with  St.  John's  Wort,  which  here 
grows  admirably,  while  the  opening  through  the  wood,  con- 
tinuing the  view  to  the  summer-house  alluded  to,  was  faced 
with  Siododendrons,  which  here  also  found  a  home  such  as 
evidently  suited  their  wants  in  every  respect,  excepting, 
perhaps,  that  more  water  would  have  been  gprateful  during 
the  past  season. 

As  from  the  description  of  the  high  ground  at  the  carriage 
idde  of  the  house,  it  might  be  ii3Serred  that  the  mansion 
stands  on  low  ground,  I  must  conduct  the  reader  to  the 
south  side,  and  there  he  will  see  that  in  addition  to  the 
difference  of  the  height  of  a  storey  in  the  ground  level,  the 
latter  still  continues  to  recede  for  a  distance  of  100  yards  or 
more ;  we  then  come  to  a  beautiful  piece  of  water,  fresh, 
elear,  and  sparkling,  twenty  acres  or  more  in  extent,  which 
occupies  a  position  in  the  valley.  There  is  a  well-wooded 
island  in  it,  and  the  outline  is  at  suitable  places  concealed 
by  planting  and  at  others  shown,  so  as  to  give  a  natural 
appearance  to  a  sheet  of  water,  which  in  such  a  situation 
can  hardly  be  too  highly  valued.  A  lawn  with  a  few  speci- 
men trees  sparingly  introduced,  so  as  not  to  impede  the 
view,  connects  the  mansion  with  the  ornamental  water.  The 
dressed  ground  is  for  the  most  part  on  the  opposite,  or 
rather  the  eastern  side  of  the  mansion,  but  there  are  many 
interesting  walks  and  comers  carved  out  of  the  wooded  hill, 
against  which  the  wliole  reposes. 

Passing  the  mansion  on  the  north  side,  and  proceeding 
eastward  through  a  shrubbery,  we  come  to  the  principid 
flower  garden,  which,  to  protect  it  from  rabbits,  is  fenced  in 
with  close  wirework,  but  excepting  at  the  gates,  by  which 
the  visitor  enters,  and  one  or  two  other  places,  the  fence  is 
everywhere  concealed  by  shrubs  skilfully  arrang^.  The 
outline  of  this  enclosure  is  somewhat  circular,  and  two 
walks  cross  it  in  the  centre,  leading  or  pointing  to  important 
features  in  the  ground.  A  basin  occupies  the  centre,  around 
which  are  arranged  a  series  of  flower-beds,  these  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  being  well  filled  with  Geraniums,  Lobelias, 
Petunias,  Verbenas,  and  other  bedding  plants.  These  beds 
were  all  on  the  turf,  and  outside  were  some  specimen  shrubs, 
and  behind  these  again  the  best  kinds  of  Pinus.  The 
entrances  to  this  garden,  four  in  number,  were  planted  with 
dense  masses  of  Azaleas,  which  by  their  healthy  appeaitmce 
must  have  presented  a  most  gorgeous  appearance  when  in 
flower.  As  it  was,  in  September,  the  foliage  had  the  rich 
crimson  hue  which  this  shrub  puts  on  late  in  the  season. 
8ome  hybrid  Khododendrons  were  also  in  adjoining  com- 
partments, while  the  deep  dense  green  of  a  noble  specimen 
of  Abies  Douglasii,  bearing  cones,  was  matched  in  another 
plage  by  a  good  Pinus  insignis,  planted  in  1840.  The 
height  of  these  trees  I  omitted  to  ascertain,  but  they  were 
cf  £ir  timber  proportions,  and  to  all  appearance  were  likely 


As  an  accompaniment  to  the  flower  garden  alluded  to^ 
was  a  rustic  summer-houEe,  thatched  with  the  refkise  afattfiin 
obtained  in  making  wooden  barrel  hoops.  The  sides  oftlSi 
structure  were  also  of  a  corresponding  rustic  charaoter,  aaA 
were  partially  dothed  with  Jasmine,  and  a  good  raxkity  cf 
Silver-blotched  Ivy.  Some  rookwork  which  I  was  told  was 
the  work  of  the  yoong  ladies,  adioined,  the  whole  being 
overshadowed  by  some  noble  Oaks.  From  this  point  wafln 
curved  in  various  directions,  several  of  them  aeoendmg  ttie 
hill,  which,  as  previously  stated,  was  dothed  idth  valoifcle 
timber,  which  had  been  judiciously  thinned,  and  Bliodo- 
dendrons,  Laurels,  Berberries,  and  the  like,  planted  by  the 
thousand  many  years  ago.  These,  of  course,  gave  all  the 
cover  that  the  most  ardent  sportsman  could  wish,  at  the 
same  time  large  open  spaces  had  been  cleared  here  and  there^ 
and  specimen  Pmes  of  various  kinds  planted.  GenexaOy 
speakmg,  these  specimens  were  in  groups^  some  having  beeA 
planted  twenty  years  and  more,  and  others  of  more  raoent 
introduction  at  a  later  period.  All,  or  nearly  all,  were  ^■"^ 
a  sort  of  brick  being  ua<  d  on  which  the  name  of  the  speoip 
men,  ite  native  count  -y,  and  the  date  of  planting,  were  in^ 
printed  on  the  sloping  end  before  it  was  burnt,  and,  of 
course,  capable  of  enduring  as  long  as  the  brick  itseUL  I 
was  told  that  the  maker  was  a  II^.  Looker,  of  Kingston* 
and  certainly  they  deserved  to  be  very  generally  used*  Ibr 
without  being  obtrusive,  they  were  sufficiently  prominent 
to  be  seen  by  all  who  might  wish  to  know  the  namea  of  tlie 
trees. 

Among  other  Pinuses  I  noticed  a  flne  specimen  of  Pieea 
cephaJonica,  promising  to  rival  the  Silver  Fir  in  magnitude^ 
Pinus  larido,  and  Pinus  insignis,  which,  though  only  planted 
in  1840,  seemed  to  vie  with  the  natural  occupants  of  tlM 
forest.  Gryptomeria  japonica  nana»  on  the  other  hand,  ioanB 
a  dwarf  compact  bush  3  feet  high,  and  4  feet  through,  moBe 
in  the  diaractor  of  Thi\ja  aurea,  thus  resembline  the  nonaal 
condition  of  the  mpnedes  <^  which  there  were  also  exceUemt 
representatives.  Taxodium  sempervirens,  which  is  general]^ 
supposed  to  require  a  damp  soil,  was  here  in  excellent  healta 
in  one  of  the  driest  spots  in  the  kingdom.  I  am  sozxy  I 
cannot  say  the  same  of  Arauoaria  Cunninghami,  whiah» 
though  doing  as  well  as  at  any  place  where  I  have  met  witii 
it  out  of  doors,  is  evidently  pot  suffidently  hardy  to  en- 
dure the  dimate  of  this  country  if  left  unprotected.  Pioaa 
Webbiana,  which  does  not  thrive  very  well  in  most  placet^ 
was  bettor  here  than  in  many,  and  I  was  told  that  it  per- 
fected its  seed.  Some  Cedars  of  Lebanon  of  much  greater 
age  were  less  promising  than  most  things  around  thenii 
but  a  fine  specimen  of  Pinus  cembra  promised  after  a  time 
to  overtake  some  magnificent  Silver  Firs  in  close  proximity. 
Picea  nobilis  and  P.  Nordmanniana  were  also  well  repre- 
sented, the  former  taking  the  fine,  conical,  upright  growth 
which  renders  it  so  great  a  favourite  when  it  is  well  grown ; 
the  latter  not  so  far  advanced.  Bushes  of  Thi:ga  aurea  were 
also  to  be  met  with  in  many  places,  where  also  a  dwarf  fbctn 
of  Abies,  called  A.  Gregoriana,  presented  a  dense  deep  green 
hue;  while  a  still  more  dwarf  or  rather'prostrate  pfamt 
was  Juniperus  squamata.  Ever  and  anon  healthy  thriving 
plants  of  Wellingtonia  were  to  be  met  with  in  various  stagca 
of  growth,  and  what  must  not  be  forgotten,  some  fine  sped* 
mens  of  Deodar  gracefully  making  their  way  upwards,  wiiile 
their  bases  had  every  appearance  of  the  trunk  being  hiddott 
froip  riew  for  many  years,  so  healthy,  dense,  and  vigoroiiia 
were  they.  I  do  not  remember  if  there  was  a  good  sped- 
men  of  Picea  pinsapo,  but  believe  there  was,  and  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  lately-introduced  species  of  Oupressns,  Thn- 
jopsis,  &c.,  were  to  be  met  with ;  but  I  did  not  notice  all  in 
detail.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  whole  were  I& 
excellent  order,  and  the  most  of  them  were  in  x>odtions 
which  would  enable  them  to  grow  on  for  many  years  wifli- 
out  coming  in  contact  with  each  other — a  very  common  fhnlt 
in  many  places  where  some  of  the  finest  specimens  are  to  be 
found. 

I  have  stated  that  the  general  features  of  the  place  are  a 
steep  hillside  cut  into  ravines  or  gullies  in  various  ways, 
the  soil  being  sandy,  and,  doubtless,  containing  iron  in  more 
or  less  abundance,  as  the  Khododendrons  succeeded  so  w«D» 
and  ripened  their  seed  and  reproduoed  themselves  in  the 
common  wood.  A  long  period  of  very  dry  weather  prior  to 
the  middle  of  September,  when  I  was  there,  bad  told  aefwely 
on  the  Kalmias  «vl  Andromedas,  whidi  were  miffBriBgniiidi^ 
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tfid  one  or  two  nluitt  of  Bhododendron  were  pointed  out 
that  had  abaohitely  died  from  the  drought ;  bat  in  general 
an  waa  haarMnce  and  health. 

The  good  bailing  of  the  place  reflected  the  greatest 
<s«£t  on  Mr.  Whitehead,  the  gardener,  to  whose  conrtesy 
l4Un  also  indebted  for  the  information  above ;  and  before 
leaving  I  most  accompany  him  to  the  kitchen  garden,  which 
lies  in  the  valley  to  l£e  north  of  the  mansion.  Qood  high 
waUa  forronnd  i1^  and  some  nseftd  Grape-houses  occupy 
tha  Borlh  walL  Peaches  and  Nectarines  had  been  in  great 
ahoBdanoe  on  the  walls.  Strange  to  say»  some  firuit  were 
gcowiag  in  a  glass  case  fiicing  the  south  which  were  later 
than  the  sane  kinds  on  the  open  walL  The  glass  oase  con- 
sisted of  tall  sashes  reared  against  the  waU,  the  bottom 
being  about  4  feet  from  it,  and  the  trees  were  trained  against 
the  glass  rather  than  against  the  wall,  and,  consequently, 
exposed  to  the  back  draught,  which  had  neutralised  all  the 
advantages  of  the  glass.  The  fruit  here,  as  well  as  on  the 
waUs,  was  good ;  but  the  latter  was  said  to  be  the  better 
flftvonred.  Mr.  Whitehead  had  also  been  very  successful  in 
Mushrooms,  and  in  fact  the  general  condition  of  every 
crop  was  good,  considering  that  a  very  dry  period  had  been 
pawed  through.  Unfortunately  my  visit  to  this  department 
wras  a  hurried  one,  but  I  saw  sofficient  to  convince  me  that 
Mr.  Whitehead  had  not  accomplished  aU  that  was  done 
without  difficulties,  and  that  these  had  been  successfully 
overcome ;  whUe  the  liberal  manner  in  which  the  choicest 
Pinuses  had  been  planted  about,  and  the  general  formation 
<tf  the  grounds  reflected  the  highest  honour  on  his  employer, 
who,  I  hope,  may  long  occupy  Bury  Hill,  which,  with  its  noble 
aheet  of  water,  its  slopes,  its  secluded  and  romantic  wsXks, 
its  varied  and  interesting  views,  as  well  as  choice  plants 
and  good  keying,  has  a  claim  to  attention  which  few  places 

possess. — J.  AOBSON. 
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WATEEING  NIGHT. 


'*  A  littltt  water  is  a  danflrcrous  thing ; 
Give  mneh,  or  none,  from  the  Aleinoan  sprinR." 

—Old  Paaodt. 

I  BUPP06B  that'every  one  who  has  lived  in  a  country  village 
loDOws  something  about  *'  watering  night "  in  summer  time. 
Simpkins  had  for  many  years  been  a  curate.  Visita- 
tion after  visitation  Mr.  Simpkins  had  been  <»Eilled  over  as 
"corate  of  the  same."  At  last  the  bishop,  at  the  instance 
cl  the  archdeacon  and  some  of  the  superior  clergy,  as  well- 
tCN^o  rectora  are  called,  gave  him  a  living — not  a  very  fat 
one,  but  still  it  was  an  advance  on  the  curacy,  and  enabled 
the  Simpkinses  to  take  up  gardening  in  a  modest  way. 
They  began  floriculture  with  t;70  dozen  standard  Boses. 
There  was  besides  a  little  lean-to  greenhouse,  in  which, 
aUs  I  there  was  very  little  "  green/' 

Let  us  take  an  *'  inwentory,'*  as  Tom  Tix  expresses  it  in 
"  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  when  reviewing  Madame  Mantalini's 
goods  under  an  order  from  the  sheriff. 

Here  is  the  old  Black  Hamburgh  somewhat  bigger  than 
£lder  berries ;  here  are  pot-bound  Pelargoniums  (Geranium 
is  a  better  word,  it  is  more  like  the  Greek  for  crane's-biU) ; 
htre  is  in  £u}t  a  burnt-up  specimen  of  "  something,  every- 
thing, and  nothing." 

It  is  watering  night  both  under  glass  and  outside  of  it. 
JiCobin,  who  hi^  lived  with  them  when  S.  was  curate,  now 
4ulvanced  to  head  gardener  at  12^.  per  week  and  house  rent 
free  (expected  to  wait  at  table,  though,  party  nights),  is 
summoned.  '*  Bobin,  have  you  forgotten  it  is  watering 
night?  Tell  Eliza  to  bring  down  my  coalscuttle  bonnet 
wilh  gipfty  frill,  and  do  you  fetch  my  watering-pot  (aside, 
about  tLe  size  of  two  teapots)^  with  long  snipe  spout.  I 
an  goiui?  to  copy,  as  Mr.  Badclyfife  has  advised  us,  'a 
thuxiderstorm.' " 

Bobin  uad  not  forgotten  ''  watering  night."  No  night  did 
ha  dread  so  much  as  *'  thunderstorm  "  night,  and  so  answers 
sofliewiuic  surlily,  "Oh,  yes,  ma'am,  let  us  copy  a  wondcr- 
stonn.'*  He  had  nearly  got  out  the  words  "  and  forked 
lightnin:^/'  when  a  look  assured  him  that  if  he  attempted 
to  be  pt.>re  she  would  tell  his  master  and  have  him  dischaigcd. 

**Now  fetch  a  bucket  of  water,  and  don't  be  disagfreeable." 
The  waicr  fetched,  the  pot  with  snipe  spout  is  filled,  and 
«lown comes  the  "thunderstorm.''  "There  Kobin,  I  think 
I  luvredone  it  now." 


Oh,  yes,  ma'am,  if  the  Giant  and  Baronne  don't  blooan 
now  Tm  a  Dutchman." 

"Now  Bobin,  don't  use  offensive  similes;  I  caution  yon 
once  more.    Fetch  anotiier  bucket  of  water  -,  let's  begin  de 


novo. 


« 


sr 
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Oh,  yes,  ma'am,  as  you  say,  let's  begin  again  de  Jovo' 
Bobin,  don't  you  see  dear  S.  looking  out  of  the  '  studio^ 
window  ?  I  have  only  just  to  hold  up  my  little  finger  and 
he  will  come :  length  of  servitude  wo'n't  serve  you.  Come, 
be  good-tempered,  Bobin.    Bonos  mores  makes  a  man,  or  as 

dear  S.  says  when  he  hears  my  voice,  ' emollit  mores,  nee 

sinit  esseferos/  Come,  fetch  another  bucket  and  Parkes's 
fork,  and,  as  Mr.  Baddyffe  advises  in  his  learned  articles, 
let  us  '  touch  all  the  points  of  the  roots.' " 

At  this  Bobin  chuckles  with  delight.  He  is  always  spite- 
ful thunderstorm  nights,  and  is  glad  of  an  opportuni^  of 
doing  as  much  mischief  as  possible.  Accordingly  he  tumbles 
the  baked  ground,  and  breaks  off  as  many  roots  as  he  can. 

Now,  if  Mrs.  S.  had  stooped  down  and  examined  this 
tumbled  gpround  she  would  have  discovered  that  her  thun- 
derstorm had  not  penetrated  the  depth  of  a  sheet  of  Balik 
vellum,  and  that  Bobin  had  effectually  touched  the  points 
of  all  tiie  roots  with  Parkes's  fork.  She  has,  however,  had 
enough  of  it  for  this  night,  and  exclaims,  "  Well,  I  never ! 
It's  teatime,  dear  S.  is  beckoning.  There,  Bobin,  I  forget 
and  forgave.  Go  in  and  get  a  pint  of  beer,  and  don't  iacy 
my  patience  another  time." 

Bobin  cheers  up  a  little,  but  he  does  not  like  watering 
night;  and  in  a  few  days  he  has  his  revenge,  and  runs  in 
with  smothered  delight  to  say  that  the  Giant  and  Baronne 
are  both  dead,  and  that  there  is  nothing  like  touching  all 
the  points  of  the  roots  with  Parkes's  fork  and  missus's  thun- 
derstorm. 

In  fine,  whether  a  plant  be  in  a  pot  or  in  the  open  ground, 
it  is  useless  watering  unless  sufficient  water  penetrates  to 
touch  all  the  points  of  the  roots.  A  little  moving  of  the 
ground  the  day  after  with  Parkes's  fork  will  be  serviceable, 
but  beware  of  touching  all  the  points  of  the  roots. — Vf.  F. 
BADCLYFrs,  Rua^ton, 


WLSTEUmG  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

FoK  the  last  two  winters  I  have  preserved  my  bedding 
plants  in  ordinary  Cucumber-frames,  by  placing  a  small 
petroleum  lamp  in  the  centre  of  the  frame,  with  a  square 
piece  of  tin,  above  the  fiame,  nailed  to  the  frame.  The 
lamps,  which  cost  Is.  or  Is.  6d.,  are  sold  by  all  ironmongers. 
The  spirit  costs  3  s.  per  gallon,  and  the  consumption  is  not 
great,  as  the  wicks  are  small.  I  adopt  the  additional  pre- 
caution of  surrounding  my  frame  with  straw  about  a  foot 
thick ;  the  glass  is  also  covered  at  night  with  straw  mats. — 
G.  C,  Chadlington. 


FEENCH  VEEsus  ENGLISH  ASPAIUGUS 

CULTUEE. 

Ma.  Watson,  at  page  510,  finds  fault  with  mo  for  giving 
my  opinion  on  the  French  system  of  growing  Asparagus  as 
appUed  to  the  climate  of  England.  I  can  only  restate  my 
conviction,  after  growing  Asparagus  on  both  systems-^ 
English  and  French — ^that  "  there  is  no  benefit  in  the 
French  system,"  for  we  do  not  measure  the  value  of  Aspara- 
gus in  England  solely  by  its  appearance,  but  according  to 
its  utility. 

Growing  Asparagus  with  a  blanched  shoot  is  no  new 
practice  even  in  England,  and  it  is  one  not  likely  to  take 
with  the  English,  though  it  may  be  in  request  at  aldermanic 
dinners.  I  have  eaten  French  Aspai-agus,  and  though  it  be 
a  little  more  tender  than  that  of  English  growth,  alter  dis- 
cussing about  3  inches  of  the  tips  the  lower  x^art  reminds 
me  of  what  I  used  to  find  a  stick  of  liquorice  in  my  youth, 
exceedingly  woody. 

As  to  my  thinking  nothing  can  be  good  out  of  England, 
I  know,  however  much  some  people  can  see  in  other 
countries,  that  England,  and  especially  her  gardeiioi-s,  are 
1  looked  upon  as  patterns  of  that  which  is  good.  It  has 
I  been  said  that  we  should  never  bo  able  to  raise  as  good 
Boses  here  as  in  France,  but  John  Hopper,  King's  Acre,  and 
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other  results  of  English  efforts,  prove  that  in  our  ill-adapted 
oUmate  we  can  equal  even  the  French  in  Bose-growine.  We 
have  done  what  other  nations  said  we  never  could,  and 
L'H^raut's  assertion  that  "  we  shall  never  grow  as  fine 
Asparagus  in  England  as  they  do  in  France/'  may  be  classed 
as  one  of  those  impossibilities.  We  have  grown  as  fine  As- 
paragus in  England  as  was  ever  grown  in  France,  if  that 
named  by  Mr.  Watson  be  the  heaviest  grown  there,  and 
Englishmen  can  grow  fine  Asparagus  without  worn-out  vine- 
ya^. — G.  A. 


EOSES  m  THE  NOETH  OF  IRELAND. 

I  FULLY  agree  with  the  remarks  of  your  reverend  corre- 
spondent in  your  Number  of  December  20th  regarding 
Eoeee  on  the  Manetti  stock.  The  result  of  my  observations 
and  practice  leads  me  to  fully  corroborate  your  correspon- 
flenfs  article.  I  found  Roses  generally  do  ^Eir  better  and 
bloom  more  profusely  on  the  Ilfmetti  stock  than  the  Briar. 
Eoees  budded  on  tiie  Dog  Eose  were  very  subject  to  moss 
on  the  stocks,  the  result  beine  a  sickly  plant  and  premature 
death :  whereas  Eoses  worked  low  on  the  Manetti  escaped, 
and  g^w  luxuriantly.  As  regards  kinds  adapted  for  the 
north  of  Ireland,  all  kinds  which  thrive  well  in  the  midland 
counties  of  England  would,  I  think,  do  well,  even  in  the 
north  of  Ireland.  The  winters  are  not  there  so  severe  and 
fatal  to  Eoses  as  in  some  parts  of  England.  When  such 
things  as  Linum  flavum  will  stand  out  of  doors  unscathed,  I 
think  the  generality  of  tiie  Eose  tribe  will  not  be  injured. 
I  can  only  say  that  while  I  was  in  Ireland  I  never  met  with 
a  death  residting  from  frost.--JoHN  Edlikoton,  Wrotham 
Park,  Bamet, 


MANAGEMENT  OF  FLOWEE  SHOWS. 

In  the  locality  from  which  I  write  we  have  had  for  the 
last  six  years  a  very  successful  flower  show,  but  I  am  afraid 
its  days  will  be  short  if  some  alterations  are  not  made  in 
the  ndes  and  committee  of  management. 

In  the  first  place,  exhibitors  are  allowed  to  purchase  any 

f^lant  eight  weeks  previous  to  the  exhibitions.  This  is  quite 
ong  enough,  and  where  a  collection  may  casually  happen  to 
lose  a  plant  it  is  quite  right  that  a  short  time  should  be 
allowed  to  fill  its  place  up.  This  I  do  not  complain  of; 
but  when  a  person  purchases  an  entire  collection  to  compete 
for  the  prize  just  eight  weeks  before  the  show,  thus  prevent- 
ing or  taking  the  place  of  one  who  has  grown  his  plants  from 
niere  cuttings,  and  has  cultivated  them  as  many  years  as 
his  more  wealthy  neighbour  has  done  weeks,  this  seems  to 
me  unfair.  By  such  a  proceeding  many  old  and  first-dass 
cultivators  will  cease  to  exhibit  against  a  rich  man,  and  I, 
for  one,  think  veiy  properly  so  too. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  a  committee  of  about  twenty 
in  nxmiber,  and  two  of  them  are  the  most  determined  of  the 
prizetakers.  The  remainder  of  the  committee  care  not  who 
get  the  prizes,  all  they  desire  is  a  good  exhibition  and  large 
company.  In  such  a  case  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  demon- 
strate that  the  power  of  these  two  exhibitors  predominates 
in  the  committee,  and  the  unequal  schedule  of  prizes  will 
dearly  show  that  its  compilers  are  interested  in  competing 
for  the  prizes. 

Another,  and  by  far  the  greatest  mismanagement,  is  in 
the  choice  of  judges.  Complaints  against  their  dedsions  are 
numerous.  Two  judges  are  chosen  in  each  department, 
with  a  referee  in  cases  of  collections  being  in  their  opinion 
of  equal  merit.  This  referee  ought,  as  well  as  the  judges, 
to  be,  as  far  as  can  be,  a  stranger,  and  more  so  to  the  plants ; 
but  I  have  too  often  heard  that  they  only  dedde  in  favour  of 
those  collections  with  which  they  are  acquainted  when  two 
are  so  equal  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  better ; 
which  difficulty  often  occurs.  Under  such  judges  the  stranger 
has  but  a  poor  chance  of  winning  many  first  prizes.  Are 
there  no  means  of  leaving  the  selection  of  the  judges  to  the 
exhibitors?  How  axe  they  selected  at  the  great  London 
shows  ?  At  all  events,  let  the  names  of  the  judges  be  known, 
and  then  exhibitors  may  use  their  own  discretion  as  to 
placing  their  productions  before  them. 

I  am  also  of  opinion  that  it  is  mudi  better  that  all  these 
f«/«r*'''!T«if^imi  -sVirw-w.    iiir^nld  ^""*  TpaT** <'''*''  wi^'-hout  ^^'^  p^v^- 


bitors  beings  on  the  committee.  I  shall  feel  greatly  oUigi 
by  a  small  space  for  these  notes  in  your  columns,  in  order  * 
elicit  the  opinions  of  some  of  your  correspondents,  as  th 
may  be  of  great  service  to  the  managers  of  man;  provinoi 
shows,  which  is  my  object  in  writing. — ^E.  F.,  Thirak,  Torkskk 


DEESSING  THE  STEMS  OF  EOSE  TEEE8. 

I  AM  purposing  to  scour  the  stems  of  my  standard  Boa 
with  Gishurst  compound,  in  the  course  of  next  moir 
(January),  in  the  same  way  that  I  have  found  so  beoefid 
to  the  stems  of  fruit  trees.  Would  you  recommend  half 
pound  of  the  compound  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water  i 
about  the  right  strength  ?  I  suppose  it  would  be  all  ti 
more  effident  if  applied  warm — say  at  a  temperature 
100'^.  Should  I  be  in  danger  of  doing  mischief  if  I  we 
to  syringe  the  heads  of  the  trees  at  the  same  time  with  tl 
same  solution  ?  The  scrubbing,  I  condude,  should  be  doi 
in  the  absence  of  frost.  I  suppose  any  temperature  abo" 
36^  would  be  suitable. — Country  Cxtbatb. 

[Perform  the  operation  in  mild  weather,  and  treat  ti 
tops,  with  a  brush  or  syringe,  with  the  mixture  not  so  strox 
as  for  the  stems.] 


POTATO  PEODUCE. 


"  AoBicoLA  "  having  doubted  the  results  of  the  expex 
ments  of  "W.  W.H.,  Prescot,  Lancashire"  with  Paterson 
Blue  Potato,  I  am  induced  to  offSer  a  few  remarks  on  tl 
growth  of  this  root. 

First.  I  beg  to  notice  that  in  neither  of  the  communioatioa 
of  "W.  W.  H.,"  nor  of  "Aoricola,"  and  "Upwabbb  ax 
Onwauds,"  is  mention  made  of  the  distance  apart  at  whic 
the  sets  were  planted.  "Aoricola,"  however,  calculate 
the  produce  per  acre,  according  to  the  produce  obtained  t 
"  W,  W.  H.,"  from  14  lbs.  of  sets,  to  be  upwards  of  60  toi 
per  acre.  "  The  quantity  of  seed  for  an  acre  at  the  ordinal 
distance,"  continues  "Aoricola,"  "with^rowsSfeet apai 
&c."  Now,  what  the  ordinary  distance  may  be  is  ti 
question  of  which  we  are  left  in  total  ignorance,  and  this 
one  of  the  greatest  points  in  computuie  the  produce  p 
acre,  for  it  does  not  follow  that  sets  1  foot  6  inches  apa 
will  yield  as  much  per  acre  as  those  at  2  feet  apart,  or  i 
3  feet  apart.  Nor  do  any  of  them  give  the  weight  of  tl 
sets.  These  might  weiffh  4  ozs.  (a  large  set),  or  2  ozs.  eac 
and  the  ground  oeing  Ranted  with  the  larger  size  in  roi 
3  feet  apart,  and  18  inches  asunder,  9680  sets  would  be  r 
quired  to  plant  an  acre,  and  there  being  56  sets  in  a  ston 
each  weighing  4  ozs.,  the  return  per  acre  would,  at  forty-foi 
times  the  weight  of  the  sets,  be  a  little  over  471  tons ;  bi 
were  the  sets  only  2  ozs.  each,  the  produce  per  acre  would  1 
oxdy  23|  tons. 

Experiments  of  this  kind  are  apt  to  lead  to  an  inoorre 
condusion  when  the  produce  per  acre  is  calculated^  by  ti 
produce  of  a  certain  weight  of  sets  without  stating  ti 
extent  of  ground  occupied  by  them.  We  do  not  want ' 
know  what  kind  of  Potato  gives  the  greatest  yield  from  ti 
least  seed,  but  the  Potato  that  affords  the  heaviest  crop  fro 
the  leasl  extent  of  ground.  We  want  to  make  two  blad< 
of  grass  grow  where  one  only  grew  formerly.  Potato 
affording  a  large  return  per  root  require  a  large  amount 
room  for  their  shrub-like  haulm,  whilst  those  with  small 
haulm  can  be  grown  in  one-half,  or  a  proportionately  lo 
space,  so  that  with  two  kinds  the  results  may  be  very  d 
ferent,  and  this  through  planting  at  improper  distiuncc 
Suppose  we  plant  the  Scotch  Eegent  in  rows  2  feet  apaj 
and  only  1  foot  from  set  to  set  in  the  row,  the  return  won 
not  equal  that  of  the  Ash-leaf  Kidney,  for  thexlistance  wou 
suit  the  latter,  but  be  insufficient  for  the  requirements 
the  former;  yet  plant  the  Scotch  Eegents  in  rows  3  fe 
apart,  with  the  sets  from  -18  inches  to  2  feet  apart,  and  thu 
would  give  nearly  double  the  produce  of  the  Aah-leaf  Kidn^ 
though  planted  at  a  much  greater  distance. 

Incredible  as  the  return  of  Paterson's  Blue  Potato, 
given  by  "W.  W.  H.,"  may  seem  to  "Aoricola,"  I  mi 
state  that  for  14  lbs.  of  sets  to  yield  618  lbs.  of  tubers,  is  n 
at  all  extraordinary.     There  being  66  4  ozs.  sets  in  141b 
**»'    ield  per  root  is  only  11  lbs.,  no  great  weight  that. 
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5  Ibfl.  1m8  than  a  root  of  Negro  grown  this  year  by 
"  VvwAMDB  AHD  Onwabds,"  and  noted  at  page  466. 

Great  as  these  weights  may  seem,  I  have  commnnioations 
from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  show  that  the 
weights  named  by  "W.  W.  H./'  and  "Upwaiuds  and 
Onwabds,"  are  oomparatiYely  poor.  One  of  tiiese  instances 
of  eztraordinazy  proance  I  copy,  with  the  name  of  the  grower, 
the  gentleman  in  whose  g^urden  the  two  roots  were  grown, 
and  the  particolars  of  their  cultivation. 

The  note  is  from  a  worthy  representative  of  gardening, 
and  the  retom  so  &r  eclipses  any  I  have  of  the  growth  of 
this  root,  as  to  appear  incredible ;  bat  it  will  best  tell  its 
own  tale. 

«  December  12tb,  1864. 

"  I  most  teU  you  about  my  Potatoes.  I  planted  on  the 
24th  of  March  two  sets  of  the  Scotch  Be^ent  Potatoes, 
4  feet  distant  each  way,  and  ^  inches  deep.  The  ground 
was  dug  24  inches  deep  twelve  months  previously,  and  well 
manur^.  When  the  shoots  were  6  inches  high  they  were 
sailed,  and  the  stems  brought  do?m  or  laid  out — that  is, 
roread  ont,  soil  being  laid  in  the  centre  as  they  grew,  and 
the  hanlm  pegged  dovm,  until  they  all  became  oife  mass  of 
foliage.  They  were  watered  with  liquid  manure,  soot^  rape 
dost,  and  salt  when  they  required  it,  about  once  in  six  or 
nine  days.  They  were  taken  up  on  the  2nd  of  November, 
and  the  produce  was — No.  1,  43  lbs.,  number  of  Potatoes 
101,  six  weighed  11  lbs.  3  ozs.,  one  Potato  out  of  the  six 
weighed  2  lbs.  9  ozs. ;  No.  2,  41  lbs.,  number  of  Potatoes  98. 

"  jM^  master  was  challenged  by  another  gentleman  to 
grow  Potatoes  for  a  wager  (a£l,  and  that  was  the  cause  of 
my  trying  my  hand  at  the  feat  to  be  accomplished.  The 
prentleman  came  to  see  the  Potatoes  taken  up,  and  he  said 
if  he  had  not  seen  this  done  he  could  not  have  believed  such 
an  enormous  quantity  could  be  grown.  He  has  been  expe- 
rimenting on  Potatoes  for  several  years,  and  thought  no  one 
oould  beat  him.  The  heaviest  root  he  ever  grew  was  20  lbs. 
He  never  told  ns  the  weight  of  his,  but  owned  he  had  lost 
Ids  sovereign. — ^Fsancis  Luptok,  Oardener  to  8.  QrimsUme, 
^H',  CUfford,  Tadcasier,  Yarks." 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  a  return  of  100  times  the  quantity 
set  in  number,  and  of  168  times  according  to  weight;  but 
this  produce,  prodigious  as  it  is,  is  only  some  61  tons  per  acre, 
or  3t  tons  more  than  the  weight  obtained  by  "  W.  W.  H./' 
though  the  sets  produced  nearly  four  times  the  weight  per 
root.  This  is,  of  course,  owing  to  the  distance  apart  being 
greater. 

The  above  is  the  heaviest  crop  of  Potatoes  as  yet  grown. 
I  may  state  in  conclusion,  that  200  tubs  of  20  stone  are 
considered  a  good  crop  for  an  acre  of  warp  land,  such  as 
that  near  the  Ouse,  in  Yorkshire ;  but  I  have  a  note  of  400 
tabs  having  been  taken  up  from  an  acre  of  such  land,  which 
at  20  stone  per  tub  is  50  tons.  From  200  to  250  tubs  is 
the  average  of  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  York  Begents,  and 
taking  the  mean  of  twenty  of  the  highest  returns  the 
fiffues  are  223  tubs,  or  a  little  over  27  tons.  The  average 
01  fifty  acres  from  as  many  different  growers  is,  taking  a  fair 
season,  52  tubs,  or  6^  tons,  under  ordinary  farming  worth 
£20,  add  as  grown,  but  such  land  is  not  well  suited  to  the 
Potato. 

Would  it  be  troubling  "  W.  W.  H.,"  or  others  of  your 
ooireepoiidents  to  inform  me  if  they  find  Paterson's  Blue 
difltingaishable  from  Skerry  Blue,  or  Paterson's  Begent  from 
the  Sootoh  Begent  ?  Notwithstanding  the  introduction  of 
many  new  sorts  there  is  none  surpassing  the  Ash-leaf  as  an 
early,  the  Lapstone  as  a  second  early,  and  the  Pink-eye  for 
table,  and  to  them  may  be  added  the  Fluke,  though  it  is 
not  anything  extra  in  flavour,  and  it  ia  almost  always  yellow. 
AzTOwsmith's  Seedling  is,  I  find,  on  excellent  Potato  a^er 
the  Pink-eye,  but  it  is  only  a  poor  cropper.  Almost  inva- 
riably the  largest  croppers  are  the  coarsest  Potatoes,  and 
have  deep  eyes,  which  is  a  distinguishing  sign  of  a  cattle 
Potato.--G.  Abbey. 


WHAT  IS  A  BUSHEL   OF  POTATOES? 

I  AK  very  gUid  to  find  that  " W.  W.  H.,"  in  writing  of 
Botatoes  at  page  472,'describes  the  quantity  grown  by  weight ; 
fcm  measures  are  suloject  to  so  many  local  customs,  that  the 
tena"  bushel"  carries  with  it  a  very  indefinite  meaning, 
atthoogh  perhaps  not  so  much  so  as  a  yard  of  butter  in  the 


eastern  counties,  or  a  gallon  of  bread  in  Kent.  Still,  a 
bushel  of  Potatoes  does  not  always  imply  the  same  quantity 
in  all  places.  In  some  the  old  local  measure  is  used  for 
Potatoes,  although  the  imperial  one  is  employed  for  com,, 
and  the  difference  in  certain  cases  is  very  great  indeed.  The 
plan,  however,  of  giving  the  weight  is  certainly  preferable 
even  to  the  imperial  measure,  as  so  much  diversity-  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  what  ought  to  constitute  a  heaped 
bushel.  Some  contend,  unreasonably  enough,  that  the  buyer 
has  a  right  to  pile  the  Potatoes  on  the  measure  by  hand, 
thereby  giving  a  dexterous  person  the  advantage  of  putting 
on  almost  as  many  as  he  likes ;  others  affirm  that  Potatoes 
may  be  poured  out  of  a  sack  or  basket  into  a  bushel,  and  all 
which  lie  on  without  any  handling  constitute  the  quantity 
sold ;  while  in  many  districts  the  custom  is  to  disregard  the 
measure  entirely  in  the  way  of  using  it,  but  to  consider  a 
certain  weight  to  constitute  a  bushel,  generally,  I  believe, 
56  lbs.  This  plan  is  certainly  preferable  to  the  measure ;  but 
in  adopting  it  the  term  "  bushel "  might  as  well  be  dropped* 
and  the  article  sold  by  weight  at  once.  "  W.  W.  H.'s  "  plan 
of  giving  the  weight  of  the  seed  and  crop  is  certainly  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  I  trust  other  writers  will  adopt 
it,  as  the  pound  avoirdupois  is,  I  believe,  the  same  all  over 
England ;  but  a  load  of  hay,  an  acre  of  land,  a  gallon  of  bread, 
or  a  bushel  of  Potatoes  often  enough  differ  widely  in  the 
quantities  they  imply,  and  the  sooner  local  terms  are  dropped 
the  better,  especially  when  recording  experiments  or  other 
matters  intended  for  general  information.  Weight  seems 
a  much  fairer  way  of  describing  quantity  than  measure.  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  in  some  of  the  Lancashire  markets  fruit 
and  other  things  are  sold  entirely  in  that  manner.  The 
justice  of  this  mode  of  buying  and  selling  will  no  doubt 
cause  its  adoption  in  other  districts,  even  in  spite  of  long- 
established  customs,  pr^udices,  and  perhaps  some  other 
motives  less  justifiable. — H.  L. 


WOBK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OABDXN. 

All  trenching,  rough  digging,  gravelling  walks,  &c.,  ought 
to  be  pushed  on  as  fast  as  possible.  Now  is  aJso  a  good 
time  to  keep  burning  and  charring  all  the  prunings  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  rubbish,  sawdust,  &c. ;  where  ground  has  been 
trenched  and  well  manured  with  dung,  charred  earth  and 
wood  in  good  doses  have  a  wonderful  effect  in  restoring  fer- 
tility and  keeping  grubs  and  slugs  in  check.  Aaparagtu,  if 
the  soil  in  the  bed  should  become  di^  give  them  a  lib^al 
supply  of  water,  so  that  it  may  reach  the  roots.  Carrots, 
where  young  ones  are  wanted  early  prepare  a  slight  hotbed 
for  the  purpose,  cover  it  with  leaf  mould  to  the  depth  of 
6  or  8  inches,  in  which  sow  the  seed.  A  little  Badisn  seed 
may  be  scattered  on  the  bed  at  the  same  time,  but  they 
must  be  drawn  in  a  young  state.  Lettuce,  where  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  autumn-sown  sow  on  a  slight  hotbed,  or  in  boxes 
in  a  forcing-house,  to  be  afterwards  pricked-out  into  a  frame. 
Fill  up  all  vacancies  in  Cabbage  and  Cole  wort-beds  with 
plants  kept  back  for  that  purpose  in  the  autumn,  and  k^p 
the  surface  about  them  constantly  hoed  and  stirred  with  a 
fork.  Endeavour  to  keep  well  up  with  all  work  in  this 
department,  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  you  will  find 
the  advantage  of  having  done  so. 

FBUIT   GARDEN. 

Continue  the  operations  of  pruning  and  nailing  the  hardier 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  at  every  available  opportunity.  Have  a 
plank  to  stand  upon,  and  if  very  cold,  wear  aUo  a  large 
pair  of  wooden  clogs.  No  considerate  employer  will  ever 
censure  a  man  for  being  careful  of  his  health.  Where  birds 
are  very  numerous  the  pruning  of  Gooseberries  may  be 
deferred  for  a  time,  as  if  sharp  weather  prevails  during  this 
and  part  of  the  following  month,  they  are  apt  to  be  very 
destructive  to  the  buds.  Prune  espalier  Apples  and  Pears, 
and  fork  up  the  gpround  about  them  in  frosty  weather  to 
disturb  and  destroy  insects.  In  the  orchard  thin  out  cross 
and  crowded  branches  from  Apples,  Pears,  and  Quinces.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  have  too  much  wood.  Scrape  off  moss 
and  lichen  from  the  stems,  and,  if  time  will  permit,  dress 
both  these  and  espaliers  with  a  mixture  of  quicklime  and 
day,  made  to  the  consistence  of  thick  paint.  If  this  is  done 
well  there  will  be  no  need  to  scrape  them  for  some  years. 


JOUKNAL  OF  S3KCICnLTUU£  ASI^  COXTJiOB    aAKOBNBB. 


[  JwmarKf'm. 


The  plantiiie  of  tduuba  and  ohtdoa  baaa  taa,j  atill  ba  | 
earned  on.  Th«w  opamtioiis  shonld  be  prosecntad  vigor-  ] 
ouJ;  BB  long  aa  open  weather  laata,  and  brought  to  a  close  ' 
aa  speedily  bb  poauble.  Dohlw  looti  abould  be  oocasioixaUy 
esarained,  in  order  to  coontwaot  the  effects  of  damp,  tt 
nD&voucable  weather  should  occur  mnoh  incident  ol  work 
raloting  to  the  flower  garden  may  be  torworded.  enoh  aa  the 
pfoH^wiHrtw  gf  n^la^  fthrede,  and  ties  for  training  olimbinK 
plnata,  atokea  for  suwoi'ting  the  stems  of  such  aa  require 
then,  labels  of  all  binds  and  aizes,  the  oanttniction  of  oovera 
for  protecting  pnrpoeea,  repairing,  nistio  baaketa  and  tnbs, 
mixing  compoBtH,  cleaning  pots,  and  the  breaking  up  and 
preparation  of  materials  for  uie  drainage  of  pot  planb. 


Aa  eerere  weather  may  now  at  anj  time  be  erpeeted.  a 
good  supply  of  dry  litter,  fern,  or  other  such  materi^, 
should  be  in  readiness  for  aztts  covering  when  required.  ; 
If  not  already  done,  lose  no  time  in  getting  under  oover  a  : 
simply  of  the  various  loama.  peat,  Ac,,  required  for  spring  , 
poWing.  Keep  the  oonBertatory  at  a  temperature  of  about  , 
46°  by  night,  raising  it  to  55°  in  the  day.  with  plenty  of  air  ' 
at  erery  fayonmble  opportunity,  and  the  house  may  have 
60^  or  68°  by  sun  heat  without  injuiy.  Keep  the  atmoephere 
moderately  taoiat,  as  much  f^  the  preserration  of  the 
flowers  aa  for  the  comfort  of  the  visitors.  Stove  plants  will 
take  no  injury  for  a  few  days  in  this  temperature  ;  but  hard- 
wooded  plants,  each  as  Heaths,  should  not  rem^n  more  , 
than  a  few  days  at  a  time  in  such  a  temperature.  The  . 
gnenhouse  in  the  generality  of  places  is  a  roiied  aSitir  where 
hardwooded  and  soitwooded  plante  are  obliged  to  be  toge- 
ther. InBuchplaooBacompromiaemuBt  bemadein  the  treat- 
ment by  beeping  the  air  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  Heaths 
and  other  Cape  plants  require,  and  yet  auffieiently  warm  for 
Pelargoniuma,  herbaceous  Calceoluias,  Ac.  Arrange  the  , 
plants  in  KTonpa,  so  that  air  may  be  admitted  to  the  Heatha 
at  times  when  it  would  ba  injudicious  to  admit  it  to  eoft- 
WDoded  plants.  CameUias  will  now  be  swelling  their  buds, 
neglect  in  supplying  water  must  be  avoided,  and  attention 
ahould  be  given  so  that  it  is  applied  in  proportion  to  the 
aetiTity  of  the  growth  of  the  plants. 

The  season  is  not  yet  advanced  soffloiently  to  allow  an 
inoreaae  of  temperature.  A  steady  heat,  ranging  between  ' 
€0*  and  65°  may  be  snatained,  if  the  weather  continues  open. 
The  ocourrence  of  iroat  will  demand  a  reduction  of  tempera- 
tue.  Allow  the  thermometer  to  sink  at  night.  Artificial 
beat  without  light,  as  has  often  been  explained,  is  injurious 
to  legetatioD.  ItecoUect  always,  that  stove  plants,  aa  well  . 
aa  others,  require  fresh  wr.  The  stove  may  still  be  gay 
with  the  beautiful  Qesaera  zebrina.  Euphorbias.  Begonias. 
Ac.  Some  few  Orchids  will  now  be  in  active  growth.  These 
miut  be  supplied  with  moisture  aa  opportonities  allow,  , 
Keep  Ixorae  dose  to  the  glaaa  and  at  the  cod  end  of  the 

tmove  the  plants  &om  hare  to  the  conaervatocy  as  fset 
e  flonera  expand,  and  introduce  others  from  the  reserve 
for  snocession,  placing  them  first  at  the  cool  end  of  the  pit 
so  as  to  excite  them  gradually.  A  fEw  Pinka  and  Sweet 
Williams  may  be  started,  and  plenty  of  Lily  of  the  V^ey, 
Sweet  Briar,  Ac.  Qardeniaa  must  also  be  started,  and  aa 
Stephanotis  is  a  gieat  &vourite  with  the  ladies,  a  plaut  oc 
two  should  be  placed  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  pit.  Main- 
tain a  fresh,  growing,  moist  tempei'atute  of  from  60"  to  Go°, 
or  70°  with  sun  heat,  and  give  air,  warmed  before  it  gets  tc 
the  plants,  at  every  favourable  opportunity.  Syringe  early 
on  sunny  days,  and  keep  a  moist  atmosphere,  unless  the 
weather  is  very  dulL  , 

PITS  AVD  riuiua. 
As  long  as  the  temperature  here  can  ba  kept  from  32°  to 
35"  tittle  harm  wUl  enaua  by  keeping  them  covered.  It  is  s. 
?ood  practice  to  tilt  the  back  and  front  alternately  when- 
■>ver  the  glass  rises  above  32«  out  of  doora.  By  these  meane 
><e  accumulating  damp  is  dispelled,  and  the  plants  receive 
■•«  much  light  as  will  prevent  etiolation.  Take  care  that  tb(- 
oof  is  well  protected,  using  a  mat  near  the  glass  and  then  a 
v)Bt  of  dry  litter,  tike  thiclmeBs  of  the  ooat  to  depend  upon 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 
Ici-colUetmg. — Keqong  Uonday  aa  a  holiday,  we  mak  to 
work  on  the  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  to  ooUeot  what  tea  we 
:oald,  bixt  had  to  be  content  with  less  than  the  uanat 
jnantity,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water  as  yet  in  Una 
aeighbouxhood.  The  ice  was  in  capital  order,  1}  iadi  in 
■.hickneas,  and  the  roads,  clean  and  dry,  made  the  j^  a 
.)omfortabIe  one  for  men  and  horses.  A  heavy  &11  of  nov, 
or  a.  good  rain,  would  be  of  great  benefit  in  thia  naigbboor- 
hood.  Iiatge  ponds,  that  used  to  ba  full  to  ovetfiowing  vk 
chis  seaaon  of  the  year,  had  aoarcely  enough  in  a  amaU ' 
.lomer  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  cattle ;  and  taking  what 
little  ice  there  was,  in  such  circumstances,  waa  not  to  be 
thought  of,  the  nacessitiea  rightly  coming  before  the  Inznrise 
of  enstance.  We  feel  we  are  now  secure  for  at  least  oat- 
year  and  a  half,  and  if  we  can  collect  a  little  more  from  a 

,  future  frost,  we  will  be  pretty  secure  fortwo  years.    Our  ioe- 

!  well  is  an  old-feshioned  egg-shaped  one,  with  single  walX 
and  a  long  passage.    We  think  the  ice  goes  a  little  more 

'  quickly  th^  it  used  to  do,  owing  to  the  cutting  down  of  tha 

',  Spruoe  and  other  trees  which  surraundad  it,  and  to  bll^ 
and  rabbits  scraping  away  the  earth,  and  burrowing  in  ths 
uarth-covered  arch.  If  we  can  get  at  it,  we  would  like  to 
put  a  cover  of  a  foot  of  earth  all  over  the  dome,  and  plant 
with  Laurels  and  other  evergreens.  A  few  Spruoe  Firs,  joat 
bhin  enough  to  enable  their  branches  to  cover  the  gronn^ 
trould  also  be  an  advantage,  and  so  would  their  habit  of 

'  sending  their  roots  along  the  lurfitce,  and  thus  keeping  free 
of  the  brickwork.  Trees  that  send  their  roots  deep  aowit 
wonld  be  unsuitable,  as  we  have  found  even  cement  waJIa 
penetrated  and  cradied  by  aueh  roots.  We  onoe  saw  a 
aeemingly  sound  wall  topped  over  by  the  roots  of  Oak 
and  Elm  loosening  and  throwing  op  the  foundations.  Thu 
was  even  less  to  be  wondered  at  than  noticing,  in  anothar 

'  case,  heavy  Sagatones  raised  out  of  their  place  by  a  cn^  of 
Mnabrooma.     Some  spawn  must  have  been  present  in  th» 

'  Boil  used  for  levelling.    The  massive  solidity  of  the  stona 
had  to  give  way  before  the  vital  forces  of  such  aa  bnmbl« 
ageaey  as  a  Mushroom. 
B:oliday$. — Alluding  to  Monday  na   a  holiday,   shaQ  wa 

I  offend  by  saying  a  word  on  the  enlgeot?  We  will  not  ad- 
vocate the  importance  of  working  men  having  a  few  of  Book 

I  holidays  in  the  year,  we  will  aaaume  that  is  treely  granted. 
We  irill  also  assume  that  the  employers  who  genarouslj 
give  auch  days  as  Christmas  aud  Good  Friday.  Ac,  and  VK^ 
the  usual  wages,  will  lose  nothing  by  such  generoeily.  The 
man  is  hardly  worth  having  who  will  not  mtwe  than  makeup, 
by  extra  exertion  and  attention,  for  such  proofk  of  kindneifc 

;  To  constrain  a  man  to  be  idle  on  such  days,  aud  than  mnlcA 
him  of  that  which  keeps  the  loaf  in  the  cupboard  tor  hia 
little  ones,  will  be  about  aa  effectual  for  imparting  pleasure 
as  forced  prayers  would  be  for  securing  a  blessing.    What 

<  we  wish  pointedly  to  allude  to,  is  the  desirability  that  snok 
hotidaya  as  the  Z6th  ultimo,  should  be  general  in  a  district. 
We  saw  nombers  of  farmers'  carta  and  waggons  loaded  os 

1  the  highway,  and  later  in  the  afternoon  than  they  are  gena- 

I  rally'seen  on  other  days.  We  beheve  that  the  thus  keopiag 
the  horses  and  men  employed  proceeded  not  from  any  waM 
of  kindly  feeling,  but  from  something  lite  a  desire  to  show 
an  independent  aingularity.  We  arrive  at  auch  a  conctoaiao 
because  when  it  eo  pleases  such  employers,  and  nobody  daa 
■  is  thinking  of  sucha  thing-,  they  will  give  their  men  a  hcjldai^ 
a  dinner,  a  cricket  match,  Ac.  We  must  not  conceal,  how- 
over,  our  conviction,  that  such  kindness  is  strongly  aeasoned 
by  vanity,  and  the  desire  for  notoriety.  Such  an  unwonted 
holiday,  however  seldom  given,  will  be  the  talk  of  theneigh- 
bourhood  at  the  time,  and  moat  likely  will  be  recorded  in 
the  columns  of  some  local  newspaper.  All  such  uotoriety 
would  have  been  lost,  if  the  holiday  had  been  given  at  tha 
same  time  with  that  of  the  generality  of  the  neigbboon. 
The  fact  that  even  tlio  humblest  labourer  aeea  through  tbe 
whole  iifTair,  may  help  to  lessen  the  prevalence  of  this 
ambitious  singularity.  If  not,  then  a  regard  for  their  own 
self-interest,  aa  well  as  the  interests  of  others,  may  hare 
soma  force.  The  snllen,  wearied,  if  not  morose  physiognomy 
of  carters  and  waggoners,  told  at  once  they  f^t  somewblA 
aggrieved  at  being  forced  to  labour  when  their  neighboura 
were  enjoying  themselves  with  their  friends.  Suoh  man 
would,  no  doubt,  do  their  day's  work  then  and  afterwards ; 
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bat  it  would  merely  be  a  day's  work,  a  very  different  thing  of  wheaten  straw  tied  on,  which  will  make  the  entrance  of 

from  the  labour  prompted  by  oheerfiilneBs,  and  a  sense  of  frost  there  next  to  an  impossibility.     Calceolarias  had  a 

kindness  oonfored.    We  hare  no  hesitation  in  simng,  that  little  litter  thrown  over  the  glass,  and  a  faw  tree  leaTW 

before  the  week  was  ont,  the  value  of  the  Monday's  work  thrown  over  all.    There  is  no  better  protection  from  froit 

was  more  than  gone.     Then,  it  is  not  only  themselves  such  than  these  leaves,  if  at  all  fresh  and  dry,  the  drawback  ia, 

ttieklen  fbr  singularity  hurt,  their    one  own  prominent  that  they  are  apt  to  be  blown  about  and  make  such  a  litter, 

holiday  becomes  prejudicial  to  their  neighbours.   It  matters  and,  therefore,  we  only  use  them  on  aa,  emergency;  b^ 

no^  though  these  neighbours  may  give  double  or  quadruple  anything  is  better  than  letting  the  frost  in.    The  disciplea 

Ike  indulgence  that  tSey  do,  when  their  one  great  holiday  of  of  neatness  in  the  extreme,  must  use  fire  heat  in  some 

ttieir  own  ohooeing  comes,  with  its  due  amount  of  trumpet-  shape,  or  have  ever  so  many  thicknesses  of  mats  or  frM 

hugB  for  fame,  the  less  or  greater  will  be  tiie  unsettlement  dome,  to  keep  John  Frost  at  bay.    As  frequently  stated, 

octhe  workmen  in  the  neighbourhood.    They  may  have  wooden  covers,  and  a  little  straw  or  hay  in  very  extreme 

tlixee  or  four  holidays  instead  of  this  one  so  trumpeted ;  cases,  ore  tho  best  of  protections ;  but  then  many  of  us  must 

but  this  is  all  apt  to  be  forgotten  whilst  the  vision  of  others  make  the  best  of  what  we  can  get,  and  visiUe  utility  does 

ezgoying  themselves,  whilst  they  are  working,  is  ever  present  much  to  neutralise  an  ugly,  rough  appearance, 

to  their  minds,  and  with  what  results,  every  superintendent  A  slight,  neat  oovering,  even  of  frigi  domo,  or  a  mat^  will 

of  labour  that  is  paid  by  daily  wages,  pretty  well  knows,  be  of  much  service  in  a  cold  night,  even  where  fire  heat  is 

The  abettors  of  singularity,  then,  even  if  ^ej  choose  to  used,  as  less  drymg  heat  will  iSlvlb  be  necessary — a  matter 

forget  the  strong  feelings  for  social  intercourse,  which  prompt  of  much  moment  in  low  houses  and  pits,  where  the  amouat 

people  when  they  rejoice,  to  rejoice  in  company,  may  be  so  of  air  endoeed  is  but  limited.    The  reason  why  plants  often 

xnfluenoed  by  their  own  self-interest,  as  well  as  the  interest  flourish  better  in  lofty,  large  houses,  is  just  owing  to  the 

of  their  neighbours,  as  to  promote,  instead  of  prevent,  the  abundance  of  air  all  round  them,  and  the  greater  slowness 

general  observance  of  our  national  holiday,  imless  when  in-  with  which  that  air  is  changed  in  its  properties  and  tern- 

terfered  with  by  the  claims  of  necessity  and  mercy.  perature.     Hence    though   Geraniums    will    flourish  well 

Protection. — The  details  as  to  the  kitchen  and  firuit  garden  enough  in  a  pit,  with  but  a  limited  amount  of  air  and 

would  merely  be  a  repetition  of  previous  weeks.   As  respects  light  falling  c&efly  above  them,  it  is  rarely  they  do  so  weO 

everything  tender  in  vegetables,  fruit,  and  flowers,  we  never  as  in  a  loftier  house  on  a  stage,  where  aa  and  light  per- 

bad  an  easier  Christmas.    The  frost  was  bo  mild  that  little  meate  aU  'through,  below,  and  around,   aa  well  as  above 

oovering  was  given  where  artificial  heat  could  be  applied ;  them.    Cold  and  heat  teU  also  much  more  slowly  and  gra* 

and  yot  it  was  severe  enough,  and  the  days  dark  enough,  to  dually  on  such  houses.  • 

warrant  us  having  all  our  cold  pits  and  frames,  where  plants  The  giving  air,  therefore,  which  must  now  be  done  witb 

and  vegetables  were  kept,  shut  up  and  covered  up  from  core  in  all  houses,  must  be  attended  to  with  extra  care  in 

Friday,  the  23rd,  to  Thursday,  the  29th,  when  everything  low  houses  and  pits,  just  because  they  are  so  much  easier 

was  uncovered,  as  the  frost  was  gone.    As  stated  the  other  heated  and  easier  cooled.    Half  an  hour's  bright  sun,  that 

week,  provided  such  shut-up  plants  are  cool  enough  not  to  would  do  no  harm  in  a  large  lofty  house,  but  rather  tend  to 

grow,  it  matters  little  at  this  season  whether  the  darkness  of  give  an  active  motion  to  the  enclosed  atmosphere,  might  be 

their  night  should  be  sixteen  hours,  or  sixteen  times  twenty-  enough  to  injure  very  much  the  denizens  of  a  small  pit  or 

four  hours  in  duration.    If  the  heat  enclosed  is  sufficient  to  frame.    A  little  air,  and  early,  at  the  highest  point,  will  be 

cause  the  plants  to  elongate  and  grow,  the  results  would  be  the  true  safeguard ;  and,  provided  that  is  given  early,  to 

different ;  where  heat  is  implied  light  must  also  be  given.  prevent  accumulated  moist  heated  air,  the  gradual  rise  (A 

oTT^r*.  «T««  ^«  »..^«.«  the  temperature  by  sunHght  will  do  little  hann.    With  the 

SUNK  PITS  OB  HOUSES.  •               *^          j.         *^         V  "^^       mi                 i     ^       -li     x     j 

ThvAA  ^sr^^n^a^^^A^^^^  v.«-^  i^..»i^A  if  +1,^-  ««««  -«f«i«  aDove  prccautiou,  sun  heat  will  scarcely  be  able  to  draw  or 

foSro«rS?^°^°tod^4dT"ls^-^-V.oL^1^  weaie/a  plant.    The  time-the  e,rl,^„,of  ai^ia  of  te 

Sr  ^li«jy^'^  f  ^"%*'*'^  grateful  for  the  good  Two  ==4^*^' h2?  Cr^ut  ^e '^ o^p^^  ISd 

idea  suggested,  we  must,  we  fear,  answer  decidedly  m  the  v!i,;„  j  ?v^"  -^tT  otTir^it^x?  ^r^7*^ \\!^y.^C ^\^f^^^  i.^^ 

mA<»of;^      Ti/rinA   if  +u«  Vvw>«««,,«*:^«  ^f  «.v^4.«    A..,l4-»    «« j  Demnd  the  sun,  an  men  oi  air  at  the  bacc  of  a  Irame,  eariyj 

S!Sf^w '     ^  '  £  .      preservation  of  roots    fruits,  and  ^^   ;      ^         ^  ^  ^1       ^      ,^       ^  adding  a 

vegetables  with  a  frost-proof  roof  were  the  objects,  then  we  vl/;             ^^^  »**"  w^6»     ^         ^    «*«  5i*«o,  ««**  c»i«yu«^« 

vi^i^  <r»K«.««;T^A  4-^  „i«,^r4.«-«««4.i,;««4.v„4.  «  T— J^«  Tir^^^^**  littlo  morc  as  the  sun  was  at  the  meridian,  reducmg  m  the 

wo^d  subscribe  to  ^ost  everything  that    IsLl  or  Wight  ^  shutting  up  by  two  or  thie  o'clock,  would 

holds  out.    Were  the  sinkinfir  of  walls  as  much  as  possible  T*"tr      "'*         oxn*uo***5  «^  ^j  v^^  v*  muc>v  v  uavv.*.,  ''v«»* 

bol««rtho  anrface  tosecure  thesewalU  from  the  yariationa  m  ^^l"  Tli'^f^T^i^Lj^L^^noi^fT^f  hv  ^"^ 

onr  atmoaphere.  as  respects  heat  and  cold,  then  we  so  far  °llt'^^^^u'^t^ZifJ^A^Z^.^JJhly^^.^^ 

m„,m,^  ^^A  *.^ \^ 4.  xL^             'A'      xi.  J.       1. 1     -         J  clevcn  o  clocK,  thus  giving  tne  plants  a  vapour  bath  tor  one 

agree,  and  thus  accept  the  proposition  that  such  houses  and  ^„  .  ^r*.!,^  j '„  „„j^^«  4.6^  ^4.^r^^  ^«^  „  aZ^  «^i^  o«.^«..l»,•Tl«. 

nits  will  reauire  leaa  heat  than  one  with  the  waUa  exDoaed  P^^  ^^  ^'^^  ^^^'  ^^  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^^^^  P"^  ^  ^'  ^^^'  scorchmg 

tte^^^ding  sou  by  enclosed  air,  or  other  non-conducting'  liTp;o^\r'tr  cI^^es's^eTL'L^^r ^^ 

SKi  wJi:  ^of  put  T^fnTer'  ^thTrSw^^fa^y'  -'^-"^     ^-^  -^^  --  --^^  -<>*  ^^  ^  gi- so  ,j^ 

^^^TtI    ,                  ^  i    i?  winter  with  straw,  neatly  go^ewhat  puzzling  directions  to  Jane  or  Mary,  as  to  their 

Uuaon.    In  oui*  correspondent  s  sunk  house  or  pit  he  would      ..        ,.^-1*^  ,        ^  •/?  iC         ^-^  ««»"«  ^ z\^     •.^  „ 

_-^«  ^  4.*^v           j^i.        1            "v/»««  V*  i,      «         r.  pit  or  little  house,  if  they  would  only  themselves  give  a 

receive  the  above  advantacre  less  or  more  from  the  sunk    t^lxi      ^»'»'*^  tv     r*     ,  ^^   .^     .    T^xv  •    i ^v^.^       a 

walto.  bnt  then  the  <,to«  r^.  and  tho  radiation  of  heat  from  ^^"1?  ^J  "*  *^?  *°P  ^^°^,  *^«y  *!f^„  *^*1  S^  i.lSf 

it.  woold.  ere  long,  m  a  cold  night,  make  the  bottom  of  this  f*"^^  ^^'  }'^^\^l  ""^  7  ""^^^y  ^  5^nf  t?S? 

«ix.feet-deep  pit  L  cold,  nearly!  a^  the  outside  atmosphere.  ^L,  J  .^f«?f  U^M  l^i.^oh^tS^  thT^he^s^dd^ 

This  would,  no  doubt,  be  to  a  considerable  extent  neuti^ed  P?^*  "'j!^^'  yZT^l:^.  ^^vi^cr 

Iqr  the  stretched  covering  beneath  the  glass;  and  so  it  *''*^^*^.**5*'^^y '=*'?'**' .Tt?JI^if-»,«.M  fl.„«  l«  .««„ 

iwuld  be  by  a  double  glws  roof,  but  theie  ar^  equal  pre-  f  ^*"  "» "*?"  T^F  ^*y*  '  '^'^  T  jf  I^    ^^Jt^^T*^ 

^-,      ■■       .'  .,               5    -t  '""■>"""  ••"COO  «io  c.i<«»i  Mio  J  whore  fire  heat  can  be  afforded,  that  is  better  applied 

!SJr^     ^^^  *^?  «   P'^  P"^'^  f  ^^i^y'^'^  "^l  dnriag  the  day  than  at  night,  aUowing  the  heat  to  get  low 

ST^STc,    LI  !^i^o^«^th^^&J«^^"^^^  "«  thf  heat  is^taken  awa/    Where  a^flue  or  pipelaa  be 

w  lf?i.!^^~'^u            •     %'  «     ^""itw"  of  J>f "  aged,  the  safest  phm,  at  this  season,  would  be  to  k^  always 

S%ht'^r?vait^;;rd'^thi^tr^^^?^ernisi « -•H'^^'^*iaHhiKf3-in''a^t£^^ 

Sr  £*^?' '"r^'^tj:  of  keepin^pU«t.?om  damping  Sle^thf  ^t^S^^^  -"'on^^^ 

SJS^  ,-^»£;^«P      ii""*  °i     ""^^  ^'^  ^^'iw  air  being  fiven  without  too  much  lowering  the  temperature. 

fSS^'^^    •^i     ^''''  Ifdacouring  TeutOation  that  j     ^^te^ing  we  have  been  careful  to  use  as  litUe  as 

^^^fL^  „^  t?'i''^*^°Vt  *""*  «^P^"^''«  ^  »  P'*  ^^*'  possible  by  spilling  it  on  stages  or  paths.    In  cold  pite  it  is 

jwtoctod.  and  heated  m  the  usual  way     Though  we  thus  P^          ^ /    ^    1^^  •^^        »;     ^^   ^^^^  dminei. 

•gKssonr  opim^phunly.  we  are  not  the  less  thaiikful  for  ^     ^^     j      j^  P  ^       ^  ^■^^  temperature  is  giyea, 

tte  Ideas  presented,  so  snggesbye  of  miprovements.  mature  must  be  used  for  eyapation,  toprevent  tSe  air 

OBKAMKNTAL  DiPASTiONT.  getting  too  dzy ;  and  the  keener  the  frost,  and  the  stronger 

Hta  exjposed  at  the  sides  were  covered  neatly  by  an  inch  the  fires,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  moisture  needed,  to 
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prarent  the  atmoaphere  becoming  too  arid.  In  homiea  at  low 
temparatuies,  sach  aa  greenhouBSB  and  pits,  from  40°  to  46°, 
■neb  moiBtoidng  of  the  air  will  not  be  required,  nnless  in 
HTflra  frosts,  indeed,  when  aprinUing  the  atogea  &ud  patha 
ali^btlj  mB7  be  an  advantage.  In  mild  mn^gy  weather, 
tlie  escape  of  moiature  from  tlte  pots,  and  the  naturally 
taoiet  atate  of  the  ntmoephere,  will  render  nil  artiSoial 
additions  of  moisture  to  the  air  nnneceasary.  A  little  fire 
beat,  to  make  it  drier,  will  oftener  be  reqnirad,  and  that  will, 
too,  give  tnoTement  to  the  air,  and  thoa  beneSt  the  plants. 
A  little  conaidaration  will  mabe  all  right. — E.  F. 


COVENT  GAEDEN  MAEKET.— Dbcbmbbe  31. 

ChrliMiM.  nd  mppllaa  cantinaE  ninpla  tor  ill  rniiilninieats.    Applei  tnd 

putpaei  eoDDMid  ft  hlfli  l^re.  OnpM  ud  PInu  ai  s  qnSti  galGeicat  (or 
tbtdnunll.  or  (fe«  fantm  «in<  axoellent  Bluk  HambDrgba  art  to  be 
iMd.  u  wtll  H  rood  bassbM  ot  BsrluroHii.  Gmat  of  lUklndim  tban. 
dSBt;  Gornlult  BroeeoU  ■•  now  b«iclniiEiiE  to  come  in  In  qnuLit;;  snd  of 
PDtitaN  Han  mi*  hnrr  irrlTili  botb  b;  Ihe  Orut  Nortlmii  and  onut- 


[  Juiuf  a,  iiu. 

TrtDEln^  till  TtOM,  M* 

"'n"tSi?S5r  Inioa 

it  ones,  lad  It  ran  ofM 

avthsbill.    irDMIBp 


SrKIngna  Viiw  (Siirnii>1.-.Toii  in  rifbt 

hniav.      If  '.bfl  flfH  at  tbe  younj;  YLdh  tr* 
foTda  th«in  II  Haj  wn  In  pata  ■nQcienllj  U 

I  crop  al  rrntt  nut  t»''  do  tbl>  iiUhiiDl  digti 

dyn ;  bat  II  tod  froit  thwD  tbar  vlll  not  leq-aln  pnic:n(  U  ttai  lo^  tUv 

Ihnt  we'coald  btve  bees  rases  upllclt. 

TBiromi  iiTBSi-SirFacis  Cbocub  iot  Bukhiho  (fdm).— Of  aoUM 
j-on  will  pleuc  yosnslf  sMot  tbs  TrttonU  tan*,  und  keep  It  Mean  tnm 
frott.  It  ia  in  ersmeen  becuiN  yoa  fona  It  Into  (rowth.  Tha  mart 
probibla  rcnan  nf  todt  Siffroa  CiocaiH  not  blooDlilI  li  tbtir  liiTtBc  bMB 


t  leqnlra  uij  of  the  drj-* 


u  ;  Oimnnda  raftUi ;  Folf- 
tain ;  PolrpodlBm  ilpiitci, 
^piupenU;  BeolopiBdrisn 
Klmtom,  nmcMom.  mdMB- 
1 .  A.pienlom  Hillirit 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

',•  Wo  reqneat  tiat  no  one  will  write  priratelj  to  the  de- 
portmsntal  writers  of  the  "  Jioornal  of  HortiODltnre, 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Coont^  Gentleman."  By  ao 
doing  they  are  aalgected  to  nnjiutiflable  tronble  and 
expense.  All  oommtmications  should  Uierefore  be  ad- 
dressed toUIv  to  Tht  Editon  of  Ha  Journal  of  Hortieul. 
tari,  *«.,  171,  yiMt  Strttt.  L<mdon,  X.C. 

We  also  retmeat  ttat  oorreapondenta  will  not  mix  np  on  the 
aanie  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  auljscta,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
onswared  promptly  and  conTcniently,  but  write  them 
on  sepaiate  oommunicationa.  Also  nerer  to  send  more 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

M'.B.— Maiv  questions  mnat  remain  unanswered  until  next 

ADBKunx  DitToiDu  (/.  X.).-Th«  Aobrlsilii  nrj  nioch  rcHmbla  tba 
ArablMt,  tha  Aiiblg  daltoldei  bdng  proreily  Anbrlnli  daltoldai.  Anbli 
'if""      Hf*n'»I"in"  *'''"^"'*  pnrputti.    The  Anbrletli  dcltoidai  i> 


nM  ifta  blaonln?  by  vltliholiliii 


*.  ff.j-OnanM  ibonlj  ba  brOBirtitta 


OsTiAai  OuDsnH*  Dtcnovin  (Jt.  If.).— Va  hnn  no  ig 
<or^    •'  -i—H  I- Mr.  tghn.    Ka  wppi— *•  lua  ban  pabu 


^..  , . ,-.-- -- voed  of  Iba  bnaafa. 

lon^F  [>r  bu-kmide  by  tlie  odU,  but  not  h  u  to  bmk  tt,  ud  pa 
ith  one  or  two  leedi  fretbly  (qoeeiid  (torn  llie  MliUela*  bdTT, 
t-.i.  —J  .t „  [,  oompleMd.    ime  lead  )•  lood,  t£» 


•eadllnp,  not  nDlIKe  Cuci 
weDBiDliiloii  of  riin  viti 


Sit: 


I  ippait.   Tbay  miiia  iltaakad 

Opai  tha  baik  nado- 

tbni  pmaned  tm  In 


In  noh  ft  ■oiiU  ipioa.  ind  matt  nia  vary  low  thlD|>  'tor 
Htoia.  ftnd  dlilded  by  '•Iba  1  faet  wide.     Wn  Hilnk  thlt 

wall  thlt  we  ire  ■ma  yoa  will  do  Ibit  t 
In  dlimater,  u  two  canttea,  ira  ilrauy 

ooneplcaoni,  and  <o  far  drown  tba  oilier 

S  or   >!  feet  la   dlimster.  and  nlMd  : 

with  sDiiU.teiiad  Iti,  end  the  olbar  IB  Inchai  id<: 

bade,  tha  effect  wuald  be  lieltcr.    In  FlIhFf  uu«  the;  will  form  atftnd-p 

Ualaa  Terynaep.  we  tiire  no  fair  of  the  bink  if  thera  li  nod  nil  bi 

reoflmtnandlDf  [>eodJLTa,  WallLn^iDDlae,  &a.   If  yoaeend  tatftmpadn 
with  yoni  dlreetlon  yon  oan  hare  the  plin  ritonad. 

FsCHiA  CoLTDu,  to.  (A'oiKI.— Ton  ciD  hfttt  "  Florliti' Plow«n  tor  tt< 
Hut  "  If**  V  poat  from  OKI  oIBm  U  yoa  end  Bts  poatat*  itaua  with 
your  dlncUoB.  It  daisUi  Uit  enitirs  af  the  Faaluda.  RoHiMdiaMBOt 
rtqilra  M  be  Hwa  bi  baat.  HArd**liMt4S  la  rndftaUy  lawattni  a*  Mas- 
__ 'ginat*»tmmln*j  to  phuu^  t»  pnpan  thin  (or  mImIm 


Jasvary  a^  MM.  ] 
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Boms  (T.).— Onr  eorreqxndtnt  trithM  to  know  from  «Kne  oae 
who  hat  tried  It  wbottior  the  flae-plpd  joint  leaks,  bow  it  is  cleaned,  and 
how  the  outer  or  iow-plpe  to  Jointed  T 

OvTiBAaraA  rmersALis  (A  Cotutant  Smder,  Tunlridge).— You  eaanot 
do  better  then  irareoe  the  Byttem  adopted  at  Lady  Dorothy  NevilVs,  at 
Dangateia.  It  to  there  grown  in  a  tank.  In  which  to  a  dapth  of  16  or  18  inches 
of  water,  which  to  occisionaUy  flooded  to  remove  the  scum.  The  temper- 
ature of  the  water  ranges  from  60^  to  68^,  hot  that  of  the  atmosphere  of 
the  alove  to^  of  eonrve,  mnch  higher.  The  pot  shonld  ba  submerged.  The 
plant  may  also  be  grown  rery  well  In  wide  bell-glassee. 

Mamly  Potatoxs  Axm  Pbas  (A  Suh*eriber).^Bj  out-door  culture  in  the 
aontii  of  Ireland  you  ought  to  naye  them  as  early  as  in  southern  Cornwall. 
No  Turletiea  wlU  come  earlier  than  the  true  Walnut-leaved  Kidney  Potato. 
Of  Peaa,  DUIiatciie's  Early,  Sangeter*s  No.  1,  and  Early  Ringwood,  succeed 
•aeh  other  in  the  order  named :  but  to  haTc  a  good  suooession  of  first-  i 
quality  Peaa  we  should  grow  DUlistoue's  Early,  Sangster's  No.  1,  Champion 
of  England,  and  Yeltch's  Perfection.  Of  Beans,  Marshall's  Dwarf  Prolific 
to  the  earliest ;  and  of  Dwarf  Kidney  Beana,  the  Black  Belgian  if  you  can 
obtain  it  true. 

NAMsa  OF  Fmom  (JoAn).— The  Pear  was  quite  rotten  when  it  arrired, 
^at  appears  to  be  Benrr^  d*Aremberg.  No.  1  (Apple),  Colonel  Vanghan's : 
3  Like  Manx  Cbdlin.  (JJ.  8.  IT.).— The  Pear  is  Yicarof  Winkfleld,  and 
the  Apple  Scarlet  Nonpareil. 

Namss  op  Plamts  (^/ora).— Dictamnus  frazinella.  We  do  not  reeovnise 

the  Fern  by  the  name  you  mention.    (2.  X.).— Pterto  sermlata,  Pterto 

Not  numbered.    (H.  iT.).—!,  C^rtomiom  faleatam ;  2,  Lastrea 
ft  ' 


trsmula  ^ 

BMboldU;  8w  Adtontum  reniibrnfe  { '4,  InsuAdent.  (/.  d).— Lastrea  Filiz- 
naa.  {Alpha).'^,  Diplasium  decussatum ;  O,  Pterto  haatata ;  K,  Doe  of 
ue  forms  of  Hypolepto  tenuifolta ;  H  and  8,  Ptens  erotica  albo-lineata  ; 
C^AspleninmbnlbiferumTar. ;  B, Doodia  candata;  A,  Insufficient;  F,Oonio- 
mlebinm  append  icnlatum ;  D,  Allosoms  ertopos;  E,  Asplenium  TiTiparom. 
We  cannot  return  specimen*. 


POUITBY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOU)  CHBOinCLE. 

THE  DEPAETED  YEAE. 
Th«  old  year  with  its  joys,  troubles,  and  experiences  is 
passed  away.  Its  successor  now  presides;  and  we  have  as 
usual  to  express  our  thankfulness  that  we  have  been  spared 
to  address  our  readers  once  more,  to  tell  them  of  our43uccess, 
to  thank  them  for  their  support,  and  to  offer  them  our  good 
wishes. 

The  course  of  the  poultry  world  has  been  smooth  during 
the  year  1864.  The  promises  of  1863  have  been  kept.  The 
new  classes  that  were  demanded  have  been  well  filled  with 


highly  of  the  advance  in  White;  they  have  been  excellent 
and  numerous. 

Brahma  Pootras  have  outlived  their  detractors  with  few 
exceptions,  and  show,  on  all  occasions,  numerous  pens  of 
uniform  plumage  and  great  beauty.  It  is  now  well  under- 
stood, and  thoroughly  believed,  after  trial,  that  few  birds 
are  so  hardy  or  so  profitable  as  these. 

Malays  seem  limited  to  a  small  number  of  pens,  and  find 
but  few  admirers. 

Cr^ve-CcBurs  have  not  been  as  numerously  shown  as  we 
expected. 

We  can  speak  of  Hamburghs  as  we  have  done  for  many 
years.  They  vary,  and  no  improvement  can  ever  be  noted 
in  all  varieties  at  the  same  time.  This  year  our  highest 
praise  will  be  for  Golden-pencilled,  Golden-spangled,  and 
Black.  The  latter  had  separate  classes  at  Birmingham, 
and  filled  them  well,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  in  qualify. 
The  Golden-pencilled  and  Spangled  have  been  nearly  perfect, 
but  the  Silvers  have  lost  ground. 

Game  fowls  are  always  beautiful,  and  this  year  has  been 
no  exception.  Mr.  Statter  has  been  very  suocessfid.  Many 
of  the  winners  in  the  north  have  been  of  Mr.  Archer's 
celebrated  strain.  At  the  large  shows  the  various  classes 
of  this  beautiful  breed  have  formed  an  exhibition  of  them- 
selves. 

Bantams  have  marvellously  increased  in  the  Gtime  classes, 
and  they  are  birds  of  perfect  beauty  and  symmetry.  Blacks 
and  Whites  also  increase,  but  the  beautiful  Sebrights  seem 
at  a  standstill  as  to  numbers. 

Turkeys  have  hardly  held  their  own  in  weight.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Geese,  with  few  exceptions.  Bouen 
Ducks  go  ahead  in  weight  and  numbers.  They  are  fieur  more 
numerous  than  their  Aylesbury  competitors,  and  bid  fiur  to 
be  as  heavy.  Buenos  Ayreon  Ducks  daily  gain  more  admirera. 
Shows  are  becoming  more  numerous  in  connection  with 
agricultural  meetings.  In  the  north  of  England  they  are 
well  established,  and,  though  of  frequent  recurrence,  they 
are  well  supported.  They  make  little  progress  in  the  south 
and  south-west.  We  cannot  tell  why  poultry  should  be 
unpopular  with  the  farmer,  but  it  is  so :  and  hence  the  fact 
that  in  a  few  months  of  the  year  we  import  many  millions 


entries;  the  loVe  of  the  pursuit  has  been  increasing;  and  -  .  , 

we  believe  we  may  fairly  and  truthfully  say  that  at  no  pre-    ^^  ^Sgs.    An  attempt  has  been  made  to  get  up  a  Metro- 

▼iooa  period  have  there  been  as  many  new  exhibitors  coming    polito.n  Show  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  but  the  tune  of  year 


many  new  exniDicors  coming 

forward.  The  old  shows  are  well  supported  when  they  are  well 
managed.    Entries  are  numerous,  and  the  attendance  good. 

All  great  changes  must  be  more  or  less  progressive,  wien 
ponltiy  first  became  a  popular  question,  all  that  was  asked 
for  was  a  breed  that  would  s^  well  at  an  exhibition  or  in  a 
•ale-room.  No  heed  was  paid  to  the  food  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, nor  was  the  fitness  of  a  breed  either  for  a  peculiar 
^mate  or  poipose  ever  thought  of.  It  is  now  different. 
When  a  new  one  is  introduced,  one  of  the  first  inquiries  is, 
3^it»  good  table  bird  ?  The  deviation  of  its  popularity  or 
•*^  ^^'      on  the  public  favour  will  depend  on  its  useful 


its  

ereiyday  qualities. "  This  will  be  more  (^arly  shown  as  we 
review  the  different  breeds,  and  notice  the  position  they 
iiold  or  have  held  in  the  public  estimation. 

Botkingi  are  nearlv  perfect  in  every  way.  They  are  large, 
handflome,  heavy,  and  healthy.  They  fbrm  the  most  nume- 
rooa  dais  at  all  shows,  they  sell  readily,  and  are  evidently 
nvonxites  with  those  who  wish  either  for  sale  or  consumption 
to  produce  the  best  quality  of  poultry.  The  old-established 
QMmea  are  still  in  fix>nt,  but  they  have  new  colleagues  in  the 
pue^  list.  Lady  Holmesdale  and  Captain  Homoy  are  the 
Brat  in  this  breed. 

%att]flh  have  made  a  large  stride,  and  have  certainly 
ihofwu  better  in  quality  and  condition  than  for  several  years 
^aat.  If  they  keep  on,  the  days  of  Messrs.  Davies  and  Bake 
■in  be  seen  again  in  this  beautiful  breed.  Mr.  Jones  has  I 
)e€ii  at  the  hMd  of  the  chickens  at  Birmingham  and  Man- 1 
ihaaier.  The  entries  have  been  good,  except  in  the  hen  and 
Nillei  classes,  which  do  not  fill  as  they  should. 

Coehin-Chinae  keep  on  their  steady  way,  and  form,  de- 
erredly,  a  valuable  addition  to  our  shows.  Captain  Heaton 
laa  repeated  his  1863  victories,  and  been  the  principal 
■Jsefcaker  wherever  he  has  shown.  The  quality  of  the  birds 
lis  besA  excellent,  and  the  above-mentioned  victories  have 
ioibeen  easy  achievements;  worthy  competitors  have  been 
rhflve.  We  can  note  Uttle 
Partridge  breeds;  but  we 


was  unfavourable,  and  the  attendance  was  bad.  Birming- 
ham tlirives  as  ever.  Entries  are  more  numerous,  so  axe 
sales ;  more  visitors  attend,  and  more  money  is  taken. 

The  Poultry  Club  has  given  signs  of  life  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  and  if  it  be  for  the  good  of  a  pursuit  in 
which  we  are  much  interested  we  he^iily  wish  it  success. 
We  do  not  think  it  will  conduce  to  such  an  end  by  censuring 
the  management  at  Birmingham  in  the  appointment^? 
Judges.  They  have  been  the  same  for  many  years,  and  it 
has  moved  only  from  success  to  success. 

This  nearly  brings  us  to  a  dose.    Our  subject  has  been 
of  peaceable  times  and  doings.    We  are  grateftd  for  it.    We 
are  thankftd  our  task  involves  nothing  more — ^that  with  the 
end  of  the  year,  while  we  have  gratefhl  recollections  of  past 
pleasures  and  assodations,  we  can  hardly  recollect  a  differ- 
ence— certainly  we  have  had  none  that  will  live  in  our  re- 
membrance.   We  tender  our  best  thanks  to  man^  valuable 
I  and  able  contributors,  especially  for  the  kindly  spirit  in  which 
their  instructions  are  given.    We  admit  our  obligations  to 
an  increasing  list  of  subscribers.    We  are  thankftil  for  the 
satis&ction  which  these  things  bring,  grateful  for  the  pros- 
perity which  results  from  them,  and  hopeful  for  the  future. 
It  is  always  a  happiness  to  us  that  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
we  seek  to  give  pleasure  to  all,  and  that  it  is  our  good 
fortune  to  be  the  means  of  diffusing  knowledge  that  is  not 
only  useful  but  perfectly  innocent. 

Most  heartily  do  we  wish  to  all  with  whom  we  have  in 
any  way  to  do 

A  Happy  New  Yxab. 


et  at  J  el 
»  aad  I 


BRAHMA  POOTRAS. 

I  MUST  leave  all  impartial  readers  of  "our  Journal"  to 

dedde,  whether  in  my  late  defence  of  the  purity  of  the 

Brahma   I  used  the    word  '* hybrid"    erroneously.     The 

progress  in  the  I  course  was  forced  upon  me.    All  who  possess  a  copy  of  the 

san  speak  most '' beautiful "  Poultry  Book,"  I  refer  to  the  few  words  devoted 
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to  Bralimae.  They  will  there  see  that  the  word  "  hybrid  "  is 
used  by  "  our  Editor "  in  reference  to  the  Brahma,  closely 
following  suffgestions  as  to  the  probable  crosses  of  Malay, 
Dorking,  and  Cochin  which  might  make  a  Brahma.  In  these 
remarks  the  word  "  hybrid  "  has  no  reference  to  the  Brahma 
being  derived  from  a  cross  between  a  Pigeon  and  a  Pheasant, 
or  a  Galena  and  a  common  hen,  or  any  such  cross  of  different 
ffenera,  but  to  its  production  from  varions  known  breeds  of 
fowls.  I  cannot  see  then,  as  I  was  quoting  frx>m  the  "  Poultry 
Book,"  and  arguing  from  its  words  that  I  was  in  error  thus  fSar. 

I  would  bow  to  any  ornithologist  who  had  Brahmas  and 
Cochins  to  decide  upon,  only  I  would  place  this  before  him — 
jphran  a  Buff,  Partridge,  Cinnamon,  Black  and  White  Cochin 
oock,  and  a  Brahma  cock — ^if  they  are  the  same  breed,  why 
is  it  that  the  Brahma  cock  differs  from  all  the  other  varie- 
ties of  Cochin  in  the  form  of  the  back,  brows,  and  tail  ?  I 
have  read  affain  all  that  the  "Poultry  Book,"  says  about 
Brahmas,  and  I  cannot  find  there  any  admission  on  the  part 
of  Dr.  Bennett,  as  to  the  cross  in  the  origin,  and  our  ex- 
perience of  Yankeedom  is  not  in  favour  of  their  truth, 
especially  where  money  is  to  be  made. 

I  may  add  further,  that  I  hatched  two  chickens  last  year, 
the  produce  of  a  Brahma  cock  and  Black  Cochin  hen,  that 
one  of  these  was  a  correctly  marked  Brahma  cockerel  with  a 
single  comb,  the  other  a  black  hen  with  silvery  hackle  and 
pea-oomb ;  that,  I  should  say,  these  birds  partook  more  of 
the  Brahma  than  Cochin,  and  that  if  the  Brahma  is  already 
partly  Cochin,  this  result  ought  not  to  have  been  arrived  at. 

Another  question  arises  out  of  this  discussion.    Are  not 
all  our  known  breeds  of  poultry  more  or  less  manufactured  ? 
If  I  am  forced  to  say  the  Brahma  is,  my  judgment  would  be 
that  all  are,  and  if  so.  Why  this  raid  against  the  Brahma 
only  P    Why,  if  it  is  conceded  to  other  broeds,  that  by  their 
breleding  true  to  feather,  &c.,  they  have  established  them- 
selves, is  it  not  also  allowed  to  BnUimas  ?    It  savours  some-  : 
idiat  of  jealousy.    The  progress  of  the  Brahma  in  public  | 
ikvour  the  last  two  or  tluree  years  has  been  so  rapidly  up-  i 
wards  that  we  can  read,  that  at  Brighton  the  "great  feature"  i 
jOf  the  Show  was — Cochins?  No !  they  only  mustered  for  all 
varieties  of  colour  eight  pens !    Dorkings  ?  no,  again !  but 
Brahmas,  which  musterea  twenty-eight  pens  against  the 
small  enby  of  Cochins ! — Y.  B.  A.  Z. 

[There  is  no  "jealousy"  actuating  us,  we  merely  wish  to 
axrive  at  the  truth  on  all  subjects  within  our  province.  Dr. 
Bennett's  statement  that  the  parents  of  the  Brahma  Pootra 
were  a  Cochin-China  and  a  Chitagong  is  in  a  work  published 
by  himself.  There  is  no  force  in  the  result  of  the  cross  be- 
tween a  Brahma  Pootra  and  Cochin-China,  for  the  same 
would  happen  and  does  happen  often  when  other  related 
Tarieties  are  crossed.  It  is  quite  probable  that  many  of  our 
breeds  of  poultry  are  mere  varieties,  the  results  of  crossing, 
but  the  difficulty  is  to  discover  which  are  the  original  species. 
If  the  Brahma  Pootra  is  a  bird  of  superior  merits,  it  will 
matter  nothing  that  it  is  a  variety  of  the  Cochin-China.] 


POTJLTEY-KEEPING    FEOM    A   COMMEECIAL 

POINT  OF  VIEW. 

(Co»<ini*ed/rom  jKigfe  520,  VoL  VII.) 

OEKERAL  RULES  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN  POULTRY  BREEDING. 

THE  BBBEDINO-8TOCK. 

Ist.  The  hens  selected  to  breed  from  should  be  kept  apart 
from  the  cock  until  they  aie  at  least  twelve  months  old,  and 
the  cock  should  not  be  less  than  eighteen  months  old  before 
he  is  put  with  hens,  as  a  too  early  call  on  nature  degene- 
rates the  breed. 

2nd.  Whatever  races  are  selected  they  should  be  the  most 
perfect  specimens  that  can  be  obtained,  as  the  first  outlay 
will  well  repay  itcelf. 

drd.  That  the  distinct  races  be  kept  strictly  separate, 
except  where  it  is  intended  to  obtain  a  cross  breed,  and  for 
this  the  finest  specimens  of  both  races  and  sexes  must  be 
selected. 

4th.  Not  more  than  six  hens  should  be  allotted  to  a  cock. 

6th.  After  the  third  breeding  year  it  is  advisable  either  to 
sen  the  stook  or  to  fatten  them  for  the  market,  as  they  be- 
oome  less  prolifiQ»  and  their  progeny  are  apt  to  degenerate. 

-»*>»   TI.O  «igFgg  at'^ld  be  ooUectod  si-.  '*»-» '  tmc^  times 


a-day,  as  when  a  fecundated  egg  has  been  sat  apom  fin*  a  fcw 
hours  the  germ  very  soon  beoomes  developed,  and  the  egg 
is  afterwaras  unfit  for  hatching. 

7th.  The  stock  must  be  fed  regularly  at  sinmse,  and  in 
the  afternoon  an  hour  before  going  to  roost, 

THX  I.1.YIKO-8T0CK. 

1st.  When  it  is  intended  to  sell  the  eggs  for  consumption, 
it  is  advisable  to  pen  hens  up  without  a  oock,  to  praveni 
the  eggs  being  fecundated,  as  they  will  then  keep  fresh 
much  longer.  This  system  of  keeping  hens  by  Itiemseihrei 
has  another  great  advantage,  as  they  will  lay  a  great  msagf 
more  eggs  during  the  year. 

2nd.  From  twSve  to  eighteen  hens  can  be  kept  togettur 
in  a  home  as  riiown  in  figs.  7  and  8. 

3rd.  The  eggs  should  be  collected  twioe  a-day. 

4th.  For  feeding  the  same  rule  applies  as  above ;  and  fiie 
reason  for  selecting  sunrise  and  afb^noon  for  feeding  is,  thst 
it  is  before  and  after  the  laying  time,  during  which  the  hsas 
on  their  nest  would  receive  no  food. 

THX  CHICKXNS. 

1st.  From  the  day  they  are  hatched  to  the  time  when 
they  begin  to  roost,  not  more  than  twelve 
chickens  ought  to  bekept  in  one  compart- 
ment, as  they  will  huddle  together,  and 
the  weak  ones  either  be  crushed  or  suffo- 
cated. 

2nd.  The    place  to  which  the  young 
chickens  retire  ought  to  have  a  dry  floor, 
and  be  kept  scrupulously  dean;  and  as 
the  floor  is  the  ooldest  part  of  a  room.    Fig.  12.— Sectkm  of 
their  roosting-box  ought  not  to  be  more       "****^°'^»SiSL/'' 
than  12  inches  high,  and  the  top  to  be       joonf  cnwMSfc 
slanting,  which  will  keep  the  warm  air  in  the  roost.  Bee  fig.  It, 

3rd.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  roost  on  perches  they  shoold 
be  removed  to  the  poultry-home — say  about  thirty  to  each 
home. 

4th.  When  the  cockerels  can  be  distinguished  from  the 
pullets,  they  should  be  penned  separately.  From  this  stock 
the  breeding  and  laying  stock  will  be  selected  to  replace  old 
cues. 

5th.  The  feeding  of  chickens  ought  to  take  place  not  lass 
than  three  times  a-day,  and  be  of  a  liberal  kind,  with  plenty 
of  finely-diopped  green  vegetables,  and  an  occasional  snpp^ 
from  the  vermin  nursery,  but  no  meat  should  be  given. 

Gth.  Occasionally  a  little  flowers  of  sulphur  and  oodde  of 
iron  mixed  with  their  food  will  keep  them  in  good  liealth. 
Sulphate  of  iron  and  lime  water  are  likewise  given  with 
great  advantage  in  their  drink ;  this  applies  also  to  aH  kind 
of  poultry. 

THE  LATINO  OF  SGOS 

Takes  place  in  the  morning  during  the  sammer  moBthB, 
and  grddually  later  in  the  day  as  winter  approaches,  until 
moulting  time  arrives,  when  the  hens  cease  lavizig  till  the 
have  their  new  feathers,  or  for  about  two  monws.  Althoi 
a  hen  can  only  lay  a  certain  number  of  eggs  daring  her 
yet  her  laying  may  bo  stimulated  by  an  appropriate  diet  (i 
"Food  for  Laying-fowls "V  as  also  by  a  genial  temperatnre 
kept  up  in  the  poultry-nome.  It  has  been  sati^actorily 
proved,  that  under  such  circumstances  a  hen  will  lay  at  least 
thirty  eggs  more  during  the  winter  months,  a  time  when 
they  are  most  valuable,  both  for  artificial  hatching  and  con- 
sumption ;  and  taking  an  establishment  with  two  thoasaad 
laying,  and  one  thousand  breeding-hens,  the  extra  profit  will 
be  as  follows : — 


EXTBA   REVENUE. 

8000  Hens  at  80  extra  eg^=  90,000 ;  at  15«.  per  100 

SXTBA.  EXPENSES. 
Fuel,  wear  and  tear,  daring  four  months  


£er5  0  0 


50    0    0 


Or  a  nett  oxira  pMflt  of «, 625    0    0* 

to  be  ascribed  solely  to  a  warm  temperature  and  appropciate 
diet.  But  this  is  not  the  only  advantage  derived  fren  a 
gonial  temperature  during  the  winter  months — ^it  may  save, 
perhaps,  hundreds  of  pounds  in  the  loss  of  poultry,  from 
diseases  caused  by  exposure  to  damp  and  oold. 

Just  as  the  lag^ng  can  be  forced  by  artifioial  means,  90 
can  it  also  be  retarded.    When  it  is  intended  to  ke^ 


•  We  mnst  warn  our  readers  against  our  correepondnt's  profit  aad  loM 
«alcalatiaM.  He  flMkea  ao«Uowaaee  ftir  Aeatka,  and  aCkar  larva  dtdmClns. 


lanaaxf  t.  IMf .  ] 
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hum  fior  lajoitf  dozmg  the  time  that  others  are  moolting, 
'«Udh  general^  begins  in  September,  it  is  on!/  neoessazy  to 
pnll  out  the  ftathers  of  snoh  hens,  and  thus  produce  an  arti- 
nmal  moaltincr  about  two  months  sooner — say  early  in  July, 
when  they  wiU  cease  hq^ing  until  their  feathers  haye  grown 


- 

Sfffi. 

Sixth  yesr 

after  hatohiiig  50  to  60 

S«T«nth 

ditto 

85  to  40 

Biffhth 

ditto 

15  to  SO 

Minth 

ditto 

ItolO 

THS  OTABnTK. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  ovarimn  of  a  fowl  is  com- 
poaod  of  aiz  hnndred  ovules  or  eggs ;  therefore,  a  hen  during 
the  whole  of  her  life  cannot  possibly  lay  more  eggs  than  six 
hnndred,  and  which  in  a  natural  course  are  diatr%uted  over 
nine  years  in  the  following  proportions : — 

RnftyeftrarterhBtehiiif  lAto  20 
Soeoiid  ditto  100  to  120 

Third  ditto  ISO  to  185 

Fourth  ditto  100  to  115 

Fifth  ditto  OOto  ao 

It  follows  that  it  would,  not  be  profitable  to  keep  hens 
after  their  fourth  year,  as  their  produce  would  not  pay  for 
their  keep  except  when  thoy  are  of  a  valuable  and  scarce 
breed. 

PSBSS&VATION  or  SGOS. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  preservation  of  eggs, 
and  many  are  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made,  but 
none  have  as  yet  given  satisfiM^on,  and  for  the  sole  reason 
that  the  structure  of  the  egg  is  not  considered  in  relation  to 
the  physical  and  chemical  laws  which  govern  evaporation, 
permeation,  and  putrefaction.  The  shell  of  the  egg  being 
poroua  to  admit  air  to  the  chicken  during  the  process  of  in- 
cnbation,  allows  also  part  of  the  liquid  to  evaporate,  and  the 
air  to  penetrato,  when  the  eggs  are  not  used  soon  after  being 
Ittd ;  and  the  air  acting  on  uie  animal  matter  produces  early 
daoomposition  and  putrefaction,  particularly  in  fecundated 
eggs,  m  which  the  germ  is  first  decomposed,  clear  eggs, 
the  produce  of  hens  wnich  have  not  been  with  a  cock,  keep- 
ing fresh  much  longer.  This  can  be  easily  exemplified  by 
putting  an  old  fecundated  egg,  and  an  old  clear  egg  under  a 
hen  when  sitting,  and  it  wiu  be  found  that  after  the  twenty- 
fizat  day  the  fecundated  egg  is  putrid,  and  the  clear  still  fit 
for  use. 

To  exclude  the  aic  from  the  egg,  and  to  prevent  the  eva- 
poration of  its  liquid,  it  has  been  proposed  by  some  writers 
to  pack  the  eggs  in  salt,  lime,  bran,  sawdust,  &c.,  by  others 
to  keep  them  immersed  in  lime  water,  in  salt  water,  or  both 
combined.  Others,  again,  suggest  to  varnish  or  oil  the  eggs, 
and  some  even  to  parboil  them. 

.  Hiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  were  the  object  in  view  solely 
to  preserve  the  egffs  from  becoming  putrid,  some  of  these 
auggestiona  miffht  be  employed  with  advantage ;  but  there 
la  more  required  than  simply  to  preserve  the  eggs  from  pu- 
tvaihction ;  for  instance,  for  kitchen  use,  and  the  breakfast- 
taUe,  eggs  ought  not  only  to  be  preserved  fresh,  but  also 
free  from  any  mreign  fiavour,  such  as  lime,  salt,  bran,  saw- 
doatk  varniah,  and  oil,  must  unavoidably  impart  to  the  egg 
through  its  porous  shell;  and  as  for  breeding  from  such 
preaerred  eggs  it  is  out  of  the  question.  Whoever  has  seen 
any  ohiolrens  hatched  from  salted  or  mouldy  eggs,  or  from 
smch  as  have  been  varnished  or  oiled  ?  which  latter  process 
stops  up  the  pores  through  which  the  air  so  indispensable  to 
the  formation  and  development  of  the  chicken  must  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Now,  the  most  effective,  simple,  and  economical  plan  for 
truly  preserving  eggs,  and  without  imparting  to  them  any 
foreign  flavour,  or  rendering  them  unfit  for  hatching  pur- 
is  to  use  the  patent  stoppered  glass  jars  with  vul- 
canised india-rubber  joints  (see  fig.  13),  and 
proceed  thus — Immediately  after  collecting  the 
eggs  put  the  jar  in  hot  water,  and  when 
thoroughly  warm  so  as  to  rarify  the  air,  place 
the  egg^  in  the  jar,  the  pointed  end  upper- 
most, and  pack  and  line  with  paper  shavings, 
or  cocoa-nut  fibre,  to  prevent  them  from  break- 
ing, then  close  the  jar  before  taking  it  out  of 
the  water,  and  it  will  bo  found  that  eggs  pre- 
served by  this  method  will  be  fit  for  hatching 
twelve  months  after,  and  that  those  intended 
for  the  breakfast-table  will  be  as  fresh  as  on  the 
day  they  were  laid. — Q-.  K.  Gstblin,  Civil  Engineer,  London, 

(To  be  eon  tinned.) 
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HECKMONDWIKE  POULTEY  SOCTETrS 

SHOW. 

Thx  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  the 
26th  ult.,  at  the  Wool  Pack  Inn,  in  a  large  room  recently  built 
for  public  use.  The  day  being  frosty  and  dear,  and  a 
holiday,  the  number  of  visitors  was  larger  than  at  any  pre- 
vious exhibition.  This  being  a  kind  of  mutual  help  society, 
the  object  of  exhibitors  is  not  so  mudi  to  obtain  large  money 
prizes,  as  to  ascertain  the  comparative  merits  of  the  fiswls 
exhibited,  the  best  of  which  often  change  owners,  and  again 
appear  in  different  hands  the  next  time  they  are  exhibited. 
This  year  several  pens  were  sold,  and  at  the  dose  of  the 
Show  were  forwarded  to  their  new  owners  in  HiafjiTif.  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  prices  obtained  were  in  most  cases 
good,  a  Cochin  Bantam  fetched  JB7  10s.  The  number  of 
pens  was  larger  than  last  year,  and  with  the  exception  of 
Class  17,  Game  hen  of  any  colour,  eadi  pen  contained  a 
single  cock  bird. 

The  Oame  classes  were  well  filled,  fully  one-half  of  the 
pens  wore  occupied  by  them.  In  the  Black-breasted  and 
Brown  Bed  classes,  the  Judges  found  it  no  easy  matter  to 
decide  which  should  take  the  prizes.  The  highly  commended 
birds  were  truly  exceUent.  The  Duckwings  were  a  superior 
class,  and  in  excellent  feather.  In  the  Game  Bantam  daaseB 
the  birds  were  first-class,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  we 
found  that  several  pens  had  changed  owners.  The  Blades 
were  fine  spedmens,  such  as  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  beat. 
Some  good  Whites  were  shown,  but  this  district  is  too 
smoky  for  them  to  look  dean.  The  Spanuh  class  contained 
some  excellent  birds,  but  the  entries  were  few.  We  were 
disappointed  in  the  Hamburgh  classes  ;  as  these  have  here 
always  been  called  "  the  cottager's  fowl,"  we  expected  to 
find  the  entries  in  greater  numbers.  Cochin  and  Brahmm 
Footra  entries  were  few,  but  the  birds  were  good.  The  class 
for  Game  Hens  of  any  colour  was  a  most  interesting  one,  the 
prize-takers  nobly  won  their  honours. 

Game  Cocks  ( Black-breasted  Red).— First,  R.  Heminflnv^ay,  Sbelf.  Seoondy 
J.  Firth,  Halifax.  Highly  Commended,  G.  Helliwell.  SheflSeld ;  A.  Hodgson, 
Illingwurth.  Comsiended,  B.  Nu;lor,  Heckmondwike;  J.  Joy,  Lirerscdge 
Hall. 

Game  Cocks  (Brown  Red).— First,  II.  C.  Mason,  Dri(;hlln(^n.  Seoond, 
J.  Fell,  Adwatton.  Hif^taljr  Commended,  G.  Helliwell,  Sheffield ;  J.  Bll«y, 
Ch'ckenley.    Commended,  G.  Kobla.  Suincliffe ;  J.  Brook,  Qomarsal. 

Cocks  (Duckwlngt»  and  other  Grey  and  Blue).  — Firnt,  W.  WhitelsVa 
LiTer&edge.  Second,  J.  Fell,  Adwalton.  Highly  Commended,  Q.  HarUeja 
Goiuer»al ;  J.  Uiley,  Chickenlcy.  Commended,  J.  Alderson,  Halifax;  W. 
Bentley,  Scholcs. 

CocKrt  (White  and  Pile).— First,  T.  J.  Sunderland,  Colay  HalL  Saooadv 
H.  C.  Mas)u,  Drighlington. 

Cocks  (Black  und  Brassy-winged).— First,  J.  Vlckerman,  Chlckenley. 
Second,  J.  Brouk,  Gomersal.  Highly  Commended,  G.  Helliwell,  Sheffltl^ 
Commended,  G.  Noble,  StainclifTe. 

Bantam  Cock^  (Red  Game).— First,  G.  Noble,  Staindiffe.  Second,  J.  Fella 
Adwaltux;.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Ehim,  Heckmondwike.  Commended, 
J.  Firth,  Halifax ;  O.  Helliwell,  Sheffiel«L 

Bantam  Cocks  (Duckwing  Game).— First,  H.  Oldroyd,  Heekmondwiko. 
Second,  h.  Wright,  Staindiffe.  Highly  Commended,  C.  Smithson,  Heck- 
mondwike.   Commended,  G.  Helllwe!!,  Sheffield. 

Ka.ntams  (Black).— First,  T.  P.  Preston,  Heckmondwike.  Soeood,  H. 
OldroTd.  Hoekmundwike.    Highly  Commended.  J.  Brooke,  HeckmondwUM. 

Bantams  (White). -Fir^t,  G.  HelliweU,  Sheffield  Second,  H.Oldroyd, 
Heckmondwike.    Highly  Commended.  G.  Preston,  Heckmondwike. 

SpAsriHH  (Black).- First,  J.  Befiamont,  Dewsbnry.  Second,  J.  Tlflker- 
man.  Cbickenley     Highly  Commended,  J.  Oldroyd,  Dewsbnry  lioor. 

Hambuaoh  (Spangled).— Prize,  G.  Helliwell,  Sheffield. 

Hambl'buh  (Fcncil.cu),— First  and  Second,  S.  Smith,  Nortbowram. 

Cociim-PHi^cA  rAny  colour^.— First,  O.  Helliwell,  Sheffield.  Second, 
C.  Lister,  Mirfleld. 

BaAHMA  PooTRA  CocKR.— Flrst,  C.  Lister,  Mirfleld.  Second,  A.Tatteri- 
fleld.  Hvckmondwlkc. 

AST  oTHKR  Distinct  BaEKn.— First,  C.  Lister,  Mirfleld  (Snitans).  Seoond, 
<1.  Noble,  Staincliffe  (Cochin  Bantams).  Highly  Commended,  S.  BalUdayt 
Hfckmondwike.    Coniiiiended.  W.  Leadbetter,  Mirfleld. 

Game  Ueh  (Any  colour).— Flr^t,  XL  C.  Ifason,  Drlghlington.  Second, 
G.  Nolde,  Stalnclitfe.  Hi,thly  Commended,  G.  Helliwt'U,  Sheffield;  T. 
A tk.:.'^on,  Heckmondwike.  Commended,  A.  Tattersfleld,  Heckmondwike; 
T.  J.  tfunderland,  C<jley  Hull;  J.  Harrison,  Holbeck. 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  J.  W.  Thompson,  Southowram;  and 
Mr.  Enoch  Hutton,  Pudsey. 


BBAHMAS. 

Although  we  have  heard  lately  of  the  funereal  rites,  &c., 
as  connected  with  this  **  mongrel  lot,"  although  the  attorney- 
general,  and  we  presume  his  client,  are  both  gone  to  the 
tomb  of  all  the  Capulets  like  weeds,  I  suppose  these  "  mon- 
grels" are  very  difficult  to  eradicate.  I  refer  my  reverse 
••  Z.  A.  B.  Y."  to  the  Brighton  Show.     There  Dorkings— 
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Dorkings  do  I  write  ?  aye  Dorkings  in  a  southern  county,  which  my  own  views  have  undergone  in  the  course  of  my 

the  fowl,  ^r  exeellenee,  for  the  south,  &c.— had  two  classes,  investigations :  these  extend  over  a  period  of  Bome  «gftt « 

and  jei2  offered.    They  mustered  35  pens.  ten  years.     It  is  with  diffidence  I  confess  that,  even  now, 

The  "cross-breds"  had  JBS  10«.  offered,  and  they  mus-  I  attempt  a  solution ;  fori  know*  that  the  subject  in  tome 

tered  only  28  pens !    Do  we  need  any  further  &cts,  that  in  of  its  aspects  has  not  only  been  brought  before  the  reMMS 

a  "southern"  county  these  "mongrels"  ought  to  remain  of  this  Journal  in  1862  by  that  inde&tigable  and  minnte 

unnoticed  ?     Why  do  persons  keep  such  wretched  birds  ?  apiarian  observer  Mr.  Woodbury,  but  has  also  I  notice 

Strange,  no  other  breed  came  near  this  unpopular  fowl  as  a  been  a  theme  of  controversy  among  the  leading  ^narians 

payer  to  the  show,  and  in  the  prize  list  ^even  pens  were  in  Germany, 
mentioned  in  one  class,  and  six  in  two  classes  of  Dorkings  !         Pew  naturalists  or  bee  historians  seem  to  take  any  notioe 

The  coffin  does  not  appear  to  have  been  strong  enough ! —  at  all  of  what  I  choose  to  designate  "bee  commotionB  and 

Y.  B.  A.  Z.  queen  encasements,"  or  if  they  do,  it  is  only  in  an  inddentel 

manner,  and  in  reference  exclusively  to  such  commotionB  as 

follow  the  loss  of  a  queen.    There  are  other  commotions. 

Thx  Brighton  Poultry  Show  has  afforded  another,  and,  I  however,  which  take  place  in  the  apiary,  and  which  the  ob- 

trust,  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  growing  popularity  of  the  servant  cultivator  win.  not  fail  to  notice,  although  he  may 

Brahmas,  and  of  the  especial  esteem  in  which  they  are  held  qq^^  consider  them  of  sufficient  importance  thoroughly .  to 

in  the  south  of  England.    It  also  proves  conclusively  the  investigate  and  explore.    My  attention  was  early  directed 

necessity  for  dividing  the  Brahma  class  at  any  first-rate  {^  ^q  consideration  of  these,  but  for  a  long  time  I  was  at  a 

show,  as  has  been  already  done  at  Islington  and  Man-  ^^g  ^  account  for  them;  they  appeared  to  me  a  perfect 

Chester.    The  following  are  the  numbers  in  each  class : —  enigma>  and  wrapped  up  in  profound  mystery. 


Brahmas 28 

Coloured  Dorking  Chickens ...  22 

Bantams 17 

Ooloared  Dorkings IS 

AnjTarlety  18 

Game 18 

Game  Chickens 11 

Gold  HamburghB....M U 


Sllrer  Hamborghs 11  To  such  as  are  not  well  versed  in  the  habits  of  the  bee  I 

s^bh  ChtokcM I       ™»y  explain  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  commotion  whidi 

ESSing  Cockerel','".".;;!!!."."!!     7       may  occur  in  a  hive,  and  which  differ  from  each  other  m 


Spanish 6  some  essential  particulars.    It  is  only  the  intelligent  ob- 

Poiish 6  g^jyer.  however,  that  can  discriminate  between  them.    The 

Mffle  uHJKs 9  ^^^  ^^^  .^  ^^^  palpable  is  that  which  takes  place  under 

•.     .„ ,             XI.  i.  xo.    «    V        1              XI.    1          X  .  the  following  drcumstaiices.    Suppose  the  queen  to  be  re- 

^v^^oT"  ^  ^!r  *«:*  *i®  Brahma  class  was  the  largest  in  ^  ^     \  ^^^^  ^^^1   hived,  what  takes  place ?    The 

the  Show,  beatmg  the  Dorking  chickens  by  six,  the  Ban-  ^              ^^^  thereafter  on  becoming  aware  of  the  loee 

tarns  by  eleven  pens,  and  more  than  doubling  any  other  .  ainteted,  run  about  in  all  directions  throughout  the 

cUss.    As  to  qudity.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  eleven  pens  gj^^l^piope  every  comer  in  quest  of  her.    The  aeitatiott 

of  Brahmas  were  notic^  by  the  Judge,  bemg  tr^le  the  ^.^^  ^  the  knowledge  of  the  loss  extends  itself  among 

average  number  noticed  m  the  other  classes.— Brahma  ^^  masses.     The  bees  rush  fariously  out  and  in  at  tiie 

PooTKA.                     ^ entrance,  flying  about  in  all  directions,  until,  desptUiinj:  of 

finding  out  their  lost  sovereign,  they  desert  the  hive  in  a 

A  NEW  CHAPTEE  IN  THE  NATURAL  HI8T0EY  body,  and  aft«  filling  the  ajf  in  wiH  confusion  return  to  tte 

m?  Tin?  Tn?i?  Parent  hive  from  which  they  had  pnmanty  issued.    TbB 

Ui*    injli  J5.tiiJj..  origin  of  this  commotion  is  quite  manifest  to  the  merest 

tyro  in  bee-knowledge. 

BEX  COMMOTIONS  AND  QUMN  ENCASEMENTS.  Auothcr  kind  of  (wmmotion  occurs  from  a  like  caoBe*  the 

This  is  a  new  chapter  in  apiarian  science,  and  future  his-  loss  of  the  queen,  but  under  different  circumstanoes  and 

torians  who  would  take  up  the  pen  to  write  a  systematic  conditions,  and  the  commotion  among  the  bees  wiU  oonse- 

and  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  honey  bee  must,  if  their  qnently  manifest  itself  in  another  form.    Suppose  yon  X6- 

knowledge  is  not  behind  the  age  in  which  they  live,  devote  move  the  queen  in  the  summer  months  from  a  nealthy  stodi: 

a  whole  chapter  to  the  consideration  of  the  very  interesthig  hive  contaLiing  eggs  and  brood  in  all  stages,  what  KSSowut 

and  novel  subject — bee  commotions  and  queen  encasements,  in  a  short  time— m  less  than  half  an  hour,  perhaps — mani- 

The  manuscript  which  terms  the  substance  of  a  portion  of  festations  of  the  loss  will  be  observable.    The  beee  wiU 

the  following  article  has  lain  aside  in  my  repositories  for  become  agitated ;  the  younger  bees,  especially,  will  be  seen 

several  years,  and  was  not»  ther^ore,  originally  intended  for  running  out  and  in  at  ^e  entrance,  restless,  and  seaichiDg 

The  Journal  ov  HostiguiiTITBb.    The  peculiar  and  hitherto  all  over  the  hive  in  quest  of  their  missing  sovereign.    The 

mysterious  facts  to  which  it  makes  reference  are  of  such  a  commotion  in  this  case,  however,  is  partial  only  and  alight 

character  that  I  confess  I  felt  somewhat  unwilling  publicly  when  compared  with  the  former  case,  and  its  character  will 

to  hazard  a  theory  regarding  phenomena  which  farther  in-  be  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  condition  and  drcnmstanoee 

vestigation  and  a  more  enlarged  experience  might  possibly  of  the  hive  for  the  time  being.    In  such  a  case  as  the  one 

cause  me  to  alter  or  abandon.    Moreover,  at  the  period  now  supposed  the  commotion  generally  subsides  in  a  short 

referred  to,  the  subject  itself  had  apparently  escaped  the  time,  inoeed,  it  is  sometimes  so  sUght  as  often  to  attract 

attention  of  both  the  naturalist  and  practical  bee-keeper — ^no  little  notice,  even  by  the  more  observant ;  for,  with  the  ex- 

British  author,  to  my  knowledge,  having  taken  any  notice  ception  of  the  younger  bees  occasionally  afterwards  displaj- 

of  it,  and  no  apiarian  I  ever  met  having  made  it  a  matter  of  ing  signs  of  agitation  and  restlessness,  the  industry  and 

study  or  investigation.    I  believed  I  had  made  a  discovery  work  of  the  hive  are  otherwise  unimpeded,  and  all  will 

of  a  vexy  peculiar  character — a  discovery  of  certain  strange  apparently  go  on  as  before.    The  difference  in  the  character 

phenomena  occasionally  occurring  in  the  apiary  in  regard  of  the  commotions  in  these  two  cases  lies  in  this — that  in 

to  which  the  queen  occupied  a  prominent  part,  and  which  the  latter  there  are  in  the  hive  materials  out  of  which  the 

were  evidently  caused  by  something  affecting  her  circum-  bees  can  repair  the  loss  they  have  sustained,  and  rear  fbr 

stances  or  condition.    In  this  Journal  I  have  more  than  themselves  a  new  and  youthM  successor,  which  in  due  time 

once  hinted  at  the  subject,  and  in  the  concluding  paragraph  will  exercise  all  the  ftinctions,  and  discharge  all  the  reqoire- 

ments  of  queen  and  mother.  If  such  materials,  however,  be 
not  present  in  the  hive  in  the  case  supposed ;  if,  for  instano^ 
the  queen  die  during  winter  or  early  spring,  or  late  in 
autumn  when  no  such  easts  or  brood  exist,  then  so  soon  as 


of  an  artide  written  by  me  in  No..  95  (20th  of  January,  1863), 
I  stated  that  in  investigating  the  curious  phenomena  in 
question  I  had  bestowed  considerable  attention  and  thought, 
and  though  I  could  not  say  that  I  had  been  able  to  unravel 
entirely  the  true  solution,  yet  if  ever  induced  to  take  up 
pen  to  endeavour  to  cut  this  Gordian  knot,  to  unravel  this 
physical  mystery,  I  should  describe  the  subject  of  my  essay 
to  be  "  A  New  Chapter  in  the  Natural  History  of  the  Bee." 

While  now,  therefore,  taking  up  my  pen  in  fulfilment  of 

nis  promise  to  narrate  the  results  of  my  experience  on  this 

nteresting  subject,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  preserve,  as 

have  already  said,  a  portion  of  the  original  manuscript 

-afift'^ec*   '*  '^  ^'^'*  ''^^  othe'*  i)nnv*«A  th***»  V*  «*^'>^  ^ht*  c^**ngeB 


ejfgs 

the  bees  become  cognisant  of  the  loss  the  commotion  will 
assume  a  more  aggravated  form,  and  be  more  tumultuous 
in  its  character.  Great  excitement  will  prevail  through- 
out the  entire  hive,  which  extends  sometimes  over  several 
days,  during  which  period  I  have  often  witnessed  partial 

•  In  May,  186S,  Mr.  Woodbury  wrote  me  "  I  wiih  yoa  would  take  vp 
your  pen  and  endeaTonr  to  nnravel  thia  mystery,  whieh  Is  a  complete  pnaate 
to  me."  The  Nnmbers  oontainiog  notices  both  fi  om  his  pea  and  "  Imvmti* 
gator's*'  were  kindly  sent  me  by  the  Editors  for  perasaL 
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and  almoet  entire  desertions  take  place.  Moreover  I  have 
noticed  when  tiie  loss  of  a  qaeen  oocnrred  during  winter  or 
cold  spring  that  the  commotion  indicating  the  loss  did  not 
occur  immediately  after  the  event,  bnt  often  weeks  after  it. 
The  first  fine  mfld  day  afterwards  will  generally  be  that  on 
which  the  commotion  will  show  itselfl  Of  course,  when  the 
loss  of  a  gaeen  takes  place  in  such  drcnmstances,  desertion 
or  a  dwindling  away  necessarily  follows,  and  the  hive  perishes. 
Bnt  there  remains  to  be  considered  another  class  of  com- 
motions differing  essentially  from  either  of  those  described, 
and  to  the  consideration  of  which  this  article  has  chief 
reference. 

.  From  a  very  early  period  in  my  study  of  the  history  and 
habits  of  the  bee  my  attention  was  drawn,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  to  the  theory  of  commotions.  I  had  frequently  ob- 
served their  occurrence  in  my  apiary  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  in  spring  and  autumn  particularly,  and  no  season 
passed  over  without  revealing  to  me  some  form  or  aspect  of 
these  curious  phenomena. 

The  general  characteristics  of  these  commotions  are  some- 
what identical  to  the  second  modified  class  already  described ; 
but,  as  in  these,  the  agitation  is  not  so  widespread,  but  is 
confined,  frequently  at  least,  to  a  comparatively  smsJl  num- 
ber, and  among  these  the  younger  bees  always  appear  the 
most  conspicuous.  But  what  distinguishes  this  class  of 
commotions  from  all  others  is  the  peculiarly  strange  and 
fluttering  noise  which  may  be  distinctly  heard  in  the  inte- 
rior— a  noise  so  peculiar  as  unmistakeably  to  point  out  and 
indicate  to  me  the  true  nature  of  the  case,  and  prove  with- 
out any  further  evidence  the  real  state  of  matters  within. 
On  such  occasions  I  have  noticed  the  bees  fly  about  as  if 
examining,  or  wishing  to  gain  access  to,  oilier  hives,  and  so 
veiry  agitated  and  ezdted  do  some  of  them  become  that  I 
have  observed  them  recklessly  dash  out  of  the  hive,  even  after 
twilight,  and  lose  themselves  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
In  such  cases  I  have  had  to  dose  the  entrance  to  prevent 
loss  of  bees  till  morning,  when  quiet  was  genersJly  restored. 
The  first  opinion  I  entertained  in  my  early  experience 
reearding  these  strange  commotions  was  that  they  always 
indicated  the  loss  of  the  queen ;  but  this  view  I  was  obliged 
to  abandon,  from  the  simple  fact  that  the  hives  in  which 
they  occurred  did  not  often  perish,  as  they  would  probably 
do  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  such  an  event,  but 
generally  quieted  down  and  recovered,  though  sometimes 
slowly,  strength  and  activity. 

In  1856 1  began  to  investigate  these  commotions  minutely, 
and  took  notes  in  my  journal  accordingly  of  all  cases  occur- 
ring in  my  apiary  with  a  view  to  a  solution. 

llie  first  recorded  by  me,  therefore,  is  under  the  date  of 
the  7th  of  March,  1856.    On  this  date  I  observed  No.  5, 
straw  hive,  one  of  the  strongest  in  my  apiary,  in  a  state  of 
commotion.    The  bees,  especially  the  younger  ones,  were 
running  about  in  a  confhsed  manner,  taking  wing,  and  ap- 
parently deserting  into  other  hives.    I  tum^  up  the  hives, 
and  CcNGUid  the  bees  in  a  turmoil  searching  all  over  the  in- 
terior.   I  could  see,  however,  no  trace  of  a  dead  queen.    In 
the  evening,  on  listening  at  the  entrance,  a  doleful  fluttering 
noise  was  heard  within,  and  the  bees,  though  quieting  down 
at  intervals,  yet  again  and  again  renewed  the  excitement 
till  late,  when  several  rushed  out,  and  lost  themselves  ^in 
the  dark.    I  accordingly  shut  the  hive  up  till  morning,  when 
I  intended  to  sive  it  ike  queen  of  a  luve  whose  numbers 
were  now  so  reduced  as  to  render  its  recovery  very  doubtfriL 
This  I  did  on  the  supposition  that  the  queen  had  been  lost. 
I  introduced  the  queen  first  at  the  entrance  for  ten  minutes ; 
I  turned  up  the  Mve  to  see  how  things  were  doing,  when  I 
found  the  queen  surrounded  by  two  or  three  dozen  bees, 
which  had  hedged  her  in  so  closely  that  I  feared  she  might 
be  suffocated.    In  endeavouring  to  disperse  the  cluster  I 
found  the  queen  was  held  a  complete  prisoner.    The  bees 
stuck  to  her  like  leeches  all  round,  holding  her  by  the  legs, 
winsB,  Ac.,  and  attempting  apparently  to  sting  her.    I  suc- 
cee^9d  in  extricating  her,  and  shortly  afterwards  introduced 
btr  at  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  luve.    Here  her  presence 
acted  like  magic,  the  bees  became  perfectly  fhrious,  attack- 
ing her  with  &e  greatest  ferocity,  while  otibers  pursued  her 
as  she  descended  among  the  combs,  apparently  with  the 
most  hostile  intentions.    Next  day  the  hive  quieted  down, 
and  aome  days  after  I  found  a  dead  queen  extruded.    Al- 
though I  oouid  not  determine  whether  this  queen  was  the 


one  I  had  introduced  to  the  hive  or  not,  this  is  of  little 
moment  as  the  friture  history  of  the  hive  demonstrated  that 
a  queen  was  retained,  proving  that  the  commotion  arose  not 
from  the  want  of  a  queen,  as  I  at  first  supposed,  but  from 
some  other  cause  not  yet  determined.  The  age  of  this  queen 
was  unknown, but  she  had  beenin  my  possessionfor  two  years. 

The  next  case  I  noticed  occurred  on  the  8th  of  December, 
1856.  I  observed  hive  No.  8  in  great  commotion,  the  bees 
running  to  and  fro  in  great  excitement,  and  several  fiying 
off  even  after  dark,  and  losing  themselves.  I  shut  the  hive 
up  to  prevent  loss  of  bees,  and  quiet  was  restored  by  the 
following  morning.  On  the  29th  of  April,  1857, 1  find  the 
following  remarks  in  my  journal  in  reference  to  this  hive  :— 
"Notwithstanding  the  commotion  in  No.  3  on  the  81^  of 
December  last,  and  my  fears  as  to  the  loss  of  ite  queen,  this 
hive  shows  numbers  of  young  bees,  and  works  as  actively  as 
any  in  my  apiary."  This  queen  was  reared  in  1854,  and, 
consequently,  was  between  two  and  three  years  old. 

Cases  of  a  similar  character  occurred  in  my  apiary  on  the 
7th  of  April  and  8th  of  December,  1857.  The  commotio|is 
exhibited  were  of  the  same  character,  and  though  no  bad 
results  immediately  followed  these,  yet  the  afber-history  of 
both  the  hives  in  which  they  occurred  was  far  firom  being 
satisfactory.  Neither  became  populous  in  season,  and! 
now  began  to  view  commotions  in  general  as  omens  of  pre* 
sent  or  impending  evil,  and,  consequently,  as  unwelcome 
phenomena  in  the  apiary. 

On  a  commotion  occurring  in  a  hive  on  the  13th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1858, 1  took  a  queen  out  of  a  unicomb  hive,  and  intro- 
duced her  to  the  bees  to  see  how  they  would  receive  her. 
They  immediately  attacked  and  encased  her.  On  my  releas- 
ing the  queen  I  think  a  bee  had  stung  her.  I  then  restored 
the  hapless  queen  to  her  own  hive  again;  but  now  her  own 
subjects  became  excited,  and  surrounded  her,  from  what 
motives  it  were  difficult  to  say,  whether  on  account  of  her 
having  undergone  some  apparent  change  by  virtue  of  the 
encasement  itself,  or,  more  probably,  from  the  fact  of  her 
being  wounded.  Certainly  I  have  noticed  on  several  occa- 
sions injured  bees — such,  for  instance,  as  had  their  wings 
singed  off  by  a  Ughted  candle — ^become  the  objects  of  a 
reckless  attack  by  their  comrades,  and  fall  victims  to  tiieir 
fury.  I  ascribed  this,  however,  to  what  I  would  call  an 
irritable  inadvertence.  Mr.  Woodbury,  I  think,  narrated  a 
similar  instance  to  the  above  in  his  experience,  where  a 
queen,  after  having  been  encased  in  a  strange  hive,  and 
evidently,  I  think,  wounded,  was,  on  again  being  restored  to 
her  own  bees,  surrounded,  and  next  morning  e^ruded  dead. 

Having  satisfied  myself,  therefore,  that  these  strange 
phenomena  which  maxufested  themselves  from  time  to  time 
in  the  apiary  had  generally  nothing  to  do  with  the  queen, 
another  view  of  the  matter  presented  iteelf  to  my  mind, 
and  which  might,  I  thought,  lead  to  a  solution  of  this  curious 
problem,  I  had  observed  that  in  the  course  of  some  opera- 
tions which  I  was  in  the  habit  sometimes  of  performing  in 
my  apiary — such  as  driving  the  bees  for  experimental  pur- 
poses, changing  the  site  of  a  hive,  or  such  like — a  number  of 
the  bees  in  such  circumstances  generally  found  their  way 
into  neighbouring  or  contiguous  hives,  and  created  by  their 
entiy  some  confusion  and  msorder ;  and  it  may  be  remarked 
that  in  cases  of  this  kind  the  bees  so  entering  are  not  always 
treated  with  hostility  as  are  robber  bees  or  entrantsunder  other 
circumstances,  but,  on  the  contrary,  their  accession  is  often 
received  joyfully,  and  a  complete  iratemisation  takes  place. 
Still  the  bees  so  entering  naturally  find  themselves,  to  use 
a  common  but  applicable  phrase,  "in  the  wrong  box,"  and 
before  they  are  reconciled  to  the  change  they  will  exhibit  a 
restless  and  agitated  appearance,  which,  however,  disappears 
on  the  bees  failing  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  their  former 
comrades.  This  view  seemed  at  first  sight  plausible  enough, 
and  the  following  incident  which  occurred  in  my  apiary 
seemed  rather  to  strengthen  it. 

It  so  happened  that  after  performing  an  operation  on  one 
of  my  hives  a  commotion  on  a  small  scale  took  place  in  a 
Huber-hive  adjacent.  The  circumstance  of  the  commotion 
occurring  in  such  a  hive  was  fortunate.  A  favourable  oppor- 
tunity was  here  presented  to  me  of  ascertaining  how  matters 
really  stood  in  the  interior.  I  immediately  opened  up  every 
leaf  or  division  of  the  hive,  and  examined  each  seriatim.  I 
found  the  bees  running  over  the  combs  in  an  agitated  state, 
but  could  see  no  queen.    My  first  impression  was  that  the 
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queen  was  really  amissing*  bat  on  searching  more  minntely 
I  disoovered  a  small  knot  of  bees  densely  crowded  together. 
In  the  centre  of  this  cluster  I  foond  the  queen,  apparently 
held  a  fast  prisoner;  so  closely  packed  were  the  bees  around 
her  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  I  could  get  them 
disentangled  from  each  other  and  from  the  queen,  which 
th^  adhered  to  most  tenaciously.  With  a  small  twig  I 
fSoroed  the  relootant  bees  to  quit  their  hold,  and  set  the 
queen  at  liberty.  She  moved  off  among  the  combs,  and  the 
hive  immediately  afterwards  assumed  its  usual  quiescent 
state.  I  greatly  rffloiced  at  this  discoveiy,  and  I  imagined 
that  the  myste^  of  commotions  was  now  solved.  I  thought 
that  if  the  queen  was  thus  surrounded  and  held  a  captive 
i^y  fbroign  or  stranger  bees,  the  agitation  got  up  in  the  hive 
was  very  natural,  and  what  might  in  the  circumstances  be 
expected.  But  the  question  arose.  Were  the  bees  clustering 
around  the  queen  really  her  foes  ?  Might  they  not  be  her 
friends  ?  What  oligeot  had  the  bees  in  so  surrounding  her  ? 
Were  they  hostile  to  her,  or  otherwise  P  Is  she  really  seized 
and  held  captive  by  a  few  stranger  bees  which  may  have 
accidentally  found  their  way  into  the  hive,  and  caused  all 
this  disturbance  ?  or  is  the  cluster  composed  of  her  own  sub- 
jects gathered  around  her  on  some  other  gpx>undB,  and  from 
lyther  motives  than  hostility  ?  On  reconsidering  this  case, 
and  oomiMuing  it  with  other  instances  of  commotion,  I  was 
far  from  oeing  convinced  that  the  entrance  of  strange  bees 
produced  on  all  occasions  the  phenomena  witnessed.  More- 
oveiCt  there  was  something  in  the  circumstances  of  this  hive, 
and  the  history  of  its  queen  wMch  made  me  pause  before 
ooTFi^^ig  to  a  haisty  conclusion  on  the  matter,  and  though  I 
left  it  over  at  that  time  for  further  consideration  and  re- 
flection, I  could  not  help  entertaining  the  notion  that  the 
age  of  that  queen  might  have  had  something  to  do  with 
tiie  curious  phenomena  exhibited,  and  might -afford  after 
all  a  truer  solution  of  the  theory  of  commotions  than  the 
entrance  of  foreign  bees. 

On  a  consideration,  therefore,  of  the  whole  facts  and  cir- 
camatanoee  connected  with  the  history  of  commotions,  so 
fur  aa  my  knowledge  then  went,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
tiiegr  were  in  most  part  based  on  the  superannuation,  de- 
bility, and  incapacity  of  the  queen.    When  the  functions  of 
mother  begin  to  be  impaired  through  increasing  age  and 
mfiimity,  when  she  ceases  to  be  pr^uctive  or  prolific,  it  is 
theDf  I  thought,  that  the  bees  instinctively  get  alarmed  for 
tiie  sal!»^  g£  the  hive.    The  queen  moves  languidly  over  the 
oombs;  few  eggs  are  dejposited.    She  is  att^ided  still  by  a 
fiBW  beee  that  seem  anzioas  to  prompt  her  to  the  office  of 
mother;  bat  as  the  brood  becomes  scanty,  and  the  popula- 
tion  goes  down,  as  the  qaeen  becomes  weaker  and  weaker, 
imtil  ultimately  she  can  with  difficalty  hold  by  the  combs, 
tibe  beee  begin  to  gather  around  bar  with  anxiety — ^perhaps 
to  vivify,  if  possibl^ her  sinking  frame;  but  nothing  can  im- 
part vigour  to  the  feebleness  of  age !     Bhe  remains  inert 
and  lai^paid,  tbe  beesgradnally  dnitor  around  her,  and  with 
that  loyalty  and  a£Eiaetion  so  peculiar  to  them.    The  queen 
beiag  thus  enoaaed  in  a  knot  of  har  interested  and  devoted 
aulgects,  and  isolated  from  the  presence  of  the  general  mass, 
these  get  alarmed  for  her  safety,  and  thus  the  theory  of 
commotions  might,  I  thought,  be  satisfEUstorily  exjdained. 
The  question  axitee  in  such  a  caea,  Why  do  the  bees  not 
avail  thesMelvee  of  the  power  bestowed  upon  them  by 
l^ature,  and  provide  themselves  timeoaslr  witn  a  successor  ? 
This  is  often  done,  as  alreadv  illustrated  by  me  in  this  Jour- 
nal (September  16th,  1862,  No.  77),  where  I  have  recorded 
a  beautiM  instance  of  the  instinctive  foresight  in  the  bee 
in  thus  timeously  pro\idmg  against  such  an  imi>ending  loss. 
But  though  in  summer  or  in  suitable  seasons  tms  may  often 
occur,  yet  when  the  queen  gives  way,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
early  spring  or  in  autimm,  the  risk  is  great  of  the  hive 
perishing,  as  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  colony 
are  not  then  favourable  to  queen-rearing,  and  hence  a  great 
number  of  hives  perish  at  these  seasons  of  the  year. — 
J.  Lows. 

(To  be  coBtinoed.) 


formerly  in  much  more  general  use  than  at  present.  Bees 
then  seemed  to  prosper  with  little  or  no  oaxe  on^  the  firt 
of  the  owner;  indeed,  many,  deterred  by  Baperatitioiis  no- 
tions, never  presumed  to  invert  a  stock  even  £>r  exapunar 
tion,  but  allowed  it  to  take  its  chance  neacly  or  qaite  is 
undisturbed  as  if  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  fbirestl  How 
bees  could  thus  subsist,  swarmixig  and  multiplying  thdz 
numbers  in  defiance  of  the  external  foes  and  mtenal  ten- 
dencies to  disease  with  which  they  have  ever  to  contend*  I 
presume  may  be  explained  in  port,  at  least,  by  attributing 
their  prosperity  to  tiie  straw  hive  thus  employed. 

Waiving  this  question,  however,  for  the  present,  it  is  ae- 
knowledged,  I  believe,  by  the  leadincr  a|>iarians  of  the 
country,  that  if  straw  could  be  advantai^^usly  i^pplied,  no 
other  available  material  would  surpass  it.  Says  the  Bev. 
L.  L.  Langstroth,  on  page  331  of  his  "Hive  and  Honey 
Bee :  *'  "  Straw  hives  have  been  used  for  agea,  and  are  warm 
in  winter  and  cool  in  summer.  The  dimoalty  in  making 
them  take  and  retain  the  proper  shape  for  improved  bee- 
keeping is  an  insupportable  ol^jection  to  their  use."  Mr.  M. 
Quinby  gives  his  experience  as  follows : — "  A  few  years  sinoe, 
in  conn^tion  with  a  partner,  I  purchased  twenty-two  stmw 
hives.  These,  with  forty  made  of  wood,  eqoally  as  good  in 
respect  to  the  number  of  bees  and  stores,  were  placea  in  one 
yard.  As  the  swarming  season  approached,  the  straw  hima 
indicated  the  strongest  colonies.  The  first  five  awaxmaiMn 
from  tJiese  hives ;  and  when  seventeen  had  isanad,  fhirtwn 
had  come  from  tdiem.  All  sent  out  swarms  but  two  or  tfazM^ 
while  fiilly  one-third  of  the  wood  hives  fiuled  to  ewann  at 
all  through  the  season.  Here  was  an  advantage  in  awaxm- 
ing,  greatly  in  favour  of  straw  hives.  We  kept  aome  of  thaae 
hives  several  years,  whidi  continued  to  maintain,  in  this 
respect,  their  superiority.  Since  our  trial  of  them  I  have 
inquired  of  many  who  have  had  them  in  use,  and  all  teatiijf 
to  their  early  swarming.  I  idiink  it  woold  be  safe  to  give 
eight  or  ten  days  at  least  as  the  average  time  that  thaae 
wSl  swarm  before  others." 

Onie  superior  value  of  early  swarms  will  not  be  questiaDed. 
As  swarming  generally  takes  place  in  the  height  of  the 
hon^  harvest,  when  a  strong  colony  will  often  collect  8  Hia. 
per  day,  it  follows  that  a  gain  of  ten  days  in  time  is  equiva- 
lent to  25  lbs.  or  30  lbs.  of  honoy,  whidi  is  again  virtuaQy 
equivalent  to  nearly  as  much  in  the  surplua-b^es  to  Ibe  pA 
on  after  the  hive  is  filled. 


OUE  LETTEH  BOX. 

EsTWATK  OF  PouLTftT-Hoosx  (.Biqtiirm''U—Tht  best  mede  for  yea  to 
prooeed  will  be  to  aak  of  one  or  two  imildort  what  thaj  would  boAdnnh  a 
itnietare  for.  No  protational  anhitect  would  give  an  aatimato  withoat 
examining  the  loeaut^. 

dFAHiSH  Fowls  (Blaek  Spanish).— Tiiey  require  IHfle  ran,  and  do  wril 
in  eonflnenent,  k^iBg  freely.  No  foirtB  will,  noweyor,  do  well  on  a  teMc 
floor.  Ton  matt  remore  i^  end  eobstltttte  good  hard  beatan  earth.  The 
rnn  In  front  muat  be  proTided  with  brieklayera'  rabblah,  gnvel,  gmea.  and 
earth,  the  lighter  the  better.  Spanish  do  not  ett.  If  thier  did.  the  nee 
yon  name  li  not  large  enough  to  rev  ehiekem.  Doit  and  mqr  knd  of  llafett 
dxyeaith  woold  be  mr  better  than  hay.   They  require  a  dait  bath  dall^. 

FAxmnno  Doaxxvoe  (T.  OaUlin).^W»  advise  yon  to  bay  Mr.  BaSM 
hook  on  fowla.  It  oan  be  had  at  onr  olllee  price,  inelndhig  postage,  2t.  Id. 
Fowls  iriillit  fkttoning  should  have  little  or  no  room,  and  not  moon  light. 
They  duroUl  be  kept  quite  eleaa  and  fad  three  tines  per  day.  Onlg  « 
mnoh  at  eeoh  meal  as  tliey  will  eat  u  olean.  Qronnd  oats  mlxad  WlOi 
new  milk  is  the  beat  food.  They  should  fatten  in  a  ftirtoight  or,  at  msiT, 
three  weeks. 

SATmrn  Pxouoxs  (/.  Deoon^Mre).— We  beltete  Kr.  H.  Hqre  If  the 
as  the  Mr.  Noye  who  has  adf  ertisod  in  this  Journal. 


STRAW  BEE-HIVES. 
A  coBBispomonrr  of  the  DoUcur  Newspaper  (American), 
Hus  sets  forth  the  advantages  of  straw  bee-hives  :— 
8trfl.w  tke  a.  7nfff-A*i<Li  for  beo^iiveg  seemp  i^o  hn-we  been 


AnxmouL  SwAun— finuw  Hms— PssDMe  {A  Jfoe»M).-HK11  the  ia« 
stmettons  you  requlxe  for  making  aitifieiel  ewenns  were  giv«a  hv  Hz. 
Woodbury  in  No.  161.  We  do  not  thtok  it  advisable  to  paint  straw  hlvsi* 
which  should  be  carefnllv  proteeted  from  the  weather  by  suflldeBt  ansnud 
comings.  A  clamped  platfonn  of  any  eonTonleat  else  may  be  readily  Vasd 
on  the  top  of  a  bell«shaped  atraw-hive  by  means  of  eommon  mortar  tongl^ 
ened  by  the  addition  of  a  little  cowdnng.  If  three  or  four  wood  sssens  are 
inserted  on  tiie  underneath  side  of  the  platform,  and  left  with  th^headi 
projecting  about  half  an  inch,  they  will  beeome  hubeddea  in  the  mortar. 
and,  in  conjunction  with  the  uneren  snrfiee  of  the  hive  itseU;  will  keep  all 
firm.  The  hdie  in  the  centre  of  the  platforin  should  be  S  or  4  tndieein 
diameter,  and  a  ooTTesponding  hole  may  be  readily  out  in  the  hire  itself^  liy 
means  of  «  sharp  pen-kntfe,  as  soon  as  the  mortar  is  set.  Feeding  heai 
Always  excites  their  appetite  for  more;  but  we  never  nottoed  that  ikt 
admiration  of  barley  •sugar  caused  them  to  seek  water  with  especial -avldltj* 
The  barley-engsr  barricade  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Taylor  many  years  ~ 
**  Th»  Ttmet'Bee-maater"  was  heard  of,  bntwe  have  never  trtediton 


We  should  deem  the  weight  of  your  stocks  perfeetly  satisfaetory.  Jtopeil 
is  certainly  not  of  primary  importanee.  Condeneed  moisture  at  the  mrttn 
mouth  is  tile  ninal  indication  of  a  thrlTing  and  populous  colony.  There  Is 
no  doubt  as  to  ttw  preferenoe  manifssted  by  beee  for  simple  syrup  over  ttie 
bMChaaaU^n  ^bop-vatloDs  adfoeated  by  aoet  of  ths  writers  of  bcc-booki. 
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3  AND  CULTIVATED  TBEH.—No.  J 


J'E  of  theRTcatcBt 
difficulties  in 
F«m-ltimtingiB 
the  not  know- 
ing what  jon 
are  looking  for, 
or  where    jov 

I  had  nerei 
seen  Hymcno- 
phyllmn  unila^ 
terale,  or  ton. 
bridfi^enBe,  when  I  set  off  one  morning  to  search  for 
somewhere  in  the  torrent  bed  of  the  West  Lyn,  as 
takes  its  way  amidst  rock  and  forest  tree,  under  Lyn 
Cliff*  to  the  sea  at  Lynmouth.  Ablcbodied  must  thev 
bo  who  venture  on  the  like  errand ;  able  to  contend  witn 
a  down-hill  rush  from  Lynton,  and  an  up-hill  scramble 
amidst  moss-covered  rock  and  leaping  waters  ;  now 
steadying  oneself  with  a.  branch  of  an  overhanging  tree, 
through  which  the  sunshine  gleams  ;  now  warily  step- 
ping over  fissures  and  chasms,  with  the  river  bubbling 
beneatb.  And  then  the  grand  discoveries  and  the  failures ! 
The  learned  way  in  which  one  strives  to  palm  off  some 
pretty  moss  upon  oneself  as  the  veritable  Tunbrtdgonse, 
or  at  the  very  least  Wilsoni,  with  the  pleasant  and  ex- 
tremely lo({ical  argument  of  "  Filmy  Ferns  are  mosa-iite 
Jlanta — this  is  a  moss-hke  plant :  therefore  this  ia  a 
[ymenophyllum."  And  then  the  false  argument  leading 
to  the  true  conclusion,  for  at  last  in  my  bond  is  a  large 
mmu  of  moas-hke  plants,  and  lo  !  it  it  Hymenophylluni 
Wibooi :  and  why  is  it  not  tunbridgensc  ?  I  have  found 
some  of  theso  Filmy  Ferns  much  ^ner  than  others,  and 
I  call  the  finest  Tnnbridgense ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  in 
reality  I  have  only  found  the  unilaterale,  and  when  I 
liaTe  found  it  I  am  obliged  to  own  I  have  never  kept  it 
alire  for  any  time.  I  have  planted  it  on  a  brick  m  a 
rnnnin^  stream,  but  a  rush  of  water  washed  it  off;  I 
IiaT«  tned  it  in  a  flower-pot  with  a  glass  over  it,  but  a  little 
inattention  or  a  visit,  and  I  fonnd  it  damped  off.  Still  it 
ii  wortli  hunting  for,  if  only  to  see  it  at  home  sporting 
witiit  Naiades  at^  Dryadcs.  It  seems  a  graceless  thing  to 
take  it  away  to  pine  and  die,  either  in  solitude,  or  with 
eonmiumiB  unctrngenial  to  it.  I  always  feel  lotii  to  tear 
the  GtUe  Pern  &om  the  rock  it  to  prettily  adorns  ;  there 
is  •omeUiing  sad  in  the  look  of  the  bare  uncomplaining 
atone  when  the  companion  that  gave  it  all  its  beauty  and 
ita  lUb  ia  gone. 

I  waa  once  walking  in  the  country  with  one  who 
■pared  himself  but  htUe  recreation  from  a  life  of  toil  in 
Uodtm — not  literary  toil  only,  for  the  gamiju  of  the 
London  ■treets  were  gathered  into  schools  and  tanght  | 
hvUm.  It  was  Bpring  time,  and  the  lanes  were  sweet 
inik  the  breath  of  flowers.  By-and-by  I  spied  a  Prim- 
row  wot,  and  aa  I  was  about  gathering  the  flowers  my  | 

Va.  m— TM.  Tin,  Kiw  SXHB. 


friend  said,  "  Nay,  leave  them  alone,  they  look  so  home- 
like ;  they  did  not  choose  that  quiet  comer,  and  deck 
it  out  so  doinlily  for  you  to  destroy  their  labours  in  a 
moment.  Let  it  live."  Nature,  to  the  toil-worn  Lon- 
don man.  was  a  living,  breathing  Presence ;  he  dnmk 
grated  heart  at  the  fountain  of  her 
beauty ;   but  he  would  fain  have  left  the  waters  un- 


rsty   gr 


d  and  strange  character, 
brings  to  mind  a  shadi 


■like 


natural  charms  of 
Valley  of  Bock: 
■f  the 


of 


ick," 


Glencoe,  althoiiffh  the  "  Chimney  "  anci  "Castle  I 
"Bugged  Jack'    and  the  "  Devil' s  Cbecsewring," 
rise  into  the  solitary  grandeur  which  leaves  Glencoe  un- 
snrpasscd  by  any  other  scene  in  Britain. 

1  was  not  very  successful  in  my  Fern  hunts  in  North 
Devon.  I  found  a  small  plant  of  Adiontum  capillus- 
Vencris  at  Combe  Martin,  and  I  saw  some  more,  but  it 
was  too  high  for  me  to  reach.  Tlie  little  bay  is  worth  a 
visit  on  its  own  account.  And  as  I  sat  to  rest  on  a  rock 
above  the  sea  the  voices  of  children,  playing  with  the 
boats  and  lobster  baskets  below,  came  round  me  like 
music,  tempting  me  to  descend  and  survey  nearer  a 
picture  superior  to  any  in  even  CoUins's  happiest  style. 

A  stranger  was  then  a  stranger  at  Combe  Martin, 
and  the  bright-checked  urchins  left  their  play,  and  came 
running  bare-legged  out  of  the  water  to  gaze.  "  Did  I 
want  Ferns?"  R-esently  the  happy  group  were  tumbling 
up  the  rock  I  liad  looked  at  with  such  timid  eyes ;  but 
children's  bands  are  destructive  implements,  and  frondi^ 
without  roots  were  the  only  result  of  the  scramble. 

I  mndc  another  attempt  to  reach  A.  capillus -Veneris 
at  Ilfracombe,  taking  with  me  a  lad  who  seemed  ready 
to  climb  the  side  of  a  house  if  necessary  ;  but  all  the 
available  tresses  of  Maiden-hair  had  been  shorn  away, 
and  I  returned  with  only  a  tiuful  of  sea  creatures  to 
reward  me  for  mv  pains. 

It  seems  cruelty  ao  entirely  to  destroy  the  habitat  of 
any  Fern  :  yet,  if  the  present  rage  continue,  I  see  no 
hope  of  any  known  species  being  allowed  to  remain  in 
its  old  haunts.  The  poor  Ferns,  like  the  wolves  in 
olden  time,  have  a  price  set  upon  their  heads,  and  they 
in  like  manner  will  soon  altogether  disappear.  We  must 
have  "  Fern  laws,"  and  "  preserve  "  them  like  gome. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilfracombe  I  found  a  few 
Scolopendriuma  with  the  ends  of  the  froijds  cleft,  but 
they  were  liardly  worth  bringing  away.  I  also  found 
Pofystichum  angulare  growing  in  magmficent  profusion; 
P.  aculeatum  was  comparatively  rare. 

Between  Launceston  and  Holsworthy  3  found  the 
only  Lastres  Fcenisecii  I  have  seen  wild  in  Devonshire ; 
it  was  growing  in  on  old  hedge  by  the  roadside,  and  the 
fronds  were  small  and  ill-grown,  wanting  the  rich  fulness 
of  size  and  colour  tliat  distinguishes  the  L.  Fisniseeii  in 
Cornwall.  There  is  no  mistaking  this  Fern  when  you 
find  it,  It  hos  the  appearance  of  crisp  curled  Parsley,  so 
entirely  "recurved"  is  each  pinnule. 

Ho.  tM.— Tn.  XXXIII..  Ou  Saun, 
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I  have  heard  L.  recurva,  or  Foenisecii,  or  Breeds  Fern, 
described  as  very  refractory  in  cultivation,  but  I  have  never 
found  it  80.  It  will  adapt  itself  to  any  situation  where 
there  is  good  drainage ;  stagnant  soil  is  its  death.  In  dry 
sunny  aspects  the  fronds  of  Foenisecii  will  almost  creep 
along  the  ground,  as  if  to  make  a  shade  for  each  other.  In 
an  open  space,  where  there  is  shade  fifom  a  hedge,  it  will 
shoot  up  its  feathery  sprays  of  tender  green  tall  and  strong, 
making  a  very  handsome  plant.  It  is  always  interesting  in 
its  growth  and  habits,  and  the  young  fronds  are  often  green 
in  midwinter,  and  make  lovely  foliage  for  the  vase.  I  have 
never  found  it  on  rocks,  or  in  any  county  but  Cornwall, 
save  in  the  instance  I  have  named,  in  Devonshire.  In  cul- 
tivating it  in  Warwickshire,  I  used  a  little  rich  earth  mixed 
with  leaf  mould. 

In  Scotland  I  found  a  variety  of  L.  dUatata  with  its  pin- 
nules curved  in  a  convex  manner.  I  showed  the  specimen 
to  Mr.  Bree,  and  he  thought  the  curved  look  would  vanish 
with  time.  This  has  not  proved  to  be  the  case,  though  I 
have  had  the  Fern  for  some  yeai*s.  Lastrea  cristata  I  have 
never  found,  but  I  have  some  good  plants  of  it ;  it  increases 
quickly  in  cultivation.  L.  cristata  has  one  peculiarity  which 
I  have  noticed  in  no  olher  Fern — the  venation  is  clearly  de- 
fined on  the  outer  side,  making  a  regular  pattern  on  the 
pinnule.  This  has  been  the  simple  mark  which  has  always, 
and  at  once,  made  L.  cristata  known  to  me.  The  fronds  of 
cristata  are  slender  and  pretty,  but  they  are  of  so  fragile  a 
nature  that  they  bow,  bruised  and  broken,  before  a  high 
wind,  so  that  the  plant  has  usually  an  untidy  appearance  in 
the  fernery. 

Asplenium  marinum  I  found  at  Exmouth  growing  on  a 
rock  far  removed  from  the  sea.  It  also  grows  on  the  coast 
about  Teignmouth,  and  more  plentifully  near  Dartmouth, 
that  strange  old  western  town,  with  its  ill-conditioned  streets, 
leading  nowhere,  huddled  like  waifs  by  the  river  side.  The 
best  thing  to  be  done  when  you  get  into  Dartmouth,  whether 
by  the  pretty  river  route  or  by  the  railway,  is  to  get  out  of 
it  again  by  hiring  a  boat,  and  rowing  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  where  you  may  pry  after  Marinum  in  caves  hollowed 
out  of  the  rugged  rocks,  where  tired  waves  break  and  die, 
and  sea  birds  wail  their  melancholy  cry.  The  coast  on  the 
right  of  Dartmouth  begins  to  assume  the  characteristics  of 
Cornwall ;  the  red  sandstone  gives  place  to  granite,  and  the 
softer  features,  that  make  the  charm  of  Devonshire  scenery, 
disappear  altogether.  The  Devonshire  dialect,  so  soft  and 
courteously  misleading,  is  soon  lost  in  the  rougher  tongue  : 
of  the  "  Tre,"  "  Poll,'*  and  "  Pens "  of  the  dear  Cornish 
land — a  land  so  separated  in  the  character  of  its  people  and 
natural  scenery  from  the  rest  of  England,  that  during  my 
first  visit  to  Penzance,  I  found  myself  continually  saying, 
*'  When  I  get  back  to  England."  It  is  a  land  of  Ferns  and 
wild  flowers — a  land  of  old  ecclesiastical  monuments  and 
wayside  crosses.  Each  village  has  its  history  and  its  records 
of  interest;  its  church — a  landmark  to  sailors  at  soa,  and  to 
travellers  across  the  waste;  its  baptistry  —  the  bubbling 
waters  of  the  clear  spring,  rising  on  some  dreary  moor, 
guarded  by  a  few  rough  slabs  of  stone  covered  with  Ivy  and 
decorated  with  Fern.  The  true  Cornish  man  has  a  rough 
ntelligence  that  beams  on  his  face,  and  takes  expression 
in  words  of  singular  fitness  to  the  subject  which  engages 
him.  He  has  a  self-respect  that  gives  to  his  conversation  a 
freedom  unaccompanied  by  any  mixture  of  vulgar  familiarity. 
Most  of  the  Cornish  miners  have  their  bookshelves  contain- 
ing volumes  so  successfully  read  that  humility  keeps  pace 
with  the  knowledge  acquired.  This  intelligence,  with  the 
apt  way  of  expressing  it,  gives  a  stamp  of  originality  to  the 
people  that  you  can  hardly  fail  to  recognise. 

Aifter  a  visit  of  some  months  to  Penzance,  I  went  a  tour 

in  the  north  of  England,  and  in  going  over  a  silver  mine  I 

was  accompanied  by  one  of  the  miners,  who  explained  the 

different  details  of  the  mine,  and  the  processes  of  refining 

♦he  silver.    At  last  we  arrived  at  the  final  process,  and  saw 

he  silver  purified  of  all  its  dross.     I  made  some  slight  ro- 

uark  to  the  man  on  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  ore,  which 

16  instantly  answered  by  saying,  *•  Yes,  madam,  I  trust  we 

-hall  be  found  as  bright  as  that  when  the  trials  of  earth 

lave  done  their  work,  and  purified  all  sin  from  our  hearts : 

ve  sha'n't  think  much  of  the  fire  we  have  gone  through  then." 

looked  up  at  the  intelligent  face,  and  said,  "  You  are  from 

"Amwall '       U<^  ask'^dme  how  Ik'"**"'  ^^^  ^"'^"ed  i*"  wa?  »o  • 


and  then  he  went  on  to  tell  me  of  his  home  and  prospects  in 
the  country  he  loved  so  much  better  than  the  north. 

" One  and  All"  is  the  motto  of  Cornwall,  and  it  eipresses 
much  that  is  pleasing  in  the  character  of  the  people. 

The  gardens  I  saw  in  Cornwall  (they  were  not  many),  had 
a  look  of  southern  untidiness.  Nature  being  left  mndi  more 
to  herself  thaa  in  the  north.  Large  Camellia  trees  were  in 
the  borders,  and  on  Christmas-day  I  gathered  a  nosegay 
that  would  not  have  disgraced  midsummer.  The  house  I 
inhabited  had  a  terrace  in  front,  with  a  lawn  sloping  down 
to  an  orchard,  over  the  bloom  of  which  yon  looked  on  the 
sparkling  sea.  To  the  left  was  St.  Michael's  Mount  and 
Marazion,  to  the  right  the  fishing  village  of  Newlyn  and 
the  sweep  of  rocks  by  Mousehole. 

But  I  am  leaving  the  Ferns  unnoticed  too  long,  and  they 
will  lead  me .  into  many  a  well-remembered  spot,  and  take 
me  amongst  fishers  and  miners,  who  had  always  a  kindly 
word  for  the  stranger,  that  often  and  often  left  her  the  wiser 
for  its  speaking ;  and  we  cannot  say  as  much  for  all  the  con- 
versation we  hear  in  drawing-rooms. — FiIiIX-fceicina. 


POTATO  CULTURK 


I  HA^-E  been  madb  interested,  amused,  and,  I  auit  add, 
a  little  confounded,  in  reading  the  artiele  in  Vo.  IM^  the 
latter  feeling  brou^t  on  hj  tl^  numerous  sorte  of  Potatoes 
in  esse  and  posse.  Are  we  to  hare  as  many  scarta  of  Potetoes 
as  of  Boses  ?  If  so,  I,  a  simple  coHivator  of  a  igw  Uids  for 
the  wants  of  my  family,  fear  a  sort  of  au|iarfening  datiiinm 
— a  Potato  distractaon — ^indining  one  to  leoife  old  fiwumiies 
and  try  new  kinds.  Will  yon,  therefoKe,  Measn.  Editors, 
allow  me  to  give  my  forty  yeaars*  experienoe,  not  in  a  scien- 
tific article  l^e  that  of  your  correspondent  "  Upwasds  akd 
Onwasds,"  but  merely  as  the  simple  annals  of  a  very  simple 
culturist  ?  I  may  give  a  few  useful  hints  to  those  who  wish 
to  have  a  good  Potato  on  their  table  every  week  thoughout 
the  year ;  and  so  I  beg  of  you  to  pardon  my  odd  ways  of 
cultivation. 

About  the  middle  of  February  I  have  all  the  reftise  litter 
and  leaves  gathered,  and  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
stable  dung.  This  mixture  is  then  thrown  together  in  a 
large  heap,  and  as  soon  as  it  commences  to  ferment  it  is 
made  into  a  bed  6  feet  wide,  and  30,  40,  or  50  feet  hmg, 
according  as  my  mixtui*e  holds  out.  After  allowing  it  to 
heat  and  settle  for  about  a  week  some  stakes  are  driven  in 
along  each  side  and  the  ends,  and  a  three-quarter-inch boaid 
a  foot  wide  is  placed  inside  the  stakes  to  support  the^mould, 
1  foot  in  depth,  which  is  then  placed  on  the  bed  and  levelled. 
The  Potato  sets,  all  greened  and  with  their  eyes  ready  to 
start,  are  then  planted  about  8  inches  deep,  1  foot  row  from 
row,  and  9  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  I  plant  them  thus 
thickly  because  I  am  rather  extravagant,  and  take  some  up 
when  very  young;  but  by  taking  up  every  alternate  roiw 
and  leaving  the  others  to  make  a  more  mature  growth,  I 
appease  my  conscience,  which  is  always  at  war  with  extra- 
vagance. By  the  end  of  February  my  bed  is  plants  Its 
slow  fermentation  helps  on  the  roots ;  but  it  is  not  powerful 
enough  to  resist  March  frosts,  so  I  cover  it  with  boughs  of 
trees,  the  "  loppings  "  of  the  winter,  and  on  them  place  a 
covering  of  litter.  This  is  taken  off  in  April,  and  light  and 
air  admitted  to  the  young  shoots,  then  well  above  ground. 
In  frosty  nights  some  old  mats  are  thrown  over  the  boughs, 
or,  if  the  season  is  mild  and  early,  the  boughs  are  removed* 
the  bed  arched  over  with  rods,  and  mats  thrown  over  them. 
My  situation,  or  at  least  my  Potato- bed  situation,  is  cold  and 
bleak,  yet  just  as  I  am  getting  tired  of  those  flat-flavoured 
Flukes,  in  the  middle  or  end  of  May,  ray  mildly-forced  new 
Potatoes  are  ready.  They  soon  become  ripe,  and  last  well 
on  till  the  early  sorts  planted  in  the  open  borders  are  readr. 

Formerly— some  twenty  years  since — I  used  to  plant  m 
my  hotbed  an  early  sort  of  round  Potato  called  Early  Ten- 
week.  This  sort  I  see  was  exhibited  at  the  last  show  by 
Ml*.  Moffat  in  his  prize  collection  of  round  Potatoes.  This, 
for  a  round  Potato,  is  very  good.  I  then  soon  after  it  was 
introduced,  planted  in  the  same  bed  the  Early  Handsworth ; 
but  I  soon  found  that  this  kind,  although  quite  as  early  as 
the  Ten-week,  was  hard  and  indigestible,  and  I  tlieref<»<e 
gave  up  its  cultm*e.  Of  late  years,  my  taste  having  become 
^'^"e  refined,  I  have  planted  the  Ashleafs  (the  old  sort). 
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S^raifeTs  IVoKfio,  and  the  BoyaU  aU  of  them  haTiiig  the  ez- 
OMlent  and  nniqiie  flavour  of  the  type.  Last  spring  I  oon- 
fined  mjrnUt  to  the  old  Ashleaf  and  the  BoyaX  the  latter 
bdng  qnite  ae  early  and  producing  about  three  times  the 
quantity  of  the  former ;  and  as  far  as  I  can  judge  I  shall 
never  again  plant  round  Potatoes,  their  flavour  is  so  infi- 
niti^  below  that  of  the  finer  kinds  of  Kidney  Potatoes. 
Is  it  irorth  while  to  tell  you  how  I  cultivate  my  open 

f  round  Potatoes  t  Well,  perhaps  it  is.  In  the  first  place, 
always  plant  in  gpround  trenched  or  stirred  with  Parkes's 
Ibrk  to  22  inches  in  depth :  if  thought  to  be  exhausted  a 
good  dressing  of  ^thoroughly  rotten  manure  is  well  mixed 
wiUi  the  soil  to  that  depth. 

Secondly.  I  never  plant  Potatoes  in  the  same  ground  for 
two  consecutive  seasons,  but  always  alternate  my  crops. 

Thirdly.  I  plant  for  Uie  most  part  whole  sets  of  the  second 
or  even  third  size,  if  the  tubers  are  large,  greened  by  expo- 
sure, and  their  eyes  well  developed. 

Fourthly.  Having  plenty  of  space,  I  afford  them  much  more 
room  than  is  commonly  given,  so  that  each  plant  is  well 
exposed  to  tke  sun  and  air.  My  distances  are  therefore 
3  feet  apart  row  from  row,  and  2  feet  apart  in  the  rows. 
In  digging-time  it  is  a  positive  pleasure  to  see  the  beautiful 
tubers  tumbling  up  twenty-five,  thirty,  thirty-five,  and  up- 
wards to  each  root  of  such  sorts  as  Boyal  Ashleaf^  and  Early 
Saoehorse  Kidneys.  I  ought,  however,  to  add  that  my  soil 
is  veiy  favourable,  a  deep  sandy  loam  on  a  dry  subsoil ;  and 
my  climate,  within  thirty  miles  of  London,  also  fiivourable. 

Fifthly  and  lastly  ("  whilk  word  I  am  vara  glad  to  hear," 
as  the  young  Caledodian  said  to  his  mother  one  day  at  kirk 
during  the  sermon),  I  never  mould  up  my  Potatoes,  feeling 
that  to  cover  the  young  roots  with  earth  so  as  to  keep  out 
the  influences  of  sun  and  air  can  do  no  good.  I  hoe  between 
the  rows  frequently ;  and  if  in  August  any  tubers  are  peep- 
ing out  owing  to  the  abundant  produce  some  earth  is  drawn 
over  them  with  the  hoe,  and  that  is  all  the  moulding-up 
Ido. 

And  now  a  few  words  about  new  sorts  of  Potatoes,  which, 
like  new  sorts  of  Peas,  Cabbages,  and  Broccolis,  are  by  far 
too  numerous.  As  to  Potato-showing,  or  judging  of  their 
qualities  by  their  appearance,  it  ia  fudge.  If  a  jury  of 
Potato-lovers  could  be  convened,  and  have  a  few  specimens 
of  each  of  the  sorts  shown  for  prizes  well  cooked  and  then 
tasted  on  the  spot,  some  good  would  probably  accrue ;  but, 
as  I  know  from  experience,  the  most  fair-looking  are  often 
the  most  deficient  in  flavour — witness  those  fine-looking 
Fluke  Potatoes  now  so  common  in  the  London  eating-houses, 
very  tempting  in  appearance  but  fiavourless.  I  may  be 
peculiar  in  my  ideas,  but  as  far  as  my  experience  has  gone 
no  round  Potato  should  find  a  place  on  the  table  of  a  gentle- 
man, if  the  soil  and  climate  will  allow  of  the  culture  of  the 
fine  sorts  of  Kidney  Potatoes.  I  used  to  think  a  few  years 
ago,  when  Begents  and  Dalmahoys  were  the  only  sorts  that 
escaped  the  disease,  that  no  better  kinds  need  be  wished 
for;  but  now  that  the  disease  seems  to  have  left  us,  and 
the  fine  kinds  of  Kidney  Potatoes  can  be  had  in  perfection, 
I  do  not  suffer  a  round  one  to  appear  on  my  table.  It  may, 
perhaps,  assist  some  of  your  readers — confounded  as  they 
must  be  by  the  long  array  of  names — if  I  say  what  I  have 
deliberately  settled  down  to. 

During  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  September, 
and  October  I  confine  myself  to  the  Ashleafs ;  and  as  the 
Soyal  and  Myatt's  Prolific  are  great  bearers  and  Lave  the 
true  flavour  of  the  old  sort,  which  is  a  delicate  grower  and 
unproductive,  I  confine  myself  more  especially  to  the  former, 
wmch  I  think  will  in  time  be  the  only  sort  I  shall  cultivate 
for  the  first  crop.  Its  fault  is  being  too  robust;  in  rich 
soils  its  tubers  are  so  largo  as  to  put  forth  protuberances. 
In  November  I  take  to  the  Lapstone  (its  other  name, 
"Haigh's  Kidney,"  should  be  given  up),  which  here  is 
always  most  delicious.  This  keeps  its  flavour,  and  fine, 
finn,  dry  consistence  till  the  middle  of  March ;  and  then  I 
think  a  sort  csJlod  Hudson's  King  will  not  disappoint  the 
kfvar  of  a  good  Potato,  for,  like  the  Lapstone,  it  is  firm, 
diy»  and  exoeBent.  A  friend  has  sent  me  a  seedling  Lap- 
stone exactly  like  its  parent,  but  larger  and  more  productive. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  I  have  said  that  three  flue  kinds 
of  Potatoes  carry  me  through  the  year,  and  it  is  really  quite 
a  Tilief  to  think  that  it  can  be  done.  It  is  quite  possible 
lluit  flome  soils  and  climates  will  not  allow  of  these  fine 


kinds  of  Kidney  Potatoes  being  grown  in  quantity;  if  m, 
other  kinds  should  be  sought  for,  so  as  to  make  the  snppqr 
as  perfect  as  possible,  with  as  few  sorts  as  possible. 

Before  I  mention  other  kinds  of  Kidney  Potatoes  whioh 
have  come  under  my  notice,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  say  how 
Potatoes  are  cooked  here.  As  soon  as  their  skins  beoome 
set  in  early  autumn,  so  as  to  lose  the  delicacy  of  "new 
Pototoes,"  they  are  cooked  in  one  of  Barlow*s  steamers,  and 
brought  to  table  'Mn  their  jackets."  How  delicious  the 
Lapstones  cooked  to-day,  flanking  the  Christmas  beef!  erexy 
one  with  its  jacket  unbuttoned  showing  the  yellowish  whito» 
flrm,  yet  floury  tober,  seeming  to  say  "Eat  me,"  which 
request  was  promptly  complied  with. 

There  are  several  really  good  kinds  of  early  Kidney  Po- 
tatoes besides  the  varieties  I  have  noticed.  The  Early  Baoe- 
horre  is  early  and  a  good  bearer,  but  its  foliage  is  crumi^ed, 
its  bines  straggling.  It  blossoms  abundantiy,  and  its  flavour 
is  not  equal  to  the  Ashleafs.  Early  Nonsuch  and  Early 
May  are  both  early,  but  not  productive.  Mona*s  Pride  is  a 
very  handsome  early  Kidney,  fit  to  show  for  a  prize,  but 
in  my  soil  it  is  deficient  in  fiavour.  The  Gloucestershire 
Kidney  is  early  and  of  good  flavour  during  the  summer 
months.  Dawes'  or  Webb's  Nonpareil  is  a  fine  proliflc  lato 
Kidney,  but  it  locks  the  firmness  and  fine  flavour  of  the  Lap- 
stone. And  then  we  have  the  Lemon,  the  Silver-skinned,  and 
the  Prizetaker  Kidney  Potatoes,  about  which  the  less  that 
is  said  the  better.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  some  soils 
and  climates  some  one  or  two  of  these  varieties  may  succeed 
better  than  they  do  with  me,  but  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  a  good  dry  soU  like  mine  three  varieties  are 
enough  to  carry  one  through  the  whole  year — 1st,  the  Boyal 
Ashleaf,  as  being  as  early  or  earlier  than  most  of  them,  and 
of  extraordinary  productiveness  from  May  till  November, 
and,  if  not  too  ripe,  even  all  through  'the  month ;  2nd,  the 
Lapstone,  from  November  till  March ;  3rd,  Hudson's  King, 
from  March  till  the  end  of  May.  I  am  not  yet  quite  certain 
that  the  Pink  Fluke  may  not  come  in  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  winter  Potato  season,  but  I  almost  fear  that  its  flavour 
is  too  much  like  that  of  its  parent ;  at  any  rate  there  is  not 
the  least  doubt  about  the  three  sorts  I  have  named.  They 
are  all  productive  and  of  the  best  possible  flavour — what 
more  can  be  wished  for  ? 

I  dare  not  employ  a  si^ature  so  high  and  signiflcant  as 
your  correspondent  in  No.  194,  and  so  allow  me  to  sign 
myself— FoRWARi>s. 


THE  AEBOEETUM  veksus  THE  PINETUM. 

There  are  many  indications  of  the  boosted  progress  of  the 
present  age  beinj^  more  in  particular  directions  than  par- 
taking of  a  general  character,  and,  perhaps,  it  is  better  that 
it  should  be  so,  for  to  grasp  at  too  many  things  at  once  often 
ends  in  failure  with  all,  and  when  a  certain  branch  of  a 
pursuit  has  enjoyed  its  full  sliaro  of  favour,  and  further 
advance  with  it  becomes  diflScult,  the  public  are  then  readily 
brought  back  to  the  starting  point.  Thus  it  often  happens 
that  a  subject  is  at  first  thought  too  coraj  rehensive,  and 
one  of  its  branches  only  is  pursued,  but  afterwards  the 
whole  is  grasped. 

Now,  gardening  is  no  more  exempt  from  caprice  than  other 
pursuits,  but  rather  the  contrary,  otherwise  the  present 
popularity  of  a  few  varieties  of  plants  used  in  the  parterre, 
would  not  have  driven  the  former  occupants  almost  out  of 
cultivation.  My  purpose,  however,  is  not  now  to  attack  the 
modern  bedding  system,  and  I  may  remark  in  passing,  that 
I  have  some  doubts  whether  those  who  do  abuse  it  are 
really  in  earnest ;  but  there  is  another  and  much  more  im- 
portant feature  in  gardening  that  promised  forty  years  ago, 
or  more,  to  materially  alter  the  then-existing  aspect  of 
affairs,  but  which  very  soon  afterwards  narrowed  itself  into 
one  of  the  subsidiary  channels,  and  has  continued  to  run  in 
that  with  but  very  little  intermission  ever  since.  Certainly 
it  has  not  done  so  without  good  results,  as  many  widely- 
scattered  examples  testify,  still  the  original  conception  has 
been  only  followed  out  in  one  of  its  branches. 

Before  gardening  periodicals  came  into  existence,  whatever 
advances  were  effected  by  public  or  private  enterprise,  were 
made  under  great  disadvantages,  and  at  great  cost  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  day.    New  plants  were  less  sought 
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after,  not  that  they  were  not  thought  worthy  of  notice,  but 
simply  because  they  were  not  known,  or  if  so  by  name,  that 
was  aJl  the  information  given  of  them,  consequently  buyers 
were  unwilling  to  give  the  high  price  demanded  whilst  such 
uncertainty  existed  respecting  their  merits ;  and  in  Loudon's 
"  Gardener's  Magazine,''  supplying  knowledge  of  this  kind 
was  one  of  the  points  aimed  at  by  the  talented  conductor, 
and  speedily  his  enlightened  and  comprehensive  views  on 
the  many  departments  of  horticulture,  as  well  as  all  the 
sister  arts,  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  cause.  He  being  ably 
seconded  by  others  similarly  liberal  in  disseminating  their 
knowledge,  a  new  era  might  be  said  to  have  dawned  on  our 
ancient  art,  and  no  doubt  if  the  worthy  compiler  of  the 
many  encydopsedias  bearing  on  rural  affairs  had  lived  till 
the  present  day,  due  honours  would  have  been  paid  to  the 
exertions  he  had  made  in  the  cause.  As  it  is,  we  can  only 
now  do  honour  to  his  memory,  and  calling  to  mind  some  of 
the  duties  he  left  us  as  a  legacy,  let  us  see  how  far  we  have 
made  progress  in  executing  them. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  writings  of  the  master 
spirit  of  his  day  often  gave  tokens  of  his  love  of  the  highest 
and  most  noble  of  all  cultural  pursuits,  the  planting  and 
management  of  trees.  Alas,  that  such  an  exalted  pur- 
suit should  have  resulted  in  the  pecuniary  ruin  of  one  so 
devotedly  attached  to  it ;  but  such  is  human  nature,  indi- 
vidual hobbies  may  be  ridden  too  hard,  and  no  one  derive 
any  benefit  from  them ;  but  in  the  above  case  the  advan- 
tages were  given  to  the  public  in  the  costly  "Arboretum 
Britannicum,"  which  is  yet  a  standard  work  on  the  subject. 
But  let  us  see  if  we  have  done  our  part  in  carryinfj  out  what 
the  author  suggested  elsewhere  in  this  particular  depart- 
ment, and  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  have  fallen  short  of 
carrying  out  what  the  distinguish^  author  urged  about  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  the  Inform  Bill,  with  regard  to  reno- 
vating our  woodland  scenery  by  means  of  fresh  introduc- 
tions. The  importance  of  these  he  strongly  urged  on  planters 
for  landscape  effect,  as  well  as  for  profitable  investment. 
The  word  arboretum  was  then  a  popular  term  to  designate  a 
mixed  plantation,  with  a  fair  promise  of  growing  into  a  vast 
and  magnificent  assemblage  of  objects ;  but  alas  for  the 
failure  of  human  enterprises,  the  comprehensive  "arbo- 
retum" which  promised  to  bring  amongst  us  families 
hitherto  unknown  in  cultivation,  dwindled  down  into  one  of 
its  branches,  the  pinetum,  and  the  latter  has  with  very  little 
exception  usurped  the  whole  of  the  patronage  bestowed  on 
out-door  trees.  Now,  it  is  far  from  my  purpose  to  disparage 
the  many  noble  species  of  trees  belonging  to  this  famCy 
that  have  &om  time  to  time  been  added  to  our  collections 
during  the  last  forty  years,  and  which  yet  continue  to  reach 
us ;  but  assuredly  we  may  find  room  for  other  trees  besides 
Piceas,  Pinuses,  Thujas,  Wellingtonias,  Cedars,  &c.  Assu- 
redly some  of  the  countries  whence  the  many  importations 
received  of  late  have  been  made,  also  furnish  deciduous  trees 
of  more  or  less  value  or  beauty,  and  equally  entitled  to  our 
notice.  To  limit  our  whole  attention  to  one  particular  class 
is  no  compliment  to  our  discernment,  for  when  we  look  at 
the  great  beauty  of  many  of  our  indigenous  deciduous  trees, 
we  are  led  to  expect  that  those  from  other  countries  also 
possess  merits  which  only  require  to  be  known  to  be  appre- 
ciated, and  I  hope  yet  to  see  the  time  when  the  rage  for 
Pinuses  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  having  exhausted  itself, 
deciduous  and  other  trees  and  shrubs  will  be  sought  after 
with  equal  zeal,  and  people  will  then  wonder  how  so  much 
worth  and  beauty  coiUd  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  first 
explorers. 

Whilst  thus  calling  attention  to  the  neglect  which  has  of 
late  been  the  lot  of  deciduous  trees,  and  unconcern  with 
which  new  ones  are  received,  I  do  so  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  become  more  fashionable  in  time.  We  have  seen  Tulips, 
large  Gooseberries,  the  Dahlia,  Orchids,  Ferns,  and  Roses 
have  their  day,  and  some  of  them  still  retain  their  popula- 
rity, yet  there  is  ample  room  for  many  specimens  of  the 
most  aspiring  of  all  the  members  of  the  vegetable  world. 
They  attain  a  larger  size,  an4  present  forms  and  outlines 
more  noble  than  anything  else  can  lay  claim  to.  In  our 
own  country  no  evergreen  attains  the  proportions  of  the 
leciduous  trees,  and  these  more  particularly  associate  them- 
selves with  our  everyday  notions  of  beauty,  and  our  daily 
requirements  (and   foreign  countries   eigoying  a   similar 


Oak,  its  beauty  and  utility,  and  there  are  more  speoiiM  of 
this  than  most  people  are  aware  of,  and,  doabtleae,  many  of 
them  suitable  to  our  climate.  Other  native  trees  have 
kindred  species  in  distant  lands  only  wanting  to  be  intro- 
duced to  thrive  under  our  comparatively  mild  winteis, 
while  many  species,  doubtless,  exist  in  the  vast  extent  of 
mountainous  country  that  fringes  the  western  ooaate  of 
both  the  northern  and  southern  continents  of  America,  as 
well  as  many  other  districts  of  similar  temperatore.  De- 
ciduous trees  existing  more  numerously  in  countries  where 
the  winters  are  severe,  they  will  genendly  be  found  haidy. 
Many  of  these,  too,  frimish  the  most  lovely  flowers ;  for  in- 
stance, where  is  there  an  exotic  plant  that  excels  the  Horae 
Chestnut?  while  the  Apple,  Cherry,  Hawthorn,  and  a  host  of 
others,  have  few  equals  in  any  class  of  plants.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  present  us  with  a  foliage  extremely  varied,  both 
in  form  and  hue,  and  some  ag^ain  reserve  their  beauties  until 
the  autumn,  when  peculiarities  in  colour  are  much  wanted. 
Of  the  latter  class  tiie  wild  Cherry  often  fades  into  the  most 
brilliant  vermilion. 

My  purpose,  however,  just  now  is  not  to  descant  on  this 
subject,  but  to  endeavour  to  revive  that  love  of  Arboricul- 
ture which  of  late  has  been  confined  to  a  single  branch, 
and  though  I  by  no  means  seek  to  disparage  the  pinetum, 
which  presents  us  with  so  many  objects  of  beauty  and 
interest,  it  ought  not  wholly  to  usurp  public  patronage. 
Ornamental  as  Conifers  are,  I  would  simply  ask  their  most 
enthusiastic  admirer  what  would  our  English  landscape  be 
without  deciduous  trees?  and  the  accessions  to  their  raiJ^s  in 
the  last  forty  years  have  been  few  indeed  compared  with 
what  has  been  done  in  multiplying  the  evergreen  class. 
I  trusty  therefore,  to  hear  of  new  introductions  of  dedduons 
trees,  and  of  greater  prominence  being  given  to  those  we 
already  possess ;  for  if  fashion  can  only  once  be  directed  in 
this  channel,  it  will  be  found  that  objects  of  beauty  and 
interest  will  meet  its  progress  at  every  step,  while  the 
many  lovely  flowering  shrubs  we  possess  of  this  class  will 
receive  accessions  to  their  ranks  from  other  quarters,  and 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  once  more  take  that  place  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  to  which  their  numbers,  magnitude, 
and  general  importance  fairly  entitle  them. — J.  Robson. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


I  BECEiVED  the  following  from  H.  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Fencote, 
Bedale,  Yorkshire,  an  amateur  who  takes  delight  in,  and 
much  pains  with  Roses  and  Strawberries.  It  may  interest 
the  reader,  and  certainly  it  bead's  out  what  I  have  said. 

He  says,  "  La  Coustante  did  not  do  well  here  last  summer. 
It  was  the  first  that  failed  for  want  of  water.  The  fruit  was 
coddled  before  it  was  full  grown,  and  it  never  came  to  per- 
fection. I  have  this  day  dug  up  a  plant,  having  a  suspicion 
that  it  did  not  root  freely.  My  suspicion  was  verified.  Tlie 
roots  do  not  go  down  so  deep  as  Strawberry  plants  usually 
do,  but  spread  about  the  plants.  This  may  in  some  measure 
account  for  its  being  the  first  to  succumb  under  the  heat  oi 
a  tropical  sun.  It  is  handsome  and  good  in  colour.  I  shall 
give  it  another  year's  trial.  It  stood  the  winter  pretty  welL 
La  Constante  appears  to  me  delicate  in  habit,  and  is  very 
slow  to  establish  itself.  My  plants  look  very  sickly,  and  the 
leaves  are  a  bad  colour,  what  runners  were  made  were  very 
small.  I  have  potted  them,  and  put  them  into  a  cold  frame 
for  spring  planting.  None  others  have  required  to  be  so  de- 
licately brought  up.  I  fear  it  will  not  suit  the  dimate  of 
England." 

He  then  speaks  of  three  other  Strawberries,  which  the 
reader  will  remember  I  have  specially  recommended. 

He  says,  "  Rivers's  Eliza  withstood  the  excessive  heat  <^ 
last  summer  better  than  any  other  Strawberry.  It  yielded 
abundance  of  fruit,  which  was  large  and  good.  Empress 
Eugenie  was  the  next  best,  andexceUent.  El^a  and  Empress 
Eugenie  run  freely,  and  soon  make  abundance  of  roots. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Wonderful,  which  yielded  abun- 
dance of  fruit  of  good  quality,  and  withstood  the  excessive 
drought  of  last  summer  in  a  wonderfhl  manner.  These 
three  are  remarkably  healthy  and  hardy,  are  covered  with 
rich  dark  green  foliage,  and  have  not  been  affected  in  the 
slightest  degree  by  the  late  frosts.  The  Frogmore  Fin« 
him,  oat  wonderfrOly,  and  yielded  large  and  good  trvik.  This 
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Tarietj  in  nr^  ■oil  does  not  make  many  ronners.  It  does 
not  ran  tntfy  at  any  time.  In  my  rich,  loamy  soil  it  strikes 
deeo  at  onoe,  and  does  not  make  many  claws,  but  what  are 
made  go  yeiy  deep,  and  are  thick  in  substance." 

Wi£  the  exception  of  ^e  shy-ranning  of  the  Frogmore 
FioMy  which  ran  freely  enough  here  to  enable  me  to  make 
three  new  plantations  tolerably  early,  the  above  remarks 
of  Mr.  Taylor's  coincide  with  my  experience,  confirm  my 
statements,  and  jostify  my  recommendations.  They  are  the 
best  four  Strawberries  here,  and  have  never  failed  to  gratify 
me  and  my  visitors.  Add  to  these  the  Boyal  Hautbois, 
Bicton  White  Pine,  and  the  old  Bed  and  White  Alpines,  and 
yon  have  a  good  lot,  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes  out 
of  doors. — ^W.  F.  Eadclttpe,  Bushton, 


HEATING  A  SMALL  GEEENHOUSE  BY  FLUES 

UNDER  THE  FLOOE. 

I  HAVE  several  times  alluded  to  this  plan,  as  one  of  the 
simplest  and  most  economical  where  the  trouble  of  a  brick 
Amott's  stove  inside  was  too  much.  A  lean-to  house  ad- 
joining a  dwelling-house  was  thus  heated,  because  every 
other  proposed  means  was  too  expensive.    The  house  is 

17  feet  long,  10  feet  in  width,  12  feet  in  height  at  back,  and 
7  feet  in  height  at  front,  4^  feet  of  which  is  glass.  One  end 
next  the  sm^  furnace  is  solid  wall,  of  the  other  end  more 
than  2^  feet  is  glass.  Next  the  glass  end  is  a  flagstone 
pavement  5  feet  in  width.  The  rest  of  the  floor  is  paved 
with  nine-inch  tiles.  A  small  furnace  was  placed  outside 
the  wall  low  enough  for   the  fire-bars  to  be  from  15  to 

18  inches  below  the  bottom  of  the  flue,  and  as  it  was  not 
desirable  to  interfere  with  the  above  flagstone,  a  flow  flue 
from  the  furnace  to  the  flagstone,  and  a  return  from  it  to 
the  small  chimney,  in  all  about  24  feet  of  flue,  were  formed. 
The  flues  were  made  near  the  front,  where  the  walking  would 
be,  were  from  4^  to  5  inches  wide,  and,  built  of  three  bricks 
on  bed,  were  about  8^  inches  deep,  both  inside  measure. 
Pieces  of  slate  formed  the  bottom,  a  thin  house-roofing  tile 
was  laid  over  the  top,  and  over  that  the  paving-tiles  were 
bedded  in  a  little  mortar,  on  exactly  the  same  level  as  the 
reiBt  of  the  fioor,  so  that  all  means  of  heating  are  thoroughly 
concealed,  whilst  there  is  the  advantage  of  having  in  winter 
a  comfortable,  dry,  warm  medium  to  walk  on.  No  plaster 
of  any  kind  was  used  for  the  flues,  except  in  laying  them. 

This  plan  answered  extremely  well,  but  severe  frosts,  as 
in  1860  and  1861,  were  just  kept  out,  owing  to  the  glass 
endy  and  the  distance  of  the  flues  from  it,  in  consequence  of 
the  flagstone.  This  season,  from  altering  and  enlarg^g  the 
dwelling-house,  the  tile  floor  of  this  little  greenhouse  was 
BO  mudi  disturbed  by  scaffold  poles,  &c.,  that  it  became 
necessaiy  to  take  up  the  tiles  and  lay  them  afresh.  In 
doing  so,  as  there  was  still  the  same  objection  to  meddle 
with  the  fine  polished  flagstones,  and  as  I  thought  it  de- 
sirable to  have  more  heat  in  the  house,  without  rendering 
any  row  of  tiles  very  warm,  I  had  another  return-flue  made 
of  the  same  size  as  the  othets,  four  walls  of  8^  inches 
thus  forming  the  three  flues,  covered  as  well  as  the  whole  of  ^ 
the  brickwork  by  the  three  nine-inch  tiles  close  to  each 
other.  Two  bricks  on  edge  would  have  done  for  the  sides  of 
the  flue  as  well  as  three  on  bed,  but  plenty  of  bricks  were  at 
command,  and  it  was  desired  to  have  all  flrm  beneath  the 
feet.    Nothing  can  promise  better  than  this  plan. 

In  making  the  furnace;  I  had  the  whole  of  it  put  inside 
the  house,  the  top  flre-brick  of  the  furnace  being  some 
16  inches  below  the  level  of  the  tile-floor.  My  object  was  to 
secnre  all  the  heat  I  possibly  could  frx>m  the  smtUl  quantity 
of  fdel  used.  I  was  disappointed,  because  the  floor  imme- 
diately above  the  furnace  never  became  heated.  Where  the 
heat  rose  by  an  inclined  plane  to  the  level  of  the  bottom  of 
the  fine,  the  tiles  there  became  nice  and  warm,  but  behind 
that  over  the  frimace  you  coi^ld  feel  no  heat.  I  thought 
this  was  owing  to  the  draught  taking  the  heat  forward,  and 
I  recollect  stating  I  would  have  been  nearer  my  purpose  if 
I  had  had  the  1^^  of  the  furnace  immediately  below  the 
floor.  I  think  now  I  was  wrong  in  such  a  surmise ;  on  ex- 
naming  this  part  like  the  rest,  I  found  the  space  between 
'^m  ftaznaoe  and  floor  filled  chiefly  by  old  bricks  pla(^  as 
^mh  aa  posaible  in  pigeon-hole  fashion.  It  struck  me  that 
Ins  ooBffiwd  air  was  the  caose  that  kept  the  heat  from  the 


tUes.  I  had  bricks,  &c.,  laid  solid  up  to  the  flooring-tileB, 
and  now  though  this  space  directly  over  the  fumaoe  does 
not  heat  so  fast  as  the  flow-fine,  it  becomes  nice  and  warm, 
and  retains  the  heat  longer  than  the  flue.  The  furnace  and 
all  else  is  the  same,  and  want  of  heat  in  one  case,  and  plenty 
of  heat  in  another,  I  attribute  to  openings  and  solidity  re- 
spectively. Thoroughly  confined  dry  air  becomes  one  of  the 
best  of  non-conductors. — ^E.  Fish. 


TINES  AND  VINE  GEOWEBS. 

That  there  is  ample  room  for  more  Vines  in  England  I 
think  no  one  will  deny,  and  I  consider  that  we  might  every 
year  gain  a  large  amount  of  money  if  the  resources  avail- 
able for  their  cultivation  were  made  use  of.  In  a  manu- 
facturing country  like  this  there  are  thousands  of  steam- 
engines  connected  with  different  kinds  of  works  which  are 
sufficiently  far  from  large  towns,  and  if  the  waste  steam 
were  conveyed  into  a  house  in  which  Vines  were  planted  it 
would  afford  sufficient  heat  to  grow  them,  and  well  too.  For 
a  number  of  years  I  had  charge  of  a  vinery  which  was  heated 
by  steam  from  a  cotton  mill,  and  I  never  had  better  Qrapes, 
and  less  trouble  in  looking  after  insects.  There  were  two 
double  rows  of  pipes,  and  at  the  end  of  the  last  return  I 
had  a  small  brass  tap,  something  like  those  which  are  put  on 
ordinary  half-inch  gas-piping.  Every  spring  when  the  Vines 
were  started  I  turned  the  tap  partially,  and  it  being  an  open 
one  allowed  the  steam  to  gently  come  out  into  the  house, 
and  if  inore  vapour  was  required  the  tap  was  fully  opened. 
This  saved  a  deal  of  syring^g  and  "damping  down,"  in 
fact  the  Vines  rarely  required  it.  I  grew  Black  Ham- 
burghs  at  one  end  of  the  house,  and  White  Tokays  at  the 
other,  and  had  good  crops  yearly.  There  is  generally  plenty 
of  old  steam  piping  laying  about  works,  and  if  it  were  put 
together,  and  some  of  our  modern  cheap  houses  erected, 
hundreds  might  have  Ghrapes  without  the  cost  of  fire.  In 
houses  erected  on  the  principle  I  have  named  such  pests  as 
red  spider  are  never  found  if  the  tap  is  only  turned  in  the 
manner  I  have  named. 

I  made  a  tour  in  September  principally  to  see  Grapes,  and 
amongst  other  places  I  went  to  Mr.  Meredith's  Vineyard  at 
Garston,  near  Liverpool,  which,  I  think,  all  young  geurdeners 
might  visit  with  profit,  and  many  old  ones  might  be  dis- 
abused of  some  of  their  antique  notions.  Yet  the  prmciple 
on  which  Mr.  Meredith  grows  his  fine  bunches  and  berries 
is  old  enough.  His  system  is  to  some  extent  like  that  of 
growing  Gooseberries  for  shows — namely,  few  on  a  plant.  I 
have  had  quite  as  fine  berries  as  Mr.  Meredith,  but  nothing 
like  his  bunches.  Where  he  had  about  six  bunches  on  a 
Vine  I  had  from  twenty  to  twenty-five ;  both  his  Vines  and 
mine  are  about  the  same  age.  His  fine  dry  borders  this 
year  and  good  new  soil  might  be  imitated  with  advantage 
in  many  places. 

The  week  after  visiting  Garston  I  went  to  see  a  man  who 
has  an  old  Vine  which  he  allows  to  bear  nearly  all  the  fruit  it 
sets,  merely  thinning  out  the  berries  a  little.  I  had  met 
him  several  times  daring  the  summer,  and  he  invited  me  to 
come  and  see  his  Vine  ;  "  for,"  he  said,  "you  never  saw  such 
a  sight  in  your  life  "  (and  I  hope  I  may  never  see  such  an 
one  again).  He  advertised  in  our  local  papers,  "Such  a 
sight  as  could  not  be  surpassed !  Admission  one  penny." 
WeU,  I  went  to  see  his  Vine,  and  the  reader  may  guess  my 
horror,  or  rather  disgust,  when  I  found  about  150  bunches 
of  Grapes  mostly  as  green  as  they  were  the  first  day  they 
set,  and  not  a  g^een  leaf  on  the  Vine.  "  I  wish  I  had  taken 
about  another  hundred  bunches  off,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  Taken,"  I  said  as  soon  as  I  saw  them,  "  I  would  have  taken 
the  dubbing-shears  to  them  if  they  had  been  mine."  I  was 
pai'tly  pleased,  and  I  also  pitied  him ;  for  he  had  bragged 
so  hajrd,  and  told  it  up  and  down  this  part  of  the  country 
that  he  would  have  to  teach  us  gentlemen's  gardeners  how 
to  grow  Grapes.  How  his  Vine  will  fare  next  year  I  cannot 
say,  for  the  wood  was  anything  but  ripe,  and  there  were  no 
leaves.  I  got  him  out  of  a  difficulty  some  years  since  when 
he  had  overloaded  his  Vine,  but  it  had  plenty  of  good  leaves 
on  then;  but  next  year  I  fiuicy  he  will  not  advertise. 

We  have  agoodly  number  of  cottage  gardeners  here  who 
have  each  a  Vme,  but  they  all  make  the  mistake  of  leaving 
too  many  bunches.    I  have  seen  lots  of  berries  no  larger 
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than  Black  CurrantB  when  they  were  ripe.  I  have  done 
what  Z  oonld  to  induce  them  to  abandon  this  practice ;  bnt 
ihey  see  a  large  quantity  se^  and  they  have  not  the  heart 
to  cut  them  oS,  so  all  are  allowed  to  ripen  together. — John 
Haqub,  36,  itfoimi  Street,  Ashion^under-LyTie, 


SWISS  GAEDEINING. 

I  HAVB  been  so  much  occupied  of  late  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  keep  my  promise,  which  was  to  give  some 
sketch  of  continental  g^dening  as  compared  with  our  own. 
We  very  often  say  we  are  the  greatest  gardeners  of  the 
di^,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  denied.  I  am  unable  to 
say  much  of  fVench  gardening,  never  having  resided  for  any 
length  of  time  in  Fr^ce ;  but  I  affirm  that  Swiss  gardening 
is  fiur  below  that  of  England.  This  is  an  opinion  founded 
on  personal  observation  of  some  years.  To  begin  with, 
their  garden  implements  are  very  primitive ;  their  spades 
are  generally  a  foot  longer  than  ours,  though,  to  be  sure, 
they  import  largely  &om  England ;  in  every  ironmonger's 
shop  one  sees  "Sheffield  wares."  But  many  of  the  gar- 
deners there,  like  those  here,  have  a  pr^'udice  against  any- 
thing new,  and  so  the  long  unwieldly  hdehe  remains  in  favour. 
Hany  other  tools  are,  in  a  like  manner,  heavy,  and  it  re- 
quires no  small  amount  of  strength  to  use  them,  as  I  can 
testify.  It  would  occupy  too  much  time  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  all  their  tools,  which,  however,  are  not  numerous. 

Before  drawing  comparisons  between  Swiss  and  English 
gaidens  I  ought  to  remind  your  readers  that  the  climates 
are  very  different,  and  that  this,  perhaps,  more  than  any- 
thing ^e  influences  the  style  of  gardening.  It  is  evident 
to  every  one  who  has  spoKcn  with  the  Swiss  country  gentle- 
men that  the  English  style  is  liked,  only  the  great  summer 
heats  prevent  its  being  carried  out.  The  Genevese,  how- 
ever>  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  garden  laid  out  as  far 
aa  possible  in  our  style — that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  lake ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  during  the 
summer  the  lawn  is  parched  and  brown,  and  this  distinctive 
feature  in  all  English  gardens  is  thus  lost.  Again,  the 
maesing  and  ribbon-border  systems,  so  much  in  vogue  here, 
cannot  be  carried  out  to  such  perfection  there ;  during  the 
Bommer  heats  the  flowers  droop  and  die. 

As  yet  I  have  said  nothing  about  the  capital  or  the 
energy  of  the  proprietors.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
wealth  of  the  owner  of  the  garden  makes  some  difference 
in  the  style  in  which  it  is  kept ;  but  there  are  many  opu- 
lent families  in  the  Canton  de  Geneve  and  Canton  de  Vaud 
whose  gardens  are  shamefully  neglected — the  few  glass 
houses  falling  to  pieces  for  want  of  putty  and  paint,  and 
the  trees  and  shrubs  growing  in  unheeded  confusion,  the 
borders  not  raked,  the  weeds  undisturbed. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  substitute  for 
Dartford  gravel  to  be  found  in  Switzerland.  In  all  the 
gardens  in  which  I  have  ever  walked,  the  same  grit  or  small 
pebbles  were  the  covering  for  the  paths,  and  they  form  a 
disag^eable  foothold.  When  raked  over  regularly,  they 
look  neat,  and  that  is  all  the  praise  they  merit. 

The  noble  trees.  Oaks,  Elms,  and  Thorns,  are  rare,  I  might 
almost  say  unseen  in  the  gardens,  though  one  frequently 
sees  Chestnut  and  Mountain  Ash  trees  of  fair  size.  The 
Spruces,  Larches,  and  some  other  Conifers  are  to  bo  met 
wiitk  large  and  well  grown,  and  wtre  they  but  properly 
thinned  would  be  very  beautiful. 

All  this  would  seem  to  be  saying  very  little  for  Swiss 
gardening,  and  were  it  not  that  I  have  been  able  to  judge 
myself,  I  should  be  sorry  to  write  so  strongly  on  the  subject. 
Bnt  a  word  on  the  other  side.  They  grow  good  fruit.  Any 
one  walking  along  the  market-place  in  the  summer  months 
will  be  astonished  both  at  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
firuit  exhibited  for  sale.  Kaspberries,  Stoiwberries,  Cherries, 
&0,,  are  to  be  bought  at  a  very  low  figure,  as  are  also  Apples, 
Peaches,  Plums,  and  the  like.  Melons  and  Gourds  of  all 
sorts  are  also  to  be  found  in  abundance,  and  in  the  autumn 
Amall  but  sweet  little  Gh-apes  come  in  cartloads  to  the  fruit 
"market.  Now  all  tiiese  fruits  are  brought  to  market  by  the 
^wers.  Very  early  on  the  market-day  troops  of  women 
^laily  attired,  with  the  gaudy  but  picturesque  handkerchief 
ded  over  the  head,  oome  and  take  their  places  on  the  kerb 
irith  their  one  or  more  baskets  ranged  in  front  of  them  full 


to  bring  them  in  the  common  charrette,  which  stands  by  tOl 
the  evening,  when  they  all  ride  home,  and  give  some  lem 
fortunate  comrade  a  Hft.  Some  bring  flowers — ^Pelargo- 
niims.  Fuchsias,  and  the  like — to  be  sold  each  at  prices 
varying  from  20  to  30  sous,  which  shows  them  to  be  oommoB 
plants  of  no  shape  or  cultivation. 

But  this  letter  is  getting  to  be  longer  than  it  has  ao^r 
right  to  be,  and  so  I  mil.  flnuh,  hoping  at  some  future  period 
to  be  allowed  to  go  more  into  detail  as  to  cultivation,  &Cw-* 
Patelin. 


HOETICULTUILE  A  SCHOOL. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood  addressing  a  public  meeting  re- 
marked that  horticulture  is  one  of  the  best  pursuits  to  follow 
for  mental  culture — that  gardening  is  a  school,  a  workshop 
and  a  parlour.  As  a  school  it  begins  with  the  earth  or 
mineral  kingdom,  and  rises  through  the  vegetable  and  animal 
world. 

What  a  school  for  study  is  afforded  by  botanic  gardens 
with  their  vast  collections  of  trees  and  plants ;  but  even  a 
small  clod  of  earth  is  a  fit  subject  for  study,  exemplifying 
the  truth  that  ''wisdom  is  oftentimes  nearer  when  we  stoop 
than  when  wo  soar."  Through  all  the  grades  of  vegjetable 
life,  from  the  minute  microscopic  plants  to  the  tall  Oaks» 
there  is  a  world  of  study  and  of  wisdom.  Botany  is  an  in- 
teresting study,  pursued  through  the  laws  of  vegetable 
growth,  particularly  when  illustrated  by  the  familiar  plants 
around  us.  The  gardener  studies  to  get  the  greatest  yield, 
and  he  should  combine  the  beautiful  with  the  useful  instead 
of  striving  to  separate  them.  We  may  hold  up  an  Apple  as 
a  thing  of  use,  and  point  to  a  flower  as  a  beautiful  oqject, 
and  these,  if  not  brother  and  sister,  are  at  least  first  cousins. 
Besides  a  school  of  learning,  the  garden  should  be  a  school- 
house  of  Divine  faith. 

As  a  workshop,  the  garden  is  one  of  the  very  best  places 
to  develope  bone  and  muscle.    Let  a  lady  take  a  hoe  or  rake» 
and  in  a  few  hours  every  muscle  will  find  its  exercise;  and 
the  garden  is  a  pleasant  place  in  which  to  see  our  wives,  our 
sisters  and  daughtei-s  engaged — the  best  of  all  gymnasiums* 
Flora  and  Pomona  were  called  by  the  ancients  feminine 
divinities.    Why  may  we  not  class  gardening  among  the 
fine  arts  ?    If  the  cities  were  left  to  their  own  influences', 
with  no  migration  to  or  recruits  from  the  country,  th#  race 
of  citizens  would  become  extinct ;   hence  the  attempt  to 
bring  a  portion  of  the  country  and  locate  it  in  the  <aty. 
Here,  too,  we  see  the  relation  of  landscape  gardening  to  the 
beautiful  arts :  for,  besides  some  idea  of  architecture,  the 
gardener  must  have  an  eye  for  sculpture,  and  select  and 
plant  his  trees  with  reference  to  their  sculptural  effect. 
What  finie  sky-lines  are  often  produced  by  a  group  of  trees 
as  seen  in  the  evening.    Besides,  the  gardener  is  a  painter  of 
no  mean  order,  using  the  colours  which  nature  furnishes  and 
it  is  for  him  to  apply  them  with  fitness.    How  very  little, 
too,  it  takes  to  surround  one's  place  with  flowers,  compared 
to  the  sums  paid  for  needles  luxuries.    Take  300  dels.,  for 
instance,  which  a  person  can  easily  eat  up  at  a  fashionable 
restaurant  with  a  few  friends,  and  spend  it  for  Phloxes.  For 
full  two  months  one  can  enjoy  their  rich  bloom,  and  they 
remain  for  many  years.    There  is  poetry,  too,  in  the  garden^ 
which  none  better  know  than  that  father  of  American  poetry. 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  who  is  both  eloquent  and  poetic  over 
his  flowers.    Our  education  would  be  much  more  perfect  were 
we  to  unite  the  study  of  gardening  with  that  of  books. 

The  garden  is  a  parlour  with  pleasing  associations.  We 
want  something  when  we  come  together  to  unite  us  sociaI](y 
and  bring  us  into  affinity,  which  the  garden  is  eminently 
calculated  to  do.  Are  not  the  Strawberry  and  Grape  minis- 
ters of  civilisation,  if  not  of  evangelisation?  In  ezgoying 
the  lovely  tints  of  a  flower  we  exhaust  nothing,  and  rob 
no  one,  while  at  the  same  time  we  arc  brought  out  of  our 
own  selfishness. — (New  York  Tribune,) 


EoYAL  HoBTicuLTUBAL  SociETT. — The  first  of  the  weekfa^ 
Saturday  Shows  was  held  at  South  Kensington  on  the  7uEl 
inst.,  the  subject  invited  being  Chinese  Primulas.  Miessrs* 
E.  G.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Coysh,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Wood, 
Bugby,  had  first-class  certificates  for  their  collections,  tiie 
^-^rmer  h''"'*^'j  their  new  Fern-leaved  kinds,  also  a  handsonte 
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variety  of  these  which  wae  shown  separately  and  received  a 
firft-dus  eertifioate.  An  excellent  ooUeotlon  came  from  the 
Sodetgr'B.Garden  at  Chiswick.  Messrs.  A.  Henderson  sent 
a  ooIleotioB  of  flowering  and  ornamental-foliage  plants ;  Mr. 
Short,  Qewer  Park,  Libonia  floribunda,  a  very  ornamental 
CoomBa-like  plant ;  Mr.  Hedges,  Wallingford,  Bongainvillffia 
spedoea  in  excellent  condition;  Mr.  Coysh,  Sericographis 
Ghiesbreghtiana,  Oncidium  divaricatam,  and  other  flowering 
plants,  also  cut  blooms  of  Camellias  and  Lapageria ;  and  Mr. 
•Smythe,  gardener  to  Lord  Sondes,  a  good  specimen  plant  of 
Corrsea  magniflca.  Mr.  Ingram,  gardener  to  Her  Majesty, 
had  a  fine  Cayenne  Pine  and  Mushrooms ;  and  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  M.P.,  some  very  good  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes, 
ripened  without  artificial  heat  in  one  of  his  patent  houses. 
Heat  had  only  been  occasionally  applied  after  October  to  keep 
out  frost  and  dispel  damp.  The  centre  of  the  table  on  which 
this  little  show  was  set  out  was  occupied  with  a  fine  En- 
cephalartos  Altensteinii,  which  is  just  throwing  up  three 
heads  for  flowering. 


RIPENING  OF    LATE  PEAES. 

Septsmbeb  16th,  1864. — Gathered  Marie  Louise  (a)  from 
a  standard  in  a  sheltered  comer,  the  largest  on  the  tree 
being  selected,  and  stored  in  a  dark,  vaulted  cellar  of  a 
nearly  uniform  temperature  of  52'. 

October  8th. — Gathered  Marie  Louise  (b)  from  same  tree, 
and  stored  them  similarly.  Fruit  still  hard  and  unripe,  but 
nearly  one-half  larger  than  a,  which  are  to-day  quite  ripe 
and  melting. 

October  24th. — ^a  over-ripe  and  decaying ;  b  still  hard 
and  not  at  all  melting. 

November  9th. — b  slightly  over-ripe. 

November  29th. — Gathered  Marie  Louise  from  same  tree 
hard  and  unripe.  Stored  a  portion  (c)  in  a  dark  cellar  as 
before,  another  portion  (d)  in  the  open  air,  protected  over- 
head from  rain  by  a  glass  covering,  but  freely  open  to  ven- 
tilation laterally,  and  fully  exposed  to  sunshine. 

December  15th.— c  over-ripe  and  decaying. 

December  25th. — d  part  over-ripe  and  decaying,  part  ripe 
and  melting. 

The  above  noted  in  my  pomological  diary,  may  contain  a 
fact  or  two  in  furtherance  of  the  inquiry  started  by  '*  T.  G.'* 
(page  512j.  Early  Pears,  if  I  mistake  not.  are  retarded  in 
their  ripening  by  premature  gathering,  but  the  rule  would 
seem  to  be  otherwise  with  later  sorts,  for  by  successive 
gatherings  it  would  appear  that  Marie  Louise  from  the  same 
tree  may  be  had  fit  for  table  use  for  a  period  of  upwards  of 
eight  weeks.  At  all  the  dates  given  the  fruit  was  fully 
entitled  to  be  called  delicious,  that  which  was  ripened  slowly 
under  glass  being  quite  equal  to  the  other  lots  forwarded 
more  rapidly  in  the  higher  temperature  of  the  cellar. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  whether  we 
are  not  altogether  wrong  in  excluding  the  light  from  late- 
ripening  fruit.  Light  is,  indeed,  pre-eminently  the  great 
ripening  agent  in  nature,  and  though  unquestionably  a  low 
temperature  and  darkness  will  retard  the  process,  still  when 
the  desired  period  of  perfection  approaches  we  are  wrong,  I 
think,  in  not  employing  light  as  well  as  heat  to  further  our 
oltject.  The  fruit  d  rested  on  a  plate  of  glass  elevated  about 
2  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  protecting 
glass  overhead  being  some  6  or  8  inches  higher.  The  wind 
played  freely  over  the  fruit,  which  was,  notwithstanding, 
plump  and  fjree  from  shrivelling  like  that  from  the  cellar.  For 
very  late  Pears  I  would  suggest  the  Waltonian  case  as  the 
best  of  all  means  that  could  be  employed  for  ripening  them. 

Will  *'  T.  G."  and  a  few  others  join  with  me  in  experi- 
ments in  this  direction  ?  Light  in  its  relations  to  vegetation 
has  not  received  its  due  share  of  attention  from  horticul- 
toriats,  who  seem  to  overlook  the  fact  that  Nature  always 
increases  heat  and  light  simultaneously.  On  another  point 
also  there  is  wanted  a  collection  of  facts  to  base  sound 
pxmctice  upon,  I  mean  the  periods  of  increase  in  size  of  some 
of  the  commoner  varieties  of  fruit.  "Will  some  of  the  many 
interested  in  pomology  devote  a  few  minutes  once  a- week  to 
Metering  in  the  coming  season  the  length  from  the  junction 
wtbe  stalk  to  the  eye,  and  the  greatest  diameter  perpen- 
^P^Vi*  to  the  axis  of  growth,  of  the  Jargonelle,  Marie  Louise, 
IiOQise  Bonne,  and  a  few  others  ?  The  immense  increase  in  j 
irin  of  the  Marie  Louise  (b)  in  the  short  interval  of  twenty- 


one  days,  and  after  a  period  when  I  had  supposed  the  froit 
had  reached  its  full  size,  suggeets  the  means  of  ascertaininff 
the  period,  differing  in  different  fruits,  when  moisture  shonlil 
cease  to  be  applied  to  the  soil,  and  the  roots  be  to  some 
extent  carefully  protected  fh)m  rain.  And  this  is  only  one 
of  many  points  in  the  same  connection  worth  thinking  aboat. 
— Fbtjit  Eatee. 


SKELETONISING  LEAVES. 

"What  are  you  doing  so  mysteriously,  Mary,"  asked 
Marion,  "  with  that  pan  of  very  dirty-looking  water  P" 

"  I  am  trying  to  make  skeleton  leaves,"  she  repUed. 

"  Oh,  I  remember,  Mr.  Hope  said  something  about  onr 
trying  that ;  but  it  has  been  forgotten,  for  we  have  found  so 
very  much  to  do  this  summer.  I  never  felt  so  busy  in  my 
life." 

"  It  is  too  late  in  the  year,  now,"  said  Mary. 

"  Then  why  are  you  trying,  if  it  is  too  late  'r" 

"  Oh  I  began  more  than  six  weeks  ago,  and  this  is  only 
part  of  the  method." 

"  Do  tell  us  all  about  it,"  asked  Margaret,  "  and  then  we 
can  try  next  yeai\" 

"I  shall  be  very  glad  to  tell  you,  and  show  you  all  I  can. 
I  procured  this  large  earthen  pan  and  put  into  it  a  quantity 
of  leaves.  At  first  I  thought  any  kind  of  leaves  would  do, 
but  Mr.  Sinclair  told  me  that  those  of  the  Oak,  Chestnut, 
Elm,  Sycamore,  and  Walnut,  which  I  thought  would  all  make 
pretty  skeletons,  had  so  much  resin  in  them  that  they  would 
not  decay  themselves,  and  they  would  also  prevent  other 
leaves  that  were  mixed  with  them  decaying,  because  the 
resinous  quality  in  them  would  affect  the  water ;  so  I  had  to 
throw  all  those  away,  and  lost  some  time.  He  then  advised 
me  as  to  the  choice  of  leaves,  and  seed-vessels  also,  which 
must  be  gathered  just  before  the  seed  is  ripe.  He  wrote  me 
out  a  list  of  leaves,  and  Harry  and  I  gathered  a  quantity  of 
those  we  could  procure." 

"  Do  tell  us  what  they  were." 

"  The  leaves  we  gathered  were  those  of  the  Poplar,  Lime, 
Tulip  Tree,  the  Apple,  Pear,  Apricot,  Orange,  Lemon,  Box, 
Ivy,  Holly,  Magnolia,  and  Passion  Flower.  Then  we  added 
the  calyxes  of  several  plants,  as  the  Nicandra,  Campanula, 
Dictamnus,  Mallow,  Poppy,  and  several  more ;  and  also  a 
few  stalks  of  Cabbage,  Flax,  Hemp,  and  Stinging-nettle 
Wo  procured  a  good  quantity  of  each,  as  that  helps  the 
decay." 

"  What  did  you  do  then?" 

"We  put  them  all  into  the  pan,  and  poured  a  quantity  of 
boiling  soft  water  over  them." 

"  Why  boiling  water  ?" 

"  Mr.  Sinclair  told  us  it  would  destroy  the  vitality,  as  he 
called  it,  and  hasten  the  process.  Then  gardener  put  the 
pan  on  the  top  of  this  low  out-houso  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 
the  fowls,  and  that  it  might  be  exposed  to  the  sun  and  rain." 

"  But  did  not  the  water  dry  up  soon?" 

"  No,  the  rain  filled  the  pan  again  several  times ;  and 
Harry  used  to  get  up  once  a-week  and  stir  it.  Now  gardener 
has  taken  it  down  for  me,  as  I  believe  in  six  weeks  some  of 
the  leaves  are  ready." 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do  now?  They  look  so 
messy  and  discoloured  that  I  cannot  imagine  anything  pretty 
being  made  of  them. 

"  I  will  try  one,"  and  Mary  put  her  hand  into  the  dis- 
coloured water  and  drew  out  a  Tulip-Tree  leaf,  which  was 
already  showing  some  of  its  fibrous  formation,  the  green 
part  having  decayed  and  partly  fallen  away  into  the  water ; 
this  leaf  she  held  cai'ofnlly  by  the  stalk  under  the  tap  of  the 
butt.  The  stream  of  water  quickly  washed  away  all  the  re- 
maining fleshy  decayed  green  part,  and  left  the  leaf  a 
skeleton,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  girls ;  then  placing  it 
carefully  in  some  clean  water,  Mary  tried  another  leaf  with 
the  same  result.  Now  and  then  one  gave  thera  more  trouble, 
being  so  tender  that  the  force  of  the  water  broke  it  all  to 
pieces ;  then  Mary  remembered  Mr.  Sinclair  had  told  her 
that  in  this  case  she  should  lay  the  leaf  on  a  little  piece  of 
board,  and  holding  the  two  together  between  her  finger  and 
thumb,  the  stream  of  water  would  run  over  and  through  the 
leaf  without  breaking  it.  Some  they  found,  even  after  this 
process,  had  Uttle  bits  of  green  substance  which  would  not 
come  away ;  when  it  would  not  yield  at  all,  even  after  being 
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okMBj  rabbed  with  Uie  finger,  tliej  retninod  thkt  leaf  to 
the  pan  to  be  loalced  tome  atye,  or  a  week  longer.  The 
DTOcesa  interested  and  amnaed  tiism  ve^  mneb,  and  Uie; 
bad  a  good  qoantil?  of  tolerable  Bpedmene  thorough^ 
ckarad  of  all  the  &e^j  part,  and  were  beginning  to  think 
of  laaTing  off.  vheu  Eeibert  and  Harry  retoned  from  their 
morning  atndieB  and  joined  them.  Herbert,  who  knew  what 
Haiy  was  going  to  do  that  morning,  had  aaked  Hr.  Sinclair 
what  waa  to  be  done  to  bleach  the  leaTes.  and  had  been  told 
what  to  procure  at  the  chemigt's  in  tJie  village  on  hia  wi^ 
home,  and  how  he  was  to  manage  the  proceu. 

They  now  returned  to  the  house,  and  went  to  tbe  b^s' 
plajr-room;  aadoaB  to  see  the  whole.  Herbert  prooored  a 
hatboi,  and  tying  some  of  the  skeleton  lesTes  to  strings 
across  the  top,  and  placing  some  mlphnr,  whitJi  he  set  on 
£re,  in  a  cap  at  the  bottom,  he  shut  donn  tbe  lid  and  left  it 
closed  ftir  (be  salphnr  to  bleach  the  leaiee,  which  it  woold 
do  gradnally.  On  some  of  them  he  tried  another  experi- 
ment ;  he  bad  procured  a  little  dilated  chloride  of  lime,  and 
also  iddorido  of  Boda;  these  he  poured  into  separate  shallow 
veeaela,  and  immersed  some  of  the  leaves  in  each  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  the  party  had  the  great  pleasure  of  peeing  the 
ekeletons  gtadaally  lose  their  dirty  appearance  and  become 
very  white. — {Chvrchman'i  family  Magarine.} 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  MELON. 
(CotMiuud/rimpage  iS6.) 
It  sometimes  happens  that  Uelon  plants  are  required 
with  a  stem  a  foot  or  more  high,  in  order  to  bring  their 
bearing  shoots  to  the  light.     In  this  case  the  plants  are 
prepared  by  pinching  oat  the  leader  at  the  second  leaf,  ae 
in  fig.  17,  by  which  a  shoot  ia  obtained  that  is  better  cal- 
culated to  afford  fruit  fi^im  the  side-shoots  than  were  the 
plant   allowed   to   grow   up   without 
stopping,  as  shown  inj!;.  21,  for  jndi' 
"lOus  stopping  promotes   fertUity  by 
mdertng  parts   active  which  would 
otherwise  remain  dormant. 

ilant  having  been  ato^ped,  two 
rill  arise  firom  the  aHls  of  tbe 
leaves ;  tbe  stronger  should  be  retained 
and  trained  to  a  small  stick,  the  other 
g  cut  clean  out,  and,  ss  the  shoot 
grows,  at  every  leaf  a  tiny  Itnob  mill 
show  itself;  which  if  left  will  elongate 
into  a  shoot.  When  of  sufficient  size, 
and  that  is  when  first  seen,  tbe  knobs  ^^ 
,  or  shoota  should  be  taken  out  with  a  ^J^^*. 
pin  or  the  point  of  a  small  knife,  let^g  p|g_  ^i 
tbe  leaf  remain,  for  if  removed,  as  in 
fig.  22,  the  sap  will  eiude  from  the  cut  footataJk  and  several 
ulcers  may  consequently  be  formed  at  the  stem.  The  leaves 
which  have  been  left,  having  no  shoots  springing  from  their 
uils,  will  die  off  gradnally,  and  the  sap  they  elaborate  before 
they  da  so  will  strengtben  tbe  stem  of  tbe 
plant,  and  so  much  the  more  vigour  will 
be  thrown  into  the  leading  shoot.  This 
will  be  apparent  in  fig.  23,  ia  which  all 
the  aide  shoote  are  taken  out  of  tbe  axila 
of  the  leaves,  but  the  leaves  retained  up 
too. 

If  no  more  than  one  shoot  is  requited, 
tbe  leading  shoot  should  not  be  stopped, 
nor  the  embryo  laterals  taken  from  the 
oiils  of  tbe  leaves  any  further  up  the  prin- 
cipal shoot  than  to  the  height  of  stem 
reqnired;  but  if  more  than  one  shoot  is 
needed  to  cover  the  trellis  after  that 
h°ight  of  stem  has  been  attained,  the 
principal  shoot  should  be  stopped  to  the 
requiaito  number  of  leaves,  fh)m  which 
the  same  number  of  shoota  will  spring, 
and  these  are  to  be  trained  op  the  trelLs 
at  a  fl>ot  apart,  and  not  stopped  until 
within  6  inchea  of  the  top  oS  the  trellis, 
when,  tbe  shoot  should  have  iti  point 
Thif  will  cause  laterals  to  be  emitted,  there 


These  laterals  wfll  show  froit  at  the  first,  aeoond,  or  d  _ 
lea(  and  after  the  flowers  have  been  doly  imp^natedths 
laterals  are  stopped  to  three  joints  if  tbve  la  no  fruit  ok 
them,  and  if  there  is,  to  Hut  joint  above  the  frnit,  let  it  bt 
where  it  may ;  but  Uie  [Jant  shoold  not  be  atoned  nntiT 
after  fertilisation  baa  taken  place. 


Prior  to 
it  will  appear  s 
laterals  will  ape 
or  stopping,  Bui 


J,  if  the  plant  have  one  principal  aboo^ 
shown  in  fig.  24,  and  when  stopped  tht 
iar,  as  shown  iafig.  25,  ppp.  After  setting 
-laterals  will  appeal  from  the  baaea  of  t^ 
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leaves  retiuned,  some  with  fhiit  at  their  base,  fig.  !R,  q  g, 
and  others  without^  r  r  r.  From  a  week  to  ten  days  after 
the  froit  has  set  and  is  swelling  freely,  the  sub-laterals  will 
be  of  sufficient  size  to  be  stopped,  or,  if  not,  the  right  time 
to  stop  them  ia  when  they  have  grown  to  the  extent  of  three 
leaves.  Laterals  not  producing  fruit  may  have  the  two 
npper  sab-latorals  removed,  they  will  then  appear  as  shown 
in  t,  and  the  one  left  be  stoppM  a  week  afterwards  to  two 
or  three  joints,  t.  Those  laterals  producing  fruit  ahonld 
have  the  sob-laterals  below  the  fruit  stopped  to  one  joint, 
th»t  bv  +»•-  *-T>lt  to  three,  and  that  above  the  fruit  to  tta» 
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d  joBt,  the  flnt  aiid  MMmd  Bub-Utomla 

ba  ahottaiod  to  one  c^e  eMhi  and  that  a.'boj«  the 
t  tlUM  Jotnta.  Aftet  thU  kll  tiie  Bhoota  firam  what- 
nt  Umj  him  ihoiild  be  out  ont  if  tliey  oroird  Qie 
«1  lem*,  or  be  stopped  to  <»ie  leaf  as  &st  u  Ouj 
I  tbemadTee,  until  tne  fruit  is  ripe.  If  the  fruit  does 
i  on  the  Iktenlo,  Uie  plant  is  to  be  treated  in  the 
naansr  as  deaoribed  in  fy.  £0,  and  fruit  obtained,  on 
>-latenla  ma  therein  shown. 

*e  now  rone  throngh  the  tiwning  of  Melons  with  a 
meaa  which  I  hope  will  make  the  sal^eot  plain  even 
uunitiated,  and  I  believe  I  am  the  flnt  who  has 
iUtutratitnia  d  Melon  training,  and  am  the  second  to 
le  training  of  the  Melon  Tedooed  to  a  nstem.  Onr 
ad  MvrQij  ooadjator,  Mr.  Fish,  was  the  Bxat  to  treat 
tmlning  <^  Melons  on  a  sjaten,  all  others  merely 
g  Ta^e  recommendations  to  thin  here,  stop  there, 
snoe  the  Mdon  in  tha  bands  of  most  is  uabte  to 
,  either  from  the  plants  not  setting  their  froit,  and  its 
ig  before  ripe,  and  not  nncommoalf  the  plants  will 
m  disease  or  other  cause  before  a  crop  lipens. 
Fish's  mode  of  training  is  so  simple  and  jet  so  satia- 
'  in  its  results,  that  f  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat  it 
though  it  has  appeared  from  time  to  time  m  this 
i.  Mr.  Fish  thus  describes  bis  practice : — "  As  soon 
Melon  plant  has  made  three  or  four  leaves  or  so,  you 
t  its  point.  This  in  a  short  time  will  cause  a  shoot  to 
him  the  axil  of  each  leaf.  These  will  be  the  secondary 
As  soon  as  we  con  see  them  we  pick  out  ail  the  in- 
:  shoots  except  two  (when  two  shoots  ore  required), 
the  point  of  a  badding-knife  or  penknife  for  the  pnr- 
One  of  the  secondary  shoots  as  it  grows  is  trained  to 
ok  and  the  other  to  the  front,  or,  if  it  please  the  prac- 
r  better,  a  little  advantag'e  ia  gained  b;  training  both 
of  that  plant  to  the  back,  and  both  shoots  of  the 
lant  to  the  front.  As  the  shoot  grows,  every  large 
rued  at  every  joint  is  carefully  kept,  but  every  young 
forming  at  its  axil  is  nipped  oat  with  the  penknife 
so  that  these  secondary  shoots  shall  be  clear  of  side 
iary  shoots  lor  from  15  to  18  inches  from  the  main 
7  stem  of  the  plant.  Alter  that  the  secondary  shoot 
wed  to  grow  without  any  side  piacbiDg;  and  when  it 
s  within  6  inches  or  so  of  the  sides  of  the  frame,  back 
ont,  an  inch  or  so  is  nipped  off  its  point,  at  any  rate 
a  it  so  that  when  stopped  there  will  be  six  or  seven 
it  the  ends  of  the  secondary  shoots,  from  which  the 
tertiary  shoots  in  the  aiils  of  the  leaves  have  not 
xtracted.  After  the  points  of  the  secondary  shoots 
opped,  these  tertiary  shoots  will  grow  with  great 
y,  and  most  of  them  will  show  fruit  at  the  first  joint, 
en  being  nipped  at  the  joint  above  the  fruit  there  will 
lly  be  strength  enough  in  tbe  plant  to  set  them  swell- 
idly  at  once."  If  the  secondary  shoots  do  not  show 
t  their  first  or  second  joint  stop,  that  they  may  throw 
ih  shoots,  which  is  necessary  with  some  shy  kinds  in 
to  get  them  to  show  and  set  their  fruit ;  "  but  in 
1  better  crops  and  more  regular  ones  are  sectired, 
IT  the  plan  of  early  stopping  and  getting  the  space 
rith  shoots  and  twigs  before  a  fruit  can  be  induced 

pits  when  grown  on  trellises,  or  when  so  grown  from 
o  prefer  tabing  the  first  primary  shoot  to  the  height 
i«lliB,  stopping  there ;  selecting  the  secondary  shoots 
lating  the  same  as  above." 

Fiah  thus  points  out  the  merits  of  the  system — "  It  is 
sstonce  to  get  as  many  blossoms  to  open  about  the 
me  Be  is  desirable,  so  as  to  insure  their  stmultaneoas 
a.  Abbii. 


wither.  Does  the  plant  xe^oira  any  peonliar  oondition»Jof 
heat,  moistnre,  shade  T    la  it  oonaideTed  difSonlt  to  grow  ? 

I  have  GlorioBB  Flantii,  Is  Ghaioea  mperba  bo  moah 
superior  to  it  as  to  make  it  wortii  while  to  get  thii  In  ad- 
dition to  the  former  t — OncHmopHiLUS. 

[We  have  made  the  inqniries  needed  of  Mr.  William^  of 
the  Holloway  Nurseries,  and  this  is  his  reply : — "  The  rsMon 
of  lonopsis  degenerating,  I  should  say,  is  throngh  floireiing 
this  plant  too  freely  before  it  was  well  eatabSahed.  The 
plants  Isospect,  shrivelled  at  tie  time  of  showing  flower,  vhidi 
is  often  the  case  with  Qtesa  small  Orchida.  The  best  remedy 
is,  not  to  let  them  flower  until  the  plant  is  well  establiahed 
upon  the  block  by  emitting  ^lenty^  of  good  roots.  This  will 
insnre  good  bloom.  lonopsis  panicnlata  is  a  difficult  plant 
to  establish.  There  are  a  few  plants  that  have  suooeeded 
well  in  this  country,  but  not  many.  It  bang  such  a  free- 
Sowering  plant  causes  it  to  shrivel,  and  when  that  happens 
it  will  most  likely  die. 

The  treatment  we  have  found  best  is  to  place  it  on  a  block 
of  wood  with  a  little  live  iphagnoin  moss,  and  a  good  supply 
of  moistnte.  In  &ct,  when  growing  always  keep  it  moist  at 
the  roots,  and  not  in  too  much  heat  at  any  time^— 55°  to  60^ 
in  the  winter,  and  70°  to  W  during  anminer.  Keep  it . 
shaded  for  it  does  not  like  the  sun. 

Gloriosa  snperba  is  superior  to  G.  FlantiL] 


WOfiE  FOE  THE  WEEK. 


(Tot 


id.) 


Pbocebd  with  the  routine  of  trenching,  draining,  and  all 
ground  alterations  enggesled  in  previous  calendars.  Old 
gardens  ore  often  crowded  with  fruit  trees.  As  light  and 
air  are  more  required  for  the  important  products  of  the  gar- 
den than  shade,  take  measuTes  for  removing  all  trees  ob- 
jectionable in  this  respect.  S«anj,  if  former  directions  have 
been  carried  out  in  making  sowings  ot  Peas  and  Mazagon 
Beans,  a  sowing  of  the  Longpod  Ueans  will  be  found  to 
produce  an  excellent  succession.  They  should  be  sown 
4  feet  apart.  A  second  sowing  may  also  be  mode  of  the 
double-blossomed  Early  Frame  Peas.  This  variety  of  Pea 
is  of  greater  service  and  better  in  quality  than  many  of  the 
newer  kinds,  it  deserves  a  place  in  all  gardens  where  choice 
vegetables  are  esteemed,  and  to  grow  them  to  perfection 
they  should  be  allowed  6  feet  between  the  rows.  As  severe 
weather,  though  long  delayed,  may  yet  be  near,  a  few  hints 
on  the  best  means  of  preserving  ice  will  be  opportune. 
When  Ming  the  ice-house,  it  is  not  requisite  that  tbe  ice  he 
very  thick,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  much  better  thin,  if  a  suffl- 
cient  quantity  con  be  obtained.  Before  commencing  to  ml 
the  old  straw  should  be  taken  out,  and  firesh  substituted  for 
it ;  aa  the  house  is  fllled  it  should  be  placed  round  the  walls 
a  foot  thick ;  as  the  ice  is  brought  to  the  door  it  should  be 
well  broken,  and  then  thrown  into  the  bouse,  when  it  should 
be  beaten  to  powder,  as  on  this  depends  its  keeping  welL 
On  every  layer  of  about  a  foot  thick  pour  some  boiling  water 
which  will  cause  the  ice  to  congeal  into  one  solid  mass.  It 
is  by  inattention  to  this  particular,  that  there  are  so  many 
complaints  of  houses  not  keeping  ice  welL  After  tbe  house 
is  completely  filled,  close  the  passage  with  straw ;  of  course 
there  wiU  be  a  vacuity  between  the  ice  and  the  roof  of  the 
bouse,  this  must  also  be  fllled  with  straw. 

TBDIT   OABDBN. 

If  any  transplanting  of  fruit  trees  has  yet  to  be  done,  it 
should  be  seen  to  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the  weather  is  alill 
&vourable  for  such  work,  also  see  to  getting  ground  intended 
to  be  planted  with  young  trees  prepared,  and  spare  no  pains 
or  eipense  to  have  this  properly  done.  Make  sure  of  thorough 
drainage,  and  where  all  the  aubsoil  is  of  one  kind,  this 
should  be  removed,  replainng  it  with  some  good  fresh  loam. 


lONOPSIS  PAHICULA.TA  CULTORE. 
ma  panicnlata  degenerates  with  me.  I  bought  a 
m  two  years  ago  with  two  spikes  of  lovely  bloom  on 
M  next  season  two  spikes  were  prodnced,  but  the 
Bver  properly  opened.  Last  season  one  spike  only 
ki,  which  refused  to  expand  in  like  manner.  The 
OMM  to  the  VG17  verge  of  opening,  and  then  they  1 


Attend  to  the  edgings  of  walks  and  beds,  reset  flints,  rad 
repair  Box-edgings,  rake  worm  casta  from  your  lawns  with 
a  daisy-rake ;  where  the  gross  is  killed  under  trees  in  the 
pleasure  giound,  rake  in  strong  manure,  or  apply  manure 
water,  to  prepare  the  soil  for  grass  seeds  to  be  sown  late  in 
the  season.    Where  any  of  t£a  beds  or  borders  reqaire  a 
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g  of  betii  loil,  this  should  ba  provided.  Freali  soil 
ia,  in  moat  cases,  prafocabl*  as  a  dressing  for  flower-beds  to 
maaoza,  whioli  is  apt  to  oausa  too  luiariant  a  growth  for  a 
fint-Mte  display  of  flowers.  On  aoila  that  are  natu  raUj  poor, 
howavar,  and  where  neither  fresh  mould  nor  decayed  leavea 
am  be  had,  a  moderate  dressing  of  well-rotted  farmyard 
mannie  wiD  be  nseful;  hat  this  Siould  be  well  tniied  with 
the  mould  to  the  fall  depth  of  the  bed,  and  not  carelessly 
tDmed  in,  and  left  in  lumps  near  tJie  surface,  for  in  this 
case  a  gross  habit  of  ^wth  would  be  promoted  early  in  the 
season,  and  aa  the  principal  part  of  the  roota  woold  be  near 
tiiO  BUtiace  in  the  aammer,  the  plants  would  soon  feel  the 
efltetfl  of  dry  weather,  whereas  if  the  manure  ia  well  in- 
oarpomted  with  the  aoil  to  the  depth  of  about  18  inches,  no 
ordinary  amount  of  dry  weather  will  injure  the  plants  after 
they  are  once  fairly  established.  Pink  and  Faney-beds 
should  be  eiamined,  and  all  plants  that  are  loose  carefully 
thstened.  The  same  remark  applies  to  aeedling  Anricalas 
and  Polyanthuses.  With  respect  to  Bannnculuaea  lose  ao 
time  in  making  what  purchases  niay  be  neceasary.  Antici- 
pating the  approach  of  winter,  with  its  naaal  inolement  at- 
tributes, oantione  have  been  given  and  directions  repeated, 
for  the  protection  of  pianta  Irnble  to  be  affected  by  frost. 
The  eierciaa  of  forethought  is  demanded  of  a  gardener  in 
every  operation  he  undertaies.  To  avert  by  pracautionary 
measures  the  evil  consequences  that  result  from  unfavour- 
able circnmatances  of  climate,  is  a  duty  that  our  climate 
renders  imperative. 


0  C0NSKEVATOR1. 

While  the  weather  continues  fina  and  mild  allow  the 
plants  in  these  atructoies  the  full  benefit  of  it,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  abundance  of  air  during  the  day.  Fumigate  on 
the  first  appearance  of  green  fly.  See  that  the  worms  do 
not  remain  in  quiet  possession  of  their  pot  lodgings,  aud 
remedy  any  defects  that  eiist  iu  the  drainage  of  pianta  in 
pota.  The  principal  object  ahould  be  to  gaard  against  plaata 
commencing  growth  at  this  un&vonrable  tima  of  the  year, 
and  to  keep  in  check  damp  and  mildew,  which  the  weather 
we  are  now  eiperiencine  is  likely  to  induce,  more  especially 
in  the  case  of  plants  that  are  at  all  delicate,  and  such  as 
have  imperfectly  ripened  their  wood.  To  aasiat  in  promoting 
a  tree  circuiation  of  air  through  plant-houses,  some  of  the 
inferior  duphcates  might  now  be  removed  to  spare  vineries 
or  other  quarters,  for  anything  approaching  a  crowded  state 
among  phtnts  will  be  sure  to  cause  at  least  a  partial  loss  of 

A  little  advance  in  temperature  may  be  permitted  here  at 
present.  Wait  for  an  increase  of  light,  without  which  all 
applications  of  heat  and  moiature  will  be  vain.  Let  CO"  with- 
out sun  be  the  maiimuro.  Some  of  the  Orchids — such  as 
the  I^elios  and  Cattleyaa  will  commence  rooting,  let  them 
have  attention  and  encouragement.  The  Cymbidiam  ainensa 
is  a  most  useful  plant  for  the  drawing-room,  the  soent  is 
most  delicious.  A  thorough  baiting  for  enaiis  and  vermin 
sbonid  take  place  previons  to  potting. 

Keep  up  a  regular  succession  throughout  the  season  by 
bringing  forward  stock  as  wanted.  Eosea,  both  dwarf  and 
atandard,  HoneysuckleB,  hybrid  Rhododendrons,  and  Aza- 
leas, with  a  boat  of  other  tilings,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
occnpants  of  the  houaea,  will  enable  cultivators  to  make  a 
brillunt  show.  Hyacinths,  Karoiaaus,  Tulipa.  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  and  other  plants  of  the  above  class  must  be  duly 
forwarded  as  wanted.  A  day  heat  of  60"  or  65°  will  suffice 
at  present,  sinking  at  night  to  50°  or  fiS',  Fumigate  oe- 
naaionally  to  keep  down  green  fly. — W.  Keaxe. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 


Thi  weather  has  been  very  variable.  Within  a  few  hours 
*e  have  had  frost,  thaw,  snow,  and  mild  weather  following 
>aoh  other,  aud  now,  on  Thursday  evening  as  we  write,  with 
>  rising  barometer,  we  have  one  of  the  moat  telling  raina  of 
^e  season,  which  will  rejoice  many  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Vork  was  regulated  very  much  accordingly.  Dung  and 
Imompi — -*  n.«te"»\  from  the  mbbish-heap  ~hich  we  are 


forced  by  neceuit;  to  make  the  moat  of,  were  whaelad  <« 
trosty  mornings  and  one  frosty  day  on  qaaitesB  of  tkekit<te 
garden  and  on  to  flowar-beda,  previoimy  ridged  ns.  Gimi 
was  also  turned  up  and  ridged,  which  vo  oonaiaar  to  bta 
good  plan  with  all  ground  that  is  at  all  stiff  with  m  <^ 
bottom.  This  turning  and  loosening  the  snbstuL  aad  jnt 
getting  up  a  little  of  it  to  mix  with  tM  Biu&oe  aoQ,  «a  om- 
sider  to  be  a  fine  thing  for  the  genendity  of  onlilkacy  Hi 
flower-garden  plants.  By  such  means  there  ia  litU*  ohaoM 
of  exhausting  the  ground,  or  making  it  aick  of  cropping,  if 
rotation  of  crops  is  duly  attended  to. 

In  trtnthing  oi  ridging  care  should  ba  taken  to  more  and 
break  all  the  soU,  except  that  which,  forms  t^e  ridga,  aa  Ai 
frost  and  tha  influence  of  the  atmosphere  will  genecaUj  do 
that  well  enough.  We  have  known  large  lump*  aad  widtlM 
of  soil  tambled  into  the  bottom  of  a  trench,  and  also  good 
spaces  left  in  the  middle  untouched,  jnat  aaif  tha  otysotbid 
been  to  follow  the  lazy-bed  system  represented  at  P*gaS. 
If  the  ground  is  turned  up  when  dry,  and  also  leveUed  oown 
again  when  dry,  there  will  be  no  trouble  from  ezcau  of 
moisture  in  deep  regularly-BtitrcJ  land,  whilst  the  T€^ 
depth  will  also  secure  from  overdrynees  in  dronght.  WIuci 
men  dig,  or  trench,  or  ridge  in  slushy  soil,  or  turn  into  a 
trench  with  mattocks  and  levers  great  lumpa  and  breadths 
of  frozen  earth,  it  would  be  more  economical  policy  to  jay 
them  to  let  the  work  alone,  if  there  were  nothing  else  to  do. 
Just  let  any  one  turn  down  each  frosted  earth,  and  note 
how  long  it  is  before  the  heat  of  spring  brings  it  to  the 
general  temperature.  If  people  will  pick  up  snob  fh«ted 
ground  we  would  advise  leaving  the  huge  blooks  on  the 
surface  piled  as  openly  as  poaaible;  then  the  toughest  soil 
would  be  pulverised.  The  pulverising  of  such  blocks,  when 
no  better  job  can  be  obtained,  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
turning  frozen  lumps  Into  a  trench,  and  placing  tutfroaoL 
soil  over  them. 

Ckali  obtained  from  sinking  a  well  we  had  spread  oat,  ao 
that  the  lumps  might  tie  well  cracked  by  the  frost,  aod  thMl 
threw  it  along  the  ground,  ridged  up,  intended  ia  CizidU 
neit  season ;  and  if  there  is  much  more  frost  the  lamp*  of 
chalk  will  ba  well  powdered  before  sowing-time.  For  all 
stiff  land  chalk  or  other  calcareous  material  operates  very 
beneficially,  and  is  especially  valuable  in  old  gardens  Im; 
Carrots  and  plants  with  similar  roots.  It  makes  such  land 
opener  and  <^ier.  In  the  case  of  light  sandy  soil  the  chalk 
renders  the  land  more  retentive  of  moisture.  Eveninbeafj 
land  it  ia  amazing  how  soon  obalk  goes  to  the  bottom  <^  tha 
stirred  soil.  Many  years  ago  we  dressed  part  of  the  gaiden 
with  chalk,  but  we  lost  all  traces  of  it  for  a  number  ofyean, 
until  we  trenched  it  up  deeply,  raising  even  a  little  of  Uia 
subsoil  last  year  for  Carrots,  and  from  tha  bottom  we  re* 
turned  to  the  top  some  of  the  chalk  applied  long  ago.  It 
is  a  great  advantage  when  from  sinking  a  pit  or  w^  the  snb- 
soil  can  be  used  to  ameliorate  the  teiture  of  the  anrfaoe  aoiL 

Routine  work  has  chiefly  been  confined  to  protecting  and 
uncovering  Asparagus,  Radishes,  and  Cauliflower,  the  heada 
of  the  latter  coming  in  for  use  being  much  attacked  by  mice ; 
sowing  Peas  in  pots ;  planting  Potatoes  in  pots ;  putting  np 
a  dung-bed,  but  chiefly  tree  leaves,  for  raising  young  en- 
cumbers, &c.,  to  sncceed  those  now  in  the  pit  -,  planting 
Kidney  Beans,  and  soiling  another  piece  of  a  Uuahroom- 
bed.  Celery  hu^  had  the  heads  uncovered  in  fine  days.  locdc 
up  also  a  little  mora  Sea-kale  and  Ebnbarb  for  the  Unah- 
room-house.  In  wet  weather  cleaned  pots,  made  and  re- 
paired straw  covers,  and  cut  up  wood  under  covet  fiir  ftu- 


B  of  whiob 
trawbeny- 

pots  In  CTCharJ-house,  as.  if  the  roots  become  too  dry,  tM 
bud  is  apt  to  suffer.  Qave  also  a  little  water  to  pots  in 
small  Vine-pit.  Put  some  hot  leaves  on  a  part  of  a  Vine- 
border.  Prepared  tor  vashing  trees  in  orchard-honse,  and 
se  soon  aa  practicable  will  thin  and  prune  trees  in  small 
orchard.  Aa  soon  es  possible  will  wa^  low  standarda  trith 
soot,  lime,  sulphur,  and  clay,  to  keep  the  birds  from  the 
buds,  and  to  smother  all  insects'  eggs. 


The   I 


<a  we  have  had  will  make  it  jnat  moist  enooghj 
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cftine  it  was  stOl  am-dxr.  In  fordng,  no  time  ahould  be 
lost  in  Btertinff  Vine-lradi  that  are  intended  to  firtiit  next 
fleasoQ.  A  hotbed  is  the  beet  place  for  them.  An  outline 
of  treatment  was  given  the  other  week.  To  have  Melons 
in  the  end  of  April  and  beginningof  May,  a  few  seeds  shonld 
be  town  in  a  sweet  hotbed.  The  seeds  should  be  sown 
thinly,  and  protected  from  mice.  When  this  protection  can 
be  given  we  prefer  sowing  two  or  three  seeds  in  a  small  pot, 
the  smallest  above  a  thumb  size,  and  then  leave  the  best 
one  to  gprow,  allowing  only  one  plant  to  a  pot,  and  giving  it 
a  larger  pot  as  it  needs  it,  until  plantinff-out  time.  In  such 
a  hotbed  Melons  when  young  generally  ao  better  than  when 
grown  in  houses  or  pits  heated  by  hot  water.  Cucumbers 
may  be  raised  anywhere,  but  young  Melon  plants  dearly  like 
the  smell  of  the  hotbed.  When  we  had  plenty  of  manure 
we  have  gathered  as  fine  Melons  in  the  first  week  in  May 
from  wooden  irames,  as  we  have  ever  done  with  the  assist- 
ance of  hot  water.  Of  course,  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  labour  in  banking  up  fresh  material  round  the 
boxes,  and  we  would  rather  say  nothing  of  the  quantity  of 
material  we  used,  which  all  came  in  useful  in  the  spring 
and  winter  months. 

We  have  no  objection,  quite  the  reverse,  to  hot-water 
pipes,  even  a  flue,  or  a  brick  or  iron  stove,  but  we  do  like  to 
see  a  range  of  old-fashioned  dung-beds,  as  it  tells  us  that 
the  means  will  be  at  hand  for  scouring  succulent  Cabbages 
and  Cauliflowers,  and  sweet,  crisp  Celery.  Some  of  us  were 
so  enraptured  with  hot  water,  as  to  despise  the  old  useful 
hotbeds,  and  we  may  wish  and  wish  again,  and  wish  in  vain, 
for  a  good  dressing  for  a  Cauliflower  quarter.  The  young 
(gardener  will  act  wisely  in  securing  the  means  for  these 
hotbeds,  never  forgetting  that  a  part  of  their  usefulness  is 
only  beginning  when  they  have  served  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  first  made. 

Figs  to  be  ripe  in  May  should  now  be  started  with  a  tem- 
perature of  45**,  increasing  gradually  in  a  month  to  55^ 
sprinkling  the  shoots  gently  in  sunny  days.  Peaches  may 
also  be  started  at  the  same  temperature,  keeping  the  house 
rather  moist  until  the  flowers  begin  to  open,  raising  the 
temperature  gradually  from  45^  to  55*^,  and  not  aUowing  it 
to  rise  above  that  limit  at  night  by  artificial  heat,  until  the 
fruit  is  set.  Vines,  start  in  a  similar  temperature,  increas- 
ing in  three  weeks  to  60**,  and  not  going  above  that  with 
artificial  heat  until  all  the  buds  are  showing  nicely.  In  all 
these  cases,  provided  air  is  given  early,  there  may  be  a  rise 
of  from  10**  to  15**  or  20**  by  sun  heat,  and  the  shutting  up 
of  the  houses  early  so  as  to  enclose  a  good  amount  of  sun 
heat,  will  be  better  for  the  plants,  than  more  fire  heat,  or 
more  air.  Vines  in  pots  will  do  best  when  started  in  a  mild 
bottom  heat.  If  put  into  a  bed  at  first  with  fresh  ferment- 
ing horsedung,  and  care  taken  that  the  roots  are  not  too 
much  excited,  the  fames  from  the  dung  will  render  all 
washing  and  painting  of  the  plants  unnecessary ;  but  these 
fumes  must  be  as  sweot  as  to  suit  a  young  Cucumber  plant 
before  the  buds  break,  or  they  will  be  injured  to  a  certainty. 
We  have  had  dormant  Vines  for  three  weeks  in  such  a 
steaming  atmosphere  from  horsedung,  that  you  could  not  see 
your  finger  before  you  at  an  arm's  length  from  the  eye,  but  the 
steam  and  vapours  were  quite  sweet  before  the  buds  broke, 
and  they  broke  all  the  stronger  in  consequence.  Than  such 
a  steaming,  not  in  winter,  but  in  spring  and  autumn,  we 
have  found  nothing  better  for  eradicating  scale  from  Pine 
plants ;  but  if  bug  make  its  appearance,  washing  must  bo 
resorted  to  in  addition,  as  the  woolly  covering  protects 
them,  and  if  at  all  distressed,  they  would  find  their  way  to 
the  roots,  where  nothing  could  be  done  with  them  except 
shaking  away  all  the  earth,  and  carefully  washing  the  rootis. 

OBNASIENTAL   DEPABTMXNT. 

JfoAonta  atjuifolia. — ^Prepared  for  planting  for  cover  and 
timber,  as  it  is  quite  possible  to  secure  both  objects.  Our 
chief  object,  however,  for  mentioning  this  is  for  ascertaining 
from  the  experience  of  our  coadjutors  and  readers  how  the 
Mahonia  or  Evergpreen  Berberry  withstands  the  attacks  of 
fains  and  rabbits.  We  have  ourselves  seen  great  lots  of 
ihfai  plant  quite  untouched,  when  other  trees  and  shrubs, 
exoept  Rhododendrons,  were  much  nibbled  and  barked.  We 
htcfe,  therefore,  recommended  it  largely  to  gentlemen  for 
midergrowth ;  but  two  years  ago  we  planted  a  little  piece 
for  undercover,  the  plants  being  if  auytbing  rather  small. 


and  that  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  disaster,  but  not 
a  single  plant  was  aUowed  to  grow.  After  being  repeatedly 
nipped  over,  and  pushin|f  out  again  from  the  bottom,  the 
young  shoots  were  served  in  the  same  way.  We  dressed  thfion 
with  material  not  very  pleasant,  we  thought,  to  any  eating 
thing;  but  notwithstanding  bad  taste  and  bad  smell,  away  the 
shoots  went  as  soon  as  they  were  formed.  It  might  have  been 
all  in  sport;  for  though  cut  over  to  the  ground  we  do  not  think 
that  much  of  the  plant  was  eaten.  At  any  rate,  every  plant 
was  cleared,  and  we  do  not  suppose  that  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  have  kept  them,  unless  we  had  presented 
something  to  the  destroyers  more  gratifying  to  their  pa- 
lates or  more  tickling  to  their  propensities  for  fun.  Think- 
ing of  planting  on  a  larger  scale,  we  would  be  glad  to  know 
the  experience  of  others  in  this  matter,  as  the  above  is 
almost  the  only  unfortunate  result  that  has  come  under 
our  observation. 

Planting  and  Transplanting  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shriibs,—' 
These  may  now  be  planted  and  transplanted  with  better 
chances  of  succeeding  in  many  places  than  if  the  work  had 
been  done  earlier  in  the  winter  where  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
water,  and  where  the  ground  was  too  dry  to  permit  of  plant- 
ing being  done  to  any  great  extent  without  watering.  Now 
the  ground  is  just  moist  enough  from  showers  to  render 
much  watering  unnecessary.  In  transplanting  large  trees 
and  shrubs  two  plans  may  be  followed.  By  the  first,  the 
plant  is  cut  round,  say  3  feet  from  the  bole,  a  year  or  two 
years  before  removal,  and  the  tap-root  also  cut.  This  causes 
a  mat  of  fresh  roots  to  bo  made  all  round  the  boll,  and  if  the 
ball  is  moved  carefully  the  transplanted  tree  can  scarcely 
fail  to  grow  well.  By  the  other  plan,  a  ball,  though  useful,  is 
of  less  consequence,  but  it  is  of  consequence  to  trace  out  and 
secure  as  many  of  the  roots  as  possible,  and  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, and  then  these  are  to  be  spread  out  nicely,  and  secured 
in  the  fresh  soil.  In  either  case  the  too  general  custom  of 
inundating  such  roots  with  great  quantities  of  water  is  an  in- 
judicious one,  as,  instead  of  assisting  the  main  roots  to  make 
fresh  rootlets,  the  cold  produced  by  continuous  evaporation 
from  the  soil  prevents  fresh  rootlets  being  formed,  even 
when  the  sun,  striking  upon  the  swelling  buds,  makes  a  de- 
mand on  root-action  which  from  cold  they  are  unable  to 
supply.  If  in  planting  such  roots  are  merely  damped,  or 
are  dipped  a  few  minutes  in  water,  and  then  the  naturally 
dampish  earth  firmed  well  about  them,  the  roots  as  well  as 
the  top  of  the  tree  will  partake  of  the  stimulus  of  increas- 
ing heat,  and  fresh  rootlets  will  be  freely  formed.  Whilst 
they  are  merely  forming,  instead  of  deluging  the  soil  with 
cold  water,  if  the  favourite  tree  or  shrub  shows  any  sign 
of  distress,  it  would  bo  better  to  sprinkle  the  top  with 
water,  or  even  give  a  little  shade.  In  particular  cases  the 
ground  might  be  mulched  in  cold  weather,  and  at  night, 
and  uncovered  in  sunny  days  to  let  the  ground  become 
warm.  In  planting  out  favourite  trees  and  shrubs  from  pots, 
the  earth  should  be  mostly  shaken  away,  and  the  roots 
nicely  spread  out,  and  packed,  and  very  moderately  watered, 
keeping  dry  earth  on  the  surface  to  prevent  rapid  evapo- 
ration. Such  plants  should  also  be  securely  staked,  placing 
the  bottom  of  the  stake  some  inches  from  the  bole  of  the 
plant.  If  the  plant  is  at  all  tender,  or  tlie  place  exposed, 
a  few  evergreen  branches  fixed  securely  round  it,  but  at  a 
safe  distance  for  the  first  winter  at  least,  will  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage. In  poor,  thin  soils,  such  trees  should  be  placed 
on  hiUocks,  and  the  diameter  of  these  may  be  increased  as 
the  roots  extend. 

As  to  houses,  pits,  air  giving,  «S:c.,  see  previous  weeks.— 
E.  F. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  BECEIVED. 

S.  Ponsford  &,  Son,  Loughborough  Park  Nurseries,  Brixton, 
Surrey. — Select  Retail  Catalogue  of  Kitchen  Garden  and  FUnoer 
Seeds. 

P.  Robertson  &  Co.,  33,  St.  Andrew  Square,  and  Trinity 
Nursery,  Edinburgh. — Sower's  Guide,  a  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  Kitchen  Garden,  Slower,  and  Agricultural  Seeds ;  SeUcHon 
of  Gladioli  and  other  Bulbs. 

Carter  &  Co.,  237,  238,  &  261,  High  Holbom.— Gfarckfwr's 
and  Farmer's  Vade  Mecum.  Part  I.,  Flowed'  Seeds  and  JPZoiUs. 
Part  II.,  Vegetable  and  Agric^dtural  Seeds, 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

"«•  Wo  rsquoat  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  t!ie  de- 
partmental writeni  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture, 

Cottage  Oardeuer,  and  Country  Qentleman."     By  go  |  p*^;] 

doing  they  are  subjected  to  aojiu tillable  troublo  an')  oiii 

expense.    All  commnnicationa  should  therefore  he  ad.  '  ^"O' 

dressed  joldlv  to  The  Editort  o/the  Journal  of  Horticul-  '  j|^'j,' 

hu-d.  ifc,  171,  FUat  Strett,  London,  E.G.  ,„ui 

We  ftlso  request  that  eorrespondents  will  not  mii  up  on  tlie  J""' 

Bame  sheet  qnaationa  relating  to  Gardeninj?  and  those  Co 

on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  eipeet  to  (?et  them  y,*^ 

answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  oTite  thoin  |  only 

on  aeparabi  aommunioations.    Also  never  to  send  more  *"'" 

than  two  or  three  questiona  at  once.  ""'" 
N.B. — Many  qaestiona  must  remain  nnanawered  until  neil 
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STB  Waum  (If0w  JbrMl).— We  btlivre  Mr.  BmOob  mixed  the 


r  1Im«  with  HM  ttonee,  fte.     Tbla  foondatlon  mixtore  iras  put 
I  imp,  md  thes  CMiriidaiert  by  wetering  and  rolling  nntil  an\j 


wnmmnua  ^okm  Buxman  (IT.  C^  JVma^A).— A  oold  frtme,  pro- 
tcm  aerere  finwL  in  the  beat  place  for  tbem.  Dlride  the  roou  in 
iwtlminf  thtm  m  the  oold  frame  nntil  the  yonng  inokers  beoome 
Mi*  Ibr  flowering  in  October  they  should  not  be  stopped  after  the 
C  Jsae. 

B*a  VornT  (TV^).— One  Tine  will  be  enongb,  especially  if  yon  do 
id  to  inereaae  the  length,  which  we  shotud  recomnaend  yon  to 
Chooae  the  Blaek  Hamburgh,  procure  your  plant  at  once,  plunge 
te  or  aahes  in  front  of  a  south  wall«  and  plant  in  the  first  fortnight 
I.  The  **Vioe  Manual**  will  tell  you  bow.  We  should  prefer 
A^onnee  sheet  glass  to  that  which  you  name. 

ai-«AU>BX  Pi^M  (if.  P.).— If  yon  made  a  geometric  garden  in  the 
ure  pleeee  in  front  of  the  houses,  we  think  the  present  flower-border 

•  dispensed  with,  unless  a  simUar  border  i%  made  on  the  oppo»fte 
I  eren  next  the  kitchen  garden,  so  as  to  conceal  it,  which  would  be 
sr  h^ped  by  an  erergreen  hedge  there,  or  wall,  or  other  boundary. 
Ud  leave  the  aidea  open  next  the  gravel  walk  in  fhmt  of  the  houses. 
not  undertake  to  give  plans  for  flower  gardens,  bnt  merely  to 
those  eent,  which  we  will  be  glad  to  do  in  your  case.  You  will  find 
d  hints  ae  to  the  mode  of  filling  such  squares  in  our  engravings  of 
le  Bnry  and  Trealham ;  and  in  our  little  manual  of  *'  Flower  Gar. 

(whieh  you  can  have  free  by  post  for  five  stamps),  such  as  half  of 
marked  in  the  manual  No.  3,  the  central  part  o(  No.  5,  or,  for 
ft  the  end  part  of  No.  6. 

BOuan  CoNTUTKn  to  a  Grkbnhoosx  (E,  H.).—\,  Having  a  lofty 

•  warehouse,  we  do  not  «ee  the  necessity  for  catting  down  that  wall 
:  in  height  at  back.  Why  not  hare  had  it  16,  or  18,  or  more  feet, 
dl  was  there,  and  left  the  wall  in  front  a  foot  or  two  higher  ?  Then 
'  would  have  been  longer  and  steeper,  the  latter  b«ing  good 
r  late  or  early  Grapes.  2.  The  sunk  path  in  front  will  now  be 
lefnl  in  getting  at  the  Vines  over  the  pathway.    If  the  front  wall 

higher  that  sunk  pathway  might  have  been  dispensed  with,  and 
sr  been  made  right  across  the  house.  3.  In  that  case  you  might 
ited  near  the  front  of  the  house,  and  also  at  the  back  o(  the  houNe; 
close  as  2  feet  apart,  you  would  obtain  no  fruit  against  the  wall, 
le  upright  part  of  the  Vtnes  in  front,  after  the  roof  was  covered. 
'  also  plant  only  one  set  of  Vines  near  the  middle  of  the  house, 
ngle  stem  up  to  the  trellis  and  then  divide  it  taking  one  stem  to 

and  one  to  the  bielc,  and  these  respectively  may  be  spurred  with 
I.  Tou  seem  to  plane  two  sets  of  Vines  behind  and  near  the  path- 
s  SM  no  difBculty  in  spurring  them  from  the  ground  to  the  trellis, 

along  the  roof ;  but  the  spurs  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  will 
Md  10  long  as  the  roof  from  that  part  to  the  front  of  the  house  is 
llage.  5.  The  whole  mode  of  fixing  and  strengthening  the  roof  is 
kke  care  some  patentee  do  not  come  across  ynu.  6.  The  mode  of 
n  ie  also  good  and  simple.  7.  We  aie  glad  jour  improved  Kiddean. 

heating  anawers  so  well,  but  were  not  quiie  prepared  to  learn 
>poning  of  a  sluice  in  the  sunk  path  would  so  effectually  heat  the 
!old  part  of  your  house.  We  think  that  would  be  still  more 
f  done  were  you  to  open  a  similar  sluice  or  ventilator  at  the  highest 
I  the  division  between  the  two  houces.  This  system  is  nicely 
I  similar  heated  and  oold  houses,  by  Messrs.  Lane,  of  Berkhamp- 

rxKx  Foacixo  {ff.  J?ose).— First-rate  Peaches  have  been  grown  by 
of  the  common  brick  fine.  The  soil  of  many  gardens  will  grow 
rell.  In  planting  such  nice  new  houses  it  would  have  been  advi!«able 
te  the  clay  subsoil,  and  place  20  inches  of  fresh  soil  above  it,  such 
icribe  you  have  collected,  but  with  very  little  of  the  manure  yon 
in  it.  It  is  better  to  cive  that  when  needed  by  top  dretisings. 
^tions  outride  are  all  right,  with,  perhaps  the  exception  of  having 
'  diwg ;  but  your  employer  i>hould  have  allowed  you  to  take  up 
e  trees  that  were  planted  in  1860,  and  replant  them  properly  in 
;  and  a  smaller  border,  or  none  for  the  first  year,  would  have  done 
The  heat  you  have  by  hot  water  ought  to  be  ample,  and  you  seem 
lenty  of  means  of  ventilation.  To  prevent  mildew  we  can  only 
td  alr-glving  early,  plenty  of  it,  and  heat  given  in  proportion,  and 
mr  hot-water  p<pes  with  sulphur  and  lime.  We  fear  you  have 
Mack  sulphur  and  roftsoap  too  strong  and  too  early,  and,  perhsp*. 
Why  use  black  sulphur,  or  what  is  called  so,  when  true  yellow 
f  iUlphur  are  s<>  e<ii«ily  obtained?  You  had  better  syringe  rour 
tie,  and  that  will  ease  the  buds.  We  knew  an  instance  of  Vines 
lea  being  killed  by  an  application  of  sulphur  vlvnm,  softsoap,  and 
I  too  warm  a  state.  We  have  little  doubt  as  to  the  Vines  doing 
B  year  climate  do  not  mix  much  dung  with  the  »oiI. 

>r  Fnirrrs  f  Bo//on).— Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  Chrieti^'s  Pippin  ;  5,  London 
1,  19, 10,  21,  and  2-2,  all  the  kame.  but  not  recognised  ;  12,  and  13, 
MlUn;  24,  Royal  Kusset;  28,  Hucthouse;  31,  Cockle  Pippin. 
;  reeojpiised. 


RY.  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHRONICLE. 


BEAIIMA  POOTRAS. 

ony  to  see  so  many  disputes  as  to  whether  those 
)  a  pure  breed  or  cioss-bred  with  the  Cochin,  &c. 
are  stabbom  things."  There  are  two  gentlemen 
in  the  borough  of  Barnstaple,  who  have  resided  at 
and  one  of  them,  Mr.  Tanner,  kept  them  there 
eren  years  since.  Many  years  ago  I  saw  him  look- 
ly  Brahma,  of  Miss  Watts's  breed,  he  remarked, 
we  Brahmas  here.  I  kept  them  for  years  in  Brahma. 
lOimtry  there  are  some  grey,  others  nearly  white, 
'  buff  and  white." 


The  other  gentleman,  Mr.  Falconer,  tells  me  that  thcgr 
are  in  Brahma  as  common  as  the  bam-door  fowl  in  England. 

If  any  one  would  call  on  me,  I  would  with  pleasure  intro- 
duce him  to  those  gentlemen,  who  are  prepared  to  prore 
those  birds  derive  their  name  from  their  native  place,  how- 
ever they  may  be  imported  into  England. — ^H.  Lewostet, 
Newport,  Barnstaple, 

[We  are  exceedingly  obliged  by  this  communication, 
which  fully  sustains  our  opinion  that  the  Brahma  Pootra  is 
a  variety  of  the  Cochin-China.  Mr.  Tanner  says  that  in 
Brahma,  usually  known  as  Birmah,  or  the  kingdom  of  Ava, 
there  are  Buff  Brahma  Pootras,  and  White  Br^imaPootras, 
and  no  ornithologist  could  point  out  a  specific  difference 
between  them  and  Cochin-China  fowls.  These  are  known 
to  be  natives  of  China,  and  the  products  of  China  find  a 
large  market  in  Burmaii,  which  is  its  near  neighbour.  Chit- 
tagong,  we  may  observe,  is  one  of  the  boundaxies  of  Burmah.] 


WEST  CUMBEELAKD   POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  seventh  annual  Show  of  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Babbits, 
and  Canaries  was  held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  the 
28th,  and  29th,  of  December,  in  the  Oddfellows*  Hall,  White- 
haven, and  a  more  successful  Exhibition  was  certainly  never 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society.    The  liberality  with 
which  the  Committee's  appeals  for  subscriptions  was  re- 
sponded to  by  the  public  made  it  practicable  to  offer  JS40 
more  in  cups  and  money  than  last  year,  the  effect  of  tiiis 
being  an  increase  of  entries  to  491,  or  141  more  than  last 
year.    Both  as  regards  number  and  quality  the  Show  was  a 
decided  improvement  on  any  previous  year,  the  liberality  of 
the  prizes  having  drawn  exhibitors  from  many  distant  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  our  local  fanciers  having  thus  opportunities 
of  comparing  the  merits  of  their  stock  with  the  best  models. 
The  labours  of  the  Committee  and  Secretaries  must  have 
been  very  great,  and  too  high  commendation  could  not  be 
g^ven  to  the  two  latter  (Mr.  E.  Fearon  and  Mr.  Lyon)  for 
their  indefatigable  exertions  in  reducing  the  classes  to  order. 
For  the  silver  cup  g^ven  to  the  best  Game  cock  (confined 
to  West  Cumberland)  there  were  eighteen  entries,  the  first 
prize  being  won  by  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  Egremont,  Mr.  Gun- 
son,  of  Sand  with,  however,  running  him  very  close.    For 
the  silver  cup  offered  for  the  best  Game  cock  (open  to  all 
England)  there  were  sixteen  pens  of  birds  shown  by  some  of 
the  most  famed  breeders  in  the  kingdom.    There  was  also  a 
very  fair  show  of  Game  cockerels.    There  were  not  many 
Game  Bantams,  but  the  specimens  shown  were  excellent. 
The  Gold  and  Silver-laced  Bantams  were  also  comparatively 
few  in  number,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  any- 
thing more  perfect  than  were  some  of  the  birds  shown.    The 
prize  pen,  shown  by  Mr.  Roy,  of  Kelso,  were  priced  at  JB500, 
and  though  this  of  course  was  a  **  fancy  "  value,  there  is  no 
doubt  they  would  fetch  a  very  high  sum.    There  were  six- 
teen entries  of  Cochin-Chinas,  and  a  better  lot  could  scarcely 
be  got  together.   The  Golden  and  Silver-spangled  Hamburghs 
were  a  very  numerous  class,  almost  every  bird  being  a 
model  of  this  useful  and  ornamental  class.    The  odd-loolong 
Black  Spanish  were  also  represented  we^l  both  as  to  quality 
and  quantity.    In  Ducks  there  were  sokie  perfect  marvels,  a 
White  Muscovy,  shown  by  Mr.   Sisson,  weighing  13  lbs. 
There  wa?  also  a  pen  of  Harlequin  D\}cks,  which  surprised 
every  one  by  the  beauty  of  their  plumage. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  advance  upon  .kst  year  was  observ- 
able in  the  Rabbit  class,  some  of  those  shown  being  perfect 
monstrosities  in  those  particular  points  which  delight 
£uiciers*  eyes.  Pigeons  were  well  represented,  some  of  the 
pairs  being  of  great  value.  The  pair  of  Turhits  which  won 
the  first  prize  in  this  class  were  pronounced  by  the  Judge  as 
fit  te  go  anywhere  for  competition.  One  pair  of  Nuns  were 
remarkably  perfect,  but  the  quick  eye  of  the  Judge  detected 
that  they  had  been  dipped,  and  they  were  consequently  dis- 
qualified. There  was  really  a  large  number  of  Fantails  and 
Almond  Tumblers,  perfection  being  very  nearly  reached  in 
these  classes.  There  were  also  sevenJ  excellent  pairs  of 
Owls  and  Mammoth  Bunts, 

Canaries  were  considered  rather  short  in  number ;  there 
were  some  very  perfect  specimens  shown,  however,  the  bulk 
of  this  class  having  becta  bred  by  local  fanciers.  The  ejno- 
sure  of  the  ladies'  ^ee,  however,  was  undoubtedly  the  itand 
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of  egg8>  and  the  array  of  silver  prizes  which  sormonnted  it, 
Hn.  Wood,  of  Sandwith  was  the  snccessfol  competitor  for 
the  handsome  e^g-stand  offered  for  the  best  dozen  eggs,  this 
being  her  second  victory  in  this  line,  on  both  occasions  with 
eggs  laid  by  the  same  hen — a  cross  between  Game  and 
flack  Spanish, 

It  is  ^most  impossible  that  everyone  can  be  satisfied  with 
the  award  of  prizes  in  every  class ;  and  it  is  therefore  very 
seldom  that  complaints  are  publicly  noticed.  In  connection 
with  the  present  show,  however,  lliere  is  one  matter  which 
seems  to  be  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  Committee. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  object  of  confining  some  of  the  prize 
cups  to  West  Cumberland  is  that  of  encouraging  local 
breeders,  and  a  complaint  urged  during  the  show  was,  that 
some  of  these  prizes  had  been  awarded  to  birds  obtained  from 
breeders  at  a  distance.  The  reply  is  that  West  Cumberland 
ultimately  gets  the  advantage ;  but  the  parties  aggrieved 
are  not  satisfied  with  this  answer,  and  contend  that  if  the 
object  of  the  prizes  be  as  above  stated,  such  prizes  should  be 

fiven  only  to  birds  not  merely  the  property  of  but  bred  by 
reeders  resident  in  the  district. 

It  was  a  pretty  general  remark  that  if  the  society's 
success  should  continue  in  the  same  ratio,  there  will  not 
next  year  be  any  room  in  the  town  sufficiently  large  for  the 
show.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  which  may  safely  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  so  able  a  Committee,  and  we  trust  tibat  they 
will  not  relax  in  their  efforts  to  provide  an  Exhibition  which, 
though  to  some  merely  an  amusement,  is  to  others  a  means 
of  instruction,  and  to  the  community  at  large  an  undoubted 
benefit. — {Cvmherland  Pacquet) 
The  following  are  the  awards  : — 

SINGLE  COCKS. 

Oamx  (Confined  to  West  Camberland).— First  and  Cup,  J.  Mitchell,  E^re- 
mont.  Second,  J.  Gnnson,  Sandwith,  near  Wbitehavea.  Third,  J.  Wilson, 
St.  Bees.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Broogh,  Carlisle.  Commended,  S. 
Shenren,  Whiteharen. 

Qjout, — First  and  Cup,  A.  Ashbnmer,  Ulverston.  Second  and  Third, 
J.  Fletcher,  Sioneclongh,  Manchester.  Fourth,  A.  B.  Dya^,  Madeley,  Salop. 
Highly  Commended,  Miss  K.  Charlton,  Monningham,  Bradford.  Com- 
mended, J.  Geldert,  Colllncroft,  Kendal ;  J.  Hodgson,  Bradford.  Cockerel, 
— First  and  Cup,  R.  Pickering.  Carlinle.  Second,  M.  Billhig,  Jan.,  Erdlngton, 
Birmlngiuun.  Third,  A.  B.  Dyas.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Dyson,  Halifax ; 
J.  WalUs,  Wigton ;  T.  Robinson,  Wigton. 

Gave  Bantam  (Confined  to  West  Cumberland).— First  and  Cup,  J.  Naile, 
Frislngton,  near  Whitehaven.  Second,  H.  J.  Nicholson,  Whitehaven. 
Third,  W.  Cooper,  Hensingliam. 

Black  Spanish  (Confined  to  West  Cumberland).  — First  and  Cup,  J. 
Gunson,  Sandwith.  Second,  W.  Cooper,  Hensingham.  Third,  J.  Bowman, 
Workington. 

SiLvaK  Orkt  Dorking  (Confined  to  West  Cumberland). —First  and  Cup, 
Eb  Fearon,  Hensingham.  Second,  W.  Cooper,  Hensingham.  Third,  J. 
Towerson,  Whitehaven. 

GoiDCM-spAKOLED  Haxburoh  (Confined  to  West  Cumberland).— First  and 
Cup,  £.  Fearon.  Hensingham.  Second,  J.  Wilson,  St.  Bees.  Third,  S. 
Jefferson,  Whitehaven.  Highly  Commended,  S.  Jefferson;  J.  Wilson, 
Commended,  W.  G.  S.  Jones,  Whitehaven. 

Game  (Black-brcasted  and  other  Reds).  — First,  J.  Gelderd,  Kendal. 
Second,  M.  Billing,  jur.,  Erdington,  Birmingham.  Third,  H.  Thompson, 
Milnethorpe,  Westmoreland.    Commended,  J.  Brongh,  Carlisle. 

Game  (Dockwing  and  other  Greys  and  Rlnes).— First,  L.  Casson,  Ulverston. 
Second,  M.  Billing,  jun.,  Erdington,  Birmingham.  Third,  J.  Hodgson, 
Bradford. 

Gams  (Any  other  variety).— First,  H.  Thompson,  Milnthoipe  (Piles). 
Second,  J.  Brough,  Carlisle.  Third,  E.  Fearon,  Hensingham  (Black). 
Commended,  J.  brough  (Black).  Puliets.—F'ir^t,  W.  Cooper,  Hensingham 
(Black  Red).  Second,  J.  Perry,  Netherby,  Carlisle  (Brown  Reds).  Third, 
Capt.  C.  Fisher.  Highly  Commended,  D.  Talt,  Grasmere  (Black  Red). 
Commended.  J.  Mitchell,  Egremont ;  F.  L.  Roy,  jun.,  Kelso. 

Spanish  (Black).-  First,  W.  Bay  lists,  Walsall.  Second,  J.  Biggar,  Eccle- 
fectaan.  Third,  R.  J.  Wood,  Manchester.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Beldon, 
Giletead.  Commended,  £.  Brown,  Shcfiield.  Chickens.— Fintf  W.  Newsome, 
Bingley.  Second,  E.  Brown.  Third,  J.  Biggar.  Highly  Commended,  Mri«. 
W.  C  Biggar,  Maidstone ;  J.  Wilson,  St.  Bees.  Commended,  H.  Beldon ; 
J.  Wilson. 

DoMkxxgs  (Silver  Grey).— First,  R.  Cousins,  Whitehaven.  Second  and 
Third,  R.  D.  Holt,  Windermere.  Chickens.— First,  D.  Steele,  Windermere. 
Second,  R.  D.  Hole.  Third,  T.  Atkinson,  Conlston.  Highly  Commended, 
F.  R.  Pease,  Southend,  Darlington. 

DoBKiHos  (Any  other  variety).— First,  H.  Beldon,  Gilstead  (Dark  Grey). 
Second,  T.  Roger^  St.  Helens  (Dark  Grey).  Third,  C.  W.  Brier'.ey,  Mid- 
dleton,  Manchester  (White).    Highly  Commended,  J.  Robinson,  Garstang 

'Coloured) ;  W.  Cooper,  Hensingham  (White). 

CocHur-CHUiA  (Any  variety}.— First,  J.  Nood,  Cherley,  near  Preston 
(Buff).  Second,  Miss  E.  A.  Agliouby,  Grasmere  (Partridge).  Third,  J. 
Biggar,  Ecclefechan  (White).  Hifthly  Commended,  J.  Biggar  (White); 
T.  Stretch,  Ormskirk  (White) ;  R.  J.  Wood,  Lower  Cnmpeall  (White) ;  A, 

Imith,  Midoleton,  Manchester  ( Buff ).    Commended,  J.  Cattell,  Birmingham 

Buff)  ;  F.  M.  Hindle,  Haslingden  (Buff). 
B&ABMA PooTRA  (Any  variety ).— First,  H.  Lacy.  Hcbden  Bridge.    Second, 

?.  R.  Pease,  Soutben^l,  DarUngton.    Third,  J.  Poole,  Ulverston.    Highly 

>>mmended,  H.  Beldon,  Gilstead. 
Hambdrohs  (Go)den-spangled).— First,  H.  Beldon,  Gilstead.    Second,  D. 

■^t,  Hi-asmere.    Third,  J.  Robinson,  Garstanf.    Chickens. —Firutf  R.  Tate, 

..M>.<a      ii>.u««ii  ^T  »»»«*<«||.  pf ^d'-^H.    '^*»"*,  W.  G.  R -T««««    vh«*Yh|^YeB. 


Highly  Commended,  J.  SoVinsoaj  H.  BeUkm.   OommeBded,  W. 

Whitehaven.  ^     ^ , 

Hahiiitr«hs  (SUver-spangl^).-FJrBt,  J.  RtfbtBtoi,  Oantanc.  9maA, 
H.  Beldon,  Gilstead.  Third,  J.  Smalley,  Blackbom.  CWofaHfc— ItaL 
J.Robinson.    Second, H. Beldon.    Third, J. SmaUey.    Hlff bly OoflUMiM, 

E.  Collinge,  Middleton,  Mandiester.  ^        ^  ^  ^_^. 
HAMBuaaBs  (Any  other  variety).- First,  J.  Robinson .  Seeond,  W^Wft, 

Halifax.  Third,  H.  Beldon.  Highly  CommendMl,  C  Umk%  Jmtm, 
Chickens.— Flnt,  H.  Beldon  (Pencilled).  Second,  J.  Robtauoa,  Ov""H 
(Pencilled).  Third,  R.  Tate,  Leeds  (Black-pencilled).  Highly  Com windfii, 
C.  Moore  (Silver-penollled).  _      ..        ^„^    _     

Poland  (Any  variety) .-First  and  Second,  H.  Beldon,  GUstnd.  Tmrt, 
C.  W.  Brlerley,  Middleton,  Manchester.  

Bantams  (Game) .-First,  C.  W.  Brierloy,  Middleton,  Manoheilar.  flMond, 
J.  Munn,  Newchurch,  Manchester.  Third,  Miss  Aglionby.  HigUy  Oo» 
mended,  R.  Pickering,  Carlisle;  T.  Robinson,  Ulverston;  F.  B.  re«^ 
Southend,  Darlington  ;  J.  Crossland,  jun.,  Wakefield. 

Baotams  (Gold  and  SUver-laced).— First,  F.  L.  Roy,  Jan.,  K^ 

F.  R.  Pease,  Southend,  Darlington.    Highly  Commended,  C.  W. 
Middleton,  Manchester.  ,         ^^  »„-jj 

Bawtams  (Any  other  variety).  —  First,  J.  Croedand,  jon^  wakeflsM 
(White).  Second,  F.  R.  Pease,  Southend,  Darlington.  Hlgnly  COBinanlif, 
H.  Beldon,  Gilstead  (Black).  _.  _ 

Ant  New  or  Distinct  Variety  kot  priviously  mrmtiowp.— fln^  ■■ 
Smith,  Middleton,  Manchester  (Sultans).  Seeond,  W.  F.  Dixim,  Morerty 
(Russian).    Thfard,  R.  Loft,  Woodmansey,  Beveriey  (Sultans).  _   _, 

Any  Dibwhct  Cross.— First  and  Second,  S.  JeflSsraoo,  Wbitehnvcn  wcm 
and  Dorking).  Third,  J.  H.  Wilson,  St.  Bees  (Black  Spanieh  «ad  G<rida- 
spangled  Hamburgh).  Highly  Commended,  E.  Fearon,  Heawngnim 
(Brahma  Pootra  and  Dorking).  Commended,  S.  Jefferson  (draluu  Poem 
and  Cochln-Chhu).  .      ,-«.._- -  •# 

D I  cKs  (Aylesbury)  .-First,  J.  Smith,  Grantham.  Second  and  Third,  ¥.  M. 
Hindle,  Haslingden.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Robinson,  Garatang.  Ceiip 
mended,  H.  Beldon,  GiUtead. 

Docks  (Rouen).- First,  T.  Robinson,  Ulverston.  Second,  Miss  Lowtfeer, 
Disiington.  Third,  W.  G.  R.  Jone^  Whitehaven.  Highly  OoeunMded, 
A.  Dickinson,  West  Croft;  S.  Stxerwen,  Whitehaven.  Commended,  W, 
Stamper,  Brigham,  Carlisle ;  M.  Mawson,  Frizlngton ;  J.  Rose,  GarUale. 

Ducks  (Any  other  variety).— First,  H.  Beldon,  Gilstead.  ^owo&d,  J.  R. 
Jessop,  Hull  (East  Indian).  Third,  J.  Gunson,  Sandwith  (MnseoiiM). 
Highly  Commended,  R.  Pickering,  Carlisle;  W.  Slsson, WhiftehaTen  ^Whlte 
Muscovies) ;  J.  R.  Jessop  (Wild  Ducks). 

PIGEONS.  _,^ 

Carrier.— First  and  Cup,  W.  Stalker,  Liverpool.  Highly  ComnuBMeJ, 
W*  B.  Van  Haansbergen,  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  H.  Beldon,  Gilstead;  R. 
Brown,  Sheffield.    Commended,  M.  Irwin,  Whitehaven.  . ,^ 

Carribrs.- First,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham.  Seeond,  £.  Brown,  SMfflMd. 
Highly  Commended,  W.  Stalker,  Liverpool.  Commended,  J.  R.  RoWbmBs 
Sunderland.  .      ^         .    _ 

TtfMBLERS  (Almond).— First,  W.  Stalker,  Liverpool.  Second,  E.  Brown, 
Sheffield.    Highly  Commended,  W.  Stalker;  F.  Key,  Beveriey. 

Tumblers  (Bald-headed).— First,  J.  W.  Edge,  Birmingham.  8eeyd,W. 
Stulker,  Liverpool.     Commended,  G.  Blrkett,  Whitehaven;   S.  SMTweOs 

Whitehaven.  .  ,     .        «    ,.  ,       <> a 

TuMBLKRS  (Any  other  variety).— First,  R.  Pickering,  Carlisle.  ^Seowd, 
J.  &  W.  Towerson,  Egremont.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Beldon,  OUawed. 
Commended,  R.  Thompson.  Kendal. 

PowTBRS.—Pri8r  J.  &  w.  Towerson,  Egremont 

FANTAiLS.-Flrst,  W.  B.  Van  Haansbergen,  Newcasae^>n.Tyne.  Soeond. 
H.  Beldon,  Gilstead.  Highly  Commended,  F.  Key,  Beverley ;  H.  Yardley. 
Birmingham.    Commended,  J.  W.  Edge,  Birmingham.  ^.  ^  _^ 

Jacobins.- First,  E.  E.  M.  Royds,  Rochdale.  Second,  R.  Piekerfaog, 
Carlisle.  Highly  Commended,  J.  R.  Robinson,  Sunderland ;  H.  Betdon, 
Gilstead ;  J.  Thompson.  Bingley.  -   «.  »  -» 

Trc'mpetkrs.- First,  J.  R.  Robinson,  Sunderland.  Second,  w.  B.  van 
Haansbergen,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.    Highly  Commended,  J.  R.  Bobfaiaon; 

F.  Key,  Beverley.  ^    ^     „         •,._,,, 

Barbs.- First,  W,  B.  Van  Haansbergen.  Second,  H.  Yardley.  Highly 
Commended,  H.  Beldon.    Ctomraended,  R.  Thompson,  Kendal. 

Turbits— First,  R.  Thompson.  Second,  H.  Yardley.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  W.  Edge,  Birmingham. 

Owls.— First,  R.  Pickering,  Carlisle.  Second,  J.  W.  Edge.  Highly Qom^ 
mended,  J.  R.  Robinson,  Sunderland;  £.  £.  M.  Royds,  Rodidale;  H. 
Yardley ;  J.  A  W.  Towerson,  Egremont. 

Rcnts.— First,  S.  Sherwin,  Whitehaven.  Second,  M.  Irwin,  WhitehftYW. 
Highly  Commended,  E.  Fearon,  Hensingham. 

Any  other  VARiETr.- First.  W.  B.  Van  Haansbergen  (Victorias).  Second, 
J.  W.  Edge,  Birmingham.  Highly  Commended,  W.  B.  Van  Haansbergen 
(Isabels);  J.  &  W.  Towerson  (Magpies) ;  Commended,  H.  Yardley. 

CANARIES. 

BRLGiAiT  (Yellow).— First,  H.  Thompson,  Maryport.  Second,  W.  Lyon, 
Whitehaven.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Walker.    Commended,  S.  Todd. 

Beloiam  (Buir).  — First,  U.  Stephenson,  Whitehaven.  Second,  T. 
Doughall,  Carlisle.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Stephenson.  Commended, 
S.  Tudd,  Whitehaven ;  G.  Bryden,  Whitehaven. 

Mdle  (YeUow).— Prlre,  T.  Doughall,  Carlisle. 

MrLE  (Buff).- First,  W.  Swinbum,  Whitehaven.  Second,  J.  Wukw, 
Whitehaven.    Highly  Commended,  J.  W.  ColvUie,  Egremont;  J.  Walker. 

PiKBALn  (Yellow  or  Baff). -First.  R.  Bowness,  Frizlngton.  Second,  J. 
Walker,  Whitehaven.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Wlllens,  Whitehaven;  J. 
Rigg,  Arlecdon;  D.  Bryan,  Whitehaven.  Commended,  J.  WiUens;  M. 
Middleton,  Arlecdon ;  A.  Birnie,  Whitehaven. 

Lizard  (Gold  and  Silver-spangled).  —  First  and  Second,  J.   Wnlktf, 

Whitehaven.  

BABBITS. 

Lop-eared.- Prise,  W.  H.  G.  Fearon,  Hensingham. 

Lor-EAREo.— First,  J.  W.  Colville,  Egremont.  Second,  G.  Jones,  Btr- 
mingham.    Third,  B.  E.  M.  Royds,  Rochdale. 

AxY  orasR  Varisty.— First,  J.  P.  Hedley,  WhitehaTan  (Angola).  Seeead^ 
W.  Taylor.    Third,  T.  Weeks,  Cumberland  (Angola). 

JuDOBS. — PouUry :  Biohard  Teebay,  Esq.,  Follwoodt  near 
Pr^sto^.    Canaries :  Anthony  Benson,  Esq.,  YniitohaTen. 
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JOUSSAL  OF  HOBTICULTUSB  AND  COTTAGE  GARD£N£B. 


ABEEDEENSHntE  POUXTEY  SHOW. 

This  Exhibition  was  held  at  the  Arialleiy  Qymnaaiim, 
Queen  Street,  Aberdeen,  on  Wednesday,  Thorsdaj,  and 
^  "   T,  tb»  4tii,  5th,  and  6th  inst. 


S»Anni.«-Flnt  and  Cap,  Rt.  Hon.  Yiscoontaee  Holmesdale,  Linton  Park, 
Kent  Baeond.  llewia.  Brown  ft  Coehrane,  Perth.  Third,  Mr<*.  M.  U.  B. 
Crot%  IfoaSfleth,  near  Dundee.  Chieken*.— Vint,  Tineoantees  Holraasdala 
Seeond,  W.  Meir,  Aberdeen.  Third,  O.  Wallace,  Aberdeen.  Yerj  Highly 
Coananded,  W.  Hay,  Aberdeen. 

DoRxmoa.— First  and  Cap,  Rt.  Hon.  Tiscountess  Holmesdale.  Seeond,  E. 
TndmaD,  \^hitchnrch,  Salop.  Third,  Lord  Klnnaird,  Inehtnra  Very 
Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  M.  U.  B.  Croas,  Monifieth,  near  Dundee ;  Messrs. 
Brown  A  Cochrane,  Perth;  J.  EUworth,  Glasgow.  Highly  Commended, 
Ber.  J.  F.  Newton,  Ki*  by-in-CloTeland ;  F.  R.  Pease,  Southend.  DarlinRton. 
CAtcftffM.— First,  viMountess  Holmesdale.  Second,  W.  Meff.  Aberdeen. 
Third  and  Very  Highly  Commended,  J.  Anderson,  Meigle.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  Gordon ;  w.  Meff.    Commended,  Mn.  Black,  Banchory. 

CocHiv-CHurAS.-- First  and  Cnp.  Messrs.  Brown  A  Cochrane,  Perth. 
Scoottd,  K.  Tndman,  Whitehnreh,  Salop.  Third,  C.  T.  Bishop,  Lenten, 
Nottingham.  Very  Highly  Commended,  C.  T.  Bishop ;  'Vlscoantess  Holmes- 
dale. Higl^ly  Commended,  G.  Murray,  Aberdeen.  Commended,  O.  Fell, 
Warrington;  Mrs.  A.  Gny,  Grantham.  C7ft(dl«fM.  —  First,  Vtacoanteas 
Bolm«Mla)flL    Second,  G.  FelL    Third,  C.  T.  Bivhop. 

Oaxx.— First,  J.  Anderson,  Meigle.  Second,  J.  M'Xab,  Barrhead,  near 
OlMigow.  Third.  J.  Wood,  WiRan.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Mollison, 
IMgle;  Mrs.  M.  (7.  B.  Cross.  Chickens.— Fint  and  Second,  J.  Anderson. 
Tbird,  J.Wood.  Highly  Commended,  Mre.  Rennet,  Aberdeen ;  W.  Robertson, 
Glasgow. 

Hambdrohs  (Golden  or  SilTer-pencillcd)— First,  Vlsconntess  Holmes- 
dale. Second  and  Cnp,  G.  Wallace,  Aberdeen.  Third,  J.  M'Innes,  Paialey. 
Very  Highly  Commended,  R.  Heminirway,  Sheli^  near  Halifax. 

HAManaoas  (Golden-spangled).— First,  Viscountess  Holmesdale.  Second, 
H.  Beldon,  Bradford.    Third.  Mrs.  Stronach,  Aberdeen. 

Hamburohs  (Silver-spaDgled).— First,  Viscountess  Holmesdale.  Second, 
H.  BeUUm.  Third,  J.  M'Nab,  Barrhead,  near  Glasgow.  Highly  Commended, 
J.  Milne,  Port-Elphinstone ;  Mrs.  M.  U.  B.  CroM,  Monifieth.  Commended, 
Capt.  C.  L.  Hay,  Kinnethmont. 

PoLAHiM.— First  and  Second,  H.  Beldon.  Third,  F.  R.  Pease,  Southend, 
Darlington. 

BANTAiia.— Firrt,  J.  Anderson,  Meigle.  Second,  Mrs.  M.  U.  B.  CrosA. 
Third,  F.  R.  Peaae.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Anderson  ;  F.  K.  Pease ;  Mrs. 
If.  U.  B.  Cross ;  W.  Hodgson,  Darliagton;  H.  Beldon. 

Brahma  Pootras.— First  and  Cnp,  R.  W.  Boyle.  Dundmm,  Dublin. 
Second,  Mrs.  M.  U.  B.  Cross.  Third,  Mrs.  H.  Barclay,  Kinross.  Very  UiRhly 
Commended,  Mrs.  Carnegie,  Fordoun.  Highly  Commended,  Lord  Kinnaird ; 
Mrs.  F.Leith,  Alford;  R.  W.  Boyle.    Commended,  F.  R.  Pease. 

AxT  OTvxa  PvRB  BRSBD.—Very  Highly  Commended,  H.  Beldon  (Black 
Harabnrghs.). 

OzBSB.— First,  F.  R.  Peise.    Second  and  Third,  Lord  Kinnaird. 

Dccss  ( Aylesbury). >- First,  Mrs.  Cam^e,  Fordoun.  Second,  Lord  Kin- 
naird. Third,  H.  Beldon.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Forbes,  Pitcaple,  Aber- 
deenshire. 

Duczs  (Any  other  variety).— First  and  Third,  J.  Anderron,  Meigle  (Ronea 
and  Black  East  Indian).  Second.  Mre.  Cochrane,  Perth  (Rouen).  Highly 
Commended,  Lord  Kinnaird  (Rouen) ;  Mrs.  F.  Leith,  Alford  (Rouen) ;  Mrs. 
Carnegie,  Fordoun  (Rouen).  Commended,  Lady  Gladstone,  Faiique,  Kiu- 
cardinesfafre  (Rooen) ;  A.  Farquhar,  Klsick,  near  Stonehaven  (Rouen). 

TvRRETS.— First,  F.  R.  Pea»e.  Second,  Lady  Gladstone.  Third  and 
Highly  Commended,  Lord  Kinnaird. 

Sbllwo  Class.— First,  W.  Meff,  Aberdeen  (Spanish).  Second.  J.  R. 
Robinson  (Doekwiog  Game).  Tliird,  Mr*.  Rennet,  Aberdeen  (Game). 
Highly  Commended,  A.  F.  Williamson,  Caskieben  (Dorkings). 

SiMaLB  CocK*.—Spanuh.—YirBt  and  Second.  W.  Meff,  Aberdeen.  Third. 
W.  Hay,  Aberdeen.    Dorlnnff.—FixtU  G.  Campbell,  New  Pit.->ligo.    Second, 

Mrs.  Black,  Banchory.    Third,  G.  Wallace.  Aberdeen.    Cochin-China 

First,  Mrs.  Tocher,  Aberdeen.  Second  and  Third.  W.  Hendry,  Aberdeen. 
^ame.— First  and  Cup,  J.  Fletcher.  Stoneclough,  Manclicster.  Second,  R. 
Swift,  Nottingham.  Third,  M.  Billing,  jun.,  Erdington,  Birmingham. 
Very  Hlriily  Commended,  Mies  J.  A.  Aykroyd,  Bradford;  J.  Anderson, 
Mei^;  Mrs.  M.  U.  B.  Cross  Highly  Commended,  J.  M'Nab,  Barrhead. 
Glasgow.  Commended,  Mrs.  M.  U.  B.  Cross.  Hamburgh.— VinU  T. 
Snowies, Jan.,  Aberdeen.  Second,  J.  Nese,  Kirkcaldy.  Third,  Mrs.  Stronach, 
Aberdeen.  Brahma  Poo^ra.— First,  A.  B.  Milne,  Anchindachy.  Second, 
Mrs.  H.  Barclay,  Kinross.    Third,  J.  Masson,  Keith. 

PIGEONS. 

PowTSRS.— First  and  Medal,  M.  Sanderson,  Edinburgh.  Second  and 
Third,  J.  Hay,  Aberdeen.  Highly  Commended,  F.  Macrae,  Abexdeen.  Com- 
mended, J.  R.  Robinson,  Sunderland. 

Faxtails.— First  and  Medal,  W.  J.  Van  Haansbergen,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyae.  Second,  J.  Rae,  Guestrow.  Third,  J.  Hay,  Aberdeen.  Highly  Com- 
mtaded,  J.  Bailile,  Aberdeen.    Commeuded,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford. 

Carriers.— First  and  Medal,  T.  Colley,  Sheffield.  Second,  F.  Macrae, 
Aberdeeo.  Third.  J.  R.  Robinson,  Sunderland.  Highly  Commended,  T. 
Kaowlee,  Jan.,  Aberdeen.  Commended,  J.  R.  Mlchie,  Stoneywood,  near 
Aberdeen. 

TiTMBLBRS.— First  and  Medal,  J.  R.  Robinson.  Second,  J.  Bell,  Newcastle- 
opoa-Tyne.  Third.  M.  Sanderson,  Edinburgh.  Highly  Co.nmended,  H. 
BeldoK    Gommended,  J.Hay. 

Jacobins.— First,  J.  R.  Robinson.  Second,  H.  Beldon.  Third  and  Highly 
GoBUMMled,  J.  BailUe,  Aberdeen.    Commended,  T.  Knowles,  Jan. 

Ajit  othbr  Varixtt.— First,  J.  B.  Robinson  (Trumpeters).  Second,  A. 
Murray,  Aberdeen  ( Blue  Turbits) .  Third,  H.  Beldon.  Highly  Commended, 
A.  Marray  (White  Trumpeters).    Commended,  J.  R.  Robinson  (Tutbiu). 

CANARIES. 
Wbmum  (Tellow).-.Cocil.-First.  J.  Mitchel],  Aberdeen.  Second,  J. 
MQae^  Aberdeen.  Third.  W.  Wilson,  Aberdeen.  ir«n.— First  and  Second, 
W.  Hfitd,  Aberdeen.  Third,  J.  Leeds,  Aberdeen.  Cock  of  1864.— First, 
A.  Banett,  Aberdeen.  Second,  W.  Donald.  Third,  J.  T.  Garden,  Aberdeen. 
HlgUy  Gonmended,  Mrs.  A  Smith,  Aberdeen.  Hen  of  1864  —First,  W. 
DauUL   Second,  J.  MitcbelL    Third,  A.  Donald,  Aberdeen. 


BsLOiAN(Bnff).—Cb«ft.— First,  W.  Donald.  Second,  J.  T.Gardaa.  Third, 
J.  MitchelL  Highly  Commended  and  Commended,  J.  T.  Gardaa.  J7«».— 
First,  R.  Smith,  Inrerary.  Second,  W.  Wilson.  Third,  A  Klddlaloii. 
Highly  Commended,  R.  Smith.  Coek  of  1664.— First,  J.  Hunter,  Aberdeen. 
Second,  J.  Garden.  Third,  A.  Catto.  Woodside.  Highly  Commended,  A. 
Donald.  Hen  of  1864  —First  xnd  Third,  J.  Hunter.  Second,  J.  Fraser, 
Woodside.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Mitchell. 

Belgian  (Flecked).  — Cbc*.— First,  A.  Bamett.  Second,  D.  M<Eay, 
Aberdeen.  Third,  W.  Anderson,  Aberdeen.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Falconer, 
Aberdeen.  JSTen.— First,  J.  Falconer.  Second  and  Third,  A.  Middleton. 
Cbc*  of  1864.— First,  W.  Anderson  Second,  J.  Falconer.  Third,  J.  T. 
Garden.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Anderson.  Commended.  G.  GUI,  Ban- 
chory.   Hen  of  1864.— First  and  Second,  A.  Middleton.    Tlilrd,  J.  MUne. 

Scotch  Fawct.— First  and  Second,  K.  Ross,  Aberdeen.  Third,  J.  Nlool, 
Aberdeen.    Highly  Commended,  R    Ross.    Commended,  A.  Middleton. 

GoTJ>FiNCH  MULK.— First,  D.  Wright,  Aberdeen.  Second  and  Ttdrd,  J, 
Hunter. 

Judges. — ToyiMr^ :  Mr.  J.  Douglas.  Pigeons :  Mr.  Frame^ 
Overton,  Carluke. 


PAISLEY  OENITHOLOGICAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  eleventh  annual  Exhibition  of  Poultry,  Pigeons^ 
Canaries,  and  other  small  birds,  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Paisley  Ornithological  Association,  took  place  January 
2nd,  in  the  large  building  in  William  Street,  belonging  to 
P.  Coats,  Esq.,  of  Woodside  and  which,  as  for  several  years 
past,  was  kindly  granted  to  the  Association  by  that  gentle* 
man  for  the  purpose.  The  entries  were  more  numerous,  it 
is  believed,  than  has  ever  been  the  case  before  at  any  similar 
Exhibition  in  Scotland;  and  a  better  collection  could  not 
have  been  brought  together,  as  it  included  the  choicest  prize 
fowls  and  birds  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Owing  to  the 
disagreeable  condition  of  the  weather,  the  tiu*n  out  of  ladies 
was  not  so  great  as  we  have  seen  on  previous  occasions,  bat 
otherwise  the  attendance  was  excellent,  as  all  the  depart- 
ments were  crowded  from  the  opening  to  the  close. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  awards : — 

Spanish.- First  and  Medal.  J.  CrawfDrd,  Belth.  Second,  J.  Hntchieson, 
Paisley.  Third,  J.  Urquhart,  Ballut.  Chickens.— Tint  and  Medal,  A.  Mit- 
chell, Paisley.    Second,  J.  Urquh^rt.    Third,  J.  Shearer,  Paisley. 

Dokkimoh  (Coloured).— First,  Medal,  and  Cnp,  J.  Elsworth.  Campsie 
Junction.  Second.  J.  Bumo,  Crai^cndn.  Third,  T.  Barro«nnan,Cnmmock. 
Chickens.— Fir&i,  II.  Heys,  Springfield  House.  Second,  J.  Elsworth.  Ttiird, 
J.  LinniuK,  Glasgow. 

Doasnios  (White).  — First,  A.  Rassell,  Paisley.  Second,  J.  Aitken, 
Paisley.     Third,  A.  Jardine,  Curdunal'l. 

CniNEPE.— First.  G.Altken,  Kirkintilloch.  Second,  A.  Campbell,  Blyths- 
wood.    Third,  G.  Tawsc,  HelenHburgh. 

Bbahma  Pootra.— First,  J.  Paton,  liigjr,  Stewarton.  Second,  JL  Camp- 
bell, Blythswood.    Third,  R.  Abcrcromble,  Paisley. 

Old  Scotch  Bceed.— First,  Second,  and  Medal,  W.  Thomsdn,  Glasgow. 
Third,  J.  Allison,  Rutherglen. 

Hambvbqu  (Qolden-spangled).  — First,  Second,  Third,  and  Medal,  R. 
Cunningham,  Stewarton. 

Hauburoh  (Golden-pen?illed).— Firpt,  Second,  and  Medal,  J.  M'Innes, 
Paisley.    Third,  J.  Paton,  Rigg,  Stewarton. 

Hamburgh  (Silver-spangled).— First,  J.  Watson,  Linark.  Second,  J, 
Stewart,  North  Arthurlie.    Thir.l.  J.  M'innes,  Paisley. 

Uambi'Bou  (Silver-pencilled). —  First,  D.  IllinKWorth,  Burley,  Otley, 
Tork»hire.    Second,  K.  Cunningham.    Third,  J.  M'Innes. 

Polands  (Black  and  White  Cretitcd;.— First  and  Second,  G.  Paul,  Glasgoir. 
Third,  J.  M'innci. 

TorPBD  PoLANDS  (Any  colour).— First  and  Second,  W.  Ramsay,  John- 
stone. 

Gamx  (Black-breasted  and  others).— Fir^t  and  Medal,  J.  H.  M'Nab,  South 
Arthurlie.    Second,  J.  M'Dowall,  Johnstone.    Third,  W.  Robertson. 

Gamk  (Any  other colour).—First,  Second,  and  Third,  A.  M'Culloch,  TrMi. 

Bantams  (Game,  any  colour).— First,  J.  Taylor,  jun.  Second,  P.  Catter- 
son,  Gri^amstone,  Barrhead.  Medul,  J.  Turner,  Barrhead.  Commended, 
A.  Campbell,  Blythswood. 

Bantams  (Golden  or  Silver).— First,  J.  Linning,  Glasgow.  Second,  J. 
Reid,  Paisley. 

Bantams  (Anv  other  kind).— First,  D.  Murray,  Eghnton  Castle.  Second, 
J.  C.  Nelson,  A'irdrle.  Third,  W.  Morri?,  I'aialey.  Highly  Commended, 
W.  Morris. 

Ahy  oTHKaVAaiETT.— First,  J.  C.  Nelson,  Airdrie.  Second,  A.  Campbell. 
Tnird,  R.  Loft,  Beverley,  Yorkshire. 

DccK.**  (Aylesbury).— First  and  Third,  H.  Hcys,  Barrhead.  Second,  A. 
Syra,  Townholm,  Kilmarnock. 

Ducks  (Any  other  kmd).— First,  A.  Campbell,  Blythswood.  Second,  G. 
Altken,  Kirkintilloch.    Third,  A.  M'Culloch,  Trees. 


PIGEONS. 

PowTKRs.— First,  W.  Lightbodjr,  Glasgow.  Second,  W.  Nellson,  John- 
stone.   Third,  J.  Mitchell,  Glasgow. 

Carrikrs.— First,  G.  Wallace,  Bumbank,  Glasgow.  Second,  R.  Fulton, 
Shanden  Cottage,  London.    Third,  J.  Muir,  Glasgow. 

Famtails  -First,  W.  B.  van  Haansbergen,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Second, 
J.  Muir,  Glasgow.    Third,  G.  Wallace,  Bumbank,  Glasgow. 

Rcrps.— First,  R.  Loft,  Beverley,  Yorkshire.  Second  and  Tliird,  B. 
Barclay,  Paisley. 

ToMBLRks  (Short-faced).— First andSecond, M.Stewart,  Glasgow.  Third, 
G.  Wallace,  Bumbank,  Glasgow. 

Tumblers  (Any  other  kind;.— First.  T.  Short,  Glasgow.  Second,  J.  Sharp, 
Johnstone,    llilrd,  R.  Blair,  Johnstone. 
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Asrr  vnna.  DxmncT  Bkxxd.— Firit,  J.  Cook,  WOUunibnrgli.  Seeond, 
J.  8barp,  Johmtone.   Third,  W.  NeUson. 

Coxaoir  '.Pmboxs.— FIrtt,  J.  Sharp,  Johnstone.  Sooond,  W.  NeOioa, 
Jobnitone.   Third,  J.  Sconlar,  Kilmarnock, 

SMALL  BIRDS. 

PAima  FOR  SiLTSK  MxDAL.— First  (SiWerMedal),  J.  M'l^snehlan,  Paitley. 
Second,  T.  Allison,  Paisley.    Third,  J.  Crawford. 

TsLLOw.— Cb«A;.— First,  T.  Baohanin,  Glasgow.  Second,  W.  M'Keehnie, 
Paialey.  Third,  A.  Mitchell,  Paisley.  Fourth,  J.  M*Catter,  Glasgow. 
JSsn.— First,  O.  Masterton,  Glasgow.  Second,  J.  Muir,  KUniamoek.  Third, 
B.  S.  Wylle,  Paisley.    Fourth,  J.  Wilson,  Oalston. 

Burp.— OM;Jk.— Flist,  B.  Fleming,  Paisley.  Second.  W.  Weir,  Paisley. 
Third,  R.  Hill,  Hamilton.  Fonrth,  J.  Glen,  Paislev.  iftfn.— First,  W. 
Houston,  Paisley.  Second,  G.  BIsaterton,  Glasgow,  tbird,  J.  Templeman, 
Glasgow.    Fonrth,  H.  Bell  Glasgow. 

PxsBALDS  FOR  Cage.— Pflzo,  J.  Hamilton. 

PnEBALD(TelIow).—CbcA;.— First,  H.  Fisher,  Glasgow.  Second,  J.  Young, 
Dairy.  Third,  J.  M'Vey,  Paisley.  Fourth.  G.  Masterton.  Glasgow.  Hen.— 
First,  J.  Wilson,  Galston.  Second,  R.  White,  Paisley.  Third,  W.  Robert- 
son, Paisley.    Fourth,  J.  O'Brien,  Greenock. 

PiBBALD  (Buff) CocA^— First,  H.  Fisner.  Glasgow.     Second,  J.  l^ug- 

land,  Kilmarnock.  .Third,  A.  Kohertson,  Glasgow.  Fourth,  J.  Kirkland, 
Beith.  Hm.—First,  R  Wood,  Paisley.  Second.  J.  Fulton,  Beith.  Third, 
B.  S.  Wylie,  Paisley.    Fourth,  G.  Hamilton,  Beith. 

Goldfinch  Mule  Cook  (Yellow}.— First,  J.  Shearer,  Paisley.  Second, 
A.  Glen,  Enkine. 

GoLDFiHCH  MuLB  CocK  (Buff) .— Flrst,  A.  Hogg,  Oakley.  Second,  J. 
Mulr,  Kilmarnock. 

GoLDFiMCH.— First,  J.  Haddow,  Kilwinning.    Second.  H.  Hill,  Hamilton. 

BuLLFiMCH.— First,  J.  Bums,  Craigendf.  Second,  J.  Johnstone,  Glasgow. 
---{Qlasgow  Daily  Herald). 


FIFE  AJND  KINEOSS  OEJiflTHOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY. 

The  annual  Show  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Corn 
Exchange,  Kirkcaldy,  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  inst.,  when  the 
following  prizes  were  awarded : — 

DoBKiMOB.— First,  J.  Taylor,  Deven  Vale  House.  Second.  Countess  de 
Flahault,  Tnllyallan.  Third.  J.  Stocks,  West  Bridge.  CAic**»m.— First 
J.  Spalding,  East  Fail.  Second  and  Third,  J.  Stocks.  Highly  Commended 
Countess  de  Flahault. 

Cochin-Chiha.— First,  T.  Y.  Craig.  Second,  C.  A.  Lockbart.  Kirkcaldy. 
Third,  Lord  Loughborough,  Dysart.  Chickens.— ¥\nt,  T.  Y.  Craig.  Second, 
Mrs.  Oswald,  Dunnikier.  Third,  C.  A.  Lockhart.  Highly  Commended, 
Mrs.  Oswald. 

Spakish.— First.  R.  Ssmerville,  Edinburgh.  Second  and  Third,  R.  Dixon, 
Kirkcaldy.  Chicken*.— Fini^  R.  Somerville.  Second,  W.  Hay,  Aberdeen. 
Third,  J.  Hunter,  Kirkcaldy. 

Hambubqhs  (Spsngled).— First,  J.  Ness,  Fathhead.  Second  and  Third, 
W.  Keddie,  Cowdenbeath. 

Haicbvbghs  (Pencilled).  — First,  D.  Penman,  Boreland.  Second  and 
Third,  J.  Ness,  Pathhead.  Highly  Commended,  J.  BalUngall.  Commended, 
H.  Brown.  Ck>altown  of  Balgonie. 

Game  (Black  and  Brotin  Reds}.— First,  A.  Spalding,  Kirkcaldy.  Second, 
R.  Stark,  Kirkcaldy.  Third,  A.  Moyes,  Kinghom.  Chickens.— Vint  and 
Third,  J.  L.  Anderson.    Second,  T.  Anderson,  Kirkcaldy. 

Gamb  (Grey  and  others).- First,  J.  Gilmour,  Milton,  Balgonie.  Second 
and  Third,  J.  C.  Altken,  Leslie. 

Bamtams  (Any  variety).— First,  R.  Spalding  (Game).  Second,  Countess 
de  Flahault  (Japanese).  1  bird,  W.  Hay,  Aberdeen.  Commended,  A.  Hntton 
(Gold-laced). 

AvT  OTHBB  Bbbbd.— First,  Second,  and  Third,  Countess  de  Flahault 
(Polands,  Buff  Polands,  and  Poulda  la  Fl^che). 

Ducks  (Aylesbury).  — First,  Mrs.  Anderson,  Chapel  House.  Second. 
J.  MungsU. 

Ducks  (Any  other  breed).— First,  Countess  de  Flahault  (East  Indian). 
Second,  J.  Kidd  (Blue). 

Gauk  Cook  (Any  variety).— First,  D.  Penman,  Boreland.  Second,  A. 
Spalding.    Third,  J.  Anderson,  Kirkcaldy. 

DoBxiMO  Cocks.— First,  J.  Spalding,  East  Fail.  Second,  J.  Menzies. 
Third,  J.  Stocks,  Highly  Commended,  D.  Normand,  Kennoway.  Com- 
mended, Countess  de  Flahault 

Sfawish  Cocks.— First,  R.  Somerville,  Edinburgh.  Second,  W.  Hay, 
Aberdeen.    Third,  R.  Aitken,  Edinburgh. 

Cochin  Cocks  (Anv  variety).— First,  Mrs.  Oswald.  Second,  Lord  Lough- 
borough.    Third,  J.  Y.  Craig. 

Piokons.— 7V<m&/er5.— Fin>t  and  Second,  E.  Spence,  Munselburgh.  Fan- 
tcils.—Flnt,  —  Soutar,  Carstairs.  Second,  Miss  Purvis,  Jedbargh.  Powters, 
—First.  J.  Grant,  Edinburgh  (White).  Second,  J.  S.  Christie,  Kirkcaldy 
Any  other  variety. —¥\nt,  W.  Veitch,  jun.,  Jedburgh  (Trumpeters).  Second. 
Miss  Purvis  (Red  Jacobins).    Commended,  —  Soutair  (Nuns). 

CANARIES. 

Scotch  Famct  (Yellow  Cocksh— First  W.  Bonlhron,  Jun.,  Kircaldy. 
Second,  A.  Welsh,  Edinburgh.    Third,  J.  Tweedie,  Kelty. 

Scotch  Faiict  (Buff  Cocks).— First,  J.  Smith,  Dundee.  Second,  J. 
Mitchell,  Perth.    Third,  W.  Poyet,  Edinburgh. 

Scotch  Favct  (Yellow  Hens).— First,  R.  Veitch,  Leith.  Second,  J. 
Edwards,  Dundee.   Third,  G.  Greig,  Edinburgh. 

Scotch  Fakct  (Buff  Hens).— First,  R.  Hunter,  Oakley.  Second,  R.  Smith, 
)nndee.    Third,  J.  Stephenson,  Dundee. 

Bbloian  (Yellow  Cocks).- First,  J.  Hay,  Dundee.  Second,  R.  Forsyth, 
Mlnhurgh.  Third,  W.  Pitealthly,  Dunfermline.  Hens.— First,  R.  Forsyth, 
iecond,  W.  Bonthron,  jun.,  Kirkcaldy.    Third,  J.  Hay,  Dandee. 

Bbloiam  (Buff  Coeks).— First,  S.  Crawshaw,  Dundee.  Second,  J.  Clark, 
Kirkcaldy.  Third,  J.  Hay,  Dundee.  iSTens.— First,  R.  Forsyth,  Edinborgh. 
>*4Sond,  J.  ^sy,  Dundee.    Third,  A,  Hope. 


Woodside.  Third,  W.  Kidd,  Edinhnrgh.  H'tfM.— Flnrt,  J.  fltipheiioa, 
Dandee.    Second,  J.  Ford,  Freuehie.    Third,  J.  Kerr,  Perth. 

PoBALB  (Buff  Cocks).— First  and  Third,  J.  Smith,  Dundee.  Seeond, 
W.  Broadfoor,  Portobello.  Jens.— First,  D.  Allen,  Lellh.  Seeoiid,  Q. 
Greig.  Edinburgh.    Third,  W.  Bonthron,  jun.  ^    ,  ._ 

PiEBALo  Goldfinch  Mulzs  (Yellow). —First  end  Stco&d,  D.  LMag, 
Kirkcaldy.    Tbird,  W.  Kirk.  ^     .^  ^      «_ 

Pibbald  Golbfimch  Molxs  (Buff).  —  First,  W.  Klxk«  Donnnuas. 
Second,  Sergeant  Swanston,  Wemyss.    Third,  J.  Wisbart»  Kirkeaidj. 

JuDaBB.— PouWry ;  Mr.  W.  C.  Hardie,  Caorron.  Pigeont:  Mr. 

D.Stewart,  Perth.     Canaries:  Mr.  M.  Bell,  Glasgoir;  Mr. 

G.  Binnie,  Perth. 


DUMFEIES  AND   MAXWELLTOWN 
ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  sixth  Exhibition  and  eompetitioii  of 
Canaries,  Poultry,  Pigeons,  and  Parrots  in  the  Meohanics* 
Hall,  Dumfries,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday.  The  Exhibition 
was  a  very  attractive  one,  the  best,  we  believe,  that  has  yet 
been  held  in  connection  with  the  Society  or  in  the  district. 
The  Canary  department  showed  careful  and  snccessfulbreed-* 
ing.  On  former  occasions  there  have  been  larger  entries, 
but*  never  so  many  fine  birds.  The  prize  Canaries  in  all  the 
departments  were  beautiful  creatures,  but  even  the  eye  of  a 
connoisseur  must  have  had  great  difficuliy  in  detennining 
the  awards.  The  Goldfinches  and  Mules  exhibited  were  also 
particularly  fine. 

The  poultry  was  a  very  large  and  fine  show — especially  in 
the  Game  fowls  and  Dorkmgs — and  the  Hambnighs,  Cochin- 
Chinas,  and  Brahma  Pootras  exhibited,  although  not  so 
many,  were  very  beautiful  specimens.  The  Bantams  were 
well  contested,  and  many  fine  birds  brought  forward.  The 
Pigeon  department  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the 
Exhibition,  the  show  being  very  large  and  excellent. 

The  following  is  the  prize  list : — 

CANARIES. 

Scotch  Pahct  (Yellow).— Coc^s.— First.  Second,  Third,  and  Medal,  J. 
Thorpe,  Dumfries.  Hens  —First,  J.  Graham,  Kilmarnock.  Seeond  and 
Third.  J.  Harding,  Maxwelltown.  ,    ,  -^ 

Scotch  Fajicy  (Buff>.—  Ctoc*«.— First,  J.  Graham.  Seeond,  J.  Thorpe. 
Third,  J.  M*Allister.  Dumfries.  S*n*.— First,  J.  Harding.  Seeond,  J. 
Graham.    Third,  T.  Conchie,  Dmmpark. 

Piebalu  (Yellow).— Cot  As.— Firfct  and  Medal,  J.  Thorpe.  Second,  J. 
Hardinc.  Third,  R.  M'Cubblo,  Annan.  JBTens.- First,  J.  Thorpe.  Second, 
J.Craham.    Third,  R.  Edgar,  Maxwelltown.  .         ..,  «^,  . 

Pjebald  (Bu(r).—roc;;».— First,  J.  Thorpe.  Second.  R.  Kdgar.  Third, 
J.  M'AlUster.    i7«n». -First,  J.  Har^llng.    Second,  J.  Scott,  Dumfrlce. 

Belgian  (Buff ).  —  CocA5.— Prize,  J.  Beeby,  Carlisle.  .Hens.— Priae, 
J.  Harding. 

Belgian  (Yellow).— JfiTen^.-Prize,  J.  Beeby.  .^,  .   „ 

GoLDFiKCH  Mules  (Yellow).— First,  R.  DaTidson,  Carlisle.  Third,  T, 
Doughal,  Carlisle.    Prize  Card,  J.  Thorpe. 

Goldfinch  Mules  (Buff ).— First,  R.  Davidson.  Second,  T.  Ferfusson, 
Maxwelltown.    Third,  T.  Donghal.  ^ , 

GoLDFiMCHES.— First,  R.  Ddvidson.    Second,  G.  Brown.  Donseore  VOI  aft 

Third,  R.  Kerr,  Barjarg.  

POULTRY. 

Gamf.  (Black  Reds  and  other  Reds  and  Blues).- First,  W.D.Diekaon, 
Thornhill.  Second,  J.  Henderson,  Damrrien.  Commended.  J.  FerfOMon, 
Wallacfltown.  CAtrAcns. -Medal,  J.  Proudfoot,  Lochthonu  Seeond,  B. 
Kerr,  Barjarg.    Comnaended,  R.  Coltart,  Dumfries. 

Game  (Duckwing  and  other  Greys).— First,  M.  Wells,  Collui.  Becottd. 
T.  Wright,  Lockerbie.  Chickens. ^Vixnt,  M.  Wells.  Second  and  Con* 
mended,  W.  Henderson,  Dumfries.  „      ^ 

DoRKiwos.- Medal,  G.  M*Holm,  Hillhead.  Second,  W.  Maxwell.  Com- 
mended, W.  F.  H.  Arundel,  Barjarg.  Chickens.— Virtlt,  J.  Maxwell,  I>al- 
swinton.    Second,  R.  Jardine,  Moflkt.    Commended,  T.  W.  Campb^ 

Hamburgh  (Golden-spangled).— First,  Mrs.  Blacklock,  Eockerhle.  Se- 
cond, W.  Currie,  Maxwelltown.  Commended,  J.  QlOTcr,  DsmlHec. 
c;*icA««»  -Medal,  J.  Lifle,  Moffat.  Second,  D.  Hill,  BnthwcU.  COBfc- 
mended,  D.  Dickson,  Moffat. 

Hambumh  (Golden-pencilled).— First,  T.  W.  Campbell.  Secoad,  Mrt. 
Blacklock.  Chickens.— Tift  and  Second,  M.  M'Mahon,  Lochanhcftd.  Oom> 
mended,  R.  Brownrigg,  Kelr.  ^     , ,    ^   ^^„ 

Hamburoh  (Silvev-spangled).  —  First,  W.  Johnstone,  Speddocb  lOlL 
Second,  J.  M*Courty,  Dumfries.  Commended,  M.  Dewar.  MaxwelltowB. 
Chiekens.-Fint,  S.  Boyes,  Blairsbinnock.  Second,  B.  M'Oregor,  Belrld* 
ding.    Commended,  Mrs.  Waugh,  Lochmaben. 

Uamboroh  (Sllrer-pencilled). -First,  O.  M* Knight,  BrownhiU.  SceoBd. 
W.  Currie.  Commended,  R.  Young,  Locharbrlggs.  Chiekma.-^UidaX  lad 
Second,  R.  Young.    Commended,  T.  Wright. 

Brahma  Pootras.— Prixe  Card,  Mrs.  Gordon.  Chu;kent,-^Vtnt  ud 
Second,  Mrs.  Gordon.    Commended,  Mrs.  Waugh. 

ScoTca  Grsts.— Prize  Card,  D.  Dickson.  CMcA^ens.- Prise  Card,  T» 
Maxwell,  Dumfries. 

Spanish  (Blsck).—C%u;^ns.- Medal,  Mrs.  Smith,  Broomhillt.  Seeond, 
T.  Maxwell.    Commended.  —  Little,  Lockerbie. 

Ant  (nuKR  Distikct  Brerd.  —  CAtdbsfis.  —  Prise,  T.  Tail,  MowUMd 
(White  Crested). 

CocBiir-CHiMA.—CAitf&ens.— First  and  Second,  Mrs.  WUliamsoBt  Onifl» 
Bridge.    Commended,  J.  R.  Martin,  Durrisdeer.  ^     =r 

Bantams  (Gold  and  SUTer-laced).— First,  J.  AndenoB,  Moffirt.  " 

^'  M.  >«'t«~^.  Moffat     Commended,  T.  Wright. 
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Rabtami  f BlMk)^Rnt,  Mn.  OonUnd,  DamfriM.  Second,  J.  M'AllUtar. 

Bamtaim  (While).— PriM  Cud,  J.  M ezwell. 

Oamb  BABTAve  (Blade  Bade  end  other  Reds).— Madel  R.  Coltart.  Beeond, 
I>.  Inriag^  OvnlHee.    Gommeiided,  T.  DaTld«on.  Lnn^tovn. 

Oa>b.— Oackwiiuc  end  other  OrBji)<— Firic,  T.  Ferguetoa.  Seeond,  T. 
Wrifhu    GoBiMBded,  T.  FerfUMon. 

AvT  ofimui  Yaeictt.— Prise,  MIfe  BeO,  Damfiries  (Common). 

Pieao«e.—7tenMrr«.— First  J.  Tliorpe.  Dumfries.  Seeond,  J.  Thomson, 
Msxwdltovn.  OOBunendfd,  R.  Lsmb,  Damfrle*.  Oirn'^rs.— First  and 
S-esnd,  J.  Thorpe.  iVirt«rs.— Prise,  J.  Roesell,  CsrirnL  Jmeo^Ms.— 
FInL  W.  Qrieraon,  Mazwelltown.  Seeond,  8.  C«rswell.  Dslheettie.  Oom* 
■ended,  R.  Kerr,  Baijsrf .  l^nfAiJ:*.— First.  Viss  E.  Mmpson,  Dumfries. 
Second,  Miss  M.  Simpeon,  Dnmfdet.     Commended,  W.  Cnrrie,  Mazwdl- 


PAnnon.— Prise,  A.  Brovn,  Domfries. 

Finner  FoiEi«n  Biui  (Any  TAriety:.— Prize  Card,  Miss  Wright,  Irongraj 
(Oninos  Fowls). 

Raust  BErriM  Bibd  (Any  Tsrlety).— Prlie,  W.  Cowan,  Clareneefleld 
( Large  Bine  Titmoose). 

JuDOSS.  ^  Canartex :  Mr.  T.  Haddow,  Glhagow;  Mr.  G. 
Crawford,  Beith.  P&ultry :  Mr.  Bitchie.  Glasgow ;  Mr. 
Bobinsoii,  CarEBle.— ^i>um/n«s  and  Glasgow  Herald.) 


COBE  AND  SOUTH   OP  IBEL.iXD  POULTBY 

SHOW. 

This  was  held  in  the  Athensam,  Cork,  on  the  4th  and 

oth  inst.    The  following  were  the  awards : — 

SPAinsw.— First,  R.  P.  Williams,  Dublin.  Second,  R.  W.  Boyle,  Dnblln. 
Ulfbly  Commended,  J.  W.  Dyas,  Blackroek.  Commended,  Hon.  Mn.  C.  M. 
Smyth,  BalUnatray,  Tonthal :  Mrs.  Drins,  Rocligror« :  J.  C.  Perry.  Brown- 
injptown,  Cork;  F.  Hodder,  Templelawn.  Cork.  C%iV&ms.— First,  R.  W. 
Bfl^le.  Second,  F.  Hodder.  Hlffhiy  Commended,  R.  W.  Boyle.  Commended, 
R.  P.Williams,  Dublin;  Mrs.  T.  DUy,  Cork;  Mrs.  Dring;  J.  C.  Perry; 
J.  W.  Dyas, 

DoRKines  (Colonredi.  —  First,  F.  Hodder.  Templelawn.  Second,  T. 
O'Grady,  Roughgrsre,  Bandoo.  Highly  Commended.  Mrs.  Webb,  Knock- 
toran;  R.  W.  Bovie,  DabUn.  Commended,  J.  C.  Pcrrr,  Browningstown, 
Cork. 

Dosnnioe  (StlTer>irrey).— First  F.  Hodder,  Templelawn.  Cork,  .^econd, 
A*  E.  Ussher.  Camphire,  Gappoqnin.  Commended.  R.  P.  Williams,  Dublin. 
ChiekeHs.—Fint,  T.  O'Grady,  Ronghgrore.  Second.  J.  W.  Dyas,  Blackroek. 
Highly  Commended,  T.  O'Grady.  Commended,  R.  P.  Williams ;  T.  O'Grady. 
DoanmoB  ( White).— First  F.  R.  Pease,  Dsrlington.  Second,  J.  C.  Perry, 
Brownlngetown,  Cork. 

DosKiMos  < Coloured  or  White>.  —  CAirAv*nf.— First,  R.  P.  WilUaran, 
Dnbtin  (Colonred).  Seeond,  Mrs.  Dring,  Rockgrovc.  Highly  Commended, 
T.  O'Grady,  RonghgroTC.  Bsndon  (Coloured'.  Cnsnmended,  Mn^.  Webb, 
Knocktoran  (Colonrod);  J.  C.  Perry  (White);  T.  O'Grady  (Colonred); 
K.  Briscoe,  Permoy. 

Cocens  (BoiTi.— First  and  Second,  F.  W.  Zurhor*:,  D^nnybrook.  Highly 
Commended.  F.  W.  Znrhorst.  Commended,  F.  Hodder.  Cork ;  J.  C.  Perry ; 
F.  W.  Znrborrt. 

CocBina  iPartridge  and  Gronse).'-Fir»t,  J.  C.  Perry,  Browningstown. 
S«cond,  Mrs.  Dring,  RockgroTC. 

CocHiica  (White). -First  F.  W.  Znrhorst,  Donnybrook.  Dublin.  Second. 
N.  D.  Parker.  M.D.,  Cork.  Highly  Commended,  F.  W.  Znrhorst.  Com^ 
mended.  Mine  Pike,  Besborough,  Cork ;  F.  W.  Znrhorst. 

BsAHXA  PooraAf.— First  R*  W.  Boyle,  Dondrum.  Dublin.  Second, 
J .  C.  Perry.  Highly  Commended,  R.  W.  Boyle.  Commended,  J.  C.  Perry ; 
K.  W.  Boyle. 

CsKvi  CiccBs.  —  First,  J.  C.  Perry,  Browning^towr,  Cork.  Second, 
Coonte«s  of  B«ndon.  Castle  Bernard. 

Gaits  (Black  or  Brown  Reds).— First  A.  E.  U^jisher,  Camphire,  Cappo- 
>inin.  Seeond.  J.  C.  Perry.  Highly  Commended,  Rct.  J.  Stopford,  Blaok- 
r-Mk.    Commended,  G.  Lantry,  Malahide. 

DucKviiroB.  Piles,  ftc— First,  £.  Murphy,  Cork.  Second,  J.  C.  Perry, 
Browningstown. 

VLwor.^Ckirkeiu.^Vint,  G.  Lsntry,  Mslshide,  Dublin.     Second.  C.  H. 
Peaeo^e,  Dublin.    Commended,  O.  J.  Wycherley,  Cork ;  C.  H.  Peacocke. 
DrcKwiscB,  Ac.— CAic&eAS.— nrst  J.  C.  Perr}'.    Second,  Rev.  J.  Stop- 
ford,  Bta^roelc 
Pousa  I  White-crested).— Prize,  J.  C.  Perry,  Brownlngnown,  Cork. 
Polish  (SUver).— First,  R.  P.  WUliams,  DnbUo.    Second.  Miss  Pike,  Bes- 
borough.   Highly  Commended,  R.  P.  Williams,  Dublin. 

HAinraAHs  (Golden;.  —  First,  J.  C.  Perry  (Pencilled).  Second,  Mrs. 
Dring;  Roekgrore. 

HAMVn»ss  (Slver).— First  R<  P*  Williams,  Dublin  (Spangled).  Seeond, 
T.  O'Grady,  Roughgrore,  Bandon.  Highly  Commended,  J.  A.  Fitzpatrick, 
Cork  (Spangled). 

B  AWT  Alts  (Sebright).— First  J*  A.  Fitspatriek.  Second,  F.  R.  Pesse, 
Darlington.    Highly  Commended,  J.  A.  Fi:spatrick. 

BurtAMS  (Grame).— First  J.  A.  Fitspatriek,  Cork  (Duckwing8%  Second, 
F.  Hodder,  Templelawn.  Highly  Commended,  F.  W.  Zurhorst,  Donnybrook ; 
DnbltB:  R  J.  Harrey,  Cork  (Brown  Reds);  A.  £.  Ussher,  Camphire, 
Cwpoqain. 
Japavbsb  SilxiKs.— First  snd  Second,  F.  Hodder,  Templelawn. 
AST  TAUnTT.— First  Hon.  Mrs.  C.  M.  Smvth,  BallinatraT  (Kumpeys^. 
Seeond,  F.  R.  Pease  (Black  Hamburghs}.  Highly  Commended,  J.  C.  Ferry 
(Oomlsh  Bad  Guinea  Fowl). 

TirnxsTSw— Rrst  R*  W.  Boyle.  Second,  A.  C.  Ssyer?,  Cork  (Cambridge). 
Highly  Oonmeaded,  A.  E.  Ussher  (Cambridge),  Commended,  R.  Briscoe, 
ViBmoT  (Cambridge  and  American).  ^M/fs.— First,  R.  W.  Boyle,  Dun- 
drvm  rOambridge)  Second,  R.  Briseoe  (Cambridge).  Highly  Commended, 
Bon.  Mrs.  C.  M.  Smyth  {Paragna). 

OsBC— First  and  Second.  R.  W.  BoTle,  Dnndmm  fVarious).  Highly 
GMHMaded,  P.  Dncrow,  Windsor,  Doi^fUs  CChinese) ;  Countess  of  Bandon, 
QHlto  Bsnwrd  (Chinese)^  Commended,  Mise  A.  Deeble,  Strandrille,  Roches- 
tgwa.  OoefMfS.— First  R.  W.  Boyle.  Second.  O.  Langtry,  Malahide, 
IMHte  (Tnilonse).  Highly  Commended,  Mise  A.  E.  Pike,  Cork  ^Danubian). 
Oiinmadid,  Mn.  T.  Dnly«  Cork  (TMtonse). 


Ducks  (Ayleshnry).— First  R.  P.  WllUnms,  DnbUa.  Seeond,  J.  C.  P«tt, 
Browningstown,  Cork.  Hi«hly  Commended,  Conntees  of  Bandon,  Cfestle 
Bernard.  Commended,  J.  W.  Dysa,  Blackroek.  DncUwi^s.— First,  B.  P. 
Williams,  Dnblln.    Second,  Ron.  Mrs.  H.  B.  Bernard,  Bandon. 

Ducks  (Ronen).— First  R*  P.  WilUanui,  Dublin.  Second,  N.  D.  Parfcer. 
M.D..  Carrigrohan,  Cork.  2>iici/iii^.— First  snd  Seeond,  R.  W.  Boyle. 
Donornm,  Dnbltn. 

Ant  Vasibtt.— First,  Miss  A.  E.  Pike,  Besborough.  Cork  (Mnseory). 
Seeond,  R.  P.  Williams  (Gall  Duck*).  Highly  Commended  and  Commended. 
P.  Dncfow,  Windsor  (MuscoTy). 

Mas.  LTon's  Mkoal.— Medal,  T.  O'Grady.  Vary  Highly  Coounended, 
F.  Hodder,  Templelawn.    Highly  Commended,  W.  Joyee,  Waterlbrd. 

PIGEONS. 

PowTKKS  (Tellow-pied).— First  I>r.  Harvey,  Cork.  Second,  A.  E.  Usriier, 
Camphire. 

PowTSBs  (Black-pied).— First,  J.  H.  Perrott  HayHeM,  Cork.  Second, 
Dr.  Harvey,  Cork. 

PowTRBs  (Blue  or  Silver-pied).— First  J>  H.  Perrott,  Hay  field,  Cork. 
Second,  Dr.  Harvey.    Commended,  Dr.  Harvey. 

PowTBRs  (Red-pled,  Mealy,  or  other  Colour).— First,  Dr.  Harvey,  Cork 
(Redl.  Second,  J.  H.  Perrott  (Mealy?.  Commended,  Dr.  Harvey  (Grissled 
and  White) ;  J.  H.  Perrott  Hay  field,  Cork  (Red  and  Chedker) ;  R.  Fulton, 
Deptferd,  London. 

PowTXBs  (White).— First,  Dr.  Harvey,  Cork.  Second,  R.  F^ton,  Dept- 
ford.    Commended,  J.  H  Perrott,  HayfleLd. 

CAannas  (Black).— First  and  Second,  G.  A.  Wherland,  Cork.  Highly 
Commended,  P.  Gonlding,  Cork;  G.  A.  Wherland.  Commended,  J.  H. 
Perrott;  O..^  Wherland. 

CAUuns  (Dun).— First  R.  Lane,  Blackroek  Road.  Second,  O.  A.  Wher- 
land, Cork.  Highly  Commended,  P. Gonlding, Cork;  R.Lane.  Conunended, 
O.  A.  Wherland. 

CABKIES9  ( Blue  or  oihers\— First  and  Second,  G.  A.  Wheriand,  Cotk, 

TuxBLBBS  (Short-faced,  Almonds).— First,  R.  Fulton,  Deptford.  Second, 
Dr.  Harvey. 

TcxBLEBs  (Short-faced,  Kttes).— First,  Dr.  Harrey,  Cork.  Second,  G.  A. 
Wherland,  Cork. 

TuvBLBBS  (Short- faced,  Mottles,  or  others).— First  snd  Second,  T.  Hare. 

TcxBLKBS  vShort-faced,  Balds  or  Beards).— Finit,  Dr.  Harvey  (Blue  and 
Balds).    Second,  J.  W.  Edge,  Birmingham  (Balds). 

TcxBLXBS  (Common,  Balds  or  Beards).— First  J*  Pihe,  Besborough 
(Balds).    Second,  R.  Russell  (Red). 

ToxBLKBs  (Common,  Any  other  colour).  —  First,  J.  O'Leary.  Seeond. 
J.  Pike,  Cork. 

Babbs  (Black  or  Dnnl.  — First  and  Second,  G.  A.  Wherland  (Black-. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  H.  Perrott. 

Babbs  (Any  other  colour).— First  and  Commended,  O.  A.  Wherland  (Red) . 
Second,  J.  U.  Perrot  (Red'. 

jAcosxvfl  (Red  or  Yellow'.— First,  J.  W.  Edge,  Birmingham.    Second, 
i  Miss  A.  E.  Pike,  Besborough  (Yellow). 

I     Jacobws  (Any  other  colour).- First  B.  Russell,  (Tork  (White).    Second, 
j  J.  Perry. 

I      Fastails  (White).— First,  J.  Pike,  Besborough.    Second,  A.  E.  Ussher, 
■  Csmphire,  Cappoquin. 

Famtails  (Any  other  colour^.  —  First.  J.  Pike,  Cork  (Blue).  Seoo^ 
J.  W.  Edffe,  Birmingham. 

Owls  (Bine  or  Silver). -First  and  Commended,  A.  E.  Ussher  (Silver). 
Second,  J.  H.  Perrott. 

Owls  (Any  other  colour).— Prise,  J.  W.  Edge,  Birmingham. 

TavMPETKBs  (Mottles;.— First  J>  H.  Perrou.    Second,  A.  B.  Ussher. 

TnuMPETSB^  (Any  other  colour).— First  and  Commended,  J.  H.  Hntch!n- 
son,  DubUn  (Yellow).    Second  J.  Dowling,  Blackroek  ( WhKe). 

TcKBrrs.— First  J.  W.  Edge.    Second,  T.  O'Grady,  Bandon. 

NcMA— First  T.  O'Grady.    Second,  J.  W.  Edge, 

Maopiks.- Prise,  P.  Goulding,  Cork. 

Aht  othbb  tabibtt.— First  J*  ^^'*  Edge.  Second,  Dr.  Hsrvey  (Pigmy 
Powters  and  Isabels). 

SwBKPSTAKBs.  —  Fowter  (Any  eolour).  —  Prise,  R.  Fulton,  Deptford. 
Carrier  (Black).  — Prise,  P.  Goulding.  Tumbler  (Short-faced).  —  Prize, 
T.  Wiide,  Drogheda  (Almond). 

SiLVBB  Mboal  (Best  pair  oif  Irish-bred  Carriers).— Medal,  P.  Goulding. 

Siltbk  Meoal  (Best  Powter  cock].— Medal,  Dr.  Harvey  (Itod). 

SONG  BIRDS. 

Camartbs  (Yellow).— First,  Mrs.  Hodder,  Templelawn.  Second,  J.  KUden, 
Cork.    Commended,  M.  J.  Collins,  Cork. 

Can  AMES  (Green).— First  £•  Keating  (Belgian).    Second,  J.  Looney. 

CANAMEAiMealy  or  Pied}.— First  A.  Veitch,  Cork  ( Yellow-pied).  Second  , 
Mrs.  Hodder  (Pied).    Commended,  W.  P.  Harris,  Blackroek. 

GoLDFnrcH  Moles.- Prise,  J.  Corcoran. 

LniHBT  MuLBs.— First  £•  Kesting,  Cork.    Second,  W.  A.  Hill. 

BLAcxBiana— First,  W.  A.  HUl,  Cork.    Commended.  J.  Lloyd,  Cork. 

TnacsHEs.  —  First  W.  P.  Harris.  Second,  T.  M^Swiney  (Speaking) 
Extra  Prise,  J.  B.  Birchley  (White). 

WooDLABKS.— Prise,  R.  Lane. 

Ski LABXs.— First,  R.  J.  Perry.  Second,  J,  Leni^ie,  Cork.  Commended, 
R.  Daly. 

GoLDnNCHfts.— First.  J.  Corcoran.    Second,  Mrs.  Hodder,  Templelawn. 

Ldiiikts.— Prise,  J.  Desmond.  Cork. 

Not  Classed.— Very  Highly  Commended,  W.  E.  Hill,  Cork  (Foreign 
Birds.  Highly  Commended,  £.  Keatmg  (Cage  of  Birds) ;  W.  E.  Hill 
(Rosellas  and  Cockateals).    Commended,  W.  £.  Hill  (Indian  Cockatoo). 

The  Judges  were  jSIt.  T^etmeier  for  Poultry,  Mr.  Wolsten- 
holm  for  Pigeons. 


:SOBTH   BBITISH   COLOIB-VEIAX  SOCIETY. 

The  awards  made  at  this  Show,  held  at  Glasgow  on  the 
23rd  and  24th  ult.,  appeared  in  our  Number  of  the  27  th,  and 
we  now  supply  a  few  remarks. 

The  great  fiature  wa^  the  c<>Uection  of  Powters,  no  less 
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than  189  birds  of  tliis  variety  oompeting  in  the  Tarious 
Glasses^  and  they  were  considered,  in  point  of  excellence,  to 
be  greatly  in  advance  of  any  previous  Meeting,  scarcely  an 
infarior  bird  appearing.  With  the  exception  of  three  classes 
for  birds  bred  in  1864,  which  were  shown  in  pairs,  the 
Powteora  were  shown  singly. 

In  the  first  class  for  the  best  pair  of  Pied  Powters, 
Yellows  excepted,  bred  in  1864,  a  silver  medal  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  John  Geddes,  jun.  The  medal  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Stuart  for  a  very  fine  pair  of  Blues,  the  cock  being 
especially  good,  though  rather  too  heavily-feathered  in  limb ; 
the  second  and  third  prizes  both  going  to  capital  Blacks. 
The  class  contained  many  good  birds,  but  most  of  the  pairs 
were  xmevenly-matched  in  some  respect.  For  Yellow-pied 
Powters,  bred  in  1864,  Mr.  Montgomery  of  Belfiust  offered  a 
medals  which  Mr.  George  Ure  won  very  easily  with  a  fine 
pair ;  one  of  the  pens  noticed  receiving  commendation  more 
nrom  a  desire  to  encourage  an  increase  in  birds  of  this  colour 
than  for  their  own  merits.  Mr.  Miller's  medal  for  the  best 
pair  of  Whites,  bred  in  1864,  only  brought  half  a  dozen 
pens,  but  some  very  promising  brrds  competed,  the  three 
pens  noticed  being  particularly  good,  and  shown  in  fine 
condition.  In  the  dass  for  Black  Powter  cocks  Mr.  Ure 
had  first  with  a  remarkably  lengthy,  well-shaped,  well- 
coloured  bird.  Mr.  Montgomery's  highly  commended  young 
cock  will,  we  fancy,  be  heard  of  again  to  his  owner's  credit. 
White  Powter  cocks  formed  one  of  the  finest  classes  in  the 
Show,  Mr.  Maclean  being  first  with  a  very  graceful  well- 
pr(mortioned  bird  shown  in  fine  condition,  just  over  19  inches 
in  feather,  and  very  nearly  7  inches  in  limb,  to  which  was 
also  awarded  the  special  prize  of  a  portrait  in  oil  of  the  best 
Powter  in  the  exhibition.  A^'oining  were  three  brothers  of 
the  above,  one  taking  second,  and  the  others  each  receiving 
high  commendations.  The  class  also  contained  other  good 
representatives.  Blue  Powter  cocks  numbered  28,  and  were 
an  unusually  good  class.  The  first-prize  bird  was  particu- 
larly finely-E^aped,  but  rather  out  of  condition,  measuring 
19i  inches  in  feather,  with  a  capital  limb  over  7  inches  in 
length,  the  peculiarity  of  the  wing-bar — a  sort  of  mixture  of 
Kite  and  Black — ^being  objectionable.  The  second  specif 
prize  for  the  best  Powter  in  the  Show  was  also  awarded  to  this 
bird.  Several  very  fine  Blue  cocks  received  notice.  In  Bed 
Powter  cocks  Mr.  Wallace  had  first  with  a  fine  lengthy  bird 
rather  faulty  in  colour,  the  second  being  a  better  Bed,  but 
shorter  and  rather  gay.  For  the  best  Yellow  Powter  cock 
the  entry  was  only  small;  the  prize  birds  were,  however, 
very  fine.  In  Powter  cocks.  Any  other  colour,  a  good- 
shaped  Mealy  was  first,  and  a  Checker  second,  several  pens 
receiving  high  commendation.  A  particularly  good  cock  was 
shown  in  this  class ;  the  bird  was  a  bad  coloured  Bed,  capital 
in  points,  and  should  have  been  in  the  class  for  Beds.  An 
extraordinarily  fine  splashed  cock,  said  te  be  20  inches  in 
length,  with  proportionate  limb,  had  also  te  be  passed  over, 
having  become  crop-gorged,  and  it  was  suspended  in  a  stock- 
ing in  an  adjacent  room  during  the  first  day.  In  the  dass 
for  Black  Powter  hens  the  first  and  second-prize  birds  were 
very  even,  both  being  excellent,  the  difierence  of  a  quarter 

of  an  inch  in  feather  at  length  deciding  the  first  position 
in  {sLYOxa  of  Mr.  Stuart.  White  Powter  hens  only  numbered 
seven,  but  were  exceedingly  fine,  almost  every  bird  being 
worthy  of  a  first  prize.  Blue  Powter  hens  were  more 
numerous,  but  were  not  of  equal  merit ;  the  prize  birds, 
however,  were  good,  and  well  worthy  of  tiieir  honours.  In 
Bed  Powter  hens  Mr.  Ure  had  both  prizes  with  particularly 
good  representatives.  For  Yellow  Powter  hens  Mr.  Ure 
completely  outdistanced  competition,  the  first-prize  bird 
being  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  Show,  and  quite  un- 
approachable in  the  colour.  In  the  class  for  Powter  hens. 
Any  other  colour,  a  good  Mealy  had  first,  and  a  Checker 
o'KMnd. 
It  is  not  perhws  out  of  place  to  mention  that  the  Sunder- 

and  birds  arrived  a  day  too  late,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the 

)rize-list  would  have  been  considerably  altered  had  Mr. 

^otte's  birds  competed,  the  most  noticeable  being;  his  extra- 

•^dinaxy  Bed  cock  and  hen,  and  a  remarkably  good  Bine  hen. 
The  mlver  medal  for  tiie  best  pair  of  younff  Carriers,  pre- 

.>«mted  by  Mr.  James  Wallace,  was  awarded  te  first-ijass 
l>ii2iB  belonging  te  Mr.  Else.    The  Carrier  dasaea  wexe  w«n 

Uled.    Mr.  CoUey  took  the  specia]  pri«e  for  the  b««>t  ^"^anifr 


Ahnond  and  Short-&ced  Tumblers  were  fiur 

The  silver  medal  for  tiiie  best  pair  of  youn^  Baxiss  on^ 
brought  four  pens,  Mr.  Frame  being  successftd  with  BkMfaiy 
both  being  promising  birds,  but  difficult  te  diatiBgoiah  m  to 
sex,  and  the  colour  an  unusual  Black.  In  the  dbsi  ftr 
Barbs  the  first-prize  Yellows  were  good,  but  not  looking  in 
such  condition  as  on  the  last  occasion  in  which  ttuej  came 
under  our  notice.  The  second-prize  Blade  code  was  veiy 
good,  but  orange-eyed,  and  only  indifferently  aocompaided. 

In  the  dass  for  Fantails  a  silver  medal,  presentea  by  Mr. 
Stuart,  brought  a  large  entiy.  Mr.  Else  took  the  medal 
with  a  plain-headed  parr,  and,  although  slightly  sullied  in 
feather,  they  were  small,  short-backed,  fine,  and  with  oa{dtal 
tails.  The  second  prize  went  te  a  very  small  pair,  good  in 
carriage,  but  narrow  and  contracted  in  taiL 

Jacobins  and  Turbits  were  average  clasaee. 

In  Trumpeters  Mottles  were  firs^  and  Whites  aeoond.  A 
first-class  pair  (Mottles)  belonging  te  Mr.  BobinBon  aaiTed 
teo  late  for  competition. 

Good  White  Owls  were  first,  and  Blues  (Foreign)  second, 
in  the  class  for  the  variety,  the  competition  being  very  poor. 

Any  other  breed  did  not  contain  anything  requiring  par- 
ticular notice. 

The  Powters  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  large  room . 
of  the  hall,  all  being  shown  in  large  circular  pens.  The 
other  birds  were  placed,  in  an  adjacent  room  badly  lighted. 
The  Judges  were  not  permitted  te  commence  their  arduous 
duties  until  1  o'clock,  owing  te  the  non-arrival  of  several  of 
the  birds,  this  dday  being  the  only  drawback  on  the  whde 
management  of  the  Show,  which  was  otherwise  most  aUy 
carried  out  by  the  Committee,  and  more  particularly  by  Mr. 
Bnthven,  the  indefatigable,  genial,  and  court-eous  Hon.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society.    Many  birds  were  sold  at  large  prices. 

The  awards  gave  genenJ  satisfaction,  and  we  l^lieve  we 
are  justified  in  stating  that  at  no  previous  exhibition  of  the 
Sodety  have  the  dedsions  met  wit^  such  universal  approba- 
tion. 

POULTBY-KEEPING    FEOM    A    COMMEECIAL 

POINT  OP  VIEW. 
{ContintLcd  from  page  17.) 

NATURAL  HATCHING. 

The  hens  of  all  kind  of  gallinaceous  fowls  sit  for  twenty- 
one  days;  Ducks  of  the  usual  kind — such  as  Aylesbury, 
Bouen,  and  others,  twenty-eight  days ;  Muscovy  Ducks,  from 
thirty  te  thirty-five  days;  Geese,  thirty  te  thirty-five  days; 
Guinea  fowls,  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  days;  Turkey8« 
twenty-eight  days;  Pea  hens,  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty 
days. 

With  the  view  of  obtaining  more  eggs  in  a  given  time 
from  a  fowl,  many  writers  suggest  preventing  a  hen  from 
sitting  by  cooping  her  up  in  a  dark  place  on  a  low  diet. 
Nothing  can  be  more  cruel  than  to  force  Nature  without 
giving  that  necessary  rest  which  overwork  requires.  Already 
domesticated  fowls  lay  many  more  eggs  than  wOd  ones  be- 
tween their  hatchings,  and  by  a  judicious  houseing  and 
feeding  they  can  be  made  te  lay  still  more,  but  then  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  te  allow  the  hen  te  recruit  her  strength  by 
a  rest  of  twenty-one  days  on  her  nest  and  a  liberal  and  soit- 
able  diet,  as  laying,  and  more  particularly  that  of  laree  eggi, 
is  attended  with  considerable  pain,  as  is  evidenced  by^e 
difference  in  the  sotmd  hens  make  before  and  after  layings 
and  also  by  their  uneasiness  whilst  on  the  nest.  BesideSy  do- 
mesticated fowls  are  naturally  of  a  sociable  disposition,  anol 
to  separate  a  hen  from  her  companions  and  to  keep  her  on 
a  low  diet  when  she  requires  rest  and  nourishing  food  to 
recruit  her  strength,  after  she  has  become  exhausted  from 
the  pain  of  laying  and  the  drain  on  her  constitution  by  the 
rapid  formation  of  her  eg^,  is  the  height  of  orudty,  aacl 
would  surdy  not  be  practised  were  breeders  aware  c^  tlM 
injury  they  do  te  the  health  of  their  hens. 

I  do  not  say  that  hens  should  be  permitted  to  rear  tlieiF 
brood,  as  that  wotdd  be  waste  of  time  and  very  hazd  weak 
to  a  kind  mother  who  will  but  ill^feed  herself  to  provide  iB 
mndi  as  possible  for  her  young  (she  has  rest  neither  dav  aor 
night,  as  tuie  is  oompdled  to  reniain  in  anunnataral  pomoat^ 
oover  her  yomur  ones,  and  this  can  beperfoxmed  with  groater 
Ruc^ess  hr  ^"^d"!  mothers,  as  will  be  ezplaiaed  hatSmm)  i 
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bat  what  I  do  adfise  thoee  personB  who  have  a  regard  for 
the  hiallh  of  their  fturls  and  tfaeor  own  intereai^  ia  to  aUow 
Naton  her  own  way  by  giving  a  hen  her  twenly-one  days' 
ree^  and  dnzii^  that  period  a  quiet  place  and  notuiBhing 
ponltaocNia  iboC  bA^  which  time  she  can  be  returned  to 
her  own  home  when,  in  a  few  days,  she  will  recommence 


whe 


len  a  hen  wants  to  sit  she  ntters  a  peculiar  dhick,  ruffles 
her  ibathan,  wanders  about,  searches  for  dark  comers  and 
reoesaee^  and  is  evidently  ill  at  ease.  She  is  fererishly  hot 
and  reaolutely  takes  to  a  nest  in  which  there  are  eggs, 
whether  of  hit  own  production  or  not  matters  little  to  her. 
At  this  time  a  hen  wul  allow  herself  to  be  separated  from  her 
oomjjanions  and  placed  in  soHtary  confinement  without 
fretting,  provided  she  has  a  nest  and  eggs  to  sit  upon.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  allow  a  hen  to  hatch  in  her  ordinary  home 
and  amidst  her  companions,  who  are  fond  of  usurping  her 
nest  and  laving  fresh  eggs  in  it. 
The  incobat^ig  compartment  should  be  composed  of  two 

chambers.    See  fig,  14. 

A  Is  the  hatcMng  room  or  nest,  near 
which  food  and  water  are  suspended  to 
enable  the  hen  to  refresh  herself  without 
having  to  leave  the  nest,  which  she  does 
reluctantly. 

B  Is  the  dressing-room  in  which  she 
performs  her  ablutions  in  gritty  dust. 

c  Is  a  glazed  door  over  which  a  per- 
forated zinc  plate  is  fixed  for  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  pen.  Warm  moisture  being 
necessary  to  the  hatching^  of  strong  and 
healthy  diickens,  as  evidenced  by  wild  birds 
and  hens  that  sometimes  unobserved  will 
hatch  a  brood  under  a  hedge  in  the  fields, 
I  recommend  the  sitting-nest  to  be  made  of  earthoiware, 
as  in  ^.  6,  the  sa^ne  as  for  laying,  with  this  difference, 
that  a  freah-cnt  piece  of  turf  should  be  placed  on  the  sand 
and  on  it  the  eggs  should  be  put.    The  heat  of  the  hen  will 


F|^.  14.— PUm  of 
Hatching-room. 


soon  generate  steam,  but  whenever  the  turf  becomes  too  dry 
some  water  may  be  poured  on  the  sand  underneath. 

The  number  of  eg^  to  be  placed  under  a  hen  must  neoes- 
sarily  depend  on  her  size.  A  Dorking,  Coohia-Ohina,  Brahma 
Poolara,  or  other  large  breed,  can  with  every  certainty  hatch 
at  least  fifteen  eggs;  and  as  regards  the  selection  of  ihe 
eggs  all  I  can  advise  is  to  choose  fresh  and  good-sized  ones. 
Some  persons  pretend  to  be  able  to  tell  whether  an  egg  is 
fecundated,  and  whether  it  will  produce  a  male  or  fismale 
bird,  but  these  assertions  have  not  as  yet  been  satis&ctorily 
proved. 

ABTIFICIAL  HBN8  FOB  BBABINO  CHICKEZTS. 

Where  poultry  breeding  is  carried  on  as  a  commercial  on- 
dertaldng,  and  where  it  is  intended  to  rear  the  greatest 
number  of  chickens  with  the  least  number  of  hens,  and  this 
without  interfering  with  their  laying,  artificial  mothers  are 
of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  functions  of  a  hen  towards  her  chickens  consist  of 
forming  a  covering  to  prevent  the  natural  heat  of  their  un- 
fledged bodies  from  cooling ;  also^  to  break  into  small  pieces 
any  food  that  is  too  large  for  them ;  and  lastly,  to  protect 
them  against  danger.  Now,  my  artificial  mothers  not  ovUij 
do  aXL  this,  but  they  perform  these  duties  a  great  deal  better 
and  with  less  casualties  to  the  chickens. 

Most  writers  on  poultry  do  not  believe  in  artificial  hatch- 
ing or  rearing,  yet  they  might  as  well  doubt  growing  tropioal 
fruits  and  pSknts  in  En^and.  Chickens  neither  require 
artificial  heat  nor  that  of  Sieir  mother ;  all  that  is  ^ecessaxy 
is  to  provide  them  with  a  suitable  covering  to  their  bodies 
until  Ihey  are  fully  fiedged  to  preserve  the  natural  heat  of 
their  bodies,  the  same  as  with  in&nts.  During  cold  weather, 
however,  their  home  must  be  warmed  the  same  as  for  fnll- 
g^wn  poultry ;  then  a  g^ood  ventilation  without  draught,  a 
dry  floor,  sun,  light,  and  a  small  nm  are  likewise  nee£d. 

The  portable  artificial  hen  particularly  recommended  to 
breeders  and  amateurs,  is  shown  by^i^.  15,  she  performs  her 
duties  as  a  mother  towards  the  chickens  entrusted  to  her 
care  witii  £Ehr  greater  success  then  a  hen  could  possibly  do. 


s  ft — ----->  ^ 

Fiff.  15.— Portable  ArtificUl  Hen. 


a  la  a  glaes-covered  frame  3  feet  long,  15  inches  wide,  and 
2  feet  hlf^  at  the  apex,  and  12  inches  at  the  rise  of  the  glass 
frame.  This  forms  a  dry  run  in  wet  and  cold  weather ;  c,  is 
an  air-flue  across  the  frame  for  the  necessary  ventilation, 
and  formed  of  perforated  zinc  At  each  end  of  this  flue  a 
ventilator  is  fixed  by  which  the  admission  of  air  can  be 
regulated  aooording  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  will  be  seen  that  chickens  are  not  exposed  to  draught  by 
this  arrangement  of  ventilation;  d,  is  a  fr'ame  lined  with 
long  floooo,  under  which  the  chickens  will  roost  the  same  as 
under  the  wings  of  a  hen,  and  will  even  prefer  the  artificial 
mother,  aa  I  have  ascertained  by  experience;  e,  is  about 
1  inch  deepof  ashes  which  may  be  sprinkled  with  flowers  of 
sulphnr.  This  nuJces  a  dry  and  warm  footing  and  retains 
the  heat  but  the  ashes  should  be  renewed  or  sifted  once 
a-week  i  /,  the  floor,  should  be  slightly  covered  with  sand, 
to  be  renewed  every  other  day;  g,  is  a  small  door  communi- 
■— Uny  with  the  open  run;  ^  is  a  glass  frame  made  to  open 
hj  wktmm  of  a  slide  or  by  hinges. 

B  la  the  moveable  open  run  6  ibet  long,  15  inches  wide, 
MiA  IS  iaohes  hig^  It  is  made  of  galvanised  wire  which 
noi  mif  keepa  the  chiokeafl  from  danger,  but  also  prevents 
roaming. 


The  artificial  mother  being  portable  should  be  taken  in- 
doors every  afternoon  during  the  winter  months,  and  in  the 
daytime  be  placed  on  grass  or  dry  land.  However,  for  lar^e 
breeding  establishments  the  arrangements  would  be  dif- 
ferent, and  be  explained  in  the  artificial  rearing  home. 

THE  ABTI7ICIAL  BEABIN6  HOME. 

In  poultry-breeding  establishments  of  any  magnitude  the 
portable  artificial  mother  could  not  well  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage, its  cost  and  the  labour  that  would  be  required  for 
a  proper  attendance  on  the  chickens,  are  obstacles  whidi 
cannot  be  overlooked  without  loss  to  the  breeder.  In  fyuct, 
as  I  have  stated  before,  in  any  large  establishment  a  judi- 
cious arrangement  for  saving  labour  and  for  performing  the 
work  systematically  by  subdivision  of  labour,  becomes  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Al- 
thoiigh  the  principles  of  the  portable  mother  are  strictly 
retained  in  the  arrangement  of  the  rearing  home,  yet  it  wiU 
be  seen  that  where  many  thousand  chickens  have  to  be 
attended  to  in  separate  compartments  containing  not  more 
than  twelve  each,  the  buildmg,  as  shown  in  fig,  16»  must 
necessarily  focilitate  the  work  of  cleaning,  feeding,  wanning, 
and  genend  supervisiDn. 


JOUBNAL  or  HOBTICULTUKB  AND  COTTAQE    OAEDENEE. 


[  juwrr  ig,  iMt. 


Tbole  length  of 
tiio  pMaage  hot- 
waterpipcs  Bhonld 
1m  fixed  immedi- 
ately   under   the 


K  proTiBioB  for  drainBge.  Along  tiie 


oate«  with  the  co- 
vered run  b,  and 
wire-netting  e,  is 
fixed  over  the  dooi 
for  ventilatioB. 
The  roof  of  this 

Csage  can  eitlier 
gl^ed  or  form- 
ed of  boBTds  co- 
veredwith  asphalt 
or  Mt,  but,  if 
gloied,  it  can  be 
naed  ua  a.  fordng- 
honae.  However, 
provision  must  be 
made  for  effidont 
vestilBtion.   This 

passage  shoald  be  aboat  5  feet  wide  between  the  walU,  and 
6  feet  6  inches  high. 

(To  be  co'ntl 


B  Ib  the  elaes-oovered  run.  It  differs  from  the  portable 
hen  onlj  in  this,  that  here  the  sides  are  Cirmed  of  nlvaniMd- 
iron  wne-nettiB^ 
and  only  the  brat 
is  made  <^  boardt. 
The  floor  is  made 
of  concrete  co- 
vered wiQi  gri^ 
dttst.  This  nm 
can  alao  witlt  ad- 
vantage be  n 
a  little  T 


Fig.  16. 
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feet  long. 


andsftet6indtea 
bigb. 

c  Ib  the  ^pcn 
niu.  TheSooraBB 
be  made  ti  con- 
crete <«  givral. 
withafiincfineto- 
waids  »  gottaifei 
quiok  drainage. 
The  ddea  and  top 
can  be  made  Of 
galvanised-iroti 

wire-netting,  on  the  Ba,me  plan  as  shown  in  figs.  9,  10,  11. — 

G.  S..  Obtelin,  Civil  Engineer,  London. 


AN  ACCIDENT  CtEVEBI-Y  AND  COMPIoETELY  BEPAIttED. 


£aslt  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  SOtli  the  central  portion 
of  the  connty  of  DumMes  was  visited  by  a  severe  gale, 
which  blew  in  gasts  and  wMilblasta,  doing  considerable 
damage  in  places  naturally  sheltered  and  little  if  at  all  ei- 
poaed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  cmrent.  Knowing  that 
mj  bee-houses  wore  protected  irom  the  storm  by  the  inter- 
vention of  elevated  buildings,  1  felt  quite  comfortable  as  to 
their  safety,  and  slept  tranquilly  till  daybreak,  paying  little 
attention  to  the  wind,  which  one  moment  would,  somewhat 
lulled,  be  wildly  wailing  through  the  treea,  and  the  neit 
expending  itself  in  a  roar,  which  threatened  to  sweep  every- 
thing  before  it.  So  little  aniietj  did  I  feel  about  the  wellaie 
of  my  bees,  that  it  nae  not  till  about  ten  or  eleven  o'docb, 
when  the  wind  had  fallen  and  the  rain  oeaaed,  that  the 
tbought  came  into  my  head  to  go  into  the  gardeu  and  see 
how  they  fared.  Imagine,  then,  my  mortification  wben,  on 
nearing  the  apiary,  I  found  that  a  shed  containing  a  fa- 
vonrite  Ligurian  hive  had  been  overturned  by  the  wind,  and, 
as  I  imagined,  rocked  to  perdition,  seeing  its  upper  end  hod 
caught  and  rested  in  its  fall  on  the  stem  of  a  Gooseberry 

What  was  to  be  done  to  remedy  the  evil  P  The  thermo- 
meter did  not  reach  40°,  and  I  biew  that  if  I  caused  any 
bees  to  go  abroad  they  would  Immediately  be  thrown  into  a 
state  of  asphyxia  and  perish ;  besides,  the  weather  was  by 
no  means  fivonrahle  to  any  out-door  operations,  for  thoi^b 
the  wind  bad  fallen  the  skiea  were  still  lowering.  By 
merely  looking  at  the.  outside  of  the  hive,  which  was  a 
Woodbnt;  frame  box  of  the  usual  dimensiona,  I  could  not 
tell  what  internal  damage  had  been  sustained ;  and  I  was 
a&aid  to  elevate  it  from  the  floor-board  for  the  purpose  of 
inspection,  lest  the  combs,  being  detached,  sbonld  fall  down 
through  the  disarranged  &ames  and  thus  occasion  more 
death  and  destruction. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  to  do  something,  and  accord- 
ingly I  began  by  inverting  and  repladng  gently  and  gradu- 
ally, and  with  tJie  least  disturbance  possible,  the  overturned 
hoi  in  ite  former  horizontal  position.  I  then  carried  it  to  a 
com  raised  by  a  small  &ie  to  a  temperature  of  about  50°, 
""d  placed  it  on  a  chair  close  to  the  window,  allowing  any 
-tea  that  chose  to  come  out  and  fly  against  it. 

My  next  act  was  to  unscrew  the  crown-board,  slightly 
.^se  it,  and  with  a  puff  &om  my  cigsr  send  the  bees  huter- 
-kettcr  down  amongst  the  frames.  But  what  a  sight  for  a 
umpassionate  bee-maater  presented  itself  when  the  crown- 
"■aid  was  removed  and  the  interior  of  the  hive  exposed  to 


of  the  poor  bees  were  drowned  in  it,  and  many  of  them  also 
were  crushed  between  the  combs,  which  lay  broken  aiid 
piled  against  each  other  like  the  tilted  strata  of  geologists. 
Every  comb  had  parted  from  its  &ame,  and  alt<^eUier  tlte 
pounded-looking  mass  was  a  piteous  spectade. 

Furnishing  myself  with  a  goose  feather  and  a  spare  Wood- 
bury hive  containing  only  one  frame  and  comb,  I  commenced 
operations  by  putting  Into  it  a  small  piece  of  comb  covered 
with  bees,  gently  lilted  fiom  the  ruins.  I  then  removed 
the  frames  and  pieces  of  comb  in  suocesaion,  bmshingoff 
the  bees  with  a  feather  into  the  spore  Woodbury-boi.  The 
combs  and  frames,  when  deared  of  the  adhering  beea,  were 
set  aside,  and  in  a  short  time  the  operation  of  traasflBRing 
all  the  bees  from  their  ori^nal  domicile  to  tba  spore  box 
was  completed.  The  emptied  stock-box  with  its  flMtr-boaid 
was  then  washed  and  dried.  Uy  next  step  was  to  nail  elipa 
of  wood  one-eighth  of  an  inoh  in  thicknees  by  half  an  inob 
in  breadth  along  one  side  of  each  frame  from  top  to  bottom, 
pladng  the  slips  about  2  inches  apart.  I  then  laid  the 
frames  on  a  newspaper,  the  slips  being  under,  and  plaoed 
the  broken  combs  upon  the  slips,  making  the  junctions  u 
neat  as  possible,  and  keeping  the  comb  dose  to  the  top  bar. 
These  broken  combs  I  secured  by  slips  laid  over  them  and 
nailed  to  the  top  and  bottom  bars  nearly  opposite  the  other 
slips.  The  comba  thus  encased,  though  broken  into  man; 
pieces,  could  not  get  out  of  position,  and  might  readily  be 
hiindled  by  the  frame.  As  soon  as  I  managed  to  get  the 
frames  refitted  with  comb  in  this  manner  I  returned  than 
to  the  original  box ;  then,  taking  the  spare  box  containing 
the  bees,  I  placed  it  over  the  fomes,  and  swept  the  beea 
down  between  them,  and  afterwards  replaced  the  crown* 

During  the  operations  many  bees  flew  against  the  window 
and  fell  down  benumbed ;  these  I  now  carefully  gathered 
into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  and  revived  by  the  applicati(« 
of  gentle  heat,  pouring  them,  as  soon  as  animation  re- 
turped,  amongst  their  fellows  through  the  central  hole  in 
the  crown-board.  I  did  the  same  with  those  which  had 
been  bedaubed  or  drowned  in  the  escaped  honey;  and  I 
believe  1  do  not  go  beyond  the  truth  when  I  say  that  tliA 
whole  remedial  process  did  not  entail  the  loss  of  a  dozstt 
lives,  and  it  was  accomplished  without  either  hands  or  fiwa 
being  in  any  way  protected.  An  oocasionat  whiff  from  a 
pipe  or  dgar  was  all  that  was  needed  to  subdne  their  resent- 
ment whenever  any  bees  showed  a  dispotititm  to  rereBga 
what  Qiey  could  not  but  regard  as  insolong. 

The  reason  why  the  combs  were  bo  mwL  broken  In  thi* 


JMQuy  IQi  1S65.  ] 
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ill-&t«i  liive  can  be  eocplained  by  their  newness  and  the 
weight  of  honey  which  they  contained ;  besides,  they  only 
appxoaohed  the  verge  of  the  bottom  bars,  and  consequently 
were  not  fkstened  to  them  thronghoat.  Had  the  comt]^ 
been  light  and  aged  the  breakage  might  have  been  trifling. 
Now,  Dr.  Gumming,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Times,  said, 
•*  The  Woodbury  hive  is  no  improvement."  Had  he  wit- 
nessed the  mischief  I  have  described  and  the  complete 
restoration  which  followed,  I  feel  confident  he  would  have 
retracted  his  words,  and  admitted,  however  unwillingly, 
that  in  the  Woodbury  hive  only,  at  so  inclement  a  season, 
could  the  damage  done  have  been  repaired  and  the  lives  of 
the  bees  saved. 

In  less  than  a  fortnight  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  whole  of  the  broken  combs  mended  and  firmly  fastened 
to  their  respective  frames,  and  the  hive  again  in  almost  as 
flourishing  a  condition  as  it  was  before  it  met  with  the 
accident.  As  the  slips  of  wood  were  no  longer  necessary 
either  to  support  or  keep  the  combs  in  position,  I  brought 
my  hive  once  more  into  &e  house,  took  out  the  frames,  and 
removed  the  slips. 

A  hive  which  permits  such  operations  possesses  advan- 
tages of  no  common  order,  and  for  experimental  purposes 
the  Woodbury  firame  stands  pre-eminent  in  the  estimation 
of  very  competent  judges.  Accidents  to  hives  in  winter  are 
much  to  be  regretted,  but  they  are  sometimes  unavoidable. 
At  that  season  o^  the  year  they  ought,  if  possible,  never  to 
be  disturbed.  When  hybemating  bees  will  remain  quiescent 
and  almost  motionless  for  several  months ;  but  if  put  into 
an  active  state  they  are  obliged,  whether  the  weather  will 
permit  or  not,  to  leave  the  hive  and  relieve  their  distended 
abdomens.  When  this  is  the  case  in  a  temperature  of  40" 
or  less,  and  there  is  a  breeze  at  all,  myriads  depart  never  to 
return.  I  have  a  great  objection  to  feeding  or  disturbing 
hives  in  any  manner  from  the  beginning  or  middle  of  Oc- 
tober till  the  beginning  or  middle  of  March.  This  remark, 
however,  only  applies  to  the  south  of  Scotland.  In  Devon- 
shire, I  fikncy,  the  winter  is  comparatively  short,  and  the 
cold  of  North  Britain  almost  unknown. — R.  S. 


A  >'EW  CHAPTER  IN  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY 

OP  THE  BEE. 


B£S  COMMOTIONS  AND   QUEEN  ENCASEMENTS. 

{Continued  from  page  20.) 

Such  were  my  opinions  in  1859.  I  thought  that  super- 
annuation, debihfcy,  and  incapacity  of  the  queen  had  much 
to  do  with  the  phenomena  of  commotions.  Several  cases 
occurring  in  my  apiary  shortly  after,  seemed  to  justify  the 
impressions  then  entertained.  In  these  the  circumstances 
and  condition  of  the  hives  were  somewhat  identical,  and  the 
queens  were  all  aged  and  declining  in  strength.  In  all  this 
I  thought  I  could  recognise  a  uniform  principle  at  work, 
exhausted  fertility  and  weakness  in  the  queen.  Moreover,  it 
was  my  piactice  in  general,  on  any  commotion  being  ex- 
hibited in  a  hive,  to  examine  it  carefully,  and  in  moat  in- 
stances I  found  that  the  queen's  encasement  was  the  origin 
of  all  the  turmoil  and  excitement  among  the  bees. 

Such  were  my  opinions  as  I  have  said  in  1859.  Further 
experience,  however,  and  increased  facilities  of  observation 
from  the  possession  of  all  sorts  of  hives— observatorj*,  Huber, 
unioomb,  and  frame-hives — opened  up  to  me  new  aspects  of 
this  interesting  subject.  I  found  that  old  queens  were  not 
alone  sulgected  to  these  strange  encasements.  Hives  possess- 
ing queens  two  years,  and  ono  year  old,  were  not  exempted 
from  being  thrown  into  a  state  of  confusion  by  their  queens 
being  encased.  Nay,  I  found  that  queens  only  a  few  weeks 
old  were  sometimes  the  ol»ject^  of  similar  treatment,  and 
had  to  pass  through  the  same  ordeal  of  a  rigorous  captivity. 
The  whole  question  now  appeared  to  me  more  mysterious  and 
unaccountable  than  ever.  Failing  to  construct  any  feasible  or 
consistent  theory  on  this  quccstio  vexaU-t  unable  to  reconcile 
conflicting  difficulties  and  explain  facts  as  they  presented 
themselves.  I  now  felt  half  inclined,  I  confess,  to  abandon  the 
sulgect  in  despair  as  inexplicable.  Xeverthcless,  I  continued 
to  Bote  down  and  comment  on  all  the  subsequent  cases 
whid^  ooeiurred  in  my  apiary  up  to  the  present  time.  Tney 
were  more  than  usually  numerous  in  1S61,  18()2,  and  18G3. 


I  reared  a  great  number  of  artifioial  queens  during  theee 
years,  and  hence,  especially  during  ti^e  inanspicions  season 
of  1862,  several  curious  cases  of  youthful  princesses  being 
encased  presented  themselves.  At  the  risk  of  trespassing, 
both  upon  the  Editors'  space  and  the  reader's  patience,  it 
may  be,  I  must  be  permitted  to  record  two  or  three  of  them. 
They  are  exceedingly  interesting  to  the  naturalist,  andl  I 
hope,  also,  to  the  practical  apiarian.  In  connection  with 
this  subject  I  may  mention,  that  during  these  seasons  I  had 
some  very  interesting  cases  of  drone-breeding  queens,  both 
among  the  old  as  well  as  the  young;  and  it  was  in  the 
autumn  of  1862  that  I  sent  a  couple  of  queens  in  an  abnor- 
mal condition  to  Mr.  Woodbniy  for  microscopic  examination 
of  their  reproductive  organs.  The  result  was  communicated 
in  No.  80,  of  this  Journal,  7th  October,  1862.  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  here,  however,  stricUy  to  the  sulject  on  hand. 
I  shall  select,  therefore,  two  of  the  most  recent  cases  which 
occurred  in  1863,  inasmuch  as  other  curious  fiEMsts  connected 
with  impregnation  of  the  queen  are  elicited,  independently 
of  the  question  before  us. 

Case  1.— On  the  18th  July,  1863, 1  dislodged  the  Lignrian 
bees  and  queen  from  an  octagon  frame  observatory,  and  in- 
troduced in  their  room  a  swarm  of  black  bees,  minus  the 
queen,  in  order  that  they  might  rear  for  me  some  Lignrian 
princesses.  On  the  31st,  I  proceeded  to  the  apiary  at  6  A.1C, 
but  found  that  even  then  I  was  not  too  early  for  my  purpose. 
External  evidence  was  not  wanting  in  discovering  to  me  that 
the  young  queen  was  at  large,  and  had  already  oommenced 
the  work  of  destruction  among  her  younger  rivals.  I  lost  no 
time  in  proceeding  to  work.  I  drew  up  the  frames  one  by 
one  until  I  found  her  royal  highness  busily  engaged  in  the 
very  act  of  demolishing  a  rival  cell,  being  half  imbedded  in 
a  cavity  near  its  base  nibbling  away  at  it.  The  young  pupa 
was  still  alive.  I  cut  out  two  other  royal  cells  which  were 
untouched,  and  gave  them  to  hive  No.  6,  first  taking  away 
its  own  black  queen.  On  the  1st  of  August  (that  is  the 
following  morning),  a  young  princess  emerged  from  one  of 
these,  and  the  other  was  broken  up  and  destroyed.  On  the 
15th,  I  examined  the  combs  but  found  no  eggs  had  yet  been 
laid.  The  drones  in  my  apiary  had  now  become  very  few> 
and  as  I  had  seen  the  queen  repeatedly  out  afterwards,  I 
knew  she  had  not  yet  been  impregnated.  On  the  28th,  the 
usual  external  evidences  of  the  queen's  encasement  mani- 
fested themselves.  I  immediately  opened-up  the  frames 
and  found  it  even  so.  I  released  her  frx)m  "  durance  vile  " 
in  a  state  pitiful  to  behold.  She  was,  however,  again 
encased  and  kept  prisoner  for  thirty-six  hours.  I  again 
released  her,  and  I  now  found  that  her  wings  were  much 
torn  and  tattered,  one  was  broken,  and  a  leg  was  off.  On 
examining  the  hive  a  few  days  afterwards,  I  was  rcy'oiced  to 
find  her  again  at  liberty  and  receiving  some  attention  from 
the  bees,  but  no  eggs  were  yet  laid.  I  examined  the  hive 
again  on  the  12th  of  September,  but  the  queen  had  not  yet 
deposited  a  single^egg.  I  now  half  despaired  of  her  ever 
doing  so.  On  the  25th  of  September,  I  examined  the  hive 
once  more  and  discovered  the  queen  had  at  last  become 
fertile.  I  found  a  small  patch  of  comb  containing  eggs 
and  grubs,  and  three  or  four  cells  sealed  over ;  but  as  these 
were  somewhat  elongated,  and  their  coverings  more  than 
ordinarily  convex,  I  at  once  concluded  that  the' queen  had 
become  a  drone-breeder  only.  Eeckoning  the  age  of  the 
sealed  larva)  to  be  eight  days,  I  found  that  the  queen  must 
have  begun  to  deposit  eggs  on  the  17th  of  September,  when 
she  would  be  exactly  six  weeks  and  five  days  old.  On  ex- 
amining this  hive  shortly  afterwards,  I  was  agreeably  dis- 
appointed to  find,  that  with  the  exception  of  a  dozen  or  so  of 
drone  brood,  all  the  rest  was  that  of  workers.  The  popu- 
lation of  this  hive  having  now  become  thin,  and  the  majority 
of  the  bees  rather  old  for  a  good-keeping  stock-hive,  I  joined 
a  whole  swarm  of  black  |bees  to  it  on  the  11th  of  October, 
and  in  the  spring  the  queen  became  one  of  the  most  fertile 
in  my  apiary. 

I  have  thus  been  tempted  to  digress  a  little  fr*om  my 
subject  in  order  to  show  (and  it  is  not  a  solitary  instance  in 
my  experience),  that  Huber's  doctrine  on  this  point — that  a 
queen  whose  impregnation  is  delayed  beyond  the  twen^- 
first  day  only  lays  <&one  eggs,  is  here  thrown  to  the  windis. 
True,  it  might  be  argued  that  there  is  here  no  real  evidence 
that  impregnation  was  delayed  beyond  the  twenty-first  day 
of  her  life,  though  she  had  postponed  ovipositing  till  the 
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e  ire  wniranted,  I  utink,  in  applying  the  aame  rule  to  her 
oondact  in  this  iiaae,  and  concluding  that  impregnation  had 
heen  so  delayed. 

Case  3. — On  the  Ilth  of  Anguat  I  removed  the  reigniuE 
qneen  &om  a  imicomb-hiTe,  and  inserted  therein  a  royal 
odl  in  ooDise  of  being  sealed.  The  yonn^  queen  emerged 
in  dae  time.  There  were,  as  I  said  in  treating  of  the  former 
case,  few  di^nes  in  my  apiary  at  thia  time  (the  greater 
nomber  of  my  hivei  having  been  sent  to  the  heath).    Five 


found  her  on  the  boaid  in  the  midat  of  a  dense  clmter  of 
bees  apparently  maltreating  her.  Not  being  deairoua  to 
experiment  fitrUier  with  this  queen,  and  she  being  a  black 
one,  I  permanently  removed  her. 

In  addition  to  these  cases  I  might  also  advert  to  one  other. 
In  the  same  anmmer  I  was  in  posaeaaion  of  a  young  queen 
also  reared  artificially— a  most  insigniScant  little  creature 
she  was,  and  ahe  continued  bo  long  and  so  frequently  to  in- 
dulge in  oat-door  eicoraionB,  that  I  formed  a  very  bad 
opinion  of  her  indeed,  and  ao  apparently  did  her  own  aistera, 
tai  they  partially  encased  her  at  the  very  entrance  of  the 
hive  on  one  occaeioa,  as  if  determined  to  put  a  atop  to  her 
pmfitleEB  wanderings.  This  queen  remained  long  imfertile, 
though  she  nltimately  became  ao ;  but  the  colony  over  which 
she  reigned  never  prospered.  At  the  close  of  the  aatiimn  I 
Jrfned  a  whole  swarm  to  thia  hive  but  all  in  vain.  The 
prolifio  powers  at  the  queen  were  evidently  at  laolt,  and  the 
fidlowing  spring  she  again  manifested  the  same  inactivity. 
Little  pTOgresB  was  made  in  spring  and  summer.  I  then 
mnovM  her  and  presented  her  to  a  qneenless  hive,  but  bare 
■he  was  maltreated  and  rtgected.  The  beea  would  not  have 
her  to  reign  over  them,  and  I  fbnnd  her  the  next  morning 
extruded  Erom  the  hive  dead , 

Theae  qaeens,  it  will  be  observed,  were  all  reared  artifi- 
daUy;  and  I  t^'nlr  it  proper  hero  to  record  on  opinion  long 
entertained  by  me,  and  borne  out,  I  thinh,  by  ample  proof 
in  my  experience,  that  auch  artiflcially-reBred  queens  are 
genetatly  leas  to  be  depended  upon  by  the  apioi'ian,  and  are, 
Uieiefore,  more  hazardous  to  the  hive  than  queens  reared 
in  ihe  ordinary  w^.  They  are  uanally  longer  in  getting 
fecimdated,  and  more  apt,  accordingly,  to  go  astray  and  be 
loet.  They  are  alao  liable  to  encasement  bj  the  bee^,  and 
to  become  defective  and  abnormal  in  their  character. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  these  views  do  not  find  a  place  in 
Ute  works  of  our  most  eminent  apiarian  authorities ;  but 
it  is,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  because  their  attention  has 
not  been  experimentally  di-awn  to  the  sutject  in  all  ite 
details— indeed  I  am  not  very  sanguine  even  that  they  wiU 
be  indorsed  by  the  more  esteemed  writers  in  this  Journal ; 
bat,  be  thia  aa  it  may,  we  must  always  yield  up  our  opinions 
to  tiie  lessons  of  experience,  and  cannot  run  counter  to  the 
"irre&agable  testimony  of  facta." 

At  page  19,  second  colnmn,  beginning  of  fourth  para- 
graph, for  "had  generally  notidng  to  do  with  the  queen," 
read  "had  generally  nothing  to  do  with  the  loss  of  the 
queen." — J.  Lowb. 

(To  he  mntlBiicd.) 


liivea  are  damp,  or  that  the  fioor-boarda  contain  some  de- 
iMmpoeinK  matter,  anch  as  broken  combs  and  ezcramentiUOQi 
matter.     I  am  not  aware  that  this  section  of  Uie  gonu 

Acaras  feeds  upon  any  living  aniraaU  but  so  ftr  as  is  knows 
conflnes  itself  to  decaying  subetances.  If  yonr  omrespan- 
Jeut  would  &iVour  yon  with  a  few  apecimena  in  a  qniD  Uiej 
>vould  probably  reach  you  alive.  We  might  then  be  men 
ilertain  as  to  the  species,  as  the  gleas  between  which  the 
^ipecimen  is  mounted  is  so  that  thick  only  a  very  low  power 
i>r  the  microscope  wiU  touch  it — not  sufficient  for  its  proper 
dlnddation."! 

Bkeb  not  Sw&bhino. — This  season  has  been  a  remaA- 
ftble  one  in  regard  to  bees  awarming  in  Centnl  Nav  Tork. 
In  soma  casee  not  a  awarm  baa  iesaed.  We  have  abcot  fottj 
hives  of  bees,  and  have  not  had  a  single  awarm,  aoch  a  di- 
inusstance  never  before  ocoorring  in  our  own  apiai;.  The 
reason  why  the  bees  have  not  swarmed  in  oar  i^iaij  is  the 
ikct  that  no  dzones  have  been  reared  in  it  tliia  eeaaon.  We 
aever  bef<a«,  in  twenty-five  years'  experience,  knew  of  mch 
a  drcumstance  with  our  boss.  Why  no  dronea  were  leaied 
tra  cannot  tell ;  but  without  drones  Bwwms  ate  useless,  as 
lihs  young  qneena  cannot  be  impregnated:  as  the  bees, 
Icnowing  this  ikct,  destroy  all  the  young  queens  if  any  ere 
produced,  and  in  the  absenoe  of  queens  no  swarms  issue. 
— (£sral  Amtrican.) 

OUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

PouLnr  Sbow  Aia(ninsiiKm(C9kiitfau  rollan).— Tra  tn  oolr  on«  tt 

ttiinj  wbo  ■Imllu'lr  compliin  thil  uhlbltloDi  of  ] — ■■ ' 

Otey  vonid  hn«  mdC  birdi  hid  Vity  known  tliM  n 
ukE  plniM.  Wa  InHrt  In  our  IJit  lit  that  ws  an  Is' 
luln  do  sot  MBd  to  lu,  MHl  IT  thg  oc 

aol  hUBUBorlhy.     Thie*  ahUlliigi  u , . — ■-. 

irhctluT  111*  (dniitlHmiiot  muiati  ot  fit*  llBM,  or  OBlf  rat,  two,  ottbiH. 
T.  Ahdbiwi,  Dili  Btoot,  Litiipwl  wnle  khdi  mAi  linat  A>r  mm 
Elilcktni.  Imt  prapiraDst  bc[Di  Kqalnd,  nalhlnc  taitaar  hu  b«  haui 
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lAn  Old  autKriier,  Aifflar).— Tc 
•  tan  gf  loBuHin,  wid  1  lut  tlu  i 
been  rLtIdj  vllL  not  do  miuti  to  rdloTO  jodt  pa 
a  Ibli  iprins  br  tbs  follovlai  mttin,  and  If  to 

-■-■■-'       '■     -TilcBOBamin  of 

-     •       ■  ^Irldatli 


SUPPOSED  BEE  PAEASITE. 
Tod  will  find  on  the  bees  enclosed  one  of  the  Acori.  I 
think  they  are  common  on  bees  after  death.  They  are  eaaily 
fbnnd  on  any  parts  of  bees  when  the  temperature  of  the  aii 
is  not  too  low.  I  found  many  on  parte  oi  a  few  bees'  stingR 
after  a  Ibw  days,  when  I  had  been  examining  and  comparinj; 
the  Ligurian  beea'  ating  with  the  sting  of  the  black  beee  -, 
but  I  l^ve  also  found  Uiese  Acari  on  living  beea. — A  Lan- 


and  mil  tt  ttunoaihl/  with  tvalTa  fraini  or  calOBtL,  dlrlda  thia  In 
equal  parti,  and  fin  one  In  a  bread  pDI  eadi  da^  nalU  taa  Mr4 
aner  wtilcb  (t'e  a  (wlm  ot  eod-Urer  oil  and  floor  OTair  twalva  hi 

CovBKTiT  Bbow  (Pfj»n).-We  nerer  heard  ol  IL     11 

not  Inrorm  us,  iBd  If  aommitteM  will  not  ndvenlaa,  we  have  sot  Ih 

WiTEB  Toa  FowLi-PaOKQniio  Lmao  {Samturih  .  — Th»  baat  IWn* 
to  put  in  fDWl's  drink.  In  otdct  to  prartnt  aanla(1oil,  or  fnkuHaii,  ii 
oanphiir.  II  la  ilao  a  perfeot  eore  (or  sapea,  Snlphala  of  Iron,  a»l  a  Itw 
dropiof  inlpbnrlc  add,  an  both  food  tbinga  to  mit  In  water.  ABforelu  to 
Uj  1>  bvt.  and  bnjlDit  ttf  't '  ^1*  prioa.  Heat,  hmpmd.  cod  tallow, 
chaodler'a  greivea,  aie  the  thinfi  moat  coididoiiIj  siTen  to  indoee  lajiDg. 

Btu  FOi  FouLTBi  IS.  G.  ff.l.— We  kno*  whit  barm  li,  and  au  euOj 
belleia  11  haa  lalDable  propertlei  foi  pooltrj-.  Wa  ibonld,  bowwvar,  aSam 
due  U  amonR  remedlea  lliui  (oodi.  After  ttTifls  tmrtUac,  we  uaa  flat 
Boibing  to  yaliulile  aa  grooad  oat»  niied  with  new  nilh  fer  fitfilng  (vuj 
kind  of  ponluy  uva  Duchi  and  Oeeee. 

CoHmiD  Bfici  fdi  Foeltbt  lAtiicrOir).— Pat  a  heap  of  lc1eU*T«rt 
mbblib  in  onF  comer  of  the  ipua  (to  by  M  red),  thiow  ai  moch  road  aanl 

hootebeiorfr  Ibehee  mbore  UieioTelof  Ilie  pen,  and  It  ihould  be  graralor 
drr  earth.    Con  will  haTe  bo  difficult;  in  keeplog  Cochlna,  or  Brahma 

GoL>  FuB  (W.  A.  0.).— Th« •hltfl pirultietl  foBfoaand  bUadiun,  ooa 
or  III  eire«t<,  are  the  baaei  of  Gold  Flih.  Ihe  bctt  pteraara  w«  kaow  b 
hiTlBg  the  bottom  of  tl»  taoli  caTered  with  Gleaa  drift  Mad,  whlA  k 
■haipet  IhaB  pit  aiBd.  A  care,  whea  tli*  paraalta  vpeara^  It  i^  ts  be 
eStcted  bf  piadogthe  Sih  for  a  raw  oilnotsi  fn  water  havliw  oominiiB  alt 
diaaoived  in  it  at  the  ntt  of  4  ou.  to  tb*  (aUoa.  We  oeeutanally  atltw 
piecet  or  meet  fleeted  bj  being  attaebad  to  amaU  block*  of  wood  to  ba 

Etaced  in  the  taak.  The  flah  cobm  and  nibble  Uia  Bieat,  and  this  la  modi 
etCer  than  tliawinc  them  to  gorie  llnalj  ihredled  plecea. 


The  mites  had  vanished  from  the  dead  beea  enclosed. 
Out  we  have  submitted  the  mounted  specimen  to  Mr.  Paifitt, 
the  naturalist,  who  says :— "  The  little  animal  snbmitt«d  to 
me  fo  '■lamination  I  believe^to  be  Aearus  domeatious  (De 
5-if"      Ti-roin  itf  h*ing  fb""-*  in  bee-hives  I  prwnme  Hip 
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the  enoimou  mwaaa  or  ponltrf  that  arilTOd  in  Union  Mwa 

nd  ISth  Decemher  a  proper  MlecHon  I 

,t  qnaiitiea  auty  be  prodr-*  -" 
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KOYAL  HOHTICUITUBAL  SOCIETY. 

HERE  is  stin  gome  hope  for 
tba  Bojal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. IfotwitliHtandmg  the 
efTOTts  that  incompeteDce, 
in  JairHmngement,  &nd  tinker- 
ing h^TB  made  to  render  it  a  by e- 
Bord  in  everybody's  month,  uid 
notvithstandui^  the  degraded 
positioa  to  wbich  it  has  conse- 
siqaentlj  fallen  in  the  opinion  of 
all  hortieulturigts,  both  at  home 
niiA  abroad,  there  is  hope  for  it 
still.  There  appears,  by  the  steps 
tliat  are  about  to  be  taken,  to  be 
aa  indication  of  a  return  to  the 
legitimate  objects  of  the  Society, 
and,  therefore,  a  proap«ct  that, 
1)/  proper  management,  and  a 
tliorongh  appreciation  of  the  pnr- 
[i<jse  it  was  instituted  for,  wo  may 
yet  see  it  taking  the  position  it 
ought  to  Dcoupy  in  the  nortdcultural  world,  and  which  it 
never  ought  to  have  lost.  If  there  ever  was  a  society 
attempted  to  be  destroyed,  that  was  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London ;  and  unless  it  had  possessed  an 
■moont  of  vitality  that  even  the  gross  mismanaeement 
■od  incompetence  to  which  it  has  lately  been  sabjected 
could  not  destroy,  it  moat  long  ago  have  gone  the  way 
of  many  another  good  inatitution,  which,  nnforhinat^ly 
foritB«Il,  conldootbearnp  under  such  inflittione.  By  the 
"  FroHjeedinga  "  that  have  just  been  iaaned,  we  find  that  the 
three  gentlemen  whom  the  "horticultural  party"  voted 
oot,  bn^who  tenaeioosly  clung  to  their  seats  in  defiance 
of  t&e  Charter,  at  the  election  of  1864,  have  leen  it  their 
dn^  to  resign,  so  that  there  will  be,  at  the  next  election, 
an  opportonity  of  having  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Sir  Arthur 
BoUer,  and  Hr.  Geoi^e  F.  Wilson,  in  the  place  of  Sir 
Wentworth  Dilke,  Bart.,  Mr.  John  Clutton,  and  Mr, 
John  Lee.  Of  Sir  Joseph  Faxton  we  need  say  nothing ; 
his  horticnltural  feelings  and  tastes  are  well  known.  Sir 
Arthnr  BuUer  is,  wo  believe,  an  ardent  horticulturist, 
and  well  qnaliGed  for  such  a  position  ;  and  we  can  speak 
confidently  of  Mr.  George  P.  Wilaon,  F.R.S,,  whom  we 
know  to  be  not  only  an  enthusiastio  and  successful  horti- 
coltnriat,  but  a  gentleman  of  excellent  business  habits, 
and  great  scientitic  attainments.  All  of  these  gentlemen 
we  njtard  as  the  type  of  what  ought  to  constitute  the 
Conncil  of  the  Society. 

Bat  there  are  two  other  vacancies,  caused  by  the  resig- 
mtion  of  Sir  Daniel  Cooper.  Bart.,  who,  on  leaving  for 
Ajub«lia,  read  and  left  behind  him  a  protest  against  t' 
eolpkble  mismanagement  of  the  Society,  and  the  obji 
tunable  lystem  of  dictatorship  which  has  crept  into  the 
■dminiitration  of  the  Society's  affairs ;  and  by  that  of 
Mr.  S.  Holmea  Godaon  (not  Gordon,  as  the  Aasistant 
Beeretw;  haa  printed  it  in  the  balloting  papers),  who 

W,  1«9.— Tob  Vlll.,  MiT  Sawn. 


resigned,  as  he  stated  at  t^e  last  meeting,  because  of  the 
offenaiveness  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  who  refused  to 
allow  Mr.  Godson,  thou|;h  a  member  of  the  Council,  to 
inspect  the  accounts  without  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Cole. 
In  the  room  of  these  gentlemen  the  names  of  Mr.  B.  T. 
Brandreth  Gibbs,  ofHalfmoon  Street,  Piccadilly,  and 
Mr.  Andrew  Murray,  the  lat«  Assistant  Secretary,  are 
proposed.  In  Mr.  Gibbs,  whose  administrative  ability 
has  long  been  apparent  in  the  management  of  the  Smith- 
field  Club  Cattle  Shows,  we  should  eipect  to  find  a  vain- 
able  addition  ;  and  of  Mr.  Murray  wo  have  only  to  say, 
if  his  qualification  to  sit  on  the  Council  rests  on  the  way 
in  which  ho  lias  filled  the  oi&ce  of  Assistant  Secretaiy^ 
it  is  poor  indeed. 

But  who  ia  the  Hon.  Edwin  Portman,  who  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  Secretary  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
Murray  ?  Where  did  he  earn  hii  horticultural  honour*  f 
It  is  usual  to  throw  such  an  appointment  open,  so  that 
a  choice  for  the  best  man  may  be  aiforded  i  but  hero  there 


for  such  an  appointment,  bat  we  are  not  aware  that  they 
have  bad  a  chaneo  of  ofToring  their  services  to  the  So- 
ciety. It  may  be,  however,  tiiat  the  Hon.  Edwin  Port- 
mauls  a  very  competent  person ;  that  he  is  an  experienced 
gardener ;  that  he  can  direct  horticultand  experiments ; 

fi  rep  are  show  schedules ;  write  botanical  names  correctly ; 
ecture  on  vegetable  physiology  ;  tell  the  amount  of  heat 
that  will  be  Eenerated  from  a  given  quantity  of  foui-inch 
pipe  by  a  ton  of  WaUaoud  ooids  ;  and  he  may  bo  able  to 
recover  the  Society  from  its  present  difficulties ;  l^ut  that 
is  not  the  point.  The  office  ought  to  have  been  thrown 
open,  and  the  best  man  chosen  from  among  the  candi- 
(Uites,  of  whom  the  Hon.  Edwin  Portman  might  have 
been  one,  and  if  he  were  the  best,  the  Fellows  of  the 
Society  would  have  known  it. 

Yet  we  feel  justified  in  stating  that  the  horticultural 
horiion  begins  to  brighten.  We  believe  this  season  will 
see  an  indication  of  a  desire  to  do  somctliing  for  pure 
horticulture.  Already  a  committee  has  been  appointed 
for  the  direction  of  Chiswick  Garden,  from  which  we 
presume  It  is  to  bo  restored  to  its  former  attractiveness, 
and  gardening  experiments  arc  to  bo  carried  on  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  evidence  that  practical  horticulture  ia 
not  any  longer  to  be  neglected.  With  such  men  aa  we 
hope  to  see  elected  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  and  with 
those  of  the  former  Couneil  who  remain,  we  feel  sanguine 
for  the  future ;  hut  that  feeling  will  only  be  indulged  in 
so  long  as  wo  know  that  the  Society  is  governed  by  a  hor- 
ticultural Council,  and  not  by  a  non-horticoltural  dictator. 


FLOWERS  OF  THE  PAST  SEASON. 

BOSBS. 

Webe  I  to  be  asked  my  opinion  of  those  charming 
voung  MbutanCei,  Lady  Cicely  Crinoline  or  Miss  Clara 
Montgolfier,  my  answer  would  materially  depend  upon 
the  time  of  the  year  when  I  saw  them.  If  when  their 
nuuumas  (with  aa   much   care  as   John    Scott  would 
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exercise  on  the  training  of  ti  young  filly)>  had  managed 
everything  so  that  they  should  xnake  their  appearance 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  with  aU  the 
freshness  and  hopefulness  that  a  hitherto  untried  but 
tempting  field  encourages,  I  should  probably  pass  a  very 
different  estimate  of  them  to  that  which  I  should  do  when, 
after  the  fatigues,  excitements,  and  follies  of  a  London 
season,  they  were  trotted  out  for  inspection.  With  the 
bloom  all  off,  the  used^upedness  most  manifest,  they  would 
seem  very  different  creatures  to  those  who  sparkled  and 
ahone  witii  such  brilliancy  at  their  coming  out.  None  the 
less  different  are  those  charming  d^butaiUes  with  such  high- 
sounding  names  who  cluster  round  the  queen  of  flowers, 
and  every  year,  we  are  told,  are  more  beautiful,  finer, 
and  more  superb  than  any  of  their  predecessors.  I  have 
seen  them  in  their  native  freshness,  seen  them  as  they  grew 
in  the  raisers'  ground  around  the  fair  city  of  Paris ;  and  I 
have  seen  them  afterwards  when,  forced  in  unnatural  atmo- 
spheres, cut,  hacked  and  hewn,  budded,  grafted,  and  what 
not,  they  have  thrown  out  a  bloom  or  two  as  indications  of 
their  beauty ;  and  I  have  involuntarily  exclaimed,  "  What ! 
That  used-up,  pale-coloured,  fiimsy-petalled  flower,  the  same 
ravishing  beauty  I  saw  before  it  came  out !  Why !  there 
was  that  Bourbon  Bose  named  after  myselfl  I  saw  it  at 
Margottin's — a  fine,  well-coloured,  good-looking  flower.  I 
saw  it  several  times  this  season,  and  I  declare  I  felt  like  the 
little  old  woman  in  the  nursery  song  whose  petticoats  had 
been  cut  short  by  some  malicious  wag,  "It  surely  can't 
be  I."  I  unhappily  keep  no  dog,  or  I  might  have  applied 
tiie  same  comical  test  she  did.  And  hence  one  has  to  speak 
very  doubtfully  of  the  new  Boses.  Even  after  one  season 
of  trial  we  see  but  few  of  them  in  their  normal  condition, 
and  very  few  of  our  finest  Boses  have  won  a  name  for  them- 
selves the  first  season.  Hence  in  the  remarks  I  make  on 
those  I  have  seen  this  past  year  I  may,  for  all  I  know,  be 
very  far  out,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  only  chance  one 
has  of  seeing  them.  I  have  already  in  a  general  way  ex- 
pressed my  opinion  upon  them,  and  shall  now  go  a  little 
more  into  detaiL  Many  I  have  not  seen — ^indeed,  there  are 
many  which  I  very  much  question  whether  they  ever  find 
their  way  over  here  in  any  shape ;  while  we  know  of  many 
that  do  that  their  owners  would  heartily  wish  back  again 
in  "  their  ain  land." 

Alpatde  de  Botalier. — I  have  seen  this  but  once,  and  then 
I  "fought  it  would  be  a  useful  flower.  The  colour  is  a  clear 
rose  with  a  satin-like  gloss ;  the  shape  excellent. 

'Andr4  Leroy  d* Angers. — ^A  seedling  of  Trouillard's,  Leroy's 
foreman,  and  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Standish.  It  is  a 
very  rich  dark  velvety  purple.  I  may  be  too  fastidious,  but 
I  should  say  another  row  of  petals  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment.   It  will,  I  am  sure,  be  a  useful  Bose. 

Bernard  Palissy. — A  very  flne  Bose,  and,  I  am  sure,  likely 
to  prove  a  favourite  with  exhibitors.  It  is  a  seedling  from 
Jules  Margottin,  but  not  of  the  same  shape  as  that  flower, 
being  flatter  or  expanded.  The  colour  is  a  bright  reddish 
carmine,  and  the  growth  all  that  can  be  desired. 

Buchesse  de  Momy. — ^Undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  Boses 
of  the  year ;  the  colour  a  fresh  pale  rose,  reverse  of  petals 
silvery.  The  shape  is  excellent,  well  cupped;  the  flowers 
large  and  double,  but  not  too  much  so  for  our  climate. 

Claude  MiUion. — I  saw  some  good  blooms  of  this  at  M.  Eu- 
gene Yerdier's  in  June  last.  It  was  there  a  well-cupped, 
imbricated,  scarlet-crimson  flower,  and  I  have  heard  a  good 
report  of  it  from  one  or  two  growers  here. 

Kate  Hattsburg. — I  saw  a  very  nice  bloom  of  this  at  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son's  at  Cheshunt  in  the  autumn.  The  flower  pro- 
mised to  be  large,  colour  clear  rose.  The  plant  appeared  to 
be  very  vigorous. 

Eugdne  Verdier. — A  deep  violet-purple  rose,  of  excellent 
form,  and  likely  to  be  an  acquisition.  This  I  also  saw  in 
bloom  in  Paris,  but  it  is  a  Lyons  flower. 

Madame  Derreulx  DouviUe. — I  see  that  this  has  not  found 

its  way  into  some  catalogues,  and  yet  I  am  convinced  that 

t  will  be  one  of  the  best  Boses  of  the  year.    I  saw  a  bunch 

if  its  blooms  at  Lev^ue's  (who  let  it  out),  and  it  was  then 

'nrj  beautiful;  the  colour  a  bright  pink  or  tender  rose. 

Madame  Victor  Verdier. — Undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  of 
^^e  year.  I  have  seen  some  truly  grand  blooms  of  it.  It  is 
«e  of  the  very  deepest  Boses  in  build,  not  colour,  that  we 
»o-Qj  ar''  •*^«'»»/^Ti^h  the  rolou"  's  of  that  bri^^*   cherry  red 


of  which  we  have  so  many,  yet  I  believe  it  will  be  a  general 
fiEivourite. 

Maar^chal  Forey. — One  of  the  few  indifferent  Boeea  tiul 
Margottin  has  sent  out,  and  so  I  told  him  when  I  saw  it  in 
bloom  in  his  garden.  He  was  constrained  to  acknowledge 
that  it  was  ffood  for  effect.  Alas !  effect  is  nothing  to  ni 
over  here  un^s  there  be  diape,  or  colour,  or  both. 

Pierre  NoUing. — Another  Bose  that  will  stand,  I  believe, 
AI  with  exhibitors  and  growers  generally.  I  saw  it  at  Chee- 
hunt  and  at  Mr.  Hedge's ;  it  was  a  fine,  a  very  fine  Boee* 
blackish  red,  ftdl,  deep  in  build,  with  larg^  petals,  weU 
imbricated. 

These  are  all  that  I  have  seen,  and,  therefore,  all  that  I 
can  speak  about.  I  have  heard  others  praised  much,  sooh 
as  Amiral  La  Peyrouse,  Mar^chal  Souchet,  Souvenir  deMnr^ 
chal  Serrurier,  Paul  de  la  Meilleray,  La  Beine  de  la  Pape, 
and  Baron  Pelletan  de  Eankelin,  but  it  is  all  hearsay ;  and 
I  know  how  much  individual  tastes  have  to  do  with  judg- 
ments in  flowers,  and  tiierefore  decline  to  "  follow  my 
leader"  in  this  matter.  All  the  Boses  I  have  described 
have  one  quality  without  which  I  do  not  think  any  Bose 
ought  now  to  stand  a  chance  of  being  recognised  as  a  dedr- 
able  novelty — I  mean  vigour  of  growth.  I  am  also  inchned 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Perry  that  they  are  more  deserving  the 
name  of  Perpetuals  than  many  of  their  predecessors ;  and 
what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  flnd,  as  I  did  to-day  (January  11), 
on  looking  round  my  little  plot,  a  really  good  Bose  .to  be 
gathered  and  fit  to  place  in  a  vase  in  the  drawing-room. 
The  last  Bose  of  summer  is  a  myth  now,  thanks  to  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals. 

Before  leaving  this  chat  about  new  Boses,  I  may  mention 
that  I  received  the  other  day  two  plants  of  a  Bose  which 
will  be  I  am  sure,  if  true  to  its  character  elsewhere  as  it  is 
in  Devon,  a  great  acquisition — I  mean  a  climbvng  DevoniensU, 
It  is  a  sport  which  has  been  fixed  by  Mr.  H.  Curtis,  of  the 
Devon  Bosery,  Torquay,  a  name  dear  to  every  lover  of  the 
queen  of  fiowers.  The  shoots  on  these  plants  were  long 
and  vigorous ;  and  Mr.  Curtis  says  it  is  equal  in  vigour  to 
Gloire  de  D^on.  Should  it  be  so  generally,  it  will  doubtless 
prove  to  be  the  best  white  climbing  Bose  we  have. — ^D.,  Deal* 


EFFECTS  OF  HOETICULTUEAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

Now  that  horticultural  exhibitions  are  over  for  the  season 
of  1864,  it  may  be  considered  neither  edifying  nor  interesting 
to  refer  to  the  matter  in  a  spirit  of  inquiry  or  discussion. 
This  may  be  true  as  regards  the  season  that  is  passed,  but 
not  so  as  respects  that  which  is  to  come.  The  migority  of 
plants,  indeed,  are  at  rest,  and  the  stoves  and  greenhouses 
of  exhibitors  present  an  appearance  that  would,  to  the  un- 
initiated, afford  no  indication  of  the  splendid  prodnctione 
that  grace  the  summer  shows.  Many  people  who  admire 
the  products  of  the  greenhouse,  the  vinery,  and  the  stove» 
but  have  no  definite  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
brought  to  perfection,  would,  probably,  be  much  surj^naed 
could  they  see  many  of  the  places  in  which  they  are  grown. 
The  first  impression  would  doubtless  be  that  their  care  had 
been  abandoned,  or,  at  least,  that  no  great  efforts  were  beinff 
made  for  the  following  season.  The  migority  of  plants,  I 
have  said,  are  at  rest,  but  the  plantsman  must  know  no  rest 
beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessary  at  this  or,  indeed,  any 
other  period  of  the  year.  There  must  be  careful  and  oon* 
tinned  watchfulness.  Silently  and  surely  the  work  is  pro- 
gressing, and  by-and-by  the  result  will  be  seen.  It  is  during 
the  months  of  the  winter  and  the  opening  days  of  spring 
that  the  exhibitor  is  earning  the  credit  and  applause  whicn 
in  the  summer,  if  successful,  he  receives. 

Now  the  reason  many  gentlemen  object  to  their  gardeners 
exhibiting  is  that  all  the  energies  of  the  latter  are  directed  to 
the  production  of  subjects  for  exhibition,  and  that  at  other 
periods  of  the  year  there  are  no  flowers  worth  looking  at,  or 
fruit  fit  for  the  table.  In  a  great  many  cases  this  I  know 
to  be  true ;  but  then  tiiore  are  some  in  which  it  is  otherwise^ 
and  the  above  objection  does  not  hold  good.  In  such  oases 
the  energies  and  perseverance  of  the  gainer  are  creditable^ 
the  more  so,  as  they  prove  the  fact  that  a  man  may  be 
allowed  to  exhibit  as  an  advantage  to  himself,  and  still  keep 
in  view  the  wishes  and  interests  of  his  employer.  On  the 
other  hand,  ^  hare  known  gardeners  who  appear  to  have  no 
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deiire  to  exhibit  amply  becMue  there  is  tkennotluiig  to  take 
tlieir  attention  off  uie  place  nnder  their  charge,  and  th^ 
are«  oonaeqiientlj,  aUe  to  keep  evenrthing  in  perfect  order 
and  neatneas.  I  have  lately  seen  apmce  where  the  gardener 
mMars  to  entertain  this  Tiew,  and  nothing  conld  be  prettier 
than  the  oonsenratoiy,  nothing  in  more  perfect  order  than 
the  Tinexy,  and,  indeed,  the  whde  garden  generally,  show- 
hut  that  the  gardener  poeeeeses  thoee  anaJitieB  which  are 
calcalated  to  give  satisnction  to  hie  employer.  There  were 
no  grand  specimen  plants  in  the  conservatory,  such  as  go 
towards  making  np  an  exhibition ;  the  plants  were  mostiy 
small,  bat  dean  and  healthy,  and  tastefimy  arranged,  show- 
ing th^  were  in  the  hands  of  a  clever  plantaman,  one  who 
evidenUy  conld  if  he  wished  grow  good  specimens. 

Now  Uie  question  I  would  ask  is>  Were  sadi  men  as  he 
to  exhibit  would  their  employers  be  sal^ect  to  any  loss  in 
conseqaence  of  the  g&rdenei^s  attention  being  too  much 
directed  to  that  particular  olj^^  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt 
where  a  man  shows  superior  taste  and  cleveniees  in  growing 
plants  to  gratify  his  employer,  that  the  same  man  would 
ezercase  the  same  qualities  in  g^wing  them  for  public  ex- 
hibition. In  the  case  of  the  gardener  his  merit  would  be- 
come known  and  appreciated  by  a  much  wider  circle,  while 
his  employer  would  probably  be  highly  gratified.  Nor  do  I 
belieye  that  the  interests  of  the  latte^  would  sufier  in  the 
least ;  for  a  g^ardener  who  is  desirous  of  doing  himself  credit 
in  a  small  way,  where  only  his  employer  and  friends  can 
appreciate  his  endeavours,  is  not  the  one  to  slacken  his 
exertions  when  he  becomes  better  known.  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  asserting  that  far  horn  any  loss  resulting  to  the 
employer,  the  gain  would  be  mutual.  For  the  sake  of  illus- 
tration I  will  suppose  that  a  gentleman,  interested  in  gar- 
dening and  plant- growing,  engages  the  services  of  a  man 
who  is  represented  as  being  well  acquainted  with  his  busi- 
ness. This  man  shows  a  peculiar  aptness  for  growing  good 
specimen  plants  or  fruits,  and  is  desirous  that  the  public 
should  see  and  appreciate  them.  There  may  be  some  demur 
on  the  score  of  injury  to  the  plants  or  fruit  exhibited,  but  if 
carefully  managed  this  need  not  be  an  obstacle,  and  the 
advantages  outweigh  all  that  can  be  said  in  opposition. 
The  gardener  obtains  much  credit,  and  derives  some  pecii- 
niazy  benefit,  while  the  master  gains  the  reputation  of 
being  a  patron  of  horticulture,  and  of  encourag^g  a  useful 
and  scientific  pursuit.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  men  who 
are  so  careless  as  to  bring  home  their  plants  in  a  woeful 
condition,  and  some,  too,  who  regard  a  show-day  as  one  on 
which  they  are  bound  to  eigoy  themselves  to  ike  utmost, 
and  forthwith  imbibe  stimulants  more  freely  than  is  neces- 
sary or  advisable.  Their  plants,  consequently,  suffer  injury 
to  an  extent  that  would  justify  gentlemen  in  refusing  to 
allow  their  gardeners  to  exhibit;  but  such,  I  trust  and 
believe,  are  exceptions ;  for  men  who  can  and  do  persevere 
in  a  business  requiring  such  careful  watching  as  plant- 
growing,  are  not  and  cannot  be  habitually  given  to  stimu- 
lanta.  The  mere  &ct  of  their  success  will  generally  be  a 
sniBcient  f^uarantee  for  their  sobriety. 

Presnmmg  that  the  question  of  allowing  gardeners  to 
exhibit  is  one  of  interest  among  employers,  and  knowing 
that  Ths  Jouhnal  of  Hobticxtltubk  has  been  a  medium 
through  which  the  subject  has  been  agitated,  I  do  not  con- 
aider  it  out  of  place  to  renew  the  discussion.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  where  employers  are  liberal,  gaideners 
CMietdX,  and  exhibitions  managed  on  correct  principles,  they 
are  b^efidal  to  employers,  to  gardeners,  to  the  public 
generally,  and  to  the  interests  of  horticulture  in  particular. 

In  ^>eaking  of  the  liberality  of  employers  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  they  should  be  always  buying  plants  and 
mending  large  sums  of  money.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  anything  of  the  kind  is  necessary  to  exhibiting;  for  it 
often  happens  that  one  gardener,  though  ransacking  every 
niiraery  in  search  of  good  things,  as  gardeners  say,  yet  pro- 
dnoea  no  g^ood  specimens,  while  another,  who  is  content 
to  do  the  Mst  with  what  he  has,  does  himself  infinitely  more 
credit  by  doing  what  he  doee  well.  What  I  would  imply  is 
that  libmlity  of  spirit  which,  allowing  a  man  to  understand 
Ua  boainess  fully,  leaves  him  to  manage  it  in  his  own  way, 
QBfcnuBmelled  l^  doubts  and  fears,  or  requirements  that 
CMnite  as  a  dog,, and  make  his  situation  one  of  extreme 
oteHgr.  That  sudi  ia  often  the  case  I  could  call  nume- 
i;  and  although  it  may  arise  simply  fitNn  want 


of  thought,  still  where  a  gardener  is  left  entirely  free,  an 
otherwise  difficult  situation  becomes  comparative  ea^y.-^ 
P.  Ohittt. 


HABDINESS  OF  JAPANESE  CONIFEES. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Bobson's  artide  respecting  Betino- 
spora  obtusa  turning  yellow,  I  have  to  state  that  in  the 
spring  of  1863  my  employer  purchased  a  plant  of  each  ad 
the  Betinosporas,  also  a  plant  of  Sciadopytis  verticillata,  not 
knowing  at  that  time  if  they  were  peHeetly  hardy.  The 
following  winter  I  placed  them  in  a  cold  frame,  where  they 
could  be  protected  from  severe  frost.  Last  autumn  I  planted 
them  out  in  a  bed  composed  of  peat,  sand,  and  loam.  The 
Spyadopytis  commenced  turning  yellow  after  the  first  froat, 
and  had  to  be  taken  up  again;  but  the  Betinosporas  are 
quite  green,  especially  obtosa,  although  they  have  been 
exposed  for  several  nights  past  to  12°  and  14®  of  frost,  which 
speaks  well  as  to  their  hardiness. — ^E.  Wblch,  Falace  Qar- 
dens,  Armagh,  Irekmd. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  MELON. 

(Continvied  from  page  29.) 

Tmmpbk^tubb. — ^The  next  point  of  Melon  culture  relates 
to  temperature,  both  top  and  bottom.  The  former  should 
be  equally  maintained  at  one  point  day  and  night ;  the 
latter  should  be  hotter  by  day  than  by  night,  so  as  to  imi- 
tate as  much  as  possible  a  natural  atmosphere,  subject  to 
conditions  essential  to  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  in  an 
artificial  climate.  The  cultivator  should  bear  in  mind,  that 
though  a  certain  temperature  is  required  to  grow  any  fruit 
successfully,  forcing  should  be  influenced  or  governed  by 
the  external  climate  in  which  the  artificial  one  is  maintained. 
I  allude  to  early  forcing,  when  dull  cloudy  weather  chiefly 
prevails,  and  when  to  maintain  a  high  day  temperature  equal 
to  that  on  bright  days  would  be  absurd,  because  it  would 
be  wasting  the  energies  of  the  plant  and  causing  slender 
imperfect  growths.  During  severe  weather  it  is  equally 
wrong  to  act  independently  of  external  influences ;  for  though 
Melons  are  natives  of  hot  countries,  yet  in  such  extremdy 
high  and  extremely  low  temperatures  occur,  the  hottest 
days  being  followed  by  the  coldest  nights — ^that  is,  the  most 
sunny  days  are  the  hottest,  and  the  nights  colder  in  pro- 
portion than  when  the  days  are  doudy.  Small  as  these 
matters  appear,  they  exert  a  great  influence  on  vegetation, 
and  no  one  can  cultivate  plants  successfully  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  that  regulate  the  gprowth  of  vegetables. 
These  are  so  clearly  explained  in  the  "  Science  and  Practice 
of  GhEurdening/'  that  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  those  who  do 
not  know  why  certain  operations  in  the  art  of  horticulture 
are  needful. 

At  planting,  and  for  a  short  time  afterwards,  it  is  desir- 
able to  maintain  a  rather  high  temperature  both  top  and 
bottom,  in  order  that  the  plants  may  be  quickly  established. 
To  determine  the  degree  of  bottom  heat  a  ground  tftiermo- 
meter  is  a  more  certain  and  accurate  means  than  feeling  a 
trial  stick.  Such  thermotneters  can  now  be  had  cheaply, 
and  should  be  thrust  in  so  that  the  bulb  may  be  fully  6  inches 
bdow  the  surface.  The  readings  should  be  from  8(f  to  86* 
for  the  first  fortnight,  afterwards  they  should  be  as  nearly  80* 
as  possible ;  and  if  the  temperature  be  kept  steady  at  that, 
and  not  lower  nor  higher  than  85°,  it  could  not  be  better  suited 
for  the  Melon  in  any  after-stage.  The  top  heat  for  the  first 
fortnight  should  range  between  70*  and  75°  by  night,  with  a 
rise  of  5°  on  sunless  days,  10°  on  those  which  are  altematdy 
doudy  and  dear,  and  of  15®  on  dear  days.  After  the  plants 
have  become  well  established  the  night  temperature  may 
sink  to  65^,  which  should  be  the  minimum;  for  though  a 
night  temperature  of  60°  will  not  have  any  evil  effect  on 
the  well-being  of  the  plant,  yet  that  point  should  be  at- 
tained but  seldom,  and  then  only  when  the  house  is  first 
entered  in  the  mormng,  which  will  be  at  6  a.k.,  or  soon 
afterwards.  The  fire  should  then  be  set  going  gently,  ao 
that  by  eight  or  half-past  eight  o'clock  the  thermometer 
may  indicate  70°  in  a  dull  morning,  75°  on  a  bright  morning, 
or  even  80*^  if  the  morning  be  mild  and  sunny.  The  &te 
may  then  be  kept  gently  burning,  so  as  not  to  allow  the 
temperature,  whatever  it  be,  to  aSok,  but,  on  the  contraiy. 
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to  keep  up  thafc  attained,  and  afford  another  rise  of  5°  by 
1  P.M.  The  'fire  may  then  be  made  up,  so  that  it  will  Bot 
increase  the  temperature,  but  allow  of  its  sinking,  which 
it  will  not  do  for  some  hours,  in  consequence  of  the  heat 
radiated  from  the  medium  furnishing  it ;  but  towards  night 
the  temperature  will  begin  to  fall,  as  it  ought,  the  fire  only 
being  U8€»d  to  prevent  its  sinking  too  low  during  the  night. 
▲  little  practice  will  soon  enable  any  one  to  understand  and 
maaage  this.  These  conditions  of  temperature  are  to  be 
maintained  at  all  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  plants,  except 
when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  when  a  higher  temperature  may 
be  given  with  more  air,  as  heat  with  light  and  air  hastens 
ripening  and  heightens  the  flavour. 

It  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to  give  more  heat  than 
aibove  recommended  in  order  to  obtain  fruit  earlier,  or  by  a 
fixed  time.  In  this  case  the  temperatures  named  may  be 
iaereased  5^  throughout ;  but  this  should  not  take  place  until 
iiie  fruit  is  set  and  swelling,  for  to  force  eariier  will  result  in 
weak  growths,  indifferent  setting,  and,  of  course,  in£9rior 
fruit.  If  a  plant  is  forced  into  an  early  maturity  it  cannot 
produce  fruit  equal  to  that  obtained  by  a  more  natural 
system. 

AiB. — I  need  scarcely  say  that  air  should  be  given  on  all 
favourable  occasions,  and  a  little  will  always  be  beneficial, 
even  if  a  rather  stronger  fire  be  kept  up  to  permit  of  its 
being  given.  There  is  no  better  rule  than  to  admit  air  as 
scon  as  the  thermometer  indicates  80° — not  too  much  all  at 
once,  for  that  may  cause  a  reduction  in  the  temperature, 
which  never  ought  to  take  place — increasing  it  proportion- 
ately with  the  increase  of  temperature,  or  reducing  it  as  the 
temperature  declines.  It  should  bo  given  so  that  the  tem- 
perature may  increase,  at  ail  events  be  maintained,  and  not 
ceduced  by  it,  for  that  would  be  stimulating  the  plants  one 
hour  and  causing  a  stagnation  the  next.  Whatever  amount 
of  air  is  given,  it  should  be  reduced  before  the  temperature 
is  much  decreased,  it  being  advisable  to  shut  up  with  a 
temperature  at  least  5^  higher  than  when  the  lights  were 
opened,  or  at  85°.  This  is  trapping  the  sunbeams,  or  ad- 
mitting them  by  opening  early,  and  closing  early  in  the 
afternoon  in  order  to  shut  in  as  much  of  the  sun  heat  as 
practicable.  So  long  as  the  proper  degree  of  heat  is  main- 
tained it  is  impossible  to  give  Melons  too  much  fresh  air ; 
but  in  admitting  it  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  cold 
draughts. 

MoiSTTTBE  is  most  important  in  Melon  culture.    If  the 
plants  have  too  much  they  become  gross,  the  fruit  is  watery 
and  insipid,  and,  if  the  atmosphere  be  surcharged  with  it 
when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  the  latter  is  not  only  poor-fia- 
▼oured  but  frequently  cracks ;  if,  on  the  other  band,  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  moisture,  the  foliage  is  soon  rendered  a 
suitable  prey  for  thrips  and  red  spider,  the  fruit  is  small, 
and  the  duration  of  the  plant  short.    Either  extreme  should 
therefore  be  guarded  against.    From  the  time  of  planting 
to  that  of  the  flowers  opening  the  soil  should  be  k^t  moist ; 
it  should  not  be  sodden  with  water  nor  the  plants  allowed  to 
flag  for  want  of  it.    It  should  therefore  be  kept  moist,  or 
neither  wet  nor  dry,  yet  it  should  not  be  kept  so  by  drib- 
lets, but  by  copious  waterings  at  intervals  of  once  or  twice 
a-week,  as  the  aspect  of  the  soil  itself  indicates.    The  soil 
should  likewise  be  moist  when  the  fru  t  is  setting,  only  water 
must  then  be  givei^  so  as  not  to  wet  the  surface  until  the 
fruit  is  set.    After  this  the  soil  should  be  kept  moist,  qnite 
as  much  so  as  for  Cucumbers,  in  order  that  the  fruit  may 
Bwell  freely.    This  watering  will  usually  bo  required  about 
twice  a-week — from  the  time  when  the  fruit  first  fairly  com- 
mences swelling  to  that  of  its  netting,  though  the  frequency 
<rf  watering  depends  on  the  growth  of  the  plants  and  the 
quantity  of  soil  they  grow  in.    When  the  borders  are  but 
Barrow  and  shallow  it  may  be  necessary  to  water  more 
frequently,  and,  instead  of  using  clear  water,  weak  liquid 
manure  ^  may  be  applied ;  but  unless  given  by  a  practised 
hand  it  is  best  let  alone,  otherwise  too  strong  a  dose  may 
cause  irretrievable  loss.     Those  not  experienced  in  such 
matters  would  do  weU  to  make  their  liqnid  manure  by  dis- 
solving one  oonce  of  Peruvian  guano  in  a  gallon  of  soft 
.»ater,  and  apply  it  at  every  alternate  watering.    A  much 
better  plan  than  employing  any  liquid  manure  is  to  mulch 
*he  surface  of  the  borders,  after  the  fruit  is  fairly  set  and 
••welling,  with  an  inch  or  so  of  cowdung  six  months  old. 


or  in  the  abeenoe  of  either  of  these  with  stable-mmmze. 
With  this  on  the  borders,  whenerer  water  is  given  eno^ 
of  the  nutritive  constituents  ase  washed  down  to  the  rora, 
and  the  supply  is  not  exoedsire  because  only  a  small  portioii 
of  the  fertilising  ag^ts  is  washed  into  l^e  soil  ai;  eadi 
watering.  When  tiie  fruit  begins  to  net  the  watering  should 
be  gradually  reduced  in  abo^t  ten  days  to  one  hSti,  after 
which  it  will  suffice  if  the  soil.be  kept  only  just  moist  uBtQ 
the  frnit  is  ripe.  AH  watering^,  whether  witik  water  or  fiquid 
manure,  should  be  of  the  same  temperature  as  that  in  whidi 
the  roots  are  situated. 

Atmospheric  moistiire  is  another  important  agent  in 
Melon  culture.  It  is  maintained  by  sprinkling  the  walls, 
paths,  &c.,  and  by  having  receptacles  for  water  or  gutters 
on  the  heating  surface.  When  there  is  a  tank,  some  part 
of  which  is  open  or  communicating  with  the  atmosphere 
through  openings  that  can  be  regulated  at  will,  the  guttered 
pipes  are  not  required ;  but  when  these  conveniences  do  not 
exist,  a  row  of  guttered  pipes  along  the  front  of  Kelan- 
houses,  or,  in  fact,  all  houses  that  are  required  to  be  kept 
at  a  high  temperature  is  beneficial,  by  maintaining  a  urn- 
fiorm  degree  of  moisture.  When  there  are  such  conmvanoes 
the  necessity  of  firequent  syringing  is  to  a  g^eat  extent 
obviated,  and  on  dull  days  the  moisture  evaporated  ficom 
them  is  quite  sufficient  without  syringing ;  also,  when  the 
fruit  is  setting,  during  the  early  and  late  periods  of  the  year, 
and  when  the  fruit  has  advanced  towards  ripening.  The 
evaporating-pans  or  gutters  may  be  allowed  to  become  empty 
when  the  fruit  is  ripening.  In  addition  to  the  moistnre 
obtained  by  evaporation  from  the  troughs,  gutters,  or 
tanks,  a  gentle  syringing  of  the  plants,  especially  on  tiie 
under  side  of  the  leaves  at  the  time  of  shutting  up  the  house 
or  a  short  time  afterwards,  will  do  much  towards  checking 
the  attacks  of  red  spider  and  thrips,  and  is  necessaiy  to 
keep  the  plants  healthy.  On  fine  mornings  every  available 
surface  may  be  sprinkled  with  water,  and  thus  with  the  aid 
of  the  other  evaporating  surfaces  sufficient  moisture  will 
be  afforded  the  Melon  in  all  its  stages.  No  syringing  over- 
head takes  place  at  the  time  of  setting,  nor  when  the  firnit 
is  far  advanced  towards  ripening. 

When  there  are  no  evaporatiing-gutters  or  troughs,  the 
syringe  plays  an  important  part  in  Melon  culture  in  houses. 
During  bright  weather  the  plants  should  be  syringed  at 
shutting  up,  or  not  later  than  an  hour  afterwards,  directing 
the  force  of  water  as  much  against  the  under  side  of  fite 
leaves  as  possible,  and  taking  care  to  wet  the  stem  for  about 
a  foot  from  the  soil  as  little  as  possible.  On  bright  morn- 
ing^ syringing  should  be  repeated  in  the  same  way  before 
9  A.M. ;  but  on  dull  days  sprinkling  the  paths,  waJls,  A6., 
will  be  sufficient,  and  in  the  afternoons  of  dull  days  when  no 
air  or  but  little  is  given,  a  sprinkling  of  the  patlm  and  walls 
wiU  raise  sufficient  moisture  without  syringing  the  foliaee. 
This  syringing  must  be  kept  up  at  all  times,  sulgect  to  the 
conditions  already  mentioned,  except  when  the  blossoms  are 
setting,  at  which  period  sprinkling  twice  a-day  witlio>irt 
8yiins:ing  the  foliage  is  desirable,  and  when  the  fruit  begins 
to  ripen,  or  after  it  becomes  fully  netted  over,  syrinffing 
must  be  discontinued,  and  sprinluing  also  when  the  Iroit 

commences  ripening. — G.  Abbet. 

(To  be  eoatinned.) 


KEW  FEITITS  OF  AMEEICAN  OEIGIN. 


Thb  following  extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the . 
Institute  Farmers'  Club  of  December  6th  }ast  is  of  intcsest^ 
as  relating  to  a  variety  of  Pear  which  has  already  reoeiv«d 
the  stamp  of  approval  from  nurserymen  in  this  oenntKy  as 
quite  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  select  catalogue  of  Eng^iidi 
fruits : — 

"  A  New  Winter  Pear. — Wm.  S.  Carpenter  placed  upon  tte 
table  specimens  of  a  new  winter  I^Mur,  sufficient  to  give 
every  one  present  a  practical  test  ot  its  quality.  It  is  in 
colour  yellow  russet,  in  size  and  shape  not  unlike  the  Seoile. 
It  is  in  good  eating  condition  from  this  time  until  Febnuny; 
according  to  the  method  that  it  is  preserved.  It  is  deU- 
ciously  sweet  and  melting  to  the  taste,  and  it  was  pro- 
nounced by  a  unanimous  rote  of  the  Club  the  best  wimtsr 
Pear  known.  A  ^ushel  of  this  variety  is  sow  on  esbibilloii 
^  fito  Trv>n«c  V   \hr  Tnqtitute  fot  the  Oreelsy  Muw  of 
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100  dolg.,  and  we  Bhall  be  surprised  if  it  does  not  gain  the 
ftward  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Carpenter  stated  that  the 
Bear  was  known  as  Dana's  Hovey,  and  called  upon  Mr. 
C.  M.  Horey,  who  was  present,  to  state  how  it  originated. 

"Mr.  Hovey  stated  that  the  opinion  had  prevafled  for 

ft  TezT  long  p^iod  that  seedlings  produced  by  planting  the 

best  known  varieties  of  Pears  always  tended  back  towards 

the  wild  stock :  hence  the  neglect  of  nurserymen  to  plant 

seeds,  and  the  efforts  made  by  Van  Mons  and  Knight  to 

obtain  new  varieties  by  hybridising  and  impregnation.    Of 

the  ten  new  sorts  produced  by  Knight,  which  are  considered 

good  in  England,  only  one,  tiie  Dunmore,  is  excellent  here. 

Nature  and  accident  have  given  us  better  sorts — witness, 

the  Washington,  Sheldon,  Seckle,   iic.     These  accidental 

seedlings  certainly  did  not  go  back.    Mr.  Dana,  of  Boxbuiy, 

having  determined  to  attempt  to  produce  new  seedlings, 

jplanted  seeds  of  the  Seckle,  Beurr6  Diel,  the  Bartlett, 

and  others  of  the  best  varieties  he  could  obtain,  and  the 

result  was  that  he  got  six  excellent  new  Pears.    This  on 

exhibition  is  ono  of  the  number.    It  was  fii-st  brought  into 

notice  in  1854,  and  known  as  ^o.  16.    It  was  pronounced  so 

remarkably  excellunt  by  the  Massachusetts   Horticultural 

Society  that  Mr.  Hovey  purchased  the  original  tree  for  the 

purpose  of  propagating  from  it.    This  is  the  first  year  in 

which  he  has  obtained  fruit  to  any  considerable  amount. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  Pear  is  that  it  never  rots 

from  the  core,  but,  like  the  Apple,  decays  first  upon  the 

snrface.     The  bearing  quality  of  the  tree  is  as  good  as  the 

Buffum.     It  has  somewhat  the  habit  of  the  Seckle,  but  this 

tree  is  more  vigorous.    It  has  thick,  heavy  foliage,  and  no 

disease.     The  fruit  is  about  the  average  size  of  the  Winter 

Nelis.     The  tree  grows  well  both  as  a  standard  and  dwarf. 

Mr.   Hovey  exhibited  another   Pear   called  the  Caen  de 

France,  whidi  was  introduced  to  this  country  from  Van 

Mons  in  1835,  and  is  still  very  little  known.     It  is  much 

better  than  the  Winter  Nelis,  and  twice  as  large.    It  has 

one  fault — it  is  slow  to  come  into  bearing." 

To  the  reader  of  gardening  periodicids  published  in  the 
United  States,   or  even  of  the  newspaper  i>res3  of  that 
country,  it  must  have  often  occurred  how  very  far  in  advance 
of  us  our  transatlantic  brethren  are  in  the  pursuit  of  pomo- 
logy as  an  art.    We  may,  or  may  not,  excel  them  in  the 
scientific  accuracy  of  our  experiments ;   but   the  intense 
interest  manifested  in  the  prcxluction  of  new  varieties,  and 
the  accurate  mapping  out  of  the  districts  where  such  and 
such  first-class  sorts  may  bo  grown  in  perfection,  accom- 
plished through  the  medium  of  their  numerous  pomological 
societies,  betoken  a  more  widefelt  sympathy  with  fruit  and 
fruit-growing  than  we  find  amongst  ourselves,     iluch  of 
this  is  attributable,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  in  even  the 
Ilorthern  States  the  average  maximum  temperature  of  the 
summer  is  never  so  low  as  to  endanger  the  quality,  and  in 
particular  the  flavour,  of  our  commoner  fruits.    Americans, 
at  least  in  the  cities  and  their  neighbourhood,  arii  larj^e  con- 
sumers, and,  therefore,  largo  producers  of  fruit.      In  the 
bot  days  of  their  hot  summers  the  Strawberry,  Blstckberry, 
lUspberry,  and  Poach  are  welcomed  by  thousands  in  a  way 
that  we,  in  a  milder  climate,  can  form  little  conception  of; 
but  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  thermometer 
sinks  again  and  again  to  zero  or  under,  the  Apple  is  a 
l^onsehold  fruit  lone:  after  it  has  disappeared  from  most 
English  desserts.    Had  we  the  comparatively  cloudl(?83  sky 
of  the  States,   and  the  consequent  improvement  in  the 
flavour  of  our  fruits,  the  Apple  and  Pear  would  more  fre- 
quently than  at  preaent  form  a  reality  on  our  tables  at 
every  meal,  to  the   manifest  improvement  of  our  health, 
infft.i>ftil  of  being  only  produced  at  dessert  as  a  provocative 
to  appetite  at  a  time  when  all  the  digestive  powers  have 
alreac^  exclaimed,  "  Enough!" 

One  advantage  America  possesses  is  the  evident  facility 
with  which  good  new  varieties  are  produced  compared  with 
the  xoported  paucity  of  their  production  ainong  thousands 
of  leealings  here  and  on  the  continent.  Somehow,  it  would 
seem  the  sporting  of  the  Apple  in  the  United  States,  after 
Us  introduction  from  Europe,  took  entirely  new  and  very 
ftafonrable  directions,  resulting  in  at  least  one  quite  novel 
gtadn,  to  which  we  have  nothing  approaching  among  the 
Ajjlftt  of  Europe.  It  is  worth  the  attention  of  pomologists 
to  Meertain  whether,  by  subjecting  fruits  in  their  growth 
to  OQCinonal  outrageously  artificial  conditions,  some  out-of- 


the-way  sport  might  be  induced  in  the  seedlings  prodnoed 
from  them.  May  not  orchard-house  fruits  work  wonders  in 
this  way  ? 

From  Australia,  I  have  no  doubt,  we  shall  ere  long  have 
some  splendid  acquisitions  in  new  seedlings,  the  result  of 
the  climate  our  English  fruits  experience  there ;  but  there 
is  a  melancholy  certainty  that  not  a  tithe  of  them  will  readii 
perfection  in  the  average  of  our  summers.  After  all«  it  is 
on  onrselves  we  must  rely. 

A  seedling  fruit  society  seems,  to  me,  to  have  a  very  clear 
and  important  mission  marked  out  for  it,  and  only  requires 
six  hearty  lovers  of  good  fruit,  who  are  willing  to  spare  a 
little  trouble,  to  set  it  a-froing.  I  feel  sure  the  results  of  a 
very  few  years  would  abundantly  reward  all  who  helped  the 
good  work  forward.  A  Eibston  Pippin  in  May,  a  Marie 
Louise  for  the  warm  days,  that  will  at  times  maike  us  long 
for  early  Strawberries  a  full  fortnight  before  they  are  come- 
atable  at  even  28.  a-quart! — these,  or  something  quite  as 
good,  are  perfectly  within  the  reach  of  careful  seed-sowing, 
and  patient  waiting  for  results.  This  work  must  be  eone 
into  some  day,  and  why  nou  in  this  good  new  year  as  well  as 
anyottier? 

A  very  interesting  paper  might  be  written  on  the  contenie 
of  an  American  fruit-nurseryman's  catalogue.^  There  is 
some  well-defined  law  re^'ulatiug  the  changes  which  varieties 
undergo  when  transplanted  to  new  climates ;  but  there  is, 
at  first  sight,  Huch  an  ailmirable  confusion  in  the  tricks  they 
play,  that  it  will  l)e  long  ore  anything  to  be  depended  upon 
in  the  way  of  explanatory  theory  will  be  evolved.  Indeed, 
I  question  much  if  it  would  not  be  profitable  for  each 
country  to  exchange  with  the  other  all  the  seedling  fruit 
trees  which  had,  in  the  respective  countries,  been  proved  to 
be  thoroughly  useless.  I  am  confident  that  each  would  find 
some  first-rate  prizes  among  the  other's  rq'ections.  ^  Why 
should  Stunner  Pippin  and  Herefordshire  Pearmain  be 
welcomed  in  tb(j  United  States  as  first-clafes  for  the  dessert, 
whilst  Kerry  Pippin  and  Golden  lieinette  are  rejected  as 
almo-^t  worthless  r  Even  the  Ribston  and  Golden  Pippins 
are  only  very  inferior  in  New  York  or  Ohio,  and  Marie 
Louise  scnrcely  worth  growing. 

To  a  lover  of  good  fruit  it  is  pleasing  to  trace  the  origin 
of  valued  varieties  to  their  B0urc(3,  and  year  by  year  we  are 
adding  a  few  to  those  wo  may  thank  our  American  cousins 
for.  Our  own  Peaches  and  Cherries  bid  fair  to  be  half 
supplanted  by  the  new  importations,  but  to  our  lists  of  other 
fruits  the  additions  from  that  quarter  are  only  few.  In 
Pears  the  Seckle  is  the  only  one  that  has  as  yet  received  a 
first-class  certilicite  from  the  English  fruit-grower.  In 
Apples  we  have  Early  Harvest,  Mother  Apple,  Franklin's 
Golden  Pippin,  Northern  Spy,  Melon  Apple,  and  perhaps  % 
few  others.  In  Phim.^  wo  have  JeiTerson  and  several  other 
first-rate  sorts.  In  Gooseberries  we  are  unrivalled  by  the 
produce  of  either  the  continent  or  the  Western  hemisphere; 
and,  therefore,  by  a  stranure  confusion  of  thought,  similarfy 
exercised  in  relation  to  other  things  than  fruit,  pass  scorn- 
fully by  v/h:it  we  should  rear  very  delicately  were  they  net 
so  thorouL;hly  un-urist()cr:itio  as  to  grow  quite  delicious 
without  otlier  help  thnn  the  saminor  sunshine,  strained  to 
dilution  through  our  own  dull  atmosphere.  I  have  seen 
and  heard  a  good  deal  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  but 
have  yet  to  ie.ist  my  eyes  and  taste  upon  any  that  shall 
half  reac.1  the  excellence  of  tlie  produce  of  some  very  ple- 
beian Gooseberry  buohes  within  view  from  my  window.— 

FaUlT-EATEB. 


LTLTUMS  AND  GLADIOLUSES. 
A  coMUON  mistako  in  the  culture  of  Lilinms  is  putting 
too  many  in  one  pot.  I  "^vms  struck  with  an  article  by  one 
of  your  Contribute. )rs,  in  which  he  recommemls  about  half  a 
dozen  to  be  put  in  one  pot.  I  smiled  when  reading  it,  for  I 
gave  up  thii  praetiee  some  years  ago.  In  a  10-inoh  pot  I 
rarely  ]»ut  mo:-  ?  than  ono  I  nib.  and  in  a  Xo.  4  pot  two,  and 
these  I  plil:l^  in  a  comp«  st  of  one-third  good  sweet  dung 
(if  a  few  olil  dry  "  oow  patches "  arc  to  bo  had  all  the 
better),  and  t>vo-tiiirdd  new  soil,  with  a  sprinkling  of  sand. 
I  plant  at  dilferent  times,  as  r.*c  )minended  by  another  cor- 
respondent, to  insure  continuous  bloom,  and  water  with 
liquid  manure  weekly  after  the  leaves  show  above  the 
soil.    I  think  the  bulbs  should  be  phinted  at  least  2  inchea 
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below  fhe  snr&ce.  Any  spaie  bulbs  I  plant  in  good  ground 
in  the  open  air,  and  by  putting  5  or  6  inches  of  soil  over 
them  I  do  not  find  the  frost  injure  them. 

At  Ashton-under-Lyne,   where   we   certainly   can   ^^w 
Tifliums  and  Gladiolus  well,  I  have  seen  scores  of  T4iliums 
with  from  ten  to  eighteen  flowers  on  a  spike.    I  had  last 
summer,  in  the  conservatoiy,  spikes  thicker  than  my  thumb, 
irith  from  twelve  to  sixteen  flowers  on  each;  but  almost 
everybody  here  believes  in  treating  these  bulbs  the  same  as 
if  they  were  growing  a  large  Cabbage — viz.,  plenty  of  room 
and  good  stuff  for  them  to  feed  on.    My  stock  of  Gladiolus 
consists  of  about  fifty-eight  sorts,  but  Mr.  Tipping,  an  old 
amateur  florist,  has  upwards  of  one  himdred,  and  well 
indeed  he  grows  them.    As  to  his  prIStice,  I  cannot  speak 
fhrther  than  that  he  feeds  them  well.    My  own  practice  is 
to  give  them  plenty  of  good  manure.    To  two  beds  7  yards 
lonff  by  2^  broad,  I  this  year  added  to  each  two  good  barrow- 
loads  of  old  Mushroom-bed  mould  and  one  bag  of  cocoa-nut 
fibre,  and  worked  the  whole  well  with  a  four-tined  fork. 
The  dung  from  the  Mushroom-bed  I  allowed  to  lie  on  the 
-bed  to  sweeten  for  some  weeks  before  it  was  worked  in.    I 
invariably  plant  my  bulbs  in  pots   about  the  middle  of 
March,  and  use  24's  or  d2*s«    This  year  I  made  a  compost  of 
tsocoa-nut  fibre,  new  soil,  and  well-sweetened  dung,  in  equal 
quantities  for  planting  them  in.    This  way  of  growing  the 
'Gladiolus  of  course  finds  me  plenty  of  work,  and  in  the 
present  year  I  intend  to  plant  as  soon  as  possible  in  the 
-open  g^und  some  of  every  sort  that  I  have  plenty  of.    I 
'transfer  the  potted  bulbs  to  the  open  ground  in  May.    By 
'the  above  mode  of  starting  them  they  flower  sooner,  for 
many  of  the  sorts  would  scarcely  throw  up  their  bloom- 
spikes  before  the  season  was  too  far  gone.    I  wish  our  cross- 
"ineeders  could  obtain  a  race  possessing  the  hardiness  of 
Gladiolus  communis.    I  have  probably  upwards  of  a  thou- 
tMod  bulbs  of  that  sort. — John  Hagux,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 


PEODUCT  OF  POTATOES. 

I  TBiKK  Mr.  Abbey  could  hardly  have  read  my  former 
communication  with  sufficient  attention  before  commenting 
upon  it,  or  he  wotild  not  have  so  much  misunderstood  ito 
purport.  In  these  days  of  rapping,  table-turning,  the  Daven- 
port Brothers,  Professor  Pepper's  ghost,  and  divers  spiritual 
and  other  manifestations  and  delusions,  I  do  not  know  that 
I  am  not  to  assume  it  as  a  compliment  when  he  seems 
to  suspect  me  of  being  of  a  somewhat  incredulous  turn  of 
mind.  I  beg  him,  notwithstanding,  to  believe  that  I  am 
not  incapable  of  accepting  facts  on  trustworthy  evidence. 
.  I  freely  accept  the  forty-fourfold  return  of  "W.  W.  H.'s" 
blue  Potato,  not  exactly  by  reason  of  Mr.  Abbey's  argument, 
but  because  **  W.  W.  H."  assures  us  there  was  no  error,  and 
you.  Sir,  vouch  for  his  responsibility.  I  accept  also  as  fact 
Mr.  Abbey's  correspondent  Mr.  Lupton's  two  wonderful 
roots  of  43  lbs.  and  41  lbs.  respectively,  simply  because  I 
have  had  credible  information  of  a  stiU  higher  result  than 
either. 

But  all  this  has  not  the  slightest  bearing  on  the  drift  of 
my  observations.  Certain  experiments  were  published  in 
your  Journal  by  **W.  W.  H."  which  gave  an  enormous 
superiority  of  productiveness  to  a  certain  seedling  Potato. 
I  forwarded  to  you  another  set  of  experiments  made  with 
great  care  and  accuracy  on  a  larger  and,  as  I  thought,  there- 
fore a  more  reliable  scale,  wherein  the  same  seedling  stood 
much  below  some  older  sorts,  and  below  other  seedlings  of  the 
same  ^  growers,  in  which  respect  they  coincided  with  some 
eroeriments  published  by  those  growers  themselves.  My 
sole  obiect  was  to  show  that  Paterson's  Irish  Blue  was  far 
from  always  maintaining  the  superiority  attributed  to  it. 
I  ventured  also  to  express  my  opinion  that  some  error  might 
"^ve  arisen  from  this  circumstance,  that  on  the  data  berore 
OB  the  produce  ascribed  to  these  Irish  Blues  was  at  the  rate 
*^'  more  than  50  tons  per  acre. 

7ow  Mr.  Abbey  seems  to  impugn,  I  will  not  say  the  fidr- 
^''188,  but  the  propriety  of  my  adopting  this  assumption  on 
mO  grounds — be<»iuse  I  do  not  say  what  precise  distance 
is  meant  by  the  words  "ordinary  distance  of  sets,"  and 
'"'KJause  I  do  not,  any  more  than  "  W.  W.  H."  or  '*  Upwjlbdb 
utp  ^N— » HDS  "  ^ve  the  weight  of  the  ""*•* .    If  Mr.  Abbey 


would  not,  I  feel  sure,  have  said  this.  I  did  give  the  w^i^ 
of  the  sets,  and  if  he  had  continued  his  own  quotation  from 
my  letter, "  The  quantity  of  seed  for  an  acre  at  the  ordin» 
distance  with  rows  3  feet  apart,  Ac,"  only  three  words 
&rther ;  if  the  "  &o"  had  been  made  to  follow  instead  of  go 
before  the  next  three  words  "  is,  we  see,"  he  would  not  liavs 
&aed  to  observe  that  I  had  precisely  stated  in  the  taUe 
above  the  weight  of  the  sets  used,  to  which  the  words  "we 
see"  (the  quantity  being  ^en repeated)  were  an  nnmistake- 
able  reference. 

I  omitted  to  specify  what  I  considered  the  "ordinsry 
distance  in  tlie  rows  "  to  be,  because  it  was  not  necessaiy  to 
my  argument  to  specify  it.  The  quantity  of  tiie  ground  and 
the  weight  of  the  sets  being  given,  nothing  more  was 
required  to  show  that  a  forty-fourfold  return  would  give 
upwards  of  50  tons.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  evcnr  for  a 
moment  entered  into  the  head  of  any  one  of  us  to  inquire, 
as  Mr.  Abbey  imputes  to  us,  "  what  kind  of  Potato  gives  the 
greatest  yield  from  the  least  seed,"  instead  of  the  greatest 
yield  from  the  same  ground.  Neither  can  I  see  anything  in 
"  W.  W.  H.*s"  letter  or  my  own  which  should  lay  us  open 
to  such  imputation. 

As  to  the  suggested  possibility  that  one  quantity  of  these 
sets  might  all  weigh  4  ozs.  each,  and  the  other  all  2  oss. 
each,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Abbey  will  excuse  my  entertaining  the 
question.  The  sets  in  both  instances  were  had  from  Messrs. 
Paterson  themselves,  and  there  is  not  the  slighteetground 
for  believing  they  differed  on  the  average.  If  "  W.  W.  H.  V 
14  lbs.  of  these  sets  had  occupied  a  much  larger  space  of 
ground  than  the  rest  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  he  would  have 
said  so.  In  the  absence  of  anything  exceptional  being 
stated  we  can  reckon  only  by  the  conditions  before  us.  We 
may  abandon  forming  conclusions  altogether  if  we  must 
first  admit  into  our  premises  every  possible  variation  the 
imagination  can  suggest. 

When  Mr.  Abbey  says  **  Experiments  of  this  kind  are  apt 
to  lead  to  an  incorrect  conclusion  when  the  produce  per  acre 
is  calculated  by  the  produce  of  a  certain  weight  of  sets 
without  stating  the  extent  of  ground  occupied  by  them," 
he  states  the  exact  contrary  of  my  statement,  but  he  takes 
up  precisely  my  position.  I  hope  he  will  allow  me  to  point 
out  to  him  that  this  is  but  a  repetition  of  my  own  observa- 
tion when  I  said  "The  only  reliable  comparative  results 
firom  experiments  of  this  kind  would  require  not  only  equal 
weight  but  equil  size  or  number  of  sets,"  the  number  of  the 
sets  of  course  determining  the  quantity  of  the  ground.  I 
would  beg  leave  again  to  add  "The  larger  the  area  the 
nearer  the  approximation  to  truth."  In  fact  I  think  so 
little  can  experiments  on  a  small  scale  and  under  excep- 
tional circumstances  be  relied  upon,  that  even  the  two 
monster  roots  grown  by  Mr.  Lnpton  do  not  flatter  me  with 
hopes  of  50  tons  per  acre.  Certainly  Mr.  Abbey's  other 
averages  do  not  encourage  the  expectation.  StiU  experi- 
ments of  this  kind  are  very  valuable  if  they  are  conducted 
with  accuracy,  several  times  repeated,  and  conclusions  from 
them  not  pushed  too  liar.  They  may  then  often  lead^  to 
useful  resists.  They  might,  for  instiuice,  unravel  one  im- 
portant point  to  which  Mr.  Abbey  adverts-— the  distance  at 
which  Potatoes  may  most  productively  be  set.    For  myself* 

1  have  been  for  some  time  of  opinion  ih&t  if  we  are  to  make 
any  nearer  approach  to  the  50  tons  per  acre  it  ubust  be  in 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Lupton's  experiments  detailed  by  Mr. 
Abbey.  For  several  years  I  have  grown  my  garden  Pota- 
toes in  something  approaching  that  style  of  cultivation.  I 
borrowed  the  idea  from  a  practice  I  observed  in  parts  of 
Cheshire  and  Shropshire,  where  it  is  called  clumping.  Each 
clump  occupies  a  square  yard  of  ground.    The  set  is  placed 

2  or  3  inches  above  the  level  of  the  soil,  and  on  whatever 
manure  is  used.  A  mound  of  earth  is  raised  over  it.  When 
the  stems  are  about  8  inches  high  they  are  bent  down 
gently,  and  retained  in  that  position  by  a  covering  of  sofl. 
As  the  growth  proceeds  more  earth  is  added,  and  the  clomp 
enlarged.  On  this  plan  I  have  invariably  had  larger  Poti^ 
toes  and  a  better  crop  from  the  same  seed  than  from  rows 
at  any  distance,  and  I  have  always  found  them  prove  free 
from  disease.  The  tops  of  the  mounds  are  never  otw- 
shadowed  by  the  foliage,  but  are  freely  exposed  to  the  action 
of  sun  and  air,  from  wiiich  I  assume  the  chief  benefit  arises. 
As  yet  I  have  myself  tried  the  system  only  in  my  garden,  hot 
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namedj  andp  I  have  been  Msmed,  with  advantage.    In  the  dace.    Now,  Mr.  Lnpton  does  not  give  us  the  weight  of  hk 

next  aeaMO  I  intend  to  test  the  plan  in  field  coltare  against  sets,  nor  the  extent  of  enrface  his  Potato-haulm  ocoapied, 

tfaa  ordinaxy  rows.    The  <»lcalation,  of  course,  is  whether  which  would  certainly  be  much  more  than  "4  feet  distant 

the  diminished  number  of  roots  and  some  increase  of  labour  each  way/'  as  he  states  the  stems  were  brought  dowi^  and 

wiU  iKyt  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  more  abundant  spread  out.    My  Negro  root  which  produced  me  16  lbs.  of 

crop.    The  quantity  of  seed  saved  would  go  far  I  apprehend  Potatoes,  was  situat^  at  the  end  of  a  row  or  ridge  (a  good 

to  pay  the  extra  labour.  representation  of  which  is  given  by  "  A  Constamt  Bbadiib^" 

UL  one  respect  Mr.  Abbey  will,  I  am  sure,  agpree  with  me  at  page  6,  excepting  that  I  finish-off  my  ridges  at  planting- 

— yiMmt  that  the  free  discussion  of  this  and  similar  topics  is  time  flatter  at  the  apex),  and  it  occupied  a  square  yard  of 

not   an   unimportant   step    towards    further  progress. —  ground,  being  at  the  rate  of  34i  tons  per  acre.     For  the 

AeuooLA.  large-topping  sorts  I  drive  down  some  stakes  and  strain  a 

line  or  two  of  tarcord  attached  to  them  on  each  side  of  the 

ridges ;  this  keeps  the  haulm  up  in  the  air  instead  of  sprawl- 

MOBJB  ABOUT  POTATOES.  ^g  npon  the  ground.    So,  unless  I  can  learn  how  many 

I  HATB  been  asked 
stream  Potato  suitable 
culture,  as  well  as  for 

orandor  it  eminently  o«.i«.u*«  *«*  «*a.«.«^**««o«  ^m^v^^,  *  prolific8,Gryffe  Castle  Seedling,  Walker's  Eegent,  and  Scotch 

oonaider  it  pre-emmently  so  as  an  early  garden  variety.    In  t,    ^^^aVi^   ^  v  ^111-7^^  i-l  ^^^^v, »«« ^wvuu 

ik<«4-   «»«  ^'J>i^  *«*«i  -.i*.!  ;*.  —  ;„  ♦».-?  .o«  ftv»  ;*.  »^niii  Bough  White,  which  grew  m  the  same  ndge.    Their  sets 
fi^my  chief  trial  with  it  was  m  that  way,  for  it  would        ^^      .       between  4  and  6  ozs.  each.     I  did  not  weirfi 

never  do  to  keep  it  growing  m  an  orchard-house  so  late  as  !\\      -«!i  ji  '^"^^^^  ^    *  j  orT  •     i  Jr    a  Jl^  ^JJ 

the  19th  of  July,  the  period  I  stated  I  had  taken  it  up.  ^^^?*V^/  ^^""^  were  planted  20  inches  apart    > J^ge  of 

When  I  mentioned  that^ate  I  concluded  that  it  would  be  Fortyfolds  came  next  to  them,  the  haidm  of  which  is  moderate 

understood  to  refer  to  the  open  ground.    I  intend  for  the  *?*\,^^f  not  require  stakes  and  cord  and  then  came  a  row 

ftiture  to  confine  my  first  eSies  to  the  orchard-house,  as  <^f  button  s  Fmest  Eegent   which  did  require  cords  and 

being  a  more  convelaient  and  interesting  mode  of  culture  ?^«»- ,  ^^^^^-yf  J*^^  «^  ^  P^f  "^^  »  ««^^.d  eaxly  medium. 

thMfgrowing  them  in  a  frame;  but  th<le  is  no  royal  rule  ^^^'^''^  ^."jf  .^^t'^^?    &^^  toppers-viz.,  jn  alternate 

tor  pitting  Pctotoes.    I  daresay  there  never  wiU  be.  "??««'  which  allows  the  sun  and  air  to  play  between  the 

As  regaSis  the  omissions  coiiphiined  of  at  page  10,  I  ^^^^  more  freely,  and  as  the  former  are  off  theground 

«««i«i/«f  .nv^vw^oo  4^11.4^  iir«  AKK<.^»^^i^  ^««A  4^^  v^a* ;«,%«, »^A^.,r  some  wccks  before  the  latter,  light  is  still  more  freely  ad- 
eannot  suppose  that  Mr.  Abbey  would  care  to  bear  m  memoiy       .  ^  ^  ^   Cabbage  tribe  ii  the  trenches.    On  the  other 

what  I  write,  so  I  must  beg  to  state,  that  I  have  met  his  "^^""^ '^i     xt         ^ j  a         mcuvxico.    v**  u«w    vrr: 

Tiews  sereral  times  oyer  in  my  pape^  on  the  cnltiyation  of  ,"^«  °'  *^  ^^8^  "^8«'  an  Agparagus-bed  ran  its  entow 

k«f  #■!««.«  ^^^^  .^^^^A  T  «:»«  length.    We  are  now,  and  have  been  for  some  time  using 

f«^y^ot^?^^d«inSIs  Brussels  Sprouts  from  the  trenches,  and  Bi  "  "^ 

itom  z  to  a  ounces  eacn.  and  those  of  the  litter  from  8  to  the  ridges  where  the  Potatoes  grew  and 

4  OMioes-Tiz..  mediomlsized  old  Potatoes.    The  distance  I  ^^K«  f  «^'^  from  them  before  long. 

jDow  between  e«A  set,  judging  as  I  plant  them,  a^ording  ,4^^^^  uZ^Z^'^^^l  l^T'Se^'^^r"  Ub. 
to  their  sue,  is  for  the  early  varieties  from  12  to  16  inches,         ^  "  ow'"*  •""t"viui,ui».  uuv.o»gr  =  ^uv  ,  ^■^^a^^   ,u^ 

•nd  for  the  Uter  sorts  froi  15  to  20  inches.    Eesulte  b^  P^^^i"  »*  may  prove  useful  to  some  of  your  readers  if  I  s^ 

weight  measurements,  4c..  for  the  system  in  which  I  grow  some^ing  as  to  their  appearance  and  desirabdit^,  at  the 

Politoes,  sufBdent  to  suit  the  customs  of  most  locaUtiesf  can  "^?  *™.«  }  !«*'«  *  ^^^  °""«>°  '°'  '>^'^  to  differ  from 

be  fimnd  on  referring  to  Nos.  48,  90, 100. 140, 141, 163,  and  me  m  opinion.  „ii..«»5^ 

164.    Of  late  years/fa.  order  to  arrive  at  jui^t  conclusions,  ™pn  Mr.  James  Veitch's  stand  there  was  a  good  oolleoto«. 

I  have  not  debited  from  my  method  of  planting,  and  also  V^  «"?P'«?,  ^^T?  *^*'  ^^  ^'^.^^t'^^^r^.^^^ 

ft»  the  very  satis&ctory  r^son  that  the  plan  suite  me  ""^  ^  '^.  which  tended  to  add  nothing  to  the^  appear- 

^M     .  '  *^  ance.  The  Prmce  of  Wales,  a  rather  flat  pear-shaped  Kidney, 

The  mere  coddling  of  a  few  sete  in  very  rich  soil  to  produce  .""  IJ*"^  J^^T^^^^L^h^I^*!"  i^f  T^fJ!^^ 

o^WwM  r.«i«>«ii^;fw /^f  tw^o.;ki^  n«/.ofoivi</4-v.v»«o    w»«Jli«  «*^  the  Show,  Mr.  Veitch  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate 

tiSSh^^  St?L^or  L^^^Hf.^™Sr  JlW  fo'  a  fine  plate  of  this.)    A  Duteh  Prolific,  in  form  much 

Mtomdi^e  natives,     or  for  exhibiting  purposes-albeit.  ^    y^    ^  ^      ^   ^^^  blotched  slightly  with  white.  I 

DruMworthy.  is  no  example  to  be  followed  in  seneral  col-     ,     , ,     ^\\  ^-ob^-..  — »  «  ^uv^ucu  a^  v  j  , 

ul^rJ:     vi^A'.i^  .-<.  ^»-^  i^ -«,w„-r\~«^  t^^^- ..  should  consider  an  improvement  on  the  latter  much-grown 
tiratiM.    My  advice  is  given  to  work  for  a  crop,  to  grow  as      ^  .       ^   Lapgtone  Kidney  was  here  very  fine. 

^^^At^^T'\^l^''StZIS'ZS'^      ^n  oiaB"  *.  »  I'ototo  gaining  a  second-dass  certificate. 

cejMw^^d  for  the  tubers  to  be  good  flavoured  and  good  ^^^  deserved  a  first-cW.  wis  named  Huntingdonshire 

tJSisr2id"'i'^'SrM^«?^rs?tt  iTn'^rT  ^^^  ™^'>^  tti^r.t^d-yt^rgiSr? 

S^t^r^'d^^^  t'aT^^i'l.f'iiXer"?/  ^^'^^^^^^T oLIX^n^S^l^^^^^t' 

i^J^^^^L^J^  J^^'  ?  ^  f?^^    of,"'°*'».«'».«*-  formed  by  a  gentleman's  gardener  who  got  them  entered. 

faMid&lKri^  productive  rw.i^  of  what  I  wUl  caU  a  Brighton  J°™~   ^  .j,|  .     j^        ^^^     ^^^      ^^  St  j        j^  jj,. 

2!r"*l'i^^\^f!ff^^<l'r."y'**"*°'*^'*******?^'*TS"  Daintrw's  nrighbourhood.  from  whom  he  received  the  sort 

from  tiienoe  into  this  county  nine  years  ago.  where  it  has  ^^  ^  j8  medium-sized,  ped'ect-shaped  Lap- 


sTOwn 

Qneen' 

plant  was  produced  weighed  2  ounces  in  December,  1863,  was  tubers.    A  year's  growth  side  by  side  might  prove  them  to 

planted  to  the  depth  of  10  inches  at  the  time  the  border  was  ^e  different.    I  thought  them  the  handsomest  sample  in  the 

masored  in  the  latter  end  of  April,  1864.    It  presented  tWo  whole  exhibition. 

ahooti  above  the  surfiace  which  grew  very  strong  and  vigorous  Mona's  Pride,  also  a  Lapstone-looking  Kidney,  took  my 

tiuons^  the  spring  and  summer.    By  October  the  haulm  ex-  nf tention.     It  gained  a  second-class  certificate,  and  was 

tended  IS  feet  in  diameter,  being  rather  more  than  36  feet  shown  by  Mr.  B.  Budd,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Darnley, 

ia  dienniiference.    On  the  3rd  of  December  the  crop  was  Cobham  HalL 

iag  m  and  produced  268  Potatoes,  weight  39  lbs.  3  ozs.,  or  Burghfield,  a  pear-shaped  Kidney,  was  very  fine.  It  gained 

rii  gaDona.— Edwd.  Spabt,  F.R.H.S."  a  third-class  certificate,  and  was  shown  by  Mr.  Lord,  gardener 

I  tike  the  nnmber  uf  tubers  produced  by  that  single  root  to  M.  G.  Thoyts,  Esq.,  Beadiug. 

t»  be  iiie  largest  on  record.  The  haulm,  however,  extendmg  Lapstone  Kidney  I  mention  as  being  the  fairest  if  not 

'•0  laarge  a  snzfkoe  is  fieital  to  the  largest  acreage  pro-  the  miest  sample  I  ever  saw.    For  form  they  ran  slightly 
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6Ut,  but  they  gained  deservedly  a  first-class  certificate  for 
Mr.  Frisby,  gardener  to  H.  Chapman,  Esq.,  Sleaford.  If  Mr. 
Frieby  shoold  see  this,  might  I  request  him  to  let  ns  knoir 
the  description  of  toil  that  he  grew  them  in  ? 

Ti^sell's  Seedling,  which  received  a  first-^dass  certificate, 
ma  a  handsome,  white,  round  Potato,  which  I  have  down  in 
my  note-book  as  a  desirable  variety ;  as  well  as  Early  Ten- 
week,  a  medium-sized  round,  with  a  pretty  pink  eye— one  of 
those  firmly-mealy  class  of  tubers,  I  suspect,  so  much  ap- 
proved of  now-a-days.  Both  the  above  sorts  were  shown  in 
the  oollection  of  Mx.  Moffat,  gardener  to  Viscount  Maynard, 
Easton  Lodge,  Dunmow,  Essex. 

A  good  stamp  of  Potato,  I  should  say  either  for  table  or 
cattle,  and  gaining  a  third-class  certificate,  was  shown  by 
Mr.  J.  Masters,  West  Hill,  Highgate.  It  was  unnamed,  and 
in  form  like  Sutton's  Finest  I^gent.  I  took  it  for  that 
desirable  variety. 

Early  Frame,  not  the  small  Early  Frame  I  remember  from 
boyhood,  but  a  large,  rough-jacketed,  Begent-looking  Potato, 
was  doubtless  good  either  for  table  or  cattle.  Although  I 
have  partly  vowed  not  to  gprow  this  class  of  tuber  any  more 
in  this  garden,  I  feel  almout  inclined  in  regard  to  the  above, 
to  break  my  vow.  It  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Yeitch,  Boyal 
Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Boad,  Chelsear,  and  received  a  first- 
dass  certificate. 

Morning  Star,  worthy  its  poetical  name,  and  quite  deserv- 
ing a  certificate.  A  handsome,  medium-sized,  round  Potato, 
shown  by  Mr.  S.  Westbrook,  Abingdon. 

Conrtenhall  Seedling,  a  fiattish-round,  medium-sized 
Potato,  and  the  finest  sample  I  ever  saw  of  Sutton's  Early 
Bacehorse,  were  to  be  seen  at  the  foot  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons'  glass  case  containing  seeds,  which  was  a  show  of  itself. 

Of  the  coloured  class  of  Potatoes  I  at  sight  singled  out  as 
kinds  I  should  desire : — London  Bed,  a  self-colour  of  that 
hue,  round,  and'  medium-sized,  shown  by  Mr.  Frisby,  gar- 
dener to  H.  Chapman,  Esq. ;  a  Bluish-self,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
K.  Heather,  gardener  to  B.  Pulford,  Esq. ;  and  a  new  Potato, 
running  out  in  form  from  pear-shaped  to  oblong,  and  stated 
to  have  been  brought  from  Australia,  by  Captain  Walter, 
and  as  being  a  "  very  prolific,  excellent  Potato." 

The  above  are  what  I  considered  the  pick  of  a  very 
good  show — ^that  is,  in  the  way  of  what  to  me  were  novelties ; 
but  I  shall  always  consider  a  show  of  Potatoes  incomplete 
till  we  can  arrive  at  some  palatable  testing  process,  and  I 
for  one  do  not  care  ever  to  exhibit  the  tuber  again  unless  a 
oooking  process,  for  new  table  sorts  at  least,  can  be  added, 
and  which  I  hope  will  eventually  be  the  case,  and  why  not  P 
Fruit  is  very  properly  tested  for  fiavour,  and  of  quite  as 
much  consequence  is  it  that  the  Potato  should  be  so  also. 
I  know  if  this  could  have  been  done  at  the  Boyal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Show,  I  should  have  been  there  as  an  exhibi- 
tor, and  I  would  have  paid  our  housekeeper's  expenses  to 
London  in  order  that  she  might  have  been  on  the  spot  to 
have  cooked  the  Potatoes.  A  leading  Society  ought  to  feel 
sufficiently  interested  to  provide  a  room,  fires,  and  sauce- 
pans, and  then  the  judges  would  be  able  to  inform  the 
public  which  sorts  were  best  cultivated  for  fiavour,  and 
most  worthy  to  be  grown.  The  only  thing  to  fear  would  be, 
that  the  judges  of  the  fruit  would  want  the  cooking  test  to 
be  applied  in  their  department  also.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  it 
would  create  in  the  women  an  interest  to  cook  our  Potatoes 
well  all  the  year  round,  when  they  knew  that  their  science 
was  likely  to  result  in  a  trip  to  London.  I  am  certain  that 
no  one  would  be  the  loser,  only,  unfortunately,  the  Council 
of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  as  at  present  constituted 
would  not  feel  sufficiently  interested,  I  fear,  to  entertain  the 
idea. 

There  were  some  very  fine  examples  of  cattle  Potatoes 

-exhibited  at  the  Smithfield  Cattle  Show,  which  was  a  very 

^ood  one,  and  one  may  say  of  it,  that  it  has  safely  esta- 

>liBhed  itself  at  Islington  for  the  future.    I  noted  monster  ' 

Valker's  and  Dunl  ar  Begents,  on  Messrs.  Gibbs'  magnificent 

••and  of  roots,  and  a  seedling  from  the  Fluke,  having  the 

-hape  of  its  parent  with  a  yellow  cast  of  countenance,  pur- 

jorted  to  be  grown  by  F.  Murton,  Esq.,  Ashford.    There 

"ere  also  two  other  Fluke  seedlings  suitable  for  the  table 

^ed,  the  one  "  Fluke  Seedling,  late,"  and  the  other  "  Milky 

V^hite,  earliest."    Daw's  Matchless,  a  large  Fluke-shaped 

*>tato;  and  Dunf^<^  Kidney,  a  red,  many-eyed,  oblong 

#H*ty     fer*    •^•'^-r^,    in  M<>o*r9    Carti^^i  ston^     Sntton's 


i^est  Begent  told  well  for  itself  amongst  many  other  well- 
known  varietiee,  on  Messrs.  Sutton  Ik  Sons'  fine  atand  of 

roots. — IJPWABDS  AND  OmWABDS. 


THE  WEATHEE  OF  1864  m  LANCASHIBE. 

Jantuiry. — ^This  was  a  cold  dry  month.  The  mean  tem- 
perature was  35^.08,  or  2^.098  below  the  averaee  of  the  last 
ten  years,  and  5^.62  below  January  1868.  The  Ttii  was  a 
remarkably  cold  day,  the  maximum  temperatore  being  only 
lO"*,  and  the  Twinimmia  le"";  excepting  the  24th  aad  2Sth 
December,  1860,  it  is  many  years  since  we  had  so  cold  a  day. 
The  amount  of  rain  was  1.21  inches,  being  0.91  inches  less 
than  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years.  It  fell  on  seven 
days,  which  is  6.8  days  less  than  the  average.  The  baaro- 
meter  on  the  4th  at  10  ^.m.  stood  at  30.55  inches,  which  was 
the  highest  point  it  reached  on  any  day  during  the  year. 
The  prevaUing  winds  were  from  the  S.W. 

February  was  also  very  cold.  The  mean  temperatoxe  was 
only  34^.74,  being  2^.478  below  the  average,  and  6*^.4  below 
February  of  last  year.  It  was  the  coldest  Febroaxy  we  haTe 
had  since  1860,  on  seventeen  days  it  was  below  freezing-point. 
Tlie  amount  of  rain  was  3.45  inches,  or  1.639  inches  more 
than  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years ;  it  fell  on  tiiirtawi 
days.    The  prevailing  winds  were  from  the  east. 

March. — ^iJie  temperature  was  still  below  the  average  of 
the  last  ten  yeaxs  1^.449,  the  mean  temperature  being 
39'' .48.  Bain  fell  eve^  day  from  the  4th  to  the  14Ui,  when 
the  weather  became  frir,  and  we  had  some  beautiftil  weather^ 
with  frost  at  night,  so  IJiat  by  the  end  of  the  month  garden- 
ing and  farming  operations  were  in  a  forward  state.  The 
amount  of  rain  was  2.80  inches,  being  0.065  inches  below 
the  average.    The  prevailing  winds  were  from  the  east. 

April  was  very  dry  and  warm,  the  mean  tempexatoze 
being  4r.68,  or  L^Q36  above  the  average  of  the  last  ten 
years.  The  thermometer  only  once  indicted  as  low  a  tem- 
perature  as  32*"  on  the  night  of  the  13th.  Bain  fell  on  caHj 
eight  days,  the  amount  being  1.26  inches,  and  0.815  inches 
less  than  the  average.  The  prevailing  winds  were  from  the 
west. 

May. — ^This  was  the  most  remarkable  month  on  zecooed  £oc 
its  extreme  heat  and  cold.  On  some  of  the  days  from  the 
15th  to  the  21st  the  thermometer  indicated  84*"  in  the  shade, 
and  127^^  in  the  sun,  which  was  the  greatest  heat  ever  known 
here  in  May.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  was  in  1858»  when 
the  thermometer  indicated  82  in  the  shade,  and  116**  in  the 
sun.  This  heat  brought  vegetation  very  rapidly  forward, 
but  the  frosts  .at  the  end  of  the  month  disappointed  all  cal- 
culations of  an  early  harvest,  and  did  very  serious  damage 
to  the  Potatoes,  Kidney  Beans,  &c.  The  mean  temperature 
was  55*'.87,  being  2*^.241  above  the  average.  The  amount  of 
rain  was  3.66  inches,  or  1.456  inches  above  the  average.  It 
fell  on  twelve  days,  but  only  on  one  day  from  the  7th  to  the 
27th.    The  prevailing  winds  were  from  the  east. 

June  was  wet  and  cold,  and  the  frost  on  the  1st  cat  down 
the  Potatoes,  and  even  the  young  shoots  of  the  Ash.  Pota- 
toes advanced  in  value  fifty  per  cent.  The  greatest  odld 
registered  Ix^ore  in  June  since  1794  (taken  at  the  Boyal 
Society  and  Boyal  Observatory)  occurred  in  1797»  40^  i 
1802,  40";  1841,  40^3;  1848,  38.'»7;  and  1849,  38o.6.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  month  was  58^.32,  being  0^.806 
above  the  average ;  the  day  temperature  being  10^.37  highier 
than  June  1863.  It  rained  on  twenty  days,  the  amount 
being  3.98  inches,  or  0.495  inches  more  than  the  average. 
The  prevailing  winds  were  from  the  west  and  south-west. 

JvZy. — ^This  was  a  dry  warm  month.  The  mean  temper- 
ature was  61^.95,  being  1S.555  above  the  average.  Bain 
fell  on  six  days  only,  wMch  was  the  least  number  of  days  in 
any  month  during  the  year.  The  amount  was  1.59  incliei^ 
or  1.278  inches  less  than  the  average.  The  hay  barvest  was 
secured  in  prime  condition,  but  very  light  on  some  gioiinds. 
The  prevailing  winds  were  from  the  south-west. 

August — This  was  aeain  a  very  dry  month,  but  the  tem- 
perature was  1*^.584  b^ow  the  average  of  the  last  ten  yesn^ 
the  mean  temperature  being  58^.47.  Bain  fell  on  twelve 
days,  the  amount  being  on^  2.20  inches,  or  1.96  inoliea 
below  the  average.  The  drought  was  vexy  severely  feit  in 
some  parts  of  England,  many  brooks  and  springs  beiB^ 
'vadt^  dry,  tha^  had  never  been  known  to  be  orj  befoce  in 
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th«  VMBOiy  of  MHL  WatOT  was  sold  for  a  psimy  a-gaUon, 
and  oaMIe  Mren  soma  miles  to  water;  miniiig  and  otiier 
operatums  were  almost  at  a  stand  for  the  want  of  water; 
aad  in  some  parts  of  Linooinshire  the  grass  was  almost 
bmnt  np^  and  they  had  to  feed  the  oattM  with  the  crops 
the*  w«re  growing  for  th^  winter  sajmly.  The  com  hardest 
was  seeoved  in  line  eondition«  bat  Tnmipe  were  quite  a 
£niare  in  some  pcirts.  Tlie  prevailing  winds  were  from  the 
north-west. 

£r«|^i«iiii«r.— We  had  in  Lancashire  a  copious  supply  of 
rain,  whidi  foil  on  twenty-two  days,  the  amount  being 
3^9  inches,  or  0.048  inches  less  than  the  average.  The 
mean  temperatore  was  SS^'.IB,  or  O^'.^M  above  the  average. 
The  prevailing  winds  were  from  the  south-west. 

Odober  was  very  dry.  Bain  fell  on  only  nine  days,  the 
amount  being  1.88  inohes,  or  1.429  inches  less  tiian  the 
average  of  the  last  ten  years.  The  mean  temperature  was 
50^32,  or  0^.G48  above  the  average.  The  prevailing  winds 
were  from  the  east. 

Aotwm&er. — This  was  a  very  mild  wet  month.  The  Dahlias 
and  ottier  plants  had  received  no  cheds  until  the  night  of 
the  2nd,  when  they  were  all  cut  down  by  the  frost.  The 
teoapearaUue  on  three  nights  only  wss  down  to  freezing- 
X>oint.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  was  41^^.92,  or 
1^.86  above  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years.  Esin  fell  on 
fifteen  days,  the  amount  being  2.97  inches,  or  0.639  inches 
above  the  average,  it  being  the  first  month  above  the 
average  since  June.  The  barometer  fell  to  28.48  inches  at 
4  pjf .  on  the  14tii,  which  was  the  lowest  point  it  reached  on 
any  day  in  the  year.    The  prevailing  winds  were  from  the 


IMemtiber  was  very  dry.  Bain  fell  on  ten  days,  the  amount 
being  only  1.89  inches,  or  0.603  inches  below  the  average  of 
the  last  ten  years.  The  mean  temperature  was  38*^.^,  or 
0^.275  below  the  average.  The  prevailing  winds  were  from 
the  S.E.  and  S.W. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  was  48^.125,  or  0^.108 
above  the  average  of  tiie  last  ten  years.  The  total  amount 
of  rain  was  only  30.28  inches,  or  2.894  inches  below  the 
average.  It  feU  on  a  hundred  and  forty-eight  days,  or 
32.8  days  less  than  tiie  average  of  the  last  ten  years.  The 
prevailing  wmds  were  from  the  east  on  seventy-seven  days, 
and  from  the  south-west  on  seventy-three  days. — William 
Oabb,  Cloyioa  Bndge,  'li&ar  MaxuihesUr, 


POETBATTS  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWEES,  AND 

FBUITS. 

LzMOCHiLiTB  HoBSTALLii  (Mr.  HoTsfall's  Lissochilus). — 
IfaL  oHL,  OrehidacecB.  Linn.,  Gynandria  Monandria.  Na- 
tive of  Old  Calabar,  Western  Africa.  Flowers  purple  and 
pinkish  white.— (Bot.  Mag.,  t  5486.) 

BoxBSTA  BuBOSSSLS  (MisB  Burgess's  Dombeya). — Nat. 
ord.,  Byttneriaces.  Linn.,  Monadelpbia  Polyandria.  Native 
of  Natal,  &c,,  in  South  Africa.  A  charming  conservatory 
dwarf  tree  8  to  10  feet  high.  Flowers  in  corymbs,  white 
with  crimson  rays. — {Ibid.,  t  5487.) 

DmrnBOBiUM  Pabishii  (Mr.  Parish's  Dendrobium).— JTo^. 
mL,  Ordddaoeoe.  Linn.,  Gtynandria  Diandria.  Native  of 
Mbafanein.    Flowers  rose  colour. — (Ibid.,  t  5488.) 

Pfeoosm.  FTWFOLiA  (Pesr-lcaved  Proustia). — Nat.  ord,, 
CompositaB  (Mutisiacea).  Linn.,  Syngenesis  labiatifiorsB. 
latrodoced  from  ChiUi  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son.  A  green- 
hooae  climber  rendered  beautifrd  by  the  rosy-coloured  fea- 
tliered  pappus  on  the  fruit.  Flowers  in  July. — (Ibid.,  1 5489.) 

SwAnraoiriA  occidbntalis  (Western  Swainsonia). — Nat, 
eriL,  LegnminifersB.  Linn.,  Diadelphia  Decandria.  Intro- 
dneed  hj  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  from  Western  Aus- 
tralia. Flowers  purple;  "cannot  &il  to  prove  a  great  or- 
nament to  our  greenhouses." — (Ibid.,  i.  5490.) 

Vat.t/vpa  KxnciA. — Scarlet,  with  whitish  throat.  Mr.  W. 
Bfdlf  Sjng's  Boad,  Chelsea,  had  awarded  for  it  a  first-class 
cortifleate  by  the  Florsl  Committee  of  the  Boyal  Horticul- 
t»l  Society.— (FloroZ  Mag.  pi.  225.) 

GuDCATiB  jACKicANirn. — ^We  noticed  this  last  month. — 

CIWL.  jpL  226.) 

CilfiBOXiAXiA. — Bird  of  Paradise.  Flowers  crimson  edged 
uttk  erange.  Will  be  sent  out  next  sping  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liaoHk  Pluradifle  Nursery,  Hdloway. — (IMd.,  pi.  227.) 


Tbu  Cabnatiovb.— I>eZ{oa<iMifiia^  pink,  barred  with  crim- 
son. Victoria,  light  crimson,  flaked  with  dark  crimsoiL 
Prineeis  AUee,  bright  yellow,  flaked  and  barred  with  crim- 
son. In  the  possession  of  Messrs.  E.  Henderson  &  Son, 
Wellington  Boad  Nursery.— (Ibid.,  pL  228.) 

PBLAnooNiuK. — Indian  TdUne,  "  The  acquisition  of  new 
colours  amongst  the  varieties  of  so  poplar  and  usefbl  a 
flower,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  affreeable  to  those  who 
follow  up  the  parterre  system  of  flower  gardening.  So 
much  progress,  indeed,  has  been  made  in  this  direction,  that 
the  term  "S<^let  Pelargonium"  is  now  made  to  stand 
sponsor  for  varieties  furnishing  a  long  catalogue  of  colour^* 
running  through  the  various  shades  of  scarlet,  crimson,  rose» 
pink,  salmon,  and  white.  With  this  progress  the  name  of 
I>onald  Beaton  will  ever  be  associated  in  &e  annals  of  flower 
gardening.  For  many  of  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  de- 
voted himself  with  much  zeal  to  the  cross-breeding  of  the 
Pelargonium,  mainly  with  the  view  of  raising  new  varieties 
adapted  to  supply  the  wsnts  of  the  flower  gardener;  and 
we  need  do  no  more  than  refer  to  Stella,  Cybister,  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  to  show  that  his  labours  were  rewarded  by  a 
fair  share  of  success.  T7p  to  the  dose  of  his  life  Mr.  Beaton 
continued  these  cross-breeding  experiments,  and  a  larg^ 
number  of  seedling^,  bloomed  and  unbloomed,  were  left  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  From  these,  starting  from  the  vantage 
ground  already  gained,  a  great  further  advance  was  ex- 
pected, and  has  since  been  realised.  Some  few  choice  sorts 
had  been  selected  by  him  for  distribution  shortly  before  he 
was  taken  from  amongst  us,  and  among  them  was  the  variety 
called  Indian  Tellow,  of  which  we  now  g^ve  an  illustration. 
The  whole  of  the  seedlings  just  referred  to,  bloomed  and 
unbloomed,  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  W.  Paul,  of 
Waltham  Cross,  and  it  is  from  the  plant  as  bloomed  by  him 
during  the  past  summer  that  our  drawing  has  been  made ; 
while  among  the  more  juvenile  batch  of  seedlings  man^ 
choice  novelties  have  appeared,  of  which  the  public  will 
hear  more  in  due  time.  Thus,  from  the  ordinary  race  of 
scarlets,  the  bedder-out  will  have  acquired  amongst  Pelar- 
goniums, besides  the  pinks,  roses,  salmons,  and  whites  he 
already  possessed,  a  variety  of  tints  which  will  be  invaluable 
to  him — ^passing  off  in  one  direction  towards  orange  and 
yellow,  and  in  the  other  towards  purple-rose  or  magenta. 
These  novelties,  many  of  them,  combine  the  prolific  bloom 
of  the  Nosegay  race  with  the  better-shaped  blossoms  of  the 
more  ordinary  kinds ;  and  it  is  to  this  race  of  what  may  be 
called  semi-Noseg^ys  that  our  present  subject  belong^. 

"  Beaton's  Indian  Yellow  Pelargonium  is  a  variety  of  free 
growth  and  of  dwarfish  habit.  It  has,  as  will  be  seen,  zonate 
leaves,  and  its  flower-trusses  are  well  furnished ;  the  latter 
were,  indeed,  rather  thin  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance 
in  public,  but,  as  the  more  natural  season  of  bloom  came 
round,  this  meagreness  was  altogether  lost,  and  the  plants 
bore  well-frimished  trusses  as  much  as  4  inches  across,  and 
containing  fifty  or  more  of  the  large  well-formed  blossoms. 
The  colour  has  a  strongly  marked  shade  of  Indian  yellow^ 
which  is  at  once  apparent  when  the  plant  is  brought  into 
contiguity  with  either  a  pure  scarlet  or  one  of  the  mag^ta- 
tinted  race.  The  colour  may  be  described  as  an  orange 
scarlet,  with  a  suflfusion  of  golden  yellow,  or  a  wash  of  the 
same  colour  overlaid.  The  variety,  indeed,  is  a  most  unex- 
pected and  valuable  addition  to  the  materials  for  the  parterre, 
all  the  more  welcome  as  being  the  first  of  this  colour  which 
will  be  placed  within  reach  of  the  fiower  gardener." — (Florist 
and  Pomologist,  iv.  1.) 


TASMANIAN    G^AEDENEES'   AND   AMATEURS* 

HOETICULTUEAL  EXHIBITION. 

Tm  spring  show  of  flowers,  firuits,  and  veg^etables,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Gardeners'  and  Amateurs'  Horticultural 
Society,  took  place  in  the  Alliance  Booms,  Hobart  Town, 
on  the  26th  of  October,  1864,  and  was  in  all  respects  suc- 
cessfrd  above  the  average  of  these  periodical  displays.  The 
collection  of  flowers  was  excellent  both  as  regards  the 
number,  quality,  and  variety  of  the  exhibitions,  and  tiie 
same  remark  may,  with  almost  equal  truthfulness,  be  applied 
to  tiie  other  divisions  of  the  Show.  The  fact  that  the 
season  is  what  is  generally  described  as  a  late  one,  rendered 
the  floral  collection  and,  in  a  minor  degree,  the  vegetables. 
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less  attractive  than  under  more  fovouxable  atmospheric 
conditions  precedent  they  would  have  been.  In  the  floral 
department  one  of  the  first  objects  to  attract  the  notice  of 
ft  visitor,  was  a  very  beaatiftd  Torenia  pnlcherrima,  a  new 
Tarietj  of  stove  plant,  contributed  by  Messrs.  Osborne  and 
Sons.  On  the  same  table,  and  on  either  side  of  the  hand- 
some plant  just  named,  were  two  large  cases  of  cut  flowers 
very  artistically  grouped,  and  the  property  of  Messrs.  Osborne 
and  T.  Johnson  respectively.  Both  collections  were  very 
pleasing  and  of  such  nearly  equal  merit  as  to  occasion  some 
&ouble  to  the  Judges  in  arriving  at  a  decision  upon  their 
merits,  but  the  palm  of  victory  was  finally  awarded  to  the 
Messrs.  Osborne.  On  the  first  stand  facing  the  doors  stood 
a  beautiful  and  vaJuable  collection  of  twelve  greenhouse 
plants,  for  which  the  Society's  silver  medal  was  most  worthily 
bestowed.  The  next  object  to  catch  the  eye  was  a  magnifi- 
cent Strelitzia  reginae  exhibited  by  the  Messrs.  Osborne,  and 
which  constituted  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  Show. 
Li  the  Amateur  class,  Mr.  Johnson  deservedly  obtained  a 
first  prize  for  a  handsome  collection  of  six  greenhouse 
plants,  amoDgst  which  an  Azalea  was  conspicuously  charm- 
ing. Amongst  the  cut  fiowers,  all  the  collections  of  Eoses, 
Anemones,  and  Tulips  were  disqualified  firom  receiving  prizes 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  in  accordance  (as  regards 
number  of  blooms  exhibited)  with  the  Society's  schedules. 
Of  the  first-named  class  Mr.  Johnson's  were  decidedly  the 
best  in  the  room,  whilst  another  collection  (for  exhibition 
only)  by  Mr.  Luckman,  of  Sandy  Bay,  possessed  considerable 
merit.  A  box  of  Anemones,  also  transmitted  for  exhibition 
only,  by  Mr.  Thos.  Bentley,  deserved  commendatory  mention. 
The  Tulips  of  Mr.  Johnson  and  of  Mr.  Smith  (nurseryman) 
also  merited  favourable  notice. 

In  the  class  for  fruits  a  couple  of  very  fine  Pine  Apples  were 
shown  by  the  Messrs.  Osborne,  some  excellent  Pears  by  Mr. 
Thomas,  and  some  Black  Achan  Pears  by  Mrs.  W.  Lindsay. 
Amongst  the  Apples,  the  Sturmer  Pippins  of  Mr.  Smith,  and 
the  Newtown  Pippins  of  Mr.  J.  Dickenson,  were  the  most 
worthy  of  praise. 

In  the  vegetable  division,  the  Society's  sUver  medal,  for  the 
best  collection,  was  given  to  Mr.  Chandler,  gardener  to  His 
Excellency,  and  some  remarkably  fine  Caulifiowers  were 
sent  in  (for  exhibition  only)  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  of  Sandy 
Bay,  and  others  by  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  of  nearly  equal  merit. 
Some  Cabbages  exhibited  by  Mr.  Culf,  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
and  one  of  which  weighed  no  less  than  14  lbs.,  were  said  to 
be  the  finest  ever  shown  at  an  exhibition  of  the  Society.  A 
collection  of  Onions,  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  Dickenson,  and 
one  of  Asparagus  by  the  Messrs.  Osborne,  were  also  of  strik- 
ing  excellence. 

We  had  nearly  omitted  to  state  that  Mr.  Abbott,  as  usual, 
contributed  from  the  Eoyal  Society's  Gardens,  an  extensive 
and  handsome  assortment  of  growing  fiowers,  which  largely 
contributed  to  the  pictorial  effect,  S  we  may  so  term  it,  of 
the  entire  display. 

[The  correspondent  who  sent  us  the  above  report,  adds 
that  there  is  no  other  colony  of  the  Australian  gproup  so  well 
adapted  to  the  pm'suit  of  horticulture  as  Tasmania.  In  fact 
it  beurs  the  enviable  reputation  of  being  "the  Gkoden  of 
Australia;"  and  no  pne  after  reading  the  report  and  the 
list  we  have  of  prizes  awarded  to  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias, 
Petunias,  Cinerarias,  Azaleas,  and  numerous  single  speci- 
mens of  other  plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables  would  be  in- 
clined to  doubt  its  title  to  that  reputation.] 


BEUEE:^  CLAIRGEAU  PEABt-MUSCAT  de 

SARBELLE  GEAPE. 

In  Dr.  Hogg's  "  Fruit  Manual,"  first  edition,  he  speaks 
thus  of  the  Beurr6  Clairgeau  Pear:—" A  handsome  and 
showy  Pear,  ripe  in  November.  Its  appearance  is  its 
<r*-eatest  recommendation." 

Two  years  ago  I  planted  a  bush  of  this  sort,  and  I 
.^thered  from  it  in  October  this  year  half  a  dozen  Pears, 
/hich  I  laid  upon  a  shelf  in  my  sitting-room,  where  a  fire 
"  kept  up,  and  a  few  days  ago  I  felt  Sie  Pears,  and  they 
no  wed  no  sign  of  ripening ;  but  this  day  I  tried  them  again, 
hey  had  turned  to  an  orange  red  colour,  and  are  melting 
^nd  musky,  not  coarse-grained,  bat  very  agreeable.    I  had 


thing  else,  relying  upon  the  rather  onfitvoorable  ehagftotir 
given  by  Dr.  Hogg ;  but  as  a  December  P^ar  I  think  tt 
quite  worth  saving,  and  equal  to  most. 

I  do  not  think,  too,  that  enough  justice  is  done  to  tiia 
Muscat  de  Sarbelle  Grape  by  Dr.  Hogg.  It  does  not  oov* 
tainly  hang  or  set  well,  but  the  fiavour  is  rich  and  sweal^ 
and  it  is  hardy  and  prolific.  I  am  very  sorry  to  difliar  firam 
such  a  judge  as  Dr.  Hogg,  but  I  speak  of  fruit  as  of  mAn— > 
as  I  find  them.— Jas.  C.  Babnham,  Norwich. 

[We  are  glad  to  find  that  Beurr^  Clairgeau  snooeeds  lo 
well  at  Norwich,  and  is  not  coarse-grained.  It  is  doabHest  ft 
very  handsome  Pear,  though,  as  our  correspondent  remaiki, 
it  is  melting  and  musky,  but  very  agreeable;  still  it  will  not 
compare  in  fiavour  with  Glou  Morceau,  Enighfs  Monarch, 
Moccas,  Winter  Nells,  Henriette  Bouvier,  Thompson's,  and 
many  others  that  are  in  season  at  the  same  timej. 


EOYAL  HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

Thb  second  of  the  Saturday  Shows  was  held  at  Soath 
Kensington  on  the  14th  inst.,  in  the  same  place  as  its  prede- 
cessor— a  heated  room  adjoining  the  eastern  entranoe  and 
conservatory.  The  last  Show,  though  small,  was  varied, 
and  had  a  respectable  appearance,  but  on  this  oooasioin 
there  was  very  little  to  be  seen,  and  hardly  any  one  to  see 
it.  Between  3  and  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  we 
visited  it,  there  were  not  half  a  dozen  people  in  the  room, 
and  not  more  than  a  score  or  two  in  the  conservatory  listen- 
ing to  the  band,  which  was  indeed  the  only  attraction.  The 
objects  invited  were  Cyclamens,  and  of  these  two  small  lota 
were  shown.  That  from  Messrs.  £.  G.  Henderson,  whidh 
received  a  first-class  certificate,  contained  several  pret^ 
varieties,  and  well  gprown;  the  other,  which  was  second, 
came  from  Mr.  Aldr^,  Eilbum,  and  consisted  of  seedHngs. 

Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  also  received  second-class  cer- 
tificates for  Sonchus  laciniatus,  with  ornamental  deeply  cat 
bright  green  leaves ;  and  Senecio  Ghiesbreghti,  with  laige 
heads  of  yellow  fiowers,  but  rather  coarse-lo<3nng. 

From  the  Eev.  George  Cheere,  Papworth  Hall,  CazUm, 
came  a  nice  plant  of  Mignonette,  and  Mrs.  Pollock  G^eraninm, 
from  a  cutting  put  in  in  August,  and  kept  in  a  cool  green- 
house, the  pl^t  having  its  beautiful  zonate  markuigs  very 
well  developed.  For  both  of  these  objects  first-class  certi-- 
ficates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Cheere. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Meredith,  Garston,  exhibited  splendid  bunches 
of  Black  Alicante  Grape,  the  large  oval  berries  of  which 
were  covered  with  a  dense  bluish- black  bloom.  For  this  a 
first-class  certificate  was  awarded.  Child  of  Hale,  a  seedling 
between  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Syrian,  and  which 
has  been  already  several  times  noticed  in  these  colamns^ 
was  also  shown  by  the  same  exhibitor.  The  bunch 
about  11  inches  long,  and  8i  across  the  shoulders. 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN   OARDEN. 

MANTJBiNa  and  trenching  vacant  ground  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with  in  favourable  weather.  The  formation  <^  new 
borders,  and  all  descriptions  of  work  requiring  the  removal 
of  earth,  should  also  be  attended  to.  Clean  plots  of  grovmd 
immediately  the  crops  are  off,  as,  if  refrise  is  left,  it  only 
affords  shelter  to  vermin.  In  mild  weather  the  vegetaUe 
quarters  would  be  much  benefited  by  a  dressing  of  salt  and 
hot  lime,  repeated  two  or  three  times.  This,  by  killing  the 
present  stock  of  slugs,  will  save  much  after-trouble.  In 
dry  weather  stir  between  such  crops  as  Cabbage,  Lettoos!, 
Peas,  &c.  Artichokes  (Jerusalem),  trench  them  out  and  stove 
the  best  in  sand  for  use,  and  replant  the  remainder.  OnumM, 
sow  in  a  warm  corner  for  sprmg  use,  and  plant  out  small 
ones  of  last  year's  growth  for  the  same  purpose,  and  to  bnib 
for  kitchen  use;  the  soil  should  be  light  and  rich.  ShaUoia, 
a  healthy  well-prepared  situation  should  be  chosen  for  them^ 
some  charred  refUse  applied,  and  the  roots  placed  on  tlMl 
surface  of  the  soiL  By  this  treatment  this  useM  bolb  wfll 
increase  most  abunduitly;  no  frost  will  iignre  it;  and  if 
worms  are  found  troublesome  at  first,  in  displacing  tiuniy 
nothing  more  is  required  but  a  slight  sprinWng  oF  ikked 
livpA ;  the  roots  aoor*  ^ush  into  the  soil,  and  beoome  fim^jr 
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fixed.  H4ir9tndkK  thk  ihcnild  be  trenched  oat,  the  best 
loots  itcred  in  huicI,  the  eoil  well  muiared,  and  the  nnall 
zfnplaBtcd.  In  this  department,  as  in  others,  alterations 
wm  oeearionaJlj  be  reqnned,  snoh  as  taking  np  and  reUying 
Bois-edgiiiffs  that  have  beoome  imperf^  or  grown  too 
straaff  aira  balky,  taming  or  sorfacing  walks  with  fresh 
gtwm;  and  snch  jobs  shoald  be  done,  if  possible,  before 
the  bo^  season. 

VBUIT  OABDnN. 

If  any  planting  of  froit  trees  remains  to  be  done,  this 
ahoold  be  seen  to  very  soon,  and  every  available  dicpatch 
used  to  complete  it.  If  it  is  worth  while  to  occnpy  gronnd 
with  froit  trees,  and  incar  the  expense,  &c.,  of  planting 
them,  it  is  certainly  worth  consideration  whether  the  groond 
is  in  the  best  possible  state  of  preparation  for  bein^  planted 
with  frxdt  trees,  and  to  incur  any  expense  and  trouble  which 
may  be  necessary  to  render  the  soil  as  suitable  as  it  can  be 


with  some  good,  ridi,  fresh  soil,  and  this  cannot  be  done  at 
a  better  season  than  the  present.  Attend  to  the  trainlBg 
of  plants  on  wires  and  trelUses.  Fast-growing  plants,  maa 
as  Tropeolnms,  will  require  looking  to  frequently.  The 
various  composts  that  will  soon  be  required  for  potting 
plants  will  be  benefited  by  bcdng  frequently  turned  over 
during  dzy  frosty  weather.  Such  composts  shoald  not  be 
allowed  to  become  wet  either  from  exposure  to  rain  or  snow. 

PITS  AMD  VBAMXS. 

The  stock  of  bedding-out  plants  should  now  be  looked 
over ;  where  anything  is  short  remove  a  portion  of  the  stock 
into  a  warm  house  to  produce  cuttings  for  propagation.  It 
is  often  difficult  to  procure  sufficient  plants  of  some  kinds  in 
the  autumn ;  and  cutting^  of  all  the  more  softwooded  plants 
struck  in  this  and  the  next  month,  and  properly  hardened 
off,  will  bloom  equally  well,  if  not  better,  than  those  struck 
in  the  previous  autumn.     It  is,  however,  advisable  io  have 


made  for  the  kind  of  trees  with  which  it  is  to  be  planted,  bedding-out  Geraniums  and  other  woody  plants  struck  and 

To  do  this  is  seldom  a  work  involving  much  direct  outlay;  ^ell  established  before  winter.— W.  Kbaki. 

fbr,  if  the  ground  is  well  drained,  little  else  is  required 

except  labour,  as  a  supply  of  good  loamy  soil  can  generally  

be  obtained  about  most  places  in  the  country.    It  is  useless  TinrKTr^  o   /a-o  mTrr!*   t  a  om  inr  v>^ir 

to  plant  trees  except  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  their  doing  UUiiNCrb   OF  THE   liAbl    W  KKK, 

weU ;  and  the  necessary  preparations  for  securing  this  can  kitchsn  oabdbn. 

be  more  conveniently,  cheaply,  and  effectually  made  before  Turf -pits,  Earih-pUs,  j'^.— One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks 

planting  than  afterwuds.  attending  turf-pits,  in  winter,  is  the  harbour  that  the  dry 

FLOwxs  OASDEN  ^^^  walL  affora  to  mice  and  rats,  especially  the  former* 

I*t  the  most  be  nu^deoffavoarable  weather  in  the  way  of   ^^^  t%TV^" ^'^f^^^^ -"^  ^U  ^ 

pushing  forward  new  work,  and  all  out-door  operations.  Turf,  u^M.4.^   *^ /-               -ft.  *u^ik      j             *    ^ -J      1  jI:-/^ 

i.^  i«««i  ;o  o,.  ^^.^^  .11  fi.^  <.««o^.»  4.u~v«^   ^^A  i4-  w..v^  better  to  dispense  with  the  boards,  so  as  to  afford  no  lodging- 

^  level.  18  an  eyewre  all  the  sewon  through,  and  it  makes  j^  ^^^  ^^          ^           .^  '^       all  will  go  on^w3l 

the  mowing  more  tedious  and  difficult:  hence  it  is  worth  an    JV ^ r^     ,.^  w"^"*.    *-  c*.  «xuu  w^ux  au     *X4  ^y,  v«  «f»A 

effort  to  s?are  time  to  make  it  level  and  smooth.     Sweep  ?^^!f^,A''^^  ^t,'^"?/'"^  ^^'    f''^  ^^^'''v'^  ^''''  ^ 

Uwns  occaSonaUy,  to  dear  them  of  faUen  bits  of  sticks,  &c. ;  ^^^*^*^,^*^^  fl  whole  covered  up  for  a  week  or  so,  the 

and  use  the  rolle?  here  and  on  gravel  frequently,  to  secure  Z  ,1^,^  Tc^.^^TtrV' IT ZTrr^L^^^^^^ 

•  4s«m  <in.rv^f)«   <>r..r«»/.       If  v.,iu«    jfc«     «.«,^  li»^4.^^    «-  the  centres  of  Cauuflowera,  and  even  pretty  well  taking 

^i?f^  ™^i    t^^V-  ¥  ^""^^  &c*  were  planted,  as  ^  ^^  ^^^      ^  ^^    j           ^  blanched  EndivT^ 

advised,  in  the  beds  which  are  afterwards  devoted  to  the  j^^Lrr  xi*^  t!!™  k1o««i.Zi  fu..  ^^^^tT^Ini   ♦k^J^nv^  ^T 

usual  bedding-out  plants,  they  wiU  now  be  pushing  above  Jf^^^ej  <^e  more  blandied  the  more  will  they  lie  it. 

^wm^w,A   J^^A^n  «J^««^  -  -kIk*  ^!1*1«+;^«     Gr«!S;v„r  tI-p  Dunng  the  last  frost  we  thus  lost  a  lot  of  mce  Cauliflower. 

groimd,  and  will  require  a  slight  protection      Sawdust,  leaf  ^  ^    ^          ^         ^     ^  ^.          ^      ^      ^    ^^^    ^ 

mould,  or  old  tan  may  be  put  over  such  as  the  best  sorts  of  „x^^^^ZJt  f^^"^ J\  J«i  j    u              milJ^!;^  *  1"  ^  I^T! 

A«itt«»l««o.  fi^ii.o  TTl<.^wvfV.o  „«^  T«i;««  /»«..««,v«  4.v.«  o««  when  shut  up  in  total  darkness.      The  old  tales  of  cats 

duous  trees  and  shrubs  for  ornamental  purposes,  may  be  -  St'^'/^i'  though  they  do  see  well  in  twilight  and  compaia. 

moved  with  safety  while  the  mild  weather  lasts,  and  the  ^^^  ?^^T';  .r^-^""  ^^t^  ^^♦^•^''1*  l^  l^  *  ^^1,^^ 

ww^.  r>wv».w^^  K^  .  ^^^Av.iJ^  ^»  ^«r«««.  ..^-^f  f^r^«««  ■  l^a^®  little  but  their  scent  and  their  whiskers  to  guide  them, 

roots  protected  by  amuldimg  or  covering  of  rotten  dung ;  rj^           ^  phosphoric  paste  spread  on  bread  tnd  butter, 

aay  in  danger  of  being  blown  about  by  high  wmds^and  I  ,^\Lrf^/,^/^^!Z.^^^^               i..„,  ^„.  «j^  ^J 
their  roots  u 
any   shrubs, 

fof*^ttlly";itt'a  foritrand  I  trench,  ir^di^  wTftSt  I  wm'^S!^  ^fZ'^Zf^^  ^^fT!^^''J^*^Z. 

wide,  made  aroand  them  on  the  outaide.  and  fresh  and  en-  i  ^,J^'fj'3fJ^^  ^^tlt^vt^L^t^SZi^  SS 

riched  8oa  filled  into  the  trench,  in  which  the  roots  will  ex-  ,  T^^l"  '"*^^*-  ^  Z.ll^^fi}^  »/h  ^.'^l?  hnStW 

tend  and  Inxnriate  during  the  summer.  Although  evergreens,  ^l^L^td^Tce  in  wtot^                                    ^^^ 

'^*^.r,^J'^i^'l«  RrnS^^i^'Z^f  f„H l^w^if^!^,:  C«!<T^-Kemoved  the  stubble,  so  as  to  expose  the  head, 

some,  such  as  Kalmias,  Khododendrons,  and  other  American  ^*  xu«  n^i^..,     xxr^  v.«-^  ^^4.  «1*  v.^a  a.^*  -«.«««a  A*./%no4. 

shrubs,  do  best  in  a  mossy  humid  soil,  or  peat  earth ;  and.  ?J  f'lf  ±^:  J^^^H  ^ft^^^I^ ^\i^^'Zn?^ 

althongh  deciduous  shrubs  in  general  thrive  well  in  light  iL^f^     ?!        oovermg  of  b«mch«.  Md  toen  somej^ 

lo«nV^  .uidy  soils,  some  kinds,  such  as  Eoses  andAcadas.  ^^l'±,  \^  ^^  'T            m   'i.^^    Wn^Hl^^fcl 

flow^  better  in  a  rich  mellow  loam ;  but  whoever  is  curious  ^l''S^^•J''l^'""*i^^  ~"*"^.i.^*^5^'„«  !t?  th^  cJS^ 

in  ooUecUons  of  shrubs  is  generaUy  acquainted  with  the  °^  *?  ,^''*',.  *^'°  P'S""  V  *''®  ^o^'^^f  tj«  <]«^ 

-I;ir_.~LV i^*.»ir<v<,  »i,^i,  K^.ifi,„  L-^^iT  especially  when  a  sudden  thaw  comes.    When  the  leaves 

■oils  moat  nutoble  for  the.r  healthy  growth.  ai^uch  injured,  and  the  leaf-stalks  broken,  the  Celery  is 

OBSXKHOUBE  AND  coNSEBVATOBY.  apt  to  decay  in  the  bed,  and  in  that  case  it  will  keep  better 

Stagnant  air  will  prove  unfavourable  to  the  plants  bloom-  if  taken  up  rather  dry,  and  packed  closely  together  in  a 

ing  in  the  conservatory,  and  water  settling  on  the  flowers  dark  place.    The  snow  £EJling  heavily  will  be  a  good  pro- 

wul  soon  destroy  them ;  moderate  fires,  with  ventilation  when  tection  if  frost  come.   We  can  prognosticate  little  at  present 

the  weather  wiU  permit,  will  be  necessary.  Water  sparingly,  in  these  sudden  changes. 

and  damp  the  house  as  moderately  as  possible.    Do  not  Potaioes, — Looked  over  those  intended  for  seed,  laying  them 

allow  bolbs  to  remain  in  the  forcing-pit  after  they  have  open  that  they  might  not  sprout  too  much.  A  nice  lot  in  small 

developed  their  blossom,  they  may  be  preserved  much  longer  pots,  the  latter  filled  with  roots,  in  the  Mushroom-house, 

in  the  conservatory.     Luculia  gratissima  should  have  the  are  waiting  for  a  chance  to  be  transferred  to  beds,  with  just 

fiivofoxed  place.    Cinerarias  will  now  for  some  time  add  to  a  little  heat  from  leaves  below  them.    These  generally  crop 

the  gaiety.      In  the  gpreenhouse.  Pelargoniums  will  soon  all  the  sooner  from  the  roots  being  oonfined.    At  first  much 

leqoiie  additional  pot-room.    See  that  your  specimen  plants  heat  is  disliked  by  the  Potato,  and  early  ones  rarely  crop 

era  not  too  closely  placed.    It  is  extremely  <ufficult  to  keep  well  when  it  is  given.    Slow  and  sure  is  a  better  motto.    To 

pbate  of  this  sort  inactive,  repress  very  active  growth  by  have  nice  young  ones  now,  they  should  have  been  started  in 

^jMijiny  them  cool  and  airy.    Calceolarias  may  be  slightly  October.    Winter-grown  ones,  however,  are  seldom  nice  and 

eneoaiaged  to  grow.    Where  the  twiners  for  covering  the  mealy  unless  they  get  sun ;  and  young  waxy  ones,  or  what 

roof  ne  grown  in  boxes,  or  have  but  limited  root-room,  as  seem  so,  may  be  had  with  less  trouble  by  planting  about  tiie 

madk  of  the  surfiMse  soil  should  be  removed  annually  as  can  middle  and  end  of  Jaly,  and  keeping  the  produce  in  dryish 

be  doBB  withoat  lerioasly  iigoring  the  roots,  replacing  it  earth. 


JOUBSTAL  OF  HOETICULTURB  AND  COTTAGB  GABDENBB.         C  Jmuxmt  n.  MB. 


^Iktarf  Kidney  Semn, — Sowed  in  boxes  in  front  of  Oacum- 
ber-bed,  to  be  afberwazds  transplanted  into  beds  or  pots.  At 
tbos  season  we  prefer  pots,  as  they  are  easier  managed  and 
oan  be  mo^ed,  where  room  is  limited,  to  suit  any  fresh 
aDaiigement.  How  few  can  complain  of  an  inability  to  fill 
all  their  glass  space,  the  oiy  is  all  in  an  opposite  direction. 
How  shul  we  give  an3rthing  like  justice  to  the  myriads  of 
things  requiring  onr  attention,  and  all  demanding  the  best 
positions  ? 

CdtibeigeM, — Stirred  the  sorfiM^e  of  the  soil  and  pat  some 
charred  rabbish  round  the  plants,  which  will  keep  some 
enemies  from  them  and  LeUaces ;  but  we  have  also  been 
obliged  to  place  a  net  all  round  the  quarter  to  save  the  nice 
young  plants  from  rabbits  and  hares.  This  garden  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  Ivy  fence  which  looks  nice  in  the  place,  but 
it  is  a  fine  harbour  for  these  marauders,  and  they  lie  so 
dose  in  it  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  dislodging  them. 
These  thieves  do  eat  the  Cabbages,  and,  therefore,  do  a  little 
good  for  themselves ;  but  when  they  nip  out  the  points  of 
young  trees,  and  top  the  shoots  and  leave  them,  they  do  so 
much  mischief  that  no  quarter  should  be  g^ven  them.  For 
want  of  netting-in  a  young  plantation  of  trees,  &c.,  we 
used  to  find  a  stout  softish  string  well  dipped  in  oil  and  tar, 
and  stretched  all  round  some  6  inches  from  the  ground,  a 
good  preservative,  taking  care  to  run  a  brush  with  the  moist 
material  along  the  string  when  it  became  dry.  We  shall  be 
obliged  to  try  this  and  other  plans  again.  Will  any  corre- 
cniondent  say  what  is  the  best  and  simplest  protection  from 
these  marauders  in  the  case  of  young  plantations  ?  Our  ex- 
perience leads  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  what  will  deter  at 
one  time  ceases  eventually  to  be  any  bugbear,  animals  in 
this  respect  becoming  too  much  like  men,  who  are  apt  to 
fonn  ideas  of  what  is  vicious  and  wrong,  in  proportion  as 
th^  refrain  or  indulge. 

Cucumbers  and  other  matters  much  the  same  as  previous 
weeks. 

TBTTIT  GABDIN. 

Pruned,  &c.,  in  favourable  weather.  Watered  Strawberries 
under  cover  and  coming  into  bloom.  Looked  over  Grapes, 
and  examined  the  fruit-room.  Apples  are  in  general  keep- 
ing well,  as  they  ought  to  do  after  such  a  dry  summer. 
Continued  most  of  the  operations  alluded  to  last  week. 

OBNAMSNTAL  DBPABTmCNT. 

The  snow  will  temporarily  stop  our  work  of  grubbing  up 
old  stumps  and  roots  from  a  part  where  trees  have  been 
felled,  and  where  some  more  ornamental  objects  will  be  sub- 
stituted.   The  best  way  to  do  such  worK,  when  the  ground 
is  fUl  of  roots,  is  not  only  to  take  up  all  the  stumps,  but  to 
trench  the  ground  and  clear  it  of  roots.    Where  the  ground 
had  previously  been  thickly  planted,  this  is  a  very  laborious 
operation,  and  takes  up  much  time;  but  it  is  by  far  the 
best,  as  the  decaying  roots  of  the  removed  trees  are  apt  to 
become  harbours  for  various  sorts  of  fungi,  &c.,  that  wUl  be 
apt  to  hurt  the  roots  of  the  fresh  trees.    The  next  best, 
perhaps,  and  which  we  will  adopt  to  save  time,  is  to  take 
out  the  stumps  that  are  most  in  our  way,  to  chip  the  out- 
sfdes  of  hardwooded  trees  of  the  bark  and  a  portion  of  the 
alburnum,  coat  these  parts  with  tar,  and  then  bore  two  or 
three  holes  about  the  centre  of  the  stump.    The  tar  will 
prevent  the  dock  stooling  at  the   sides,  and  the  holes, 
becoming  receptacles  for   moisture,  will   cause  the  dock 
gradually  to  rot  away.     Then  take  out  holes  from  5  to 
10  feet  in  diameter,  and  fill  up  with  good  fresh  soil,  and 
plant  on  knolls  if  deemed  advisable,  which  is  suitable  for 
most  of  the  Pine  tribe.    Such  fresh  soil  would  be  a  necessary 
addition  to  the  exhausted  earth  at  any  rate.    The  old  soil, 
outside  of  the  mounds,  will  derive  fertility  from  the  want  of 
CK^ping;  but  when  the  roots  of  the  young  trees  penetrate 
nto  the  old  soil,  and  if  it  be  deemed  necessary,  more  fresh 
30il  may  then  be  added.    This  hole,  mound,  and  platform 
planting  enables  a  person  to  do  the  work  sooner  at  first, 
ind  yet  gives  the  fresh  trees  a  good  chance,  and  then  more 
lelp  can  be  given  at  a  convenient  opportunity,  when  time 
an  be  better  spared.     In  most  ganiens  large  jobs  can 
lardly  be  carried  out  and  thorough^  finished  at  once,  with 
*^he  usual  complement  of  labour,  when  it  could  be  comfort- 
*bly  managed  when  done  at  different  and  suitable  times, 
"^e  plai***-  -Jso  get  the  fresh  food  just  as  they  are  prepared 


at  first,  as  then  the  trees  might  be  helped  continuously  aS 
the  same,  whether  planted  on  the  level  or  elevatea  on 
mounds.  In  the  latter  case,  if  the  turf  is  removed,  the 
mound  can  be  easily  widened.  Would  Mr.  Barnes  kind]|y 
tell  our  readers  if  he  has  yet  added  to  the  mounds  of  the 
Wellingtonia  group  at  Bicton,  the  size  of  these  moands» 
and  the  size  of  the  plants  now  ?  It  would  be  interesting  to 
many  to  know. 

Tuming-up  Flower-beds  and  Borders. — Where  these  are  not 
planted  this  work  has  been  proceeded  with   in  suitable 
weather.    One  of  our  points  is  deep  stirring,  and  g^ertDy 
mixing  just  a  little  of  the  subsoil,  stirring  that,  howcTer, 
and  leaving  it  mostly  where  it  is.    Last  season,  though  so 
dry.  Scarlet  Gemaniums  did  splendidly,  never  better ;  but 
in  taking  some  up  we  traced  the  roots  fully  4  feet  down* 
All  their  roots  were  much  deeper  than  usuaL     SurfiEUse- 
rooting  plants,  as  Calceolarias,  suffered  most.     "Never  dii 
there  seem  such  rooting  work  before.    The  ground  turned 
up  now  seems  in  many  cases  as  fall  of  roots,  as  an  old  wig  is 
full  of  hair.    The  tuming-up  of  these,  and  the  frost  and  the 
atmosphere  together,  will  reduce  these  decomposing  roots 
into  manure  for  the  future  crop.  We  prefer  ridging-up  aH  such 
soil,  and  mixing  considerably  as  we  go  along,  and  keeping 
a  good  portion  of  the  surface  soil  at  the  surface,  instead  of 
turning  it  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  trench.    The  surface 
soil  is  the  richest,  and  we  wish  the  richest  to  be  at  the  sur- 
face to  encourage  quick  growth  when  the  plants  are  turned 
out.    The  comparatively  poorer  soil  at  a  greater  depth  g^ves 
just  enough  of  a  check  to  promote  free  blooming.     Were 
the  richest  soil  turned  to  the  bottom,  we  would  have  more 
foliage  than  we  wanted,  and  would  be  obliged  to  plant 
thinner  and  to  disleaf  considerably  besides.    To  insure  rich- 
ness at  the  surface,  what  little  we  can  g^ve  in  the  shape  of 
leaf  mould  or  well-rotted  hotbed  manure   (mestly  leaves 
with  a  little  dung),  we  place  on  the  surface.    This,  though 
no  doubt  the  practice  would  bo  condemned  by  good  agri- 
culturists, we  generally  throw  over  the  ridges  and  leave  it 
there  for  a  considerable  time  exposed.    W^  no  doubt  lose 
manurial  properties  by  the  exposure,  but  we  gain  in  sweet- 
ness and  the  killing  of  worms,  &o.,  by  the  frost.    We  gene- 
rally turn  it  in  a  few  inches  without  levelling  the  ndges 
before  it  would  be  too  much  dried  by  spring  winds.    In  soch 
mellow  surfaces  most  things  succeed  well  when  they  are 
turned  out,  and  one  secret  of  a  rich  fiower  garden  in  sum- 
mer, we  believe  to  be  free  growth  at  first  and  more  stunted 
growth  afterwards.    The  deep  stirring  prevents  much  of  a 
check,  secures  so  far  against  dryness,  whilst  the  companr- 
tive  poverty  of  the  deeper  soil  prevents  over-luxuriance.    Of 
course  when  great  luxuriance,  as  in  the  case  of  fine-foliaged 
plants,  is  the  object,  the  opposite  course  should  be  follomd, 
as  with  Bicinus,  Canna,  &c. 

Went  on  as  occasion  permitted  in  looking  after  yonn^ 
plants,  damping,  giving  air,  putting  a  little  fire  on,  especi- 
ally during  the  day,  and  potting  greenhouse  and  stove  plftnta 
as  detailed  in  previous  weeks. 

Ice  and  Snow. — ^Had  we  not  some  ice  we  would  have  been 
snow-rolling.  It  is  just  rather  thin  for  that  purpose,  but 
still  a  good  deal  could  have  been  obtained ;  and  j£  a  little 
more  fi^  we  will  most  likely  take  advantage  of  it.  Wa 
presumed  almost  everybody  knew  how  to  do  the  woric,  but 
everybody  does  not;  as  not  so  long  ago  we  saw  some  big 
men  lifting  the  snow  gingerly  on  shovels,  after  scraping  it 
and  throwing  it  into  a  cart — a  very  roundabout  mode  of 
proceeding.  The  snow  will  roll  only  when  it  is  soft  or  ft^di- 
fallen.  Just  stoop  down,  and  make  a  good-sized  ball  as  if 
you  were  to  go  snowballing  on  a  large  scale.  Turn  the  ball 
over  and  over  in  the  snow,  and  as  it  collects  and  gets  large 
you  may  want  a  man  or  two  to  help  you  with  the  huge 
mound  that  adds  to  itself  in  bulk  and  solidity  as  it  is  rolled 
along.  The  size  of  the  huge  ball  may  be  in  proportion  ai 
to  how  you  are  to  get  it  into  the  ico-house  or  ice-stack.  In 
the  former  case  it  may  be  as  large  as  may  be  turned  on  to 
a  barrow,  the  barrow  being  laid  down  on  one  side.  If  to  be 
taken  by  a  cart,  the  larger  the  mound  is  the  better,  as  then 
it  can  be  cut  into  great  lumps  with  a  shovel.  A  heap  iff 
easiest  made  for  a  stack  when  you  can  roll  the  snow  from 
all  the  surrounding  ground.  If  to  be  carted  it  is  of  leu 
moment  where  you  bnng  it  from.  If  the  snow  is  fresh  and! 
soft  a  little  water  will  help  to  solidiQr  it  when  knocked  ftcuSf 
f^cTAfitM*     T«  tbo  case  of  a  stae*"  '^nt  of  doors,  watering  tiie 


rn.  I 
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ootaida  befcra  ■  Iim^  niglit  will  be  k  good  ia«aar*>tiTe  | 
bdbra  oorariBg. 

It  ia  BOW  mr;  many  yean  liDoe  we  listened,  deUgUed 
and  iartnetad,  to  come  of  Mr.  Keane'a  literv;  and  tciantifii! 
eaai^  at  tba  West  Ixiadon  Ganleaen'  Aaaociatiut  for 
Uatnal  ImproTenMoL  Wa  wuh  he  would  write  jnat  auoh 
ma  aaaay  on  the  principles  of  ice-pieaE:r*i))g  aa  ha  woold 
hare  done  then,  with  jut  the  view  before  him  of  snob  a 
""ipk"  of  nptnrned  laces,  with  eara  taking  in  averj  word. 
mnit  ma inninrr  ■^"'^  critici^ng  going  on  quietly  nntil  he  had 
nttaied  the  last  void.  Th«  Umpemiure  of  the  ice  i*  to  us 
lar  from  a  aettled  question.  The  boiling  water  used  for 
each  foct  of  ice,  see  pa.|{e  SO,  must  raise  its  tempetatnie. 
Suppose  that  ice  must  absorb  some  140'  to  become  fluid,  ia 
it  not  feasiblu  to  suppose  that  the  boiling  water  vootd  help 
to  promote  that  fluidity '-  There  id  a  little  doubt  abont  the 
wliole  qnestioD,  so  much  ai  that  we  hsTe  for  years  done 
littlaornothing  in  an  artificial  wiy  to  tlie  ice.  There  might 
be  a  difflcolty,  too,  in  getting  the  Loiliog  water,  and  it  would 
be  easy  to  err  as  to  the  pt'0|)er  quantiiry.  Would  our  frieod 
fpve  OS  more  ina^ht  into  thid  matter? — B.  F. 


CoTTOS. — In  these  dava  of  cotton  famine,  as  there  ara 
many  persons  who  have  hothouses  who  would  liko  to 
plants  for  the  a«fce  <■{  curioaity,  I  may  state  that  I  have 
some  samples  of  Sea  Island  aail  New  Orleans  Cotton  seed 
by  me,  and  Hometimes  I  hare  qnitc  a  number  of  aorta,  which 
I  teat  for  the  Cotton  Snpply  Association  of  Manchester.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  send  a  few  to  nny  ono  on  receipt  of  a 
Btiunped  and  directed  euTelope. — John  Haoue,  36,  Mount 
Slrttt,  Athien-tindtr-Ltine, 


TO   CORRESPONDBNTS. 

*,*  Wa  request  tbat  no  one  will  write  private^  to  the  de- 
partmental  writen  of  the  "  Joomal  of  BortMidtBMk 
Cottage  Oaidenor,  and  Coonby  OmtUmaiL.''  By  m 
doing  they  are  aalaeeted  to  mijutiflable  trouUa  and 
eipense.  All  commnnicatlana  ahoald  tbecefim  be  ad- 
dressed solely  to  Tht  Eiiion  QfVu  Jomnal  qf  Eaitliml 
tart,  if^c,  171,  FUa  SErssl,  Loajois  X.C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  np  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Qardening  Mid  tlieaa 
on  Poultry  and  Bae  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  than 
answarad  promptly  and  oonveniently,  bat  wnte  them 
on  separate  commnnication*.  Also  never  to  send  more 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

X.B. — Many  questions  must  remain  nnanaweted  until  next 
week. 

UTioH  { tf.  A'tfien)— ThenvniuTDlcUsiiipvtar 
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TBADE  CATALOGUE  EECEIVED. 

W.  Cutbosh  <t  Son,  Highgate.  London.— CalaIo;ti<:  of  BtUei 
VagdiMt.  Flower,  and  farm  BetdM. 

C.  E.  Brydgea.  St.  Jantea'a  Square,  Cheltenham. — Spring 
CaiaLafVit  of  Kilrhen  Garden.  Farm,  and  Floicer  Seedt. 

B.  U.  Foynter,  County  Seed  Establishment,  Taunton.— 
fieloilLiil  of  Etigliihand'Foreign  Setdi. 
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BnunciL  CuHinoincw  (a.  Brtn).—'Wm  do  not  immba  jonr 

Lur  HoiLD,  *e.  (.1  AiiicritirrJ.—Tini  mir  ktcn  70111  leif  mould  and 
loot  la  biga  In  tobt  csllir  vLlbonl  lB]nr]>  to  uniriUiic  bnt  Ih*  bigt.  Ttr- 
pvUlD  1B  bellei  ihu  vmri  for  «T«rtng  pLtA.  u  It  fixomdu  w*t,  upaoliiUj  If 
jaa  pai  >  Util*  ba;  u  itnw  bBineEn  ibs  flu  ud  urjwnUa. 

DluciloH  (jr.  A.}.-Mt.  ThDimon.  Aicburfleld,  Drem.  U.S.  Ws  ire 
DM  ■«■(•  thit  Ibe  Tins  joa  mcnllon  bu  been  auppllgd  lo  tli«  t»dc. 

rocnaii  BiKDLiiio  (Samtann) — It  l«  impoitibla  to  (!>■  as  opinlaa  oF 
Ihl  narlU  of  >  HtdllDf  rrom  ■  a>iigls  Bower  and  leir.  It  Kanii «  croai 
with  Borjmblflon.  Tbr  otbar  Utile  BCAp  leama  to  be  a  CntDlaniUa,  but  no 
JndfiDHt  no  be  formed  on  luch  IngmeDta. 

801ITB  AoinxiiiH  Plut  ICciailry  Cbrnia).— We  do  not  iaow  It  by  tba 


If  boltnini  th 


put*  on  lUn  (UeM  of  bmd,  tba  e 

pcnantloD  placed  Id  their  bauQE6%iii  uu  iDaDj^«arainif  aii  loat  pari, 
otic  I((haBldbeIaldMDlaht.Biil»dlrcctlDii«ciilhaooTcri>ll]  Inft 
m,  Kow  liBfOod  tima  to  loMTt  Poplar  oDtilBie,  tiiit  iba  aoantr  li 
OMM  (fur  Ih*  Icarei  fall  tba  better.  Thaj  ihonld  be  laten  from  tba  itn 
rrowlha  of  laii  jttr  and  be  ent  Into  lenjclhi  ef  from  S  10  13  locbrt,  t 
italTdi  of  thdr  leDRlb  belD(  Inearted  in  lb*  eoll.  The  dliunee  aboDlil 
■boat  e  Inebei  apart,  ud  II  ot  19  in  the  nwi.    Tba  modenlel]-  >'n 


»F.ai.i  (4 


-Plihti  rOB   Hifon 


•pbera  In  Iha  rin 

wlng-roem-  for  Ibn 

SSSi„~i, 

M.ad  I.i«. 

r«led  tbe  beM  plan  w* 

It  is  an  ftckuowledged  foct,  that  the  artiSdal  hatishiiig  of 
egga  in  EngUnd  although  carried  oat  od  priuoiplM  Bet  in 
airiet  harmonr  nith  the  natnral  incabation  of  a  hea,  bM  jtt 
proved  far  more  ancaeaaful  than  the  artifliiial  reariog  sf 
chickens.  This,  of  eourse.  \i  eoleij  to  be  aaoribed  to  the 
improvideat  way  in  which  chickena  are  treated  b^we  tlw; 
have  their  natural  protection,  their  feathers,  in  a  climate 
where  the  sudden  cliiLDgHH  in  the  tamperatore  of  tbe  atmo- 
Bphere,  and  the  almost  continaal  hnmidit;  of  the  lodl.  act 
prejudicially  on  young  animal  life;  bnt  surely  these  ara  diffi- 
culties which  can  easily  be  overcome  F  Da  «a  not  obtain 
in  England  by  artiflcial  means  such  splendid  tropioal  frnita 
as  no  tropicsl  climate  can  produce?  And  why  not  anrpui 
^SJpt  in  rearing  poultry,  if  not  in  coat  at  leaat  in  qnalily 
and  scientific  festUng  and  fattening,  for  which  tax  more 
remunerative  prices  areobtwned?  Well,  all  thia  can  now 
be  accomplished  in  England  by  any  person  who  will  foDow 
my  plan  of  hatobing,  rearing,  and  (kttening  poultry  by 
artificial  means.  This  plan  mult  necessarily  db  modified 
according  to  the  impartnnce  of  tbe  breeding  «staUiibment 
and  the  nnmber  of  eggs  to  be  hatched  daily — firom  one  to  a 
thousand — but  the  main  principles  essential  to  tbe  tmooeettol 
artiSciol  breeding  of  poultry  will,  nnder  any  c' 
remaiti  the  same. 


aate,  bnt  to  prevent  tbair  attack)  In  falnra  tEa  atnoipheie  ahonld  b«  bej 

BooBa  lA  eoiUr),--The  Garden  Uinoal  "  for  l.entj  p«t>Ke  etanlt 
■Dd  "  The  PoDltrr-Book  for  Iba  Uanv  '■  lor  leiea  poiUra  aUmph  caB  1 
bad  rraa  by  poK  from  oar  oOea,  and  Kill  iBIl  job. 

ir"*!*!^  "I  b""  nil*'""''  ^"""•:  ^  *''"'  Morcoani  4  and 


Adlmtnm  Nraai-    UlltmMitUii).-vitm  aquiliaa. 

POUITHT,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHBOJICIR 


POULTKY-KEEPING    FROM   A   COMMEBCIAL 
POINT  OF  VIEW. 
(Ci>iitt)tti«d./n»n  pagi  40.) 


Tmoi  is  nothing  absolutely  new  under  the  sun '.  Evan 
batching  ohiokena  by  artificial  means  has  been  carried  on 
in  Egypt,  China,  and  other  eastern  countries,  from  the  re- 
uotMt  ages  to  the  present  day ;  and  yot  in  England  it  has 
bitherto  proved  a  failure  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  It 
is  true  that  in  Egypt,  where  they  hateh  many  millions  of 
ponltij  annually,  artifioial  hatching  is  a  trade  of  itself, 
carried  on  by  hundreds  of  proprietors  of  ovens,  and  their 
mcoess  in  hatching  will  be  apparent  when  it  ia  stated  that 
they  sell  one  hnnified  newly-hatohed  chickens  for  abont  3i,, 
w  that  they  will  return,  free  of  charge,  siity  chickens  for 
erory  hundred  ^ga  entrusted  to  thum  for  hatching.  It  is 
also  ttne,  that  the  climate  and  soil  of  Egypt  ara  more  bvour- 
^e  than  those  of  England  to  tbe  rearing  of  poultry;  bnt 
'htai,  why  sbonld  we  not  appeal  to  science  to  aasiat  ub  in 
)TeroomingthedrawbaokBofouTaoilanddimateP  Nodonbt 
ve  iball  never  be  able  to  produce  ponltry  so  cheap  aa  in 
Egypt,  where  soil,  climate,  labour,  and  cost  of  land  ar« 
nuinently  fbvonrabla  to  a  cheap  prodnctiou;  bat  in  com- 
jenaation  we  can  obtain  fitr  higher  and  in  proportion  moK 


[.  W.-ArUflclal  Hateblaf  Koom. 


The  floor  of  this  room  aboutd  be  formed  of  oonoret«,  Uie 
sides  of  moveable  glazed  frames,  and  tbe  roof  of  boardl 
covered  with  asphalted  felt,  slates,  or  cine.  The  interior 
OQgbt  to  be  fitted  along  the  sides  tvith  moveable  ahelvea, 
which  can  be  drawn  out  for  cleaning.  These  shelves  will  be 
divided  into  separate  comportmeots,  3  feet  long,  i  feet  wid^ 
and  1  footbigh,  tbe  sides  and  the  front,  which  forma  a  door, 
should  bo  made  of  galvanised  iron  wire.  In  each  oompart- 
mcnt  ought  be  be  a  frame  lined  undemeath  with  long  atew 
the  same  aa  in  the  portable  artificial  mother's.  In  thaw 
compartments  the  chickens  are  placed  from  their  birtb  up 
to  a  week  or  ten  days  old,  when  ihey  are  put  nnder  the  oazs 
or  on  artificial  inoveable  mother  (sea  fig.  IS),  in  amaU  aat»- 
blishmente,  or  in  the  artificial  rearing  home  in  large  sste- 
blishments.  Those  compartmsnts  ought  to  be  oOTerad  wiUt 
a  lelt  carpet,  which  must,  however,  be  kept  well  deaned  and 
occasion^ly  dipped  in  boiling  water.  The  best  way  to  an^Iy 
and  water  to  such  young  chickens  ia  by  means  of  tm 


aanoers  (see  fig.  16),  one  within  tba  other,  and  batm 
which  the  food  or  water  is  puL    This  wiU  prarant  tt__. 
wetting  thenuelves    or  saratohing  the  food  abont.     Tbt 
ti*f->kifl|   -~™i    "11  require  no  heat'--  *-       -  "-' 


Bdddl* flf  tUiraom,  « 


Thii  ia  so  simple  that  it  oku  Iw  «iitniat«d  to  a  child.  Mid 
ilj  ft  ven  few  diMctioiu  will  be  necMaur. 
lat.  Fill  tbe  tank  with  hot  watar  till  tbe  fioating  rrasel 
rekchea  the  top  level,  then  lee  thftt  the  wftter  ima  m  tem- 


ri^  Ml]  JOTTBNAL  OF  UOBnCDIiTUBK  AND  COTTAaS  ClAADKHBB. 

a  the  hetflhing  fg^»itu,  whidi  ia  kept  in  Hie 

r  tUi  room,  wSl  keep  the  tempenttnre  anffldentl; 
high  dniiag  winter.    Neai  the  ridge  of  uie  roof  TentiUting- 
framaa  dMoM  be  lnd,Hid  neer  the  flow  one  la  two  alkUng 
doon  shovld  be  prorided  to  allow  of  the  adoiieeioii  of  oold  air. 
CUokaBi  hatched  in  a  dry  atmoaphere  will  nerer  be  eo 

Mtnng  •»«l  healUij  aa  those  hatohed  in  a  moiat  heat,  as  is  ___„                            v_  -™  ™_            _™.  -_ 

eridnt  from  the  dUEmnce  io  the  lypeuanot.  of  a  brood  '.  Jwratnie^f  n"^ljril3-~  Then  light  toe^Ump.    ShoildlhS 

hatchedinab(t,andoneb»tchedi]ithefleld;andaBaii>oi~t  Ij^t.  jn^j^a^  j^„^  U,e  fl,jn,a_  but  if  the  temperature  riaea 

temperatiire  ia  highlj  desiiable,  it  ahonld  be  provided  for  m  „  decreaaae  but  alowly  it  can  be  reinJated  by  admlttliw 

aiUfanal  hatching.  The  apparatna  dem^ibed  below,  altboneh  more  or  1e«s  ur  through  the  door  of  the  bor. 

on]7Mleiilatedtohatahone<^perd*j,oomlnneBtheMi]i,'  2^^.    The  prindpal  point.  ho»e»et,  i».  that  the  tempera- 

adTMtagce  u  one  capable  of  hat43hmg  one  thouaand  eg^-s  tore  on  the  aand  ahould  not  vary  much  from  105",  and  it 

per  day    and   wm  anawor  lor  aU  the  requirements  of  «d  ,riU  be  found  that  with  ft  water-heat  of  UB",  the  aand  wiQ 

Mwteur  breeder.    Bewdes  it  la  io  portable  and  conreiueiil  be  at  105",  and  the  egga  at  98".    For  beginners  it  la  alwaja 

in  ita  oonatenetion  that  it  can  be  placed  m  a  bed-room,  an  1  beat  to  put  the  apparatus  in  action  for  a  day  or  two  bofero 

while  hatching  it  will  keep  the  room  warm  day  and  night,  potting  ease  in  it 

«»)U.«liohtf,„m*-™„,i.™„-iii™,=  „..,f»k*ii»i„  3^  ,j,j^  y^^  egga  once  or  twice  irday.  and  keep  tbe 


and  theliKfat  from  the  gas  or  lamp  will  serreaa  anight  light. 


rOBTABbX  AITmCIlL 


a  it  evapoiates. — Q,  K.  QmLui,  CivH 

(T>  be  ooBtlBiied.] 


Fig.  ».-  PortjUa  ArtiSsliI  Ktn  fOr  Hltcblii( 


Frnpcclitc  (IcTUhni. 

From  the  above  perspective  elevation  and  section  it  will 

be  seen  that  the  halohing  apparatna  coDaiatB  of  separatt 

parts.   1.  A  glaas^oovered  box.  2.  Awateitank.  3.  Afloating 

veasel.    4.  A  goa  or  oil  lamp. 

The  glass-eovered  box  is  made  of  japanned  tin,  it  has  & 
glass  door  throngh  which 


EBOFITS  OF  POUIiTKY-KEEPIKa. 

In  the  artiole  "  Ponltry-keeping  from  a  Commercial  Point 
of  View,"  jour  correspondent,  lb.  G.  S..  Gejelin,  makea  • 
calcnlatdkin  of  the  extra  revenoe  to  be  derived  &om  3000 
hena,  and  arrives  at  a  result  of  rather  a  startling  nature. 
It  is  trne.  Mr.  Gejelin  allows  nothing  for  deaths,  Ac  ;  bat 
does  he  not  make  a  serious  mistake  in  calculating  the  valiw 
of  the  egga  at  15i.  per  100?  I  am  bujin);  good  &esh-laid 
eggs  now  at  li.  per  daien,  or  Ss.  4d.  per  100,  and,  of  course^ 
the  man  from  whom  I  buy  them  gets  a  good  profit,  as  he  has 
to  buy  them  from  the  farmers'  wives. 

I  fear  that  St.  per  100  would  be  nearer  the  mark  than  I5t. 
and  if  so,  that  would  reduce  the  revenue  from  ^75  to  JE2SS. 
Still,  even  then  there  would  be  a  good  profit  left,  and  it  ia 
astonishing  that  the  cottagers  of  England  do  not  attend 
more  to  egg-producing  than  they  have  done. — C.S.J. 

[We  consider  you  are  quite  right,  and  we  have  warned 
our  readers  againat  acceptiiig  Hr.  Gayelin's  profit  and  loaa 
statements.  Those  published  and  others  which  we  have 
from  him  for  publication,  aie  all  br  too  much  in  &votu  <ii 
the  poultry-keeper. — Eds.] 


KENDAL   AND    KOETH- WESTERN    COtTNTIES 

POULTEY  SHOW. 

Tes  tenth  annual  Show  was  held  on  Thnraday,  Frid^, 

and  Saturday  last,   in   the   Commerdal  Assembly  Boom, 
Sighgate.  KendaL 

On  account  of  the  Committee  not  being  able  to  aecnre  the 
i»mmodioua  room  that  has  been  at  their  disposal  for  the 
]ia8t  two  years,  and  there  not  being  another  room  sufflcientlj 
-     large  in  the  town,  they  were  obliged  to  strike  out  a  nnmbw' 
the  chickens  as  they  leave  '  of  classes  which  otherwise  would  have  appeared  on  thdr 
their   shells.     About   1£  '  list. 

inches  &om  the  bottom  |  The  chief  feature  in  the  Show  was  the  QaTnt  classes,  and 
fba  principal  attraction  amongst  the  Qoms  waa  the  claaa  for 
1  joal  exhibitors,  thirty-three  pens  competing  for  the  honour  of 
leing  the  best  pen  m  the  county.  The  silver  cup  and  second 
.rize  were  won  by  Ur.  Thos.  Bobiuson.  of  Ulretston,  and 
be  third  and  extra  first  priies  by  Mr.  Woof,  of  Old  Hotton ; 
a  [uewaKr.  xnesiaeE  an  extra  prize,  in  the  sonie  class,  was  taken  by  Mr.  Thompson. 
provided  with  handles  .  if  Old  Hutton.    As  a  class,  this  was,  perhaps,  the  best  in 


the    light 

The  bottom  nf  this  box  ig 
perforated  in  the  centr(.> 
for  the  admission  of  ait- 
to  the  lamp.and  the  othei 
part  is  carpeted  to 


tour  brackets  to  r_ 
ceive  the  water  tank.  Tht  ' 
lid  has  a  perforated  bor- 
der for  the  escape  of  the 
vitiated  ur  and  the  steam 


for  cBBTing  the  box  from  one  place  to  another,  and  it  stands     ;  he  Show,  not  a  single  bad  bird  of  any  sort  being 


ir  underneath, 
a  little  smaller  than 
tbe  box  BO  as  to  allow  about  half  an  inch  for  the  free  passage 
of  air  an  round. 

TIw  floating  vessel  is  also  made  of  tin,  and  is  a  trifle 
^■Hw  than  the  water  tank,  ao  aa  to  ^low  of  ita  floating  in 
ii.  T%a  centre  of  this  vessel  hat  an  oval  opening  in  which 
awglstaiing  thermometer  is  kept  to  show  at  all  times  the 
t^^vatoie   <^  the  water.    The  bottom   of  this  vesael  is 

*  ^"*-  -*■ — '  -n  inch  deep  of  silver  sand  on  which  the 

Hj  means  of  the  central  opening  and  that 
d  and  the  tank,  the  air  is  kept  In  a  con- 


dwithabontaj 


.ay  pen.  In  the  Single  Game  cock  and  cockerel  claaa  the 
rjmpetition  was  very  dose.  For  the  cup  it  was  a  severe 
aDnggle  between  the  best  two  pens,  and  it  was  only  after  a 
long  comparison  that  the  Judge  decided  in  favour  of  Hr. 
Fletcher's  splendid  bird,  though,  in  our  opinion,  the  cock 
shown  by  Mr.  M.  Graham,  of  Kendal,  was  equally  deserving. 
There  was  a  capital  show  of  Amdnu,  and  in  Uie  olasa  me 
Gome  oock  and  two  hens,  no  leas  than  thirty-nine  peaa 

In  tbe  Hanbwih  dassea  the  different  varieties  wera  well 
ri^preaentedi  tbe  magniflouit  birds  of  Sir  Sb  George  Ckm 
bomg  oonspicnoiij  in  each  class,  though  the  head  piiu,  a 


$8 
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Bilver  cup,  the  gift  of  the  Hember  for  Kendal,  was  carried 
off  by  Miss  Emily  Beldon  with  a  pen  of  Silver-spangled, 
the  only  pen  she  had  in  the  Show. 

In  the  Dorhing  class  the  Hopton  Hall  birds  were  more 
fortunate,  the  silver  cup  being  awarded  to  them ;  though 
there  was  very  little  between  them  and  the  second  prize 
birds  shown  by  Mr.  Knowles. 

The  Cochin-China  classes  were  well  represented,  consider- 
ing there  was  not  much  inducement,  there  being  no  cup 
g'ven  in  this  class.  In  the  coloured  birds  Mr.  Zurhorst  took 
rst  in  adults,  and  Mr.  Stretch  in  chickens.  In  Whites, 
the  Kev.  Frank  Taylor  took  first  in  adults,  and  second  in 
chickens ;  and  the  £ev.  E.  Lucas  was  the  winner  of  the  first 
prize  in  chickens.  The  whole  of  this  class  were  exceedingly . 
good;  the  White  Cochins  especially,  being  far  above  the 
average.  The  Black  Spanish  mustered  very  badly,  and 
'Uiose  that  were  shown  deserve  no  special  remark. 

Amongst  the  Duclcs  there  were  some  excellent  pens,  some 
of  the  north-country  birds  treading  close  upon  the  prize  pens 
of  our  most  celebrated  breeders.  In  the  "Any  Variety 
Class,"  were  some  remarkable  birds,  one  pen  disqualified  for 
only  ha^  ing  one  Duck  instead  of  two,  contained  the  largest 
drake  we  ever  remember  seeing.  The  prizes,  however,  were 
given  to  the  small  fancy  sorts. 

On  the  whole  the  Show  was  a  very  successful  one,  it  was 
exceedingly  well  managed,  and  was  most  respectably  at- 
tended, the  principal  families  in  the  neighbourhood  taking 
great  interest  and  bestowing  their  patronage  in  a  very 
Sberal  way.  On  the  last  day  the  room  was  thronged  the 
whole  time,  and  in  the  evening  was  crowded  to  excess.  All 
the  Committee  want  to  make  this  Show  the  first  in  the 
north  is  a  suitable  room,  and  we  hope  that  next  year  they 
will  be  successful  in  securing  the  room  that  has  in  previous 
years  been  at  their  disposal. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  awards : — 

Gawk  (Whites  and  Pile*).— First,  T.  West,  St.  Helena.  Second,  F.  C. 
BUinon,  Kendal.  Third,  Sir  St.  O.  Oore.  Bart.,  Hopton  Htll,  Derbyshire. 
Highly  Commended,  II.  Thompson,  Uilnthorpe. 

GAiiK(black-breas  ed  and  other  Reds).— First  and  Cup,  T.  Stattcr,  Bury, 
Lancaphirc.  f^econc",  J.  Fletcher,  Stonecloueh,  near  Manchester.  Third, 
W.  Boyes,  BcTPrley.  Highly  Commended.  T.  Went,  St.  Helem* ;  J.  Fletcher, 
Stoneclough.    Commended,  J.  Geldcid,  Kundul ;  M.  Billing,  jun.,  Birming- 

OKDB. 

Gavv  (Any  otter  variety).- Fir^t.  T.  Weft,  St.  Helens.  Second,  H. 
Worrall,  West  Derby,  LiverpooL  Third,  M.  BlUinfr,  Jun.,  Birmingham. 
Highly  Commended,  L.  Ca^feon,  Ulvereton.  Commended,  W.  J.  Cope, 
Banisley. 

Gauk  Heks  f  Any  ORe  or  vuriefy).— First,  T.  Robinson,  Eondal.  Second, 
J.  S.  Bntler,  Poullon-le-F3lde.  Third,  W.  Boyes,  Beverley.  Highly  Com- 
mended, 1'.  West,  8t.  Helens,  Lancashire. 

HAUBUHcns  (Goliicti-pencilled).— First,  Sir  St  G.  Gore,  Bart.,  Uoptnn 
Hall,  Derbyshiia  Seo<md,  F.  Pitiis.  jun.,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wiftht.  Third, 
A.  Nuttall,  lianchr^ter.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Pesrson,  Wibsev,  near 
Bradford;  T.  Wrigify,  Jan.,  Middleton;  W.  H.  Dyon,  Bradford ;  S.' Smith, 
Halifax  ;  R.  Roy,  Worcester. 

Bambubobs  ( Golden- span glci).— First.  N.  Moilor,  Denton,  nt-ar  Mun- 
cbester.  Second,  Sir  St.  ().  Gore.  Third,  C.  Broadbent,  Saddle»ortb.  Highly 
Commended,  D.  Tait,  Graf>mere ;  MihS  Irving.  Ptnrith;  J.  Robinson,  Gar- 
stang;  W.  Cooper,  Helmslpy,  Yorkshire;  M.  Billing,  Jnn.,  Erdington, 
Birmingbaro.    Commended,  T.  Brooks,  Keighley. 

HAMBt&oBs  (Sllvtr-pencilled).-  Fii-st,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.  Second,  J. 
Bobinson,  Vale  House,  Garstring.    Third,  D.  Ellerar,  Bownes". 

Bambvbobs  (Silver-spangled).- First  and  Cup,  ilift  E.  Beldon,  Gil^tead, 
Bingley.  Second,  J.  Robinson.  Third,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  Altham,  Accrington.  Cumniended,  G.  K.  Ilardman,  Kaivten- 
stall  (chickenf-) ;  J.  Fielding,  Kewchurch.  near  Manchester. 

DoBKiMos  (Any  variety).- Firht  and  Cup,  i^ir  St.  G.  Gore.  Second,  H. 
Knowles,  Livrrpool.  Third,  D.  Pardons,  Cacrden,  near  i'reston.  Hhrhly 
Commeoded,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Prcbendal  Farm,  Aylesbury;  J.  Robinson,  V^ilc 
House,  Garstang  ;  J.  Gunson,  Whitehaven.  Commended.  W.  W.  Rnttlidge, 
Kendal;  T.  Roger,  Lancashire.     (^irken».—Firr>it  J.  K.  Fowler.    Second, 

A.  Woods,  Sefioh,  near  Liverpool.  Tiiird,  J.  Robinson.  Highly  Commended, 

B.  D.  Holt,  Windermere ;  W.  W.  Buttlidge,  KendaL    Commended,  F.  R. 
Pease,  Southend,  Darlington. 

Cocbin-Cbina  (Cinnamon  and  Bnff,  or  Brown  and  Partridge-feathered). 
—First,  P.  W.  Zurhorst,  Dobnybrofk.  Dublin.  Second  and  Third,  Miss  E.  A. 
AgUonby,  Grusmere  (Buff .  CAurfteiu.— First,  T.  Stretch,  Ormsklrk.  Second, 
W.  Newsome,  Bing'ey.  Third,  Miss  K.  A.  Aglionoy.  Cummendcd,  J. 
Withinshaw,  Jun.,  Nantwich. 

CocBiM-CHiirA(Whiti-).-~First,ReT.  F.  Taylor,  Kirkby,  I^nsuale.  Second, 
F.  W.  Zurhoat,  Donnybrook,  Dublin.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Dawson, 
Hopton,  Mirflild,  Yorkahire.  Chickent—Fint,  Rev.  E.  H.  Lucas,  the 
Bectory.  Edith  We«ton,  Stamford.  Second,  Rev.  F.  Taylor,  Klrkhj,  Lons- 
Aale.  Third,  J.  Hodgson,  Whittlngtou.  Burton.  Highly  Commended,  O. 
Lamb;  J.  Hodgson  ;  liev.  F.  Taylor.    Comtrended,  Rev.  F.  Taylor. 

Spanish  (Black).— Pr  ae,  W.  Harvey,  Sheflacld.  CAtrJfcens.— First,  W. 
TCewPome,  Bingley.  Second,  S.  Robson.  Third,  A.  Heath,  Calne,  Wiltshire. 
Highly  Commended,  A.  HeatK 

AvT  Nbw  OB  Distinct  Vabibtv  mot  Pbbviovslt  IfB^TiotiBs.— First, 
\  W.  Brierley,  lltddletun,  Manchester  (Poland'*)  Second,  T.  Brooks, 
keighley  (White-rreAtod  Black  Polands).  Third,  K.  W.  Boyle,  Roeenoont, 
DuBdram,  Co.  Dublfn  (Brahma).  Highly  Cemmcsded,  U.  Laey,  Hebden 
Bridge  (Dark-peneilled  Bralni.a  Pootras);  J.  Braiuweli^Moorhead,  ACfihag- 
}nn  (Hroh...  Pt^.«.»  .  a,  Bulter*'':ld,  .^'"'«<hl«»T  f"^'k  H»— ♦»"rgbs). 


SINGLE  COCKS. 

Gabx.->  First  and  Cop,  J.  Fieteber,  Stoaeeloiifh,  mtax 
Second,  M.  Graham.  Kendal.  Third,  C.  W.  Brierley,  MIddletoa, 
cheater.  Fonrtb.  W.  J.  Cope,  Barnsley.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Hodgne, 
Whittington,  Burton;  T.  West,  St.  Helens;  M.  Billing,  jna..  ErdlBgla, 
near  Birmingham.  Coeker§l$.—YinU  U.  BUling,  Jun.  Seeond,  T.  dWkm, 
Bury.  Lancashire.  'Third,  T.  West.  Fourth,  Q.  KoUnson,  KendaL  Highly 
Commended,  F.  King,  Wellington-,  Salop.  Commended,  H.  Thompeon,  MllB- 
thorpe.  __^ 

DoBKiNo.— First,  W.  W.  Buttlidge,  Kendal,  fleeond,  &.  0.  Holt.  IHn- 
dermere.  Highly  Commended,  F.  R.  Pease,  Southend,  Darlington;  J. 
Robinson,  Vale  House,  Gaistang. 

Spamish.— Finst,  F.  Crook,  Forest  Hill  ((Thichen).  Second,  J.  Cragf, 
Kendal. 

Bantam  (Game) .- First,  J.  Mnnn,  Newchnreh,  Mancheoter.  Seeoad«  B. 
Dodge,  Sheffield.  Third,  G.  Smith,  Staveley.  Highly  .Commended,  J. 
Mnnn;  R.  Dodge;  J.  Croskland,  Jnn.,  Wakefield. 


Bantami  (Game).-  Cup,  First,  and  Fourth,  J.  Uunn,  Newchunfli,^ 
cheater.  Second,  O.  Smith,  Staveley.  Third,  G.  Maples,  Juo.,  Wavfitrst, 
nsar  Liverpool.  Ulichly  Commended.  Mies  £.  A.  Agllnnby,  the  HolUas, 
Grasmeru  (Piles);  W.  B.  Mapplebeck.  Jun.,  Woodfleld.  Moaolj.  Birmiag- 
hum ;  J.  W.  Morris  Rochdale:  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart. ;  Hon.  T.  FllxwIlHaini 
Rotherharo.  Commended.  M.  I^no,  Jun.,  Birmingham;  E.  G.  Hornby, 
Westmorland ;  D.  Parsons,  Prenton. 

Bantams  (Any  other  variety).— First,  W.  B  Mapplebeck,  Jan.,  Birming- 
ham. S(Cf>nd,  M.  Leno,  jun.,  Bedfordshfare.  Third,  W.  Harvey,  Shet&eld 
(Booted  Whitp  Bant»m?«).  Highly  Commended,  M.  Lene,  Jun. ;  F.  R.  Pease, 
Southend,  Darlington;  W.  J.  Cope,  Barnsley. 

DucKB  (White  Aylesbury).— First  und  Third,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury. 
Second,  Mrs.  M.  Atkinson.  Kendal.  Highly  Commended,  F.  U.  Hindle, 
Ha'tlingden;  J.  Robinson,  Garstanf;. 

Di'CKs  (Rouen).— First  and  Cup,  A.  Woods,  Sefton,  Liverpool.  Seeond, 
T.  Ne'tson,  Milriihnrpe.  Third.  R.  W.  Boylo.  Rosemount.  Dondrnm.  Highly 
Commendel.  T.  Hull,  Hai^lingden ;  T.  Robinson,  Ulvernton ;  Sir  St.  G. Gore, 
Bart.  IJopttin  Hall,  Derbyshire.  Commended, T.  Statter,  Bury,  Laneaaliire; 
J.  Kedheiid.  Krndal. 

Ducks  (Any  other  variety).— First,  C.  W.  Brierley,  Iflddletoo,  Manchester. 
Second,  D.  Pardons,  CuerJon,  Preston-  Third.  J.  F.  Fowler,  Ayleebury 
(ELasl  Indta'.  Highly  Commended.  T.  Hall,  Hasllngden  (Wild) ;  R.  Dicken- 
son, Bownons;  F.  W.  Earle  (iruck  Ea&t  Indian);  C.  W.  WUsou,  Kendal 
(Uusoov}) ;  I.  Atkinson,  Burton. 

Special  Class.- Extra  First  and  Third,  R.  Woof,  Old  Hutton,  Mllnthorpe. 
Cup  and  Second,  T.  RobiPhon,  Ulverston.  Extra  Second,  H.  Thompson, 
Mllnthorpe.  Highly  Commended,  M.  Oraham,  Kendal ;  J.  Gelderd.  Colin 
Croft,  Kendal;  J.  Hodfrson,  Whirtington,  Bnrton.  Commended,  J.  Hodg- 
son; £.  G.  Hornby,  Westmorland;  H.  Thompson. 


PIGEONS. 

Cabbikrs.— First  and  Second,  H.  Tardley,  Birmingham.  0>minended, 
J.  R.  Robinson,  Sunocr'.and;  J.  W.  Wooler,  Darlington. 

Tumblk-  8  (Alii.ond). — Firnt,  P.  Key,  Beverley.    Second,  T.  Kew,  Burton. 

TuMBLKKi).  —  First.  W.  Towerson,  Effrcmont,  Cumberland.-  Second, 
T  Kew,  Burton,  Westmorland.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Tardley,  Market 
Hall,  Binningham. 

Owls.— First  and  Commended,  W.  Towerson,  Egremont.  Second*  H. 
Tardley. 

PowTEBS  and  Croppebs.— Prise,  T.  Kew,  Westmorland. 

Bakbs.— First,  W.  li.  Van  Haan*bLTgoii,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Second, 
R.  Thompson,  Kendal.    Commended,  H.  Tardley,  Birmingham. 

Fantails.- First,  W.  B.  Van  Haansbergen,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Seoond, 
n.  Tardley,  BIrminKham. 

TuBBiis  —  First,  U.  Thompson.  Second,  H.  Tardley.  Commended, 
J.  R.  Robinson,  Sunderland. 

TaiMPKTi-Bs.— First,  J.  R.  Robinson,  Sunderland.  Second,  W.  B.  Tan 
Haansbergen,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Commended,  F.  Key,  Beverly,  Tork<- 
shire. 

Jacobtmb.— First,  E.  E.  M.  Royas,  Greechlll,  Rochdale.  Second,  J. 
Thompson,  Bingley. 

ANT  OTUER  vAuiBTT.— Flr&t,  W.  B.  Vau  Haansbergen,  Newca*tle-on- 
Tync.  Second,  H.  Yardlcy,  Birmingham.  Commended,  £.  E.  RoyM; 
F.  Key  (Nods). 

JxjDGBS.  —  Poultry:  Mr.  IL  Teebay,  Folwood.  Preston. 
Pigeons :  Mr.  Sergencson,  Liverpool. 


PEllTH  POTJLTEY  SHOW. 

This  was  held  in  the  City  Hall,  Perth,  on  the  12th  and 
ISth  inst. 

Spamish.  -  First,  Viscountess  Holmcsdale,  Linton  Park.  SeeoBd*  P. 
Bruoe,  Perth.  Third,  Brown  &  Cochr.^nc,  Penh.  Highly  Commaidad» 
Cochrtine  &  Ross,  Perth;  Mrs.  M.  U.  B.  Cross,  Monifleth;  D.  Steward 
Perth  ;  J.  Moricon,  jun.,  Perth. 

DoBKiHO  (Any  colour -.—First,  Viscountess  Holmesdale.  BceonlL  W. 
(hooper,  Inehtare.  Third,  J.  Elsworth,  Carapsle  Jnnctioo.  Highly  OOM* 
mended,  W.  Cuoper  ;  J.  Eloworth ;  J.  Spalding,  Lealle ;  Thii  iiiiaiwi 
Holmesditle;  Brown  &  Cochrane. 

CocHiKs  (Any  colour).— First,  Brown  d:  Cochrane.    Seeond  and  ThM^ 
Vibcountess  liulniesdule.    Highly  Commended,  Brown  it  Oochrane.    CdM 
mend»d,  W.  Cooper;  T.  T.  Craig,  GalUtown. 

Brahmas  (Any  Colour  .—First,  Lord  Kinnaird.  Second,  Mrs.  H.  Bareiay. 
Third,  W.  Cooper.  Hifthly  Commended,  Mrs.  Cro^s.  Oommeiided»  fr» 
Cooper;  Mrs.  H.  Barclay. 

Game  (Any  colour).— First,  Mrs.  Cross.    Second,  J.  Anderaoo,  Malfla 
Third,  J.  Morison,  Jun.     Highly  Commended,  Mra.  Close.    CommtndHlv 
W.  Bonthron,  jun.,  Kirkcaldy ;  R.  CamiiehaeL 

Hambomob  ^PencUied).— First,  Mra.  Cross.  Second,  If  ra.  Bro««,  A%«P» 
eaimy.  Third,  Mrs.  White,  Perth.  Highly  Commended,  C  LookhMk 
wirir-^yjr   p.n«ian:  B.  Conpar,  Pathhead, 
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MJkManmam  (IpaMrfti).— first.  Vtaanntm  HolmcBdate.  Seeond.  A. 
OopUad,  Xiatan.  TUrd,  Mra.  CroM.  Hiirbly  CoauBended,  Mxs.  Brown. 
OonmcBdiML  W.  Xlddle,  Oowdenbeath ;  W.  Fruioe. 

Bamtass  (Any  eolofiir).— Pinr,  O.  Spalding,  Dmrnttardie.  Second,  Mrs. 
OroM.  Third  wad  Bl%h\j  Oommended,  J.  Aaderien.  ConunoDded,  F.  L. 
Hojt  NoBthovn. 

▲ht  orasR  Buss.— first,  CoimteiS  de  Fahanlt  CLaFl^he).  Beoond 
aad  Third,  W.  Ooopor  (La  Fl^ho  mod  Crdre  Cosar).  Highly  CkMnmendedf 
OontaM  do  Flahnlt  (Buff  Poland) ;  T.  Roso  (Scotch  Grey). 

Qmmm  (Any  cokrar).-  Fint  and  Second.  W.  Cooper.    Third,  J.  Leiag. 

DocKA  (Ayloehnry).— First.  J.  Anderson.    Second,  Lord  Kinnaird. 

DcGXB  (BoDea).— First,  Second,  sad  Commended,  Mrs.  Cochrane,  Lim£e 
MUlf. 

Sw aar WAKaa.— JifiaatsA  Cbrfa.— First,  Yisoonntees  Holmevdale.  Seoond, 
Brovn  *  Cochrane.  Dorking  Coeka  —First,  Vlseoaatess  Holmepdale.  80- 
eond,  J.  Elaworth.    Qam»  CoeJiu.—Fhrst,  Mrs.  Cross.    Second,  J.  Anderson. 


BEAHMA  POOTEAS. 


Thinking  that  Bnrmah  might  not  be  the  country  in- 
tended  l^  Mr.  Tanner,  as  mentioned  in  our  last  Journal,  we 
wrote  for  inf<Mrmation,  and  this  is  Mr.  Leworthy's  reply : — 

"  Last  night  I  went  the  distance  of  two  miles  to  have  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Tanner,  whose  family  are  residing  in 
India  now,  with  the  exception  of  himself  and  youngest 
daughter,  who  left  when  she  was  four  years  of  age. 

*'Mr.  Tanner  resides  at  Pilton,  near  Barnstaple,  and  he 
fudd — *I  have  been  a  resident  for  twenty-one  years  at 
Chumar,  situated  near  the  Biver  Ganges,  about  three 
hundred  miles  from  Calcutta,  in  India.  I  left  there  fifteen 
years  since.  Two  years  before  I  left  I  purchased  at  a  bazaar 
at  Chumar,  some  Brahmin  Murge  (fowls)  at  29.  each,  a 
very  high  price,  but  they  were  large  fowls.  At  the  same 
time  common  fowls  in  the  market  were  worth  6d.  each.'  He 
said,  also,  that  they  did  not  derive  their  name  from  the 
river  Brahma  Pootra,  but  'Brahmin,'  means  in  India  the 
highest  caste  of  the  people,  and  those  birds  being  beyond 
the  common  order  of  fowls,  the  Indians  called  them  Brahmin 
Murges.     (In  English,  High  Caste  fowls.) 

"  Mr.  Tanner  was  of  a  decided  opinion  that  the  Brahma 
fowls  that  I  had,  and  which  attracted  his  attention  in  my 
poultry-yard,  were  a  pure  breed  of  Brahmin  fowls,  and  of 
precisely  the  same  breed  as  those  he  kept  in  India. 

"  Mr.  Falconer,  resident  at  Newport,  Barnstaple,  told  me 
about  one  year  since,  that  about  thirty  miles  below  Chitta- 
gong,  by  the  river  Brahma  Pootra,  there  is  a  very  high  bank 
adjoining  the  river.  On  this  bank  are  numerous  cottages 
bmlt,  the  women  residing  in  which  employ  themselves  by 
taking  clothes  for  washing  for  the  gentry  in  that  neigh- 
boiurhood,  and  those  cottagers  keep  only  this  kind  of  fowls ; 
and  at  Chittagong  he  could  not  get  any  refreshment  except 
fiywls  or  eggs.  He  compared  eggs  to  the  stones  of  a  pave- 
ment, being  so  plentiftd.  He  had  read  a  description  of  the 
Brahma  Pootra  fowls,  and  it  agreed  with  those  which  he 
had  seen  in  the  Brahma  village. — H.  Lkwobtht,  Ifevuport, 
Aviuiaple." 


POULTEY  SHOW  IN  PAEIS. 

Frvs  of  the  soZoiw  in  the  Palais  de  Vlndustrxe,  the  sides  of 
which  were  covered  a  few  months  since  with  the  productions 
of  the  artists  of  all  nations,  presented  an  extraordinary 
appearance  on  the  19th,  20th,  and  21st  inst.  In  place  of 
fantoiy,  battles,  landscapes,  and  portraits  were  collected  the 
inanimate  bodies  of  fowls.  Turkeys,  Geese,  and  Ducks.  The 
Exhibition  was  a  great  success :  there  were  more  than  five 
Imndred  contributors,  and  between  two  and  three  hundred 
apedmens  of  poultry  of  one  kind  and  another.  Nineteen 
departments  were  represented. 

The  arrangements  were  admirable;  sloping  tables  were 
pfaioed  around,  and  double  stands  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
eentre  of  each  room.  These  were  covered  with  blue  paper, 
imon  which  the  poultry  was  laid  out  with  ample  space  on  all 
noBB,  the  various  lots  each  consisting  of  four  specimens, 
Mng  separated  by  fillets  of  wood  painted  red,  so  that 
•rezy  article  exhibited  could  be  seen  perfectly.  On  the 
vans  were  neatly-painted  devices,  containing  the  names  of 
tbs  olasBee  and  localities  of  production,  and  hung  about  with 
Intermingled  and  enlivened  by  a  few  colotu^  ribbons. 
flnt  day  was  devoted  to  arrangement ;  the  second,  till 
oTciock,  to  the  dedeions  of  the  jury,  after  which  the 

ShBe  was  admitted  at  a  charge  of  half  a  franc ;  and  the 
id  to  OEhibitiofn  and  sale  of  the  articles. 


The  jury  was  composed  of  Count  Leopold  le  Hon,  Praside&t^ 
representative  in  the  Corps  Legislatif  of  the  department  of 
Ain,  fiunous  for  its  poulticy*;  two  inspeotors-general  of  agii^ 
culture,  four  farmers,  and  four  dealers  in  poultry.  The 
sum  of  four  thousand  francs  was  devoted  to  prizes,  beaidee 
medals  in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze.  The  grand  prize  conststed 
of  a  large  gold  medal  and  a  thousand  francs.  The  awards 
were  marked  by  means  of  oval  cast  iron  tablets,  painted  blue, 
with  the  raised  letters  picked  out  in  gold  colour.  The  fowls 
were  divided  into  five  categories — birds  of  the  races  of  La 
Bresse,  of  La  Fl^he,  of  Houdan,  of  Normanby,  and  miscel- 
laneous. The  first  of  these  was  by  far  the  most  numerous, 
as  the  poultry  is  the  most  esteemed.  One  gold,  one  silver, 
and  a  number  of  bronze  medals  and  honourable  mentions 
were  awarded  in  each  class,  and  the  grand  prix  d'honnenr 
was  awarded  to  M.  Gorgondet,  of  Treffort,  in  the  department 
of  the  Aix,  for  four  pullets  of  the  race  of  La  Bresse.  The 
other  five  classes  consisted  of  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese,  Pigeon^ 
Guinea  fowls,  and  other  poultry.  The  department  of  Seine* 
et-Oise  carried  off  the  first  and  second  prizes  for  Tuikeya, 
that  of  Orne  the  ?old  medal  for  Geese,  and  Eouen  the  same 
for  Ducks.  The  fowls  of  La  Bresse  were  not  so  remarkable 
for  size  as  for  smallness  of  bone  and  plumpness ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  prepared  for  market  is  quite 
artistic.  Some  of  the  Geese  were  truly  gigantic ;  but  the 
Turkeys  would  not  have  borne  comparison,  perhaps,  with 
those  of  Leadenhall  Market.  The  sale  was  very  brisk,  and 
the  names  of  almost  every  celebrated  gastronomic  establii^- 
ment  in  Paris  were  to  be  seen  on  tickets  in  all  directions. 
Forty  and  fifty  francs  were  asked  and  easily  obtained  for 
prize  Geese  and  Turkeys;  and  fowls  that  had  obtained 
medals  were  marked  in  the  morning  after  the  Exhibition  as 
high,  if  not  higher,  than  thirty-six  francs  each.  Poultry  is 
an  article  of  great  importance  in  France,  and  the  rearing  of 
fowls  in  La  Bresse,  Burgundy,  is  one  of  the  staple  occupa- 
tions of  the  locality ;  but  it  is  not  carried  on  in  large  esta- 
blishments, experience  proving  that  the  collection  of  large 
numbers  of  poultry  in  one  place  invariably  gives  rise  to 
epidemics  amongst  them.  The  Bresse  race  is  not,  however, 
BO  pure  as  some  others,  the  delicacy  of  the  meat  and 
rapidity  of  the  fattening  being  supposed  to  depend  princi- 
pally on  soil  and  the  mode  of  feeding.  The  Bresse  pullets 
can  be  fattened  at  the  age  of  three  months,  while  those  of 
other  localities  cannot  be  got  ready  for  market  till  after  the 
fifth  or  sixth  month.  The  modes  of  rearing  poultry  differ 
in  different  localities.  At  La  Bresse  a  pullet  of  three 
months  is  worth  about  two  francs,  and  the  fattening  occumes 
them  from  fifteen  to  thirty  days.  To  produce  what  is  called 
a  fat  pullet  takes  about  five  gallons  of  meal,  made  from 
maize  and  black  wheat.  This  is  mixed  with  curdled  milk, 
and  given  to  the  poultry  in  bails ;  the  greater  part  are,  how- 
ever, only  half  fattened.  A  fine  fat  pullet  sells  for  six  to 
ten  francs ;  an  ordinary  one  for  three  to  five  francs,  at  the 
local  market  of  Bourg.  The  poultry  of  the  Fl^che  race  is 
fed  in  the  department  of  the  Sarthe,  on  barley  and  black 
wheat  meal  mixed  in  the  same  way  with  milk.  Four  young 
cocks,  for  which  a  prize  was  given,  averaged  11  lbs.,  (English) 
each,  and  were  valued  at  20s.  to  24s.  each. — (Jowmal  c/ 
Society  of  Arts.) 


SEX  OF  EGGS. 


As  the  sitting  season  has  again  arrived,  one  becomes 
reminded  how  desirable  it  would  be  to  be  able  to  have 
cockerels  or  pullets  from  this  or  that  hen,  and  also  of  the 
utter  uncertainty  which  seems  to  hide  the  ftiture  sex  of  the 

The  idea  has  been  mentioned  that  the  position  of  the  air- 
vessel  affords  an  indication ;  and  also  that  the  shape  of  the 
egg,  whether  round  or  oblong,  is  an  indication,  but  these 
notions  have  been  proved  deceptive.  I  heard  that  eggs  tiiat 
were  wrinkled  at  the  small  end  would  produce  cockerels, 
and  eggs  that  were  smooth  would  produce  pullets.  Wanting 
some  pullets  two  years  ago,  I  set  the  smoothest-ended  eggs 
I  could  get,  reared  ten  chickens  fit)m  the  brood,  and  they 
turned  out  to  be  nine  cockerels  and  a  pullet,  or  just  tiie 
reverse  of  what  I  had  been  led  to  expect. 

Recently,  light  from  another  quarter  has  been  thrown  on 
this  subject ;  and  it  is  now  stated  that,  of  a  batch  of  eggs  of 
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one  laying,  those  first  laid  will  produce  a  miy'ority  of  pallets, 
and  those  last  laid  a  majority  of  cockerels.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  very  desirable  to  be  able  to  regulate  this  matter 
to  some  extent,  and  I  hope  this  new  idea  will  be  careAilly 
tried  by  enough  of  your  readers  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  it.— F.  H. 


THE    COLOUE  OF  THE  BILL  OF  THE 
AYLESBURY  DUCK. 

PsBMiT  me  to  ask,  Why  is  it  that  the  cream-coloured  bill 
of  the  Aylesbury  Duck  is  held  to  be  an  indispensable  quali- 
fication at  all  our  poiJtry  shows  ?  Judging  by  my  own  ex- 
perienoe,  I  mi;st  confess  my  entire  disbelief  in  that  being 
&e  natural  colour,  because,  if  natural,  the  mere  change  of 
locality  could  not  affect  it.  Now,  it  so  happens,  I  have  re- 
peatedly claimed  at  various  shows  a  prize  pen  of  Mrs. 
Seamons,  containing  Ducks  with  bills  of  the  orthodox  colour, 
of  course,  and  although  I  have  tried  all  manner  of  means  to 

f  reserve  their  delicate  pristine  shade,  yet  with  all  my  care 
have  invariably  failed.  Two  or  three  months  sufGiced  to 
change  the  former  sickly  paleness  into  the  healthy  orange 
bloom  to  such  an  extent,  as  totally  to  unfit  them  for  com- 
peting against  Mrs.  Seamons  or  Mr.  Fowler.  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  if  my  birds  had  been  returned  to  Aylesbury,  a 
brief  sojourn  there  would  have  effectually  blanched  the  biU  to 
its  prize-taking  shade.  This  being  not  only  my  experience, 
but  that  of  a  g^eat  many  other  lovers  of  these  beautiful 
birds,  is  it  not  natural  for  us  to  suppose  that  there  is  some- 
tlung  in  the  character  of  the  soil  in  which  Ducks  are  con- 
stantly boring  for  food,  to  account  for  this  ?  The  soil  of  the 
Aylesbury  vale,  I  understand,  is  a  compound  of  day,  sand, 
and  chalk — a  mixture  quite  sufficient  in  my  opinion,  to  pro- 
duce by  constant  working  in  it,  as  Ducks  do,  the  peculiar 
colour  of  the  Aylesbury's  bill.  If  in  this  respect  my  supposi- 
tion is  correct,  it  must  be  pronounced  an  injustice  to  exhi- 
bitors living  in  less  favoured  localities,  for  poultry  commit- 
tees, more  especially  the  Birmingham  Committee,  to  persist 
in  maintaining  the  cream-coloured  bill  as  a  "  sine  qud  non." 

There  is  another  consideration  in  connection  with  this 
question  to  which  as  food-producers  and  food-consumers  it 
behoves  us  all  to  give  our  serious  attention.  1  allude  to 
that  of  weight.  While  the  Bouens,  with  their  unfettered 
and  world-wide  competition,  are  gp:adually  but  surely  making 
thdr  way  upwards — bidding  fair  ere  long  to  outstrip  the 
celebrated  exploit  of  Mrs.  Seamons'  27  lbs.  pair  of  Aylesburys 
at  Birmingham,  the  Aylesburys  appear  to  have  reached  the 

goal  of  their  ambition,  and  are  resting  complacently  on  the 
kurels  they  have  won,  contented  if  only  one  pen  should  save 
the  honour  of  the  class  at  Birmingham,  while  all  the  rest, 
from  the  second-prize  downwards,  were  left  in  the  unenviable 
position  of  vanquished  rivals.  Now,  by  renouncing  the  cream- 
coloured  bill  as  the  only  standard,  the  consequence  would  be 
to  bring  into  action  an  amount  of  feeding-experience  un- 
known before,  and  instead  of  27  lbs.  being  the  isolated 
maximum  weight  at  Birmingham,  it  would  be  the  minimum. 
The  fine  large  trame  of  this  species  warrants  me  in  making 
such  an  assertion,  now  that  we  see  what  has  been  accom- 
pli^ed  in  the  Bouens.  We  cannot  therefore  but  deprecate 
a  rule  which,  instead  of  stimulating  the  competition  of  the 
community  at  large,  unwittingly  serves  to  confine  that  com- 
petition to  a  small  section  of  it. 

It  also  will  not  bo  out  of  place  here  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Birmingham  Committee  as  well  as  exhibitors  to  the 
following  significant  facts,  which  will  show  to  the  former 
that  the  proposed  alteration  will  tend  somewhat  to  the  in- 
crease of  their  funds,  and  to  the  latter  what  they  have  to 
expect  under  a  continuance  of  the  present  system. 

Referring  to  the  catalogues,  I  find  the  entries  for  Ayles- 
burys average  about  nineteen  only  per  year  during  the  last 
bur  y6ars,  whereas  the  Bouens  nearly  treble  them — the  last 
fear  giving  fifty-one  entries,  making  a  difference  of  nearly 
£12  in  ent^  fees  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and  why  this  sur- 
)rising  difference?  Simply  because  the  Bouens  have  no 
ttringent,  unattainable,  stipulation  attached,  while  the 
aylesburys  have,  and  as  a  consequence  the  latter  dags 
.jases  to  attract  any  entries,  but  from  those  interested,  and 
bhose  uxiinitiated  in  the  mystery.     ^^\  when  exhibitors  are 


in  this  class  at  Birmingham  for  the  last  tour  yeaza  ban 
gone  to  Aylesbury,  and  learn  also  the  reason,  and  that  it  is 
utterly  useless  attempting  to  compete  with  Aylesbury  mte 
existing  conditions,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  see  tlus  dsM 
gradually  dwindle  into  insignificance. 

Let  me,  therefore,  in  condueion,  suggest  that  as  the 
colour  of  the  Mallard's  and  Qrey  Call's  bill  has  been  adopted 
for  imitation  in  the  Bouens,  the  colour  of  the  White  Call's 
bill  should  not  be  entirely  ignored  in  the  Aylesbury,  the 
orange  being  indisputably  the  natural  colour.  Not  that  I 
would  wish  to  make  even  this  an  arbitrary  standard;  but  to 
make  it  "  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,"  I  would  propose  that 
the  prizes  should  be  awarded  to  the  heaviest  pen  of  birds, 
"  with  bills  of  any  shade"  between  orange  and  cream  colour, 
provided  the  colour  of  the  bills  of  each  bird  in  the  pen 
uniformly  matched,  and  were  besides  in  every  other  point 
the  nearest  to  faultless. 

These  few  observations  are  dictated  by  no  unkindly  feel- 
ing, but  purely  from  an  honest  desire  to  advance  the  com- 
mon weal. — G.  B.  H. 


BABBITS. 

I  HAVE  tried  several  kinds — ^viz.,  Himalayas,  Silver  Greys' 
Lop-ears,  and  lastly  a  beautiful  pair  of  Patagonians,  whidi 
have  just  arrived  from  France — and  out  of  the  whole  of  this 
stock  not  one  has  died  from  the  time  they  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  doe  ;  but  of  course  I  have  illness  amongst 
my  stock  occasionally,  but  with  a  change  of  food  they  always 
recover. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  the  cause  of  a  Hima- 
layan doe  sometimes  having  amongst  the  litter  one  young 
one  which  is  bom  perfectly  black,  but  at  the  age  of  about 
two  months  changes  to  the  colour  of  a  perfect  Babbit  of  its 
kind  ?  I  have  one  now  which  is  just  changing,  and  I  see 
that  all  about  the  head  turns  white  first.  Both  the  does 
and  young  ones  are  fed  on  cabbage  leaves,  carrots,  celery, 
&c.,  twice  a-day,  besides  as  much  oats  and  bran  as  they 
wish,  and  whenever  a  doe  appears  thirsty  she  is  allowed  as 
much  water  as  she  will  drink  while  it  is  held  to  her;  and 
they  are  kept  in  very  dry  and  warm  hutches. — ^J.  S.  W. 
Blackett. 


LIGUEIANISING  AN  APIAEY. 

Will  Mr.  Woodbury  have  the  kindness  to  give  me  his 
opinion  of  the  following  project  for  multiplying  my  Ligurians 
in  the  most  rapid  manner  possible  P  I  want  to  combine  two 
objects.  First,  to  insure  as  far  as  I  can  the  continued 
purity  of  the  stock  which  I  received  last  autumn  from  his 
apiary ;  and  secondly,  to  displace  as  expeditiously  as  may 
be  my  old  black  bees  by  the  new  comers.  I  propose  to 
obtain,  next  season,  as  many  new  stocks  of  Ligurians  as 
there  are  bara  furnished  with  brood-comb  in  the  Italian 
hive.  At  the  proper  period — i. «.,  as  soon  as  I  perceive  drones 
issuing  from  the  hive — I  purpose  to  furnish  as  many  empi^ 
hives  as  I  wish  to  have  artificial  swarms,  each  with  its  Mur 
and  appendage.  The  hives  are  then  to  be  immediately  placed 
on  the  site  of  the  hives  of  black  bees,  just  previously  removed, 
choosing  a  fine  warm  day  in  mid-May  for  the  purpose^  and 
shifting  the  hives  at  an  hour  when  the  cheater  number  ot 
bees  are  engaged  in  foraging — say  from  eleven  to  twelTS  in 
the  forenoon.  I  assume  that  drones  will  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  Ligrurian  stock  several  days  before  they  are  seen 
in  the  common  ones.  By  this  means  all  the  black  bees 
then  out  of  the  hives  will  return  to  their  former  domioiks, 
but  without  drones.  But  I  imagine  that  if  I  leave  matteotf 
here,  there  will  scarcely  be  a  sufBdent  number  of  black  bees 
in  the  all-but-empty  hive  to  meet  the  emergendes  of  their 
new  and  altered  condition.  I  want  the  hive  to  be  forthwith 
ri^plenished  with  comb,  &c.,  that  the  new  Ligurian  qnesA 
may  at  once  proceed  to  the  business  of  her  vocation.  Mj 
next  step  will  be  to  take  a  few  more  black  bees  from  toe 
removed  hive.  This  I  shall  essay  to  accomplish  thus:— I 
shall  take  each  hive  of  black  bees  into  a  dark  room,  or  ralhflr 
a  room  lighted  by  only  a  pane  of  glass;  by  gently  motiae 
the  hive,  not  rapping  it  as  in  driving,  I  shall,  no  dooM^ 
i^et  a    considerable  number  of  the  workers,  t^en  in  the 

nf^»inrk«,  f'  V  *^  *.i»<^  U^rh*"-  where  I  <**^  "famine  them«  end 
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in  case  the  qaeen  should  not  have  joined  them,  liberate 
them,  when  taej  wiU  nnqneationably  wend  their  way  to  the 
bire  prepared  for  their  reoeption.  Having  done  this  I  shall 
remore  eacdt  hire  of  Uaok  beet,  snbjeoted  to  this  rongh  and 
dw)opolattog  process,  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  firam  my 
aplarj.    Thu  will,  I  hope,  if  thoroag^y  cairied  out  in  my 

aiaxy,  aocoiding  to  my  present  intentions,  remove,  or  at 
I  events  very  much  diminish,  the  probability  of  the  young 
Lignrian  qneens  becoming  impregnated  with  any  but  Liga- 
rian  drones.  I  am  fhlly  aware  that  in  this  way  I  shall 
increase  the  chance  of  having,  in  some  few  instanoes,  per- 
haps, only  drone  eggs  laid  in  some  of  the  hives ;  but  even 
taking  this  into  account,  are  thei*e  any  other  means  so 
simple  and  at  the  same  time  so  efficaoions  for  accomplishing 
my  purpose  of  getting  immediate  an  apiaiy  replenished 
with  the  pure  Ligurian  stock  ?  I  once  tried  an  analogous 
9zperiment  in  a  partially-lighted  room,  although  not  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  artificial  swarms,  and  it  answered  admir- 
ably. It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  my  prqject  em- 
braoes  the  entire  removal,  to  as  great  a  distance  as  possible 
of  all  my  stocks  of  black  bees. — ^W .  L. 

[It  requires,  in  my  opinion,  two  seasons  to  ligurianise  an 
apiary.  The  first  shocdd  be  devoted  to  fdnuslung  i^  your 
itock  with  Italian  queens,  paying  but  little  heed  to  their 
Impregnation,  since  no  matter  how  that  takes  place,  all  will 
breed  pure  Ligurian  drones  next  year,*  when  aU  that  do  not 
breed  true  Italian  workers  should  be  weeded  out  and  re- 
placed by  young  queens,  which,  amid  the  multitude  of 
Ligurian  drones  which  will  then  exist,  will  have  eveiy  chance 
of  true  impregpiation.  Thus  much  by  way  of  preface.  I  will 
Qow  consider  the  details  of  the  plan  submitted  to  me. 

When  you  take  out  a  brood-comb  to  make  an  artificial 
iwarm  in  the  way  yon  propose,  you  should  select  one 
^hich  contains  brood  in  every  stage  from  the  egg  to  the 
lealed  nymph,  and  should  also  take  all  the  bees  that  are 
m  it  at  the  time,  otherwise  the  attempt  may  fail  from  the 
ack  of  young  bees  which  constitute  the  class  of  nurse-bees 
loscribed  by  Huber.  If  the  vacancy  in  the  Italian  stock 
»n  be  at  once  supplied  by  a  comb  of  black  worker  brood, 
he  abstraction  of  bees  will  scarcely  be  missed,  and  may  be 
repeated  almost  ad  infiTwtwn  about  every  other  day;  but 
nrery  comb  of  black  brood  should  be  marked  with  the  day 
>f  the  month  on  which  it  is  inserted,  and  not  employed  for 
ireeding  Ligurian  queens  until  say  twelve  days  afterwards. 
I  combs  of  black  worker  brood  are  unattainable,  the  place 
i£  those  extracted  should  be  occupied  by  empty  worker- 
!omb,  which  will  be  rapidly  filled  with  eggs;  but  if  no 
vorker-comb  be  attainable,  the  remaining  combs  must  be 
nought  together,  and  the  vacancy  left  on  one  side.  In 
ftdet  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  risk  to  the  Italian  queen, 
io  not  be  content  with  not  being  able  to  find  her  on  the 
omb  about  to  be  removed,  but  make  sure  of  her  not  being 
here  by  ascertaining  her  presence  on  another  comb  at  the 
ime. 

Putting  tho  new  artificial  swarm  in  the  place  of  a  strong 
tock  in  the  way  you  describe  will,  together  with  the  ad- 
lerin^  bees,  generally  insure  a  sufficient  population  without 
he  aid  of  after-manipulation,  but  it  should  be  flimished 
rith  enough  combs  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  comb-buUding 
>r  the  first  fortnight,  since  all  combs  built  before  a  queen 
1  hatched  are  pretty  sure  to  be  drone-combs. 
Artificial  swarms  will  frequently  raise  a  great  many  royal 
alls.  On  the  ninth  or  tenth  day,  all  but  two  of  these  may 
e  extracted  and  employed  in  the  formation  of  other  swarms, 
hich  will  thereby  g^in  a  considerable  advantage  in  point 
r  time.  They  sho^d  be  cut  out  with  a  triangular  bit  of 
>mb  attached  (apex  downwards)  and  inserted  in  a  similarly- 
laped  hole  cut  in  a  brood-comb  taken  from  either  a  com- 
lon  or  a  Lig^urian  colony ;  the  latter  of  course  being  prefer- 
Ue  aa  a  dernier  resort  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the 
laerted  royal  cells.  In  all  these  operations  the  greatest 
lie  18  necessaiy  to  avoid  bruising  or  chilling  the  royal 
nbcyoe  and  for  this  reason  they  should  be  conducted  as 
laicQly  as  possible  in  the  middle  of  a  warm  day. 
if  in  the  spring  you  can  manage  to  transfer  two  or  three 
^  your  stocks  of  common  bees  into  frame  hives,  it  will  be  a 
rest  assistance,  and  will,  I  think,  go  far  to  render  the  task 

ligttianiBing  your  apiary  as  easy  as  it  is  interesting. 

*  WUe  wf  pftp^rs  on  rarthmogMM'i  in  No#.  25  and  SO  of  Tkk  Jovsval 
HosTVviiniir,  for  tne  ezpUaatloii  of  tbis  carious  flMt. 


Instructions  for  performing  this  operation  were  given  ia 
No.  76  of  "  our  JoumaL" 
Any  fdrther  information  will  be  most  readily  afforded  by 

— ^A  DeVONSHIBI  BlS-KUffXR.] 
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BEE  OOMKOTIONS  AND  QUEEN  BN0ASEKBNT8. 

(Continued  from  page  42.) 

Langstboth  has  admitted  that  during  one  season  he 
lost  a  great  many  young  queens  artificiaUy  reared ;  though 
he  attributed  the  circumstance  to  his  having  sited  his  hives 
so  closely  together  that  the  queens,  on  returning  from  their 
atrial  excursions,  unable  to  discriminate  their  own  domiciles, 
went  astray  and  perished.  I  quite  admit  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  some  importance  to  have  hives  sited  a  little  apart  from 
each  other,  and  to  have  those  which  are  uniform  in  shape 
somewhat  distinguishable  in  colour  or  appearance;  but 
the  proximity  and  similarity  of  hives  are  not,  as  Lang- 
stroth  states,  the  entire  cause  of  such  losses.  An  expen- 
mental  apiary  must  always  be  conducted  upon  the  principle 
of  a  full  knowledge  of  circumstances  and  probable  results. 
I  never  think  of  calculating  upon  invariable  success  in  all 
cases  of  artificially-reared  princesses,  and  certainly  never 
feel  much  disappointed  when  some  of  them  Ml  by  reason  of 
any  of  the  contingencies  to  which  I  have  hinted  they  are 
liable.  In  cases  where  queens  are  reared  naturally,  not  from 
compulsion  but  from  choice,  I  very  seldom  indeed  find  them 
go  wrong. 

Now,  it  may  be  asked.  How  is  this  ?  The  answer  is  easy. 
When  a  queen  is  reared  with  the  view  of  swarming,  it  is  a 
crowning  point  in  a  long  series  of  preparatory  doings  all 
tending  to  such  a  climax.  Drones  are  reared  just  to  suit 
the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  when  the  swarm  leaves  all 
the  elements  and  conditions  of  success  are  left  behind  which 
Nature  requires.  Seldom  indeed  in  such  circumstances  have 
I  found  a  failure.  Not  so,  however,  in  cases  of  an  artificial 
character.  Here  the  rearing  of  a  queen  is  a  new  idea»  so  to 
speak,  towards  which  the  bees  are  not,  it  may  be,  entirely 
prepared.  Some  elements  or  conditions  of  success  may  be 
wanting.  Even  though  a  queen  is  reared,  there  may  be 
such  a  scarcity  of  drones  not  only  in  the  apiaiy,  but  more 
especially  in  the  hive,  which  by  necessitating  the  queen  to 
continued  fiights  for  weeks,  as  I  have  seen  her,  may  in 
the  end  lead  to  accident  and  death.  Nay,  my  experience 
would  lead  me  to  go  a  step  fturther  on  this  subject  when  I 
say,  and  it  is  not  a  haphazard  statement,  that  a  want  of 
drones  in  the  young  queen's  own  hive,  though  abundant  else- 
where, is  a  condition  too  often  detriment  in  its  results. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  renders  impregnation  sometimes  tardy, 
if  not  uncertain,  and  is  the  cause  of  her  frequently  going 
astray  altogether. 

Just  look  through  the  glass  of  the  unicomb  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  see  the  preparations  for  the  youthful  queen's 
departure.  See  her  led,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  by  an 
escort  of  her  subjects  to  the  very  entrance  of  the  hive,  where 
she  is  literally  beckoned  away  by  tho  clearest  signs.  See, 
too,  the  drones,  fiilly  alive  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment, 
precede  and  follow  her.  Ah !  it  is  not  in  such  circumstances 
as  these  that  I  fear  a  successful  result;  it  is  only  when 
these  natural  elements  are  absent  in  the  hive  that  I  often 
dread  the  consequences.  What  will  be  thought  of  the  fact 
that  this  very  season  out  of  fifteen  young  princesses  I  reared 
from  the  eggs  of  one  queen,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  so 
many  hives,  six  disappeared  in  consequence  of  being  ez- 

r>sed,  as  I  believe,  to  the  unfavourable  conditions  to  which 
have  here  referred? 

But  to  return.  After  such  experiences  as  above  detailed, 
I  set  myself  anew  to  the  task  of  reconsidering  the  whole 
question  in  all  its  varied  characteristics  and  aspects.  I 
found  that  no  uniform  principle  could  be  applied  so  as  to 
account  for  all  the  conmiotions  and  encasements  occurring 
in  the  apiary,  originating  as  they  evidently  did  from  a  dis- 
similarity of  causes.  The  foreign  element  of  stranger  bees 
could  not  account  for  all  of  them,  neither  could  it  be  said  that 
age  and  debility  as  affecting  the  queen  applied  to  many  of 
them.    The  question  then  occurred  to  me.  Is  it  neoeesary  to 
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aMame  d  jmori  that  theae  eorioiiB  phenomena  do  ongniftte  or  gran ;  bat  there  is  so  little  pastnre  now,  and  the  cows  so 

from  one  and  the  same  cause  ?    I  could  not  from  collating  nearly  d^>endant  on  artifUnal  food  (hay  and  braised  oats) 

the  mass  of  materials  regarding  tiiese  in  my  possession  that  I  cannot  attribnte  it  to  the  grass. — CVkjhin. 

come  to  such  a  conclusion,  and  therefore  I  have  attempted  to  [We  nerer  tasted  butter  more  rancid  than  the  apeoimoi 

evolve  such  a  theory  upon  the  subject  that  while  it  in  some  sent  by  our  correspondent.    We  oan  only  suggest  that  the 

measure  satisfies  my  own  mind,  I  yet  submit  with  the  cream  is  kept  too  long  befote  it  is  churned.    We  shall  be 

ggeatest  diffidence  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  inasmuch  as  obliged  by  any  information  an  the  sulgect.] 

I  find  from  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Herr  Bothe,  Herr  

WaUbrecht,  the  celebrated  Dzierzon,   and  other  German  i^Tm   t  T3»rfvfn?T>  -orw-v- 

authorities,  that  the  subject  is  not  unknown  in  that  land  of  OUK  JxEirJiJi  iJOJL. 

philosophical  research  of  myths,  mysteries,  and  metaphysics,  Comrm  Show  {J.  W.  T.).— A»  this  8h©w  waa  im  no  way  Made  imUle» 

Lt  is  viewed  as  one  of  the  greatest  enigmas  in  apiaorian  «/e;^,\-:,^-LTn\  iS.^,^^^^                         *^  oo™iu*e  eoiui. 

science.    Ihis  I  must  reserve,  however,  for  a  subsequent  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  g^„^,^  p^^^^  SHow.-Thfa  wffl  be 

communication. — J.  IjOWS.  at  Hereford  In  the  June  of  thts  year.    The  prixee  un  vwy  Ubtnl,  «nd  oapi 

(To  be  continned.)  are  gXvea  m  additlooal  rewarde,  aa  well  as  aweepotakiaa.    PriM  Uata,  te.» 

may  be  had  of  Mr.  Pitouuu 

Hatchino  TaanaATOBX  U.  W.  Jf.).~105«  of  Fahrenheit*8  thennon^ 

■DT7r'TnTm7    a  urrw^n    Ti'wu^a.  *•  '^^  heat  for  hatchinfc  hens'  egrga.    How  b  it  possible  f«»r  us  to  say  whether 

ItfiiiTiOll^-Ci    AJSlUIMiT    DJiiJ2<D.  egpi  from  a  farm-yard  will  hatdi,  when  we  know  nothing  wbatOTer  aboat 

1  HAVE  just  read  with  pleasure  the  contributions  of  our  *he  yard  or  ita  management! 

two  scientific  friends,  the  Devonshire  and  the  Renfrewshire  ^'^f™^^'^  akd  Wmi  CuiiBnL4ifD8How.-»«Jaa.  Wood,»»«ot"Jafc 

Bee-keepers.    I  can  indeed  indorse  the  statement  of  the  ^ood."  won  the  first  prUe  for  c<^.CWna.. 

- ;![  ««r.«^„««  x^  xK^  ««^-«,-^«  v^  «*«,>-«  *^      T  i,«j  ^««  Spakish  Hxm  Robk-combbd  (TVro).— There  csh  be  no  parity  in  Spanish 

former  in  reference  to  the  regicide  he  refers  to.    I  had  one  ^^^^^  ^  rose-comb  appears.    If  the  peccant  bird  is  akin  to  those  that 

good  stock  which  swarmed  on  the  7th   of  May,   and  on  appear  pnre,  we  should  be  nerTooa  aboat  the  prodoee. 

the  24th  sent  forth  a  large  second  swarm,  just  seventeen  Proouciko  Bahtahs  (C.&  J.).— Having  made  up  y^jmr  mind  wlMt  bread 

days  after  the  first.     After  this  last  was  hived  and  settled,  y*"*  ^"*  to  introduce  into  the  Bantam  olatses,  choose  the  smaileac  inale  yon 

T  A^»^.«^A^  4.v»«  r^A  «4>^<.v  .«^  ^^  4.v»«  .»»»««;i  ««««  ;*.   T  Av.-.^^  can  find  haTuiR  the  attributes  of  the  breed  most  strongly  dsreloped ;  put 

I  observed  the  old  stock,  and  on  the  ground,  near  it,  I  found  ^i^  ^  ^  i„^  Bantam  hen  approaching  as  nearly  aa  ponible  to  htaself  a 

a  cluster  of  bees  shamefully  treating  a  beautiful  large  queen,  shape  and  colour,  and  guiltless  of  points  that  wonld  dlaqnaUfy  the  progeny 

I  was  surprised  with  what  tameness  she  took  their  insults.  ^  t^e  father's  ola^s.    if  your  space  pannit,  and  you  are  wllUng  to  talLo  tha 

Ii:iw>M»4-,<wi  !»«■..    ««i<i  «»«^«.<.  ;4-  ^^i^\»*.  v.^  4.1.A  .r,«AA«  ^a  *u«  trouble,  reverse  the  above,  take  the  smallest  hen  of  the  breed  yon  wish  to 

liberated  her,  and  fearmg  it  might  be  the  queen  of  the  „^e,  a^d  the  largest  Baium  cock  of  proper  colour,  to.   The  next  year 

stock  which  had  just  issued,  I  put  her  on  the  aughting-  yon  will  have  to  choose  your  amallest  birds,  but  those  moat  pramlalng  ia 

board,  and  she  walked  in.    Nert  morning  I  found  her  dead  points  and  eharaeter,  and  you  must  put  them  together.    Yo«  wlU  also  pnt 

AVI  f  >i  A  tn'nn'nA  ^^^  Original  father  with  his  daughters,  and  mother  with  her  eons.    This  will 

on  T»ne  grounu.          ,.,        ^       ^,                      •        :.  x     x  give  ycu  snch  birds  that  by  judicious  selection  for  breedbig  you  will  have  a 

Dome  time  after  liberating  the  queen  referred  to,  I  again  breed.  All  aoeb  reouire  re-pairing  and  atrengtbeoingaow  tmA  thsa.   Ttaia 

noticed  the   old  stock,   and   was   exceedingly  annoyed  at  '^^^  three  pens  of  beauUfnl  Ooehin  Bantams  at  BirmiaghAm. 

ftnHiTifr  another  queen  barbarously  treated  by  the  bees.     I  Coca's  Coke  Tdkmxd  Black  {E.  F.  if.).— Cocks*  ooBsba  taim Uaek  firtoi 

had  hardly  patience  with  them:  but,  thinkinar  she  was  a  being  cLUled.  from  sickness,  and  from  poison.   Tnore  haa^been  ao  weather 

M»u  M».vwj    ^»M«u^/o   TTxvu  vx&vxu,    Muv,   wuxu<i.Ax.{^  ouc   T* <w  B  ieTcrc CDough  to  csuse  ifac  flrst.    The  second  may  arise  from  over-Deedbig 

supernumerary,  i  released  her  also,   and  put  her  on  the  or  improper  food,    in  the  flnt  eaee,  the  fbod  often  rmnaiaa  ia  the  arop. 

aHghting-board  of  another  stock  which  I  knew  to  be  queen-  Warm  water  should  be  poured  down  the  throat  frequoKtly,  and  so  mora 

lee..    She  was  so  weak  and  feeble    «md  l^e  m  the  hind  Ji»JLrn^tt'n''^ft"Sl:,d^SZy•Jf^qat?/X''};'^^ 

legs,  from  the  bad  treatment  she  had  met  with,  that  she  \iii  the  comb  is  red  and  the  bird  cheerful.    In  case  of  siekaeaa,  eaaCor  oil  ia 

could  hardly  walk  in,  and  never  did  any  good.     I  carefully  >till  the  best  remedy,  a  tablcApoonful  is  a  dose.    Wlian  the  aeadi  beeomaa 

observed  the  stock  from  which  these  queens  had  been  so  .^^"i'l  "•f^ij^**  ^?*^"S!  nocesaary  to  rwort  to  blooding.    A  amaU 

• «  im              11  J      rm.     1.                     ^          J          J.     r  J9  incision  rhould  be  made,  or  the  tip  of  one  point  out  off,  bat  in  idther  eaas 

shamefully  expelled.    The  bees  never  seemed  contented—  ©are  mn»t  be  taken  not  to  disfigure  the  birdV 

never  worked—would  run  up  and  down  the  hive  in  a  stream,  DoaKiifo  Hen  with  Chbbks  Swollkh  {K,  J2.).— Foment  with  want 

apparently  in  agitation,  as  if  searching  for  something.   Some  water.    Give  a  table-rooonful  of  castor  oil,  follow  by  two  pills  of  eamphor» 

tune  afterwards  I  examined  this  stock,  and  was  annoyed  at  "»djeed  on  bread  and  ale.   Seven  or  eight  Dorking  heaa  and  one  or  twa 

finding  neither  eggs,  larvie,  nor  queen  in  it.    I  then  cut  a  ^'^^  n^:Tl^T                   ** '"'' 

nice  piece  of  comb,  full  of  brood  in  all  stages,  from  another  «^*    /r-  ^     o,  T  t '                 *        v     #    x                       .      . 

i«;.A    a«^  :«.«^>.4-r«^  ;*  :«  *.\.x^      t«  x— ^  j^—  t  ^i ^a  -  Roup  (A.).— Sixty  hens  are  a  great  number  for  two  aoraa,  more  then  the 

hive,  and  inserted  it  m  this.    In  two  days  I  observed  a  i«id  will  profitably  carry  if  tiiey  lire  Dorkings,  espedaUy  if  thichiokeo^^ 

marked  difierence  m  the  conduct  of  the  bees,  and  found  to  be  reared  on  the  same  ground,  it  is  quite  true  that  it  beoomet  tainted,  bat 

four  or  five  royal  cells  in  proirress,  three  of  which  were  rethink  not  to  the  extent  people  fancy.  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  fresh 

ulthnately  sealed  aiid  openel  in"  the  usual  way ;  but  weeks  f,T^^  l^J^^^.  ^i.S'5^^^hI?d^  SS:S;.n".S»1S?SSX 
afterwards,  on  agam  examinmg  the  hive,  I  found  it  queen-  a  small  sum  after  the  hay  has  been  carried.  This  ia  good  fm  ckiekfloa. 
less.  I  believed  these  rebels  had  destroyed  these  princesses,  T^^^  should  not  leave  the  hens  UU  they  are  six  weeks  old  in  lommer,  and 
as  they  had  attempted  to  do  the  former'ones  I S^  them  'i,^,  '^^J^r^^^Z  IS.'^.^.f'iS^nTS;,  aSifS 
With  another  bit  of  comb,  but  they  rerased  to  raise  any  roup.  Feed  well  on  bread  and  ale.  Put  lumps  of  camphor  in  all  tke  drink- 
more  queens.  In  the  autumn  they  fraternised  with  another  ing-vessels  that  are  in  use,  and  see  that  the  honsos  aro  olean.  Laavo  doon 
stock,  and  began  removing  their  stores,  and  continued  to  ""?  windowa  open  aU  day. 

do  so  until  the  cold  weather  nnt  an  end  fn  fheir  Tni«r»>ii«f  Ja»8  yon  PmssaBviiio  Eoos  [An  Amaieur,  Old  Svhteriber,  and  Othtn), 

iSrii          ij  aaJ    j   xU    .PS                             "  miscmel.  _Mr.  Qeyelin's  agent,  Mr.  J.  MelvUle,  20,  Olaskin  Road,  SoJith  Haekney. 

vvm  our  Kina  inena,  tne     xCENFBJEWBIUKB  iJEE-KBEPSB,  London,  will  undertake  to  supply  the  patent  alr-Ught  Jars  for  ptimiiilyg 

ten  us  the  best  way  of  securing  the  object  mentioned  in  ^t9*j  ^  ^^^  manufaetnrers  will  only  sell  to  the  trade.   PrSeea  mast  depod 

his  addendum?    It  k,,  in  my  opimon,  the  great  desideratum  c^t^-hl-s^'rai^^mil^^^'^w^u?^ 

of  bee-keeprng.     A  full  account  from  his  pen  would  obhge  covaai.o  for  Bke-hiybs.- a  gentleman  flom  Waadawwhw^ttog  fa 

us  aU.— i!*DWABD  FaibbboTHSB.  these  pages  a  few  weeks  since  gave  a  description  of  a  eovcrtag  forlaa- 

hivea.    My  employer  would  esteem  it  a  favour  if  1  oonld  be  pemlttid  to 

— ~— — — ^-^~— —  aee  these  coverings,  so  that  I  may  get  some  manufMtorod  on  tba  ssmi 

principle.— The  QAsnunta,  Sidney  Lodge,  Wimbledon. 

EANCIDITY  EST  BUTTEE.  


gent  taste  which  you  wiU  find  to  exist  in  it.  „  ,^  .  „     ,    .   /«''"''*>•  ^ 

dean  ana  weU-cared  for;  the  cows  are  out  dunng  the  day,  in  poultry.   Pheaaantaarestillfarinezeesaof  thedemrad.   WohaveiwMr 

And  fed  at  night  with  bruised  oats  and  hay.  *°  ®°'  experience  seen  so  many  in  one  season.    The  mild  winter  shenU 

We  hanre  observed  this  pecolisir  taste  at  different  times  J^'^f^r^w  unySi  Md  ieU^^  ^"^  ^"^  °^^  ^"^  ^"'^  ^  '  "^ 
turing  the  last  five  years — generally  strongest  in  oaiumn ;  a-dsd  a.dK.i 

■*nt  last  spring  it  was  peculiarly  strong.    After  two  or  three  Large  FOwla s   6*,,  4   o*  •.  a.     r 

Ays  the  butter  is  unfit  for  any  purpose,  and  salting  <mtw  BuaUer  do. s  s  „  z  o 

nakes  it  worse.  0^2*°* 6  o  "  ?  • 

„-^  \?^\^a  V  ^H^^kL  thp*  it  T«#  '»4W»^  by  womf*  herb  Pheasant^'""* TZ  l   »  II  I   0 
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THE  MODEBN  PEACH-PfiUNEB. 

E    LOHQ   AFD   r 


IKTBODCCTOBY  BEMABEB-No.  1. 

;  [iTobable  that  more 
books  have  been 
written  on  the 
Bnbject  of  the 
cnltivation  of  tho 
Peach  than  on 
that  of  any  other 
fruit.  The  Vine 
olono  may  claim 
a  rivalry  in  this 
rcRpOTt.  la  both  cases  this  is  not  at 
all  surprising.  Tim;  eullorc  of  both 
is  laborious  and  expen.'^iTe,  and  the 
ia^t]icl  raluo  of  the  produce,  when 
succeiBfuIly  grown,  only  adds  to  their  poDularity.  We 
may,  therefore,  safely  condnde  that  the  aubiect  of  Peach 
eolture  possesses  a  general  and  undirniDisncd  interest,  i 
The  recent  |introduction  of  glased  structures,  tending  | 
eonaidaTably  to  augment  tho  rarieties  cultiTatcd,  and  | 
tEtareby  to  add  proportionately  to  the  general  knowledge  [ 
at  the  habits  and  properties  of  tho  Pcaeh,  bos  giren  an  ' 
immense  impetus  to  its  culture.  By  this  means  this 
noble  fruit  IS  brought  within,  the  reach  of  a  doss  of 
fffowen  who  otherwise  would  neTcr  hiTo  been  able  to 
obtain  it.  In  proportion  to  its  dissemination  is  the  dc- 
mud  for  increased  iafonnatioa  as  to  the  best  melliod  of 
growing  it  well  and  profitably.  It  is  true  that  there  is 
BO  lack  of  works  treating  of  this  subject.  The  only  ques- 
tion is.  Do  they  entirety  satisfy  the  progress  of  tho  day  ? 
Since  many  of  them  were  written  the  varieties  cnlti- 
Tat«d  IiATe  multiplied  immensely,  many  of  these  varieties 
being  Mmi-tropieal  in  their  habits,  and  unsuitcd  to  ihe 
older  modes  of  training.  M anj'  fine  Peaches  and  a  very 
luK*  Vtoportion  of  the  Nectarines  now  known,  it  is  im- 
poaaible  to  fruit  in  the  open  air.  No  one  at  present  can 
feretel  what  combinations  may  result  in  the  future,  nor 
haw  mnch  influence  elazed  stnctnres  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  habits  of  the  Peach  may  ultimately  have  on  its 
Mn«ral  cultivation.  One  thine,  however,  is  certain,  and 
uat  is,  that  the  modem  method  of  training  mui't  cvenlu- 
«Dy  sapersedo  the  old  system.  Nay,  more,  the  object 
of  this  treatise  is  mainly  to  attempt  to  show  (hat  the 
pecttlisr  treatment  required  by  trees  under  ^lass  is  well 
kd^ted  for  trees  against  walls  in  tho  open  air.  Certain 
V0T  important  modifications  suggested  by  the  climate 
of  Sngland  bemg  observed,  tho  writer  is  quite  confident, 
iort^God  by  his  own  long  experience  and  success  as  a 
rilMlilt  grower,  that  the  new  system  which  he  proposes 
viD  be  Joand  practicable,  and  suitable  to  open  air  as  well 
M  to  <nebard-houae  training.  It  is  with  this  idea  that, 
it  tlw  pfeaeoit  seriei  of  papers,  it  is  proposed  to  give  an 
•aflne  of  ereiT  lyvton  of  Peach  coltnre,  ancient  and 


modem,  reserving  to  the  newest  experience  on  the  sub- 
ject the  more  detailed  portion. 

There  is  no  lack  of  materials  to  select  from.  On  the 
contrary,  tho  abundance  of  authorities  is  extremely  em- 
harassing.  A  selection  will,  therefore,  be  placed  before 
the  reader,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  subject. 

In  reading  through  tlio  works  of  the  older  writers  on 
the  Peach  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  how,  while  evidentlv 
well  knowing  their  subject,  thes'  fail  to  make  it  intel- 
ligible to  tho  beginner.  In  this  was  the  cause  of  their 
failure.  The  instructions  given  presuppose  an  acquaint- 
ance with  tho  subject,  which  knowleogo  was  not  really 
existing.  In  consequence,  tho  rules  laid  down  were  best 
adapted  for  flever  gardeners,  and  those  only  who  were 
of  a  certain  habit  of  thought.  In  those  Joys  there  was 
little  scope  for  the  amateur.  Trees  were  budded  on 
stocks  calculated  to  last  the  lifetime  of  tho  buyer ;  glass 
was  expensive;  many  things  now  in  common  use  were 
unknown.  One  single  tree,  chosen  from  half  a  dozen 
established  sorts,  was  spread  over  a  vast  number  of 
square  feet  of  trellis.  How  was  the  amateur  to  eipe- 
rimcntftlise  on  such  valuable  stock  by  tho  light  of  tho 
vague  and  general  instniclions  which  were  then  carrent  ? 
"We  nil  remember  our  fathers'  gardens — those  expensive 
walls — the  grand  ohl  trees  clothing  them,  "  ianl  bien  que 
;  mat " — our  youthful  awe  and  veneration  of  the  dogmatic 
I  and  self-asserting  artist  who  presided  over  tliem.  How 
!  could  we,  fresh  from  Oxford,  dare  to  suggest  any  dcvia- 
[  tion  from  the  old  routine?  Aristotle  kni^w  very  littlo 
'  about  Peaches,  and,  probably,  if  they  ever  existed  in  his 
I  day.  called  thcra  "Persian  Apples.'''  Pliny,  that  great 
observer,  was  far  belter  jn-i|uainted  with  their  taste,  but 
liow  few  was  he  able  to  clioo.se  from  I  So  that  ihe  gar- 
dener, practical  as  he  was  supposed  to  be.  had  it  all  his 
own  way  ;  and  truly,  in  the  then  sl.itc  of  Peach  culture, 
it  w^  the  safest  plan  for  our  parents  to  adopt. 

Itemembering  tliese  things,  let  us  take  up  some  old 
writer  on  the  I'cach,  ond  it  will  at  once  be  evident  how 
he  writes  only  for  the  initiated,  ami  how  little  these  could 
understand  such  vague  rules.  Still,  in  ju'^tice  to  these 
writers,  let  us  always  bear  in  mind  Ihnt  they  were  well 
acquainted  with  their  subject,  anil  only  erred  in  express- 
ing their  thoughts  indistinctly.  J!ut  their  great  want 
was  woodcuts  to  illustrate  their  meaning.  In  this  con- 
sisted tlie  great  advance  made  by  modem  writers.  Every 
cultivator  of  the  Peach  now  knows  that  oil  Peach  shoot's 
arc  not  alike,  and  he  knows  it  by  means  of  these  in- 
valuable illnstratious.  The  modern  books  on  ibis  subject, 
then,  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  detail  and  consequent 
c I assiG cation.  The  French  excel  in  this  branch  ;  the 
national  taste  lies  lliis  way.  From  a  subdivision  of  pro- 
perty, under  a  magnilicent  climate,  and  having  a  varied 
soil,  each  Frenchman  aspires  to  become  a  possessor  of 
the  land,  and  it  follows  that  he  loves  it,  and  makes  the 
most  of  it.  Whatever  may  be  said  about  ogricultore, 
this  subdivision  of  property  favours  gardening.  The 
French  mind  is  essentially  given  to  delad.  and  highly 
adapted  to  organise.  These  ore  valuable  qualitien  when 
Eppbed  to  iKaticnhnre.    Their  books  on  the  subject  are, 

—     ■—     -      XXXin,  Oi*  Swin. 
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therefore,  admirable  and  deserying  every  praise.  Nor  is 
this  all  that  is  done.  Professors,  of  well-known  names,  give 
courses  of  sound  instruction  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
pruning.  These  invaluable  schools  are  attended  even  by 
mdies.  The  writer  has  derived  much  benefit  from  them; 
when  shall  we  see  similar  courses  open  in  England  ?  We 
have  learned  men,  second  to  none,  deserving,  too,  of  more 
honours  than  the  country  has  as  yet  g^ven  them.  When 
shall  we  see  diplomas  of  various  degrees  g^ven  only  to  such 
gardeners  and  amateurs  as  pass  their  examinations  satis- 
factorily ?  We  live  in  an  age  of  progpress,  and  of  rapid  tran- 
sition. Time  is  very  precious.  Horticulture  has  xnade  im- 
mense advances  in  every  way  but  recently. 

The  aim,  then,  of  these  papers  is  to  give  assistance  to  the 
amateui*,  and  present  to  the  mind,  at  one  glance,  the  various 
modes  of  Peadi  culture. 

The  latest  system  differs  much  from  that  first  used,  and 
the  cause  of  tMs  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
orchard-houses.  In  these  one  system  alone  obtains — ^the 
dose  pruning  of  shoots.  While,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  great  aJlowance  for  the  exigencies  of  open-air  culture, 
there  is  really  no  necessity  for  following,  in  the  latter  case, 
any  other  way.  To  adapt  close  summer  stopping,  joined  to 
close  winter  pruning,  to  the  open  wall,  would  be  to  simplify 
the  whole  system  of  Peach  culture.  Could  this  be  well 
shown  to  be  practicable,  it  would  save  much  valuable  time ; 
and  as  the  effect  of  close  pruning  is  to  increase  the  number, 
both  of  leading  branches  and  of  bearing  shoots,  it  is  evident 
that  by  that  pruning  space  is  saved  and  produce  increased. 
The  ancient  plan  was  essentially  based  on  "  long  pruning," 
and  experience  shows  that  this  has  serious  defects.  In 
avoiding  this  error,  others  have  fallen  into  the  unnecessaiy 
and  unnatural  plan  of  summer  shortening  and  disbudding. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  writer,  based  on  long  practice, 
that  the  system  of  long  pruning  is  unsuited  te  the  present 
day.  It  will  be  shown,  in  the  proper  place,  where  alone  it 
should  be  applied.  The  other  methods,  which  are  derived 
from  it,  are  made,  by  the  additions  necessary,  tedious  and 
complicated.  On  the  other  hand  the  new  method  is  simple, 
natural,  and  highly  successful.  The  reader  will,  however, 
at  least  have  this  advantage,  that  he  will  be  able  te  judge 
for  himself,  and  select  that  which  he  prefers. — T.  Collinos 
B&^HAXJT,  Richmond  Hoiise,  Guernsey. 


DRAYTON  MANOB, 
The  Seat  of  Sib  Eobebt  Peel,  Babt.,  M.P. 

Ha  VINO  arrived  by  rail  at  Tamworth,  the  first  object  that 
attracted  attention  was  Tamworth  old  castle,  seated  on  the 
declivity  of  a  hill,  with  the  river  Tame  at  the  foot  wind- 
ing along  through  the  valley.  Drayton  Manor  is  two  miles 
from  Tamworth.  There  are  two  entrances,  the  first  is  the 
more  private,  with  a  lodge  on  the  right,  then  through  a 
grove  and  over  a  bridge,  with  the  water  musically  chaffing 
its  course  over  boulders  and  rocky  g^und.  The  other 
entrance,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  Coleshill  road,  is 
the  principal  one,  and  has  a  neat  stene-built  lodge  and  iron 
gates. 

The  drive  leads  some  distance  through  an  avenue  of  Limes 
backed  by  large  Holly  trees  and  plantations,  and  through 
the  open  park,  with  the  surrounding  scenery  well  varied  by 
clumps  and  belts  of  mixed  forest  trees,  with  distant  views, 
three  of  them  over  the  lakes,  and  of  the  mansion  conspicu- 
ously seated  on  rising  ground.  Passing  by  the  pleasure 
grounds  and  entering  by  the^  kitchen-garden  gate,  I  directed 
my  steps  to  a  neat  Gothic*  cottage,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Ballingall,  the  head  gardener. 

I  am  happy  te  observe  that  where  recent  improvements 
have  been  made  at  various  residences,  the  first  object  has 
been  to  erect  a  suitable  dwelling  for  the  head  gardener. 
A.t  Lady  Holland's  and  at  Oak  Lodge.  Kensingten,  at  Coombe 
\bbey  near  Coventry,  at  Hanbury  Hall  near  Droitwich,  and 
•it  Arle  Court,  Cheltenham,  very  good  garden  houses  have 
)een  erected.  They  are  of  the  Elizabethan  or  old  English 
style.  The  leading  feature  of  this  style  applied  te  cottages 
'<3  the  dispensing  with  broken  lines.  The  house  is  composed 
f  different  parts,  projecting  at  right  angles  from  each  other, 
-rith  also  a  projecting  porch,  and  the  outshot  ostagonal  win- 


are  enriched  with  pendants,  and  the  doorways  w\fk  onift- 
mental  dressings,  and  there  are  handsome  octagonal  (diimiiey- 
stacks.  All  the  forms  which  particularly  mark  the  EHia- 
bethan  style  may  be  wrought  in  the  cheapest  materialfl  with 
comparatively  little  labour,  a  small  portion  of  oxnamental 
work  tastefully  disposed  is  capable  of  producing  very  con- 
siderable effect.  The  size  of  the  cottages  would  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  thei'e  was  no  objection  te  the  anti-MJalthns 
principle,  and  that  gardeners  (I  mean  those  that  deserve 
the  name),  will  not  advertise  "  no  incumbrance."  I  recol- 
lect dining  one  day  with  a  gardener  and  his  wife,  who  were 
blessed  with  a  fine  rosy-fac^  chubby  boy,  cud  the  conver- 
sation turned  on  the  impropriety  of  some  gardeners'  adver- 
tisemente.  I  shall  never  forget  the  offended  dignity  of  the 
mother  as  she  said,  "  Good  heavens !  te  say  that  that  child 
is  '  an  incumbrance '  is  an  offence  against  Gtxl,  and  a  dis- 
grace te  gardeners."  After  a  little  refiection  she  concluded, 
"  I  suppose  the  men  who  advertise  thus  are  only  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  ?" 

The  kitehen  garden  at  Drayten  Manor  is  divided  inte 
three  compartments,  in  which  are  a  range  of  vineries  180  feet 
long,  in  three  divisions,  the  borders  provided  with  bottem 
heat,  troughs  on  the  pipes,  and  cast-iron  tables  in  front;  a 
fruiting  Pine-steve  60  feet  long,  the  sorte  are  Queens,  Smooth 
Cayenne,  EnvUle,  Prickly  Cayenne,  and  Providence,  and  the 
compost  sandy  loam  and  charcoal ;  a  Fig-pit  60  feet  long, 
with  Fig  trees  in  pots,  which  had  ripened  the  second  crop 
in  the  season ;  a  Peach-case  270  feet  long,  in  three  divisions, 
each  division  can  be  heated  separately,  and  the  trees  looked 
in  excellent  health,  with  plenty  of  fruit-buds ;  also  a  Peach- 
house  ;  a  Cucumber-pit  42  feet  long,  the  plante  bearing  in 
pots  and  in  the  beds — the  large  leaves  denoted  health  and 
luxuriance,  and  the  fruit  was  splendid.  The  principal  sorts 
were  Perfection,  Teleg^ph,  and  Conqueror  of  the  West. 
A  plant-house  was  filled  with  specimens  worthy  of  eidiibition 
at  the  metropolitan  shows.  The  following  are  the  names  of 
a  few :— Chinese  Azaleas,  Acacia  grandis  and  A.  Dnunmondi, 
Phoenocoma  prolifera,  Eutaxia  myrtifolia,  Erioetemon  buxifo- 
lium,  Ithyncospermum  jasminoides,Lapageria  rosea,  Lonicera 
aureo-reticulata,  Aphelexis  macrantha  -purpurea  and  A.  ma- 
crantha  rosea,  Pleroma  elegans,  Euonyraus  japonicus  varie- 
gatus,  E.  radicans  variegatus,  Elseagnus  japonica  variegata, 
and  Oxylobium  arborescens.  Besides  the  above  there  were 
an  Orange-house,  and  houses  for  steve  plante.  Orchids,  and 
Ferns.  In  these  were  fine  specimens  of  Cyanophyllum  mag- 
nificum,  Alocasia  metallica,  Maranta  vittata  and  regalis, 
Croten  picta,  C.  ang^tifolia,  and  C.  discolor,  Draoasna 
terminalis  picte,  AUamanda  Schotti,  Stephanotis  floribunda. 
Begonias  of  fine  foliaged  and  fiowering  varieties.  In  the 
frame  ground  were  Pine-pite,  fruit-room.  Mushroom-house, 
&c.  Upwards  of  3000  Strawberry  plants  in  pots  were  in 
the  best  condition  for  forcing,  the  sorts  were  Black  Prince, 
Keens'  Seedling,  British  Queen,  Oscar,  and  Sir  Charles 
Napier.  All  the  houses  and  pite  in  this  extensive  and  weU- 
kept  establishment  are  heated  by  hot  water. 

Drayten  Manor  house  is  built  in  the  Elizabethan  style, 
having  the  usual  appendages  of  turrets,  tewers,  and  terraces. 
The  building  is  of  smooth  ashlar  freestene,  and  was  bnilt 
about  twenty-six  years  ago  from  designs  furnished  by  the 
late  Sir  £.  Smirke.  The  east  front  consiste  of  a  central 
hall ;  a  turretted  corridor  tastefully  covered  with  Ivy  con- 
nects the  building  with  the  offices  on  the  right ;  and  the 
left  wing  consists  of  the  picture  gallery  and  conservatory, 
the  latter  a  costly  and  beautiful  octagon  building,  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  complete  structures  of  ite  kind  I  have 
ever  seen.  It  forms  a  kind  of  nave  and  transept,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stands  a  beautiful  marble  fountain  and  basin 
14  feet  wide.  Its  curvilinear  roofs  and  dome  are  supported 
by  handsome  iron  columns,  fluted,  and  painted  green  and 
white,  and  the  capitals  and  bands  are  gold  and  green; 
festoons  of  the  rich  g^*een  drapery  of  the  foliage,  wreathed 
with  flowers,  entwined  the  pillars  and  hung  gracefully  from 
the  roof.  Among  them  I  observed  Coboea  scandens,  mag- 
nificent Acacias,  and  Passion-Flowers  of  various  sorts.  The 
ends  of  the  transepts  are  occupied  by  groups  of  plants,  and 
aviaries  containing  rare  and  beautiful-plumaged  birds.  From 
the  centre  and  other  parts  of  the  roof  are  suspended  ex- 
tremely ornamental  and  massive  hanging  baskete  well  filled 
with  drooping  and  other  fiowering  pluite,  and  fonr  beaatifal 
^/^1/^.7t.p'?  AiioTi/^'^Tieng  ofo  hung  round  the  fountain.    At  each 
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that  ghro  ftieij  and  magiiitiide  to 
It  m  also  adomad  with  rotkwotk,  the 
mn  piaatcd  with  Facna.  the  water  tridding  down 
the  top  to  the  aiaihle  aquarinm,  with  ailTer  and  gold 
ipoctiBg  in  their  element.  At  eadi  nde  of  the  eon- 
and  near  to  the  picture  gallery  are  grouped  aome 
healthy  Date  and  Fan  Palms,  a  beantifol  Aralia  Sieholdi, 
ad  aoose  Gaiyotaa.  On  ball  nighta,  when  it  is  open  from 
the  picture  gaDery  and  illuminated  with  its  seventy-two 
the  effect  can  be  better  imagined  than  de- 


The  genial  warmth,  the  delicioas  fragrance,  the  fine  forms 
sad  iraried  eoloars  of  the  noble  plants,  the  roloptaoos  still- 
neaa  that  pierails  in  this  endianted  spot,  only  interrupted 
by  ^ke  soothing  sound  of  the  gently  &lling  water  or  an 
nrcaainfisl  chirp  from  the  feathered  inmates,  lull  the  fiuicy 
into  pleaiing  day-dreams.  Wc  imagine  ourselres  in  the 
blooeung  groves  of  Italy,  while  Nature,  sunk  in  a  death-like 
'torpor,  announces  the  ffeverity  of  the  winter  through  the 
windows  of  this  magnificent  eonserratoiy. 

The  next  scene  is  the  flower  garden.  It  is  formed  in  a 
sunken  panel,  and  is  surroonded  on  the  east,  south,  and 
west  fay  a  broad  terrace  promenade  in  grass.  Hie  north 
side  is  bounded  by  a  handsome  Gothic  terrace  waQ,  furnished 
with  oorrespondingly  massiTe  rases.  The  terrace  promenade 
just  mentioned  leads  from  the  conserratory  to  the  end  of 
the  western  boundary  of  the  flower  garden,  and  has  in  the 
centre,  along  the  whole  distance,  a  handsomely-wrought 
arcade  of  iron  and  wire  treUis-work.  This  arcade  is  12  feet 
wide  and  14  feet  hieh,  baring  at  the  east  and  west  comers 
cirenlar  parilion-Hke  domes,  27  feet  in  height  by  30  in  dia- 
meter,  of  the  same  material  as  the  arcade.  The  whole  is 
covered  with  dimbinsr  Boses,  Honeysuckles,  Clematises, 
Ivies,  Aristoloehias,  and  Virginian  Creepers.  The  above 
tenaoe  promenade  is  about  30  feet  broad,  having  on  the 
enter  boundary  a  low  iron  palisading  masked  by  a  cloeely- 
dmt  Tew  hedge,  with  a  space  of  about  5  feet  between  the 
hedge  and  the  arcade.  From  the  grass  promenade  descends 
a  goitle  alope  about  9  feet  wide,  a  walk  12  feet  wide  is 
continned  round  the  flower  garden  at  the  fbot  of  this  slope, 
and  is  bordered  by  parallel  beds  of  various  sizes.  Similar 
beds  run  parallel  with  the  centre  walk  which  leads  from 
the  terrace.  The  intericv  part  of  the  garden  is  divided 
into  c^t  grass  panels  by  a  transverse  indk,  and  again  by 
minor  paths,  which  abut  on  two  circular  bays  in  the  trans- 
verse path,  which  are  equidistant  from  the  central  walk. 
There  are  circular  beds  in  the  bays,  and  the  eight  panels 
contain  geometrical  beds.  A  beautiful  spherical  sun-dial 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  flower  garden,  a  pair  of  marble 
flgorca  at  the  top  of  the  central  walk,  and  vases  near  the 
anglee  of  the  erase  panels.  Under  the  terrace  wall,  which 
forms  the  north  boundary  of  the  flower  garden,  is  a  noble 
border  140  yards  lon^  by  16  feet  wide,  which  was  planted 
in  sammer  with  a  ribbon  of  gay  colours,  which  very  effectively 
rdieted  the  maasive  masonry  of  the  terrace  walL  Looking 
ftomt  the  st<Hie  terrace  steps  when  the  beds  and  borders  are 
~  with  the  various  sorts  of  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  and 
ehotee  plants,  judiciously  arranged  as  regards  colours 
the  discriminating  eye  of  Mr.  Ballingall,  I  can  well 
the  gorgeous  effect  produced.  A  broad  walk  wind^ 
from  the  sooth-west  comer  of  the  flower  garden  through 
ahnbbcries  and  borders  of  American  plants,  standard  Soees, 
Ac,  to  a  mound,  the  slopes  of  which  are  covered  with  hardy 
Heaslhs»  then  to  a  flight  of  massive  steps  leading  into  the 
sboietum  or  pleasure  grounds. 

Ob  the  west  front  of  the  mansion  is  a  terrace  100  yards 

16  yards  wide,  and  on  the  north  side  is  the  Adelaide 

120  yards  Ions:  by  50  wide.    Along  the  inside  of  tnis 

wall  are  planted  Junipers  and  round-headed  Por- 

Laoreis,  and  three  massive  dumps  of  Khododendrons 

thecentreof  the  grass  lawn  on  this  terrace.    Abroad 

walk  164  yards  long  leads  from  the  door  in  the 

gallery  westward  to  a  kind  of  terrace  court,  with  a 

stone  basin  60  feet  wide,  having  a  massive  stone 

or  cornice ;  a  fountain  20  feet  high  plays  from  the 

of  the  basin,  and  on  a  distant  mound  is  placed  a 

~  Venus.    From  the  centre  of  the  court  de- 

lioUe  fli^t  of  steps  having  square  stone  kerbs, 

ci  the  saBM  material,  and  marttle  vases ;  another 


flight  of  steps  ascends  to  the  mound.  Frtnn  the  west  front 
yon  see  a  well-kept  lawn,  on  whi^  stands  a  beautiful  marble 
basin  and  fountain,  backed  by  Portugal  Lann^  Cedars,  ^bc 
Mi  the  walks  on  the  terraces  are  decorated  with  beantifhl 
white  marble  vases. 

Drayton  Manor  is  profusely  enriched  with  the  most  charm- 
ing of  all  garden  ornaments — ^the  terraces  with  their  statues, 
and  vases,  and  fountains,  and  balustrades,  and  steps,  all  of 
which  lich.  accompaniments,  by  carrying  the  eye  from  the 
interior  ornaments  of  the  chambers  to  the  garden,  so  con- 
nect the  whole  as  to  make  them  a  pleasureable  part  of  it. 
The  want  of  colour,  so  necessary  to  the  cheerfulness  of  some* 
is,  at  those  seasons  when  flowers  cease  to  bloom,  compen- 
sated for  by  the  courting  of  sunshine  and  by  the  lights 
which  are  constantly  fldling  and  playing  about  these  archi- 
tectural  ornaments. 

From  the  north  terrace  are  extensive  views  through  the 
park,  with  dappled  deer  in  the  distance,  and  a  fine  sheet  of 
water  enlivened  with  swan;?,  foreign  geese,  and  ducks;  alto- 
gether it  reminded  me  of  the  following  lines  in  Thomson's 
"  Seasons  :**— 

"  H«Td«  xai  noda 
Drrv)  the  drj  iprif:,  and,  mo^s  implorui^,  eje 
The  r&ll  nc  shower.    Ha^he-l  hi  i^htrt  •as>e8«r» 
The  pi' am  J  people  •tmk  :ii«ir  wines  with  oil 
To  cnrow  the  locid  moutare  triek-inir  off. 
.And  w«it  tbe  approftehm^  sfQ,  to  «n«.e  at  ocee 
Into  the  gientnl  ehoir.** 

The  park,  with  its  lakes  and  the  groups  of  trees,  and 
the  woods,  with  fine  open  glades  windin:^  out  of  sight, 
extends  about  a  mile  in  that  direction  to  the  Great  North 
£u>ad. 

The  pleasure  grounds  and  garden  consist  of  about  50  acres, 
and  are  divided  from  the  park  by  an  iron  paLisa<iing,  inside 
of  which  is  planted  a  Tew-hedge,  which  eompletely  shuts 
out  any  view  of  the  palisading  from  t!ie  pleasure  g^und. 

The  entrance  from  the  park  is  ennobled  bv  beautiful  iron 
gates  fixed  on  embossed  stone  pillars  supporting  handsome 
marble  vases.  The  drive  now  sweeps  throiigh  the  pinetum, 
and  thence  into  a  circular  opening  near  the  front-hall  en- 
trance, gravelled  and  bordered  by  a  rocnd-stone  kerb,  from 
which  rise  several  stone  pedestals,  bearisg  also  hands<Mne 
marble  vases.  On  one  side  of  this  entrance  on  the  dose- 
shaven  lawn  stands  a  trophy  of  war — a  Russiin  anchor  and 
cable,  broui^ht  from  Sebastopol  in  ISoo. 

In  the  pinetum  are  many  noble  specimens  of  PIcea  nobilis, 
grandis,  Xordmanniana,  and  pinsapo,  also  of  Pinus  excelsa, 
cembra,  and  several  others,  some  beautiful  Crrptomerias, 
and  Golden  Tews,  the  foliage  of  the  las:  beautifully  con- 
trasting with  the  dark  green  of  the  Pines.  Classes  of  shrubs, 
and  various  other  trees,  formed  an  nndiilaticic  b«3undary  to 
the  north  side  of  this  portion  of  the  j^rouaJs.  What  is 
called  the  American  garden  was  planted  in  avenues  some 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Barron  with  Araacan'a  imbricata,  and 
Pinus  nobilis,  P.  eicelsa,  Irish  Yews,  Wellingtonias,  (one  of 
them  was  16  feet  bi>Q.  and  well  feathered  to  the  ground,) 
and  an  undergrowth  of  Rhododendrons  and  other  American 
trees  and  shrubs,  with  grass  rides  between. 

A  branch  of  the  river  Tame  runs  thr>:a:;h  the  park  and 
close  to  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  has  been  expanded  into 
several  large  lake-like  sheets  of  water,  with  cas^^es.  The 
trees  are  not  sparingly  or  indiscriminately  scattered  around 
the  margin,  but  UberaJly  in  some  pi  ices,  for  the  sake  of  a 
contrasted  mass  of  colour,  or  shade  to  relieve  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  water,  and  with  discrimination  everywhere 
to  mark  the  beauties  and  heighten  the  variety  of  the  out- 
line without  destroying  breadth  of  effect.  It  gives  me  much 
pleasure  to  bear  testimony  t^  the  superior  management  and 
high  keeping  displayed  by  Mr.  BaliingaU  in  all,  and  even 
the  most  minute,  parts  of  this  first-rate  and  extensive  esta- 
blishment. 

Lord  Brougham's  schoolmaster  is  abroad  in  every  city 
and  hamlet  patronised  by  the  noble  of  the  land,  and  led  on 
by  the  lights  of  the  age.  At  the  village  of  Fazeley  I  saw  a 
placard  announcing  that  the  first  lecture  of  the  season  waa 
to  be  given  at  the  new  school-room,  Fazeley.  by  George 
Skey,  Esq.,  subject — ••  Things  worth  Knowing."  N.B. — ^As 
all  the  expenses  of  the  libruy  and  reading-room,  over  and 
above  the  subscriptions,  are  kindly  defrayed  by  the  Bight 
Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  receipts  for  admission  will  be 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  books. — ^W.  Keasm. 
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HABDY  FEENS: 

HOW  I  COLLECTED  AND  CULTIVATED  THEM.— No.  B. 

It  was  in  Cornwall  that  I  first  became  aoquainted  witl 
the  Asplenium  lanceolatum  growing  in  its  wild  state.  I 
had  had  plants  sent  to  me  from  the  Channel  Islands,  but  I 
had  not  succeeded  in  making  them  grow  out  of  doors ;  and 
even  in  a  greenhouse  thej  could  not  be  said  to  be  happy  in 
cultivation.  No  one  who  had  seen  lanceolatum  only  in  cul- 
tivation would  know  it  for  the  beautiful  Fern,  so  graceful 
in  proportion  and  healthy  in  colouring,  when  growing  in 
soil  and  under  conditions  suitable  to  it.  In  its  wild  state 
lanceolatum  is  very  variable.  In  the  old  stone  walls  round 
Penzance  it  may  be  found  in  quantities,  stunted  in  size,  and 
with  an  ill-natured  look,  as  if  it  had  come  into  existence 
upon  the  barren  wall  contrary  to  its  own  inclination,  and 
being  compelled  to  submit,  it  would  at  least  do  it  with  as 
bad  a  grace  as  possible.  Here  and  there,  growing  in  peaty 
well-drained  soil,  I  have  found  it  with  its  fronds  measuring 
more  than  a  foot  in  length,  perfect  in  form,  and  in  colour  a 
bright  dark  green.  From  the  vast  quantities  of  plants  in 
the  wall,  and  the  less  number  away  from  it,  it  would  seem 
that  some  quality  in  the  lime  of  the  masonry  was  neces3ai'y 
to  its  increase. 

Growiug  side  by  side  with  Asplenium  marinum  on  the 
rocks  of  St.  Michael's  Mount,  I  found  a  very  interesting 
variety  of  lanceolatum.  At  first  sight  I  took  it  to  be  a 
variety  of  Adiantum  nigrum ;  but  its  form  was  lance-like, 
its  stalk  much  greener,  and  its  habit  of  growth  crisper  and 
stiffer.  I  have  sho%vn  the  specimen  to  a  good  authority  on 
Ferns,  and  it  was  declared  to  be  Asplenium  lanceolatum. 
partaking  largely  of  the  nature  of  marinum.  It  has  retained 
its  peculiar  character  for  three  years,  and  flourishes  in  cul- 
tivation as  I  cannot  make  either  lanceolatum  or  marinum 
do.  It  grew  on  a  cliii  intufted  with  marinum.  I  could  not 
reach  it  myself,  but  I  got  one  of  the  sailors  who  rowed  ns  to 
the  Mount  to  gather  it  for  me,  and  he  called  it  marinum ; 
but  this  it  could  not  be.  In  growth  it  presents  a  compact 
tuft  of  shining  dark  green  fronds. 

The  walk  from  Penzance  to  St.  MichaeFs  Mount  is  chiefly 
interesting  from  the  quantity  of  rare  and  curious  plants 
that  are  to  be  found  on  the  low  sandy  marsh,  along  the 
upper  part  of  which  the  high  road  runs.  But  the  way  to 
approach  St.  Michael's  Mount  is  by  water  when  the  tide  is 
full.  The  old  dwelling-place  of  the  St.  Aubyns,  placed  on 
the  pinnacle  of  a  bold  rugged  rock,  stands  out  from  the  blue 
waters  beneath,  showing  itself  clear  and  distinct  against 
the  blue  of  the  heavens  above,  like  the  fortress  of  some 
enchanted  princess  accessible  to  fairies  alone.  As  you  near 
the  miniature  island  a  few  cottages  are  seen  on  its  tiny 
shore,  and  you  are  landed  on  a  flight  of  steps  that  leads  to 
the  Mount. 

Penzance  abounds  in  beautiful  country  walks.  It  has, 
too,  its  Hyde  Park  or  Caacine,  where  the  fishermen,  miners, 
and  citizens,  with  their  wives  and  children,  assemble  every 
Sunday  afternoon  in  holiday  attire,  pacing  up  and  down  on 
a  raised  walk  by  the  seashore,  exchanging  kindly  greetings 
with  each  other.  I  have  never  seen  this  custom  in  any 
other  place  in  England :  it  jjives  to  Penzance  the  appear- 
ance of  a  foreign  town  on  a  fete  day. 

In  the  country  walks  you  will  find  every  field,  and  thicket, 
and  hedge  abounding  in  strange  and  curious  varieties  of 
Scolopendrium.     I  found  some  with  the  ends  tufted  and 
fringed — some  with  the  margins  crimped,  and  the  spore- 
cases  diverging  from  a  line  running  all  round  the  outer  edge 
of  the  frond.     In  cultivation  this  latter  Fern  has  prog^ssed 
^nto   stiff  narrow  fronds  most  curiously  crimped,   and  the 
upper  end  divided  into  several  forked  tongues.     I  found 
several  Scolopendriums  approaching  to  undulatum,  but  they 
xiave  not  altered  as  much  as  the  more  monstrous  forms. 
'  have  a  little  theoiy  about  Scolopendriums,  the  truth  of 
which  I  have  tested  till  it  might  almost  be  called  a  fact. 
When  I  have  found  a  Fern  slightly  fringed  at  the  sides,  and 
lave  planted  it  by  the  side  of  a  true  marginatum,  the  in- 
^or  Fern  shortly  acquires  the  habit  of  its  neighbour,  and 
(^adually  becomes  transformed  into  the  likeness  of  its  pecu- 
^v  growth. 

The  transformation  of  Ferns  is  exceedingly  curious.     I 

■.ve  for  some  time  been  watching  a  fine  plant  of  Asplenium 


forks  At  the  end  of  the  frond.  The  {rinns  alio  are  aefiiiriBf 
a  toothed  appearance,  in  eome  cases  being  cat  almost  np  la 
the  rachis,  tiD  it  approaches  very  near  to  A.  fiontamuB, 
although  the  difference  is  still  too  marked  for  any  one  to 
mistake  the  one  for  the  other.  This  plant  of  viride  is  a  near 
neighbour  of  a  fnnged  and  forked  Scolopendrium,  and  nol 
far  from  A.  Filix-mas  cristate.  I  beUeve  all  Soolopendnoas 
are  improved  by  cultivation  and  by  good  society ;  but  this 
acquired  beauty  has  never  for  me  the  same  charm  asnatozai 
grace.  It  is  like  the  differenoe  between  a  learned  and  a 
clever  man — ^between  water  pumped  up  from  a  cistern,  the 
length  and  breadth  of  which  you  can  measure,  and  the  nevsor- 
oeasing  flow  of  a  rivulet  on  which  the  sunbeams  sparine  and 
die.  Still  we  do  not  grumble  at  a  cistern  when  we  do  not 
possess  a  spring,  and  there  is  much  pleasure  in  watching  aH 
the  changes  of  the  Scolopendrium.  They  have  one  other 
great  point  of  recommendation — ^you  may  find  something 
new  in  them,  some  strange  deformity  which  no  one  else  has 
noticed  before ;  so  that  each  hunt  after  Hart's-tongne  has  a 
sort  of  arctic-exploring  character  about  it. 

Asplenium  marinum  g^ws  in  large  quantities  round  the 
shores  of  the  "Lyonesse."  At  the  Ix)gan  Bock,  which 
must  be  "  done  '*  with  the  rest  of  Cornish  sighte,  marinnm 
is  to  be  found  in  fine  large  clumps ;  but  the  many  visitors 
who  make  pilg^mages  to  the  huge  plaything  do  not^  leave 
much  available  for  ladies*  reach.  The  Logan.  Kock  is  said 
to  be  between  60  and  70  tons  in  weight,  and  so  ftn^  poised 
that  even  a  woman's  strength  can  set  it  in  motion.  ^  I  saw 
it  rocking  to  and  fro  as  I  was  scrambling  for  Ferns  in  view 
of  a  fine  expanse  of  ocean,  breaking  into  gontle  ripples  on 
the  white  beach  of  the  bay  beneath. 

A  most  interesting  walk  takes  you  from  the  Logan  Bock 
to  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Buryan,  where  the  eye  can  take 
in  at  a  glance  all  the  peculiar  characteristios  of  Corniah 
scenery,  and  many  of  the  antiquities  which  abound  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  the  churchyard  of  St.  Buryan  thefe  aie 
two  well-preserved  and  very  ancient  crosses,  on  one  of  whiuli 
is  a  rude  representetion  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  Within  the 
church  is  a  curious  coffin-shaped  monument,  round  the  edge 
of  which  is  an  inscription  in  Norman  French  to  "Clarice 
the  wife  of  Geoffrey  de  Bolleit,"  ending  with  the  promke  of 
ten  days'  pardon  for  all  who  pray  for  the  lady's  sool.  This 
monument  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  all  vestiges  of  genUe 
residences  have  long  since  passed  away,  and  only  a  few  poor 
cottages  remain  to  mark  the  site  of  what  once  was  a  place 
of  note. 

The  view  from  the  church  is  wild  in  the  extreme.  Stand- 
ing on  the  summit  of  the  old  tower,  the  eye  roams  over 
tracts  of  barren  land  golden  with  Furze ;  huge  upright  stone 
pillars  lie  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  fields  aronnd^ 
wondrous  monuments  of  the  past,  when  the  dai*k  belief  of 
the  Druids  held  sway  in  the  land.  Beneath  is  the  emltanof 
the  crucified  Saviour,  at  whose  coming  the  mists  of  unbeUef 
faded  away ;  in  the  distance,  shining  far  round,  is  the  wide 
expanse  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  the  islands  of  SdUj 
made  visible  by  the  gleam  of  a  setting  sun. 

On  this  one  excursion  you  may  find  Osmundas  at  Lamona 
Cove,  Lastrea  recurva  by  the  hedge  side,  Asplenium  lanceo- 
latum in  the  walls,  marinum  on  the  rocks,  and  all  the  oom- 
mon  Ferns  everywhere.  Besides  the  Ferns,  the  diatrifll 
abounds  in  rare  wild  flowers,  such  as  are  not  often  fotind  fax 
En^lind. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  excursions  from  Pensanoe  is  to 
Cape  Cornwall.  The  carriage  must  be  put  up  at  the  small 
mining  town  of  St.  Just,  which  is  situated  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  Cape.  The  rock  juts  out  from  the  sea*  bold* 
erect,  and  defiant,  able  to  cope  with,  and  to  hurl  back  agam* 
the  angry  waves  as  they  rave  at  its  base. 

I  have  never  seen  such  glorious  waves  as  at  the 
End  and  Cape  Cornwall.  They  seem  imbued  with 
living  power  of  evil,  urging  them  on  in  mad  fury  to  de 
tion.  To  the  west  of  Cape  Cornwall  there  axe  two  dangefOH 
rocks,  called  The  Brisons,  rising  abruptly  from  the  aea 
upwards  of  60  feet  at  high  water.  I  have  seen  these  Be>4[ 
hidden  by  the  foam  and  spray  of  the  waves  as  they  \ntmw 
roaring  against  them. 

But  Cape  Cornwall  Ir  the  best  in  a  calm.  Descendia^  hf 
a  steep  path  cut  in  the  rook  you  enter  upon  a  baj»  nta 
which  the  waters  come  lazily  with  a  lapping  lolling  ucmad^ 
T^nQfiinfir  1 — ^rtP  M%e  b'*iid<^'^  0^  Tock,  wod.  ^welliBg  eat  tiht 
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btds  of  the  stmms  which  txicUe  firom  the  heights.  Galls, 
wrXh,  their  soft  white  plamiige,  wheel  in  gentle  flig'htB  shove 
jcmr  heed.  The  air  is  soft  and  balmy  as  in  Italy ;  and  if 
yoa  will  yon  may  pass  hour  after  hoar  in  the  delidooa  calm 
of  perfret  repose — ^repose  onbrc^en  even  by  a  dream.  Bat 
if  yoa  win,  as  I  did,  joa  may  leave  yoor  companions  and 
■trail  on  and  on.  peering  into  sea  caves  and  old  shafts  of 
miiiCB»  till  yoa  light  apon — not  a  gall  cr  bird  of  any  sort — 
bat  a  lad,  whose  bright  eyes  shine  with  keen  intelligence 
oat  of  a  copper-coloored  fkce,  and  whose  hands,  face,  and 
clothes  are  idl  of  the  same  copper  hae.  A  quick  glance  and 
a  nod.  and  we  are  sworn  friends.  By-and-by  we  find  a  cave 
literally  covered  with  A.  marinam,  hanging  in  rich  clusters 
from  the  roof  and  sides,  wherever  the  waves  do  not  reach — 
not  common  marinum,  but  the  trae  Cornish  variety,  with 
fronds  measuring  three-quarters  of  a  yard  in  length,  and 
tlae  pinnip  very  narrow  and  very  far  apart.  My  young  friend 
and  I  soon  secured  a  basketful  of  beaatifhl  specimens,  con- 
versing all  the  while  on  the  people  and  things  in  the  mining 
district.  Wages  were  pretty  good :  but  there  was  the  old 
grievance  of  *•  tommy  "  shops  and  delayed  payment,  neces- 
sitating the  running  up  of  scores  at  the  small  shops,  and 
the  payment  of  lar<;e  prices  for  inferior  goods.  In  religion 
the  miners  were  for  the  greater  part  Methodists,  Bible 
Christians,  «Lc.,  with  a  slight  resction  in  favour  of  instan- 
taneous conversion,  as  prefaced  by  Mr.  Aitken  and  his  fol- 
lowers. I  asked.  ••  Was  Mr.  Aitken  loved ':"  "Yes,  indeed 
he  was.  There  was  no  hour  by  day  or  night  he  was  not 
ready  to  be  at  the  service  of  the  poor.  He  was  good,  and 
the  Methodist  parsons  were  good."  And  so  my  friend  pa- 
tronised drst  one  and  then  the  other,  and  doubtless  thought 
himself  very  good  too.  Thus  conversing  we  came  bock  to 
my  companions,  whom  I  left  looking  too  sentimental  for 
an^ht  but  lotus-eating,  but  whom  I  found  devouring  cake 
and  sandwiches  with  the  rapidity  and  destructivcness  of 
locasts.  The  copper  boy  sat  down  on  a  rock  and  devoured 
too,  giving  to  the  picture  a  richer  tone  of  colouring  than 
awn  blae  sky  or  wliite  gulls  could  produce. 

I  never  found  the  true  Cornish  variety  of  marinum  except- 
ing at  Cape  ComwalL  In  cultivation  it  loses  much  of  its 
individual  character.  It  diminishes  in  Ieni;th  and  in  the 
narrowness  of  the  pinnie,  but  it  still  preserves,  a  certain 
pecaliarity  of  outline  sufficient  to  separate  it  from  the  com- 
mon marinnm. — FiLix-paanxA. 
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IN  POT". 
This  mode  of  culture  is  chiefly  applicable  where  there  are 
no  frames,  pits,  or  houses,  for  growing  Melons,  though  these 
are  produced  with  much  greater  certainty  in  such  structures 
than  in  those  which  I  am  about  to  treat  of.  A  person 
having  a  greenhouse  may  attempt  growing  a  few  Melons  in 
addition  to  flowers.  After  greenhouses  or  pits  are  cleared 
of  their  occupants  for  the  suiurner.  there  is  often  room  which 
the  owner  does  not  know  how  to  employ  usefully  ;  it  may  be 
that  there  is  a  fancy  for  fruit ;  there  may  be  no  Vines,  or,  if 
a^y  eziirt,  they  arc  perhaps  planted  for  apart,  so  that  any- 
thing placed  between  them  would  obtain  plenty  of  li:^ht. 
This  is  the  house  for  Melons.  It  would  not  suit  Fi*^ ;  they 
woold  require  to  be  in  the  house  much  earlier,  and  Peaches 
are  the  same:  besides,  such  fruits  take  up  room  in  winter, 
the  Melons  none,  and  they  can  be  raised  in  the  same  bed  as 
the  Cucumbers.  Directions  for  raising  plant?  will  be  found 
in  previous  articles.  Select  a  plant  that  has  been  poMed 
aingi|y  into  a  ^-^-sized  pot.  stopped  at  the  6e«:on  I  rough  leaf, 
and  transferr ^  o^  it  grew  into  a  24-pot.  Two  sh«»ts  appear- 
mg  from  it  the  strongest  is  selected,  cutting  the  other  out, 
and  traininr;  that  lett  t  j  a  small  stick,  rubbin:;  out  the  side 
ahoote  oa  they  show.  Having  plants  of  this  description  by 
the  first  week  in  June,  the  first  step  is  to  prepare  the  house 
ftr  their  recepti.^n  by  rem  >ving  such  planti^  as  Pv'Iorgoniums, 
Fndiaias,  «S:c.,  that  will  shed  their  loaves  if  they  have  not  a 
QOqI  airy  situation,  only  retaining  plants  that  will  bear  a 
vsEM  moist  heat,  as  Cockscomb ji.  and  not  a  singrle  climber 
Wtdj  to  shade  the  Melons.  This  done,  shut  up  the  house, 
the  floors  and  walls,  and  shut  the  door. 


When  the  plants  are  ready  to  be  shifted,  whioh  is  whin 
they  have  filled  the  34-8iied  pots  with  roots,  drain  a  13  or 
15-inch  pot  well,  not  patting  in  too  many  crooks,  bat  a  few, 
and  some  of  the  roughest  compost  over  them.  Strong  loaim 
is  best,  though  light  soil,  also  that  so  strong  as  to  be  clay^. 
will  do,  only  it  must  be  used  differently.  If  strong  and 
clayey  pot  the  plant  lightly,  covering  the  stem  no  deeper 
than  the  seed  leaves,  and  press  the  soil  lightly  round  the 
ban ;  if  strong,  but  not  clayey,  squeeze  the  soil  firmly  round 
the  boll :  but  if  light,  in  addition  to  pressing  the  soil  firmj^y, 
beat  it  firm  with  a  pestle  round  the  boll  and  sides  of  the  pot, 
using  the  soil  rather  wetter  than  when  it  is  strong.  When 
potted  it  must  be  decided  whether  the  shoots  are  to  be 
trained  to  a  trdlis  about  9  inches  from  the  glass  or  upright 
to  a  stake.  If  the  plant  is  to  be  trained  in  the  former 
manner  it  may  be  placed  in  the  house  at  once,  a  stake  of 
sufficient  length  to  reach  the  tr>ilUs  being  put  to  it,  but  if 
not  intended  for  a  trelHs,  stake  at  the  time  of  potting,  using 
a  stick  4  or  5  feet  long,  according  to  the  height  which  the 
plant  is  intended  to  attain.  Take  the  plants  into  the  house 
as  each  is  potted,  and  eveiy  time  the  house  is  entered  it 
should  feel  warm  and  close.  Give  a  gentle  watering,  and  do 
not  water  too  freely  at  first,  reserving  copious  waterings 
until  the  pots  are  filled  i^'ith  roots ;  and  to  guard  against 
the  soil  cracking  or  leaving  the  sides  of  the  pot.  a  little 
moss  placed  on  the  surface  will  answer  perfectly.  Keep  the 
soil  just  mo'st  by  gentle  waterings  until  the  roots  fill  the 
pots,  after  which  water  c>?pioiisly,  yet  not  oftener  than  the 
'  state  of  the  soil  shows  nr.oisture  to  be  necessarv. 
I  Syrinsre  every  available  surface  morning  and  evening  with 
water  of  the  temperature  of  the  house,  and  on  hot  day* 
sprinkle  the  pLuits  overhead,  and  especially  on  the  under 
sides  oi  tke  leaves.  This  syriniring  should  be  diminished 
when  the  fruit  or  blossoms  oi-e  setting:,  and  also  when  the 
fruit  is  ripening.  When  the  friit  is  se:  and  swellins:  every 
alternate  waterins:  may  be  of  li-i^iil  manure,  ci?nsisting  of 
1  oz.  of  guano  dissolved  in  a  giiliT.  nf  water,  or  manure 
i  water  slightly  tliscol'^^ored,  but  bo  c  iro'.V.l  in  usin:;  the  latter. 
'  When  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen  give  less  moisture,  both  at 
'  the  root  and  in  the  atmosphere. 

Very  little  air  need  be  given  Melons  in  s-i;^h  b  ^uses,  for 

the  heat  being  that  of  the  sun  i-;  bettor  for  plants  than  arti- 

i  ficial  heat,  yet  a  little  should  be  sjivv-n  early  in  t'le  morning, 

letting:  the  thermometer  determine  the  time  :  wh-n  it  reads 

I  at  SO*'  admit  a  little,  and  if  the  mercury  rises  :o  OtJ*^  all  the 

better,  only  shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  or  before  the 

;  temperature  falls  below  So**. 

Train  the  shoot  up  to  the  trolll.^.  romoviuir  all  buds  until 
.  it  reach  it,  and  then  stop  at  t'.'.e  eii;'.:th  joir.t  oflor  it  has 
i  attained  that  length,  none  of  the  eves  between  tlie?e  two 
p»:>ints  having  been  removed.     So  with  the  sho-^ts  trained 
!  upright  to  shakes,  remove  all  the  buls  at  the  axils  until  the 
;  required  height  is  attained.  r.nd  then  ?top  the  shoot,  leaving 
I  six  joints.      These  throw  out  fruit  i-.t  the  tirit  or  second 
joint,  and  the  process  of  stoppini;  JeSv'ribed  tl-ewbere  being 
attended  to,  the  blooms  will  set,  nni  two  fruits  will  be  as 
•  many  as  the  plant  con  swell  well  ;\.r.l  bring  to  iiuitiirity. 
Owing  to  the  frequent  waterini::   t'.'.e   pl.ints  ar'^*  rather 
liable  to  go  ofif  at  the  collar.    To  prevent  this  the  'oil  should 
^  be  raised  in  the  centre  of  the  pot  -n  i^rJor  to  throw  the 
'  water  towards  the  sides  :  but  as  in  t'..at  c;-.j!e  only  the  soil 
'  at  the  outside  will  be  properly  laoist.-T.eJ.  it  is  advisable  to 
'  raise  the  soil  at  the  rim  also,  and  *l!>.:s  form  a,  trench  be- 
tween the  sides  of  the  pot  and  tl:-.'  n^ok  of  the  plant.     It 
will  be  alvantageous  to  plunge  tli-.'  pots  when  the  air  of  the 
^■ouse  is  kept  drier  diu-iiig  the  rip»»nin^  pnx'ess  ;   f-.^r  dry  air 
.  deprives  the  soil  too  nij'iily  of  mi>i3L"»re.  and  muoh  '.ratering 
'  deteriorates  the  flavour.     It  is.  therefore,  advls.itiv  to  pre- 
vent evaporation  by  nlunu'ir.g  the  pot,  or  covering  it  with  a 
mat.  r.it'ier  than  wat  t  fre::'ly. 
'      Fr'.iit  from  plants  L^rown  in  pots  is  certainly  smaller :  but 
'  what  i.-*  lost  in  .-::e  i.^  made  up  in  .piali*y.  sm.i^'  <r  medium- 
I  sized  Melons  Loiu:^  the  K^st  flavoured,  as  ti.^-  s.i'^  is  more 
I  couv-vntritetl  on  the  fruit  throu^rh  the  check  i^:i  luxuriance, 
I  which  p*it  culture  always   exerts  on  il.:-  j  hints  subjected 
to  it. 

PROPAG\TIO>i   BY  CUTrrNG?. 

Though  Melons  are  usually  raised  fr- ci  soeJ.  it  is  possible 
to  fruit  them  in  about  half  the  tiiue  if  propagated  by  cut- 
tings.   This  mode  is  the  most  rapid  and  certain  way  of 
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obtumng  Melons.      The  cuttings  to  be  aslected  are  the 

modemtely  atroiig  shoots  i  those  hftriug  the  joints  the 
doeeat  together  ere  the  most  desirable,  and  they  ahonld  be 
the  growiDK  points.  Snch  taken  off  with  bom  four  to  sii 
jointe,  the  lowest  two  leares  removed,  and  the  base  of  thit 
ehoot  cut  transversely  below  the  lowest  joint,  will  root  in  a. 
few  days  if  pot  in  a  compost  of  sandy  loam.  Insert  tiem 
down  to  half  way  between  the  second  and  third  joint,  plnngt 
the  pot  in  a  hotbed  of  85",  with  a  moist,  close  atmosphere, 
and  shade  &om  strong  light  and  snn. 

When  tooted  they  may  be  gradnaUy  inured  to  light,  and 
the  shoot  must  be  stopped  nhea  it  baa  made  eight  joints, 
the  two  buds  or  shoots  &om  the  two  lowest  joints  being 
rnbbed  off.  Prior  to  atoppiug  the  plants  should  be  potted 
in  12-inoh  pots  in  rough,  atrong  loam,  as  deacribed  for  pot 
Melone,  and  the  shoots  trained  upright  to  atout  stakea,  if  it 
is  intendeci  to  grow  the  plants  in  pots ;  otherwise  when  well 
rooted  they  should  be  planted  oat  of  Uie  pots  in  which  they 
were  raised,  or  24's,  into  beds  prepared  for  them.  These  are 
not  different  from  those  in  which  Melons  raised  from  seed 
are  p)anted,  ouly  they  are  made  all  at  onco,  and  there 
after-eartbinc.  The  soil  nhould  be  raised  a  little  iE 
centre  of  the  lied,  forming  a  ridge  its  entire  length,  ao  that 
in  wateiing  the  water  may  drain  from  the  necks  of  thi 
■  plants,  or  liom  the  centre  to  the  sides  ot  the  bed.  Thi 
Melons  are  then  planted  along  the  centre  of  the  hod  al 
1  foot  apart,  every  other  plant  being  taken  to  the  front, 
whilst  the  others  are  trained  towards  the  back.  If  the  bed 
is  not  in  proper  order,  it  is  uselesB  to  plant  Melons  from 
oattings  in  it,  for  they  are  not.  like  those  raised  from  seed,  to 
babomedOT  roasted  the  first  fortnight  with  a  strong  bottom 
heat,  and  afterwards  starved  for  weeks  into  fruiting.  Plants 
from  cuttings  must  bo  planted  in  a  bed  in  erery  way  suit- 
able for  their  growth — that  ia,  affording  a  steady  bottom 
heat  of  from  80°  to  85°,  and  a  sweet  top  heat  of  65°  or  70° 
b*  night.  Slight  shade  should  he  given  for  a  few  days  after 
planUiiit. 

The  shoot  from  each  cutting  should  be  taken  to  the  frtint 
or  back  of  the  frame  without  stopping,  but  if  it  lose  the 
leading  point  all  the  shoots  except  that  comiog  from  the 
third  joint  should  be  removed,  the  part  above  out  down  to 
it,  and  this  shoot  trained  to  tbc  back  or  front.  When  the 
shoots  have  grown  to  withiu  6  inches  of  the  sides  of  the 
frames,  or  have  made  six  to  eight  joints,  the  point  of  each 
should  bo  pinched  out.  This  will  encourage  aide  Bhoots  or 
laterals,  which  will  to  a  certainty  show  fruit  at  the  first  or 
second  joint,  and  they  beiii^  stopped  at  the  joint  above  the 
fruit  this  will  sat  freely,  and  swell  rapidly.  The  plants  if 
watered  occasionally  with  weak  liquid  manure,  will  produce 
from  two  to  four  Melons,  each  of  about  a  pound  weight,  and 
of  the  most  delicious  fiavour,  by  the  time  that  those  raised 
from  seed  will  be  about  setting  their  fruit,  presuming  them 
to  have  been  sown  at  the  time  the  cuttings  were  inserted. 
I  have  known  plants  from  cuttings  transferred  with  the 
flowers  set  from  sii-inch  or  eight-inch  pot<:,  into  beds  such 
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luHy  swelled  in  thirty  days  after  planting,  and  in  twenty 
more  they  have  furnished  ripe  fruit. 

An  important  point  in  thia  mode  of  growing  Melons,  is  to 
plant  out  the  cuttings  immediately  they  are  well  root«d, 
which  they  will  be  in  about  a  week,  for  if  they  receive  a 
check,  or  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  pots  unUl  the  roots 
mat  round  the  sides  they  will  do  no  good.  Whether  grown 
in  pots  or  planted  out  they  should  not  receive  any  check, 
but  be  kept  growing,  potted  immediately  when  rooted  into 
their  blooming-pots,  or  planted  out  in  the  fruiting-bed,  and 
k-ept  in  a  growing  state  until  the  fruit  is  ripe.  The  cuttings 
are  beat  planted  or  potted  when  five  days  or  a  week  old,  and 
"f  they  have  female  blosBoms  on  the  point  of  expanding, 
uheaa  are  the  planta  to  produce  ripe  fruit  in  seven  or  eight 

iliere  ia  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  flowers  of  plants  froni 
"ttings  to  set,  for  they  do  so  moat  freely,  and  though  the 
'lants  Disy  be  but  a  few  weeks  old  oven  from  the  seed,  they 
eem  to  have  arrived  at  that  stage  when  their  whole  vital 
Trees  are  concentrated  on  the  production  and  perftection  of 
be  fruit,  or,  in  other  words,  the  propagation  of  the  kind, 
iip^^enca  has  taught  us  that  the  fhuttal  laterals  are 


the  effects  are  most  marked  and  strikiug  in  Melona.  Tht 
shoots  are  lees  groBE,  the  joints  closer  and  mora  oompaa^ 
the  leaves  are  smaller,  the  flowers  much  more  prcAiM  uid 
free-setting,  the  fruit  is  earlier  and  smaller,  and  the  flavonr 
higher  thongh  less  juicy.  The  duration  of  suah.  plHiti  is 
short,  for  the  principle  of  growth  is  paralysed  by  Uie  aercr- 
ance  of  the  plant  from  its  original  root,  new  parts  are  oalled 
into  action,  resulting  in  precocious  maturity,  closely  ttallowad 
by  early  debility  and  deatlL — Q.  Abbkt. 
(Tob(i»Btiii(itd.) 


THE  ASSISTAHT  SECRETABY  OF  THE  BOTAL 
HOETICULTUfiAL  SOCIETT. 

f  TBIMK  there  is  great  cause  for  complaint  agaixut  Uia  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  not  smding 
out  the  Numbers  of  its  "Proceedings"  earlier.  I  leoeivea 
mine  on  Monday  last,  and  in  them  it  was  annoonoad  that  a 
ballot  for  Orchids  would  take  place  on  Friday  next,  bnttiiat 
it  was  necessary  to  apply  for  a  written  form  on  Tuesday  the 
17th.  Now,  to  any  governor  living  at  a  diatanoe,  this  was 
impossible,  as  it  was  in  my  own  case. — E.  H.,  Polei,  Wart. 

[This  ia  only  one  of  many  complaints,  showing  gross 
neglect  ou  the  part  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  .J 


POTATO  CULTUEE. 

Last  year  I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  several  prizes 
for  Potatoes.    The  way  1  grew  them  is  simply  thia ; — 

My  first  lot  I  plant  (weather  permitting)  as  early  in 
February  as  I  can  make  it  convenient,  doing  go  on  a  south 
border  licbly  manui'sd.  I  cut  all  the  eyes  out  of  each  set; 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  and  bury  the  sets  about 
3  inches.  I  plant  them  3  feet  between  each  row,  and 
13  inches  between  the  sets ;  and  to  protect  them  from  the 
frost  I  shake  a  little  offal  hay  over  them. 

That  is  how  I  grow  my  exhibition  Potatoes  i  but  in  setting 
an  ordinsiy  crop  the  distance  between  each  row  is  not  more 
than  2  feet,  and  1  foot  between  the  sets.  This  is  for  grow- 
ing what  we  coll  the  "Farmer's  Glory,"  or  any  other 
common  variety  of  Potatoes.  I  water  them  now  and  tiien 
with  a  little  salt  and  manure  water.  I  should  be  vet;  much 
obliged  to  any  of  your  readers  if  they  couH  give  me  aaj 
information  as  to  the  sort  called  the  "  Early  King."  It  is  a 
round  Potato.— E.  W. 


^— rf*hP' 


LIFTING  THE  EOOTS  OF  VINES. 

In  Tb«  Joubnal  orHosTicui.TwaE  of  November  29tli,  page 
'ISO,  I  read  an  account  of  very  succesEful  Vine-improving. 
I  mean  that  of  the  friend  of  "W.  C,"  who  lifted  the  roota 
in  September,  and  only  lost  one  Vine,  a  Muscat.  He  has 
liad  better  success  than  myself;  but  before  I  proceed  furUia; 
let  me  begin  at  the  beginning  of  my  story.  I  came  here 
i-ather  more  than  two  years  ago.  There  is  a  good  extent  of 
glass  under  my  charge — viz.,  two  vineries,  a  greenhouse,  a 
plant  stove,  and  a  range  of  Melon  and  Cucumber-pits.  When 
I  first  came,  I  was  told  that  in  one  of  the  houses  there  was 
no  fruit  that  year,  in  the  other  there  was  a  sprinkling,  but 
the  bunches  were  very  much  shanked.  I  meant  to  liit  the 
roots  at  once,  but  having  some  improvements  on  hand,  and 
my  time  being  fully  occupied,  I  saw  plainly  I  could  not  do 
them  justice.  My  employer  was  very  aniious  to  have  them 
improved;  but  seeing  1  conld  not  manage  evorything,  we 
agreed  to  let  them  remain  for  another  year,  and  I  wonU  sas 
what  they  did]  the  result  was  the  same  as  in  tho  former  year, 
only  still  leas  fruit,  aod  every  bunch  shanking.  I  knew  well 
enough  that  the  roota  were  at  fault. 

In  September,  1863,  I  lifted  the  roots,  and  renewed  the 
border,  proceeding  as  follows : — I  had  two  aswtants,  appien- 
tioes ;  we  took  off  nearly  two  spits  of  soil  befhre  we  came  to 
a  root.  I  had  previously  examined  the  border,  and  fbuBd  no 
roots  within  2  feet  of  the  surface ;  we  then  took  oat  a  tmdi 
in  Irout,  and  began  in  the  usual  way  to  work  badk  wiUi  a 
steel  fork,  and  aa  each  Vine  was  taken  af,  the  loota  ven 
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taken  up,  the 
aait  i^ned  n 
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BMdj  an  tha  time  tbcT  vera  ap.  Inerarsaiinibh  miMmbla 
MMtii  Bot  a  fll»a  waa  to  ba  Men,  and  the;  ««re  in  a  rotten 
•tatah  and  doin  amongat  the  ^raiTel.  I  do  not  know  how  hi. 
Th»  berdv  wh  taken  oat  to  tlie  deptb  of  2  feet  10  inchea, 
and  Um  bottom  being  gnTel,  tliere  waa  little  necoaaity  for 
dnuBinff.  bat  I  did  oo  in  order  to  make  aaamanoa  donblj 
anzaj  &  the  nrden  alopes  towaida  tba  front  of  the  border, 
a  wiik  going  MODK  tiie  front,  in  which  I  noticed  water  atand- 
iag  afl«r  he«T7  rami.  The  roote  of  the  Tinea,  I  ought  to 
atat^  ai«  aUontaide;  the  bolder  is  12  feet  wide,  and  aa  long 
aa  the  two  boaua,  which  are  each  30  feet  in  length. 

After  the  bottom  of  the  border  waa  regularly  drained,  lii 
draina  acroaa,  and  ooe  along  the  front  aa  a  main  drain,  it 
waa  aloped  to  the  front,  and  then  we  pnt  in  a  fbot  or 
near^  ao  of  rabble  attoies,  and  above  that  a  layer  of  tnrrea, 
gxaM  aide  downwards.  Now  for  the  mixture  of  which  the 
new  border  waa  compoaed.  I  waa  nob  allowed  any  more 
tnrraa  than  would  cover  the  atonea,  hot  there  ware  a  few 
over.  I  procured  ten  or  t  welve  cartloads  of  half^decayed 
oonch  ffraaa,  fi"i»  open  atnff,  and  a  Bimilar  quantity  of  torfy 
i^Md-acrapinga,  and  a  load  or  two  of  lime  rubbish.  Tlie  old 
aoil  waa  Tery  good  Btoff.  it  had  beeo  all  pnt  in  when  the 
hooaea  were  boilt,  about  forty  years  ago.  I  had  to  uso  a 
good  deal  of  it,  aa  I  could  not  obtain  enough  of  freah  soiL 
I  pnt  it  in  in  iByna — Srst  a  layer  of  the  old  aoii.  then 
one  of  the  other  atuffB,  time  abont,  till  I  came  to  lay  the 
roots  out.  They  were  all  carefully  pruned,  and  nicely  laid 
ont,  patting  some  fine  rich  soil  over  them.  After  we  had 
put  on  another  layer  we  gave  a  nice  shower  of  water  to 
settle  the  earth  about  the  roots,  and  then  finished  off. 
The  houses  were  shaded  and  syringed  for  some  time.  The 
foliage  flagged  and  faded  notwitlutanding,  and  the  wood 
waa  very  imperfectly  ripened.  I  pruned  the  Vines  about 
the  end  of  December,  and  cut  out  more  tbau  half  the  cods, 
leaving  only  two  to  each  saah,  and  all  the  young  ones  coming 
from  t£e  bottom.  I  cannot  tell  wl1.1t  system  was  aimed  at 
by  my  predecesaors,  it  was  neither  the  spur,  the  long,  nor 
the  ihOTt-rod  system. 

Now  for  the  result.  All  the  Vines  broke  but  three,  which 
are  quite  dead.  Some  of  them  mado  pretty  good  shoots, 
otfaera  indilferent,  .ind  others  only  burst  their  buds,  and 
made  a  leaf  or  two.  I  gave  no  fire  eicept  in  the  months  of 
October  and  Noiember,  1864,  to  help  to  ripen  the  wood.  I 
watered  the  border  frequently  during  tUe  dry  summer  we 
had,  with  pure  water  only.  The  wood  ia  not  rery  well 
ripnied,  and  I  have  pruned  them  nearly  close  in  again.  I 
examioed  the  roote  when  I  was  taking  oat  the  dead  ones, 
and  find  some  have  made  nice  healthy  flbres.  I  have  given 
tbom  no  protection  aa  yet,  as  I  thought  I  would  have  to 
take  them  all  out.  May  I  look  for  any  fruit  this  year  P  and 
wiU  yoa  adriae  me  to  assist  them  with  a  little  fire,  be- 
ginning about  the  end  of  next  moatb  ? 

I  have  a  fine  lot  of  joung  Vines  of  last  year  from  eyes ; 
they  aie  in  10-inch  pots,  and  most  of  them  grew  to  the 


length  of  IG  feat,  but  w 

on  in  Febmary  before  I  had  t!       , 

them  among  the  old  Vinea,  and  have  pruned  them  to  Uia 

length  of  4  feet,  as  they  will  require  to  be  that  to  reach  tha 

first  wire.     I  have  a  few  for  fruiting  in  pots,  bnt  will  not 

staii  them  r<n  a  month  yet,  astheyweresoloi^inripaiiiiif ; 

they  are  in  IS-inch  pote. — J.  H.,  Nmnuhin,  II.B. 

[^  Ear  aa  we  can  aee  you  have  done  the  general  work 
weL  When  the  roota  of  Tinea  are  ao  rotten  and  dacayed 
as  jon  describe  yours  to  have  been,  it  would  have  bemi 
better  to  have  made  a  suitable  border  and  planted  yoon; 
Tines  at  onoe.  The  fict  that  the  Vines  that  did  pretty 
well  made  nice  fresh  fibres,  showed  that  the  moving  and 
lining  in  fkvonrable  drcDmstances  is  a  very  Kood  phn  for 
renewing  the  health  and  fertility  of  Vines.  You  would  no 
doubt  have  succeeded  better  if  you  had  forwarded  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  old  Vines  before  taking  up  the  roots.  Thei« 
would  then  have  been  less  chance  of  figging.  Thatfiagging 
should  be  prevented  by  shading,  a  moist  atmosphere,  and 
syringing.  Sy  such  means  some  of  our  great  gaidenen 
have  raiaed  and  replanted  Tinea  in  May  and  onwarda.  It 
is  just  possible  that  yon  would  have  succeeded  as  well  by 
"  W.  C.'s"  plan,  and  after  removing  the  two  spits  of  soil  with- 
out roots  liave  placed  a  little  fine  turfy  soil  and  lime  rnblnah 
on  the  top  to  encourage  the  roots  upwards.  Tou  say  nothing 
of  protecting  your  border  in  the  winter  of  1S63  and  1864, 
though  that  would  have  formed  an  item  of  success  if  the 
soil  had  l>ean  warm  enoagb  to  encourage  a  slow  rooting  all 
the  winter.  Hnleas  the  old  soil  was  very  good  indeed  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  used  only  a  Uttle  of  it,  even  if  you 
hod  only  made  a  third  or  a  half  of  your  border  at  once.  The 
old  soil  placed  loosely  in  a  heap  would  have  been  all  the 
better  of  the  eiposure,  and  might  when  well  aired  have  been 
afterwards  naed  as  part  of  the  compost.  Tou  did  right  in 
allowing  the  Vines  to  break  natorally  without  any  fire  heat ; 
but  we  should  have  advised  giving  a  little  fire  heat  in  JAay 
and  June,  with  a  corresponding  moist  atmosphere  to  en- 
courage growth,  and  then  again  in  dull  days  in  August  and 
September  to  hasten  maturity,  as  for  that  purpose  one  fire 
then  would  be  worth  half  a  dozen  in  October  and  November. 
Tba  fire  heat  in  spring  with  a  moist  atmosphere  and  a  little 
heat  in  tiie  border  might  have  made  vigorous  out  of  indif- 
ferent growth.  The  summer  with  us  has  been  sunny  and 
hot,  ami  your  crop  neit  seaaon  will  depend  on  the  ripening 
of  the  wood  whore  it  is  pretty  good.  We  cannot  say  mora 
of  success  in  that  direction.  We  would,  howerer,  adviae 
planting  fresh  Vines  where  the  old  ones  have  done  badly. 
You  cannot  err  in  making  sure  by  planting  plenty,  as  you 
cm  easily  cut  out  when  too  thick.  The  system  of  pruning 
is  of  little  consequence.  Let  the  Vines  be  healthy  and  the 
wood  well  matured,  and  cat  bow  you  may  you  will  be  sure 
to  get  fruit  if  yoo  leave  buda.  We  would  adriae  covering 
the  border  to  keep  out  wet  and  cold  at  least,  and  let  the 
Vines  break  naturolly  again.] 
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BOTAL  HOETICDLTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

Tarn  pTomiaent  featoH  on  this  oooaeioii  wu  the  mtgnifl- 
MDt  bnncfaea  of  Orapei  from  Mr.  Miller,  Mrdener  to  th^ 
Barl  of  Craven,  Coombe  Abbey.  The  aii  bnncbet  of  Bar. 
buoMB,  whioh  he  aant  weighed  oollectively  36  Ibi ;  the  lu^eat 
WOB  7  Iba.  weight,  and  abont  16  inchea  long  from  tb(t 
rfionldera  to  the  tip,  and  all  the  bunohea  were  handiome. 
wniipRct,  and  even  in  the  size  of  the  berriet.  The  sii 
Ininehei  of  Led^r  Downes'  from  the  same  exhibitor  wen 
abo  verj  fine,  with  larg^e  rogolar  benies.  Mr.  MUlei  dlsCi 
^liUtttd  a  akilfuUy  drawn  plan  of  n  poction  of  the  gardena 
at  Coombe  Abbey  which  he  bos  laid  out,  rupreBenting;  the 
frnit  and  kitchen  garden,  a  long  parallelogram  with  the 
forcing-houBea  on  Uie  north  and  east  aides,  the  whole  Bni~ 
nninded  b;  pleaaure-gronnda.  The  eitont  ia  from  16  to 
30  oorea,  but  when  finished  these  cp-oonda  will  oocnpj  abont 
40  aorea.  Aa  a  apecimen  of  garden  deaign  thia  plan  waa 
hifthlj  oreditable  to  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Bolt  of  Cbelaea  eihibited  a  collection  of  Aucabaa  oom. 
priaiDg  a  variety  with  leaves  longer  and  mora  lanceolate 
than  the  cominon  kind,  a  variety  called  elegant isaima,  with 
large  leaves,  of  which  the  central  portion  was  yellow,  broadly 
margined  with  green,  and  the  mate  and  temale  plonta  of  the 
speciea,  the  latter  in  berry.  For  the  lost-named,  also  for 
the  collection,  flrat-claBB  certificates  were  awarded.  Fron 
Mr.  Bull  camo  alao  an  EleBagnns,  brought  by  Mr.  Fortune 
from  Japan,  and  having  handaome  white-variegat^d  foliage, 
and  another  called  aureo- margin ata,  in  which  the  leaves 
were  dark  green  with  a  yellow  margin.  For  the  former  a 
flrat-claaB  certificate  was  awarded. 

T.  J.  Orahom,  Eaq.,  of  Cranford,  sent  a  aeedling  Buaaian 
Tiolet  called  the  Czar,  with  dark  bine  flowera  double  the 
ordinary  size.  Tliia  variety,  it  is  stated,  has  been  in  bloom 
for  two  months  out  of  doors,  and  flowers  most  abundantly 
in  spring.     It  proDiiaea  to  be  an  acqniaition. 

Of  other  objecta,  Mr.  Aldred,  Eilbum,  sent  Lilium  anratam, 
seedling  Cinerariaa,  one  with  variegated  leaves,  and  Double 
White  Primulas,  for  which  be  had  a  aecond-class  certificate. 
A  similar  award  waa  made  to  Mr.  Ingram,  gardener  to  Her 
M^eaty,  for  sii  Chinese  Primulaa.  Mr.  Stedman,  Thornton 
Heath,  contribatod  Violets;  Miss  N.  Ffarington,  Wooden 
Hall,  Lancoahire,  a  dish  of  homo-grown  Almonds;  and  Mr. 
Bullen.  gardener  to  E.  liudd,  Egq.,  Leatherheod,  three  good 
Qa«eQ  Pines,  for  which  ho  had  a  first-claea  certificate. 


Ikvonrably  of  it?  Some  time  ag»  I  hcwd  of  it  aiiwtillM 
A.  axcalsa  in  beau^  and  symmatry.  la  thia  i«ally  mF  mm, 
as  Dffir  Pinnaes  are  ao  eagerly  sought  after,  it  ironU  ba  «d 
to  let  the  merits  or  faiUngs  of  each  be  made  known  by  tfaaae 
who  have  had  eiperienoe  with  them. 

I  am  Borry  I  oan  neither  oonfirm  nor  diSbr  from  Mr.  fSah 
in  hia  report  of  rabbits  eating  off  the  young  sboota  of 
Mahoniaa,  bnt  I  will  take  more  notioa  of  them  wbea  tib» 
growing  aeason  oomes  round  again. — J.  Bobsok. 


PLANT  JUDGES. 

Thb  remarks  made  by  yonr  .correspondent  respecting  tlM 
management  of  flower  shows,  appears  to  me  to  deeerre  tim 
,  attention  of  eh  interested  in  floral  exhibitions,  and  teat  It 
j  should  he  thought  an  officiona  obtrusion  in  me  saying  any- 
tKiniT  iiv-^Ti    till,    oiii "     '      '       ..--.... 


EETIKOSPOEA  OBTUSA  A^D  OTHER 
C0NIPEK5. 

I  AU  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Welsh  for  his  statement  con- 
firmatory of  the  hi^ineaa  of  Japaneae  Conifers  in  the  north 
tl!  Ireland,  but  I  am  still  at  a  losa  to  understand  the  caoae 
of  Eetinospora  obtuaa  being  hare  yellow  at  the  tips — in 
ihct,  in  the  caee  of  suiall  plants,  the  greater  portion  of  them 
are  of  a  bright  golden  colour,  not  the  sickly  hue  arising  from 
the  shoots  being  unripened,  as  we  see  in  so  many  things, 
but  they  appear  as  if  it  were  the  character  of  the  plant  to 
be  yellow,  instead  of  greer,  like  the  Golden  Holly  and 
some  other  treea.  I  have  no  doubt  that  thia  Betiuospora, 
as  well  as  its  fellow,  R.  pisifera,  will  be  found  quite  hardy; 
but  ao  fBr  as  I  can  judge  from  what  I  have  seen  and  what 
is  known  of  Seiadopitys  verticiUata,  it  will  never  become  a 
nseful  tree  in  this  country.  One  that  I  have  had  for  three 
years  makes  no  progress  whatever,  or  neit  to  none,  and 
some  other  growers  report  on  it  in  a  similar  way.  I  am 
afraid  that  Torreya  grandis  will  not  prove  hardy,  which  is 
mnoh  to  be  regretted,  bb  it  promises  to  be  of  better  habit 
■nd  quicker  grower  than  moat  new  things  in  its  way. 

I  have  ii9t  yet  seen  a  good  apecimen  of  Thujopsia  dola- 
jrata,  and  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  likely  to  assume  the 
'haractcT  of  a  tree.  Moat  of  the  plants  tliat  have  oome 
inder  my  notice,  including  one  or  two  wo  have  here,  aeem 
o  require  a  atick  and  cloae-tying  to  make  them  anything 
ike  upright,  while  the  atom  does  not  aeem  to  increase  in 
hicknesa  like  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  and  othera,  which,  when 
n  a  young  state,  have  a  ee mi-pendulous  character.  I  expect 
t  will  have  to  be  coaxed  into  shape  if  it  evor  assumes  tree- 
'^e  proportioDx '    When  speaking  of  those  matters  might  I 


.'■ia  Bi-iii, 


thing  upon  tho 

Last  aummer  ] 
a  large  exhibitii 
eoUeagi 


ct,  I  will  state  my  i 


appointed  one  of  the  plant  jndgea  at 
^e  north.  I  soon  found  tliat  mj 
with  some  of  the  exhibitors  and 
knew  their  plants,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  my- 
self. Oa  two  or  three  occaaiona  we  difiered  aa  to  which 
collection  should  have  the  fijrat  award;  on  each  occasion 
an  umpire  was  called  into  the  tent,  whose  dedsiOB,  of 
course,  was  final,  and  in  each  case  ho  decided  against  me, 
the  umpire,  of  course,  having  the  same  leaninga  aa  my 
fellow  judee. 

Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  impute  unworthy  motivee,  because 
that  would  cut  both  ways,  although  I  may  atate  that  in  one 
glaring  instance  the  collection  that  was  put  aeuond  was 
about  50  per  cent,  auperior  to  the  first.  What  I  denounce 
is  the  principle  of  having  judges  acquainted  with  the  orA- 
leotiona  they  are  judging.  They  ought  to  be,  as  far  as 
poBBible,  atiangers  to  tho  exhibitors  and  their  produela.  I 
know  in  some  cases  thia  is  almost  impossible,  mors  parti- 
cularly at  small  shows ;  but  in  the  case  of  large  exhibilioB^ 
such  aa  the  one  to  which  I  havo  alluded,  it  wonld  be  mnch 
more  satisfactory  to  aecure  men  from  a  distance  and  nnae- 
qualnted  with  the  collections  they  adjudicate  npon,  and  I 
have  an  impression  that  this  course  would  give  si  " 
to  exhibitors.— BBrcB  Fikdut,  Botanic  Qardtru,  i 


OBITUAET. 
The  U.TS  Mr.  Williak  Cole, — We  mneb  regret  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  Mr.  William  Cole,  of  Fog  Lane  Kuravy, 
Manchester,  who  has  occupied  a  high  position  a*  a  plant 
grower  during  a  period  of  twenty-thraa  years.  Thosa  wiio 
had  watched  him  for  tho  last  three  or  four  years,  saw  tli*t 
hard  work  and  mental  anxieties  were  tell^g  npon  him. 
The  up-hill  work  of  establishing  a  large  nursery  bnqpaas, 
and  maintainini^  a  world-wide  reputation  as  a  most  sacoesa- 
ful  plant  grower  and  exhibitor,  was  no  ordinary  task,  and, 
as  with  thousands  of  others,  Nature  gave  way,  but  tho  name 
will  long  remain  in  the  memory  of  plant  growers.  Erysipwlaa 
and  fever  laid  bold  of  him,  and  after  a  brief  illness  a  peabeM 
Jeath  awaited  him.  He  died  December  28,  aged  fifty-two. 
Originally  following  another  pursuit,  circnmstuicea  led  him 
to  adopt  that  of  gardening,  and  he  at  once  placed  '■■—"1^ 
under  Mr.  Eobinson,  gardener  to  —  Delafield,  Esq.,  Tnn- 
bridge  Wells,  with  whom  ho  remained  three  years.  He 
then  went  into  Mesara.  Cormack's  Nursery  at  New  Croaa, 
and  we  believe  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough,  was  ia  Oa 
oatablishnient  at  the  same  time.  Both  have  become  ani- 
nent,  each  taking  a  load  in  the  two  aect^ona  of  plant-^fiow- 
ing,  and  continuing  fast  friends.  lu  1841  he  went  as  gai- 
iener  to  —  Lewis,  Esq.,  of  Blackhcath,  and  here  began  Ua 
::areer  as  on  exhibitor.  Commencing  with  Fnohsias,  and 
being  encoursged  by  Mr.  Lewis,  he  followed  with  Heathy 
itc.  In  1815  ho  became  gardener  to  H.  Collyer,  Esq.,  of 
Dartford,  and  remained  with  him  until  Christmas,  ISH. 
During  that  period  he  fought  many  a  hard  battle  at  CU«- 
wick  and  tho  Regent's  Park  with  tho  late  Mrs,  Lawrouoe, 
Jind  being  well  matched,  Mrs.  I«wrenee,  who  at  that  ttH« 
iitood  high  for  plant  cnlture,  found  in  Mr.  Cole  somettt^  ft 
''efeatinor  opponent    As  a  sound,  piactical  plant  pomr 


M.1IU.] 
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WQliaiii  Cole  stood  in  the  foremost  rank.  He  was  the  friend 
of  meh  men  as  Barnes.  Stanley.  Green.  Fraser.  May,  Dodds, 
and  othen,  whose  names  are  well  known.  Few  men  have 
hroQ^t  into  the  exhibition  tent  more  specimen  new  plants 
than  he  did.  He  sonj^lit  eagvrlr  for  new  thin^  when  at 
Dartford,  and  then  did  his  best  to  bring*  them  out  as 
eriiibition  plants.  We  belieTe  we  arc  correct  in  saving 
that  he  was  the  first  to  brin:^  ont  in  this  war  Rtillisson's 
Tariety  of  Izora  jaranicA.  GenetTllis  tulipifera.  Francis -^ea 
ezimia  and  oonfertiflorat  Ixora  ?.lba  and  sali  .'ifoILa,  £o?iera 
amoena  and  two  other  kinds,  AlLamandi  n<?riifolia.  Heb?- 
4*Iininni  ianthinam  and  other  plants.  We  well  re^'oll^ct  how 
he  experimented  with  Stif cia  chrjsantlia,  a  proznisics^-look- 
ing  suhje«:t  .is  it  appear>?*l  in  tho  illaatntionj  of  a  Bel^an 
p^iodioal,  bat  w!uoh  fjirly  ba9*d  hid.  In  lSo3  he  was 
strongly  re<»mT.'3nied  by  Mr.  Turner  as  the  manager  of 
the  Fog  Lane  Xursery.  3I;in':h':ster,  then  juat  started ;  soon 
after  he  became  the  proprietor,  and  year  aft  ilt  year  ho  foviarht 
his  w:^  as  the  ci'/at  aucoes.^rril  exhibitor  a-  the  Floril  Ex- 
hibitions in  the  JIMl md  and  N"  ^rthem  C  jintws  oi  Enirland. 
3ianche8ter,  York.  BUhop  A'lckland,  Kipon,  Leeds,  Brad- 
ford, and  many  ether  town?  owe  much  to  him ;  for  Cole's 
plants  not  only  helpe«i  their  showa,  bat  spurred  iprileners 
on  to  similar  successes.  He  was  o«^:ajionalIy  Mint  in  Lis 
manner,  but  we  are  otrrain  thit  regret  for  Lis  deith  tciII  be 
nnirersally  felt.  The  expression  u«»>l  in  a  letter  to  the 
writer  of  the«e  remarks  by  a  weU-kno-sTi  exhibitor  in  Scct- 
land,  who  defeate-i  ilr.  Cole  at  Gla?Tow  last  Au^Tiat,  will  be 
shared  by  many,  espe^n^illy  by  th--«e  who  knew  him  best, 
"  We  have  lost  a  truly  clever  man.'*  He  ha^  left  s  ^as.  three 
of  whom  will  oarry  on  :he  bosinesj  as  ust;  il,  for  the  beaedt 
~'f  the  widow  and  i'.imi:7. 


A  note  was  also  read  from  the  Ber.  J.  Collins,  r 
the  capture  of  a  considerable  number  of  specimen 
rare  Moth  Dasypolia  Tempi!  in  stone-quarries  anc 
loo^e  stones  near  HuddersfielJ. 

A  memoir  by  Mr.  S.  Stone  was  also  read,  contai 
account  of  his  observation 3  during  the  past  yea: 
natural  history  of  different  British  species  of  Was; 
most  remarkable  fact  mentioned  by  the  writer  was  t 
prevalence  of  an  infectious  disease  in  many  nests, 
the  larvx  were  desuroyed.  their  bodies  bei^omin^r  | 
the  cells  as  early  as  the  month  of  Ai^nst,  so  thi 
nests  thus  came  to  an  untimely  end.  Other  riosts  a 
attacked  by  larj^  nnmbors  cf  ilitca.  Mr.  Stone 
scribed  the  manufacture  of  the  remarkable  nest  e 
by  him  at  a  previous  meetinj^.  in  which  two  distin-r 
of  Wasps  jointly  a^ji.^ted  In  buildinc^  the  neat,  wL 
Ci3nsequi»ntly  parti-coloured,  each  sr-ecles  eiiiployiE 
ferent  kind  of  woo«i  ir.  CijnstrjotLag  ihe  eiiTel'"kpe. 

Mr.  Stevens  announced  that  M.  Bouchard,  t 
startetl  t>  SouiU  Am^^riia  on  an  t>ntomoli'cri'2iJ  e: 
had  arrive*!  saicly  at  San  Ton:.iaO,  Venezuela. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  AEEETI>"a. 

The  Jau^iary  m^etingr  *''^  th?  Entosi?l<\n?al  Sociery  waa 
held  on  tlie  2a  1  in^t..  nai,  as  mzv  V-e  s'lrmi^ed.  w:n  but 
thinly  attended  ia  conT'.-qien?e  of  the  leaiLvIties  of  the 
season  prevent: 3:;  miay  '"if  the  m^mberT  from  jjicin.:  th«» 
m>=:eticg.  The  MTLir  vra3  o??upiel  b~  :he  Pr«^s:  l-.?nr,  F. 
Pikscoe,  Eav,  F.L.S.  Tue  S-?r»;riry  save  n^rioe  '^f  the  ttv- 
posed  alter  It  ions  ir*  the  U-t  of  the  Co  uno  LI  and  oiii:er3  to  h^ 
cia^ie  at  the  ensuing  i-.niversirv. 

Mr.  F.  Bond  '-il^ibitol  son:?  ninut?  Tilths.  Ephestia 
ficella,  whi-h  he  La-l  3':::eodel  in  r^arin-::  fr.m  cork,  the 
species  Lavin.^  fce-a  prwio  :^'y  hr*l  trc:n  -iri-^d  F:^*.  wh^rn.*** 
the  5p*--:Ld*  name.  LI--*  alo  -xl.ihited  ?pe':i:i:'*n3  't  Deprei- 
aaria  olerelLi  of  Z-;I:er,  ;ind  a  strincre  9-rie3  :•:"  an*rc:r.i->:!5  'f 
the  common  Gho5t  M::'i.  He-iali;^  Il'iai'iU,  capture  1  at 
Lerwick  in  Shetiacl.  Oat  r.:*  t^r^nty  mi.?  3pe«-*i.T. ^na  re- 
ceived from  tiis  looiUity,  '-nly  twD  oihibitel  th-i  ordinary 
pore  white  3p«Dtl}.«s  ap^vaiMu??  o:  i'.i\Z  a-.-i ;  th?  ^holi  o:' 
the  remainder  were  a  ■>•  or  Iv's  str'-r.^-y  i:i:'»rl£---i  with  tli-.- 
pecnlLir  streaks  and  mar  lea  of  t'lio  win-^s  01  the  o-)m2ion 
females. 

Mr.  A,  E.  Wal!a:?  ei!,Lbited  an  estczsLve  Cilloctivn  r,: 
Beetles  wh::h  he  ha  I  r::-ntlT  re.?vir..*l  ir-^z:!  Vrir.nni.  ir- 
olndinz  two  hucdr*.- 1  dj:e.-:es  oi'  LouiTi.*?m  i^e<.*tle3,  ■.f  wh:=:L 
not  fewer  than  sev-r.tv  w-re  n:;x  ?■•  3.::-.r.?e  an  I  di^tin-.t 
from  any  which  he  hiii  hima-I:"  collect.:  1  *.vi;'L;t  at  S.n_,-i'^orii. 

The  Eer.  Haiulet  Clirk.  -^i  behil:'  of  th?  Eev.  P.  L'iia- 
brxdge,  exhibit*^  1  an  intrrr',--'in:r  ji-rrie?  or*  in?e-jts  •.»:'  'li.Tir'nt 
•Trders.  coll-oted  in  E^y^it  hy  tho  Iitt-.-r  ^'-.-ntiemin.  wh^  1. 1  i 
remarked  that  inserts  as  a  ^nen:  rul-  were  rare  -^n  tj».- 
banks  of  the  Xile.  but  thit  1.-?  ha  I  3icce.-i?l  in  oijtair.in,-  -l 
couiderable  mmbi-r  of  miaite  spee:»5  o:  Z'l^th'.  U-  Lad 
aUo  reared  a  3pe.:Les  of  B'ltterfi/  V.-i-I.ir-^'ir.^'  to  t^e  cjenna 
Thecia  ir3m  the  lir-j-e  p'>.l  or  the  Onm  C 4«.-«::i,  and  hi'i  ob- 
Msred  that  a  coasideraM-  ir.i^M  ot*  t.i-  :rjat  o:"  the  t-.-mple 
of  Denderah  was  noate-l  t  ?  t.ie  depth  of  several  inches  with 
tile  nests  of  a  sp-cijs  -rr'  Maaon  B.-e  bvlon^rin^  to  the  u'enu* 
Chalicoiioma.  wa:.:".i.  to^-v.h?- with  its  para«::-.<-'  bee  attendant 
of  the  genus  Cjelioiya,  were  -yinij  in  vast  numbers  about 
the  temple. 

Mr.  Bowland  Trimen  coc^m'ln:c^ted  a  note  from  the  Cipo 
cC  Good  Hope  on  the  synonomy  of  Xvmphall^  Jahlasa,  Bois- 
danl,  describetl  in  his  work  on  the  Batterfiie^  rt*  South 
Aflaea,  and  which  he  considere<l  as  id^nt'<?al  with  Charaxes 
Aigjnaides.  West  wood. 


TTOEK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCaEIX   G.VBDEy. 

CoNTiNX'S  to  prepare  ijr^und  as  direct ■"'d  last  vt 
any  part  of  the  :^arden  i*  vcet  drain  it  erf'^'Ctualiy. 
drains  3  feet  deep  and  lii.i  feet  apart.  U--*  tiles  ai 
and  pla-^e  0  inches  of  briijkbar^,  stones,  rr  clicliers 
tiles  :  an  1  before  filling  ir.  the  soil  sha::^  a  small  :■:; 
litter  orer  the  >tor.».'3  or  otiii.r  mat'.- rial.  wLioh  wi! 
the  dr.iir.aire  more  per:'-;-:-..  CtV  .■.;^.  try  a  =:nLL'I  z*. 
Early  iJxarf  York  os  a  warn  r-rder.  and  f.'l  "r>  alL  v 
in  Cabbage  a::d  Colev/.-.rt  y.lantati.-.n^.  tv'..:-.*"!  .-"..ot: 
the  3urt'a<;e  constantly  stirr.-i  to  pr^-reut  the  frost  I 
pla?in;^  them.  Onv:i.;.  the  -^rc'ic  1  intend-.-l  for  t::-? 
F.-e  be-'-nted  by  a  t-jp-  'ros-sinir  ■*'  "sroll-iloo-.-^i-^osed 
which  ih-:".!  i  Lo  tV-rk..-!  in  and  wvU  tnT-oke'l  ab'^'it  : 
•iry  mornin:^.  P-jt.?,  ao'-v  a  snccu'^^sion.  and  a! so  «: 
Ij'--.j.:i3  :  as  1  b»:t.roen  the  v.-xs  of  V  -a.-?  try  a  r>T  -- 
^ ;■  I n i: h .  F-: ta :or  ?.  v L. -.■  r ■  •  t r. e  err-:- • : r  I  : s  li;: h t  a n  1  d 
Aihleaf  or  s->rae  othtrr  o.irlv  s'.rt  iiiav  t.e  T.-lint*?d.     j 

w  •  a 

sow  a  S'lccesaion  un  a  slo^in.T  banh  or  bori-.-r.  and  a 
the  prote-Ttion  of  those  c-^min-^  on.  Foilo^s-'  n--^  wi'h 
anil  -ystva  th.»  L-,:^ir*j:.  s-irf-i-.v-stirricij.  itn  i  d  latia^ 
ad vaneiL,' crops.     D-.-strny  mi'ie. 

F'-'—r—         -    AY^'^ym-ym 
*.  Irf  •  »  •    V  ».  A.  .^  .^  • 

Tr-: ? ecu ^ e  t : ^'orou.' ly  t L •■  pr u n : n  j-  a r. i  r. •: il : n lT  '^ f  xs 
tre?ri  ir.  f-.r--.  km'  1 .-  w -.'■'-..??.  Prunir.::  Vir.^s  '-'it  < 
aV.v.;'!  h  \r.:'  h  i  yj.  fini-j".:-  1  l-..'  r  ?  n<nr  ;  if  not.  let  no 
I  -Tt.  C:it  0  :t  •'!  Ti-.-d  fr.:a  ra=rk*:er-ie3,  and  0 
o.iaej  E>t  v.-::r.t  - ;  i  r  ;ru:*:r.j.  Keplai?e  de''ayel  sta 
tie  tiie  friiti'-j-o-r.'--:  r.»ratlv  theri'to.  f-.r  w::'...;i  r.'.:rr..: 
txii^3  r.f  ar.y  tou^'h  '.villo.T  rn'e  vory  a;^'plii- ■-•'!•?.  T)t 
li:^'-.:  m.in;»r-.',  and  dijT  t!.e  'jr-.r^nl  b-tw^-jn  therorrs. 
a  ail  r:*nioT'j  the  su?l;i.-r3  ir'-r.i  Fil'oe  t?.  w".ii".*  ar 
raanaored  pr'.p-.Tiy  »''C'?i-yi''  iu  Ker.*:.  Y  jjn r-;"'ia:it—L 
tre-s  --i"-'.''.  I.' •  fl'^ -vir-ly  ntakeil,  n=i:i:T  a  litr:-f  hay 
a:  th'.-  t:>.'  t-»  i".--  rvr..  ti.e  l.'.?rif.  Iji^'  '.Vfr  i-n  aam 
in^s  with  3  ■■^L  an  1  :i:ne  'Jo  ^jooerr:  -■».,'.■-.  v.-'.::.;"i  ar** : 
by  '.>!rda.  L  -t  t!. ;  fi-ui^-ro  "Jm  :.e  '.■■  :■*--  i  ■  v  •.-.  lin  1  -v* 
shov7:n^  do.av  reinoTed.  cili^'at  dr-.-s  la  lit  oc:-a.ii:: 
us  :■  1. 

'^I:?7erer  th'-^r^''  i'  a  1  ir.re  '.-itt^nt  0:  mire i  shrubbe 
cire  is  n?i;o;:5ary  t  •  rr'-v-*y.t  the  stronirer-'jro"!Tin^ 
fro m  o ve  •  -.rro  v i n-^  t '. e  vr ■:■  i!-:  ■* p  i>n es,  and  i *  w il I  b 
better  every  f.-x  rer.r3  t>  !::"t  ani  replant  th"  form 
to  pnice  th..»r.i  Eorjr-'.r.  wh::h  bv  iuii ■;'::"  j  the  •ir 
I'-ixuriar.t  wj-yi  prevent?  rr>fTMeb!oom:n_'.  Xever  a 
n:\rj;n  of  bir-*  t-ar^'i  to  intervene  betwiit  t'ae  \^!:.\3S 
plints.  S:;eh  shoLiid  be  c-vered  wish  bw-i^r.-.wins^ 
as  Periwinkles  aid  thinzs  of  a  similar  habit :  and  th 
over  the  remaining  space  should  be  mad  - 1-  oov.^r  a 
of  the  border  a3  jogsible.  P^-epare  arronni  f.^r  llos'. 
in  Groups  or  sin'^Ic  r?  ra.  If  tb*  3"a1  ia  p':r  rei 
much  as  P'>S8ibIe,  and  replace  i:  wi:h  equal  i^a.^n 
rotten  dun^  and  loam.  To  have  K.-^es  m  r..>r:eoti 
most  have  a  rich  soil.     The  pruning  of  th-*  more  • 
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kinds  may  now  be  done.    Should,  however,  some  Provence,  kept  so  as  to  be  passable,  is  a  very  different  a&tr  from 

Moss,  and  other   summer-flowering  sorts  be  required  to  keeping  evezything  in  first-rate  order.     We  recoUect  veij 

bloom  late,  reserve  a  portion  tiU  April  for  that  purpose,  well  of  two  gardens  very  much  alike,  except  in  the  matter 

Should  heavy  snow  or  severe  weather  set  in.  Pinks  and  of  keeping.    In  the  one  two  men  were  kept,  in  the  otiier 

Carnations  planted  in  the  open  borders  will  run  some  danger  four.  In  the  first  the  walks  were  rolled  once  or  twice  a-year, 

of  destruction  in  those  lo<^ties  where  hares  and  rabbits  and  a  little  roughness  was  no  objection,  nor  yet  a  few  weeds, 

abound.    Protection  can  be  given  by  laying  small  pieces  of  if  they  did  not  assume  giantlike  proportions.   In  the  second 

Larch  spray  or  branches  between  the  rows  of  plants,  and  case  the  lawn  was  rolled  every  morning  in  summer  with  a 

then  placing  other  branches  on  the  top  of  these.     Air  and  light  roller  to  scatter  the  dew,  when  there  was  any,  that  the 

light  have  free  access  to  the  plants,  and  as  spring  advances  ladies  might  walk  earlier  upon  it  without  wetting  their  thin- 

the  coverings  are  removed ;  for,  as  vegetation  commences,  soled  slippers ;  and  the  walks  were  generally  rolled  at  least 

more  palatable  food  in  the  shape  of  young  clover,  &c,  will  three  times  a-week,  and  so  free  of  a  leaf  or  a  weed  were 

entice  the  rabbits  and  hares  to  &ed  at  a  distance.  they  kept,  that  the  proprietor  if  he  noticed  a  weed  anywhere 

GEEENHOUSE  AND  CONSEBVATOET.  f^^^f,  ^  ^<^^  .^  ^^J^^  .^^  almost  SUTO  tO  |ive  himself  thO 

The  unsettled  state  of  the  weather  lately,  has  called,  and  ^"^""^^^  °1  f5>^°^  .^^^^  ^*;  P"^?!?  ^*  .^P;  *?^  ^^I'^IS  it  dow 
will  probably  continue  to  do  so,  for  much  judicious  manage-  ^^"^  carefully  m  the  centre  of  the  principal  walk,  just  to  act 
ment  in  regulating  the  temperature.  While  cold,  biting  as  a  quiet  hint  to  the  gardener.  That  employer  w^  a  noble- 
winds  prevail  much  caution  must  be  used  in  admitting  air  l^earted  man,  and  though  as  great  an  enemy  to  idleness  aa 
It  will  be  necessary  to  support  a  temperature  varying  from  ?^?^  lived,  would  at  the  same  time  have  been  hornfied  at  any 
46?  to  50- by  moderate  foes.  Naturally  plants  makelittle  m  his  employment  being  overworked  or  even  workmg  as  h^ 
progress  at  this  season,  but  they  may  be  stimulated  to  un-  ff  ^®  did  himself  m  his  commercial  undertakmgs ;  and  yet 
healthy  activity  if  attention  be  not  directed  to  the  regu-  *^^"S^  the  men  were  chaffed  by  their  neighbours  for  having 
lation  of  the  temperature;  a  forced  and  premature  growth  f  ^**^®  ^  ^"I'^T  ^«^ .^J^^^^^ood  on  the  whole  tibat  the 
will  for  ever  injure  plants  both  in  health  and  appearance.  ^^"^  "^®^  ^^'^^^  «^^®^  *^^  ^^®  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  neighbouring 
Eepressing  undue  activity  at  this  time  will  in  no  wise  en-  garden.  .  „  .*  i^  ^  j 
feeble  plants,  or  prevent  their  perfect  development  at  a  .^  """^^^"^  of  bttle  matters  also,  especially  if  attended 
later  and  more  favourable  season.  Care  must  be  taken  that  73^^  various  things  foreign  to  the  garden,  make  all  the 
Camellias  receive  no  check,  or  their  buds  wiU  be  endangered,  ^l^fff 'ence  m  the  labour  power  requued     A  gentlexMn  not 

Brugmansia  sanguinea,  a  noble  conservatory  plant,  demands  «<^  i^°5  *8^^'.  5^1^^®^°^,  J?^  *?  ^?^^*  ^^  ^^^  ^^^«^ 

simUar  attention.                                           ^  r       *  perfectly  satisfied,  thought  he  might  manage  with  much  less 

STOVE  labour  power ;  but  whatever  we  thought  then,  we  formed  a 


they  start  somewhat  later,  with  a  free  growth  than  to  make  ^    j.    j.^.     j-jt       j.     y  •     -li.  •- 

a  premature  and  stunted  one.    Take  every  care  that  a  due  «^y  <^  ^,  the  different  places  m  the  mansion.  p.mp 

proportion  of  moisture  is  maintained  in  the  atmosphere.  "»*"•  ***;^"'*  i*"",^.  ">n  aU  sorts  of  messag^.  &c..  attend 

llttough  the  majority  ol  this  tribe  require  to  be  very  dry  at  ??'*  "^.^  ^^  «~*«  "^  ^"^«  J«''?,f  *  -^  ^'"^^  »°<*  aU  aeaaons. 

the  root  during  the  rest  season,  yet  they  enjoy  and  require  ^"^  P^  '^  be  more  wastefal  of  labour  power     It  is  not 

a  somewhat  moist  atmosphere,  more  especially  if  in  a  state  *"''y,*J'^  *^/  ^^^l^Tf  %  ^""^^l*  -^"^  *^*  "^LT* 

of  constant  and  Uvely  motion.  unsetOed  and  unfitted  for  gaiden  work  just  m  im>p«tion 

*'  as  they  are  so  employed,  and  to  the  number  called  upon  to 

_  .      .  .      T^^^^^'^JJ*    .  ^  .-     ^    ,       ,  engage  in  such  employment.    If  there  is  not  enough  work 

Bring  in  a  successional  lot  of  bulbs,  &c.,  and  if  not  already  fop  an  odd  man  to  attend  to  all  such  matters,  it  would  stili 

done  take  all  the  hardy  forcing  plants  under  the  protection  ^e  advisable  to  have  one  man  in  general  for  such  work,  and 

of  a  greenhouse  stage,  or  even  a  warm  shed,  or  the  frost  place  him  at  the  garden  or  farm  to  fill  up  the  time  he  waa 

may  have  them  in  its  cold  embrace  at  a  time  when  you  ^ot  wanted  at  the  house,  &c    It  will  only  be  safe,  however, 

would  wish  to  introduce  them  to  warmer  quarters.    Apart  to  count  very  little  on  such  extra  services  out  of  doors, 

from  this,  it  is  advisable  to  excite  them  graduaUy  before  Many  gardens  that  would  be  infirst-rate  order,  and  a  source 

they  are  introduced  to  the  forcing-pit.   Let  the  temperature  ^f  happiness  and  comfort  to  all  concerned,  are  turned  into 

be  from  60'  to  TS**,  with  sunshine.    Shut  up  early  with  a  gc^n^g  ^f  endless  worry  and  annoyance  merely  because  the 

moist  atmosphere,  but  give  a  httle  air,  if  possible,  before  gardener  can  never  depend  on  his  labour.    Whatever  the 

leaving  the  fire  for  the  night.  amount  of  that  laboui-,  it  ought  to  be  kept  to  the  garden 

PITS  AND  FBAMES.  as  a  general  rule.    Of  course  there  are  exceptions  and  emer^ 

Sow  on  a  gentle  hotbed  for  pricking-out  Cauliflowers,  gencies  when  everybody  would  only  be  too  glad  te  give  a 

hardy  Lettuces,  Bed  Cabbage,  and  a  few  Ilorn  Carrots.  See  helping  hand ;  but  we  know  full  well  that  no  garden  can  be 

that  Cauliflowers  in  frames  and  hand-glasses  have  proper  conducted  satisfactorily  and  economically  when  everybody 

attention  in  giving  air,  removing  decayed  leaves,  stirring  about  an  establishment  can  take  and  get  what  help  they 

the  surface  and  placing  dry  earth  or  dry  charred  refuse  may  think  they  need  from  the  garden-men. 
among  the  plants. — W.  Keane. 

OABDENEBS*  DWELLINGS  AND  HEALTH. 

.  ^^  class  these  tegether,  because  the  dwelling  more  than 

Tki^TXTi^o   r\T^  fPTTT?  T  A  cT^  T\n7T?Tr  tho  uaturo  of  the  employment,  exerts  a  great  influence  on 

DOLNGS   OF   IHJl^  LAbJ.    VVJiiliJL.  sanitary  matters.    Sudden  changes  from  a  hothouse  to  a 

LABOUR  POWER.  frosty  temperature  may  be  guarded  against  by  clothing  and 
General  work  very  much  the  same  as  last  week,  with  the  muffling  up.  Damp  at  the  feet  in  dull,  muggy  weather, 
addition  to  attending  to  many  little  matters  too  numerous  may  be  neutralised  by  wooden  sabots,  or  india-rubber  go- 
to mention.  Sometimes  people  write  to  us  inquiring  what  loshes,  not  worn  longer  than  necessary,  otherwise  they  wffl 
labour  power  they  ought  to  have  for  such  a  sized  garden,  heat  and  draw  the  feet,  and  by  the  confined  perspiration  4e 
telling  us  the  old  story  about  the  man  to  the  acre.  We  more  harm  than  good.  Bivt  no  care  can  ward  off  the  effects 
are  always  forced  to  give  a  very  qualified  reply  te  all  such  of  low,  damp,  shaded,  small,  unventilated  houses.  Few 
questions.  We  have  seen  an  acre  of  garden-ground  so  can  give  ventilation  in  winter,  and  at  the  same  time  avoiJ 
managed,  that  a  single  man  all  the  year  through  must  have  cold,  cutting  draughte.  Small  rooms  are,  therefore,  bx^ 
had  a  comfortable  time  of  it,  so  ccmforteble  that  like  many  te  be  very  unhealthy  in  winter,  as  the  more  the  hea^  toe 
of  our  forefathers  when  John  Frost  asserted  his  supremacy,  more  will  the  atmosphere  be  rendered  impure  by  thenro- 

le  might  go  and  enjoy  himself  with  any  sport  that  was  then  cesses  of   combustion  and    breathing,   more  especiaJJy  if 

*n  progress.    We  have  seen  other  gardens  of  less  than  an  the  walls  or  floor  be  damp.    In  a  large  room,  the  fire  wffl 

*'*^,  so  laid   ""^^S  supplied  with  glass,  &c.,  and  so  much  form  a  good  ventilator,  with  the  help  occasioncdly  of  opening 

irnnted  from       >  small  space,  that  three  or  four  times  the  the  door  for  a  few  minutes,    ibid  the  same  with  bedrooms. 

abour  t-'—- »♦      ^-^ta  ^-^ove  eno"<?h  for  every  ^*»«  to  be  kept  Instead  of  having  in  winter  to  open  door  or  window  at  night 

-M* ''*i'  ^oT-^m.     *\r\    i/»     ^n      r'mijf*'^.  b"t  tTi  o  imt^v  v^Ttrnvn  ^f  ic  ^v^^^  way  much  preferable  to  I1EV8 
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■  tiiiiil  iTmiI  iiiiw  Bill  HI  11111111111  Willi  fliiiiHiiiii  uidagood- 
^sttd  f^ptfk  ff|in|i*f*  to  th^  chimitty.  It  u  hudlj  poiuUe 
totwM««BiMj>ttf  ■tmo^pheraiiitlKlattareirenmrtiineai^ 
it  B  laredj  poamUe  to  brekthe  a,  healthj  one  under  th« 
flnt  wwditiBM.  The  iKn-Tnitil«tioB  wad  tbe  fre*  Tsnti- 
latiiwcf  nidt  cmBUpIacM,  we  believe  &om  eipeiienca  to  be 
■lib  dMMBiom,  »M  if  Tty  openiDffe  beaidee  tbe  duouiey 
an  MMda  or  giren  for  air,  tfaeie  openingB,  in  vioter  tt  leaat, 
•boold  tw  eoreied  witb  thicbiah  gaaze,  that  the  &eah  sir 
maj  be  wanned  before  it  reach  the  lespirktory  orguia.  We 
tboold  here  take  m  leason  from  the  old  gaideims  with 
thor  earij  CncnmbeT-beda  in  winter.  They  would  nerer 
htm  iHd  down  their  nuhes,  and  let  the  air  enter  all  at 
once-  They  tilted  np  the  lash  very  cartfnlly,  and  honfc  a 
[oece  of  matting  or  ^axae  over  the  opening.  So  keen  north- 
eaater  was  allowed  to  touch  the  leaves  of  their  plants  nntil 
mnnified  hj  paudng  through  the  hot,  taotMt  air  aeeLing  an 
onU«L 

There  ia  hardly  a  posaibUtty  or  connndiiK  young  people 
<tf  the  importance  of  such  little  matters.  Tonnf;  men  witb 
penpiiation  freely  flowing  from  erery  pore,  stripped  of  their 
upper  clothing,  will  come  ont  of  a  hothotue  without  waist- 
coat and  coat,  and  stop  out  for  half  an  hour,  and  wilt  tell 
yon  when  reiDonHtrated  with,  that  it  nerer  hurts  them  a  bit. 
That  may  be  quite  true.  Xeither  did  we  feel  it  at  the  time, 
but  many  on  aohiag-  rheumatism  i*e  haTO  had  since,  as  the 
direct  consequence  and  punishment  for  Buch  imprudence, 
and  we  would  like  to  warn  onr  young  friends  that  law- 
breaking  and  law-vindicating  generally  follow  each  other- 
Jnat  let  tfaem  try  and  Snd  oat  how  many  thus  reckless  of 
heats  and  colda,  hare  lived  over  forty  and  fifty  years,  and  of 
these  again  how  few  are  there  who  from  rbenmatiim  and 
other  ills  have  not  had  reason  to  regret  their  youthful 
eareleaaneas.  The  puniahment  for  such  carelessness  may 
■ot  come  for  years,  bnt  it  will  be  none  the  less  certaLn  and 
aeram  at  the  last. 

We  have  also  met  with  brethren,  ripe  in  years  and  wis- 
dom, who  lired  in  small  lean-to  rooms  behind  the  moi^e  of 
hothomea,  and  thonel'  iiot  liking  the  place  made  the  most 
of  it,  azid  were  thankful  that  they  themselves  escaped  with 
ta  few  illnesae*,  and  that  though  obliged  to  crowd,  they 
were  doably  grateful  that  their  children  as  a  whole  were 
ao  healthy.  The  heads  of  the  hou?d  from  their  hardy 
bnDging'Up  had  been  constitutionally  se^oned,  and  the 
young  uembera  of  the  family  had  all  the  strength  and 
booyani^  of  yoathfnl  vitality,  and  we  might  be  thought  to 
lift  a  warning  voice  in  vain,  but  fir  the  striking  fact,  that 
at  tbe  aeemingly  healthy  children  ttua  reared,  that  wc  can 
bring  bick  to  our  recollection  few,  tew  indeed  of  them,  eaw 
their  twenty-Gfth  birthday.  The  seeds  cf  oonanmption  and 
otho  diseases  were  too  surely  sown  in  their  young  frames 
in  these  dark,  damp,  shaded  rooms. 

Thoogh  tittle  from  home  for  two  years  at  least,  it  is  gra- 
ti^il^  to  find  great  changes  for  the  better  in  this  respect. 
Of  ewme  few  gardeners  conld  cipeot  ench  an  elefcant  house 
aa  that  inhabited  by  our  &iend  Mr.  Kobson,  built  for  his 
comlbrt  bj  his  kind  employers,  or  aui:h  a  house  aj  at  Tren- 
tham,  and  numbers  of  other  places  ;  but  tliere  is  a  vast  de- 
scent tmm  nich  little  palaces  to  snch  wrel<;hed  lean-to's  as 
are  sometimes  yet  to  be  met  with,  thongb  often  existing 
witfaoat  the  knowledge  of  the  proprietor  that  things  are  at 
all  ao  lad.  Between  theee  two  e^itreuea  there  are  many 
medinma  of  comfort,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  gentry  and 
aziatOQBCT  of  England  the  time  Kill  soon  come  when  the 
laat  of  these  unhealthy  places  shall  b^^  used  for  something 
die  than  hnroaa  habitations.  Let  it  be  laid  down  as  a  rule 
that  e*ery  tiring-room  to  be  healthy  should  huve  the  chance 
of  the  san  m'lUng  its  rays  through  the  windows  at  some 
tins  cf  the  day. 


this  time  are  beat  nnder  cover,  a*  the  a 
and  thaw,  and  rain  and  snow,  are  ^t  to  eiack  them  whoi 
exposed.  When  pnpe^  waited  we  nevei  make  any  dif- 
ference between  old  and  new  pota,  cmly  when  new  one*  ara 
naed  for  the  Sr«t  time  for  a  partieatar  pmpoae,  it  is  a  good 
pUn  to  soak  them  for  ten  minntea  and  then  dry  them  again 
befinre  naing.  If  this  is  not  doufi,  the  pot  for  some  time  is 
apt  to  rob  the  ball  inside  of  its  m<nature.  This  moiatme- 
stealing  is  moderated  by  first  soaking  the  pots.  No  pota 
should  be  used  untQ  they  are  dry,  as  if  filled  when  wet,  the 
ball  will  not  come  ont  so  clean  afterwards.  Dsing  wet  pota 
wet  day. 


is  as  bad  a  practice  as  digging  stiff  soil  in 


In  don  wet  days  had  all  the  garden  pots  thoroughly 
naiJibeil  with  warm  water.  In  general  we  like  pure  water 
bcaL  In  tbe  spring  when  filling  the  same  pot  over  and 
K^agaiB,  we  are  not  particular  with  the  outside;  but  we 
MWrlike  to  see  a  pot  used  twice  without  washing  the 
naida^  Of  oonrse,  when  the  plant  is  likely  to  remain  aome 
B  te  th«  pot,   the  oDtaide  shoold  also  be  thoronghly 

mti,  ^  nothing  looka  more   woe-begone  than  a   pot 

cormai  with  greasy  dime  ontoide,  even  if  the  plant  in  it 
ahoold  be  pictty  &ir  ••  to  it*  ^pearanee.    All  pota,  too^  at 


This  should  be  neglected  by  none  of  our  young  gardeDing 
friends  who  aim  at  sQccess.  The  soil  should  be  well  aired 
and  dried,  for  che  potting-time  fast  coming  on  ns.  The  fine, 
crisp,  aired  soil  often  makes  all  tbe  difference  between 
auccess  and  failnre.  It  will  be  a  great  advantage,  too,  if 
soil  is  so  &r  warmed  as  to  be  rather  warmer  than  the  sodI 
in  the  pot,  the  plant  in  which  ia  to  have  more  room.  We 
have  known  window  gardeners  whose  great  success  waa 
partly  owing  to  shifting  their  plants  in  February  and  March 
in  soil  that  had  piwioosly  been  nicely  warmed  and  aired  in 
a  box  placed  on  the  hearUtstone  of  the  kitchen.  We  have 
seen  their  neighbours  fiul  of  success  because  they  used  oold 
cloggy  soil  in  March,  even  though  they  watered  inunediatelj 
afterwards  with  water  at  80*.  This  waa  freezing  and  next 
to  parboiling  by  turns,  and  then  giving  a  plant  that  required 
a  nice  open  soil  the  surroundings  of  a  marsh  plant.  Hardlj 
lay  treatment  afterwards  will  make  that  soil  kind  and  com- 
fortable to  young  plants. 

Hsfing  skipped  partdcnlars  this  week,  we  will  conclude 
with  two  words  of  advice  to  our  good  Mends  the  window 
gardeners.  Avoid  all  chtctt  and  ludden  atrema.  The  above 
cold,  daggy  soil  would  be  a  sudden  check  to  the  yonng 
rootlets  of  the  plant  you  shifted-  If  the  plant  was  taken 
from  the  window  of  a  sitting-room,  and  thus  shifted,  aad 
then  left  with  others  to  stand  in  some  cold  shed  or  onthonae 
until  you  have  a  few  more  done  that  you  might  take  tham 
all  in  at  once,  ten  to  one  the  whole  of  the  points  irf  the 
roots  are  killed,  and  the  plant  must  begin  and  make  a  Greah 
effort,  and  moat  likely  the  first  teaching  in  the  way  of  ex- 
perience will  be  shoals  of  insects  attacking  the  crippled 
plant-  Kyou  must  take  a  plant  or  two  from  the  room  to 
give  them  more  pot  room,  keep  them  out  as  short  a  time  as 
possible.  They  wont  a  greater  stimulus  to  growth  imme- 
diately after  potting  than  before;  therefore,  every  mitinte 
they  remain  in  a  colder  place  is  just  so  far  injurious  to  them. 
Hencetheimportouceofthckindly  aired,  warmedsoiL  Hence, 
too,  the  importance  of  watering  the  plant  with  water  abont 
Itf  some  time — say  an  hour  or  two  at  least  before  ahifting 
it  into  a  larger  pot.  If  the  &esh  soil  is  neither  wet  nor 
dry,  and  placed  pretty  firmly  ronnd  the  ball,  it  will  want 
little  water  except  just  at  tbe  side  of  the  ball,  before  the 
fresh  roots  are  running  &e«ly  into  it.  Flooding  with  water 
at  this  season  is  attended  with  two  disadvantages.  First, 
It  saturates  and  mokes  a  marsh  of  the  tresh  soil  unoccomd 
by  roots,  and  then  the  rapid  evaporation  in  a  warm  linng- 
room  cools  the  soil  round  the  roots.  For  one  plant  that  is 
lost  &om  dryness  in  winter,  dozens  are  ruined  from  over- 
watering.  Secondly,  Eeep  leaves,  stems,  as  well  as  pote 
and  saucers  clean.  A  dry,  soft  brush  to  remove  dnst,  and 
then  a  soft  sponge  to  use  with  soft  water  about  03°  or  70°, 
are  the  simplest  and  best  modes  for  cleaning  both  upper 
and  under  aides  of  the  leaves,  and  the  stems.  If  plants  are 
not  inconveniently  large,  place  a  cloth  over  the  top  of  the 
pot,  place  your  hand  tirmlj  on  it,  and  then  turn  the  top  of 
the  plant,  and  swinge  it  well  in  a  tab  of  clean  water.  Where 
the  plants  are  large  and  the  leaves  small,  it  is  often  better 
to  syringe  the  plant  veil,  run  the  fingers  throogh  tbe  ui^ier 
and  lowear  sides  of  the  leaves,  and  then  syringe  well  again 
witb  clean  water.  Such  extra  caie  on  your  part  will  be  re- 
warded by  bedthy  foliage,  and  freedom  frtnn  inseots- — K-  F- 


TEADE  CATALOGITBS  EECEIVED. 
B.  Parker.  Exotio  Nnwny.  Tooting,  Surrey.— Crtatogas  o/ 
AtrieaOtinl,  Wlmctr,  <md  VtjrbMt  Steda.  Fruit  Ttm*.  Sob 
Pla*tt.4^ 


JOtTKHAL  OF  HOBTICnLTirBE  AMD  COTTAOB  GABDENEB. 


B.  B. 'WBIiMBfl,  Paiadiae  and  Viotoria  N  DTwnea,  H(Jloira7. 
LondoiL — DetcripHva  Gaialagie  nf  Flotnr  and  TegitahU  Seeda. 

Qiailea  Turner,  Boyal  NnneriM,  Slongb. — Cataljigytt  of 
SMdi/orlAc  Kitchen  Garden,  tA«  PJois<r  Qarden,  mid  the  Farm. 

Smith  &  SimoDS,  Ari^le  Arcade,  GUigoir. — OuUural  Gwd? 
•■d  Ihteriptioe  Bead  Ccebdogue. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

•«•  We  request  t^t  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  d^. 
^utmental  writers  of  the  "  Joomal  of  BoTticaltun>, 
Cottage  Oardener,  and  Coanti7  Gentleman."  By  b>' 
doing  they  ate  Bubjeoted  to  w^jastiBable  trouble  an  ] 
expense.  All  communicatlomi  should  therefore  be  m- 
dreased  loCelv  to  The  Editor$  o/the  Journal  of  Sortieui- 
tare,  S(c..  171.  Fleet  Sireet.  London,  E.C. 

Wa  rIbo  request  that  coireapondentH  will  not  mii  up  on  thi' 
same  sheet  queations  relatiug  to  Gui^ening  and  thoB.^ 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  thet-i 
•nswered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  thorn 
on  separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  mor<2 
than  two  or  three  qusstiona  at  once. 

K.B. — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  neil 

a*»  or  Affhh  lOaltaatr  in  llit  WfH).—On\j  cboln  nimgd  nrlallr< 
iuUh  ft  tal«h  orliH  »nong  [/uidon  rmlienr*.  Via  hud  batter  aall  joan  ic 
tb*  (niltrren  la  tba  towna  oearait  to  you. 

Coswrn-TRtiaixa  (.1  CsnOanl  5i>>»r»<r).-W9Caq1dTii>t  explain  mm 


ripjn.    To  tiiQronshlf  ripen  Ihai  wnod  »hon  It 


I  baat  of  tnm  Tf  H 
I  the  wMd  b*c<aak 
d  to  fruit  tba  noBf 


uaio,  wblcb  ia  baat  Mm  W 
fo^.fo^n[^bt.•■4theIi^K 
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.1.  n^ewrr.  bnt  job  wOl 
tam  bat  until  Oai 
on  thalMAv*' 
led.  MT  <■  atalMB 
>en  tba  bad  sheaU 
eivd  n>da*Ilf  la 
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jousarAL  OP  hobiicultijbs  im>  cottaoi  eAXDsmnL 


TmBY  (i:  W:  r.  JD^Mz  ^lan  for  a 
-  '     -         -  ,,111  te  M » dlAbcr  for  yinr 


Hair's),  i»  a1«o  : 


Xa.1 


7ke  tvo  beic  etflj  d warfii  aic  Tom 

:«  PftToorite.  For  tteami  env.  Hani«n*s  Per- 

After  them  fcCov  with 
Xe  nu  ntra,  K^«fat't  Marrows,  Woodford*!  Cr«« 
cf  EociJBd;  aad  lor  UUwor^nsf  in  JqIt  acd  Aagwt, 
Ot  BriM.  M^if  aad  Johuoa't  Wowicrfil.    For 


aMttsMrij  kadi.    Of  Brii.  m^«^«  ^ad  Johuca't  WoadcrfaL    For 
Sk»  taat  ChMrariH  joa  kad  biMar  be  dueled  bj  •one  of  tka  cclrtnud 


SBdpKobdUjmipoctedfiKimtfieMBtineiit.  Were  the  pdUfe 
afait  to  depend  on  gettm^  leaQj  new-laid  eggs  daring  Ike 
winter  monthe  in  London,  2*.  Cd,  per  dosen  woold  neier  lie 
grudged,  perticaUxl j  for  inTalids  tad  ahip-paasengen. 

The  preserration  of  eggs  aooordisg  to  my  sTstem,  pub- 
lished in  your  Talnafale  Joinnal,  is  about  to  be  cazried  oai 
by  an  eminent  firm ;  and  I  doabt  not  that  in  a  few  years  we 
shall  be  able  to  purchase  by  those  means' well-aathenticated 
fresh  eggs  at  comparatiTely  low  prices  at  all  times  of  the 


'•  **Ha]idbcok  of  Brtttfh  Xomcs"  viH  ssK  r«>- 


«  Fscrra  tA  Omttamt  Mtader\—Apple9.-l}tmein 
■dsB.  JoaMtfnic,  Kmy  rtpT"*  M^beia  Ftppin,  Oaz's 
^  .  Kppa,  Marvil,  RlhBxam  Pifvia.  A»kaMa2'«  Kernel.  Bnddkk's 
^npaiail.  Cockle  Ptppia,  Comiiih  6-LLflo«cr.  !«ocparcsl.  StwB«r  Pippla, 
WjkM  FfppI*.  EttehcB:  KcavTek  Co4!in,  C«Uia:,  Goidea  XobEe.  Haw- 
'"  ■•  atfrlMoB,  Dmdav'ftSecdLBV.  Norrbcra  Greeatec^  Bojal  Baawt. 

rcaraaia.    iV«r«.— Aatosa  BeravuM.  Btakqp's  T:  omh,  Hcaaia, 
LcuM  Bosa*  of  JeraeT,  Svan'i  Earg.  Wftiun***  Boa  C3irMca.  | 
Ha.    9Ce«itf :  Caiinw.    Flumu.—Ji.j  GrcB  Gace,  Pcrdrisoi 
Bi:it  GracB  Gsj^v,  Pa-ple  Gaav.  Jtferaia,  Gta^a  Gddca   Drop, 
Wkita  Xafr.aa  BcnoB,  Wa^aftoa,  IHaiton 

(G.  i>.,  4/  £r./.- AaT  respceubia  aancrjan  can  sopply  tba 
Md  CbcTTT  »*d  Bad  Gr*5*  TiricrA* 


In  conclusion,  I  agree  with  you  that  your  readers  should 
form  their  own  opinion  on  my  balance-sheet  of  profit  and 
loes  in  poultiy-k^ping,  and  not  accept  the  figures  as  im- 
plicife  facts  under  all  drcomstances. — Gzo.  E.  Gxtelut,  C.E. 


BRAHMA  POOTEAS. 

Ws — that  is,  the  Brahma  lovers,  are  gradually  building 

Tij  Grc#B  Gace,  pcrdrffoa    our  pedestal ;  and  when  we  have  done,  we  will  put  our  best 

specimen  on  the  top,  and  be  shall  crow,  "  Victory." 

I  can  corroborate  Xr.  Leworthy's  statement  of  an  <^ 
Indian  recognising  the  Brahma  as  an  Indian  bird.    I 


c:  K.rj^r  -w*!* ;  r  \m.bj  d»e  t.5  aa  .nmScicr  cy  cf' tiaT  aadair.  and    to  the  Brahma.    "  I  need  ast  nothic?  about  theniy**  he  sud, 
sac  prnp«rlf  tMAi:*::r  tie  »b<oCP,  w  as  ta  »dmit  !ifht  and  air,  tni  -Jicm  :  "  J  kept  them  in  India  for  years." — P.  F. 

rveiy  likely,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  they  are  not  a 
variety  of  the  Cochin-China.  Let  the  pedestal  be  large 
enough  far  a  specimen  of  each.3 


.nzmiioaol 


Hia 


par?!  reitlawl  for  bearir.f. 

aroT  FLowrxrxo  '/.  If.,  mm  j|ai«l<«r'.— We  do  roe  Irawr  any 
In  lite  mod*  of  caltai*  due  can  popwi^iy  affert  tk*  flov^iag;  if 
proper  tteauatr:!  .*  partaed.    We  k«re  teen  a*  fi*i*  Hcftth*  ffrr,wa  a&  YAzm- 

bWTfk,  aad  a^  »etX  fclormerf,  aj  a  Yrg'^cd.    T?  poir  B-ath*  veU  tbey  

TV^aire  a  t%^§e  to  :h<s*eiTe*,  it4  :heo,  ca-Ser  ordicary  srettai^at,  ikejr  •_  

are  the 'rC'ESt.b.eoQ&air  of  pLazu.     Tr^r  r*':^  re  ftfranifts^e  of  l:/h%  and  "        -.j. „-j  t-?-..jj         t-i*.         j 

air  bu>.l£y  osttea  tia^ecr  wtactlr.n^.  WtiTrktixeincilfervn'.b  wmiry  Kaving  said  my  say,  I  c^d  intended  to  be  ffflent,  and  cer- 

«f  7««r  pUbu  U  eaavfrd  by  tne  wvct  of  ibe^.    K««p  *brsk  cool,  veil  aire<i.  taizilj  on  reading  Mr.  Leworthy's  few  lines,  I  thought  I,  in 

tfdl  fa  a  lijEh:  tfra^ore  near  lie  tUt*.  aci  jo:ir  ;i:ii:i  ttanot  uL  to  *:-ooa  common  with  Other  Brahms  ui^lders,  had  got  all  that  we 

w<iu.    If  yocpcs  :heai  ost  a:  all  in  Kcci^r  :h*T 'hoo^S  bare  die  proteccicB  tjj-                    *^   ».    .,  -a           t...*                      x.        jr#i 

of  a  crtd  fra=3?«o  thf  -he  tJ^  m  .t  eo:  -^e  rfried  a?  ta  ««»«n»i«  of  ike  <^'^  desire— VIZ.,  that  at  Burmah  ti.ere  was  a  breed  of  fkwl 

■■1  kaatiaf  ;be  pec#,  aad  ajo  to  o'ctfcs  -.kcm  frcat  tfxrj  mn*.  admitting  that  tallied  with  our  Brahma.     I  crowed  with  delight ;  for  I 

aliike                                                                                 ...  __      _ 


Aprauby 


pation  read  their  delight  that  the  question  was  so  satis&c> 
torilv  settled,  and  that  Leiiceforth  thev  intended  to  consider 
Brahmas  as  pare  a  breed  as  any  other  sort  of  fowL  What 
was  my  surprise  to  find  they  considered  3fr.  L.*s  note  ooa- 
clusive  that  they  were  only  a  "  variety  of  Cochin !"  This, 
I  am  quite  certain,  was  not  the  intention  that  prompted 
3Ir.  L.  to  write,  and  with  the  most  humble  deference  to 
"Our  Editors,*'  I  submit  the  reas ruing  is  most  fidse. 
Shanghae  and  Avi  are  upwards  of  liX<>  miles  apart,  and  if 
this  reaeonicg  is  correct,  any  person  writinar  in  Shanghae  of 
;  our  islasd  breeds — Game  acd  Dorking,  might  with  far  mote 

OT  Fnva  (A  T«mnf  Ord^ntr  ,- 1,  Pierfa  aquiUaa ;  I,  Acp-eaiaa  i  justice  Consider  them  only  varieties  of  the  same  breed ;  for 

Fa^aua ;  S,  Cbfeiiairtc£.«  bjr«:  4,  Lft^-.rei  ^Irb:!!;:;  5,  PiieArerp?  Ji'oLa;  :  the  distance  between  the  extreme  limits  bears  but  a  smaD 
S^PSBia  ka  tera ;  7,  Uu>brocbU  paixa .«.  proportion  to  the  distance  between  Ava  and  Shanghae. 

If  there  can  be  two  distinct  breeds   cf  English  origin^ 


\%  CXKBK  A  XosTH  WjLL  (Jmrfniii.—A?.frw  ;b^  rattfa^t  to 

BBSi  ;ka  laai  week  In  Utrea,  or   befriB&tac  cf 

rkjck  choa  zbtj  vil'i  be  we!  rooted,  acd  say  more  t^fey  be 

w  a  wmder  ti:'.a.'iGn.    W«  b^re  »>»iit  t«o  ThocMsd  !n  two 

oaSy  o»««p}irr  an  arra  of  ii  H;nire  fee?  tMCh,  and  tcey  sre 

Skey  CO  C4K  receive  «ny  #00  wiiateTer.    We  iha-l  rake 

tbe  po-jtfa  of  tk«  tkoou  e^rly  in  Marcb.  ar.l  ^a:  rheor.  ctzt  ta  Ce^ry 

or  tar'-p*s<»  in  a  r^acy  K'ca  i'>n  in  Acr.I.  kS-1  tLcs  I;/:  ;b<ai  «;tb 

fcallt  I*  tkeir  hlf  riTiy  qaarten  ir.  3f«y.    Whilst  in  :be  treacbea  or  piu  we 

th  a&y  •^mit  o  d  liirb:*.  «i:a  farth'r  pn>ue:ion  i-  caae  of 

aD4  by  tk-*  *&«£;>   ir.  «*•»  we  rem  rut  rLo««^aad«  of  f.r.e  '■.o-hr 

of  d<««ca«  ef  i\  M  pan-percd  in  wAi*.    We  do  m^*'.  care  bo^ 

ktfep  tbe  a  orrr  ibe  ■■;ater.     Yen  may,  ko«e«er,  retcove 

tlil'^  OBly  cir^j  jK^zi^J  c^tdlttd  trockb>. 


> 


PODLTET.  BEE,  ud  HOUSEHOLD  CHEOEICLE  ?  ^'^^  *^«^  ™*y  ^  ^^  distinct  breeds  between  Ava  sad 
.  —  I  Shangfase. — Y.  B.  A  Z. 

'  7^^^^  ^^^  submission,  the  above  is  all  special  pleading* 
Burroah  and  China  joii: :  but  it  now  appears  that  Mr.  Tanner 
saw  the  birds  about  300  miles  from  Calcutta — but  all  this  is 


PBICE  OF  XEW-LAID  EGGS— PEOniS  OF 
POULTBYKEEPING. 


-  ____      *    t^i.  J        .,r^  r.  ▼..       .,      .  oi  little  import.    Bcif  and  White  "Brabmin  Fowls"  were 

I  0OW  not  whether  your  <»rrespondent     C.  S.  J."  retides  '  ^^^^ .  ^^  ^  ^ne  could  detect  a  specinc  difference  between 


^     ,      ^  ^e  country ;  but  jadgiEg  from  the  price  he    ^  3^  Brahma  Pootra  and  a  Buff  Cochin  China.    We  now 
^nolcs  lor  new-lsid  egizs  at  this  time  of  the  y«u— viz.   1,.  4^,    ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ,^^^  ^f  ^j^^  ^^l  .^^  rejoirnng  that  it  matters 
Ipiesmne  the  hitter.    The  price  of  new-Uid  eggs,    jj^tle  that  Brahmas  are  a  variety  of  Cochin  Chinas,  since 
Inag  else,  is  nece«ar-.y  regulated_by  the  demand,  [  ^^ey  are  found  to  be  worthy  of  paionage." 


I  doabt  not  that  what  he  states  is  quite  correct  as  to 

loeslities.     In  London,  and  particularly  at  the  West 

gSBolne  new-laid  eggs  are  sold  retail  at  4«.  and  even 

dozen  from  November  to  February.     It  is  true  that 

jiijmen  aad  cheesemongers  profess  to  sell  new-laid 

■ft  as  low  a  price  as  Is.  6d.  per  dozen ;  but  put  it  to 

f  ■■<  irnrr  about  being  really  new-iaid,  and  they  will 

that  they  are  country  e?gs,  and  that  they  purchase 

from  the  dealer  as  new-laid.     Xow,  I  have  bought 

ew-Iaid  eggs,  and  found  them  without  exception 

old,  unfit  for  hatcLin^  and  the  breakfast-table 

ihej  are  eggs  pi^ed  for  their  size  and  appeannoe. 


SEX  OF  EGGS. 

A^rr  light  that  can  be  thrown  on  this  subject  is  very 
desirable.  "F.  H."  is  told  that  eggs  first  laid  will  produce 
a  majority  of  pullets,  and  those  last  laid  a  majority  of 
cockerels.  My  experience  teaches  me  exactly  the  contxarj. 
Last  spring  I  paid  mudi  attention  to  this  point.  I  found  that 
eggs  laid  in  January  and  February  produced  three  oockerds 
to  one  puDet ;  Mareh  aad  April  three  to  two ;  May  about 
equal  numhen;  June  and  July  the  eggs  produeed  a  laree 
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mty  of  pnllets.    I  think  that  the  abore  figures  will  not 

I  mtkieaaUy  from  thoae  of  others  who  have  kept  a  cars- 

fill  Mcoaat  of  the  sex  of  their  cbickeiu. — C.  8.  J. 


nujimit 


GLASS  JN  A  FOWL'S  GIZZAED. 


I  IHCLOBB  ft  piece  of  giasM  nearly  2  inchea  long  and  a 
qnarter  of  an  inch  squnre,  which  I  eitoaotod  ftom  the  gizzard 
of  a  Spanisli  hen  BJiteen  months  old,  killed  thia  week  for 
the  table.  The  glaaa  maBt  have  been  Bwallowad  many 
monthfl  ago,  as  it  U  regularly  groand,  and  it  formed  in  the 
giiEOrd  an  oicreBceuce  m  the  shape  of  the  annexed  sketch. 
The  hen  appeared  in  good  heaJth,  was  in  good  condition, 
and  a  good  layer.  In  my  eiperienoe  I  never  saw  such  h 
malformation  of  the  girzard,  as  the  whole  length  of  the 
glaea  which  was  projecting  beyond  the  gizzard  was  covered 
with  flesh  2}  inches  in  length  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  Perhaps  some  of  yonr  readers  may  have  observed 
similar  cases  without  pr^udicial  effects  on  the  health  or 
ftuLctions  of  the  hen.— Q.  K.  Gbtiwh, 


fi>r  the  reasons  he  gives,  and  partly  on  acoonnt  of  tlielMMiti- 
fiil  oontrast  it  makes  with  the  white  plnm^e  of  the  AylH- 
bnry  Dnck.— C.  E.  L.,  Btetory,  Sdith  ITMton. 


POtTLTET-KEEPING    FROM    A    COMMEECIi 
POINT  OF  VIEW. 

(Continued  .from  y>ge  B7.) 


PAItIS  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Etzsy  one  will  thank  you  for  yonr  notice  of  the  Paris 
Show.  It  ia  oaloiila.ted  to  do  much  good,  and  to  atir  up  ou^ 
supine  English  public  as  to  the  merits  of  the  poultry  queation. 
We  hope  there  will  be  an  alteration  in  the  competition  nert 
year,  and  that  it  will  be  thronn  entirely  open.  Application 
was  made  by  one  of  our  principal  poulterers  to  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  hut  he  was  told  the  entries  were  confined  to 
France.  We  beheve  the  good  respectable  old  Dorkini^ 
wonld  have  held  their  own.  They  wUl  again  next  year  offet 
to  tilt  with  blunted  weapons  against  all  comers.— B. 


FOOD  FOR   P 

Wmti  poultry  ia  kept  confined  its  food  e 
priate.  A  fowl  kept  in  a  free  state  on  a  fan: , 
vantage  he  fed  all  the  year  round  with  barley  or  oata  only, 
OS  ahe  will  supplement  her  meals  with  animal  and  vegetable 
matters  of  her  own  finding ;  therefore,  on  equivalent  ahoold 
he  given  to  penned-np  poultry ;  but,  again,  as  they  have  not 
eo  much  bodily  eierciae  aa  when  in  a  free  state,  their  diges- 
tive powers  are  weakened,  consequently  they  are  subject  to 
inflammation  of  the  bowels  when  fed  on  whole  grain  on^. 
iJter  this  eiplanation  my  readers  will  understand  the  reason 
why  I  advocate  all  grain  to  be  ground,  aud  the  meat  and 
;rreen  vegetables  to  be  minced ;  but.  apart  Avm  the  sanitary 
lionsideration,  it  becomes  an  important  economical  fact  in  a 
large  breeding  eatabliahment,  as  it  is  well  Known  that  food 
made  of  grain  and  which  requires  little  exertion  of  the 
iligeative  organs,  haa  for  greater  feeding  and  fattening 
i^ualitiea  than  whole  grain. 

There  is  another  point  connected  with  feeding  to  which  I 
msh  to  allude.  The  diet  ahould  be  varied  almost  daily ;  but 
green  vegetables  finely  minced  ought  to  form  part  of  every 
meal,  and  occasionally  some  oiideof  iron,  and  at  other  times 
floweia  of  sulphur,  miied  with  the  food  will  greatly  tend  to 
keep  poultry  in  good  health. 


OF    EGGS-COLOUE    OF    AYLESBUIir 
DUCKS'  BELLS. 


Indian  com  and  barleymeal,  boiled  rice,  mashed  potatoes, 
hread  crumbs,  &c.,  steeped  in  milk  and  water — any  of  the 
ibove  Eepftrateiy  or  mixed  together  will  do  well.  Finely- 
chopped  green  vegetables  should  be  given  daily,  and  oc- 
oasionaJly  hard-boiled  eggs  chopped  fine,  and  a  supply  from 
the  vermin  nuraery.  Fine  gravel  ahould  be  put  in  the  inner 
saucer  ahown  in  fig.  IH. 

Water  should  be  aupplied  between  the  two  saucers  to 
prevent  the  chicbene  wetting  tbemaelves,  and  it  ahould 
be  renewed  daily.  Clean  water  and  a  plentiful  aupply  of 
Food  given  about  four  times  o-day,  cnmbined  with  the  com- 
fort of  the  artificial  mother,  will  keep  the  chickens  in  better 
condition  than  when  leit  to  roam  in  search  of  food. 


tains  all  cocks,  and  the  second  all  hens.  This  would  lead  u..:  ' 
to  expect  a  contrary  resnlt  to  that  which  your  correspon  - 
Sent  "  F.  H."  speaks  of.  However,  I  for  one  will  take  notic,' 
of  the  sex  of  chickens  from  eggs  laid  at  varioua  times  by  th>.>  | 
same  hen,  and  let  him  know  the  result  at  the  end  of  th<'  i 

For  the  comfort  of  your  correapondent,  "G.  B.  H."  alloii- 
me  to  say  that  the  light-coloured  bill  of  the  Ayleshnry  Dudi 
is  not  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Aylesbury.  I,  Ux,. 
have  bought  Ducks  of  H&e.  Seamons,  and  also  of  a  well- 
known  breeder  near  Grantham,  which  have  not  changed  the 
oolour  of  their  bills,  although  I  have  taken  no  paina  to  kee;i 
them  out  of  the  aun,  or  to  let  tbeni  out  only  on  frosty  morn- 
ings,  a  common  recipe  for  preserving  the  delicate  coloui-. 
:  have  also  bred  birds  from  this  stock,  with  hght  bills. 
Now  on  the  land  where  my  Ducks  are  bred,  I  can  answer  for 
^ther  chalk  nor  aand  being  found,  nor  indeed  clay,  except 
li  ft  depth  ten  timea  Uie  length  of  a  Duck's  bill.  I  also 
enow  of  a  farmyard  in  Norfolk,  where  for  aevural  yeara  past 
•ome  Dnoka  have  been  bred  with  bills  the  colour  of  an 
iraoge,  and  others  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  pale  as  those  of 
He  prise  Dacks  at  Birmingham.  Chalk  and  aand  are  very 
■jundant  there,  bnt  thst  only  aerves  to  increase  the  d^- 
jnltr.  However,  I  qnite  agree  with  "Q.  B.  H."  in  wiahing 
^    ;ho  "i»«<i«.  wu  +->  )>e  fli1n.it»id  int^  on"  pri"i  WW",  putly 


May  consist  of  a  mixture  of  the  various  cereals  coarsely 
ground  and  made  into  a  stiff  paste.  This  food  ahould  be 
put  in  the  feeding-fountaina,  figi,  3  and  4,  where  it  cannot 
be  waated  or  dirtied.  Occasionally  in  fine  weather  whole 
eroin  can  be  thrown  broadcast  in  the  open  run.  The  other 
food  ahould  be  finely-chopped  vegetables,  such  as  the  waste 
of  the  kitchen  garden,  mangold  wurtzel,  swedes,  &&,  in  a 
greeu  state,  maahed  hoiied  potatoes  and  rice,  minced  boiled 
meat  mixed  into  a  paste  with  the  liquor  from  the  meat,  and 
seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper.  Finely-powdered  oyster 
shells  or  a  little  chalk  forme  a  genial  condiment.  Powdraed 
charcoal,  oiide  of  iron,  and  flowera  of  sulphur  altematety> 
and  at  given  iotervala  mixed  with  their  food  will  keep  theia 
in  perfect  health.  The  best  feeding-time  ia  at  sunrise,  ud 
about  two  hours  before  roos  ting-time. 


As  they  are  still  more  closely  confined  they  requira  a,  diat 
of  a  highly  fattening  nature  and  of  easy  digestion.  Whn 
once  poultry  ia  penned  up  for  fattening,  the  diet  ought  not 
to  be  varied.  There  are  three  diferent  ways  adopted  in 
Ihttening  poultry. 

1st.  Free  feeding,  consisting  in  aupplying  a  fowl  with  food 
ELnd  water  ad  libiiain.  Thia  takes  a  much  longer  tinM^  is 
more  expensive,  and  leas  satisfactory  as  regards  the  flesh. 
In  thia  mode  four  or  six  fowls  are  best  penned  up  together, 
as  they  wUl  feed  more  freely  than  in  solitary  oonfinemeat. 

2nd.  Forced  dry  feeding,  conaisting  in  cramming  the  fowl 
with  pills  made  of  suitable  food  twice  or  thrioe  a-daf,  asd 
giving  water  od  liMtiun. 

3rd.  Forced  liquid  feeding  e(»si*ta  ia  ntadng  tiU  boi 


Ummuf  M,  IMaw  ] 
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toaliqpSd  state  with  milk  and  water,  and  then  pouring  it 
w>wn  tne  goOet  hj  means  of  a  ionnel  three  times  a-day, 
and  not  snpjp^jing  the  fowl  with  any  water. 


FMPARJTIOy  OW  THX  WATTMNUXa  TOOD. 

Badeymeal,  or  mixed  in  equal  quantity  with  Indian  corn- 
meal,  should  be  made  into  a  thick  paste  with  milk  and  water 
and  seasoned  with  bay  salt  This  paste  is  then  either  made 
liquid  fyr  liquid  feeding,  or  into  pills,  which  should  be  dipped 
in  milk  and  water  before  they  are  given  to  fiunlitate  their 
being  swallowed. 

S3^>erimentB  have  proved  that  seasoning  poultry  food  with 
bay  salt  has  the  following  advantages : — 

1.  To  render  the  fikttening  of  shorter  duration. 

2.  To  produce  with  the  same  quantity  of  food  more  flesh 
andikt. 

3.  To  give  the  flesh  greater  firmness  and  flavour,  and  to 
render  the  £st  more  compact  and  of  a  finer  grain. 

Molasses  or  sugar  mixed  with  the  metl  has  also  good 
fiittening  properties. 

nCPBOVXD  FATTBNINO  PENS. 


good  birds  have  died  in  consequence.  The  birds  at  first 
mope  about,  eat  little,  and  in  a  day  or  two  begin  A^irfwg 
their  heads  and  twisting  them  about,  sometimes  falling  for- 
wards. They  continue  so  for  a  day  or  two  and  then  die, 
neither  eating  nor  drinking  all  the  time. 

I  keep  the  birds  in  a  good  warm  cote  facing  the  south. 
Some  have  their  liberty  and  others  have  a  covered  pen 
7  yards  by  3,  shielded  by  a  house  on  the  north,  and  latticed 
in  front.  I  feed  them  on  grey  peas,  Indian  com,  lentels,  or 
wheat,  or  sometimes  old  beans,  generally  three  kinds  at 
once.  The  birds  flying  as  well  as  those  kept  in,  both  young 
and  old,  have  had  it. — AmsDALB. 

[I  am  unable  to  inform  "  Airedale  "  of  a  cure  for  his 
Pigeons,  but  it  seems  to  be  apoplexy.  If  any  of  mine  were 
so  affected,  I  should  try  pills  containing  one  grain  of  calomel 
and  pull  out  their  tails. — B.  P.  6.] 


Fig.  22.— Improred  Fattening^Peiu. 


These  fottening  pens  are  bo]  constructed  that  they  can  be 
pJaoed  in  the  open  air,  forming  a  building  of  themselves. 
Ekoh  fowl  has  her  own  compartment,  and  is  thus  in  solitary 
Donfinementk  and  being  unable  to  see  other  fowls,  fattening 
is  considerably  hastened.    The  floors  of  the  cells  should  be 
irawn  out  daily  and  cleaned  and  whitewashed,  then  returned 
sith  the  dry  underside  uppermost  and  sprinkled  with  some 
mid.    The  ceDs  should  also  be  whitewashed  for  every  fresh 
jOOBtgier,    The  doors  are  solid  boards  with  a  piece  of  per- 
brstod  sine  for  ventilation  at  the  top,  and  a  drinking-cup  at 
2ie  bottom.    These  pens  combine  all  the  sanitary  advan- 
isges  for  the  speedy  fattening  of  fowls. — G.  K.  Getblin, 
7M  Mutineer,  London. 

(To  be  omtinoed.) 


HAWKS  AND  PIGEONS. 

I  have  studied  your  poultry  department  very  closely  for 

the  last  year  to  see  if  there  was  anything  mentioned  about 

what,  at  least  in  this  country,  is  considered  the  worst  of  the 

inconveniences  to  which  Pigeon  fanciers  are  subjected — i.  e.. 

Hawks.     I  am  led  to  believe,  therefore,  either  that  those 

birds  are  not  very  numerous  in  England,  or  that 

English    Pigeon  fanciers    know  some  effectual 

remedy  against  the  scourge,  allowing  them  at 

the  same  time  to  give  the  Pigeons  their  liberty 

all  the  year  round.    I  am  compelled  to  have  my 

Pigeons  locked  up  from  September  to  May,  and 

during  this  long  arrest  they  afford  me  very  little 

amusement  indeed,  although  my  loft  is  roomy 

enough;  and  generally  some  good  birds  die-off 

during  the  captivity,  and  others  are  lost  during 

the  first  days  of  liberty  in  spring. — B.,  Oothen- 

hurg,  Sweden. 

[I  am  sorry  to  say  we  know  of  no  means  of 
preventing  the  Falcons  from  taking  our  Pigeons  ; 
but  fortunately  for  English  Pigeon  fanciers  these 
rapacious  birds  are  not  very  numerous  in  Eng- 
land, as  gamekeepers  have  almost  exterminated 
the  race,  and  the  smaller  Hawks  rarely  attempt 
to  catch  Pigeons.    Many  years  back  when  resid- 
ing at  Dover,  the  Peregrines  that  lived  about  the 
chalk  cliffs  used  to  make  sad  havoc  among  my 
high-flying  Tumblers,  but  they  did  not  descend 
into  the  town  to  take  those  that  did  not  fly  high. 
Some  quick-flying  Pigeons  are  not  easily  caught 
by  these  birds,  and  if  they  have  the  shelter  of  a 
town  to  drop  into  generally  escape,  as  the  Falcon 
is  shy  of  following  among  tbe  houses.  Mr.  Acker- 
mann,  the  Pigeon  dealer  in  Coblentz,  on  the 
Ehine,  who  kept  a  large  flight  of  the  Feather- 
footed  Tumblers,  told  me  he  used  to  keep  a  few 
pairs  of  active  little  Hollanders,  which  he  turned 
out  when  he  saw  the  bird  of  prey  approach,  and 
as  these  would  soar  up  and  attract  the  Hawk,  he 
could  get  his  heavier  birds  down  and  out  of  harm's  way. 
The  little  Dutch  Tumblers  generally  saved  themselves  by 
their  activity,  and  if  hard  pressed  would  drop  among  the 
houses  where  the  enemy  did  not  like  to  follow,  unless  very 
hard  pressed  by  hunger. — ^B.  P.  Bbent.] 


MEGEIMS  IN  PIGEONS. 


I  SBOOXiD^ 


>lhe  greatly  obliged  by  being  informed  of  any 

foi^  wliat  is  called  here  the  megrims  in. Pigeons,  as 

been  much  troubled  with  it  lately,  and  some  very 


JEDBUfiGH  POULTEY  SHOW. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  entries 
for  the  above  Exhibition  (held  on  the  18th  and  19th  iast.), 
have  this  year  increased  in  number,  and  that  the  quality 
of  the  poultry  shown  has  evinced  a  remarkable  improvement 
also.    A  reference  to  the  appended  prize  list  will  at  once 
convince  our  readers  that  the  Jedburgh  Show  this  year  was 
well  supported  by  most  of  the  principal  breeders  in  the 
kingdom.    It  is  certain  that  no  committee  of  a  poultiy  show 
can  strive  more  heartily  than  do  the  governing  body  of  the 
Jedburgh  meeting  to  secure  public  interest  and  support, 
each  member  being  as  indefiatigable  as  though  the^  whole 
chance  of  success  depended  exclusively  on  his  own  individual 
exertions.    Every  member  of  the  Committee  is  constantly 
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tJnu. 


routine  of  tUs  eioenent  iD'-<>tiiig,  and  proved  k  verj  enit^- 
able  portion  of  tbeEibibiti<'  i. 

The  most  aniiona  eare  ».is  Riren  br  the  ConmittM  to 
every  apccimen  eDtmated  to  them,  uid,  oonaeqaentlj,  eTsr; 
1iird  aeomad  niiDBnallT  qni^t  and  comfortabU.  It  ie  Oh 
I'.Ds  of  menagement  tiiat  inTaiiably  ionizes  bdooms.  Hh 
Jedburgh  Show  iocreaseB  anouiJIr,  asd  wiU  nuik  amoag  ti« 
jirincipal  poultry  eihibitions  of  North  BriUun. 

FrtNisH—Cup,  B.  T«bi7,  FolTood.  Bdw  PTMlon.  BeMl,r.R._PMi, 
AfcmttoeB.     Srand,' K.' vSn! 


F,  K.  Peuf. 


Jortltn*,  En 


ilikEiiWji  Rtr, 


■■■-dIi,  Kioewdlr-  —  — -■ 
n-DlsknaiLnl „ 


.  ThW.  F.  R.  F 
iritb;  MIM  VUni  . 
mfrla :  Lord  BInn 


<1  R.  Kri«  JwI- 


>n  (WhIMl.  Com- 


ming.     ThiTil,  H.  L 
nedODita,  MHifheitu 


It  H.  Sutt,  Jedtnirgli.    Second,  R.  KatM, 

-    HlBhlj  CommfBiM,   lCn>.  H, 

'^--lingUmi  J.  SborthDK, 

,    8«CDnd,  Lord 


I.  rtue,  Dtil 


HUbly  Conunm 


HuhlT  Commendtd,  J.  And< 


IO.-Ci^i»l:nu.~Fir>E.J. 


r>.»el||]e; 
Thinl.  Mn.  Cr«w.  . 


EdJ.-I'i.tt 


•,'  Third,  i 


Or>l.  n.   Held 


Grinth.m  (Dnekrtm). 
njwn  Red).  Tliint.  R. 
I.  M.  JaliiB,  HnU;  J, 

I.  H.  BBldon,  Ollttwd. 

,  H.  B^ldon.    Tbird,  J. 


1.     Hlimiy  C! 


•t  ioM  poet,  and  all  tUngs  are  carried  oat  wiUi  perftot  ft 
BSM,  oonrteay,  and  libcsaU^.  As  in  ma«t  public  matters, 
iMnrerer,  there  ia  a  ireak  point  where  improTod  a 
ments  wonld  greatly  tend  to  eDhuiae  aaocees,  and  give 
increased  aatisfaction  in  the  seqnel  to  all  parties  conoemed. 
It  is  simply  this.  Independent  altogether  of  the  vastly  im- 
piroved  qnolity  of  the  poultry,  as  compared  with  former  ' 
yean,  now  conaigned  for  exhibition  to  the  Jedburgh  Com- 
mittee, the  number  of  pens  (491),  is  conaider&bly  too 
large  for  the  tiroe  under  the  present  rule  allotted  to  the 
porpoaes  of  arbitration.  It  was  not  until  afler  two  o'clock 
m  uie  afternoon  that  the  birds  were  all  penned  and  ready 
fbt  the  arbitrationB,  and  at  this  Benson  of  the  year  night- 
Ul  closes  within  but  very  little  more  than  a  couple  of  boors 
ot  that  time;  after  whii^  dim  twilight  or  lighted  candles 
form  but  an  uncertoiD  subatitute  at  best  for  the  purpose 
of  jadging  correctly,  particularly  as  all  birds  themaelvea  are 
timid  and  diatrustful  on  the  application  of  artiiicial  light. 
However  practically  eiperienceJ  the  parties  ofliciatiDg  as 
arbitrators  may  be,  we  are  fully  asauied  that  tbcir  onerous 
dnties  would  be  far  more  speedily  completed  by  daylight, 
and  with  less  difficulty  to  all  concerned.  It  is,  we  are  told, 
to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  midday  train  this  delay  arisca,  and  : 
fears  are  expressed  that  the  number  of  entries  would  be 
materially  lessened  were  a  different  plan  adopted.  Our  own 
experience,  however,  proves  that,  however  great  the  latitude 
allowed  for  the  arrival  of  the  birda,  there  will  always  be 
■ome  laggard  dilatory  individuals  tiespassing  beyond  the 
regulations.  In  proof,  even  in  the  present  caae,  we  find  in 
the  Jedbui^h  printed  catalogue,  at  page  16,  the  following 
Tetbatim  announcement: — "Fens  liS,  231,  243,  296,  and 
803  arrived  too  late  for  competition,  at  6.30,  p.m."  We  can 
qoite  understand  the  really  earnest  desire  of  the  Committee, 
as  displayed,  to  give  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  accom- 
modation to  all  parties  conci^rned,  even  at  the  cipenae  of 
personal  trouble  to  tbemaelvea ;  bat  we  are,  nevertheless, 
assured  that  the  great  majority  of  exhibitors  would  hail  with 
onfeigned  delight  a  re- arrangement  of  rules  by  which  all 
Bwarda   should  be  completed  by  daylight;  and    the  impo-      t 

sition  of  a  rule,  strictly  adhered  to,  enforcing  the  airivol  ol     I 

tlte  specimena  the  previous  evening  would  obviate  all  ob-     ' 

jections,  without  materially  lessening  the  competition.  g 

We  now  proceed  to  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  Show  itaulf 

It  is  but  rarely  we  meet  with  so  good  a  display  of  fipanUI,     ' 

fowls  as  were  exhibited  at  Jedburgh,  the  veteran  eihibitoi     \ 

Ur.  Teebay,  of  Prcaton,  taking  the  silver  cup  in  a  compe- 
tition that  would  have  enhanced  the  credit  of  our  largest    ' 

public  meetings.    In  Grey  Dorlangt  the  classes  were  very    J 

good;  bat  we  were  aorry  to  aee  ao  many  excellent  bii'ds  oi 

otherwise  remarkably  fine  development  suffering  from  that     ' 

bane  of  Dorking  fowls,  deformed  feet.     It  is  well  to  reminil     ' 

our  readers,  this  disease  is  almost  univeraolly  first  produced     : 

from  placing  the  perches  too  high  from  the  gi'ound,   and     I 

it  should  be  always  remembered  that  toes  ao  injured  aro 

afterwards  rarely  curable.     There  was  a  grand  display  of    ' 

both  Buff  and  Partridge- coloured   Cochini,   and  some  un- 

nsnaUy  good  White  onea.    The  Gome  fowls  were  really  good,     1 

but  the  classea  were  less  numerously  filled  than  we  antid-     j 

Sted,  BO  much  so  that  in  one  cloaa,  the  Extra  variety  of 
ime,  there  were  but  two  competitors,  and  no  prises  were 
awarded,  as,  by  rule  of  the  prize  schedule,  a  competition  of 
three  pens  was  necessary.  A  pen  of  Black  Qamo  exhibited 
in  thia  clasa  were  moat  praiseworthy.  The  Hamburgki  werfr, 
as  expected,  first-rate,  and  the  Fotondi  were  equally  good. 
A  Bweepetakes  for  BniUama  brought  a  capital  competition 
of  forty-two  pens,  with  scarcely  a  second-rate  lot  amoni; 
them;  and  the  Selling  Clasa  for  both  poultry  and  Pigeon^; 
was  a  thoroughly  succesafnl  one,  and  produced  man^  i 
Qlaimants.  I 
As  regards  the  Pigeont,  Jedburgh  has  reason  to  boast  tii' 
4a  good  a  collection  as  ire  could  ever  with  to  meet  with  at 
any  ahow,  each  class  being  humeroasly  and  well  filled  witl> 
•pecimens  which  the  closest  scrutiuy  only  tended  to  improvi-. 
The  pens  for  these  public  favourites  were,  however,  placc'l  | 
too  high  trom  the  ground  for  ladies  and  "little  folks"  to  i  — ,  -■■-■■.  --  .-„-  -^  -      .-,,    „■«    -    a " 

■^  „.d,  pi™™  torn  i..p.cii..,  which « r.g.rf ..  I  n''&TSi-™i3  f  k'lTSEJ.SiS.KStsffir''- 

«Uier  a  drawback  to  this  most  interesting  portion  of  the  >     The  Silver  rvF,aivFnioiiis  mokt  nir«HrBiRiiiiUtariDihap[»iuv 

neeting,  though  the  eleration  at  which  they  were  placed  '  CU.tBs  »u  biUcbI  )ij  H.  Beidon,  Giii»ad.     , 

v« believe  to >^qnitaunaT0idable.  .....     i  t^^^FT^Jl^.^^n^^T^lll.- '^^^.n^^SSt^ 

»     .V,™  -.t     ,i»,>    ^  Ol")  "f-"    ^"•"    "■    '"  '™nli"tod  the  i  '»-"M-.h  IB-*  Rs*  U*-»l.    Blihl;  CuBB«a«<  W.  MskM,  jB^TMk 
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While  claiming  to  have  devised  a  system  of  bee  caltnre 
substantially  the  same  with  that  of  Bzierzon,  before  I  had 
any  knowledge  of  his  valuable  labours,  I  have  in  all  the 
editions  of  my  work  on  "  The  Hive  and  Honey  Bee,"  cheer- 
fully acknowledged  my  obligations  to  him  for  much  valuable 
information,  more  especially  for  the  flood  of  light  which  by 
his  discovery  of  parthenogenesis,  he  has  thrown  upon  the 
whole  physiology  and  management  of  the  honey  bee. 

My  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  your  Journal,  and  its  ex- 
tensive circulation  among  bee-keepers,  must  be  my  apology 
for  requesting  you  to  occupy  so  much  of  your  space  with 
matters  personal  to  myself.  It  would  afford  me  g^eat 
pleasure  to  be  numbered  hereafter  among  the  contributors 
to  your  apiarian  department. — L.  L.  Lanostroth,  (hford, 
Ohio. 

[We  can  at  once  answer  for  "  A  Devonshire  Bee-kbepeb," 
that  he  will  most  readily  correct  any  error  he  may  have 
fiJlen  into,  and  still  more  readily  in  the  case  of  a  brother 
apiarian  so  favourably  known.  We  are  more  than  pleased 
to  include  Mr.  Langstroth  among  our  list  of  contributors. — 
Eds.] 

A  NEW  CHAPTER  IN  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY 

OF  THE  BEE. 


BEE  COUMOTIONS  AND  QUEEN  ENCASEMENTS. 

(Continued  from  page  G2.) 

In  accordance  with  the  concluding  paragraph  in  my  last 
article,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  apiarian  readers 
of  this  Journal  my  present  views,  as  evolved  from  much  ex- 
perience of  the  curious  phenomena,  which  I  have  designated 
Bee  Commotions  and  Queen  Encasements.  It  will  be  seen 
that  during  my  investigations,  my  views  varied  with  the 
varying  character  of  the  cases  coming  under  my  notice,  and 
that  I  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  adoption  of  any  uni- 
form rule  or  principle  as  applicable  to  a  solution  of  all  of 
them.  I  shall,  perhaps,  partly  be  anticipated,  therefore, 
when  I  now  state  what  these  views  are,  and  the  conclusions 
at  which  I  have  ultimately  arrived.    I  am  of  opinion — 

1st.  That  queens  may  be  encased  or  imprisoned  by  reason 
of  the  entrance  of  stranger  bees  into  a  hive. 

2nd.  That  queens  may  be  encased  or  imprisoned  when 
superannuated  and  infirm  through  age,  or  from  any  natural 
defect  in  their  procreative  powers — such  as  exhausted  fer- 
tility; and 

8rd.  That  young  queens  may  be  encased  or  imprisoned 
when  unfecundated  beyond  a  certain  age,  and  when  in  an 
abnormal  condition. 

I  shall  illustrate  the  proofs  of  each  of  these  headings  by 
one  or  two  experiments  selected  out  of  many. 

First,  then,  queens  may  be  encased  or  imprisoned  by 
reason  of  the  entrance  of  stranger  bees  into  a  hive. 

In  my  article  entitled  "  Experimental  Apiary'*  (peace  to 
its  memory  !),  it  was  not  without  reason,  that  among  other 
things  therein  referred  to,  I  emphatically  condemned  the 
shifting  or  transposition  of  hives.  Many  years  ago,  as  an 
experiment,  I  transposed  several  hives  all  at  one  time  in  the 
spring,  in  order  that  weaker  ones  might  be  strengthened  at 
the  expense  of  the  stronger.  The  result  was  queen  encase- 
ments and  massacres.  If  any  one  has  never  seen  a  queen 
encasement,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  transpose  a  couple 
of  hives,  and  in  all  likelihood  ho  will  witness  this  curious 
phenomenon  in  one  of  its  simpler  phases  at  least,  and, 
perhaps,  the  death  of  a  queen  to  boot. 

But  I  had  frequently  suspected,  as  before  hinted,  that 
the  entrance  of  stranger  bees  into  a  hive  through  whatever 
3au8e,  often  led  to  the  encasement  of  the  queen,  and  con- 
lequent  commotion.  Indeed,  I  could  not  account  on  any 
other  principle  for  the  phenomena  exhibited  in  some  of  my 
lives.  I  sha:l  narrate  a  case  or  two  in  point,  which  took 
place  in  my  apiary  no  farther  back  than  the  month  of  August 
aat. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  middle  'of  that  month 
•he  weather  became  intensely  hot  and  oppressive.  The  ther- 
nometer  marked  more  than  an  ordinary  temperature  and 

he  consequence  was,  that  the  bees  of  most  hives  lay  out  in 

aasses.    On  returning  after  a  short  absence  from  home,  I 

^^et*'«»^  '^  find  thp*  *he  r»»<«sive  combs  of  a  unicomb-hive 

..*aA  .^        -^fu^  Vl^kn^  \aA       j\\\t%j^r'^      in/    1b.11at     Ifl^n*      ^»^*»» 


the  heat,  killing  and  crushing  ono-half  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation. I  removed  the  unicomb,  shut  up  the  e&tranoet  ud 
allowed  the  surviving  bees  to  find  access  into  whioheyer  hive 
they  choose.  They  entered  an  adjacent  young  Li^^oriaa. 
In  half  an  hour  afterwards  commotion  commenced  in  tlus 
hive,  and  on  listening  at  the  entrance  I  heard  the  invariable 
fluttering  sounds  so  long  familiar  to  me,  as  the  sure  indioati<m 
of  the  queen  being  encased.  The  queen  of  this  hive  I  greatly 
valued  in  consequence  of  the  brilUance  of  her  ooloor,  and  I 
immediately  took  steps  to  rescue  her  from  her  very  equivooil 
position.  Unfortunately  the  hive  was  a  straw  one,  but  in 
ten  minutes  or  so  I  ha^  all  the  bees  driven  out  into  an  empty 
skep  and  removed  a  dozen  yards  off.  I  released  the  queen, 
but  80  terribly  affrighted  was  she  of  her  adversaries,  that 
heavily  fertile  though  she  was,  she  took  flight  and  returned 
to  the  old  stance  in  the  bee-house  where  I  secured  her.  I 
returned  her  to  the  driven  bees,  but  she  was  again  seised 
by  some  of  them,  and  in  my  endeavouring  to  rescue  her  from 
her  persecutors,  she  for  the  second  time  took  flight  and  re- 
turned to  her  old  locality.  I  then  seized  and  kept  her  in 
custody  for  a  little  time  until  I  considered  what  best  to  do 
in  the  circumstances.  I  now  thought  of  separating  the 
unicomb's  bees  from  the  Ligurian  hive's  bees  before  proceed- 
ing further.  For  this  purpose  I  replaced  the  Ligurian  hive 
in  its  old  site,  and  also  opened-up  the  entry  to  the  unicomb- 
stance,  putting  an  empty  hive  there.  I  then  allowed  the 
conjoined  driven  bees  to  quit  the  skep  into  which  they  had 
been  put  at  a  little  distance,  and  thus  each  hive's  bees 
gradually  betook  themselves  to  their  own  stances,  and  I  got 
quit  of  the  unicomb's  bees.  The  captive  qneen  I  now  in- 
troduced to  her  disconsolate  subjects,  by  which  she  was 
received  with  a  perfect  hurricane  of  rejoicing.  She  was  none 
the  worse  of  all  this  rough  usage.  Here,  then,  there  ooold 
be  no  mistake  in  this  case  as  to  the  true  cause  and  origin  of 
the  encasement  of  the  queen  and  consequent  commotion — 
namely,  the  entry  of  stranger  bees,  which  though  admitted 
themselves  without  demur,  had,  nevertheless,  surrounded 
and  imprisoned  the  queen.  One  other  instance  on  this  head 
will  suffice. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  18C3, 1  dislodged  a  younff  Ligurian 
queen,  artificially  reared  from  a  thinly  populated  hive,  with 
the  view  of  putting  her  at  the  head  of  a  hive  of  black  bees. 
This  I  successfully  accomplished,  having  flrst  taken  away 
the  black  queen  and  about  two  thousand  of  her  beet.  The 
Ligurian  queen  was,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  surrounded  and 
imprisoned  by  the  black  bees,  and  she  did  not  regain  her 
liberty  till  the  evening  of  the  SIst,  or  thirty-six  hours  after 
the  experiment.  With  the  two  thousand  black  bees  and 
queen  I  joined  a  number  of  the  Ligurian  bees,  and  here 
again  the  black  queen  was  surrounded  and  imprisoned  for  a 
period  of  nearly  equal  duration,  though  in  neither  case  any 
fatality  occurred. 

Second.  Queens  may  be  encased  or  imprisoned  when  laper- 
anuuated  and  infirm  from  age,  or  from  a  natural  de^BCt  in 
their  procreating  powers — such  as  exhausted  fertility. 

In  1861,  I  happened  to  have  in  my  apiary  four  hiv6s» 
Nos.  1,  5,  9,  and  13,  having  very  aged  queens.  No.  1  qneen 
was  reared  in  1857,  No.  5  in  1858,  No.  9  in  1867,  and  No.  IS 
in  1856.  This  latter  queen  was  the  oldest  I  ever  had  in  mj 
possession.    A  few  words  regarding  each. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  1861, 1  removed  the  queen  of  No.  1  hivQ* 
a  Huber,  as  she  was  becoming  very  unproUfio  and  languid  in 
her  movements.  The  brood  was  scanty  and  no  drone  eggi 
had  yet  been  laid.  The  withdrawal  of  the  queen  pxodnoed 
almost  no  perceptible  change  in  the  hive.  There  was  do 
commotion  of  any  kind.  Tiiis  induced  me  to  examine  the 
hive  minutely,  which  I  did  next  day,  and  I  found  that  tbe 
decaying  energy  of  the  queen  had  not  been  nnobeenred  bj 
the  bees,  but  was  anticipated  as  well  by  them  as  myself  as 
two  royal  cells  containing  larv8B  were  well  advanced.  HiSBe 
were  sealed  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  and  a  younff 
princess  emerged  during  the  night  of  the  Slst.  ^Rds  M 
another  beautiful  instance  of  the  wonderful  instinofe  and 
foresight  in  the  bee  in  providing  against  an  impeadiBf 
calamity,  the  probable  speedy  decease  of  their  deqijiat 
queen.    So  much  for  No.  1.    Kow  for  No.  9,  straw  hife. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1861, 1  noticed  symptoms  of  Ko.  9 
hive  having  its  queen  encased.  On  turning  it  np  I  fcpnad 
between  two  of  the  centre  combs  near  the  bottom,  a  elnslsi 
V  ^'>r  -v^i    r'^*^  densely  wedded  together.    GoBJaotviiag 
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JOUSXAL  OF  HOBTICITLTURB  AND  OOTTAGE  aA&DSN£S. 


[  Janwrf  t^  IMf. 


DxTOKBHiBJi  BxB-KBBPSB,"  who  oan  attest  its  strength.  It 
was  hived  on  the  28rd  of  May,  and  had  given  me  9  lbs.  of 
honey  before  it  left  my  apiary.  The  fourth  swarm  has  been 
siready  alluded  to.  The  queen  at  the  head  of  this  hive  (c) 
in  1864,  did  not  prove  very  prolific.  The  hive  was  supered, 
and  afforded  30  lbs.  of  veiy  pure  honey. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  observe  that  Dzienon  affirms  that 
the  produce  of  a  divided  hive  will  gpreatly  exceed  that  of  one 
which  is  not  permitted  to  swarm,  and  my  own  experience 
induces  me  to  concur  in  this  opinion,  especially  if  the 
swarms  are  early,  so  that  the  progeny  of  the  young  queens 
are  able  to  assist  in  collecting  the  honey  harvest  in  the  latter 
part  of  June,  and  beginning  of  July.  If  a  stock  is  late  in 
swarming,  the  young  bees  would  for  the  most  part  be  too 
late  for  the  harvest,  and  such  a  stock  might  give  a  better 
result  if  storified.  I  never  permit  any  of  my  hives  to  hang 
out  at  the  entrance  for  more  than  one  day,  as  I  can  always 
find  a  more  profitable  occupation  for  them. — J.  E.  B.,  WoU 
verhaimpton. 


EEMOVEN^G  BEES  TO  A  DISTANCE. 

If  you  will  kindly  advise  me  how  to  transport  one  of  Gale's 
(of  Alton)  box-hives,  with  the  bees  and  honey  to  a  distant 
county,  I  shall  be  much  obliged. — C.  B. 

[Stop  all  apertures  in  the  top  or  sides  of  the  box  by  means 
of  perforated  zinc,  then  raise  it  from  its  floor-board,  invert 
it,  and  confine  the  bees  by  tacking  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc 
over  the  bottom  of  the  hive.  Pass  a  cord  round  it,  and  send 
it,  still  in  an  inverted  position,  in  charge  of  a  careful  mes- 
senger, who  will  not  commit  it  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
railway  porters.] 


DIMINUTION    OP   WEiaHT  IN    BEE-HIVES 

DUBING  OCTOBER  AND  NOVEMBER. 

Ths  following  is  the  loss  in  twenty  stocks  that  were 
weighed  on  the  last  day  in  each  month  : — 


No. 


Loss  in  Ounces, 
Oeto1>er.      November. 
22 


7 
8 

9 
10 


30 
34 
33 
31 
83 
83 
IS 
34 
33 
80 


82 
39 
17 
27 
31 
15 
29 
27 
27 


Total. 
52 
56 
73 
48 
60 
63 
33 
63 
60 
57 


No. 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


Loss  in  Ounces. 
October.     November.  Total. 
..     41 


38 
35 
23 
32 
87 
28 
38 
40 
44 
32 


Total  oonsomption,  or  los«,  of  twenty  stocks  640 

Averaging  per  stock  32*0 

The  mean  average  loss  per  stock  for  the  Ust 

ten  jears ., 40  76 


86 
34 
43 
24 
36 
24 
39 
82 
40 

605 
30-25 

25-95 


79 
71 
47 
75 

61 
64 
67 
79 

76 
73 


1345 
62  25 

66-71 


This  shows  that  the  consumption  in  October  was  8f  ounces 
per  stock  less  than  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years ;  but  in 
November  the  loss  was  about  4^  ounces  per  stock  more  than 
the  average.  My  bees  were  out  almost  daily  in  October,  and 
were  collecting  from  borage,  mignonette,  and  French  poppies, 
and  in  November  they  were  out  frequently,  and  I  saw  them 
carrying  pollen  into  the  hives  as  late  as  the  2l8t  of  Novem- 
ber.— ^WiLLiAK  Cabb,  Newton  HetUh,  near  Manchester, 


LIGURIAN  BEES  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  apiarian  readers  of  The  Joubnal  of  Hobticultubs 
will  be  pleased  to  learn,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Edward 
Yilson,  President  of  the  Victoria  Acdimatisation  Society, 
who  has  recently  revisited  this  country,  that  the  Italian 
stocks  exported  from  my  apiary  to  Australia  in  1862,  are 
loing  remarkably  well,  and  have  multiplied  prodigiously  in 
«4  climate  which  appears  to  be  most  favourable  to  them. — 
1  Dbyoxshibb  Bbs-kxspxb. 


RANCIDITY  IN  BUTTER. 

1   '''^uij>  suggest  to  your  correspondent  "Cockin"  to 
ihuri.    «di  cow's  milk  sepsnitely,  by  whic^  meaaa  hm  wUl 


complaint  in  either  of  the  animals,  for  a  oow  wafBeaaag  ftom 
such  a  complaint  wonld  cause  the  batter  to  be  xanoid.  Dxy 
salt  instead  of  brine  will  cause  rancidity  sometimes.  A  hoi 
hand  making  up  the  butter  will  also  caose  it.  Skimming 
too  often,  and  mixing  the  cream  idtogether»  is  a  oame. 
Meat  hung  up  in  a  dairy,  whether  fresh  or  sslt^  woold  also 
cause  it;  and  lastly,  if  the  dairy  is  near  a  stable  in  whidi 
horses  are  kept,  the  smeU  from  the  ammonia  will  invariably 
cause  rancidity. 

I  hope  "  Cochin"  will  succeed  in  finding  a  remedy,  aad 
make  it  known  in  yom:  Journal  for  the  benefit  of  yonr  readers 
generally. — J  as.  Noon. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

PxoKONS  FoBSAXiNo  THBTB  H0V8B  (itfi  IHsh  StAseHber) .—Thlks,  I  Iter, 
ariMS  from  somethmic  objeetiooable  in  the  eatnuaoe.  Are  they  then  ^»- 
tarbi  d  by  cat«,  or  does  the  ivy  so  corer  th«  roof  uid  aligbtiod-board  m  to 
make  their  settling  thereon  inconvenient?  Pigeooa  do  noi  like  reitinc 
amoDfc  leavei,  not  being  arboreal  in  habiu;  or  are  the  birds  of  n  wild  mmI, 
and  oonseqaently  disapprove  of  tbu  plaee  as  being  too  pablie  t  In  that  case 
yon  might  try  a  more  tame  yariety,  and  when  they  are  conftned  let  the 
entrance  be  so  gaarded  that  they  can  so  ont  and  see  about  them,  so  ss  to 
learn  by  eyesight  the  exact  position  of  ue  way  in.— B.  P.  £. 

Ornamental  nBN.coop.~*'F.  P.**  would  be  obliged  by  the  soggestloa  of 
an  ornamental  hen-coop.  If  any  drawings  whioh  we  approre  are  sent  to 
us  in  answer  to  this  appeal,  we  will  have  them  engraved. 

Eatchino  Apparatus  (Q.  C.  J?:).— Write  to  Mr.  MelTflle,  SO,  Ohokin 
Boad,  South  Hackney,  London.    Ue  is  Mr.  Qeyelin's  a^Mit. 

ScPBUoa  Eoo-LATiNo  Fowls  (C  8,  /.)•— Spanish  are  excellent  layers, 
but  not  better  than  the  Crdve  Ccsur  or  La  Fldche.  They  are  hardier.  The 
Uamborghs  are  great  layer*,  bat  none  of  these  sit  As  we  do  not  advooate 
crosses,  and  as  such  must  be  the  result  of  mixing  several  breeds  together, 
we  should  advise  you  to  keep  Brahma  Pootras.  Tne  adrantage  will  be,  that 
they  are  not  only  vast  lajers,  but  they  are  excellent  sitters  and  motbera 
If  you  hare  several  places,  you  may  have  several  bceeds,  and  then  we  re- 
commend the  three  first  named. 

Sizi  OF  PoTTLTBT-HOusB  {Idem).—A.  wooden  honse  is  all  that  is  aeesMary 
for  any  poultry.  If  you  keep  fowls  by  hundreds,  you  should  have  several 
houses.  There  are  few  places  in  the  country  that  are  not  already  provided 
with  them.  Old  cow-stalls,  calf-pens,  bams,  oart-housee,  wood-honse^ 
lean•to'^  anything  will  do.  To  roost  a  hundred  and  keep  them  healthy, 
you  want  30  feet  by  85. 

PoLAVD  Fowls  {Old  8ubseriher),'^The  Golden  and  Silver  PiBlaada  are 
the  hardiest  of  the  breed,  and  capital  layers. 

Lakob  Supply  ov  Eogs  {F,  C  ).— You  will  want  70^0  bene,  besldw  coeks, 
of  different  ages,  in  order  to  insure  a  socoessiMi  of  1500  eggt  dally.  They 
will  cost  at  the  lowest  estimate  £1500.  They  would  require  at  least  dgh^ 
acres  of  land  to  be  kept  healthy  and  profitably.  Four  men  wonld  look  altar 
them,  but  they  could  only  do  it  by  having  ererythlaf  nsocwsry  bRMg^  ^ 
their  handa  They  must  have  nothing  to  fleieh,  or  grind,  or  thrash.  AU 
their  Uclc  will  be  occupied  in  tending  and  feeding.  Any  poor  land  will  de, 
and  it  will  be  better  in  every  way  for  your  pursuit  than  good  land.  Pen 
and  cheds  cannoi  be  too  homely,  and  need  not  entail  any  great  ezpenee.  We 
do  not  ad  vise  you  to  take  such  a  contract  without  firat  aseorlngyoareelf  of 
efficient  and  certain  help  in  the  event  of  your  plans  failing.  A  osctoh  safte' 
and  more  reasonuble  agreement  wonld  be  to  undertake  to  sell  all  yoor  eggs 
at  a  certain  price  to  one  person  all  the  year  round.  In  such  •  eooftraet  as 
you  ipaak  of,  inclement  weather— such  as  snow,  cold  eaaterij  winds,  or  the 
appearance  of  an  epidemic  among  your  birds  would  be  very  aKtoos  to  jroa. 

Sccxp  ON  Laos  of  Cochi»-Chiiva  Fowl  {S,  J.  YF.).->Tbo  aevf  is  net 
important  if  it  has  not  eaten  off  the  feathering.  Put  aalj  one  eoek  to  the 
two  hens,  you  will  have  to  remove  him  later  in  the  seasoa.  Two  oocki  wosM 
be  nut  only  xidiculous  but  mischievous. 

Baktks  (F.  a.  A).— They  are  also  called  "Creepers."  The  foUowiig 
is  the  description  given  of  this  breed  in  the  "  Poultry  Book  forthelEnj:**— 
**  They  resemble  the  Dorkings  in  everything  but  extreme  shertaan  of  lige; 
these  are  only  2  inches  long  from  the  hoek  to  the  heel ;  eoah  sfai^le ;  ha^ 
round,  plump ;  Uil  ample,  and  in  the  cooks  well  siokled;  ploauice  whte, 
variously  marked  with  black ;  eggs  average  siae ;  hens  good  layers  and  good 
sittera  Weight  of  cock  averaging  6i^  lbs. ;  of  hen,  5^  lbs.  They  nea  ta  fee 
of  Scotch  origin,  and  are  described  by  a  good  Judge  m  *haR|y.  a  ntd 
variety,  and  weU  aiopted  for  the  Uole.' " 


LONDON  MARBJETS.— Jahuabt  38. 

POULTBY. 

The  supply  is  small,  and  trade  dulL  There  will  be  Utile  rlttreihm 
meeting  of  Parliament.  The  enormens  supply  of  Phcasmli  hM  ha 
to  do  in  depreoiatbig  the  price  of  fowia ;  and  so  far  as  thea 
oontidered  as  public  and  ordinary  food,  we  may  say  thej  ham  *i>^ 
within  reach  of  maay  who  have  not  befiora  vaatmad  to  think  af 


tmthe 
fee 


a.  d. 

Large  Fowle 8    0 

Smaller  do. ..».    2   6  „  3 

Chiekeas 1    9  „  'i 

Qeesa  ..    7    •  .,  7 

^  a      9 


■.  d. 

»  S  6 
0 
0 
6 

a 


Pvtrldfea  ...........  1  •  ^  '  ^ 

Hares   ...^ 1  I  «  S  I 

Babbita.......,^.^.^^  1  4  |»  1    f 

Vrim  QO.  .....«.•••«■•«,  w  9  f$   w  W 
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THEORY  or  VKOrTATIOir. 


IdOuei 


ITHODT     hsving     the 


subiei't  of  vegetabfe  physiology,  and 
n-isfeine  at  tlie  same  time  not  to  ei- 
feed  the   limits   originally  proposed 

my  Dotes.  il  wili,  ueTijrtlieless,  be  proper  to 
ill         :'.r\'.-  .'.iniiters  to  an  examinatioii 

i'  .     ■    .  ,    Il  :  -jolat*  Tegetation. 

le  theory  must  neceasarily  precede  and  gOTern 
pnetJce,  nor  is  it  prudent  for  the  aordcnltnrist  at  any 
tane  to  separate  them. 

It  U  not  always  at  first  aettinj;  out  that  the  amateur, 
Mger  as  be  may  be  for  information,  is  in  a  position  to 
profit  by  the  numerous  works  on  the  principles  of  vege- 
tation. From  many  causes  he  generally  rererses  tbe 
natoral  order  of  things,  and  begins  by  experiments  based 
on  the  teaching  of  unlearned  and  often  deeply  prejudiced 
men.  The  consequence  is,  that  after  a  scries  of  years 
pttued  in  alternate  snccess  and  failure,  he  finds  himself 
eompelled  to  return  to  first  principles,  and  to  make  an 
attempt,  often  futile,  to  unlearn  nearly  all  he  formerly 
knew;  and  this  oden  occurs  when  his  practical  manipu- 
lation had  attained  a  pitch  which,  had  it  been  regulated 
by  a  sound  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  vegetation, 
would  hare  placed  him  in  the  highest  rank.  It  is  ob- 
rioas,  then,  that  a  treatise  on  Peach  praning,  such  a^ 
this  one,  most  commence  at  the  beginning.  It  shall  be 
tbe  eapecial  object  of  the  writer  to  make  Uiis  portion  of 
the  subject  as  brief  and  as  simple  in  detail  as  possible, 
wUle  nothing  that  is  important  to  the  amatenr  will  be 


Conmencing  t^  an  analysis  of  the  organs  of  plants  we 
find  that  in  general  what  are  designated  as  the  elemen- 
ttrj  aigias,  or  the  primitive  formations  of  matter,  are 
iaawn  as  cellular  and  vascular  tissnes.  The  cellular 
tianu  ^tpeari  first,  and  is  composed  of  small  cells,  while 
Tiimlir  tissue  is  composed  of  tubes,  pierced  with  lateral 
apaiiagi,  and  enclosing  the  original  cellular  tissue  be- 
tween them.  Cellular  tissue  forms  the  softer  portions 
(rf'pluita,  and  vascular  the  harder  pnrtions. 

Soots  are  composed  of  the  neck  or  collar,  of  tbe  tap- 
root from  which  the  roots  ramify,  and  of  fibroni  rootlets, 
mt  the  extremities  of  which  are  the  tpongioles,  which 
btm  the  soil  absorb  the  nourishment  of  the  tree.  The 
■pooaiiolea,  as  seen  under  a  microscope,  are  composed  of 
e^Uw  tissne,  and  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  tlie 
lib  of  the  tree. 

His  trunk  of  the  tree  is  composed  of  the  pith,  ibe 
licMoiu  body,  and  the  bark.  The  pith  is  formed  of 
cMhr  tissue  bound  together  by  the  tubes  of  the 
TMenUr  tdssue.  In  this  position  these  tuhea  act  as 
iMMla  of  the  mednllaiy  oaiial.  From  the  natnral  de- 
natin  of  these  veiaela  arise  the  leaves  and  the  bndt, 

Jlk  N1^T«L.  *ia.  Haw  smni. 


through  the  trunk  transversely,  the  ligncoiis  body  is  seen 
in  the  form  of  concentric  layers,  eai'h  the  growth  of  one 
year.  Between  these  layers  are  the  medullary  rays  which 
connect  the  medullary  cannl  with  the  circumference.  If, 
however,  the  trunk  be  cut  through  vertically,  the  ligneous 
fibres  of  the  layers  are  seen  to  be  formed  by  the  union 
of  vessels  derived  from  the  base  of  the  leaves,  and  reach- 
ing downwards  to  the  spongioies.  The  ligneous  fibres, 
produced  by  the  upper  leaves,  lie  over  those  produced 
by  the  lower  leaves.  Thus  the  exterior  layers  are  the 
latest  deposited  and  the  youngest. 

The  Ugneous  body  itself  is  composed  of  hard  wood  or 
heart,  and  of  alburnum  or  soft  wood.  The  heart,  formed 
of  the  innermost  layers,  is  composed  of  tissue,  which 
material  deposits  have  completely  filled  up.  The  albur- 
num, or  recently-formed  ligneous  substance,  is  situated 
between  the  heart  and  the  bark  of  the  tree.  The  outer 
layers  contain  the  sap-vessela,  which  perform  their  im- 
portant functions  in  proportion  to  their  formation. 

The  bark  comprehends  tbe  liber  and  the  cortical  layers. 
The  liber  is  the  interior  portion  of  the  bark,  and  covers 
the  alburnum.  The  liber  is  the  seat  of  vitality  in  the 
tree.  It  is  composed,  therefore,  of  a  certain  number  of 
thin  layers  of  vessels  having  their  origin  at  the  base  of 
a  leaf,  and  their  extremity  at  the  spongioles.  While, 
however,  in  the  ligneous  body  the  exterior  layers  ore  the 
latest  produced,  in  the  liber,  on  tbe  contrary,  the  newest 
are  the  innermost  ones.  The  cortical  layers  are  those 
formed  by  the  oldest  ones  of  the  liber.  In  young  sub- 
jects the  liber  is  covered  with  thin  tissues  called  re- 
spectively inner  and  outer  epidermis. 

The  bud,  situated  at  the  axil  of  the  leaves,  is  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  young  shoot.  It  is  formed  by  a  deviation  of 
the  vessels  of  the  medullary  canal. 

Leaves  an  composed  of  footstalks  and  the  blade  or 
body  of  the  leaf.  The  footstalk  of  the  leaf  is  formed  W 
the  vessels  of  the  medullary  canal.  Tlicse  vesscb  ramify 
in  the  tissue,  and  form  the  channels  of  the  sap.  The 
body  of  the  leaf  is  formed  of  cellular  tissue  covered  with 
a  thin  skin  or  epidermis,  which  is  pierced  with  innume- 
rable apertures  called  stomata.  In  fact  these  stomata  or 
mouths  are  to  be  found  on  all  growing  portions  of  vege- 
tables, not  only  on  the  leaves,  as  before  stated,  but  uso 
on  the  shoots  themselves,  and  on  the  fruit.  Their  func- 
tions are  very  important  in  vegetable  life,  as  will  be 
explained  presently. 

Flowers  are  composed  of  floral  envelopes  and  of  sexnal 
oivans.  The  floral  envelopes  are  the  calyx  and  the  eo- 
roUa.  The  divisions  of  the  c&lyr  are.  known  as  sepals, 
and  those  of  the  corolla  as  petals.  The  sexual  organs 
■re  the  stamens  and  the  pistiL  The  stamens  are  the 
male  organs  of  plants.  The  anther  at  the  c-ttremitrtrf' 
the  stamen  contains  the  pollen  or  fertilising  dust.  The 
pistil  is  the  female  organ  of  plants,  the  exbeai^  of 
which  is  called  the  stigma,  and  tbe  base  the  ovuj,  while 
the  intermediate  space  is  called  the  style. 

The  &uit  is  composed  of  the  pericarp,  a  fleshy  gab- 
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stance  which  is  formed  of  cellular  tissae,  and  of  the  seeds. 
The  seed  contains  the  rudiment  of  a  similar  plant. 

The  embiyo  comprehends  the  radicle  or  rudiment  of  the 
root,  the  plumule  or  rudiment  of  the  stem,  and  cotyledons, 
whose  office  it  is  to  supply  nourishment  to  the  youngf  plant 
before  the  appearance  of  the  leaved. — ^T.  CJolunos  BBraAur, 
Richmond  House,  Guernsey, 


-No.  9. 


HAEDY  FEENS: 

HOW  I  COLLECTED  AND  CULTIVATED  THEBf 

In  writing  my  experiences  of  Pern  hunting  in  Cornwall, 
my  pen  has  a  lingering  habit,  and  my  thoughts  wander  away 
from  the  Ferns  to  the  people  with  whom  I  was  thrown  into 
pleasant  association  during  my  Comiah  visit,  and  upon 
whose  characters  and  habits  of  life,  Mr.  Aitken's  influence 
was  telling  perceptibly,  telling  upon  rich  and  poor  in  a 
manner  that  made  itself  felt  by  every  visitor  to  Penzance. 

The  man  who  drove  the  donkey-chair,  the  miner  who 
showed  us  short  cuts  over  terrible  precipices,  each  had  some 
tale  to  tell  of  wonderful  conversions  made  with  noise  and 
clamour,  in  which  it  seemed  to  me,  that  the  worse  the 
"ground,"  the  better  the  "seed  sown'*  was  supposed  to 
thrive.  What  I  heard  did  not  seem  to  fit  in  with  my  know- 
ledge of  the  usual  workings  of  the  "Good  Power"  in  the 
natural  world  around  me.  I  remembered  the  Lanoeolatum 
dwindling  away  on  the  barren  wall,  and  I  asked  what  sort  of 
lives  followed  upon  these  noisy  conversions  ?  The  answer 
was  as  I  expected — a  dwindling  away  afterwards.  Yet  not 
in  all  characters  was  this  reaction  to  be  observed.  Upon 
some  Mr.  Aitken's  strange  power  for  influence  fell  with  the 
highest  results  for  good — stirring  up  the  slothful,  deepening 
the  seriousness  of  the  already  serious,  and  giving  to  the  na- 
turally timid  a  moral  courage,  unlike  the  courage  oF  this 
world — it  was  the  influence  that  a  mind  really  in  earnest 
(whether  for  good  or  evil),  must  ever  have  upon  the  minds 
of  those  around  him. 

As  the  memory  of  these  days  comes  back  to  me,  a  bright 
light  seems  to  fall  on  the  fragile  Maiden-hair  Fern,  so 
graceful  in  form,  so  tender  and  delicate  in  growth.  Hiding 
itself  away  from  the  glare  of  the  sun,  and  the  haunts  of 
men,  in  its  own  home — the  home  of  Heaven's  choice — how 
green  and  lovely  it  is !  adorning  the  rough  crevices  of  the 
time-worn  rock,  and  in  its  sheltered  nook,  even  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  ringing  out  to  Nature's  God  its  little  psean  of  praise, 
as  a  stray  wind  blows  on  the  tiny  pinnules.  Transplanted, 
the  delicate  fronds  shiver  in  every  breeze,  and  perish  when 
the  cold  wind  of  heaven  touches  them. 

Adiantum  capillus-Veneris,  is  another  of  my  representa- 
tive Ferns. 

Fragile  and  delicate  as  the  Fern  was  the  young  friend 
who  first  introduced  me  to  its  haunts  on  the  rocl^  baiUcs 
between  Lelant  and  St.  Ives,  in  a  wondrous  walk,  where 
every  beauty   of  earth  and   sea  and  sky  seem   blended 
together  in  harmony.    As  we  walked  and  talked,  rabbits 
4iame  out  of  their  burrows,  peered  at  us,  and  then  scudded 
away  amidst  the  Gorse.  I  had  never  seen  A.  capillus-Veneris 
in  perfect  growth  in  Englccnd,  and  none  but  one  to  whom 
its  fastnesses  were  well  known  would  have  found  it  on  this 
day.    I  was  cautiously  descending  a  very  slippery  bank  on 
the  verge  of  a  sharp  descent  to  the  sea,  whose  waters  were 
murmuring  below,  when  I  heard  a  joyous  cry — "Look  up!" 
and  there  I  saw  the  Maiden-hair,  not  one  plant  but  many, 
peeping  out  of  moss  dripping  with  trickling  water,   and 
nestling  into  the  crevices  of  the  rock.    Some  of  the  plants 
were  tender  wee  things ;  but  I  think  these  answered  best 
*n  cultivation,  for  out  of  this  morning's  raid  I  have  had 
about  twenty  beautiful  Ferns,  besides  those  that  my  friend 
rOok  away.    I  can  recall  the  very  scene,  the  dark  eyes  of 
'^y  friend,  out  of  which  the  pure  light  of  a  chastened  soul 
gleamed,  brightening  with  delight  at  the  discovered  treasure, 
-.he  eager  step,  the  radiant,  and  then  the  paling  cheek.    I 
^ee  it  all  as  I  look  at  my  Ferns,  and  remember  that  that 
\rdent  spirit  is  at  rest  for  evermore ;  safe  in  that  blessed 
lome  towards  which  he  had  from  his  earliest  years  been 
'aUdni/,  side  by  side,  as  it  seemed  to  thoee  who  knew  his 
'idet,  holy  life,  with  Him  whose  love  Qonstrained  him  to  ft 
.ife  of   self-denial  and  self-devotedness,  to  the  spiritoal 
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old  enough,  to  be  a  missionary  priest,  to  spend  all  his 
talents  and  his  life  in  his  Saviour's  service.  Ere  that  longed- 
for  day  of  toil  dawned,  rest  was  given,  and  the  earnest 
ohoice  of  the  heart,  and  the  fixed  will  of  the  mind,  was,  we 
may  humbly  trust,  taken  for  the  working  of  a  body  too  frail 
to  fulfil  its  longings,  by  that  "  Only  Master,  who  in  service 
takes  the  will  for  the  deed." 

In  omr  uphill  scramble  to  regain  the  path  to  St.  Ives,  we 
met  a  man  who  looked  at  us  with  very  displeased  eyes. 
"  Where  had  we  found  the  Fern?"  Then  he  invited  us  to 
his  cottage,  and  showed  us,  oh !  so  very  many  imprisoned 
Maiden-hairs,  languishing  in  captivity,  which  he  had  sought 
for  and  planted  to  sell  to  stray  tourists;  so  that  shortly 
every  plant  must  be  gone. 

St.  Ives  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  towns  in  England. 
The  grey  houses  jut  out  on  a  tongue  of  land  into  the  sea, 
which  chafes  around  and  upon  them,  quite  ready,  in  ap- 
pearance at  least,  to  swallow  them  up,  as  it  swallowed  the 
land  of  Lyonesse  long  ago.  I  found  no  other  rare  Fern  at 
Lelant  or  St.  Ives,  but  there  are  many  curious  wild  plants, 
and  the  churches  are  well  worth  a  visit,  particularly  that  of 
Lelant. 

I  planted  the  specimens  of  A:  capillus-Veneris  in  pots  half 
full  of  drainage,  with  peat  earth,  and  a  little  silver  sand. 
They  thrive  well  in  cultivation,  but  they  must  be  housed 
during  winter  in  the  north  of  England.  In  Devonshire  I 
have  succeeded  in  making  them  live  in  the  rockery  all  the 
year.  A  short  distance  from  Nice,  in  France,  there  is  a 
grotto,  called  the  grotto  of  St.  Andre,  the  whole  roof  of 
which  is  a  mass  of  capillus-Veneris.  I  drove  there  one 
Christmas  Eve.  The  portals  of  the  cave  were  bright  with 
flowers  and  Myrtles,  and  the  inside  was  like  fairyland,  from 
the  waving  of  the  beautiful  tresses,  as  they  hung  from  the 
dripping  roof  high  above  our  heads.  I  took  a  hint  from  the 
cave,  and  keep  my  Maiden-hair  thoroughly  drained,  and 
constantly  watered  over  the  fronds,  and  I  have  seldom  seen 
finer  plants  than  the  Warwickshire  ones. 

I  have  not  mentioned  any  particular  haunts  of  Lastrea 
recurva,  for  it  grows  plentifully  everywhere;  the  well- 
drained  banks  of  old  ditches  seem  to  suit  it  best.  One  of 
the  very  prettiest  Adiantums,  a  foreign  one,  for  a  rockery, 
is  the  Pedatum.  It  is  exceedingly  hardy,  increasing  rapidly, 
and  the  tuft  of  bright  pinnse  attached  to  the  shining  black 
stalk  spreads  out  in  shape  like  an  inverted  umbrella,  making 
the  entire  mass  like  a  diminutive  Palm  grove, 

Another  good  hardy  Fern  is  the  Cyrtomium  falcatnm. 
This  Fern  hias  the  dark  shining  look  of  the  Holly,  and  pre- 
serves its  brightness  when  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
fernery  are  lying  dead  around.     It  is  a  native  of  South 
America.    In  a  small  hamper  of  Ferns  lately  senc  to  me 
from  Otago,  in  New  Zealand,  I  discern  the  early  promise  of 
C.  falcatum,  but  as  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  study- 
ing the  native  Ferns  of  Otago,  I  cannot  be  very  positive 
about  it,  and  I  shall  not  venture  it  out  of  doors  till  I  learn 
its  inclination  more  fully.    The  fructification  of  the  Cyrto- 
mium is  exceedingly  curious.    The  shape  of  the  frond  rft- 
sembles  a  leaf  of  Sie  Berberis  aquifolium,  and  the  back  of 
each  pinnule  is  dotted  over  with  round  spore-cases  in  the 
neatest  manner  imaginable. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  tending  the  foreigners 
of  a  fernery,  particularly  when  they  benignly  adapt  them- 
selves to  our  miserable  climate.  Tom  from  the  glories  of  a 
tropical  forest,  where  their  kindred  tower  their  giant  forms 
towards  Heaven,  do  they  never  pine  for  home  ?  Does  the 
Cyrtomium  never  long  to  change  the  twittering  sparrow 
and  sober  robin,  for  the  gay  chatter  of  the  parrot,  or  the 
wisdom  of  the  statesman-like  macaw?  Does  it  miss  the 
light  spring  of  the  agoute,  the  merry  race  of  the  raccoon? 
Does  it  hold  out  its  arms  in  vain  for  the  embrace  of  the 
trailing  parasite,  decked  in  a  thousand  gorgeous  hues  ? 
Does  it  sigh  for  the  glow  of  the  noontide  sun,  as  its  rays 
penetrate  here  and  there  the  thick  shade  of  the  forest, 
lighting  up  the  bright  insect  world  that  lies  in  drowsy  ease 
around?  For  my  pleasure  it  is  content  to  forego  all  its 
grand,  happy  past,  and  live  in  the  quiet  fernery,  alone  and 
u>rgotten  by  ail  but  the  grateful  hand  that  supplies  its 
wants,  remembering  it  is  a  stranger  in  a  strange)  nscon- 
geniid  land. 

Another  foreigner  that  is  veiy  easily  cnltiiTated^  and  r&ey 

-Smi  I  Ir  -ilj,  is  the  Pdlystiohnm  prolifemm,  the  fronds  are  w(y 
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finelj  eat  that  it  hvB  the  ftppearftnce  of  lacework.  It  in- 
ci'OMOi  xmpidly,  a  nnmber  of  small  plants  collecting  round 
the  old  loot^  which  when  planted  oat  soon  now. 

There  are  many  other  foreign  Ferns  that  look  exceedingly 
handsome  in  a  fernery,  bat  I  have  only  caltivated  those  I 
have  named.  I  am  hoping  to  find  several  of  the  Otago 
Ferns  hardy  enongh  to  oniTe  a  DeTonshire  winter ;  but  I 
shall  not  venture  them  out  till  I  have  proved  them  more 
sorely. 

I  have  never  in  my  wand^Tings  found  either  the  Woodsia 
ilvensis  or  hyperborea.  I  have  heard  of  them  in  Scotland* 
and  again  at  the  Lakes,  but  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  I 
have  met  with  neither  of  the  plants  either  in  ita  wild  or 
cultivated  state,  so  that  I  have  been  unable  to  buy  one  from 
any  collection  I  have  been  over.  I  believe  they  are  too  rare 
and  uncertain  in  growth  to  be  trusted  out  of  doors,  even 
during  the  summer. 

Another  Fern  I  have  never  found  is  the  Asplenium  fon- 
tanum.  I  have  had  several  plants  of  this  which  I  have  tried 
to  harden  sufficiently  to  trust  in  the  fernery,  but  they  are, 
at  best,  unhappy -looking,  and  the  slug^  devour  the  little 
juicy  fronds,  which  are  about  2  inches  long,  and  in  appear- 
ance like  the  young  fronds  of  Asplenium  lanceolatum.  In 
a  cool  greenhouse  foutanum  grows  ^rell,  throwing  up  a 
compact  cluster  of  rather  pale  green  fronds.  I  plant  it  in  a 
pot  half  full  of  drainage,  and  leave  a  few  bits  of  broken 
flower-pot  amoncTFt  the  soil  in  which  I  plant  it.  I  venture 
one  plant  out  iu  the  eummer.  as  I  like  to  see  at  a  glance  all 
my  specimens  c^athored  together.  A  well-stocked  fernery, 
and  *'  Moore*s  Handbook.*'  will  teach  a  becrinner  in  a  couple 
of  lessons  more  than  a  month's  study  of  all  the  learned  books 
on  Ferns  published.  The  biography  of  a  good  man  is  a 
pleasant  thing  to  read,  but  to  see  that  man  face  to  fSace,  and 
to  know  him  personally  is  far  better.  After  this  acquaint- 
ance by  sight,  the  study  of  little  peculiarities,  aided  by 
magnifying  glasses,  and  by  the  experience  of  others,  is  made 
doubly  "interesting. — Filix-f<emina. 


IVY. 

Few  creeping,  trailing,  or  climbing  plants  merit  so  much 
at  our  hands  as  the  Ivy  (Hedera  helix).  It  is  most  accom- 
modating as  to  soil  and  situation,  as  it  will  grow  almost 
anywhere,  in  sunshine  or  in  gloom,  and  it  ever  gives  a 
pleasing  and  lively  appearance.  It  flowers  at  a  time,  when 
'*  The  rain  and  vlnd  beit  dark  December,'* 

at  a  time,  too,  when  its  leaves  of  vivid  green  are  so  much 
sought  after  for  the  decoration  of  the  "  wide  hall  and  cottage 
smidl,"  in  celebration  of  the  Christmas  festival.  It  blooms 
at  a  season  when  all  the  rest  of  nature  is  dead  alike  to  the 
botanist  and  lover  of  flowers.  Newly-introduced  plants  we 
praise  and  pet ;  but  this  rare  old  plant  that  clings  so  tena- 
cioasly  to  the  old  castle  ami  tower,  we  do  not  fuUy  appre- 
ciate. From  the  days  of  the  Druids  down  to  the  present 
time  this  plant  has  been  held  in  high  repute  for  covering 
old  buildings,  and  giving  them  a  more  ancient  appearance. 

Mea  like  a  dry,  well-drained  soil,  but  will  grow  in  almost 
all  soils  and  situations,  and  where  scarcely  anything  else 
will  BucoeecL  That  is  one  of  their  greatest  recommendations. 
For  covering  unsightly  buildings  or  palings,  and  in  soil 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  any  other  plant,  the  Ivy  has 
no  rival;  if  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  all  but  dead,  it 
quickly  converts  it  into  a  lovely  object;  if  trained  on  arbours 
it  adds  much  to  their  coolness  in  summer,  to  their  warmth 
in  winter,  and  to  their  beauty  at  all  seasons ;  and  for  train- 
ing on  wire  or  wickerwork  round  beds  it  is  especially  suited. 
For  forming  belts  in  borders  the  Ivies  are  well  adapted ;  for 
blending  with  other  planta  in  suspended  baskets  in  cool 
conservatories  they  are  effective;  and  for  ornamenting  rock- 
work,  the  entrances  of  caves  or  caverns,  and  for  rambling 
Ofer  rains  they  have  no  equal. 

Ivy  is  propagated  naturally  by  seeds  (the  berries  are 
saten  greedily  by  wood  pigeons,  blackbirds,  and  other  birds, 
tlie  bliMckbirds  occasionally  feeding  their  young  with  them), 
hat  nnder  cultivation  it  is  best  increased  by  layers.  The 
moat  soitable  time  to  do  this  is  in  spring,  a  little  before 
gunrth  commences  in  March.  Having  drained  a  24-8iBed 
poi  wttll,  hAlf  fill  it  with  lather  light  soil,  and  plunge  it  to 


the  riro,  where  a  moderately  strong  shoot  can  be  placed 
across  it  with  a  foot  of  growth  beyond.  Bending  the  shoot 
into  the  pot,  fasten  it  down  in  the  centre  with  a  peg,  then 
twist  the  growing  end  round  the  inside  of  the  pot,  covering 
with  earth,  and  finally  bring  the  growing  point  to  the 
centre  of  the  pot,  tying  it  there  upright  to  a  small  stick. 
By  coiling  the  stem  round  the  inside  of  the  pot  more  roots 
will  be  emitted  than  if  the  stem  were  simply  placed  across 
it,  and  it  will  bettor  endure  separation  from  the  parent. 
The  shoots  may  be  layered  in  the  soil  around  the  plant,  and 
though  they  root  with  equal  certainty  the  plants  cannot  be 
'  so  conveniently  moved  from  place  to  place,  nor  can  they  be  so 
'  safely  transplanted.  In  either  cose  they  will  be  well  rooted 
'  by  autumn,  when  they  may  be  detached  from  the  parent, 
I  and  if  in  pots  removed,  plunging  the  pot  in  coal  ashes  in  a 
I  sheltered  situation.  The  rooting  of  the  layers  will  be  more 
I  rapid  if  they  are  watered  occasionally  during  dry  weather, 
i  especially  if  in  pots. 

In  spring  they  may  be  potted  in  nine-inch  pots  if  large 
plants  are  wanted  for  planting  out,  and  a  stake  about  3  feet 
high  placed  in  the  centre,  in  order  that  the  shoots  may  be 
fastened  loosely  to  it  as  they  advance.    Though  Ivy  usually 
g^ws  amongst  old  rubbish,   a    little  well-rotted   manure 
mixed  with  the  soil  will  assist  the  growth  of  the  plants. 
Shoots  layered  in  the  soil  around  the  plants  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  parent  in  the  autumn,  and  potted  in  six-inch 
pots,  plunging  them  in  coal  ashes  in  a  sbi'ltered  situation, 
:  and  tying  the  shoots  to  a  neat  stake.     In  this  position  they 
'  may  remain  another  year,  watering  them  in  dry  weather, 
and  by  the  autumn  of  the  second  year  they  will  be  strong 
I  plants  3  feet  or  more  in  lieight,  havini::  a  profusion  of  lateral 
i  or  side-shoote,  and  fit  for  planting  in  any  position,  and  to 
i  give  an  appearance  at  once. 

Ivy  may  also  be  increased  by  cuttings,  ^^o!<?ci•  young 
,  shoots  in  summer  about  1  foot  in  length,  and  with  a  few 
'■  inches  of  the  old  wood,  and  insert  them  G  inches  deep  and  the 
j  same  distance  apart  in  a  shady  border  of  light  sandy  soil, 
I  trimming  the  leaves  off  the  part  inserted.  They  will  root 
i  much  more  certainly  and  quickly  if  covered  with  a  fi-ame 
{  and  lighte,  shaded  from  bright  sun.  and  kept  in  a  moist  soil 
I  and  atmosphere,  and  for  the  better  or  more  tender  va- 
\  riegated  kinds  a  frame  is  desirable,  as  they  root  rather 
;  slowly  in  the  open  air.  The  most  suitable  time  for  insert- 
ing the  cuttings  I  find  to  be  June  and  July;  but  they  will 
strike  at  almost  all  seasons,  if  care  be  taken  to  select  the 
young  healthy  growths  with  a  portion  of  the  old  wood, 
especially  those  having  rooting  formations,  as  when  running 
along  a  wall  or  over  the  soil.  The  cuttin>^'s  will  be  weU 
rooted  and  established  by  autumn— that  is.  presuming  them 
to  have  been  put  in  by  July ;  they  may  then  be  potted  in 
six-inch  pots  if  of  the  strong-growing  kinds,  or  into  a  less 
size  if  of  smaller  growth,  and  plunged  in  coal  ashes  in  a 
sheltered  situation  under  a  fence  or  wall.  If  such  a  position 
cannot  be  afforded  they  should  be  rrotectod  in  a  frame,  and 
for  some  kinds  a  slight  protection  in  winter  is  necessary, 
especially  in  exposed  situations. 

The  plants  should  remain  in  pots  until  they  become 
strong,  when  they  may  be  planted  out,  it  being  desirable  to 
employ  strong  plants  only,  for  the  positions  they  have  to 
I  occupy  are  frequently  not  conducive  ti>  free  frrowth :  besides, 
when  strong,  they  take  more  readily  :o  any  place,  and  give 
an  appearance  at  once.  In  planting  the  soil  slioald  be  taken 
out  for  a  space  of  about  a  yard,  and  about  a  barrowful  of 
sandy  loam  (that  from  turves  is  to  be  proferreu),  well  rotted 
manure,  and  leaf  mould  in  equal  parts,  to  each  plant,  in  ill 
give  them  a  start.  This  addition  of  tVesh  soil  is  particularly 
desirable  when  the  plants  are  against  walls,  the  soil  near 
which  is  for  the  most  »art  formed  of  old  rubbish,  and  when 
planted  around  old  stumps  of  trees,  where  the  soil  is  gene- 
rally exhausted. 

For  planting  against  walls  that  are  a  considerable  height 
the  common  Ivy  (Hedera  helix)  has  no  rival,  and  it  grows 
equally  well  on  all  aspects,  but  is  best  suited  for  a  northern 
one.  It  is  also  the  best  of  all  for  climbing  up  the  boles  and 
along  the  branches  of  trees,  and  may  frequently  be  seen 
covering  many  trees  to  a  height  of  40  or  50  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  finest  sight  I  have  seen  of  this  kind  was  the 
trunk  and  m^estic  arms  of  an  Oak  covered  to  a  height  of 
45  feet.  It  had  six  arms  at  12  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
these  were  covered  for  10  feet  from  the  trunk,  and  12  feet 
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above  them  there  were  three  other  arms,  each  6  feet  long, 
and  then  the  Ivy  rose  on  the  trunk  in  one  unbroken  column 
for  21  feet.  The  effect  was  most  beautiful.  Another  fine 
example  of  Ivy-covered  trees  existed  at  Harden  Orange, 
Bingley,  Yorkshire,  where  two  large  trees,  one  on  each  aide 
of  uie  carriage-drive  to  the  house,  were  so  covered,  re- 
sembling a  gorgeous  triumphal  arch  of  massive  proportions. 
This  fine  ornament  was  seriously  injured  by  the  severe  frost 
of  December  25th,  1860. 

When  planted  against  a  building  Ivy  should  be  nailed  to 
the  wall,  and  trained  up  trellises,  or  fastened  to  those  objects 
lb  may  be  desirable  to  hide,  and  the  shoots  as  they  grow 
resnilated,  so  as  to  cover  the  surface  as  quickly  as  possible. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  generally  known  or  not,  that  if 
trained  over  wirework  it  forms  one  of  the  coolest  and  most 
beautiful  of  arbours. 

The  common  Ivy  is  considered  to  be  distinct  from  the  tree 
Ivy  (Hedera  helix  arborescens),  but  it  is  my  impression 
they  only  differ  in  the  treatment  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected. All  the  forms  of  H.  helix  are  tree  Ivies  if  allowed 
to  grow  to  a  flowering  state  without  the  usual  clipping ;  but 
the  most  desirable  for  their  tree-like  appearance  are  H.  helix 
arborescens,  and  the  yellow-berried  sub-variety  (H.  helix 
baccifera  lutea,  which  is  synonymous  with  chrysocarpa,  there 
being  a  H.  helix  chrysocarpa  from  Northern  India  with 
narrow-lobed  leaves,  having  silvery  veins),  but  it,  like  all 
the  others,  is  no  tree  unless  it  has  something  to  climb  up,  and 
then  it  is  a  tree  10  or  20  feet  high,  just  as  the  object  is  high 
or  low,  and  whether  it  is  cut  or  not.  Cut  all  the  tree  Ivies 
evexy  other  year,  and  they  are  everyone  climbers  or  trailers, 
but  leave  off  cutting  them  and  they  all  form  bushes  or  trees 
from  4  to  40  feet  in  height,  just  as  the  object  to  which  they 
cling  is  high  or  low.  For  planting  agaizist  railings,  trunks  of 
trees  in  arboretums,  and  in  shrubberies,  tlie  three  forms  men- 
tioned are  unequalled,  and  to  them  may  be  added  H.  helix 
aurea,  with  yellow  leaves  when  appearing,  but  in  other 
respects  not  differing  from  the  species ;  alba  lutescens,  with 
white-belted  leaves,  and  the  golden  clouded-leaved  form 
(aurea  maculata),  are  eligible  for  such  purposes ;  also  the 
small  yellow  (minor  lutea).  The  silver-margined  form  (mar- 
ginata  argentea)  may  also  be  added,  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  variegated  Ivies  ai*e  not  so  hardy  as  the  green- 
leaved  sorts,  and  neither  they,  nor,  in  fact,  any  of  them,  are 
suitable  for  planting  in  bleak  situations.  In  the  majority 
of  gardens,  sheltered  as  they  mostly  are  by  trees,  most  Ivies 
will  be  sufficiently  hardy  to  bear  exposure  in  most  situations. 
For  covering  a  tree  stump  quickly,  BoBgner's  Ivy  (Hedera 
Boegneriana),  and  the  Irish,  especially  the  arborescent  form 
(H.  canariensis  arborescens),  are  very  suitable,  and,  having 
large  green  leaves,  they  are  most  esteemed  for  covering 
buildings  on  the  east  and  west  aspects,  H.  canariensis  being 
the  best  of  all.  The  tree  form,  though  eligible,  is  not  so 
good  for  surface-covering.  The  Algerian  Ivy  (H.  alge- 
riensis),  is  also  fine  for  a  wall,  but  it  requires  a  south  or 
south-west  aspect  in  cold  localities. 

These  when  established  should  be  clipped  close  every  other 
year  with  shears,  and  accumulated  dirt  brushed  from  between 
the  stem  a.  The  most  eligible  time  to  clip  Ivy  is  the  first 
week  in  April.  Where  an  even  surface  is  desired  the  loose 
shoots  may  be  removed  in  September,  cutting  to  within 
three  or  four  leaves  of  the  stem  from  which  the  shoot  takes 
its  rise. 

Varieties  of  climbing  habit,  and  of  free  but  less  growth 

than  the  preceding,  and  like  them  having  g^*een  foliage,  are 

very  suitable  for  covering  low  walls.      Such  are  Hedera 

taurica,  with  small,  much-divided,  and  neat  leaves,  and  its 

variety  Leeana,  H.  poetica,  pennsylvanica,  H.  helix  digitata 

^palmata),  H.  helix  crcnata  (notched-lobed),  H.  helix  gra- 

-nlis  (slender-branched) ;  and  for  forming  a  dose  covering 

^  the  wall,  'H.  taurica,  before  named,  the  yellow-fruited 

jtl.  helix  baccifera  lutea,  or  chrysocarpa),  lobata,  digitata, 

•Iready  mentioned*  and  H.  pennsylvanica,  and  these  are 

-iually  eligible  for  planting  by  rails,  rustic  fences,  Ac. 

3f  the  variegated  kinds  the  most  beautiful  are  the  white- 

'>lted  (alba  lutescens,  identical  with  the  old  H.  heUx  foliis 

riegatis),  than  which  no  plant  gives  buildings  such  an 

•atique  appearance,   and  the  silver-margined   (marginata 

'rgentea).     A. pair  of  gold-blotched  kinds  to  match  are 

Mirea  maci'^ata  and   the    smaller   gold-margined    (minor 

"*'^*a'     ''*"    »'M»*<»8t  silvp^T  variety  J'  ^  ^'^lir  -^iP'>i' auroa- 


with  beautiful  silvezy-marbled  leaves,  and  which  is  espeoSaUy 
suitable  for  hanging-baakets ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  fonns 
of  H.  helix  marginata  are  also  well  adapted — ^viz.,  CnlHa^ 
marginata  argentea,  elegans,  robusta,  pulchella,  and  msjat, 
elegantissima  being  the  best  of  all.  There  is  a  variety  of  the 
old  variegated  Ivy,  with  silver-striped  leaves,  which  ininnter 
has  the  leaves  margined  and  veined  with  red.  It  is  an 
exquisite  variety,  but  I  am  not  able  to  speak  positively  as 
to  its  hardiness,  not  having  grown  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  beaut^ul  Ivy  is  the  new  Japanese 
H.  jf^>onica  argentea^  recently  introduced  by  Mr.  Fortune. 
It  hfUB  beautiful  silver-margined  leaves,  very  distinct,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  prove  hazdy  on 
walls  with  south  or  sputh-west  aspects,  and  in  sheltered 
places. 

Besides  being  indispensable  for  covering  walls  and  rustic 
buildings  generally,  or  any  unsightly  object.  Ivy  answers 
admirably  for  planting  on  rodswork,  the  small-leaved  kinds 
being  very  suitable  on  account  of  tlieir  clinging  closely  to 
the  stones,  and  their  small  foliage  having  a  fine  effect.  The 
smaller  kinds  are,  in  addition,  especially  adapted  for  training 
on  the  wirework  of  beds,  they  being  equally  handsome  at 
all  seasons,  heightening  the  effect  of  the  summer  occupants, 
and  doing  away  with  much  of  the  dreariness  of  the  flower 
garden  at  that  season.  For  this  purpose  the  plants  should 
be  planted  at  about  2  feet  apart,  and  the  shoots  as  th^ 
grow  trained  over  the  basketwork  so  as  to  cover  it  com- 
pletely in  time,  training  them  regularly  and  evenly  in  the 
first  instance,  and  the  afterwork  merely  consists  in  trim* 
ming  the  young  shoots  away  to  two  or  three  leases  in 
August,  and  when  the  growths  become  very  strong  the  Ivy 
should  be  cut  quite  close  with  a  pair  of  shears  once  in  every 
two  or  three  years,  care  being  taken  not  to  cut  the  strong 
shoots  or  stems,  or  the  part  above  will  perish,  or  make  an 
indifferent  appearance.  When  the  shoots  are  regulated 
with  a  knife  or  nipper  twice  annually,  in  April  and  Angnst, 
cutting  away  the  strong  and  ill-placed  shoots,  stopping  the 
long,  and  thinning  out  where  too  thick,  so  as  to  give  an 
even  surface,  no  further  pruning  is  necessary.  The  small- 
growing  green  kinds  are  best  for  this  purpose,  the  varie- 
gated kinds  being  unsurpassed  as  edging  plants,  but  only 
eligible  for  sheltered  situations. 

Then,  for  forming  very  ornamental  borders  the  different 
varieties  of  Ivies  are  admirably  suited.  In  most  gardens 
there  are  many  borders  that  are  so  shaded  with  trees  that 
few  if  any  plants  will  grow  in  them.  I  should  be  vexy  sorxy 
to  lead  any  one  to  conclude,  that  no  place  can  be  too  mu<^ 
shaded  for  the  growth  of  the  Ivy ;  but  it  is  never  seen  in 
perfection  except  in  a  north  or  north-east  aspect,  or  in 
places  partially  shaded  from  the  sun's  rays.  In  the  shade 
it  grows  more  freely,  and  the  foliage  is  of  a  finer  hue,  whilst 
in  the  sun  it  soon  becomes  stunted  in  growth,  partaking 
of  the  character  of  a  bush,  all  its  vital  forces  being  & 
rooted  to  the  production  of  seeds,  as  if  nature  foresaw  that 
its  fate  was  sealed :  hence  the  provision  made  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  plant.  Though  adapted  for  g^wing  in 
shady  places  it  will  not  do  well  in  intense  gloom ;  but  fios 
surfacing  under  the  shade  of  large  trees  where  no  other  or 
but  few  plants  will  grow,  quite  as  much  on  account  of  the 
dryness  of  the  soil  in  summer  as  the  darkness  of  the  situa- 
tion. Ivies  will  be  found  very  useful.  In  fact,  the  purposes 
for  which  Ivy  may  be  used  are  so  various,  that  I  cannot  do 
more  than  give  one  or  two  more  examples.  Presuming  then 
is  a  border  12  feet  wide  overshadowed  with  trees,  with  a 
fence  at  the  back  from  3  to  6  feet  high,  scarcely  anything 
will  grow  there  inconsequence  of  the  gtound  being  rendered 
so  dry  by  the  roots  of  the  trees.  It  is,  however,  what  may 
be  termed  a  light  yet  shady  border,  and  this  border  is 
bounded  by  a  walk  parallel  with,  but  on  the  opposite  side  to 
the  fence,  the  trees  being  planted  in  a  line  with  the  last»  or 
a  little  in  fh>nt  of  it.  To  make  an  ornament  of  sadh  a 
border,  strong  plants  of  H.  helix  should  be  put  in  along  thA 
foot  of  the  fence  at  2  feet  apart,  and  the  shoots  trained  to 
it.  Alternately  with  these  in  tlie  border,  at  the  same  db- 
tanoe  every  way,  another  row  should  be  planted,  and  tibls 
is  to  cover  the  ground,  which  ought  to  incline  to  the  mSk 
for  a  distance  ^  a  yao^  or  4  feet  from  the  fence ;  or  the 
fence  may  planted  with  the  large-leaved  Irish  Ivy  (£L  ctM^ 
rieasis)  if  variety  is  desirable.  Two  feet  from  the  second 
I  rf%«.  ^  ^hird  rov  o^  B^vMB^er^s  hesrt-shaped  leaved  nay  be 
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^InAtdidalftt  dltkmoe,  BudafinurthinUkemaiiiier,  then 
h  doolkto  lov  of  the  oM  ▼ariemted  lyv,  the  first  2  feet  ftrom 
AM  front  row  of  BoBgner's  lvy«  and  the  other  18  i&ehes 
iMger  tbe  front,  i^  edsinff  may  be  foraied  of  tiie  Penn- 
^flfaaiaa  lyj,  or  the  fin^y-diyided  Tanrian.  This  edging 
Buqr  be  a  toot  wide.  It  wonld  be  more  effeoti^e  if  it  were 
nwed  bj  tndning  the  Iwj  on  wi^erwork  aboat  6  inches 
^igh»  All  this  border  would  require  would  be  to  train  each 
ihoot  OT«r  the  vacant  ground,  keeping  each  variety  separate ; 
lad  when  the  surface  was  oovered  &e  only  care  wonld  be 
bo  go  over  the  border  in  July,  and  cut  off  the  shoots  that 
SQOKMMhed  on  their  neighbours,  and  those  rendering  the 
razfroe  uneven.  The  shoots  ought  albo  to  be  regulated  in 
bhe  tame  manner  in  April.  Once  in  three  years  the  whole 
thoidd  be  cut  quite  close  with  the  shears  in  April,  and  all 
icoomnlated  dirt  cleared  away. 

To  form  a  border  of  Ivy  in  the  bedding  style,  plant  the 
first  two  rows  with  the  common  Ivy,  which  would  give  a  four- 
feet  SQzfrce  all  along  the  back  of  the  border  in  addition  to 
covering  the  fence,  then  stretdi  a  garden  line  along  the 
oentre  of  the  spaoe  left,  and  at  4  feet  from  the  end,  with 
K  radius  of  2  feet,  describe  a  circle,  which  will,  of  course, 
be  4  feet  in  diameter;  go  8  feet  from  this  centre,  and 
describe  another  circle,  and  so  on  to  tbe  other  end.  Baise 
these  circles  a  foot  high  in  the  centre  with  any  kind  of  rich, 
Ught,  rubbishy  soil  or  compost,  and  plant  the  first  with 
El  helix  minor  marmorata  as  a  band  round  a  centre  of 
pennsylvanica.  The  second  circle  should  be  planted  with 
the  golden  clouded  palmate  form  of  H.  helix  marginata 
(palmata  aurea).  The  third  circle  should  hav^  marginata 
Oullisi  in  the  centre  surrounded  with  H.  helix  migor ;  the 
fourth  a  centre  of  H.  poetica,  strung  round  with  H.  helix 
tturea  minor,  or  smaU-clouded  gold-leaved ;  the  fifth  may  be 
the  white  marbled-leaved  Irish  (latifolia  maculata);  the 
sixth,  the  golden-clouded  form  of  H.  helix  (aurea  maculata) ; 
the  seventh,  the  silver-tree  Ivy  (alba  lutescens) ;  the  eighth, 
the  large-leaved  Irish  (H.  canariensis) ;  the  ninth,  the  richly 
golden- blotched  (H.  helix  arborescens  minor  lutea) ;  the 
tenth*  tfao  fine  silver-margined  form  of  tree  Ivy  (H.  helix 
marginata  argentea);  the  eleventh,  the  golden-blotched 
Irish  (H.  canarionsis  aurea  maculata) ;  and  the  twelth,  a  full 
bed  of  H.  helix.  If  these  are  not  sufficient  to  reach  to 
the  centre  of  the  border,  then  instead  of  planting  every 
alternate  bed  with  the  silver  or  gold-leaved,  it  may  be 
formed  of  a  green-leaved  kind,  and  this  will  extend  the 
length.  The  other  half  of  the  border  should  be  planted  in 
the  same  manner,  either  reckoning  from  the  ends,  or  better 
from  the  centre,  which  should  always  be  of  green  Ivy,  the 
old  sort.  The  ground  between  all  the  beds  should  be  planted 
with  the  heart-leaved  BoBgneriana,  and  completed  by  an 
edging  in  front,  next  the  walk,  of  the  very  elegant  H.  helix 
minor  marmorata.  The  beds  in  which  the  smaller  kinds 
■re  planted  should  be  covered  witn  small  stones  for  the 
bnuiehes  to  cling  to  and  run  over,  and  use  low  wickerwork 
fsr  the  edging.  In  a  few  years  this  border  would  be  quite  a 
garden  in  the  depth  ot  winter.  Presuming  further  that 
there  were  another  border  like  the  last  on  the  opposite  side 
of  Ihe  walk,  and  a  row  of  trees  behind  it  exactly  correspond- 
iag  with  the  other,  the  arms  of  the  trees  all  but  meeting, 
eoold  anything  be  finer  than  to  form  a  dome  of  wirework 
at  eMh  end,  string  the  space  between  the  trees  with  strong 
wire^  in  the  form  of  arches  and  festoons,  and  cover  them 
with  Ivy  ?  This  might  be  trained  so  as  to  cover  the  trunks 
of  theses,  if  those  are  at  all  old ;  but  if  they  are  young 
Uid  wanted  to  grow  larger,  it  must  be  kept  away  from  them, 
otherwise  they  will  be  strangled. — G.  Abbey. 


were  sot  ready  on  the  17th.  I  believe  thevwere  never 
printed  or  written  at  all.  But  the  neglect  and  irregularity 
did  not  end  there.  The  balloting  was  announoed  to  take 
place  on  the  dOth  at  three  o'clock,  and  I  know  thoee  who 
attended  before  that  hour,  when  they  were  informed  that 
they  were  too  late,  for  the  balloting  had  taken  place  at  two ! 
But  the  irregularity  did  not  conclude  even  there,  for  the 
explanation  was  that  a  meeting  had  been  held  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Fellows,  and  they  had  balloted  for  the  Gattleyas  and 
Epidendrums  first.  Now  it  is  true,  yet  scarcely  credible, 
that  that  day  there  was  no  power  to  elect  Fellows,  for  in 
the  "  Proceedings  "  the  day  announc^  for  such  election  is 
the  24th.  and  not  the  20th ! 

I  need  make  no  comment,  but  after  recent  changes  of 
names,  and  recent  elevations  to  the  rank  of  baronetcy,  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  see  our  ex-Assistant-Secretary 
step  forth  in  an  early  Gazette  as  Sir  Andrew  Muddle. — 
An  Old  F.E.H.S. 


IHE   LATE  ASSISTANT-SECRETABY  OF   THE 

EOYAL  HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

AZiTHOUOH  Mr.  Murray  has  retired  fh>m  the  office  he  has 
fiDtd  so  incompetently,  yet,  as  a  warning  to  his  successor,  I 
wtH  note  some  other  irregularities  perpetrated  by  him,  such 
ae  the  members  of  no  society  would  tolerate. 

Fellows  of  the  Society  wishing  to  ballot  for  Gattleyas  and 
l^idendrums  on  the  20th  instant  are  required  by  a  para- 
h  in  the  "  Proceedings  "  to  "fill  up  a  special  form,  which 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Assistant-Secretary.    Tbe 
must  be  returned  before  the  17th."    Now  thoee  forms 


LIUUM  LA^^CIFOLTUM  AND  ULIUM 

ATTEATUM. 

Is  it  true  in  horticulture  that  in  the  "  multitude  of  coun- 
sellors there  is  wisdom  ?**  for  if  so,  how  is  one  to  act  ?  Some 
little  time  ago  some  correspondents  gave  the  result  of  their 
culture  of  Lilinm  lancifolium,  and  told  us  that  success  re- 
warded their  efforts.  Their  plans  differed  slightly  from  one 
another,  yet  it  was  possible  to  see  that  a  very  similar  treat- 
ment was  adopted  by  both,  although  perhaps  the  objects  in 
view  were  different;  wliile  Mr.  Hague,  in  a  late  Number, 
smiles  at  the  treatment  they  adopted,  tells  us  of  his  own, 
which  differs  very  much  from  the  others,  and  assures  us  that 
he,  too,  is  successful  in  his  treatment.  "  How  happy  could 
I  be  with  either,"  one  may  indeed  say ;  but  as  to  agi'eeing 
with  both,  that  is  clearly  impossible ;  and  I  am  driven  to 
this  conclusion,  that  L.  lancifolium  is  a  much-enduring  and 
cosmopolitan  bulb,  which  will  thrive  under  very  opposite 
treatment.  I  have  observed  the  same  thing  with  regard  to 
Vallota  purpurea.  One  tells  you  to  keep  it  quite  dry  during 
the  winter  months,  another  to  keep  it  constantly  growing 
and  well  watered ;  and  the  advocates  of  both  systems  assure 
you  that  they  have  succeeded  admirably — indeed,  I  have 
seen  the  bulbs  thus  treated,  and  am  bound  to  say  that  they 
did  not  seem  much  to  mind  which  way  it  was.  And  so, 
perhaps,  with  the  Lilies.  As  to  planting  one  or  more  bidbs 
in  a  pot,  that  must  depend  on  the  taste  and  requirements 
of  the  growers.  If,  as  1  suspect  in  some  cases,  they  are  cul- 
tivated for  exhibition,  then  five  or  six  bulbs  must  be  put 
into  a  pot,  but  if  merely  to  obtain  a  good  plant  with  large 
blooms  they  must  be  grown  singly.  While  on  this,  I  shoidd 
like  to  know  whether  your  correspondents  have  found  that 
their  bulbs  degenerate  after  they  have  reached  a  certain 
size.  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  has  experienced  this,  for 
a  very  large  grower  told  me  a  year  or  two  ago  that  he  was 
obliged  to  renew  his  stock  from  abroad^  owing  to  this 
cause. 

It  is  sometimes  complained  of  by  those  who  have  grown 
this  bulb  that  they  cannot  get  so  many  blooms  on  a  biilb 
as  Mr.  Hague,  for  instance,  mentions — 16  or  18.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  this  is  in  some  cases  impossible.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  roots  now  sold  have  been  raised  from  seed, 
and  every  raiser  of  seedlings  knows  how  his  productions 
vary  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  and  hence  disap- 
pointment is  often  occasioned.  Beautiful  as  this  Lily  is,  it 
does  not  make  so  effective  an  exhibition  plant  as  one  might 
imagine;  the  delicacy  of  the  marking,  so  charming  in  itself, 
not  giving  effect  to  the  plant  as  a  whole. 

No  more  striking  instance  of  the  effects  of  enterprise  can 
be  adduced  than  the  present  price  of  that  queen  of  Lilies, 
Lilium  auratum.  I  was  with  Mr.  Standish  when  his  first 
plants  came  into  flower,  and  then  fifteen  guineas  was  the 
price.  Little  more  than  two  years  have  passed,  and  now 
the  same  sized  bulb  can  be  had  for  half  a  guinea,  owing  to 
the  large  importations  which  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time.  What  this  bulb  is  yet  to  do  we  know  not.  When  Sir 
William  Hooker  described  it  in  the  **  Botanical  Magazine  " 
he  called  it  "  probablv  one-flowered ;"  but  already  it  has 
been  shown  with  nine  blooms,  while  Mr.  Barron  has  flowered 
it  with  fifteen,  and  we  may  expect  some  gorgeous  sights 
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connected  with  it  yet.    Imagine  four  or  five  bulbs  in  a  pot, 
with  fifteen  blooms  on  each. 

I  should  like  very  much  to  know  if  there  was  anything 
yery  remarkable  in  the  plant  of  Mrs.  Pollock  for  which  a 
first-class  certificate  was  awarded  the  other  day  at  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society's  meeting.  A  cutting  struck  in  August 
and  kept  in  a  cool  greenhouse  is  no  great  wonder.  Was  it 
as  large  as  a  Currant  bush  ?  or  wherein  did  the  great  merit 
consist  ?  It  does  strike  me  that  first-class  certificates  ought 
to  be  very  carefully  awarded,  and  the  reading  of  the  notice 
does  not  give  one  the  idea  of  anything  superezcellent ;  but 
in  this  I  may  be  wrong. — ^D.,  Deal. 


FEUIT   AFFECTED    BY  SOIL  AND  CLIMATE- 
POTATOES. 

A  WRITER  in  your  Number  of  January  17th,  (page  47), 
who  signs  himself  **  Fruit-eater,"  in  speaking  of  the  firuits 
of  America,  says  that  country  and  this  would  probably  find 
first-rate  prizes  in  the  other's  rejections,  and  he  instances 
some  Apples  and  Pears  which  are  here  considered  of  the  first 
quality  as  being  worthless  there.  I  am  not  aware  that  he 
brings  forward  any  that  are  considered  worthless  here  as 
being  found  first-rate  in  the  States.  Nevertheless,  without 
going  so  far  as  the  United  States  for  proofs  of  the  character 
of  fruits  being  changed,  there  is  great  truth  in  what  he 
says.  Take  the  Beurre  de  Eance  Pear  as  an  example.  Here 
in  our  wet  climate  and  heavy  clay  soil  it  is  in  average  seasons 
of  first-rate  quality  when  properly  matured;  whUst  in  the 
rich  alluvial  soil  of  Wharfedale,  five  and  thirty  miles  off,  it 
is  utterly  worthless  however  treated.  It  is  even  different 
in  the  vicarage  ^.^arden  at  Whaley,  only  four  miles  hence, 
having  there  more  astringency  than  those  grown  here, 
but  still  very  good.  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  which  Dr. 
Hogg  in  his  "  Fruit  Manual "  says  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
Pears,  is  here  utterly  worthless ;  and  the  Glou  Morceau,  of 
which  he  says  "A  first-rate  Pear,"  although  it  becomes 
melting,  is  always  flat  and  turnipy  in  its  flavour  here.  It 
is,  however,  hardy  and  bears  well. 

We  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  about  the  effects  of  soil  and 
climate  on  fruits.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Bivers  when  he 
says  every  fruit  has  its  peculiar  season,  when  its  true  flavour 
is  more  fully  developed  than  in  ordinary  seasons ;  and  that 
this  is  not  always  in  the  finest  years  was  proved  to  me  in 
the  wet  and  cold  year  of  1860.  The  Louise  Bonne  and 
Seckle  Pears  were  finer  in  flavour  from  my  txees  than  they 
have  been  either  before  or  since. 

"  Frttit-bater  '*  goes  on  to  say,  "  In  Gooseberries  we  are 
unrivalled  by  the  produce  cither  of  the  continent  or  western 
hemisphere,  and  therefore  by  a  strange  confusion  of  thought, 
similarly  exercised  in  relation  to  other  things  than  fruit, 
pass  scornfully  by  what  we  should  rear  very  delicately  were 
they  not  so  thoroughly  un-aristocratic  as  to  grow  quite  deli- 
cious without  other  help than  our  own  dull  atmo> 

sphere.  I  have  seen  and  heard  a  good  deal  of  Black  Ham- 
bui'gh  Grapes,  but  have  yet  to  feast  my  eyes  and  taste  upon 
any  that  shall  half  reach  the  excellence  of  the  produce  of 
some  very  plebeian  Gooseberry  bushes  within  view  from  my 
window.'* 

I  concur  in  every  wgrd  of  this  opinion,  and  think  a  finely 
ripened  Gooseberry  from  the  old  upright-growing  Red  Cham- 
pagne, which  I  remember  grew  in  my  father's  garden  sixty 
years  ago,  is  superior  to  any  Black  Hamburgh  Grape  I  ever 
tasted ;  and  I  also  think  that  it  the  time  and  money  which 
have  been  spent  in  raising  largo  Gooseberries  had  been 
devoted  to  raising  good  ones,  we  should  by  this  time  have  had 
Gooseberries  equal  to  any  Grapes  that  ever  were  grown,  for 
I  think  that  fitly  years  as  sedulously  devoted  to  flavour  as 
they  have  been  to  size  would  have  produced  something  good 
before  now.  If  **  Fruit-eater  "  has  any  other  sort  which 
is  equal  in  quality  to  the  Champagne  I  should  be  glad  to 
receive  cuttings  from  him.  For  many  years  I  attempted  to 
raise  Gooseberries  from  seed,  using  the  berries  of  the  Cham- 
7ag^e,  but  I  never  raised  one  equal  to  the  original  stock, 
^y  great  difficulty  arose  from  cross-fertilisation.  1  had 
sinong  my  seedlings  white,  sreen,  red,  hairy  and  smooth, 
Jl  from  one  variety.  This  I  attributed  to  the  bees,  and 
therefore  think,  if  attempts  are  again  made,  the  po'^'^nt  tree 
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^  Many  of  your  oorrespondents  speak  of  the  Lapstone  Kidney 
as  very  good ;  but  in  deseribing  the  quaUty,  the  sort  ol  aofl 
in  which  it  is  grown  should  also  be  stated,  or  it  will  mis- 
lead. Notwithstanding  its  excellence  I  have  ceased  to  gzow 
it,  for  it  is  so  liable  to  disease  in  heavy  clays  that  I  never 
dug  as  many  as  I  planted.  On  the  oth^  hand  the  Flnke, 
which  in  the  light,  rich,  alluvial  soil  of  Wharfedale  is  a 
heavy,  waxy,  worthless  Potato,  is  in  the  wet  days  of  this 
district  of  great  excellence ;  and  as  a  proof  that  it  is  so,  it 
commands  the  highest  price  of  any  store  Potato  in  oar 
markets. 

The  growers  of  first  early  kinds  should  keep  thdr  eyes 
open  if  they  wish  to  raise  new  kinds,  as  occasionally,  although 
very  rarely,  a  first  early  Potato  will  have  a  bunch  of  i^ples 
growing  and  ripening  on  the  stem.  If  these  be  careftdly 
preserved,  and  the  seeds  carefully  washed  out  and  sown  in 
the  spring,  many  early  varieties  may  be  raised,  some  of 
which  may  be  of  great  excellence. 

I  concur  with  Mr.  Bamham  in  thinking  the  Beun^  Clair- 
geau  a  good  Pear.  Here  it  is  very  superior  to  the  Glou 
Morceau — another  instance  of  what  I  have  elsewhere  re- 
marked, that  soil  and  climate  make  very  great  difference  in 
quality. — ^T.  G.,  Clitheroe. 


PROTECTING  TREES  FROM  HARES  AND 

RABBITS. 

In  reply  to  "  E.  F.,"  in  No.  198, 1  beg  to  state,  that  during 
the  progress  of  alterations  at  this  place  last  spring,  a  great 
number  of  rabbits  and  a  few  hares  found  their  way  into  these 
grounds,  and  notwithstanding  trapping  and  other  means 
being  resorted  to  to  destroy  them,  they  have  remained  in 
possession  (more  or  less),  up  to  the  present  time.  In  the 
meanwhile  they  have  destroyed  a  quantity  of  Berberis  Wal- 
lichiana,  variegated  Hollies,  variegated  Savin,  &c.,  as  well  as 
commenced  to  gnaw  the  bark  of  some  Coxiifers  until  we 
dressed  the  stems  with  a  mixture  of  night  soil  and  soot, 
which  has  proved  so  far  not  to  their  palate.  Mahonia  (Ber- 
beris) aquifolium  and  fascicularis,  and  Berberis  Dorwinii 
have  not  been  touched,  whilst  the  others  in  close  proximity 
have  been  eaten  to  the  ground. — J.  Pbodobb,  Gfardaier  to 
E.  E,  Peel,  Esq,,  JBrynypys,  Buabon,  North  WdUs, 


COTTON  SEEDS  SOWING. 

In  answer  to  my  notice  stating  I  had  some  Cotton  seed 
to  give  away,  I  have  received  more  applications  than  I  can 
comply  with  for  a  few  days,  but  after  that  time  I  shall  be 
able  to  supply  each  of  the  applicants  in  ample  time. 

Several  correspondents  have  requested  me  to  write  to 
them,  but  I  cannot  do  so,  as  it  would  entail  moire  labour 
upon  me  than  my  engagements  will  permit.  For  the  benefit 
of  all*  wishing  to  raise  and  cultivate  Cotton-plants,  I  will 
now  state  the  little  information  I  possess. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  good  new  soil,  covering  the 
seed  with  it  about  half  an  inch.  I  cover  mine  with  Spha^ram 
palustre,  or  grey  Bog  Moss,  but  mine  are  only  sown  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  quality.  I  sow  fifty  from  each  packet 
sent  to  me,  taking  them  without  sorting,  and  then  report 
how  many  germinate  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  day 
after  they  are  sown.  This  enables  the  Cotton  Supply  Asso- 
ciation to  tell  which  seed  offered  to  them  is  really  worth 
buying.    I  then  throw  the  plants  away. 

The  seed  readily  germinates  in  a  temperature  of  about  1(f, 
and  if  intended  for  gprowing  up  to  blooming,  the  -  plants 
should  be  kept  pretty  close  to  the  glass,  and  have  plenty 
of  air  without  being  subjected  to  cold  draughts,  and  if  they 
are  kept  steadily  growing  with  nothing  to  overshadow  them 
they  will  bloom  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

I  have  fiowered  them,  but  never  induced  them  to  pxodnoe 
their  cotton.  I  believe  those  who  have  plenty  of  room  and 
time  can  ripen  their  seed,  and,  of  course,  have  their  pods  of 
cotton. — John  Haoub,  36,  Mowit  Street,  ilsMon-nndtfr-Xi^- 


BoTAi.  HoBTicui/ruBAL  SoGisTT. — Saturday  last  boiBg  Uie 
day  appointed  for  the  Sarly  Tulip  Show,  we  went  to  Soiitli 
KMii>^«*^n.  v-f^t  ^'^-md  none  bat  a  Urn  ftom  tke  BMMftt 
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own  gaiden.  Hvor  Treror  Cluke  sent  a  Bmall  plant  of 
CkajwKaXhmaamrtiace  Albert  in  good  Uoom  for  uda  late 
period  of  tlie  leeion  Exoept  the  Temaine  of  the  prerioiis 
weelnr  ahowi  H^  was  the  only  plant  of  any  kind  exhibited. 


A  NOVEL  FEAT  IN  GEAPE-GBOWING. 

Pw>F08inoK. — Given  in  January  an  eye  of  a  Grape  Tine ; 
to  propagate  from  it,  and  cnltivate  a  plant  capable  of  bear- 
ing three  or  four  wcdl-ehaped  bunches  of  Grapes  averaging 
three-quarters  of  a  pound,  berries  well  swelled,  nicely 
coloured,  and  richly  flavoured,  for  the  decoration  of  the 
Christmas  dinner-table  the  same  year. 

I  saw  this  beautifuUy  accomplished  at  Coombe  Abbey  in 
1863.  Perhaps  Mr.  Miller  will  kindly  enlighten  us  by  stating 
his  mode  of  operation. — P.  M. 


THE  AEBORETUlf— DECIDUOUS  TEEES. 

Ih  a  recent  Number,  at  page  23,  Mr.  Bobson  has  touched 
upon  a  sul^ect  which  must  yield  to  none  in  importance  in 
whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  it.  In  the  article,  **  Arbo- 
retum versus  Pinetum/*  the  fact  that  arboriculture  either  has 
been  and  is  neglected,  or  is  at  the  present  time  confined  to 
only  a  branch  of  it  is  fully  brought  out,  and  in  calling  public 
attention  to  it,  Mr.  Bobson  has  rendered  another  service  to 
the  cause  of  horticulture. 

Not  presuming  to  sufficient  knowledge  and  experience  to 
act  as  **  counsel  for  plaintiff,"  I  am  content,  if  ib  is  per- 
mitted to  me,  to  appear  as  a  witness  in  the  plaintiffs  in- 
terest. 

It  is  long*  since  I  had  in  mind  to  direct  attention  to  the 
circumstance,  that  while  Calil'omia,  British  Columbia,  Japan, 
and  other  distant  regions  were  found  to  be  rich  in  the  most 
beautiful  and  attractive,  and  probably  many  of  the  most 
useful  of  the  Coniferous  tribe,  not  a  single  addition  worth 
mwitioning  had  been  brought  thence  to  our  deciduous  trees  ; 
not  that  those  countries  produced  nont*,  for  there  appears 
no  evidence  to  that  effect,  or  those  countries  would  be  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule,  that  the  finest  and  most  valuable 
deciduous  trees  which  are  found  in  the  north  temperate  zone 
of  both  hemispheres.  But  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the 
collectors  whose  labours  hare  extended  to  these  distant 
parts  have  altogether  neglected  the  deciduous  trees,  and 
that,  too,  under  the  influence  of  causes  which  have  long 
existed — viz.,  the  planting  and  formation  of  arboretums  in 
which  indigenous  and  exotic  deciduous  trees  have  the  pro- 
minence due  to  their  value,  beauty,  and  numerical  propor- 
tion has  been  for  many  years  in  abeyance  or  out  of  public 
favour.  Thus  many  specimens  of  exotic  species  already  in- 
trodoced  and  existing  in  England  are  so  seldom  seen,  or  are 
so  few  in  number,  that  their  beauty  and  utility  are  not  ap- 
pedated ;  and,  therefore,  not  being  sought  after,  no  thought 
IS  taken  of  them,  or  to  add  to  their  number  by  propagation 
or  fiuther  introductions.  It  is  time  that  such  a  state  of 
thiDgB  should  cease,  for  it  does,  as  Mr.  Bobson  sajs,  little 
honmir  to  our  discernment ;  and  now  that  tlie  subject  has 
been  £urly  broached,  a  discussion  of  it  may  not  be  without 
^t)od  xesnlts. 

What  ordinary  pen  can  adequately  express  the  glory  of 
the  forest  trees,  or  describe  their  beauty,  their  miyesiy,  nay, 
their  grandeur  ?  They  are  the  men  of  the  vegetable  creation, 
and  as  such  claim  all  the  honour  due  to  majesty  and  strength. 
Nor  is  it  altogether  necessary  to  descant  too  much  in  pnLise 
of  things  simply  as  they  seem  in  the  columns  of  a  Journal, 
iHiere  the  main  object  is  rather  a  sober  discussion  of  useful 
tmthSy  and  to  elicit  facts  of  utility  whether  they  be  to  afford 
ianoeent  pleasure  or  to  contribute  to  an  economic  purpose. 
In  etiher  case  trees  stand  out  prominently  for  notice.  Their 
siie,  ibnn,  diversity  of  foliage,  and  in  many  cases  the  beauti- 
fnX  flowers  with  which  they  are  in  one  or  other  season  of  the 
jnr  adorned,  are  all  poiute  affording  the  highest  gratifi- 
eitioD,  and  must  strike  the  most  careless  o^erver  even; 
vkile  the  solid  comforts  we  derive  from  their  fruit,  timber, 
gam,  resin,  and  other  products  are  too  obvious  to 
enumeratbn.  Such  being  among  the  conspicuous 
of  trees,  ought  we  to  rest  satisfied  wiUi  what 
^    Aad  irtuUe  we  zanotest  regions  of  the  earth 


are  searched  to  add  new  charms  to  our  neenhonses,  con- 
servatories, and  flower  wardens,  can  no  addition  be  made  to 
ourparks  and  woodlancb  ? 

These  inquiries  have  been  only  partially  responded  to— 
that  is,  we  have  received  numerous  additions  to  our  hardy 
trees,  but  all  of  similar  character.  At  the  same  time  these 
additions  bear  striking  evidence  of  the  enterprise  and  courage 
that  has  been  the  means  of  enriching  our  land  with  them, 
for  there  is  no  region  in  the  north  or  south  temperate  zones, 
or  mountain  district  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America, 
that  has  not  supplied  f^resh  varieties  of  the  Conifers,  as  the 
numerous  Pinetums  amply  testify. 

Though  striving  to  awi^en  interest  and  immediate  action 
in  the  work  we  have  before  us — and  in  this  ve  I  solicit  per- 
mission to  include  all  true,  zealous,  and  enlightened  friends 
of  horticulture — let  us  not  depreciate  the  stately  symmetrical 
Conifer;  let  us  give  it  all  the  consideration  it  deserves;  let 
us  fully  acknowledge  its  ornamental  qualities,  and  avail  our- 
selves of  its  utility ;  but  let  it  not  monopolise  our  whole 
thought  in  its  relation  to  arboriculture ;  let  it  have  its  share, 
and  full  share ;  for  how  could  we  dispense  with  the  least  jot  of 
marvellous  beauty  that  is  brought  to  our  view  in  the  lovely 
forms  we  now  possess,  reminding  us  of  distant  scenery  (but 
faintly,  perhaps),  which  few,  very  few  of  us  can  ever  hope  to 
see,  and  still  more  of  the  wondrous  works  of  Him  who  made 
all  things  ?  But  for  the  argument,  or  rather  hypothesis  in- 
duced in  the  article  above  referred  to.  If  the  most  distant 
countries  of  the  world  can  furnish  so  many  additions  to  the 
pinetum,  are  there  not  deciduous  trees  there  in  a  mmilar 
proportion  as  in  other  countries,  and  equally  varied  in 
character,  and  which  can  give  increased  variety  to  our 
own  species,  and  add  new  charms  to  our  woodland  scenery  ? 
Let  us  hope  that  the  noble  enterprise  that  has  accomplished 
the  one  may  achieve  the  other,  and  that  speedily. 

It  is  but  too  true  that  the  introduction  of  fresh  kinds  of 
deciduous  trees  has  been  g^evously  overlooked.  It  is  rather 
commonplace  to  ask  how  a  park  would  look  with  all  Conifers, 
or  even  with  a  majority  of  them.  It  is  too  well  known  how 
monotonous  is  the  sight  of  a  Fir  or  Pine  plantation,  and  that 
no  comparison  can  be  made  between  such  and  a  natural 
wood.  Not  is  it  difficult  to  find  a  reason  why  exotic  deci- 
duous trees  have  not  been  more  extensively  planted  of  late 
years.  Nurserymen  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  propagate 
what  they  cannot  sell ;  proprietors  cannot  plant  what 
cannot  be  obtained ;  but  we  are  taught  by  one  of  the 
simplest  rules  of  political  economy  that  if  the  demand  is 
increased  the  supply  will  follow.  A  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  useful  and  ornamental  deciduous  trees  must  be 
made  known,  and  a  sense  of  their  value  entertained,  then 
we  may  hope  to  see  the  desired  object  attained.  The  great 
work  of  Loudon  remains  upon  the  shelves  year  after  year, 
unconsulted  and  unthought  of,  and  it  must  therefore  become 
one  of  the  duties  of  gaidening  periodicals  to  spread  abroad 
this  knowledge. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  investigate  minutely  the  causes 
that  have  led  to  the  neglect  of  the  more  extensive  planting 
of  deciduous  trees.  Ignorance  on  the  part  of  botamsts  and 
those  who  pursue  botany  as  an  intellectual  amusement  is 
certainly  not  one  of  them.  Before  briefly  stating  the 
arrangement  of  detail  with  which  I  propose  to  follow  up 
this  article,  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  beautiful  lines  of 

the  poet. 

«« Ko  ine  in  all  the  (j:  ove  but  hai  iu  chtnnf, 
ThooKh  e»ch  iu  hae  peeolUr ;  paler  lonBe, 
And  of  a  wannuh  ifrey  ;  the  Willow  loch. 
And  Poplar,  ih^i  wlih  wlvef  imw  hU  loaf ; 
And  A«D,  far  ^t^ etching  hb  nmbmreoas  aim 
Of  deeper  f^reen  the  Em.  and  deeper  »UIU 
LoM  of  the  woods, the  lun/ simvia«  Oaii. 
8ome  gloaaj  lear'a,  and  »h;niag  in  the  ton 
The  Maple,  and  the  Beech  of  oilr  nuu 
Pruliili-,  and  the  Ltane  at  dewy  eve, 
DlffutBff  udoor* ;  nor  annotlc'd  pa«i 
The  Sjea«ore,  eapristoas  in  attir*;. 
Now  freen.  now  tawny,  and.  eri  autumn  yet 
Hath  chan^*d  the  wojda,  in  acjtrlet  hoaonrt  briffat." 

Xo  further  argument  need  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
restoration  of  aboriculture  to  its  legitimate  rank,  and  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  existence.  There  is,  or  was,  an  arbori- 
cultural  committee  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society. 
What  are  they  doing  ?    What  have  they  done  ? 

The  partiralars  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  follow  this 
article  will  comprise  an  account  of  many  of  the  exotic  ded- 
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dooizs  trees  that  liave  already  \ieen  introdaced  into  Britain, 
and  of  others  known  to  exist  in  their  native  woods.  This 
aocoont  must  necessarily  be  concise,  but  it  is  intended  to 
point  oat  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  each  species,  and 
to  mention  its  utility  as  far  as  known.  The  list  will  doubt- 
less not  be  without  omissions,  and  may  contain  inaccuracies, 
which  shall  be  open  to  correspondents  to  supply  and  correct, 
it  being  understood  that  such  will  be  thankfully  accepted. 
The  information  has  been  compiled  from  trustworthy  sources, 
and  having  in  past  years  made  a  collection  of  leaves  of  all 
the  exotic  deciduous  trees  that  I  have  met  with,  these  will 
in  every  instance  be  examined  when  penning  the  notes. 
Indi^^ous  kinds,  grand  and  equalling,  as  they  do,  all  foreign 
species,  will  therefore  be  omitted,  or  if  named,  only  pass- 
ingly alluded  to.—ADOLPHUs  H.  Kent,  BlecHngley. 

(To  be  contlnaed.) 


MOKETO^^  HALL, 
Th«  BxsrDKNCE  OF  George  Holland  Ackers,  Esq. 

MoRSTON  Hall,  situate  at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles 
from  the  town  of  Congleton  to  the  south-west,  the  princely 
residence  of  George  Holland  Ackers,  Esq.,  E.N.,  is  a  mansion 
of  some  pretensions,  built  in  the  castellated  style,  present- 
ing a  noble  exterior,  and  its  interior  accommodation  is  most 
ample.  There  is  a  banqueting-room  36  feet  wide,  70  feet 
long,  and  proportionably  lofty;  adjoining  this  is  the  dining- 
room,  54  feet  long,  entered  by  folding-doors  of  large  dimen- 
sions ;  and  ranging  with  these  is  the  saloon  about  the  same 
size,  likewise  having  folding-doors.  The  three  when  thrown 
open  form  one  immense  room,  producing  a  magnificent 
eifect.  This  mansion  was  built  to  supersede  a  fine  baronial 
hall,  such  as  there  are  but  some  solitary  instances  remain- 
ing ;^  its  external  is  composed  of  timber  painted  black,  and 
the  intermediate  portions  whitewashed,  the  novelty  of  the 
sight  and  cleanly  aspect  attracting  the  notice  and  admiration 
of  travellers ;  the  only  drawback  is  its  being  near  the  main 
road  and  in  a  low  situation.  The  residence  stands  about  a 
mile  and  "a  half  from  the  Mow  Cop  station  on  the  North 
Stafford  Bailway,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  summit  of 
Mow  Cop— a  place  famous  for  pic-nic  parties  during  the 
summer  season— the  altitude  of  which  is  1091  feet  above  the 
sea  level ;  it  is  surmounted  by  its  old  tower,  and  an  isolated 
rock  called  "  The  Old  Man  of  Mow."  The  mansion  and 
gardens  are  situated  in  a  beautiful  park,  the  principal  en- 
trance being  on  the  north  side  leading  from  the  road  from 
Congleton  to  Newcastle,  the  other  commencing  at  the  east<3rn 
extremity  of  the  park  nearer  the  gardens.  The  latter  being 
the  way  by  which  I  entered,  I  passed  by  a  handsome  Gothic 
lodge  through  two  large  iron  gates,  opened  by  machinery 
from  the  mtenor  of  the  lodge ;  these  gates  were  supported 
by  two  massive  stone  piers.  The  gardens  may  be  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  east  lodge,  and,  perhaps  a  little 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  north  en  trance,  and  after  passing 
through  a  shrubbery,  which  obscured  the  garden  walls  from 
view,  we  came  to  the  back  part  of  the  gardens,  where  there 
18  t^t  indispensable  part  of  a  large  establishment,  called 
the  frame-ground. 

In  the  frames  there  were  large  quantities  of  fine  healthy 
Umeranas,  m  almost  endless  varieties,  for  greenhouse  decora- 
tion. Strawberries  in  pots  were  placed  under  spare  lights 
for  early  forcing  to  protect  them  from  heavy  rains,  which 
are  very  frequent  in  this  climate  in  the  autumn,  and  also  to 
assist  m  jipening  the  crowns  and  perfecting  the  embryo 
fruit.  On  a  bed  of  coal  ashes  was  a  fine  collection  of  Chry- 
santhemums, with  dark  green  leaves  hanging  over  the  sides 
01  the  pots.  Close  at  hand  was  a  large  quantity  of  cuttings 
of  various  sorts  of  bedding  Geraniums  being  struck  in  the 
open  air,  without  any  covering  of  glass,  just  in  the  same  way 
as  T  have  seen  the  bulk  of  the  bedding  Geraniums  propa- 
gated at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  the  same  as  the  late  Mr. 
Beaton  used  to  advocate  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal.  Pro- 
pagated thus  there  is  less  trouble  keeping  them  through  the 
wmter  than  when  coddled  in  heat,  and  they  turn  out  more 
jbust  and  vigorous  m  the  spring.  Along  the  ba^k  wall  of 
Ae  kitchen  garden  was  a  Mushroom-house,  from  which  a 
uocession  of  Mushrooms  is  obtained  aU  the  year  round. 

we  now  pass  through  a  door  into  the  kitchen  jjarden, 
.„^^^A^      '  »*'>h  wMls.    It  ^-rr  -Konf    ^.  „nre*.  atid 


there  would  be  about  another  acre  of  kitdien-gazdAn  tacnmd 
outside  the  walls.  Near  the  entrance  was  a  ran^  of  Sjjaii- 
roofed  houses  running  east  and  west,  and  divided  into 
four  compartments.  The  first  was  devoted  to  such  plasfs 
as  Azaleas,  the  retarding  of  Achimenes,  &c. ;  the  second 
contained  fine  specimens  of  Lilium  lancifolium,  Fachsias, 
&c. ;  and  the  thsd  was  a  cool  fernery ;  but  to  enumerate  all 
the  beautiful  plants  it  contained  would  simply  be  to  reca- 
pitulate the  lists  published  in  a  respectable  nuTseryman's 
catalogue ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  all  the  plants  were  in  per- 
fect health.  The  fourth  compartment  was  a  uaeftil  propa- 
gating-house. 

In  close  proximity  to  these  houses  was  another  range  in 
two  compartments,  which  were  north  and  south.  The  east 
side  of  the  first  house  was  devoted  to  winter  Cucambers  and 
very  late  Melons.  The  Melons  are  planted  at  each  end,  and 
the  Cucumbers  in  the  centre,  both  are  trained  to  the  trellis 
near  the  glass.  When  the  Melons  were  cut  the  plants  would 
be  removed  for  the  elongation  of  the  Cucumbers.  The  varie- 
ties of  Melons  grown  were  Trentham  Hybrid  and  Moonaden's 
Moreton  Hall,  the  latter  a  variety  raised  by  Mr.  Monnsden, 
the  intelligent  head  gardener.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
house  was  a  good  selection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  Ferns 
and  Lycopodiums.  On  the  roof  was  a  large  plant  of  AHa- 
manda  Schotti,  but  it  had  not  cheered  its  admirers  this 
season  with  its  golden  flowers,  probably  owing  to  its  being 
turned  out  of  a  pot  into  the  open  bed  in  the  early  spring, 
which  caused  it  to  run  too  much  to  foliage  instead  of  moom. 
In  the  next  house  was  a  collection  of  stove  plants.  There 
were  good  specimens  of  Gloxinias  both  of  the  erect  and 
drooping  varieties.  Begonias,  fine  Cockscombs  2  feet  across^ 
fine-foliaged  Caladiums,  a  very  good  plant  trained  balloon- 
shape  of  Hoya  bella,  and  Cyrtoceras  reflexum  covered  with  its 
beautiful  racemes  of  white  flowers.  Under  bell-glasses  were 
Cephalotus  follicularis,  the  pretty  little  Pitcher-plant,  and 
from  the  roof  was  gracefully  suspended  the  fragrant  Stepha- 
notis  floribunda. 

Passing  out  of  these  houses  we  entered  two  Peach-honsee, 
each  60  feet  long ;  they  are  furnished  with  neat  narrow  paths 
in  the  centre,  and  are  7  feet  wide ;  the  back  wall  and  front 
glass  is  12  feet  high,  the  apex  may  be  12  or  15  inches 
i  higher,  and  air  is  given  by  means  of  machinery.  The  front 
!  sashes  open  behind  each  other,  running  on  wheels  in  a 
'  groove.  The  front  of  the  houses  and  back  wall  are  planted 
with  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees;  the  trees  at  back  ara 
trained  to  the  wall,  and  those  in  front  to  a  trellis  about 
15  inches  from  the  glass.  The  front  trees  are  allowed  to 
grow  about  5  feet  high.  At  intervals  of  about  15  feet  or 
between  each  tree  are  Vines  planted  at  back  and  front,  and 
trained  to  an  arch  underneath  the  roof,  from  which  wexe 
suspended  some  splendid  bunches  of  Grapes.  What  witfi 
the  luxuriant  Vines  that  shaded  the  pathway,  the  fitdt  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  and  hanging  on  either  side  in  tnuh 
beautiful  clusters,  and  the  deligh&l  odour  exhaled  by  tii& 
ripe  Peaches  on  the  wall,  these  houses  were  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  (September),  a  delightful  promenade.  Next  in 
order  was  an  early  vinery,  in  which  fruit  was  still  hanging* 
The  Vines  are  planted  in  front  of  the  house  about  2  feet 
apart.  This  plan  is  an  advance  on  planting  one  Vine  under 
each  rafter  at  about  the  distance  of  4  feet ;  for  the  same 
number  of  bunches  can  be  taken  from  the  roof  of  a  honse,. 
and  only  half  the  number  from  each  Vine,  and,  as  a  eonse* 
quence,  the  individual  bunches  must  be  much  finer. 

Stepping  out  of  this  house  I  rambled  round  the  kitoiieii 
gigrden.  My  attention  was  arrested  by  the  fruitftd  eon- 
dition  and  peculiar  mode  of  training  of  many  of  the 
goblet-shaped  Apple  and  Pear  trees.  This  style  of  traininfi^ 
seems  a  prominent  feature  at  this  place,  and  the  qnantttlas 
of  fruit  would  be  great  and  fine  in  qusJity.  On  the  west 
wall  were  some  very  fine  Plums,  and  the  wall  with  a  north 
aspect  was  covered  with  Morello  Cherries  extreme'^  fluey. 
and  covered  with  two  thicknesses  of  netting  to  protect  them 
from  the  depredations  of  the  feathered  tribe.  Glamofaijg  on 
to  the  different  quarters  I  observed  large  beds  of  Niulei' 
vegetables,  such  as  Borecole,  Brussels  Sjprouts,  &e..*lM 
from  their  vigorous  growth  and  the  dark  jp^reen  Inie  of 
their  foliage  they  exhibited  little  evidence  of  the  priffOBS 
drought. 

We  now  pass  through  a  door  at  the  west  end  of  the  Mtehea 
fr*^*^^.  vrh-^^  K-Sfiff^  ^s  in  the  direetien  of  themsiutaL    A 
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laigtt  monad  d  earth  thrown  up  a  o<mBiderable  height  and 
oonrvid  with  Bhododendrone,  entirely  hides  the  Idtohen 
gaidm  horn  the  mansion  and  the  principal  parts  of  the 
ploMnxe  gronadi.  The  wall  is  flanked  with  a  broad  ribbon- 
Dorder,  and  beginning  at  the  baok  there  were  four  or  five 
rowa  of  Bed  BeeU  next  yellow  Calceolaria,  then  Geranium 
Tom  Thnmbb  the  next  row  Lobelia  speoiosa^  flniflhing  in 
iroat  with,  a  broad  band  of  Cerastium  tomentosum.  We 
now  pass  through  a  short  tunnel  underneath  the  above- 
maBJioned  mound.  To  the  right,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
mansion,  are  the  stables,  carriage-houses,  yard,  &c.,  but  all 
judjcionaly  screened  fiN>m  the  view  of  the  visitor.  To  the  left 
was  the  ice-tower.  Passing  through  a  door  we  come  to  a 
broad  terrace-waJk  on  the  south  side  of  the  mansion.  This 
walk  was  about  540  feet  long,  and  60  feet  wide.  The  carriage 
entrance  is  on  the  north  side  through  a  lofty  portico,  beneath 
which  there  is  ample  space  for  a  carriage  and  four  horses  to 
pass.  The  mansion,  I  should  Lave  before  stated,  is  nearly 
300  feet  wide,  and  I  very  much  regret  the  inability  of  my 
humble  pen  to  do  justice  to  its  ample  proportions.  From  the 
centre  of  the  terrace-walk  on  the  south  side  of  the  mansion, 
a  gravel  walk  12  feet  wide  runs  down  the  pleasure  ground. 
At  each  angle  stand  fine  specimens  of  Araucaria  imbricata. 
As  I  passed  down  the  waUc  I  noticed  to  the  lefty  the  geo- 
metric flower  garden,  but  when  1  took  into  consideration  the 
extent  of  the  pleasure  grounds/  the  beauty  of  the  terrace 
and  other  walks,  and  the  princely  grandeur  of  the  mansion, 
I  thought  the  fiower  garden  far  too  small.  The  beds  were 
nioely  planted,  and  i^e  flowers  were  extremely  g^y.  The 
centre  and  four  comer  beds  were  planted  chiefly  with  Asters, 
and  although  I  never  saw  such  a  grand  collection  of  that 
beautiful  flower,  nor  so  well  gp^own,  I  thought  them  out  of 
place  in  the  flower  garden  in  such  large  masses.  Proceeding 
down  the  centre  walk  I  came  to  a  wooden  bridge  which 
spans  the  lake,  a  flue  sheet  of  water,  though  rather  narrow 
where  the  bridge  is  flxed.  Near  this  place  were  some  flne 
deciduous  trees  which  must  make  this  a  charming  retreat 
during  the  hot  days  of  summer. 

Bending  our  steps  onwards  through  an  interesting  shrub- 
beiy,  we  bear  to  the  right  on  a  path  which  brings  us  to  the 
western  boundary  of  the  pleasure  groands ;  a  broad  terrace 
walk  forms  the  southern  extremity.  On  the  lower  side  of 
the  walk  is  a  low  wall  covert  with  Ivy,  on  the  upper  side 
a  bank  of  earth  extending  the  whole  length  and  entirely 
concealing  the  walk  and  wall  from  the  mansion  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  ground.  At  each  end  of  this  terrace  walk. 
npwaros  of  600  feet  in  length,  is  a  bastion  that  gives  a  kind 
of  finish  to  the  walk. 

I  most  now  take  my  leave  of  Moreton.  Before  we  had  got 
all  over  the  pleasure  gi'ound  the  shades  of  evening  set  in,  I 
felt  satisfied  with  what  I  had  seen,  and  derived  from  it  much 
information  and  profit ;  indeed,  any  gardener  may  be  bene- 
fited by  visiting  the  neighbouring  gardens  and  noticing  the 
erron  or  progpress  in  the  labours  of  others.  I  thought  we 
might  go  long  expensive  journeys  from  home  expecting  to 
see  variety  and  novelty,  while  everything  we  wish  for  may 
be  fimnd  in  our  own  immediate  neighbourhood.  I  may  say 
in  oondusion  that  every  part  of  this  extensive  demesne  was 
in  fint-dass  keeping,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the  ability 
of  Ifr.  Mounsden,  the  respected  g^xlener,  who  with  the  ut- 
moat  oonrtesy  was  anrious  to  point  out  every  part  of  the 
gardening  establishment  worthy  of  notice. — Quixtin  Bead, 
Bidduiph. 


GLAZING  WITHOUT  PUTIT. 

Lr  oomplianoe  with  your  request  for  information  respect- 
ing the  above  mode  of  glazing,  I  have  to  state  that  I  saw 
one  greenhouse  so  glazed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston, 
UJ3.  It  had  a  neat  clean  appearance,  and  was  most  fSeivour- 
aU^  reported  of  as  a  secure  house.  My  informant  stated  that 
tha  glasing  was  not  so  liable  to  be  injuriously  influenced  by 
€ha  weather  as  when  done  with  putty,  which  one  can  readily 
beBere,  aa  most  of  the  leaks  in  our  houses  are  caused  hy 
di^Hti  in  the  putty  or  puttying. 

Ite  way  in  which  the  house  alluded  to  was  glazed  was 
tkli  afLi  I  the  priming  coat  the  glass  was  laid  on  in  the 
vmul  way,  but  without  bedding;  the  panes  were  securely 

«l  in*  and  then  three  or  four  coats  of  white  lead  given, 
proved  quite  capable  of  resisting  the  great  extremes 


of  heat  and  cold  in  that  country,  and  I  should  ^wiyfTff^ 
wouhl  prove  folly  as  efficient  in  this.  At  all  even'us  it  would 
be  worth  trying  whether  putty  cannot  be  dispensed  with, 
for  it  is  a  source  of  annoyance  in  more  ways  than  one.  I 
should  think  that  if  the  glass  were  laid  in  a  firesh  coat  of 
white  lead,  and  three  coats  over  it,  it  would  be  still  more 
secure  than  the  above  mode. 

I  have  heard  that  white  zinc  is  a  better  paint  for  out*door 
work  than  white  lead.  Can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers, 
confirm  the  report  ?— J.  K.,  Arch  HaU  Qardejis, 


POTATO  PEODUCE. 

I  NSVBB  for  a  moment  thought  of  imputing  anything  to 
"  AoRicoLA,"  "  W.  W.  H.,"  and  "  Upwards  and  Onwabds," 
nor  did  I  desire  to  lessen  the  value  of  their  experiments. 
On  the  contrary,  I  read  them  with  great  interest  and  profit, 
as  many  of  your  readers  have,  no  doubt,  likewise  done ;  but 
I  objected  (and  I  see  no  reason  to  vary  in  that  respeci;,  even 
after  the  temperate  reply  of  "  Aobicola''),  to  the  produce 
per  acre  being  calculated  by  the  quantity  of  seed  set.  I  do 
not  think  that  seed  Potatoes  are  of  a  uniform  size,  nor  that 

14  lbs.  of  sets  of  a  Bound  Potato  would  plant  the  same 
ground  as  14  lbs.  of  Kidneys,  or  another  kind.  From  expe- 
rience I  have  found  sets  vary  much ;  there  being  no  more 
than  sixty  in  some  cases  in  14  lbs.  of  sets,  whilst  in  others 
there  may  be  as  many  as  eighty-seven,  and  in  one  case 
ninety-seven,  and  these  selected  sets. 

1  think,  therefore,  that  to  calculate  the  produce  by  a  g^ven 
quantity  of  sets,  varying  in  number  so  much  as  they  do  in 
difilerent  varieties,  is  apt  to  lead  to  an  incorrect  conclusion, 
for  it  follows  that  14  lbs.  of  sets  of  a  small  sample  will  plant 
half  as  much  more  gpK>und  as  those  of  a  larger  size  of  a  finer 
sample — that  is,  presuming  them  to  be  planted  at  equal 
distances. 

It  is,  I  think,  well  known  that  one  kind  of  Potato  will 
plant  half  as  much  more  gp^)und  than  some  other  varieties, 
simply  because  the  Potatoes  themselves  vary  in  size,  the 
sets  being  large  or  small  in  proportion  to  the  sort.  How, 
then*  can  the  produce  per  acre  be  calculated  when  it  is  not 
known  what  ground  they  occupy  ?  They  might  all  occupy 
an  equal  amount  of  ground,  but  of  that  we  have  no  proof, 
and  if  one  occupies  more  ground  than  another,  that  one  has 
an  undue  advantage  over  the  other. 

Irrespective  of  the  unequal  number  of  sets  in  a  gplven 
quantity  by  weight,  the  distance  they  are  planted  apart 
also  maxes  a  wide  difference  in  the  calculation.  *'  Ordinary 
distance,"  writes  "  Aoricola,"  "with  the  rows  3  feet  apart." 
We  are  left  to  guess  what  ordinary  distance  signifies.  In 
some  localities  Potatoes  are  planted  in  rows  2  feet  3  inches 
apart,  2  feet  6  inches,  a  very  common  distance,  3  feet  in 
some  cases,  but  this  is  rare  amongst  Potato-growers,  and 
occasionally  3  feet  6  inches;  as  for  distance  in  the  rows, 
some  plant  at  1  foot,  others  at  15  inches,  some  at  18  inches, 
others  at  20  inches. 

"  Upwards  and  Onwards  "  does  not  relieve  my  doubts 
on  this  head.    He  plants  in  rows  42  inches  apart,  and  firom 

15  to  20  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Here  again  a  differ- 
ence of  5  inches  will  tell  immensely  in  calculating  the  pro- 
duce per  acre  from  a  small  quantity  planted.  1  can  assure 
the  last-named  correspondent  that  I  do  care  to  bear  in  me- 
mory what  he  writes,  and  am  much  interested  and  benefited 
by  perusing  his  occasional  papers  in  this  Journal.  His 
notices  of  distance  and  of  ground  occupied  arc  certainly  given 
in  some  of  his  articles,  **  sufficient  to  suit  the  customs  of 
most  localities,"  by  which  1  presume  sufficient  is  written  for 
practical  purposes.  That  I  readily  admit;  but  viewing 
them  as  experiments  I  think  they  lose  much  of  their 
value  through  the  omission  of  important  particulars  which 
he  is  so  particular  in  recording  with  reference  to  some 
varieties — viz.,  the  ground  occupied,  the  size  of  the  sets, 
and  their  distance  apart.  "Aoricola"  writes,  he  "had 
credible  information  of  a  still  higher  result  than  that  ob- 
tained by  *  W.  W.  H.'  and  Mi*.  Lupton."  Perhaps  he  will 
state  when,  where,  and  by  whom. 

"Upwards  and  Onwards"  claims  a  greater  yield  per 
acre  lor  his  root  of  Neg^o  than  that  of  Mr.  Lupton's  two 
roots.  His  occupied  a  square  yard,  those  of  Mr.  Lupton 
4  feet  on  the  side,  or  16  square  feet,  and  yet  his  is  the 
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he^Tieet  (or  eqnftl)  produce  per  oore.      Hr.  Laptcn'g  seta 
wete  of  aTBTs^  size.    The;  did  not  spread  ho  mach,  us  thsy 

I  moat  cordially  afn-ee  irltli  the  concluding  sentence  of 
"Aqkicoia" — Tiz.,  "that  the  f^ee  discasBioa  of  this  and 
similaT  topio  ia  not  an  uniniportAnt  atop  towards  farther 
progress,"  and  I  can  assure  him  that  I  bad  no  other  object 
is  view  Uian  to  further  that  result  as  much  as  possible. 

We  have  yet  to  leant  many  things  in  Potato  onlture — vie., 
the  distance  at  which  they  can  be  moat  profitably  planted, 
the  hinds  most  snitable  for  different  sails,  the  most  deairabia 
kinds  for  fating  and  alao  for  productiveness,  the  most  bene- 
ficial mannres.  and  the  most  approved  method  of  growing  this 


erop.  AU  thia  can  only  be  secured  by  ioetitiituig  ft  set  of 
experiments  in  different  localities,  each  person  planting  la 
eqaal  number,  an  squat  weig-ht,  and  an  eqaa.!  qnanti^  at 
grocnd.  We  have  clubs  of  all  sorts,  and  I  think  none  would 
be  more  useful  than  a  "  Potato  Club,"  suoh  aa  was  piopoMd 
some  time  ago  by  Colonel  Newman,  Hillside,  Cheltenham, 
Their  eiperiments  and  experience  would  form  a  very  intareat' 
ing  and  valneble,  because  reliable,  report,  and  the  aoniul 
dinner  would  be  all  that  could  be  desired,  each  exhibitor 
being  obliged  t«  exhibit  his  dish  not  only  flt  for  table  bat 
fit  to  eat.  All  the  members  present  woiUd  be  judges,  the 
winner  obtuning  his  laorets  by  the  votes  of  the  Bajail?. 
— Q.  Abbst. 


AUEICCLA 
A  ONCE  very  popnlar  plant,  thongh  it  has  lost  very  many  ' 
of  ite  old  anpporteie,  is,  I  am  pleased  to  see,  likely  to  again 
become  a  more  general  favourite,  though  I  regret  to  say 
that  it  ia  very  questionable  whether  many  of  uia  best  old 
Bor^  ore  not  entirely  iost.  Though  I  cannot  assist  in  ob- 
tuning  those  old  favourites  I  will  give  a  few  ahoi-t  notes 
upon  their  culture  generally,  ea  they  may  be  of  use  to  ama- 
teurs and  others  not  well  informed  upon  the  subject. 

The  plants  having  done  flowering,  about  the  beginning  of 
May  place  them  on  slates  in  the  open  sir,  or,  what  is  better, 
in   an  Anricnla-frame,  to  which  I  intend  referring  be&ve 
concluding.   Tboy 
should   be   placed 
in  such  a  position 
aa  will  admit  of  the 
morning  sun  shin- 
ing full  upon  them 
until    about   nine 
o'clock,    but    the 
situation  to  be   a 
shady  one  durin; 
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the  day.  Carefully 
beep  them  clear 
of  all  dead  leaves. 
These  when  they 
decay  ahould  be 
removed,  taking 
every  precaution, 
by  thouEe  of  both 
hands,  not  to  tear 

or  otherwise  injure  the  plant  in  taking  away  any  leaf  which 
may  not  be  ripened  at  the  base.  Such  sfeming  trifles  can 
not  be  too  strictly  enforced  in  the  culture  of  good  vsnetiea 
of  this  plant.  In  dry  weather  water  with  moderate  free- 
dom, being  careful  that  each  plant  has  ita  drainage  perfect. 
About  the  first  week  in  June  remove  them  into  their  summer 
quarters,  which  should  be  a  shady  situation  in  a  coo!  place, 
where  the  air  can  have  tolerably  free  access  to  them,  atill 
continuing  to  give  them  wateriD^s  when  required. 

About  the  second  week  in  August  prepare  to  pot  them. 
Stimulating  composts,  though  succcaaful  for  a  season,  are 
very  detrimental  to  lastiug  vigour  in  plun^  of  tbta  tribe, 
and  are  indeed  the  primary  cause  of  early  decoy.  The  com- 
post I  adviae  is  one  part  of  good  loam  (yellow)  obtained 
from  thoroughly  decayed  turf,  one  part  of  thoroughly  de- 
composed leaf  mould  (unless  the  turves  from  which  the  loam 
had  been  obtained  were  very  thin,  for  if  so  the  decayed 
herbage  will  be  sufficient,  end  leaf  mould  may  be  diapeneed 
with),  one  part  decayed  frame-dnog,  or  one  part  cowdung 
which  bos  been  laid  by  nnd  kept  moist  for  a  lengthened 
time,  the  latter  ia  preferable.  Add  to  these  a  fourth  part 
->f  silver  sand,  and,  where  obtainable,  a  liberal  dash  of  river 
,and — sittings  of  small  grain'  well  washed.  Where  this 
atter  is  not  to  be  bod  a  few  potsherds  broken  small  will 
mswer  instead.  Previous  to  mixing  these  ingredients  tOKC- 
*"5r  let  them  dry  if  necessary,  for  unless  they  are  all  mode- 
->tiely  BO  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  thoroughly  in- 
.orporato  them.  The  compost  prepared,  well  cleaned  and 
iffectively  crocked  pots  will  be  neoesaaiy.  The  crocks  should 
4e  up  aa  Uttle  room  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots  s°  neisible 


CULTUEE. 

If  the  plants  ai'S  yonng,  or  ofTaets,  turn  tliem  oat  of  the 
pots,  and  carefhll;  pick  out  from  amongEt  tha  roots  some  of 
the  older  soil.     Qive  them  a  moderate  shift,  and  preai  tbti 
soil  firmly  around  the  old  ball.     Should  the  plooti  be  old 
shalce  away  moat  of  the  old  soil,  and  having  carefuily  prunsd 
and  cut  away  all  dead  roots,  &a.,  repot  them  in  moderate- 
sized  pots.     In  doing  so  care  sbonld  be  taken  to  pioperiy 
divide  the  roots  from  each  other,  shaking  the  soil  uioety 
between  and  around  them,  and  keeping  the  crown  well  up. 
Having  given  them  a  good  watering,  they  sbonld  ba  ^[ain 
placed  in  a  shady  sheltered  situation,  until,  having  made 
fi-esh  toota,  the; 
are  re-established 
in  their  pots. 

I  give  a  sketoh 
of  an  Anricula- 
frame  whichi  have 
fo  und  very  aervioe- 
able  in  the  aultnra 
of  these  plants, 
and  into  which  I 
would  plaoe  them 
when  potted,  and 
indeed  this  should 
bo  Uieir  general 
abode,  as  thu  mode 
of  protection  and 
shelter  is  preftr- 
able  toflrameahav- 
in  g  air-brioks  baok 
and  front,  Mwhaa, 
rill  be  seen,  ia  very  simple 
posts  as  legs  npon  whioh 
to  support  the  whole  beiug  the  first  requisites.  A  divi- 
sion runs  through  the  whole  length,  thue  forming  a  uerth 
and  Bouth  aspect  for  the  planta  when  properlj  piaetA. 
On  either  of  those  sides  shelves  are  placed,  on  whidi  aie 
put  the  planU  in  pota.  The  north  side  will  be  ftmnd  » 
nice  cool  place  for  them  in  summer,  and  they  will  be  pro- 
tected alike  from  very  severe  storms,  insects,  Ac ;  whilat 
the  south  is  admirably  adapted  for  tbem  in  winter,  8>^BK 
them  what  ia  ao  essential — an  atmosphere  entirely  deviw 
of  the  damp  at  all  times  contained  in  glass  pits,  &0.,  ia 
winter;  beside?,  every  opportunity  can  be  taken  of  adinjt- 
tiug  tho  aun'siays  when  wanted  the  most.  In  this  poaituniF 
too,  the  stock  con  be  flowered  and  tended  in  comfort.  It 
will  be  readily  perceived  that  the  middle  partition  will  be 
a  greit  asEistance  to  either  of  the  enda  we  have  in  view, 
OS  the  empty  space  on  the  north  side  when  the  plaato 
are  on  the  opposit«  shelves  in  winter,  will  aaaiat  materiaUji 
the  shutters  are  being  closed,  in  keeping  out  the  frMt; 
whilst  tbe  empty  apace  on  the  sonthem  side  will,  in  sum nwT^ 
aid  maierially  in  keeping  the  other  cool.  By  aimi^T  ooa- 
structed  hinges  the  roof  of  cither  side  may  be  turned  over 

Xn  the  other,  thua  giving  tbe  plants  the  benefit  of  a  ' 
lission  of  air  when  needed,  though  I  would,  if  c 
ing  another  frame,  have  the  roof  of  glass-    The 

made  to  take  off  and  on,  may  also  bya  little  om 

be  made  the  means  of  breaking  too  strong  a  w^d,  ••  ^^ 
be  needed. 

The  propagation  of  these  planta  is  effected  l:^  taking  flma 
t*.-  lid  Dlar*'  -<fHts  snfflcieBtiy  large  to  ftni ""- 
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■biwld  to  tahm  fM  the  plants  in  May,  or  as  aoon  as 
tlM  flaate  teis  done  flowering,  pLuing  theaft  imdar  a  luukU 

aimOar  to  that  reooauiieiided  for  potting, 
r/in  addition,  a  doable  qoantity  of  loam.  Wlien 
tooted  tkij  are  to  be  potted  and  treated  aa  adTiied  above. ' 
WhflB  ofiwti  cf  any  partieiilar  rariety  desired  to  be  pro- 1 
pagated  eaanoi  be  obtained  in  May,  a  few  may  be  taken  off  \ 
and  alrack  in  Angoat,  when  the  old  plants  are  potted.  Great  \ 
care  Aqald,  howerer,  be  taken  that  the  plants  be  not  too 
much  i^jiued,  aa  wounds  apon  them  at  tlus  season  are  rezy  | 
saaeaplihle  of  damp,  and  are,  conBeqoently,  i^t  to  end  in  the  j 
rot,  ao  much  so,  indeed,  that  I  would  not  advise  any  to  I 
attempt  the  opention  who  can  pat  it  off  for  a  season.  i 

In  saving  aeeds  great  attenticn  sbonld  be  paid  to  selecting  • 
good  aosts  only ;  by  a  jadicioos  use  of  the  alpine  variedea  { 
impicgnated  with  some  of  o>ai  best  old  sorts,  much  may  yet . 
be  done  with  these  qoaint  plants.  No  variation  in  the  treat-  i 
ment  of  the  plants  is  necessary  for  saving  seed.  The  latter 
mnat  be  watched  that  it  may  be  secnred  when  ripe. 

Thsrs  are  two  ways  of  sowing.  The  seeds  sown  abont  the  < 
middle  of  Aognst  in  boxes  or  pans  of  li^t  earth,  generally  \ 
remain  till  the  spring  before  germinating,  snd  then  come  np  i 
modi  eariier  than  those  sown  in  the  spring,  and  are  mach  | 
stronger  and  soon<:7  reaiGy  for  pot  ting.  Seedlings  are,  how-  \ 
ever,  readily  raised  bv  keeping  the  seeds  in  the  pod  ontil : 
Febiuaij,  when  they  xi:ay  be  eo^n  as  above,  and  placed  in  a  • 
moderately  Seated  irame,  to  be  potted  off  when  snSciently  | 
lane  to  handle.  '  ; 

in  conclusion,  takio:;  into  oonaideratioii  the  position  in  ! 
which  the  Anricnla  grows  natoraUv.  the  hill  sides  and  moon-  \ 
taina  of  soathem  £jrope,  aad  Switzerland  especially,  where 
daring  the  whole  of  the  colder  winter  months  it  is  covered 
with  a  thick  ooat  of  snow,  we  are  in  possession  of  the  facts 
that  it  likes  a  cool,  in<Hst,  even  temperature,  with  but 
moderate  light  in  winter,  a  perfect  drainage — as  the  hillside 
position  ahows — with  a  free  s^ipply  of  light  and  moisture, 
when  the  return  of  spring  reinvigoratea  them. 

When  the  plants  are  perfcrc'.in;;;  their  blooms,  care  should 
be  taken  that  wet  or  damp  oi  any  kind  does  not  frequently 
rest  ufoa  them  in  dull  weather.—W.  Eaklet,  IH^tvreiL 


THE  CUMBIXG  DEVOXIEXSIS  EOSE. 

I  HAVS  to  thank  "  D.,  Deal,"  in  his  valuable  and  interest- 
ing artide  on  new  Soses,  for  so  kindjy  mentioning  my  name 
in  fjOBnertJon  with  the  climbing  Dcvoniensis.  Though  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  the  public  this  truly 
noble  dimber,  I  must  disclaim  the  credit  of  having  fixed  the 
sporL  I  met  with  it  in  the  west  of  England,  and  imagine 
itM  odgin  to  be  accidenta].  Apprehending  its  probable 
merits  MM  a  dimbing  Rose  I  b'^ugiit  what  I  could  of  it,  and 
have  been  proving  and,  I  trust,  improving  it  for  the  last  two 
yesn  in  the  rosery  here,  so  that  1  can  now  with  confidence 
il  as  the  finest  li^Lt  climbing  Rose  in  cultiva- 


WOBJL  FOB  THE  WEEK. 

■JTCHJUI   OABDEM. 

Ths  state  of  the  weather  preraita  mnch  being  done  in 
the  open  garden.  Aapantgiu,  it  a  constant  succetsion  is 
requixed,  a  bed  should  be  made  eveiy  fortnight  till  the  end 
oi  March,  a  slight  heat  onlv  is  neoeasaty.  Keep  the  frames 
dose  and  cover  np  well  tall  the  ahoots  make  their  appear- 
ance, when  th^  ■hoold  have  U^t  and  air.  Capncwn,  aeeds 
of  the  vazioos  aorta  ahonld  now  be  aown  in  pota,  whidi 
should  be  placed  in  a  hotbed.  Cweumhen,  if  a  8eed4>ed  is 
made  and  the  dnng  was  previondy  well  ^spared,  it  will  be 
ready  to  receive  the  seeds  after  having  stood  a  few  daya  to 
let  the  rank  steam  pass  off;  a  layer  of  light  sifted  soil  may 
then  be  placed  on  the  sozfrioe  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  indies, 
sow  the  seed  in  shallow  pans  or  in  pots  half  filled  with  leaf 
monld.  After  sowing  lay  a  piece  of  glass  on  the  top  of  the 
pan  or  pot  to  prevent  mice  getting  at  them.  JEtdney  Bsoas, 
a  crop  now  sown  in  small  pota,  and  when  ni  a  sufficient  slie 
planted  in  a  lazge  pit  where  there  is  a  command  of  heat, 
will  produce  more  abundantly  than  those  in  pota.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  red  spider  into  the  forcing-house  will  also 
be  avoided  by  adopting  this  plan,  if at^rooms,  beds  for  eariy 
crops  should  now  be  made.  The  horse-droppings  most  be 
previou&ly  well  worked  to  prevent  them  from  attaining  a 
burmng  heat.  Keep  the  dnng  well  beaten  down  at  the  time 
of  making.  Poiaioes,  if  it  is  not  convenient  to  prepare  beds 
for  them  immediately,  plant  some  in  small  pots  and  place 
them  in  any  comer  of  the  forcing-house,  where  they  can 
remain  until  they  have  made  their  appearance  above  ground. 
They  should  then  be  planted  out  or  be  placed  in  a  situation 
where  they  can  receive  a  suffidency  of  light. 

Where  the  means  are  at  command,  we  would  recommend 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  to  be  dressed  with  the  foUowing 
composition,  as  wdl  as  waahing  the  walls  against  which  thej 
are  growing.  Scotch  snuff,  fresh  slaked  lime,  and  sulphur 
vivom,  of  esdi  1  lb.,  nux  with  soapsuds  to  the  consistence 
of  paint,  add  sufficient  soot  to  make  it  of  a  grey  colour,  and 
lay  on  with  small  paiat-bmshes. 


its  strong  growth  of  one-year-old  wood  it  will  be 
a  most  abundant  and  early  bloomer.    My  pillar  speci- 
hi  the  open  air  were  so  beautiful  in  the  spring  that 
t2iej  hatf-vcrified  dear  old  Dr.  Watts — 


had 


fair '» the  hote,  what  «  beutifa:  flower ! 

the  end  of  May  the  pIllarB  were  clothed  with 
from  top  to  bottom.      Owing  to  this  same 
growth   its   flowers  in  the   autumn   are  not   so 
,  thongh  in  this  resp^^ct  I  am  improving  it,  and 
lany  Hundreds  of  fine  blooms  this  year  as  late  as 
When  more  kn  jwn  and  more  grown  it  will,  I 
take  yncedenw  of  all  its  fair  rivals  in  the  ranks  of 
■"         . — HnxBT  Cunns,  ror^way. 


Potato. — I  cannot  answer  your 
sf  last  week,  abont  the  Early  King.    I  never  grew  it, 
it  ii  n  eiwllinji,  from  the  Fluke,  and  I  know  it  well  bj 
"  JL  HJ'  calls  it  *'a  round  Potato,"  but  in  respect 
tnfcen  from  the  soil,  it  mnat  be  judged  of  mm 
m  km  eokfOT, — ^Urwaxos  ahd  Okwabds. 


FIX>WKS  GABDEK. 

The  planting  of  large  shrubberiea  on  lawns  is  one  of  the 

principal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  beautiful  specimeoa  of 

shrubs,  aa  many  chosoe  specimens  are  planted  in  them,  which 

in  a  short  time  are  hiddoi  or  killed  by  the  luzuriant-grow- 

!  ing  sorts.    If  th^  are  not  completdy  killed  they  are  but 

skeletons  of  what  they  ought  to  be.    To  obviate  this  and 

stOl  retain  the  feature  of  a  ahrubbezy,  we  wouldreoonunend 

them  to  be  planted  singly  on  the  grass  at  such  a  diitanre 

\  from  each  other  as  to  allow  of  their  showing  their  proper 

!  character.    A  hole  may  be  dug  and  suitable  soil  put  in  for 

-  each  plant  if  necessary.    The  turf  should  then  be  laid  dovn 

j  nearly  close  to  them,  leaving  only  a  small  drde  round  each. 

I  Thus  effect  may  be  given  without  disturbing  the  roots  by 

,  digging  or  crowding  the  shrubs  so  much  as  to  mar  the 

'  b^ut  J  of  each  indi^ual  spedes. 

GBSSVHOUBB  AXD  CONSKBVATOST. 

The  continuance  of  wintry  weather  will  nut  allow  of  any 
essential  variation  of  treatment  here.  The  precaotioiis 
previoualy  recommended  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  allow- 
ing exterior  influences  to  govern,  in  a  measure,  the  tempera- 
ture within  the  houses  mu^t  be  insisted  on.  Should  hi^ 
winds  prevail,  little  air  need  be  admitted.  Few  of  our  glMs 
houses  are  so  consfamcted  as  totally  to  exclude  air ;  aided  bw 
the  pressure  of  strong  currents  it  will  be  insinuated  throogn 
every  crack  and  crevice,  and  the  necessity  of  admitting  it 
by  other  means  obviated,  at  the  same  time  more  fire  heat  is 
rec^uired  to  preserve  the  requtrite  temperature  of  50^,  whidi 
is  ample,  while  the  thermometer  indicates  aolow  a  degree  of 
cold  outside.  Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias  will  require  a  liberal 
supply  of  water,  and,  possibly,  incieaaed  pot  room.  Pdar- 
goniums  to  be  cantioosly  eneonraged  to  activity.  The  moold 
intended  lor  greenhouse  plants  ahonld  be  prepared  and 
sweetened  by  several  taming^  anda  sopdent  snmilty  lor  im- 
mediate nae  ahonld  be  stortd  in  sa  speo  shed.  Intheeoii- 
servatocy,  Kennedyaa,  4e.,  will  be  showing  bloom,  and  what 
training  th^  require  ahonld  be  done  at  once^bntthepnming 
of  these  should  not  take  pkos  oata  after  Moosamg.  Wheir 
Onuige  trees  are  growB  to  dseotate  the  flower  gndai  is 
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gammer,  care  should  be  taken  to  pzevent  their  begiiming  to 
grow  previous  to  their  removal  to  tiie  open  air,  and  more 
especially  if  the  trees  are  wintered  in  a  dark-roofed  house. 
Tom  all  greenhouse  plants  frequently  to  prevent  them 
growing  one-sided,  and  see  that  no  decayed  leaves  are  allowed 
to  remain  on  them. 

STOVE. 

Give  as  little  moisture  here  as  possible,  and  do  not  aim 
at  high  temperature,  the  colour  and  durability  of  flowers 
win  show  how  injurious  both  are  in  excess  at  this  period. 
When  such  plants  as  Aphelandras,  Justicias,  Poinsettias, 
and  other  wmter-flowering  sorts  have  done  blooming  they 
should  be  removed  to  a  £ier  atmosphere,  and  water  gra- 
dually withheld  to  effect  the  proper  ripening  of  their  wood. 
With  stove  climbers  not  required  to  bloom  before  the 
autumn,  pruning  may  be  deferred  for  some  time  yet,  which 
for  an  caller  show  should  be  done  at  once.  Passion-Flowers, 
Bignonias,  and  similar  plants,  which  make  long  annual 
shoots,  should  only  have  the  wood  thinned,  and  slightly 
shortened,  while  some  others,  as  Combretum,  Beaumontia, 
&c,  may  be  spurred-in.  Much  depends  on  the  space  allowed 
for  their  growth.  A  portion  of  the  stock  of  Achimenes, 
Gesneras,  and  Gloxinias,  may  now  be  potted  in  light  mould, 
and  placed  in  gentle  warmth.  Some  of  the  Gesnera  zebrina 
whi<m  were  first  in  flower,  should  soon  be  induced  to  rest 
for  early  work  next  autumn.  This  is  easilv  done  by  with- 
holding water,  and  keeping  their  foliage  still  exposed  to  the 
light.  Such  of  the  Orchids  as  are  commencing  growth,  if 
veiy  dry,  may  have  a  little  water  applied  to  the  roots,  this 
must  be  done  cautiously.  The  best  way  is  to  apply  it 
round  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  by  no  means  to  satm^te  the 
soil  around  the  collar.  Lose  not  a  moment  in  extermi- 
nating insects. — VV.  Esans. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHXN  GARDEN. 

OuT-OF-DooB  work  very  much  depended  on  the  weather. 
Wheeled  chiefly  from  rubbish-heap  in  frosty  days  and  morn- 
ings. CJollected  a  little  more  ice  to  make  more  sure.  Trenched 
and  turned  over  previously  ridged  ground,  to  give  it  the 
benefit  of  the  pulverising  effect  of  a  good  frost,  and  protected 
what  needed  protection ;  but  Nature  has  riven  us  the  best 
of  all  protection  in  the  shape  of  a  good  fafi  of  snow,  which, 
beaideB  keeping  thincs  safe  in  the  meantime,  will  help  greatly 
when  it  melts  to  fill  our  pools  and  tanks  for  next  season. 
For  the  mode  of  collecting  snow  instead  of  ice  see  a  previous 
Number.  In  the  Mushroom-house  introduced  more  Bhubarb 
and  Sea-kale,  and  a  number  of  Potatoes  in  small  pots,  to  fill 
the  pots  with  roots  before  transplanting.  Cleaned  and  ex- 
amined Mushroom-beds,  keeping  the  house  cool,  as  we  do 
not  wish  for  a  great  supply  just  now.  To  make  the  most  of 
a  garden,  and  to  allow  the  gardener  to  do  the  best  with  his 
productions,  he  ought  to  know  of  all  changes  as  to  company 
as  soon  or  even  sooner  than  the  cook  and  the  housekeeper. 
When  gardeners  are  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  these  matters,  the 
possessors  of  gardens  must  expect  a  glut  of  rarities  when 
th^  value  them  least,  and  a  deficiency  of  them  just  when 
th^  would  value  them  most. 

Put  up  some  beds  for  Potatoes,  but  the  weather  has  pre- 
vented us  planting  them.  Gave  light  and  air,  except  on 
enawj  days,  to  Badishes,  Lettuces,  and  Cauliflowers.  When 
cold  and  dull,  and  especially  when  snowing,  the  plants  will 
sustain  no  injury  if  in  darkness  for  several  days  and  nights, 
instead  of  one  night  only.  The  great  rule  of  safety  in  such 
cases  ia  simply  to  make  sure  that  the  plants  shut  up  are  too 
2>ld  to  grow,  for  growing  even  by  extension  in  such  con- 
tinued darkness  would  be  ruinous. 

We  recollect  being  told  of  a  case  in  point  by  the  late  Mr. 
WedEs,  sen.,  the  great  mechanist,  to  whom  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  for  most  of  the  improvements  in  heating  by  hot 
water.  In  his  younger  days  he  had  been  a  practical  gar- 
dener, and  about  New-year's  time  he  had  a  pit  or  frame  of 
fine  Cocnmbers,  we  forget  whioh  now,  but  heated  and  banked 
np  with  £Brmenting  material  Some  neighbouring  gardeners 
^«lled  on  him  on  New-year's  day,  ostensibly  to  see  him,  but 
n  reality  to  get  "a  wrinkle"  about  these  Cucumbers.  It 
«rag  a  very  oold,  frosty,  snowy  day,  and  the  covering  had 
*^<*  iif»^«^ly  K>iud  ck>f^  »■  ^itUe  ^'^  le*  ♦»»«  v^q^^ors  ^«  *M 


inside.  Some  of  them  stared,  and  better  stared,  and  winkisd 
at  each  other  aa  th^  pointed  to  the  oovering,  thinkiny  thai 
in  this  they  had  discovered  the  secret;  and  withoat  iTHrg 
a  single  question  as  to  the  oovering,  went  home  to  oonv 
their  Cucumber  {^j^nts  into  disease,  insect  hazboiDSi,  aid 
ultimate  death.  We  think  we  can  see  the  old  wortiiy  beAve 
us  now  as  he  chuckled  and  told  the  tale,  always  oolicbidiBg 
with  the  observation,  "You  know  I  would  have  bem  too 
glad  to  tell  them  that  such  darkness  in  any  amount  of  light 
was  an  exceptional  case,  only  warranted  by  the  peoofiar 
circumstances ;  but  as  they  were  too  proud  to  do  anything 
but  look,  I  also  was  proud  enough  to  withh(^  ai^  csplan- 
ation,  merely  because  it  was  not  asked  for."  Amid  the 
excitement  of  the  present  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  wo!rthies 
and  the  original  geniuses  to  whom  we  owe  much.  We  tiieaet 
learned  the  lesson  never  to  refrain  irom  politely  maWitg 
inquiry  on  aJl  suitable  occasions;  and  that,  therafovs^  to 
walk  round  a  garden  and  do  nothing  more  than  look,  and 
thus  flnd  nothing  on  whioh  to  ground  an  inquiry  or  exnreH 
admiration,  is  not  the  plan  to  g^vo  pleasure  to  the  ffazoener 
visited,  nor  yet  the  means  for  gaining  a  personal  advantiffe 
from  the  visit.  As  the  result  of  some  experience  we  coobK- 
dently  state  that  the  smallest  g^den  visited  may  well 
afford  instruction,  and  in  some  cases  even  more  than  some 
palatial  residences,  where  we  are  apt  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  the  gorgeous  and  the  brilliant.  In  no  case  will  we  be 
likely  to  gain  much  if  we  are  too  stolid  to  obsexre^  or,  like 
Mr.  Weeks*8  visitors,  merely  look,  and  wink,  and  say  nothing. 

rSUIT  QABDBN. 

Looked  over  fruit-room.  Moved  Strawbeiiy  plants  ia 
bloom  in  the  pit  to  the  best  part  for  light  and  air.  Damped 
Vines  in  early  house  in  sunny  days ;  iJso  gave  a  sprinUing 
in  such  days  to  the  early  Peaches  to  soften  the  paint  of  day 
and  sulphur  in  whioh  the  buds  are  encased.  Those  who 
have  Peaches  in  bloom  just  now  in  this  dull  weather  onist 
use  every  means  of  getting  the  fruit  set,  such  as  giving 
tJiem  the  advantage  of  every  ray  of  light,  and  either  dust- 
ing the  pollen  on  the  stigma  by  means  of  a  camel-hair 
brush,  or  by  using  a  flat  thin  board  for  qnicUy  moving 
backwards  and  forwards  near  the  trees  in  the  way  of  a  fan. 
This  we  consider  far  preferable  in  such  dull  shifty  weather 
to  making  large  flres  so  as  to  heat  the  house  suffiieiently  to 
admit  of  great  quantities  of  air. 

Air-giving  is  a  matter  of  much  moment  in  all  cases  of  early 
forcing,  both  as  respects  success  and  economy.  There  is 
not  only  the  expense  of  firing  during  the  day,  to  permit  of 
free  'air-giving  in  severe  cmd  weather,  but  there  ia  the 
danger  of  having  an  extra  heat  in  the  heating  mediom 
increased  by  a  sudden  outburst  of  sun,  and  the  two  heats 
combining  with  a  dry,  cold,  parching  air  rob  the  yoong 
growth  of  its  moisture,  and  the  evaporation  is  apt  to  become 
so  great  and  rapid  that  the  action  of  the  roots  is  nnaUe  to 
supply  it.  In  such  changeable  weather  it  is  better  to  give 
only  a  little  air  at  the  top  of  the  house  early,  and  then  to  keep 
up  no  more  artificial  heat  than  will  just  keep  all  g<nng  on 
quietly,  and  then  if  the  sun  do  come  out  a  considerable  rise 
from  sun  heat  will  have  none  of  the  bad  effects  which  heat 
from  artificial  sources  would  entail,  unless  countorbalaneed 
by  this  wastefril  and  dangerous  free  air-giving.  Thai  anp- 
pose  in  such  weather  as  this,  stormy  and  froirty,  a  hooBe  of 
Peaches  setting  and  in  bloom,  we  would  be  satisfied  witt 
from  50^  to  55®  at  night.  If  the  morning  augured  a  dnil 
cold  day,  we  would  put  on  a  small  fire,  so  as  to  raise  the 
temperature  to  about  60®,  with  a  very  little  air  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  roof,  just  to  prevent  stagnation  ill  the 
atmosphere.  If  the  momiog  promised  a  sunny  day,  ibtm 
we  would  put  on  no  fire,  wait  until  the  sun  raiMd  tAuB  heat 
to  from  60  to  65^  then  give  a  little  air  at  the  top,  end  on^ 
increase  it  when  the  heat  from  the  sun  rose  above  76*»^A 
close  heat  at  that  degree  and  upwards  would  be  danqinrani, 
but  it  would  be  relished  from  sun  heat,  and  cspeoiaUy  whan 
a  little  air  was  previously  given  to  prevent  all  danger  of 
scorching  or  scalding,  and  thus  the  danger  on  cold  days 
would  be  very  much  less  than  by  admitting  a  great  amomit 
of  cold  frosty  air.  Of  course  when  the  tomperatore  owtridu 
approaches  what  the  inside  temperature  ought  to  be  air 
may  be  given  veiy  fireely.  We  only  wish  it  to  be  linaily 
understood  that  for  tonder  things,  and  in  andh  ohengeeUe 
weather,  it  will  be  best  every  way  only  to  give  a  little  wixtJL 
the  rifi'^t  tiv^that  is,  eariy,  and  then  to  xegnkte  the 
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tciupciBtmv  eoiisid«imbIj  by  the  heatiiig  medhmip  beariog 
in  mind  tliat  tlw  biglier  fonns  of  nef^table  life  cannot 
lieidtliilj  CCTdnct  their  snccesxre  derekprnents  ixnlen  the 
heat  thej-  reoeiTe  23  pp>pc  rtian«d  to  the  nght  thej  eajoy. 

In  wunaj  days  it  is  also  important  to  shut  up  earlj  in  the 
aftercocB.  as  the  heat  frcm  the  cian  viih  its  electrical 
acticn  viU  1:«  coze  TaluaKe  than  a  later  Ire*?  circuliticn  of 
air,  which  frcm  its  rerr  c^>:dnv2s  weald  pre\en:  iLe  aim  irczn. 
ezertirg  ita  ealntazT  power.  In  thns  shutting  cp  earlv,  say 
from  two  to  three  o'ck-cl:.  two  thicgs  jnmz  l^  j^aarded 
againat — ^firat,  the  not  zr&ling  the  hcnse  too  bo:,  even  with 
ran  heat  enclosed,  which  is  :J1  the  more  particularly  to  le 
goarded  against  if  the  roo:  is  ek«e-^l£kzcd :  and  rnxnalj,  so 
to  proportion  the  aoticn  of  the  nre  heat  that  it  would  jest 
h€gin  to  act  as  the  heat  ircn  natural  causes  Lad  descended 
to  the  pcint  of  saietv.  As  to  shatting  up  close  at  all,  we 
merely  allcde  to  it  Is  a  matter  of  cconcmy  in  feel,  which 
many  of  tu  mnsr  male  a  £r5:  cossideration  CTen  new.  after 
all  the  adrantages  frcm  rcilways.  But  for  that,  in  all  c2:=e- 
glaied  roofs  we  would  rail.er  have  little  cpenisgs  at  the 
zidge  of  the  hocse  ccliietic  usiy  nigh;  and  Jay.  It  is  aii::xz- 
ing  hew  elective  ev^n  h Ah- inch  openings  in  width  are  in 
prerenticg  stagnation  0:  ^.ir,  cr  scaldisg  or  sccrohin^,  wlen 
it  gets  hot. 

We  rec-:lltct  s-:rzi  y^:^s  2.z:-  seefr^  a  dne  eii=ifle  ■:: 
pmdent  fcrethznclt  in  i  irltnd  whc-se  garden  we  visited  in 
early  sprinz.  It  bs.-!  l^en  a  nue  sunny  day.  though  the 
air  was  cc!d  t-ehic-i  the  s-r,  and  tLe  hcuses  where  i  Lizh 
t^mperatiire  had  to  le  n^aint^iined,  were  shut  up  early.  We 
entered  a  Cu«rwml-cr-h':u5t-  tarly  in  the  af^emotn,  and  were 
forced  at  irst  to  rzn  -lut  azain.  the  heat  wis  so  eioes- 
aire.  By  a  mistake  the  Tilre  c^.-nnectinj  the  Cucumler-house 
with  apKJwert'ul  fcciler  hid  been  f-r-enei,  and  the  pipes  were 
near  enough  the  t-:iline-f-:int  to  prerent  the  hand  t::: fil- 
ing them.  At  on-.^  the  valve  was  reversed,  the  paths  slushed 
with  water,  the  c-eds  and  the  leaves  c:  the  plants  syringed, 
the  latter  c  a  their  und-er  sice,  and  small  cpenin;^  znaiie  fcr  the 
escape  cf  tie  heate  i  air  it  the  ridgre.  The  man  in  cliir^r. 
£nding  the  znist^e.  t-os  throwing  optcn  hottcm  s^d  tcr 
Tcntilatcrs  with  the  greatest  freedcm  ;  and  we  have  n  j 
dcnbt  if  thit  course  ha-i  c^en  :■: -lowed  even  fcr  a  shrrt  time, 
the  rides  c:  *.he  l-cst  leaves  wculi  have  heen  found  eo^rchei 
nest  day.  while  fr:m  ilk  treatment  adcpted  there  was  little 
or  no  damage  dene.  In  suoh  a  case  it  wculi  have  leen 
*~^nite  time  enough  to  have  let  the  pipes  get  sens.bly  warm  ly 
^•"ST  o'ckxk,  asi  then  incieaseu  the  heat  gr^ual^y  as  the 
mn  heat  lost  its  p-:wer. 

What  has  teen  said  alcve  as  to  Peaches  will  also  refer  to 
Vines  and  other  Sr^it  trer*.  E^jly  Vines  wi:h  the  lunches 
in  blocm  might  as  well  he  I  rushed  ever  in  3  sunny  hccr. 
thcQ^  for  setting  p urp-isi*  n,:  thing  is  better  than  drawinj; 
a  drj  hand  gentiy  alcnz  the  bunch,  so  as  to  scatter  the 
|>oLec,  and  relieve  the  t:p  c:  the  pistil  of  its  02p-liie  hoed 
m  the  shape  cf  the  calyi  ■:*:  the  fewer. 

We  have  been  consiieraMy  hinde:>ed  wi:h  5on:e  -rma- 
menxal  i^antzng.  ^-c,  owire  to  the  frost  and  sno^.  That  is 
of  Httle  eccsequence  in  a  garden  where  the  men  can  he 
eaeily  charged,  but  it  is  >::ten  a  veiy  serious  thin.-  wiih  tbrfe 
who  ccntract  f:r  plcnti- j.  These' eniraged  in  flanting  i.:r 
timber  acdecrer  get  en  jretty  well  except  when  the  inew 
was  in  the  way,  as  the  1  il^s  oould  le  made  in  frcsty  m:m- 
ingi  and  days,  and  the  2-li>ntirg  proceeded  with  when  :t  was 
dry  and  £ne :  and  the  srnund  being  just  moist  and  net  wet, 
tlietitea  cr  plants  were  p  lanted  in  nrst-rate  ccndition.  A:\er 
T€fy  bcarj  STOWS  or  r-ins  it  would  eiten  l-e  economy  to 
wait  a  day  or  two  until  the  sT'.'und  had  tecome  more  idndly. 
aasBSher  a  tree  ner  a  Cathiige  plant  is  lihely  to  succee*! 
when  the  m^d  and  water  keep  spurting  about 
*B  shoes. 
{Berifri*-  c..'ji/::tum. — Allow  us  here  to  e:::press 
thanks  to  these  friemis,  and  especially  those  per- 
unknown  to  us,  who  have  given  us  their  experience 
naefol  sub-evergreen.  Most  of  these  friends,  how- 
the  matter  as  to  the  plant  bein?  nntonched  with  . 
rabbits  scmewhat  in  denbt.  Perhaps  the  most 
commnnication  received  is  f^rcm  a  well-known 
ci  great  experience ;  bet  as  we  have  not  had  time  j 
him  as  to  oar  using  his  name  publicly,  we  will  • 


here  give  part  cf  his  commanicatian  under  the  initiala  of 
"J.M."    Our  friend  says  :— 

"  About  six  years  ago  we  commenced  planting  rather  ex- 
tensively for  under-cover,  and  amongst  other  things  used 
was  a  quantity  cf  Mahonia  aquifbfium,  chieSy  planted  at 
shcrt  intervals  by  the  sides  of  the  rides,  the  intention  beiBg 
to  secure  both  utility  and  ornament.  Contrazy,  howerer, 
to  my  expectation,  they  have  been  almost  totally  deetnyed, 
and  I  noticed  to-day,  that  where  a  single  plant  was  to  be 
found,  the  leaves  were  much  nibbled,  and  lett  en  the  grooad ; 
but,  as  in  ye ur  case.  I  consider  the  plants  were  rather  small 
fer  thus  planting  in  wo>:ds  where  rabbits  abound.  In 
another  part  of  this  estate,  we  planted  three  years  aso  a 
few  large  plants,  all  of  which  have  dene  well,  although  uexe 
are  plenty  of  rabbits  to  be  found  near  them.  My  opinion  is, 
that  when  Mahonias  are  to  be  planted  fcr  cc>ver,  plants  of 
cc-nsiderable  size  and  strength  should  le  used;  fcr  then 
although  rabbits,  ikc.  might  nibble  the  cutside  leaves,  they 
would  not  be  so  likely  to  cut  the  plants  tetal!y  down.  Of 
ciurse,  such  larger  plants  would  be  higher  in  price,  hut  then 
a  less  number  weuld  be  re^_^ed,  and  I  lelieve  the  ultimate 
result  would  l-e  more  E?.t:=:actoiT.  If  this  plm  of  larger 
plants  is  net  zde-pted  the  rabbits,  ic.  sho-ildhe  kept  down 
en  the  fresh-planted  piece  Tintil  the  plants  are  established. 
After  that  the  rah  bits  will  sc-:-n  l<e«?ome  numer»:>u5  enough, 
as  se-vin  is  the  plants  are  established.  At  any  rate  here, 
where  rabbits,  .'":•:•..  are  so  numerous.  I  £nd  it  aln;Trt  useless 
to  riant  anv  unierw.x-d  when  the  ;:lant3  are  small  and 
yc  ung.  Dressing  large  -^^uanrlties  of  su:h  plants  with  any 
5::t  e:  mixture,  is  not  eniv  a  very  teiirus  wcrk,  but  one 
whi-^h  is  seldzm  folio we-i  with  sufioient^v  satisfactory 
results." 

We  have  no  dr-.lt  there  is  much  in  what  cur  ^leni  says, 
is  to  the  size  an-i  strength  e:  the  plants  :  c-jt  then,  on  the 
ether  hcnd,  vcunj.  stubbv  'lints,  i:  ler't  al:::>.  are  aiit  to 
mj.£e  fresh  growth  t-etter  than  older  stunte-i  plants. 

r~-:'.:-:/  Sadi,  y-:y:>iile  .>ii_j,  J'c. — Tc<^i  the  e-;:-portunity 
ef  a  zn-.TTs-  dav.  t?  iret  a  few  of  these  pr^r-eriv  cleaned  and 
put  away  ready  !e r  use.  Unless  !s*l-:ur  is  very  abundant, 
er  where  there  is  i  particular  pleasure  in  itten  iing  to  all 
these  Li:nuti.s.-.  as  in  the  ease  o:"  amateurs,  th'.-::-  is  little  or 
no  advantage  in  -icing  much  e^f  this  ser:  *.:  we:!::  in  private 
gardens,  as  oj  thv  division  of  lahour  the  regular  zvc-i  growers 
and  merchants  can  do  it  mere  exneniicaliv  iui  satisfidb- 
torlly.  Amongst  the  wonders  of  the  age,  ii  the  price  at 
■K^hioh  e-ur  leading  seedsmen  send  e-ct  their  serds.  so  nicely 
•lone  up,  and  the  speciac  practical  direct: ins  a-x^i-mpanying 
T-ach  packet,  cr  in  the  cataiigu^i  which  will  gen::al!y  accom- 
pany the  order.  ••  Live  and  let  live."  is  n:t  :n>  philan- 
thropic and  benevolent,  tut  it  insures  true  th:r:u^h-paced 
eornomy.  The  savin-j"  of  sser-is  shrull  in  general  ^e  chiefiy 
err.fr.cd  to  5car.>e  and  rar-:-  article?,  er  to  superior  varie- 
t:-.5  01  seme  cemmin  plants,  and  fer  th-^  rlcis-reof  dis- 
trihuting  them  to  these  whese  oiroumstan les  will  not  enable 
them  to  purchase,  even  at  the  cheapest  rates.  The  saiiag 
of  such  serds  am:ngst  cottagers  teo.  leads  to  hiVits  of  care- 
fulness and  industry — great  dt-sirihltrs  amcrg  the  children, 
altogether  indep-rn  lent"  cf  the  money- value  •: :  the  seads. 
•'  Cin  do  is  easily  .arried  al-i-ut.'*  So  :t  is.  and  :.  "Jack  of  aU 
trades"  is  no  douht  cften  a  very  clever  :^2r-^.  a  man  who 
would  take  a  nrst  place  :ls  an  emigrant  in  the  hack  wcods, 
and  yet  who  may  £nd  it  dimL-ult  to  earn  Lis  1  real  in  this 
land  cf  c:-m  petit  ion  and  divisien  ef  :at<ur.  Even  the  most 
p.leasant  and  agreeable  hobby  ani  pursuit  may  l^  ridden 
t->;  hard  to  le  Judg>i  by  the  stem  maxims  of  eoznemy.  We 
have  irei juently  known  nrst-r.Ate  mechani-rs,  we  might  almost 
say  artists,  so  ^e  and  cunning  'sras  their  workmanship,  and 
so  hands-: mely  paid  were  they  f:r  their  labour,  who  were  v> 
fj-n-I  of  their  large  cardcns.  th^t  they  weuld  l-s  doing  seme- 
thing  in  them  in  the  early  mem  and  in  the  dewy  eve,  and 
thus  securing  the  means  for  p^ezsonal  health  and  the  gra^ 
ti£catien  of  their  tastes,  as  well  as  imparting  a^ivantage 
every  way  to  their  family.  All  right  and  preper,  lut  was  it 
equally  right  and  pr:rer  for  such  men,  often  at  much  loss  to 
their  employers,  t:  take  several  days  in  the  lusy  season  to 
do  the  rough  cf  the  gardening  work  themselves,  when  even 
with  all  their  energy  they  coiSd  not  manage  to  do  quite  as 
much  as  the  jobbing  gaidener,  who  would  have  been  well 
pleased  with  half  of  the  money  which  the  mechanic  wonld 
have  earned  at  his  nsual  avocation  ?    In  such  cases  it  is  not 
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aU  gold  thftt  glittan,  and  "  a  peim;  aaved  is  not  a 
gained,"  when  tlie  eaving  inTolres  tb  '  '^  ■  ■ 
ir  three  pence. 


olres  tbe  lorn  of  goii 


^ToUiag. — Proceeded  with  aluftinK  bedding  plants,  green- 
honse  plants,  and  stoTe  plants  aa  opportnnitieB  offered,  and 
amongat  the  etove  plante  set  some  Caladianu,  that  had 
stood  in  a  dryish  warm  comer  with  some  damp  moss  over 
them,  into  a  bed  with  some  bottom  heat  just  to  start  them 
into  growth,  when  freah  potting  can  be  girsn  tham.     We 


1  better.  OeneraUj  we  pmne 
the  plants,  and  let  them  break  in  tbe  old  pots  before  we 
remove  part,  at  least,  of  the  old  soil,  and  put  into  fresh. 
In  the  present  case  it  was  an  object  that  the  pots  sboold 
ocoapj  as  little  room  as  possible,  and  .therefore  the  plants 
wera  roughly  pmned,  tnraed  ont  of  tbe  pots,  and  the 
old  soil  shaken  irom  the  roots )  the  soil  being  rather  dry, 
the  rooU  were  then  set  for  ten  minutes  or  so  in  shallow 
warm  water,  abont  70',  just  to  moisten  them,  and  then 
allowed  to  drip  before  thej  were  placed  in  light  fresh  soil 
and  into  much  smaller  pots,  which  were  placed  in  a.  tempe- 
rature not  below  45°.  When  the  pota  are  filled  with  roots 
the  plants  will  get  more  pot-room.  The  heads  will  be 
damped  from  a  syringe,  especially  in  sunny  days,  but  the 
soil  will  receive  little  water  until  the  fresh  young  roots  are 
working  freely  in  it.  Where  very  fine  plants  are  wanted  in 
bloom  early,  a  little  bottom  heat  will  be  a  great  advantage 
at  first,  and  manure  waterings  as  soon  as  the  flowering  pots 
are  filled  with  rooto. 

In  this  dull  weather  a  coolish  temperature  is  the  best 
security  agiunst  weak  growths  and  insects.  Spare  the  coal 
hew,  and  yon  will  M  able  to  spare  the  tobacco  smoke. 
— E.  P. 


Butler  &   McCulloch,   Covont  Garden,   London. — 8pr«v 

Oatalogne  of  Seedt  for  fhs  Kitchen  OaTien  and  Flmctr  GwAa. 

Austin  &  HcAslan,  16,  Buchanan  Street,  Qlaagow. — CUo- 
togue  of  Choice  VefetabU  and  Floieer  Beedt, 

E,  Smith,  Worcester.— Seed  List;  Liit  of  Planti  of  tk«  J»r 
Tribe  SuitabUfoT  the  Climate  of  Breat  Srifain. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

•  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  de- 
partmental writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Hortionltnre, 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleraan."  By  so 
doing  they  are  subjected  to  un,iu3tifiable  tronble  and 
expense.  All  commnnications  should  therefore  be  ad. 
dresaed  foleiy  to  Tht  Editort  of  the  Journal  of  Bartiett- 
tart,  };e.,  171,  Fleet  Street.  London,  B.C. 

G  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  np  on  -the 
same  sheet  questions-r9latIn;7  to  Gardening  and  those 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them 
on  separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more 
than  two  or  throe  queations  at  once. 

.B. — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  nntil  next 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 
Barr  4  Sngden,  13,  King  Street,  Coreat  Garden,  London. 
,  0/  IlhatnUd  Omdei  to  IM  Flower  and  tRtchen 


Edward  Taylor,  Malton.— DsseripKB*  Friad  lAtt  of  Fruit, 
■WMt,  and  OnummOal  Treat,  Shrubs,  *e.  ;  CaUiiomu  of  Am. 
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JOINT-STOCK  rOULTBT  COMPANY. 
There  is  generallj  at  this  tims  of  year  a  deerire  among 
those  who  think  of  the  question  to  undertake  matters  on  a 
lar^e  Bcale.  So  many  BchemeB  ore  afoot — aome,  wa  tMliera, 
g-oing  BO  far  aa  to  t^k  of  a  "  Poultry  Company,  Limited," 
that  we  think  we  shall  be  doing  veil  b;  tonching  on  tha 
10  Borth«i~iid~e"of  iTpM-™!  eooh 'li  io"be~preferrViiV"bo'ii."linitTnn  '  Subject.  We  have  heard  of  one  aasooiation  or  company 
'ka<  U  reeilm  •  full  IIeIii,  T€t  not  the  direct  iis-i.  oi  I'he  'tin.  will  do.  aeekini;  a  handrad  acres  of  light  land  in  order  to  be^  ope- 
jOB^idj«rootmilit5b«pre'»iT*d.mdooikepiatia°orlS"inKinte^  ■  ratiOQB  directly.  We  wish  iiem  every  BUOoeBB,  but  we  do 
k.  j™.it™?-2Vj/!'Jlr,l?.?„' _!r-*.._l^".!r°  J„pi^^^^  not  think  it  possible.    The  eipenseB  woold  eat  up  all  tha 

bonldbeiiKpt  •'!.  '  produce.  There  ia  DO  doubt  that  a  large  supply  of  good 
be  plant  Is  crow,  poultry  in  the  spring  of  the  year  would  realise  a  great  sum 
wu,  u  from  thew  ;  ^^  money.  It  is  no  unGommon  thing  for  yonng  fowU  pro- 
mt irorkihirt'  —  pf^rly  fattened  and  killed  to  average  .£3  per  dozen  for 
te.  ir  verruDiii  weeks  between  the  middle  of  AprO  and  beginning  of  July. 
f  their  depth  with  ,  It  ia  a  tempting  Bum.  and  soon  runs  into  large  fiffures  ;  bot 
twUii!n»'it'"bl''t  I  ''^  '^  ^'^°  ^°  ™°*'  difficult  season  at  which  to  produce  them. 

., . ._ „■  the  Mil  to  within    and  hence  the  price.     Birda  of  equal  or  greater  merit  in 

WTulacliorihopiniiin.    Witer  •pitfnilT  md  nnl.  when  ne«».r.,  it  !  the  autumn  and  winter  will  make  only  half  the  sum.     Wa 
Sl^S'.".?-'-.*^?.'*.^"?"..'^?!!.''.'""?."'™':  V?'-'L''?.r='l'"?«!retn-  .  believe   in  profltable  poultry -keeping  on  a  comparatiTely 

Bmall  BCa4e,  with  new-laid  egga  for  sole  at  id.  each  during 
the  winter,  and  a  dozen  fattened  cliickena  per  week  during 
the  spring.    Theae  in  most  localitiee  and  at  all  farms  may 
be  kept  without  involving  any  real  extra  eipenae.      Tha 
return  is  for  the  small  outlivy  of  food,  and  a  larger  item  of 
trouble  and  painstaking.    We  have  been  advocatea  for  yeaiB 
for  everything  tliat  would  increase  our  apring  supply  of 
good  poultry.    It  ia  needed ;  bnt  the  trouble  and  difficulty 
are  so  great,  we  believe  we  have  made  few  converts  among 
thoae  who  have  the  time  and  opportunity  to  foUow  our  sug- 
CuThtid  Chiiui"  I  geations.  ...        ... 

I  We  believe  the  poultry  raised  in  onr  rural  diatncts  might 
bo  easily  and  pro&tablv  doubled.  It  admits  of  easy  e(:i)lMi- 
ation.  Small  land-holders  who  now  fatten  sii  dozen  might 
aa  easily  fatten  eighteen.  They  have  the  conveniences  at 
their  homesteads  of  roosting.plaoes,  they  grow  the  food. 
and  they  understand  the  question;  yet  oven  t«  theae  the 
remuneration  does  not  appear  sufficient  to  tempt  them  to 
enlarge  their  dealinga.  Profitable  potiltry  must  be  produced 
in  the  acarce  season.  Chickens  to  be  ready  for  the  nwiket 
in  May  must  be  hstched  in  December  or  January.  It  ia 
difficult  to  get  ^ga  then,  still  more  so  to  find  sitting  hens. 
We  know  persons  who  have  hnudreda  of  fowls,  and  who  have 
not  yet  had  a  broody  ben  this  year.  To  braed  profitably 
there  must  be  a  Bucceaaion  of  fattened  poultry  to  come  day 
by  day  to  the  market.  The  proceas,  then,  of  hatching,  should 
begrin  in  November  and  continue  uninterruptedly.  To  lose 
a  week  would  be  to  lose  an  advantage  that  could  not  be 
regained  till  the  neit  year.  The  supply  of  poultry  ia  lika 
that  of  peaa,  fruit,  4w..  ia  the  early  spring.  It  is  forced, 
and  one  ia  aa  artiflcial  ma  the  other.  The  outlay  would  be 
too  great.    Land  to  nai,  hoaae*  to  bnild,  food  to  boy,  mm 
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to  vay,  carriage  to  London,  oommisflion  on  sales — these 
womd  an  be  neavy  items,  many  of  which  are  possessed 
without  outlay  by  those  who  still  decline  to  undertake 
poiUtry  on  a  large  scale.  The  truth  is  it  is  almost  impos- 
■ible,  and  hence  the  fact  that  there  is  in  England  hardly  a 
person  who  lives  exclusively  by  breeding  it.  Where  fowls 
are  kept  in  very  large  numbers  they  are  very  sulgect  to 
disease.    This  disease  spreads,  and  profit  disappears. 

Eg^-selling  in  winter  pays  if  you  can  insure  a  ready  sale 
for  new  ones  at  a  good  price;  and  those  that  are  laid  in 
summer  compensate  in  numbers  for  the  diminution  in  price. 
In  both  respects  we  consider  poultry  as  a  valuable  auxiliary 
to  any  one,  and  quite  capable  of  considerably  increasing  a 
small  income.  We  do  not  consider  it  a  pursuit  by  which  a 
living  may  be  gained. 

Muiy,  some  of  them  most  valuable  oorrespondents,  have 
asked  our  opinion  on  the  above  questions.  We  have  known 
no  better  mode  of  answering  than  by  putting  our  practical 
opinions  in  the  above  shape. 


VISIT  TO  "Y.  B.  A.  Z." 

Having  received,  through  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  a 
courteous  invitation  from  this  now  well-known  writer  upon 
poultry,  to  pay  him  a  visit,  I  willingly  accepted  the  kindness 
offSsred.  I  the  more  readily  accepted  the  invitation  because 
"  Y.^  B.  A.  Z."  promised  to  show  me  some  Malays  of  such 
breed  and  beauty,  as  would  either  change,  or  greatly  modify 
my  opinion  concerning  this  kind  of  fowl.  I  had  written 
somewhat  severely  concerning  the  Malays  exhibited  at  the 
Bath  and  West  of  England  Show,  and  I  was  quite  anxious 
to  see  some  which  I  might  like,  for  I  am  too  fond  of  all 
kinds  of  fowls  to  have  a  prejudice  against  any  one  breed. 
This  feeling  adds  greatly  to  one's  enioyment  of  a  poultry 
show.  I  sometimes  notice  people  anxiously  pressing  onward 
to  see  this  or  that  sort  of  fowl,  but  passing  by  and  not  - 
earing  for  any  others.  For  my  part  I  see  so  many  and  such  | 
varied  beauties  in  the  different  kinds  both  of  fowls  and  ; 
FigeoBS,  that  I  can  pause  at  every  pen.  Local  prejudices, 
or  dass  prejudices,  narrow  the  mind,  and  not  only  so  but 
prevent  mud^  et\joyment. 

A  visit  to  "  Y.  B.  A.  Z.,**  the  gallant  defender  of  Brahmas, 
the  critioiser  of  schedules.  ''But  now  tell  me,''  whispers 
an  inquisitive  one,  "Who  is  'Y.  B.  A.  Z.*?"  "Do  the 
four  letters  stand  for  a  lady  ?  if  so,  is  she  married  or  single, 
short  or  tall,  dark  or  fair i' "  "Or  do  they  stand  for  a  gen- 
tleman?" Well,  I  may  say  this  much,  that  the  said  four 
letters  have  in  print  owned  themselves  to  be  of  the  mas- 
oidine  ffender,  when  not  long  ago  they  talked  of  doing  battle 
with  putols.  "  Oh !  but  do  tell  me  more  ?"  "  Alas !  Miss 
Curiosity,  certainly  not"  • 

**  You  have  a  ri^ion  of  your  own ; 
Ah  I  why  should  I  undo  it  V* 

I  had  my  vision,  my  dream,  my  imagination.  I  looked  at 
the  letters,  looked  again,  then  broke  out  triumphantly,  "  I 
have  it,  he  is  a  Persian  gentleman,  remove  the  periods 
between  the  letters,  and  have  but  one  capital,  and  the 
oriental  name  comes  out  plainly  enough.  "  Ybaz,"  perhaps 
a  merchant  from  Shiraz,  or  from  the  vale'  of  Cashmere,  he 
wiQ  quote  the  poems  of  Hafiz,  not  of  Hood.  Then  is  there 
not  further  evidence  he  is  devoted  to  Brahmas,  they  are 
Eastern  fowls  at  any  rate,  whether  from  Birmah  or  China, 
upon  this  point  I  give  no  opinion,  valuing  a  skin  unriddled 
by  pistol  btdlets.  Doubtless,  I  shall  find  "  Ybaz  "  wearing 
a  high  sugarloaf  hat,  possibly  the  whole  Persian  costume. 
I  hope  at  any  rate,  he  will  not  insist  upon  my  worshipping 
the  sun,  as  that  would  be  awkward  if  it  came  to  the  ear  of 
my  Bishop.    Well— 

"  I  had  a  vision  of  mr  own. 
But,  oh  !  time  it  did  undo  it*' 

Luckily  Ybaz  resides  in  England,  I  am  to  meet  him  at  a 
certain  railway  station,  and  hold  up  a  copy  of  "  our  Journal " 
in  m^  hand  as  a  flag  of  recognition.  The  ticket  is  taken, 
the  journey  is  over,  the  said  (or  rather  unsaid)  station  is 
zeached,  t&e  flag  exhibited  and  recognised.  Ybaz  does 
not  wear  a  high  hat;  in  short  my  hand  in  a  moment  is  in 
tiie  waxm  grasp  of  a  thorough  Englishman.  We  are  friends 
fttonce.    "There  is  the  bond/'  exclaimed  Ybaz,  pointing 


I  am  not  permitted  to  see  the  Malays  until  I  am  hooked. 
Hospitable  and  wise  Ybaz,  "a  hungry  man  ia  an  aagiy 
man,"  I  shall  look  more  kindly  at  your  Malaya,  becaoMtfae 
gnawing  pains  of  hunger  are  appeased. 

Now,  be  it  known,  tJiiat  the  Malays  kept  by  Ybai,  are 
not  Pheasant  Malays,  as  were  i^ose  shown  at  Gliftoii» 
which  I  am  inclined  to  think  are  an  infiBorior  variety,  but 
his  are  the  older  kind.  Says  "  The  Poultry-BooJc  for  the 
Many,"  "  there  is  more  differenoe  in  the  appeanmoe  dT  tlie 
various  specimens  of  this  breed,  than  in  those  of  any  other 
breed."  Among  the  best-looking  are  Ybaz's.  They  are 
of  Mr.  Ballance's  strain,  so  natundly  the  balance  is  in  their 
favour. 

I  would  sum  up  in  regard  to  Malays  thus.  Th^  mn  n 
old  and  very  distinct  breed;  much  loved  by  our  anoestoxB; 
kept  years  ago  by  that  veteran  in  natural  history,  Hr. 
Waterton,  and  altiiough  as  Mr.  Baily  puts  it^  "  they  have 
fallen  before  the  spirit  of  utility,"  yet  it  is  veil  that  the 
best  of  this  breed  should  be  kept,  and  that  there  if  a 
certain  beauty  in  such  as  those  possessed  by  Ybaz  no  candid 
person  can  deny.  I  hope  amateurs  who  have  meana  will 
keep  up  the  breed. 

I  pass  on  from  Ybaz's  Malays  to  his  Polish.  These  were 
Silver-spangled,  and  there  was  a  trimness  and  beanfy  in 
these  birds,  especially  in  the  cock,  which  I  have  seldom 
seen  equalled,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  unvaried  success 
which  has  attended  their  exhibition. 

Next,  and  most  noticeable  of  all  the  stock  belonging  to 
Ybaz,  came  his  Brahmas.  These  were  the  dark  kind.  I 
was  introduced  to  some  thii*ty  cocks  and  cockereU  living  by 
themselves,  and  so  easier  to  compare  with  each  other  than 
if  mixed  with  hens.  Certainly  they  were  fine  fellows;  a 
sort  of  handsome  heavy  dragoons,  and  tiieir  colours  well 
contrasting,  they  have  not  the  mealy  look  of  the  light 
Brahmas.  Their  whole  appearance,  size,  and  distinct 
colouring  mark  them  out  to  the  eye,  amid  any  number  of 
other  fowls.  But  if  the  cocks  so  seen  in  a  flock,  were  strik- 
ing, much  more  so  were  the  hens.  At  the  time  I  saw  them 
they  were  kept  apart  in  another  yard,  and  certain^  their 
most  exact  pencilling  and  gallina-like  colour  render  them 
very  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

I  care  not  a  rush  from  whence  Brahmas  came*  what  their 
origin ;  they  have  great  merits,  hence  they  are  making  their 
Way,  their  one  disadvantage  as  compared  with  Coohins 
is,  that  they  must  have  a  good  run,  bat  as  to  bean^,  I 
place  them,  before  Cochins,  followed  dosely,  indeed,  hy  the 
Partridge  and  Grouse.  Talking  of  Cochins,  Ybaa  remarked 
that  a  hen  of  that  breed  is  never  seen  to  such  advantage 
as  when  on  the  nest.  He  is  right,  then  it  is  that  yon  espe- 
cially see  the  motherly,  and  sensible,  and  half-humaa  ex- 
pression of  the  face  of  the  Cochin  hen. 

Well,  I  thought  I  had  seen  all ;  but,  no,  Ybas  was  a  good 
showman,  he  kept  the  best  for  the  last,  he  opened  a  ooor, 
and  out  walked  in  solitary  dignity  his  grand  old  Brahma 
cock,  to  which  his  others  looked  almost  slim. 

Having  now  seen  all  the  fowb,  we  talked  of  garden!  ud 
roses.  One  hint  I  got,  a  valuable  one  to  those  who  kesp 
poultry,  and  yet  love  tJieir  gardens.  Ybaz  rears  his  9paag 
chickens  on  a  sunny  border  partly  under  glass  (CocomheE^ 
frames,  I  think),  then  when  the  chickens  become  bigger  he 
moves  all  away,  and  plants  the  said  border  with  Astray  asd 
gets  a  late  summer  garden. 

Time  passed  pleasantly  away,  when  dinner  oamei,  andk 
oh !  Ybaz^unning  man  again — knowing  I  was  an  £o|^Ul- 
man,  you  were  bent  upon  converting  me  through  my  stomiA 
for  lo !  a  cover  is  raised,  and  there  lies  revealed  a  roeiM 

Malay,    Well,  what  there  was  of  it  was  moit  e»fldkHrt{ 

but,  Mr.  Brent,  the  breast  was  sharp  and  thin  oompMfd  to 
your  Dorkings.  Pleasant  chat  followed  a  pleasant  dfanert 
and  home  again.  The  sun  had  shone  on  me  all  day,  and 
I  had  not  been  obliged  to  worship  that  laminazja  ao  I 
dared  to  look  the  Bishop  fhll  in  the  face  at  the  Yisitalian  S 
week  afterwards.  Onwards  towards  home,  the  back  jofm^yi 
the  short  walk,  and  I  again  neared  my  rectocy*  iriisxt } 
found  as  usual — 

"  There  wm  «  oomrortiafr  tvt. 
There  wai  a  welcome  for  §am%hQdj^ 

,  Taere  wee  a  coet  o'er  the  chair. 
There  were  fUppete  for  eosMtoi^.** 


JOUSNAL  OF  ffi>KnCDLTUSE  AHD  COTTAai  QAJEDSHBIL 


tOUhTBY'TOSPISG    FBOU   A   COUMESCIAL 
POINT  OF  VIEW. 

(Conttiwad  fitm  pagt  77.) 


This  it  ■  to;  nseftil  deputmei 
eatkbliahiDaiit ;  it  will  mpplj  the  p . 
d^t7  little  moraela  Tor  vhich  in  Uieir  free  state  the;  never 
tire  orlooking  after.  It  ii  wall  knovn,  that  from  the  cliicksn 
to  tfae  old  hen  Ibwia  prefer  inaects  and  worms  to  any  grain. 
In  &et,  fbwb  we  omnivoroui,  bnt  their  oamiTocoiu  appetite 
predtniiutM.  and  they  would  very  aoon  become  oaGt  for 
hamui  load  woe  they  indulged  in  UieiTpcedilectiou;  bnt  in 
k  fk«a  itat*  they  have  to  perform  hard  work  in  their  search 
tor  iniecta  and  worma,  of  which,  after  all.  they  find  but  a 
•caatT  BD^lj.  It  wiD  not.  therefore,  be  odviBable  to  give 
fowl*  ia  ■  confined  state  too  mach  animal  food,  bat  oni;  in 
saeh  qnaatitiei  as  will  be  a  stimnlant  and  not  injnre  their 
health.  The  effect  on  a  hen  fed  too  freely  on  animal  food 
beeomea  Mon  perceptible ;  she  will  pull  out  her  feathers  and 
CTen  peck  her  fieeh  until  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  her 
bodj  ia  one  mass  of  raw  flesh. 

It  ia  not  intended  that  the  vermin  should  replace  the 
"■'""il  meat  in  the  food  of  poultry,  but  should  occasionally 
ba  given  in  addition,  aa  dainty  morsels  in  wet  or  cold 
weather. 

Tlie  *emun  nursery  is  formed  of  a  succession  of  pits  with 
oonerete  bottoms,  and  the 
tides  lined  with  Inick ;  the 
top  is  covered  with  a  trap 
to  prevent  the  rain  enter- 
ing, as  Uiia  might  kill  the 

To  propagate  rermln, 
put  in  alternate  layers  of 
monld  and  vegetable  and 
animal  matter,  such  as 
horsadnng,  garden  refose, 
entraila  of  animals,  dead 
animals,  blood,  ie,,  ontil 
the  pit  is  filled.  In  a  short 
time  fermentation  will 
commeuce,  and  the  mii- 
tnre  will  eo^q  be  converted 
into  a  living  maas  of  vermin.  If  the  fermentation  take  too 
long  H  may  be  hastened  by  watering.  In  winter  it  is  well 
to  oawa  the  mixture  with  horse  manure,  which  will  keep 
the  varmiu  warm  and  alive. 

of  obtaining  vermin  is  ineipensire,  and  it 
1  Terj  serviceable  in  winter  for  young  chickens, 
i  tor  ituanlating  the  fowls  to  lay. 


given  at  this  time  with  great  advantage.  Thia  diet  will 
accelerate  moulting  and  canae  ttie  fowls  b>  reenme  laying  it 
an  earlier  period  than  would  othenriM  be  the  ease. 


Host  books  on  poultry  contain  a  more  or  leas  lengthj 
description  of  the  various  diaeaues  fowls  are  subject  to,  aim 
prescribe  certain  remedies,  all  of  which  help,  no  doubt,  to 
swell  the  book,  but  are  perfectly  useless  for  all  ptaotioal 
purposes.  We  might  as  well  try  to  doctor  onnelvoa  for 
diseases  of  which  wo  know  nothing.  The  diseases  in  fowls 
ma;  cbieBy  be  ascribed  to  our  variable  climate,  to  dampnens 
and  cold,  to  injudicious  feeding,  and  to  ill-ventilated  roost- 
ing places. 

A  diseased  fowl,  as  will  have  been  observed  by  many,  la 
never  kindly  treated  by  its  healthy  companions,  and  in  jsg 
opinion  the  best  and  most  economical  cure  for  a  diseasiKt 
fowl  ia  to  kill  her  before  she  ia  too  far  gone,  and  whilst  yet 
fit  for  the  market,  and  if  not  fit  for  the  market,  she  unU, 
when  hashed  up,  make  good  food  for  the  pigs.  I  acknow- 
ledge mjself  ignorant  of  the  diseases  ot  fowls,  consequent^ 
of  their  proper  treatment,  and  as  I  have  no  desire  to  teaiA 
the  public  that  which  I  do  Jiot  anderataud  myselF  by  simply 
copj'ing'  from  other  books,  I  shall  only  state,  that  witu 
judicious  feeding  and  housing  according  to  m;  plan  there 
ought  not  to  be  one  diseased  fowl  in  a  thousand. 


On  this  subject  I  would  refer  the  reader  for  information  to 
some  special  publication,  as  it  does  not  exactly  enter  into 
the  consideration  of  poultry-breeding  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view.  Ali  that  is  necessary  to  know  of  the  different  races 
is  to  be  able  to  distinguish  those  that  are  the  best  layers, 
the  best  sitters,  and  the  beat  table  fowls,  and  never  mind 
about  the  particular  points  or  feathers,  the  distinguishing 
characterislics  of  a  pure  breed.  Now.  where  eggs  are  tbe 
sole  object,  some  small  breeds  lay  larger  and  more  eggs 
than  larger  fowls.  Fur  this,  Hamburghs,  Spanish,  and  some 
CTOBs-bred  hens  may  be  kept  with  advantage ;  and  as  for 
fowls  that  will  do  credit  to  the  breeder  for  their  weight  after 
being  fattened — Dorkings.  Br&hmas,  aud  Cochins,  and  thelc 
crosses  should  be  selected. 


Fl,.l). 


Almost  every  locality  hoa  its  own  system,  but  I  may  advent 
to  ^  &w  facts  on  tbid  sutgect.  Foultr;  when  bled  to  death 
is  much  whiter  in  the  flesh ;  they  will  also  keep  mooh 
longer  freih  when  the  entrails  are  drawn  immediately  aT" 


s  praceas  < 
e  found  TBI 


death,  and  the  fowl  stuffed  as  they  do  in  France  with  M^ec 
shavings  or  abort  cocoa-nut  fibre  to  preserve  the  wape. 
Some  breeders  cram  their   poultry  before  killing  to  make 


In  the  ordinary  way  of  breeding  poultiy  their  valuable 
manoTB  is  lost,  and  we  actually  send  ships  to  the  Pacific 
and  all  0*0  the  world  to  fetch  those  very  droppings  of  fowls 
vhidi  we  despise  to  collect  at  home;  yet  in  a  large  breeding 
flrtgblishimnt  the  collection  of  this  manure,  so  much  sought 
■iMr  Iv  floriatSk  will  yield  a  considemble  extra  profit,  which 
can  anfolyba  calculated  at  the  rate  of  £iO  per  annum  for 


tbem  appear  heavy.  Thia  is  most  injadicious,  as  undigested 
food  soon  enters  into  fermantatlon,  and  putrc&ctioB  takea 
place,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  qnantit;  ol  greenish  pubdd- 
looking  fowls  that  arc  seen  in  the  markets. 


IT  poultry,  i 
atablishtnei 
« to  the  proprietor. 


im  mtthar  extra  source  of  profit  in  large  establishments 
wkvs  thajr  can  be  sorted  and  dried,  as  they  will  then  com- 
■ofld  a  mueh  higher  price,  and  this  item  may  be  computed 
at  dOO  per  thonsand  head. 


.  1  bj  many  writers  on  poultry  under  the  head  of 

I,  vhich  it  is  not,  but  only  a  natural  process  with 

aan  —'-—'-  in  changing  their  summer  coat  for  a  winter 

ena.    Nevertheless,  it  is  a  great  drain  on  their  nnonrces, 

md  farb  daring  moulting  ought  to  he   kept  warm   and 

r  *!*■— Hy  dietod  with  warm  and  stimulating  food — such  as 

I  bailad  «at»«sl   aaaaoned  wi^  salt   end   p<^pper,  chopped 

I  vioaih  maabed  potatoes,  and  occasionally  bread   crumbs 

■ik«d  in  strong  ale  or  weak  gin.    Oxide  ofinm  can  also  be  I 


Without  desiring  to  recommend  any  particular  plan  for 
saving  labour,  it  is,  nevertheless,  desirable  to  state,  that  is 
any  establishment  of  magnitude  the  expense  for  labonr 
forms  a  prominent  item,  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  to  tha 
intereat  of  the  proprietor  to  invest  a  certain  capital  in  tba 
purchase  of  sudi  machines  and  utensils  as  will  not  only 
economise  labonr,  hut  also  perform  the  work  much  bottav 
than  it  could  be  done  by  manual  labour. 

The  principal  machines  required  are — a  grinding  mill  for 
the  grain;  a  pug  mill  for  mixing  the  i>oultaceaua  food;  a 
mincing  machine  for  the  meat  and  vegetables ;  a  potstf^ 
mashing  machine  with  wooden  rollers;  a  sifting  machina ;  a 
weighing  machine,  scales,  and  sundry  smaller  macbinaai 
also,  a  steam.boiling  apparatus,  a  heating  apparatus,  and,  in 
fact,  such  appliances  as  will  not  only  economise  labour,  but 
also  materials,  and  particularly  fueL 

The  manual  labour  itself  ought  to  be  sub-divided  in  andh 
a  manner  that  each  person  bus  his  or  her  paitjcnlar  branch 
to  attend  to,  in  which  each  pei«on  will  very  aoon  become  ao 
expert  that  the  work  will  be  performed  much  better  and  in 
less  than  half  the  time. 


A  large  quantity  ofwhitewaah  will  necessarily  be  reqiured 
for  sanitary  purposes,  but  if  prepared  >a  follows,  it  will 
possess  the  odnnt^e  of  preventing  the  wood  from  taking 
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fire,  or  from  decaying.  DissolTe  in  warm  water  sulphate  of 
alumiuam  (alum),  and  sulpliate  of  copper  (blae  yitriol),  and 
mix  with  the  whitewash. 

LIICE  WATE& 

Is  most  beneficial  for  an  occasional  drink  to  fowls,  it  is  a 
prerentive  of  many  diseases,  and  assists  the  formation  of 
bone  and  egga.  Prepare  as  follows : — Poor  over  quicklime 
some  warm  water,  and  when  the  lime  is  slaked  and  settled 
draw  off  the  dear  liquid  which  can  be  kept  for  a  consider- 
able time.    The  lime  will  be  useful  for  wMtewash. 

OXIDE  or  ISDN  AND  SULPHATE  OF  IRON. 

Both  can  be  purchased  at  a  cheap  rate  from  any  drysalter, 
but  they  are  so  easily  prepared  that  they  may  as  well  be 
manufactured  on  the  establishment. 

Oxide  of  iron  (rust),  is  most  useful  for  making  and  im- 
proving the  blood,  and  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
which  contains  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen,  will  keep  fowls  in 
fine  condition  and  assist  digestion.  Prepare  this  as  follows : 
Take  a  quantity  of  old  nails  or  small  pieces  of  iron,  put 
them  in  an  earthenware  vessel,  then  pour  over  thorn  sul- 
phuric acid  diluted  with  water,  the  liquid  will  take  up  a 
certain  quantity  of  iron  and  form  sulphate  of  iron  or  green 
vitriol. 

The  rust  or  oxide  of  iron  is  obtained  by  mixing  some 
diluted  soda  (the  carbonate  of  commerce),  with  the  sulphate 
of  iron.  The  oxide  will  then  be  precipitated  and  the  liquid 
forms  sulphate  of  soda,  which  is  a  good  liquid  manure.  The 
oxide  of  iron  is  mixed  with  the  food  of  poultry,  as  given 
under  the  article  of  "  Food." — G.  K.  Getelik,  Civil  En^necr 
London, 

(To  be  continued.) 


PIGEONS  VAEYING  in  COLOUR— ICELANDERS. 

I  HAVE  a  pair  of  Black  and  a  pair  of  White  Fantails,  and 
each  of  them  reared  last  breeding  season  one  chick,  black 
and  white  (there  being,  however,  very  little  white  on  the 
Black  bird's  offspring),  and  the  feet  of  both  are  partly  dark. 
You  will  suggest  that  there  must  have  been  infidelity  on 
the  part  of  both  husbands,  but  I  never  observed  it,  and  the 
Whites  are  a  very  quiet  well-conducted  pair.  What  I  want 
to  know  is.  Whether  either  of  the  above  might  have  been 
cases  of  sporting  ? 

What  is  an  Iceland  Pigeon  or  Icelander  ? — T.  T. 

HBlack  Fantails  were  undoubtedly  produced  from  the 
White  birds  by  crossing,  and  the  instance  you  mention  is 
nothing  more  than  a  sport  or  going  back  to  some  former 
Gross,  and  is  no  proof  of  inconstuipy  in  the  pairs. 

I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  Pigeons  are  meant  by  Ice- 
landers or  Iceland  Pigeons.  Perhaps  some  fancier  will  de- 
scribe them.    Are  they  the  German  Ice  Pigeon  ? — B.  P.  B.] 


BRADFORD  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  Poultry,  Pigeon,  and  Dog  Show  was  held  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  January  27th  and  28th,  1866,  in  the  Rifle  Bar- 
radcs,  Manningham  Lane.  A  detailed  report  will  appear 
next  week. 

Spaxish.— First,  W.  Newsome,  Biogley.  Second,  R.  J.  Wood,  Lower 
Oramptall,  near  Manchester.  Third,  J.  Stephens,  WAlsall.  Highly  Com- 
mended, Viscountess  Holmesdale,  Staplohnrst,  Kent ;  P.  R.  Pease,  Sonthend. 
Darlington;  E.  Brown,  Sheffield.  Commended,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbnry  ; 
W.  J.  Cnpe,  Bamsley. 

DoKXiMOfl.— First  Cap,  and  Third,  Viseonntess  Holmesdale,  Staplehar«>t. 
SeooDd,  £.  Copple,  Eccleston,  Prescof.  Highly  Commended,  T.  T.  C.  Lister, 
fikiptont  E.  Copple;  Ker.  J.  F.  Newton,  Kirby-in-Cleveland ;  J.  White, 
Worth  Allerton.  Commended,  Sir  St.  G.  Oore,  Burt.,  Wirksworth;  T. 
Blatter,  Whitefleld,  Mancheater;  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbunr. 

Oamx  (Biack-breastea  Red).— First,  J.  Fletcher,  Stonectongh,  Manchester. 
Second,  Miss  K.  Charlton,  Manniocham.  Third,  11.  Snowdcn,  Grcut 
Borton.  Highly  Commended,  Capt.  Wetherall  Hethering,  Northampton- 
shire ;  H.  Snowden ;  H.  Thompson,  MUnthorpe,  Kendal ;  Sir  St.  Q.  Gore, 
Bart.    Commended,  H.  Thompson. 

Qamk  (Brown-breasted;.— First  and  Cnp.E.  Aykroyd.  Second,  J.  Fletcher, 
Btoneelough.  Third,  B.  Matthews,  Stowmarket  Highly  Commended,  H. 
BMWden,  Great  Horton.    Commended,  J.  Fletcher ;  U.  Snowden. 

OAXB(Anrotheryariety).— First,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.  Second.  H.  Snow- 
men, Great  Horton  (Duckwing).  Third,  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneclough.  Highly 
Jommeoded,  J.  Anderson,  Heisle,  Forfarshire  (Dnckwing) ;  8.  Matthew 
Dnekwlng) ;  J.  Ineson,  Staincliffe.  Commended,  A.  B.  Dyaa,  Madeiy ; 
W,  J.  Cope,  Bamsley  (Dockwingi ;  O.  Wostenholm,  Sheffield. 

Bkamxa  Peon i.— First,  R.  W.  Boyle,  Dnndmm,  DohUn.  Saeond,  H. 
Lnej,  Hebdcn  Bridge.  Third,  J.  HUkton,  Hlnton,  near  Bath.  Highly 
-"temmended, T.  Poafret»  Preston •  J  «»*-«^C»»^  aej;  H.  W.Boyle.  Com- 


CocRTVs  (Cincamon  and  Bafr)-~F|rsl  and  Cop.  Capt.  Heaton,  Lsver 
Breughton,  Manche»ter.  Second,  Miss  S.  Haytoek,  Cambrldte.  TkM, 
R.  White,  ISheffield.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Stretch,  Or.naklrk;  C.  T. 
BI«hop,  Lenton,  near  Nottingham ;  Capt  Heaton ;  H.  Batea,  Tardlejr,  Bir- 
mingham. Commendnd,  J.  Wood,  Chorley,  Lencashire  ;  Rer.  0.  Spineer, 
Attleboroanh ;  C.  T.  Bbhop ;  W.  Newsome,  Blngley ;  J.  Sborttiose,  Hew- 
caAtIe>on-Tyne. 

CocwKs  (Any  other  variety).— First,  J.  Shorthose,  Neweartle-on.TfM. 
Seconi,  K.  Cbanc,  Ralsull  He«th,  Birmingham  (White).  Third,  J. Sceptes, 
Walsall  (Partridge).  Highly  Commended.  E.  Tadm an  Wbiteebareh,  Salop. 
Commended,  R.  J.  Wood.  Lower  Crampsall;  W.  Bawly,  Cireneester 
(Partridge:;  Rer.  F.  Taylor,  KIrkby  Lonsdale;  B.  WUtei  Bbefleld 
(Partridge);  C.  W.  Brierler,  Middleton. 

Hamburgh  (Golden-penciled).— First,  Sir  St.  G.  Oore,  Bart.  Second,  8. 
Smith.  Hnlirax.  Third,  F.  PittU,  Jan.,  Isle  of  Wight.  Hlghty  Com- 
mended, F.  Pittin;  A.  Nntcall,  Newchnrch,  Manchester;  T.  Hemingway, 
Sh«K,  Halifax;  S.  Smith.    Commended,  J.  Preston,  AUerion. 

Hamecruh  (Silver.nencilled).  —  First,  Sir  St.  O.  Gore.  Second,  W. 
LawrenMn,  Eaglewcliffe  Farm,  Yorkshire.    Third,  W.  Maude,  Bia^sj. 

HAiiBOBoa  (Golden.flpAngled).— First  and  Timepiece,  Hlr  SL  G.  Gore, 
Burt.  Second,  W.  Driver,  Keichley.  Third,  J.  Smith,  Keighler.  Highly 
Cociimended,  J.  Roe,  Hadfleld,  Manchester;  W.  Bayilas,  Walsall;  A. 
Milligan,  Rutherglen.  Commended,  J.  Mellor,  Sialthwaite,  near  Hmdden- 
fleld  ;  T.Burch. 

HlAMBuaoH  (Silrer-sDangled).-Firat  and  Second,  H.  Beldon,  Gilstaad. 
Third,  »ir  St.  0.  Gore,  Bart.  Highly  Commended,  W.  McMellon,  Glcssop ; 
Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart. ;  J.  Fielding,  Newchurch.  Commended,  J.  Preston, 
Allerton;  U.  Beldon. 

POL4NU5.— Flrttt  uiid  Second,  H.  Beldon,  Gilstaad.  Third,  J.  Smith, 
Keiffhley.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Newsome,  B:ngley ;  J.  Hinton,  Hfanton ; 
II.  Beldon. 

Ant  othfr  Distinct  Brkkd.— First.  H.  Beldon  (Black  Hamhorghs). 
Seroud,  J.  Hinton,  Hinton  (Malays).  Tliird,  E.  Pigeon,  Lympstooe  (La, 
Fleche).  Hicrhly  Commended,  S.  Butterfly,  Kirighley  (Blaek  Hambarghs) ; 
H.  &  0.  Newton,  Loeds  (Bl;ic^  llambDrgh;*) ;  Commanded,  J.  K.  Fowler, 
Aylesbury;  J.  HarriBon,  Blackpool  (Crere  Coear). 

Bantau»  .  Game).— First  ana  Cup,  J.  Mann.  Newchurch.  Seeond,  O.  smith, 
Staveley.  Third.  W.  Bentlfy,  Bradford.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Munn; 
w.  B.  Mapplebeck,  jjn  ,  Mossley;  C.  W.  Brlerl«>y,  Mid'lleton;  J.  W. 
Morris,  Itochdale ;  Miss  £.  Crawford,  Souttiwell,  Notts;  J.  D.  Newsome, 
Batley.  Coinraenled,  H.  C-  Woodcock,  Leicester;  J.  Todd,  Clifton,  near 
Olley ;  C.  Sutclitftf,  Todmordcn ;  R  Moon,  Anfield ;  M.  Redhead,  KendaL 

Bantams  (Any  other  variety).— First,  J.  A.  &  W.  H.  Briggs,  Manninghm 
(White).  Second,  F.  L.  Roy,  jun.,  Ncnthorn,  near  Keiao,  N  B.  (Silrer- 
luccd).  Thirti,  J.  D.  Nevrso-ne,  Batley  (Cochin  Bantams).  Highly  Com- 
mended. A.  G.  Cane,  8outl)>s'ell  (Booted  Bantams);  H.  C.  Woodeoek, 
Leicester  (Japanese);  T.  Davies,  Newport  Moor  (Black);  T.  Baaeher, 
Birmingham  (Cocbin  Bantams) ;  M.  Leno,  jun  ,  Dnnatable  (Gold-lneed 
and  Silyer-ltced) ;  E.  Hatton.  Pudsey  (Silver-laced).  Commended,  Rer.F. 
teark',  Leicvsler  (White);  T.  C.  Harrison,  Hall  (Sehiight);  H.  S.  Sa- 
berlin,  HutnberstOHe  (White) ;  W.  B.  Maoplebeck,  Moselert  R*  Adams, 
Handsworth,  Uirmiugham  (Silver-laced) ;  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart. 

Skllino  CI.ASS.— First,  T.  Wrigley,  jun..  Mlddleton  (Ooden-pencUled 
Hamburghii).  Second,  J.  Poole,  UWerston  (Cochin-).  Third,  H.  Snowden, 
Great  HortoR  (Game).  Highly  Commended,  W.  Whiteicy,  Uvenodge 
(Spanish) ;  T.  Wrigley,  jun.  (BufT  Cochins) ;  T.  Bnreh,  KheOeld  (Qolden- 
spangU^d  Ramburgha);  F.  Hardy,  Qoarry  Gap  (Polaada};  H.  Sacvdsa 
(Game) ;  R.  J.  Bell,  Hall  (Game).  Commended.  J.  Preston,  AllvtOB; 
W.  Bentley,  Bradford  (Game  Bantams) ;  E.  Shaw,  Oswestry  (SpenUb). 

SiMOLE  CocKH  (Any  colour). — Fir»t  and  Cup,  T.  Stattor,  WhUileld, 
Manchester.  Second,  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneclough.  Thtrrf,  Hon.  H.  W.  Ftts- 
william,  Rotherbam.  Highly  Commended,  J.  B.  Chone,  Con  hroekdnle ; 
H.  Snowden,  Great  Horton ;  Sir  St  G.  Gore,  Bart.  Commeodod,  T.  Bot* 
tnmlcy.  Shelf,  near  Halifax ;  C.  W.  Robinson,  Santeld  Park ;  T.  Weil«  BC 
Helens. 

Baktam  Cocks  (Any  breed  or  colonr).— First,  Cap,  and  Tklrd.  J.  K«m» 
Newchurch.  Second,  J.  D.  Newsome,  Batley.  Highly  (^moModed*  Mr  St. 
G.  Gore,  Bart. ;  R.  W.  Postans,  Brentwood.  Comme&doi^  C.  Walker, 
Hallrux;  M.  Leno,  jun.,  Donstable ;  W.  J.  Cope,  Bamsley. 

DoRKiNo  Cock.— First,  Viscountess  Holmesdale.  Seeoid,  E.  flbnw, 
Oswc-try.    Third,  T.  Statter. 

Cochin  Cock.— First,  E.  Tadman,  Whitechnrch,  Salop.  Seoond,  CSi^t. 
Heaton,  Manchester.  Third,  £.  Smith.  Middl^on.  CMimeiided«  H.  A. 
Hudson ;  R.  White ;  W.  Dawcon  ;  Capt  Heaton. 

Game  Hc.H  (Any  colour). —Flrsl^  and  Timepiece,  J.  H.  Code,  Wotiortsr. 
Second,  T.  Burgess,  Whitechnrch,  Salop.  Extra  Second  snd  Tblfd.  H* 
Snowden,  Great  llorton.  Third,  T.  Robinson,  UirerAton.  Bis^lf  CIb- 
mended,  T.  Wert;  E.  Aykroyd.  Coomiended,  J.  Anderson;  J. fiuCOok; 
J.  Hodgson  ;  J.  Fletcher. 

Ducks  (Rouen).— First,  J.  D.  Newsome,  Batlej.  Seeond,  T.  Wtrrfag, 
Prelum.  ThirJ,  J.  Nelson,  Heaton  Mersey.  Highly  Commendod,  A.  Ifoodo; 
H.  WorraU ;  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Ban. ;  J.  K  Fowler.  Commended,  T. 8^^ ; 
J.  D.  Newsome;  H.  Worrall;  W.  K.  Daxbary. 

Ducks  (Any  other  variety }.~ First  and  Extra  Third,  J.  Jomdoe*,  Mn- 
che<er  (Carolina  and  Teal).  Second,  Mrs.  Seamons  (Ayleebarj).  Tidid, 
T.  Statter  (East  Indian.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Wotton  (Bast  lodte); 
Sir  R.  J.  Cltiton,  Bart.  (Aylesbury) ;  H.  £.  Emberlln ;  J.  BmHh.  QraMhm 
(Aylesbury}.  Commended,  Mr<(. T. T. C.  Lifter  ( En«t Indian) :  J.  K. Wtmlm 
(Eaftt  Indian) ;  Mrs.  P.  WolfersUn  (East  Indian) ;  F.  M.  Hiadlo  (Ajtes- 
bury). 

PIGEONS. 

Carrikb?.— Cup,  F.  Else,  Bayswater.  Seeond,  'T.  OoUof,  flMldd. 
Highly  Ck)mmended,  P.  Eden,  Saltord  ;  A.  P.  Leito;  T.  Collsqr. 

PowT BBS.— First,  P.  Eden.  Second,  J.  Seott,  WreeUagloa.  HWr 
Commended,  C.  J.  Samuels,  Longsight,  near  Mancbeotori  B.  Invi» 
Sheffield.    Commended,  G.  H.  Ellis ;  J.  Scott;  Mies  L.  Ashftorlk. 

Tumblers  (Almond).— First,  F.  Else.  Second,  J.  Ford»  LoaiHb  BI^Vt 
Commended,  P.  Eden ;  J.  Fleldlcg,  Jan. ;  E.  Fulton. 

TuMBLKBS  (Any  other  variety).— First,  P.  Sdea.  SoMiilt  !•  Void* 
Highly  Commended,  P.  Eden ;  J.  Fielding,  Jon.  (KIIM) ;  W.  H.  a  OrtM» 
Newark  (Beards)  |  F.  Else  (Mottles). 

Barbs.— First.  W.  B.  Van  Haansbergen,  TfowoMtla,  BtumL  W.  ■•  GL 
Gates.    Highly  Commended,  P.  Eden.  — — -» 

Owls.— First,  P.  Eden.  Seeond,  8.  Siadnj,  Nottia^aB*  fngMy  ObM- 
•"ended,  S.8andft7;  J.  Fielding,  Jnn.  ™  * 
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third  prise  was  won  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Notiingliam,  with  for  Green  Parrots,  and  a  second  pris^  was  giren  to  Kb.  T. 

a  good  specimen.    There  were  several  other  good  birds  in  Harper,  for  a  pair  of  Australian  Grass  Pazrakeeta,  aHlmgh 

the  same  class,  mixed  up  with  two  or  three  sadly  oat  of  we  believe  the  awards  would  have  been  otherwiae,  had  iMt 

condition,  especially  one  in  a  cage  with'  No.  56  label  npon  one  bird  escaped  from  cage  201,  and  could  not  be  cn^j^ 

it,  and  another  with  roughish  feather  marked  64.    The  until  hunger  induced  a  discontinuance  of  its  fligh^diveniQiiiB 

Yariegated  Belgian  classes  were  but  middling,  the  first  and  some  time  after  the  awards  had  been  made.    In  the  exbni 

third  prizes  in  Class  6  being  given  to  Mr.  Corbett,  and  the  Foreign  class,  Mr.  Booker,  Liverpool,  took  a  first  prize  with 

secona  prize  to  Mr.  Martin,  Belper.    One  bird  shown  by  a  West  Australian  King  Loiy.    In  the'  same  daas,  Mr.  T. 

Mr.  Nicholson  would' have  taken  our  fancy  more  had  it  been  Harper,  Derby  exhibit^  a  fine  Lory  Parrakeet,  and  Mr. 

marked  about  the  head  to  match  with  the  wings.  In  Class  7  Scrimshaw,  of  Nottingham,  a  pair  of  Cookateala,  pairs  of 

Mr.  PhiUips,  of  Basford,  showed  two  good  birds,  with  which  Diamond  Sparrows,  Java  Sparrows,  Indigo  blue  boda,  and 

he  won  first  and  third  prizes,  and  one  in  particular  was  African  Waxbills.    There  were  three  entries  for  odleoUons 

possessed  of  kind  feathering   but  was  somewhat    small,  of  Foreign  birds,  two  of  which  put  in  an  appeazance»  and 

Mr.  Corbett's  second-prize  b^,  and  Mr.  Goodwin's  highly  the  first  prize  was  very  justly  gplven  to  th^  belonging  to 

commended  bird  were  fair  specimens,  but  we  cannot  speak  Howarth  Ashton,  Esq.,  whilst  a  commendatory  card  was 

of  the  variegated  classes  as  being  so  good  as  we  have  before  attached  to  Mr.  Walter's  cage. 

witnessed.  The  Crested  Belgians  as  they  were  styled,  or  Many  fine  birds,  and  several  pens  of  poultry,  were  sent 
the  Manchester  copy  as  we  will  call  them,  had  five  entries,  for  exhibition  and  sale,  including  a  Gx>ldfinch  and  Canary 
and  only  a  second  prize  was  given.  The  Marked  Belgian  mule  braced  and  fastened  to  a  fnune  of  very  tasty  design, 
class  contained  several  first-class  birds,  but  we  preferred  the  with  a  small  box  which  the  bird  lifts  the  lid  of  to  feed  from, 
one  which  was  awarded  the  second  prize.  The  gold  and  and  also  affixed  to  the  frame  is  a  little  vessel  firom  which  the 
silver  spangled  Lizards  were  very  superior,  the  first  prize  in  bird  draws  up  water.  It  belongs  to  Mr.  Bembridge,  Not- 
each  class  being  won  by  Mr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Chapman,  North-  tingham,  and  was  much  admired.  Mr.  J.  W.  Price  showed 
ampton,  was  awarded  second  prize  for  a  Jonque  Lizard ;  a  large  pen  containing  several  fine  golden  Pheasants.  Mr. 
Mr.  Williams  second-prize  for  a  mealy  Lizard,  and  H.  Walter  exhibited  half  a  dozen  drawcages  with  Goldfinches 
Ashton,  Esq.,  won  the  third  prizes  in  each  class.  The  and  Bedpoles  as  occupants,  which  when  hungry  were  obliged 
Goldfinch  mules  were  exceedingly  good,  the  first  prize  in  to  draw  up  an  inclined  board  a  small  waggon,  <^^H4>ftn^ing 
Jonques  being  given  to  a  choice  specimen  shown  by  Mrs.  G.  each  time  the  bird  fed.  Mr.  Edwd.  Bemroae's  very  rare 
Bamesby,  and  which  has  won  at  various  exhibitions  eight  specimen  of  a  Linnet,  a  pure  white  one,  commanded  much 
first  and  three  second  class  prizes  in  England  and  Scothmd.  attention,  as  well  it  might.  Mr.  Scrimshaw,  also  sent  three 
H.  Ashton,  Esq.,  won  the  second  prize  in  each  class,  and  Grey  Parrots,  a  Macaw,  several  Indigo  blue  birds.  Siskins, 
the  third  prize  in  Jonques  was  given  to  a  famous  bird  belong-  and  Bramblefinches.  Mr.  J.  Price  sent  a  Brown  Owl  and  a 
ing  to  Mr.  Crocker,  Plymouth,  who  also  entered  in  the  same  Hawk,  and  some  well  bred  fowls  were  shown  by  Mr.  G. 
class  a  curious-looking  black  mule.  Mr.  Edward  Bemrose  Crewe,  Mr.  Pountain,  Mr.  E.  Bemrose,  and  others.  Several 
exhibited  a  rare  mealy  mule,  with  which  he  easily  gained  first  choice  dogs  were  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bunting  (one  a 
honours,  adding  another  laurel  to  three  other  first  prizes  at  winner  of  three  or  four  prizes),  Mr.  Rickard,  Mr.  Chapman, 
other  e^bitions.  In  Class  14  a  first  prize  was  deservedly  and  Mr.  Martin.  Great  praise  is  due  to  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
awarded  to  a  rare  mule,  bred  between  the  Goldfinch  hen  and  J.  W.  Price,  and  others  of  the  Committee  for  so  conducting 
Cinnamon  Canary,  belonging  to  Mr.  Pointon,  Basford,  al-  the  Show,  and  who  wish  to  express  their  thanks  to  the 
though  we  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  Mr.  Lingard's  librarian  of  the  institution  and  also  his  wife  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Linnet  mule  with  a  prize  also,  but  the  class  was  not  well  filled.  Davison),  for  their  courtesy  and  assistance  rendered. — Gxo. 
We  never  saw  a  bird  more  out  of  its  place  than  Mr.  Williams's  J.  Baknbsbt,  Derby. 
Green  Belgian,  for  the  class  was  set  apart  entirely  for 

mules  or  hybrids,  and  why  should  Judges  have  to  contend  

with  such  a  mixture  ?    The  cages  containing  collections  of 

six  birds  each  were  most  excellent,  and  numbered  seven  in  PHENOMENOJN^  IN   HIMALAYAN  BABBITS 

the  whole,  six  of  them  receiving  high  commendations.    Three        t  i.    i.  tt-      i  -d  wx   r     i.i.    i  _^ -• i 

of  the  seven  aviaries  contoined  Goldfinch  mules,  and  were  I  ^l^  ^®P*  Hmialayan  Babbits  for  the  last  tw^  jbub, 

exhibited  bvH.  Vauncey  Crewe,  Esq.,  of  Calke  Abbey,  Mr.  ?^1  \f  f^^  *  common  occurrence  to  one  out  <rfaHttcr 

Walter,  of  Winchester,  Ind  Mr.  G.  J.  Bamesby,  of  Derby,  \}i^  ^^^\  ^^  .^^^^  ^"^^  '"^"^^  ^^^  }!^J°™»  perfect^ 

the  latter  exhibitor  winning  the  first  prize  with  a  supe/b  ^^^:    I  gj^e  ?nme  no  water  and  very  httle  green  meat, 

and  even  coUection.    The  mules  showi  from  Calke  j£hej  P™^«Pally  feedmg  them  on  oats  and  bran, 

were  the  next  best.    The  half-dozen  yellow  Norwich  Cocks  ,   ^  ""^^"Zl^  advertisement  m  your  paper,  offianng  Huna- 

belonging  to  Mr.  Walter  were  very  showy  birds.  layan  Rabbits  for  sale  at  12«.  a-pair ;  allow  me  to  obs»ve 

The  British  birds  generally  were  ve^  fine  in  plumage,  ^^  ^'  ^'^"^  "^    ^"^  °^®'  perfectly  thorooghbred.- 

but  we  did  not  think  the  Bullfinches  so  good  as  previously,    ^^''^^^'^^^-  

and  the  first-prize  bird  must  have  been  judged  more  for  its 

size  than  plumage.    As  to  the  Goldfinch  c£as,  which  num-  -wtj    t  A'Nrr'QTTjrfcTTT    t'TTT?    a  iLTDDTn  a  i«r 

bered  17,  ill  ^d  birds,  we  must  admit  never  having  seen  ^^-  LANGSTBOTH,  THE    AMEBICAI^ 

such  an  assemblage  of  these  gay-looking  little  fellows.    The  APT  A  BT  AN. 

Judges  were  quite  right  in  giving  an  extra  prize  in  this  class,  "  Oub  Editors  "  have  done  me  no  more  thiu^  jnstiee  in 

and  we  may  remark  that  so  good  were  many  others  that  believing  that  I  should  hasten  to  correct  any  enor  that  I 

they  were  fully  deserving  of  prizes.    The  Brown  Linnets  might  have  fallen  into  with  regard  to  the  above-named  dii- 

were  fair  samples,  and  the  winner  was  correctly  placed,  al-  tinguished  gentleman. 

though  had  Mr.  Key's  birds  been  in  smarter  attire  it  would  The  apiarian  readers  of  The  Jovrnal  of  Hokticultum 

have  run  the  winner  dose.    The  Skylarks  and  BUckbirds  can  bear  witness,  that  I  was  the  first  to  introdnoe  1&. 

were  rightly  judged,  although  in  the  latter  class  the  losing  Langstroth's  valuable  book  to  their  notice,  and  that  I  have 

birds  were  fine,  one  of  them  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Litton,  always  spoken  most  highly  of  it.    By  me  also  was  it  fizst 


Derby,  was  worth  seeing  only  for  the  curious  formation  of 
its  niandible.  The  first-prize  Thrush  was  espedaUy  good, 
and  the  company  it  was  keeping  added  no  disgprace,  the  dass 
being  noted  as  very  beautiful.  There  was  one  solitary  Star- 
ling, and  with  no  competition  no  prize  was  given. 

The  classes  for  foreign  birds  were  made  up  as  follows : — 
One  rose-breasted  Cockatoo,  but  no  award  made.  Seven 
^ey  Parrots  were  present  for  competition,  and  formed  a 
onspicuous  and  interesting  feature,  some  being  rather  talka- 
dve.  The  first  prize  was  given  to  Mr.  T.  Biddulph's  bird, 
^nd  the  second  to  Mr.  Corbett's,  the  bird  which  gained  first 

m-*        tnv    h«»in^    'vwnTMOT*'!/-^       'TSato  Waa    rif\   en^TV 


..im^ 


brought  to  the  knowledge  of  my  firiend,  Mr.  8.  Bevan  Foi, 
who  has  only  echoed  my  own  sentiments  in  fully  appreoiat- 
ing  its  merits. 

In  according  to  Mr.  Langstroth  the  credit  of  introdnoiiig 
the  frame-hive  and 'Carman  method  of  managing  bees  into 
America^  I  had  not  the  slightest  intention  o^^  xepraantiiig 
him  as  either  borrowing  or  copying  firom  our  Teaftonio 
brethren  without  the  most  ample  acknowledffemoit.  Thft 
facts  of  the  case,  which  aro  no  doubt  ooawSHj  atlited  hf 
him,  both  in  his  letter  to  "  our  Journal,"  and  in.  hii  es- 
cellent  work  on  "  The  Hive  and  Honey  Bee,"  aeem  to  amooBt 
to  this,  that  substantially  the  same  reiinlts  were  wosked  oat 
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1^  omAil  obMrmtion  Mid  laborioas  experiment  on  both 
met  of  th*  ▲ilmtacpfetly  neaxllf  at  the  same  time  without 
ooAoot  or  oopjiBff  one  fiom  another.  It  matters  little, 
however,  to  Engiien  ^liarians  whether  the  American  or  the 
Teoton  wen  actoaUy  first  in  the  race,  which  so  fiur  as  we 
can  Jndge  from  Mr.  Langstroth's  statement  appears  to  have 
been  neai^  "  a  dead  hMt;"  all  we  should  do,  and  aJl  I  am 
desiroos  of  doing,  is  to  accord  the  full  mead  of  praise  to 
eadi,  and  to  thuik  both  most  heartily  for  the  good  service 
thnr  have  rendered  to  the  cause  of  scientific  bee-keeping. 

Most  sincerely  do  I  congratulate  the  conductors  of  "  our 
Journal,*'  on  the  prospect  of  so  valuable  an  addition  to  their 
staff  of  apiarian  contnbutors  as  the  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth, 
and  I  can  assure  him,  that  by  none  will  his  contributions  be 
more  eagerly  watched  for,  or  more  warmly  welcomed,  than 
by — ^ADkvoxshule  Bee-keeper. 


A  NEW  CHAPTER  IX  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY 

OF  THE  BEE. 


BMB  COnonOKS  AND  QUEEN  BXCABEMBKTB. 

{Cowtinned  from  page  81.) 

Thx  last  case  I  mention  is  that  of  No.  5,  a  frame-hive. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  1S61,  I  examined  this  hive  as  no 
yonng  bees  had  yet  shown  themselves,  and  as  I  had  ob- 
served several  small  drones,  imperfectly  formed,  extruded. 
Mj  suspicions  were  aroused  in  consequence.  I  detest  those 
little  malformed  drones.  Their  appearance  always  denotes 
something  abnormal,  and  is  suggestive  of  impending  ruin. 
I  drew  up  the  frames  and  found  in  two  worker-combs  drone 
brood  sealed,  and  several  small  drones  with  imperfect  wings 
at  large,  but  no  worker  brood  sealed  or  hatched.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  eg^  and  larvse  were  noticed  in  con- 
tiguity to  the  sealed  drone  brood.  The  cells  sealed  were  all 
elongated,  and  as  in  ordinary  drone  cells  they  had  the  same 
convex  coverings.  The  queen  was  not  so  feeble-looking  as 
that  of  No.  13  above  alluded  to,  whose  queen  was  also  a 
drone-breeder.  On  the  24th  and  30th  of  April  renewed  agi- 
tations manifested  themselves  in  this  hive,  and  on  examining 
it  on  this  latter  date,  I  found  the  queen  had  disappeared.  I 
gave  this  hive  a  piece  of  brood-comb,  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
No.  13,  it  failed  to  rear  a  queen. 

From  these  and  other  cases  of  a  kindred  character,  I 
concloded  that  the  encasement  of  these  queens  and  con- 
sequent  commotions  were  entirely  caused  by  their  extreme 
age  and  their  abnormal  condition  as  drone-breeding  queens. 

The  only  qneen  I  ever  had  which  ceased  to  lay  altogether, 
either  drone  or  woiker  esm,  was  in  1862,  and  this  was  one 
of  the  two  sent  to  Mr.  Woodbury  for  microscopic  exami- 
nation in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  as  already  stated. 

I  have  already  given  illustrations  of  the  third  class  of 
queens  being  subject  to  imprisonment — namely,  such  young 
princesses  aa  are  not  timeously  fecundated.  I  have  had 
instances  of  young  queens,  however,  which  remained  per- 
fectly sterile  throughout  the  entire  season  so  far  as  I  could 
discover,  and  which  1  con5e«'^uently  presumed  had  failed  to 
get  fecundated  at  all. 

In  1861,  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinarily  unfavour- 
able character  of  the  weather,  a  great  number  of  the  queens 
I  artificially  reared  during  that  season  failed  apparently  to 
get  fecundated  at  all.  Two  became  drone-breeders,  and  one 
qneen  reared  in  July  after  having  been  seen  taking  her 
osual  aerial  excursions,  appeared  again  in  August  after  the 
hive  bad  been  sent  to  the  heath,  and  again  during  a  very 
mild  day  after  the  hive  was  brought  back,  about  the  end  of 
September.  On  the  latter  date  she  repeatedly  came  out, 
took  a  abort  circuit,  and  returned.  When  returning  a  num- 
ber of  bees  on  the  board  watched  her  proceedings,  and  on 
her  attempting  to  alight  repeatedly  darted  at  her  in  the  air, 
and  stack  her  down  to  the  ground.  This,  however,  I  have 
frequently  noticed  before  in  similar  circumstances,  and  the 
OB^olgeet  the  bees  have  in  such  freaks  appears  to  be,  to  in- 
dofle  her  to  extend  her  flight  for  certain  obvious  reasons. 
la  ooMecqnnnm  of  the  repeated  assaults  on  this  occasion, 
the  qae«i  appeared  really  unwilling  or  afraid  to  enter.  She 
flew  about  uie  whole  apiary  curioudy  examining  other  hives 
■e  if  wiAamg  to  enter  them.  Having  rested  on  a  low  hedge 
I  Maght  hm,  uid  as  I  had  other  queens  in  my  apiary  at  the 


dose  of  that  inan^idons  year  in  tiie  same  nnsatisfiustoiy 
condition,  I  rerolved  to  retain  her,  and  in  this  way  I  wai 
enabled  at  little  trouble  to  present  a  reserve  qneen  to  tluB 
hive  which  was  adopted. 

I  may  also  state  that  I  once  reared  in  a  nnioomb  hire,  in 
July,  1860,  a  qneen  which  was  somewhat  malfbrmed-^a 
marked  and  considerable  indentation  being  conspicnoos  on 
one  side  of  the  abdomen.  She  in  due  time,  however,  became 
fertile,  although  never  very  prolific.  In  the  autnmn  of  the 
following  year,  1861,  one  of  my  hives  at  the  heath,  aome 
twelve  miles  distant,  lost  its  queen,  and  I  despatdied  a 
messenger  with  instructions  to  present  this  queen  to  it  to 
keep  it  from  giving  way.  My  friend  performed  the  message 
successfully,  as  I  afterwards  found  in  the  following  sprins% 
when,  on  the  15th  of  Febmary,  I  in*"*  .duced  the  same  miu- 
formed  queen  and  her  subjects  into  .:  't-  old  unioomb  domi- 
cile, in  which  she  had  been  reared.  « >a  the  8th  of  March, 
on  looking  into  this  hive,  I  noticed  the  queen  was  encased 
in  a  cluster  of  bees.  I  beat  the  hive,  but  though  all  the 
rest  of  the  bees  went  into  intense  commotion,  the  bees  in 
the  cluster  never  let  the  queen  out  of  their  hold.  I  opened 
the  glass,  took  a  twig,  and  separated  her  frx>m  the  bees. 
Under  the  irritation  produced  by  my  separating  them,  one 
bee  curved  its  body  as  if  in  the  attitude  of  stinging.  The 
queen,  however,  moved  nimbly  off  uninjured,  but  punmed 
by  the  bees.  Some  days  afterwards  I  found  the  bees  again 
in  commotion,  and  on  examining  the  interior  I  found  the 
queen  had  entered  a  common  ceU,  her  posterior  part  only 
being  visible.  I  opened  the  glass,  and  found  her  dead.  I 
had  a  strong  impression  at  the  time  that  the  physical  defidct 
or  malformation  of  this  queen  might  have  had  something 
to  do  with  her  untimely  end,  and  this  impression  has,  I  think, 
been  confirmed  in  some  other  instances  in  my  experience 
where  defective  queens  were  superseded  by  the  rearing 
of  new  ones.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  cases  of  this 
kind  occurred  in  my  apiary  during  the  last  season — so  ex- 
traordinary indeed  in  the  circumstances  attending  it  as  to 
'  eclipse  all  others.  A  notice  of  this  case,  however,  I  must 
reserve  for  some  future  occasion.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that 
I  for  the  first  time  in  my  apiarian  experience  there  was  exhi- 
j  bited  in  one  of  my  hives  the  wonderful  phenomenon  of  two 
fertile  queens  living  together  in  api>arently  the  most  perfect 
amity  and  concord. 

My  treatment  of  the  curious  phenomena  now  under  dis- 
cussion, would  be  incomplete  did  I  not  allude  to  some  other 
instances  of  queen  encasements  not  yet  specially  referred  to. 
Let  us  briefiy  inquire  therefore  : — 
I  1st.  ^Vhat  are  the  effects  produced  by  introducing  a 
,  queen  into  a  hive  already  possessed  of  one  ? 

2nd.  What  are  the  effects  produced  by  the  union  of  two 
or  more  swarms  with  their  queens  ?    And 

3rd.  What  are  the  effects  produced  by  the  introduction  of 
a  queen  into  a  queenless  hive  ? 

As  to  the  first  question,  then.  In  1S59,  I  had  in  my  ob- 
servatory-hive a  queen  which  had  been  deprived  of  a  hind 
leg.  Whether  this  defect  had  any  infiucncc  on  her  prolific 
powers  I  know  not  (she  was  by  no  means  very  fertile),  but 
it  produced  a  peculiar  eccentricity  in  her  ovipositing,  which 
was  very  detrimental  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  Very 
frequently  in  attempting  to  deposit  an  ef^g  in  a  cell  which 
she  had  previously  fixed  upon,  the  abdomen  would  be  thrust 
altogether  into  a  contiguous  cell  in  which  an  egg  had  been 
already  laid.  The  result  of  this  was,  that  numbers  of  cells 
contained  several  eggs.  I  noted  a  case  which  was  narrated 
by  Herr  Mehring,  in  the  German  "  Bee  Journal,"  and  in- 
serted in  this  Journal  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  in  August,  1862, 
which  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  one  now  stated  by  me. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  queen  had  been  deprived  of  two 
of  her  feet ;  but  though  at  first  her  laying  was  of  the  same 
character  as  I  have  described  above,  yet  at  the  end  of  four 
days  the  oviposition  became  more  exact,  and  afterwards 
quite  normaL  On  the  13th  of  May,  having  a  spare  fertile 
queen,  1  wished  to  see  how  the  bees  would  receive  and  dis- 
pose of  her.  I  opened  one  of  the  glass  frames,  placed 
the  stranger  queen  on  a  part  of  the  comb  unoccupied  by  the 
bees,  and  shut  the  frmme.  The  queen  had  scarcely  time  to 
move  fh>m  the  spot  where  I  had  placed  her,  when  her  presence 
was  challenged  by  a  host  of  sentinels  that  instantly  at- 
tacked and  surrounded  her.  The  queen  tamely  submitted, 
and  from  5  o'clock  pji,  to  8  o'dock  the  £»llowing  morning  the 
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beei  held  har  captlTe.  I  temoTed  the  oliuter  ont  of  fke 
hive,  whan  I  noticed  a  bee  affix  its  Btiag  in  her  body,  aod  I 
had  Boma  difficult;  in  eitricating  it,  eren  after  the  queen 
wsa  dead.  In  such  encasements  aa  this,  the  bees  not  only 
eaixe  the  queen  b;  the  win^,  legs,  proboscia,  Mid  ontennc, 
but  ating  her  moat  nnmerctfolly,  and  even  retain  poiaeBaiou 
of  their  victim  till  the  very  juicea  of  her  body  appear  to  b<: 
mcked  sway,  and  when  she  falls  from  their  relentless  hoM 
■he  looks  like  a  withered  dried-ap  carcase  which  baa  beeu 
erooaed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  for  weeks. 

In  1858  I  tried  a  aimilar  experiment  in  this  observatory' 
hive  by  introdncinsa  strBnger  qneen,  and  the  reanlta  wait 
almoat  identical.  The  claater  formed  aronnd  the  queen  1 
detfuibed  &om  the  hive,  pot  it  aside  onder  corer,  and  ono 
might  coll  it  about  like  a  ball,  ao  tenacious  were  the  bee  ^ 
aronnd  their  hapless  victim;  and  they  thus  remained  al- 
moat like  a  lifoleas  mocB  until  I  forced  a  sepacatioo,  when 
in  this  case  the  queen  wssfound  dead  in  less  than  half  an  hour 

2nd  Question. — To  try  the  eCTecta  produced  by  the  junction 
of  swarms.  On  the  lat  of  October,  1859, 1  had  the  bees  of  twj 
driven  hivea  in  separate  akepa  with  their  queens.  These  I  beat 
ont  simultaneously  upon  a  doth,  and  permitted  the  conjoined 
bees  with  their  queens  to  enter  an  observatory,  in  order  that 
I  might  witness  the  results.  The  bees  were  very  numerous, 
and  seme  time  elapsed  before  all  were  domiciled.  Shortly 
after,  in  looking  through  the  glass  fin*  the  queens,  I  dis- 
covered one  encased  hslf-way  up  the  comb,  with  a  circio 
of  bees  having  their  heads  all  directed  to  a  central  point,  in 
which  the  queen,  from  the  smallness  of  the  intervening  , 
Bpace  betwixt  the  oomb  and  glass,  was  distinctly  seen.  . 
She  was  simply  imprisoned,  but  no  attempts  were  mode  tn 
ating  or  injure  her.  The  oth«r  queen,  I  discovered,  had  been 
arrested  on  the  floorboard,  and  surrounded  also  by  a  clnate:- 
of  bees.  Thia  qusen  I  disengaged  in  order  Wiat  I  might 
pat  her  in  aa  favoamble  a  position  as  the  other.  With  this 
new  I  introduced  her  at  the  top  of  the  hive,  and  she  de-  | 
scended  on  the  comb,  but  she  waa  instantly  seized  and  sur-  I 
tounded  as  before.  Both  queens  were  thus  under  arrest. 
Meantime  the  bees  got  very  agitated,  and  one-third  of  thf 
entire  population  rushed  out,  took  wing,  and  would  hav« 
anterea  another  driven  hive,  which  happened  to  be  sited 
near  by,  had  I  not  anticipated  their  intentions  by  shutStag 
that  hive  np.  I  immediately,  therefore,  disengaged  the  queec 
first  noticed,  and  showed  her  at  the  entrance,  when  in  an 
instant  a  rush  of  beea  fallowed  her  into  the  hive,  and  all  the 
tmants  on  wing  speedily  returned.    Again  the  queen's  pro-  ' 

SBs  was  obstructed  beyond  the  entrance,  and  moat  of  the- 
B  clustered  oatside  the  hive.  By  afternoon  the  beef 
Soieted  down,  but  neither  of  the  queens  waa  yet  released, 
'ext  morning,  on  eiamining  the  interior,  I  found  one  of  the 
qneens  at  li^rt;,  and  the  other  waa  extruded  dead  before 
the  hive.     The  largest  queen  was  retained. — J.  Lowd.  I 


CORDENSEB  MILK.  I 

Most  American  dtisens  havo  seen  this  article  retailed  ' 
fromoartaattheirdoors.  In  appearance  it  is  a  thick  creamy-  < 
looking  substance,  of  the  consistency  of  molasses,  which  is  ] 
afterwards  reduced  to  auitable  thinness  by  the  addition  of 
water.  The  adtantages  derived  from  condensing  the  milk  , 
are  that  it  keeps  sweet  much  longer,  and  is  perfectly  pure. 
This  lost  is  not  the  least  desirable  quality,  for  the  consumer  I 
adds  aa  muohor  as  little  water  as  he  chooses.  We  have  used  I 
this  milk  in  our  family  in  large  quantities  for  a  number  of  ' 
years,  and  find  it  a  very  great  convenience  as  well  as  luxury.  1 
For  coffee  it  is  far  superior  to  common  milk,  and  for  young 
children.  Buffering  with  complaints  incident  to  them,  thia  ' 
condensed  milk  ia  invaluable  in  respect  of  purity;  swiU.fed,  | 
or  otherwise  impure  milk  ia  the  last  thing  to  give  a  sickly,  , 
■-©ethiag  child.  [ 

The  Wsio  York  Obterwr  coataina  an  accoant  of  the  process 
rf  making  condensed  milk  at  Qui  Borden'a  factory,  which  ia 
■■he  one  alluded  to  by  ns,  and  for  which  Mr.  Borden  obtained 
ttatent  several  years  ago : — 
'The  lirmers  bring  their  milk  daily;  it  is  poured  into  an 
.•.ujense  boiler,  the  superfluous  parts  driven  off.  and  the 
ondensation  effected  in  a  few  hours.  The  deti^  of  the 
wooeaa  are  exceedingly  cnriona  and  worth  stud^i^.    Ei 


ness,  that  the  result  ia  irreproachable.  Evan  the  large  oaaa, 
in  which  the  farmers  bring  their  milk,  ate  deaDsed  by  atasBt 
before  they  go  back.  Tmb  prepared  milfc  ia  sold  daHj  In 
New  York  from  door  to  door,  as  any  other  milk  is,  bnt  its 
chief  market  is  in  the  army,  where  it  is  a  great  bleaaing,  aa 
you  will  readily  believe. 

"  The  same  process  is  applied  to  the  juice  of  Apples,  and 
other  fruits,  and  meats.  Coffee  is  condensed  in  the  same 
way.  Indeed  any  article  of  food  may  be  condenaed  hj 
this  summary  operation,  be  reduced  in  bulk,  wiUi  all  its 
nutritious  qualities  preserved,  and  packed  so  aa  to  ba  pre- 
served  fresh  any  length  of  time.  To  moke  the  little  oana, 
holding  a  pound  each,  a  tin  shop  is  at  work  oouatui^, 
and  the  workers  are  women  exclusively.  They  are  ohieflr 
American  girle  from  eighteen  to  twenty  yean  old,  Mid 
as  the  machinery  ia  driven  by  water  and  steam  power, 
they  have  no  heavy  fork  on  hiuid,  and  the  businesa  is  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  them.  They  make  more  than  a  dollar  a-day 
easily,  and  the  shop  makes  about  8000  cons  daily.  A  oar- 
penter's  shop  makes  the  packing-boxes,  and  so  the  entire 
work  from  receiving  the  mUk  to  sending  it  off,  is  done  in  the 
factory,  and  this  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  railroad  at  the 
depflt,  so  that  all  labour  of  transporting  is  saved-  Uy  visit 
to  this  establishment  was  very  interesting  and  impreesive, 
for  I  do  not  recollect  over  seeing  a  factory  where  ao  much 
order,  cleanliness,  and  comfort  were  combined  in  a  prodnc- 
tion  so  purely  beneficial  as  this.  It  is  the  perfection  of  the 
art  of  condensing. 

Mr.  Borden  can  condense  12,000  qoarta  of  milk  daily  at 
thia  factory,  and  20,000  in  another  at  Brewster's  station  on 
the  Harlem  Kailroad  below,  and  there  are  four  or  five  others 
in  operation ;  one  at  Winsted,  Con.;  one  at  York,  Pa. ;  one  at 
Livermore  Falls,  Maine;  and  two  in  MasBaohusetta.  They 
will  doubtless  become  more  and  more  nnmeroua  as  their 
great   advantages  and  profits   became  known." — (Scientjfit 


UANCmiTY  IN  BUTTER. 

Your  correspondent  "Cochin"  sends  you  i 
and  wishes  you  to  account  for  its  rancidity.  UI  OMuae,  1 
cannot  do  that,  but  the  inquiry  has  bronght  to  my  reool- 
lection  a  remedy  for  the  taste  of  turziips  in  butter,  irtiieh 
may  be  worth  the  attention  of  some  of  your  readers. 

Some  years  ago  on  an  angling  excursion  to  the  bsaatifU 
trout  stream,  the  Washburn  (a  tributary  of  the  Wharfa),  I 
was  driven  by  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  to  take  shelter  in  a 
Tarmhouse.  and  found  the  farmer's  wife  making  her  bnttw 
ceady  for  the  market.  On  asking  her  if  her  butter  taated  of 
turnips  she  said,  "  Oh,  no,  my  butter  never  taatea,  I  know 
bow  to  prevent  that."  I  said,  "  That  is  a  secret  wrath 
tnowing.  liow  do  you  manage?"  She  replied,  "Whan  the 
milk  is  brought  in  from  the  cows,  I  have  always  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water  on  the  fire,  and  to  every  gallon  of  milk  I 
j>ut  half  a  pint  of  the  scalding  hot  water.  I  caiefhlly  star 
ater  togathor,  then  sot  it  away,  and  my  fadtter 
j  of  turnips.  Try  the  experiment  and  yon  wiU 
era."— T  ,G. 
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entered  upon  its  ripening  period.  A  week  of  cold  weather, 
or  a  drought  of  a  fortnight  daring  the  growing  period, 
puts  in  penl  not  the  size  merely,  but  also  the  quality  of  the 
produce.  Big  Apples  are  unfortunately  only  too  seldom 
nrst-rate  for  dessert,  still,  as  a  rule  ajpplied  alike  to  big  sorts 
and  little,  the  largest  fruit  on  a  given  tree  are  also  the 
choicest  in  flavour  and  in  texture.  The  Golden  Pippin  has 
charms  in  its  veiy  littleness,  but  the  biggest  of  ttie  same 
crop  are  invariably  the  best.  In  passing,  it  may  be  asked. 
Has  it  been  noticed  that  in  fruits  generally,  when  colour  is 
a  constant  quality,  does  not  the  flavour  bear  some  relation 
to  the  intensity  of  the  colour ;  the  brighter  and  the  more 
brilliant  the  red,  the  richer  and  more  luscious  the  juice  ? 
Kot  that  highly  coloured  varieties  are  in  any  way  superior 
to  those  of  dull  russet,  but  in  varieties  having  a  tendency 
to  colour,  or  even  to  russet,  are  not  the  individual  fruits 
in  which  that  tendency  is  most  strongly  developed,  also  the 
best? 

Of  the  positive  increase  of  size,  however,  there  is  one 
portion  that  would  seem  more  properly  to  belong  to  the 
lipening  than  the  growing  peri^.  I  refer  to  tfc^t  rapid 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  Cherry  a^d  Plum  accompanying 
the  change  of  colour.  Does  the  actual  weight  of  <£ry  solid 
matter  increase  during  this  change  ?  or  is  the  increased  size 
only  an  accommodation  of  the  size  of  the  vessels  to  the 
altered  natui'e  of  their  contents,  which  are  now  less  amy- 
laceous and  more  saccharine?  The  latter  are  soluble  in 
water,  the  former  not  so.  Is  the  increase  in  weight  not 
wholly  or  principally  in  water  absorbed  during  the  ripening 
process? 

Though  not  so  patent,  a  similar  increase  seems  to  take 
place  in  the  early  part  of  the  ripening  period  of  Pears,  and 
I  think  also  of  Apples. 

The  great  agents  in  furthering  the  production  of  good 
fruit  during  the  growing  period  are  light,  heat,  and  mois- 
ture. All  these  are  essentials  during  the  entire  life  of  the 
plant;  but,  as  during  the  blossoming  period,  a  moderate 
proportion  of  each  seems  all  that  is  requisite  for  our  open-air 
British  fruits ;  and  as,  whilst  the  fruit  is  ripening,  light  and 
heat  in  quantity,  with  only  a  very  limited  supply  of  moisture, 
seem  the  most  favourable  conditions,  so  during  the  growing 
period  an  abundant  supply  of  all  three  is  a  necessity.  Of 
light  and  heat  we  have  never  enough  to  satisfy  ur,  and, 
somewhat  strangely,  the  limited  quantity  of  the  one  has 
been  almost  universally  accepted  as  a  circumstance  we  must 
submit  to,  and,  quite  as  odd,  endeavour  to  compensate  for 
by  a  disproportionate  increase  of  the  other.  Some  day  when 
we  have  learned. to  concentrate  upon  9  square  feet  of  soil  or 
leaves  the  solar  rays  that  would  otherwise  fall  upon  two, 
three,  or  five  times  that  superficies,  we  shall  have  more 
light  thrown  upon  fruit  and  fruit-culture.' 

Of  moisture,  the  third  essential  during  the  growing  period, 
we  want  abundance,  and  yet  we  may  have  more  than  enough. 
The  natural  supply,  more  especially  in  this  country  of  natu- 
ralised fruit  trees,  where  we  want  a  dry  soil  and  atmosphere 
to  ripen  our  Cherries  in,  at  the  very  time  when  precisely 
opposite  conditions  are  required  for  Apples  and  Pears,  is 
proverbially  fickle.  So  thoroughly,  inde^,  are  we  at  war 
with  the  elements  that  we  may  be  longing  for  dry  weather 
for  one  Cherry,  whilst  another  Cherry  equally  good  would 
suffer  from  lack  of  moisture.  The  clouds  persist  in  dropping 
thefr  fatness  at  most  unreasonable  times,  and  always  either 
too  much  or  too  little.  And  here  comes  in  the  great  ques- 
tion of  house  sewage  and  irrigation  generally,  forced  on  the 
attention  of  both  gardener  and  farmer  by  the  tiying  season 
of  1864.  Prophets  like  "  Upwards  and  Onwards^**  who  for 
fifteen  years  back  have  been  ciying  aloud  in  the  wilderness 
to  a  very  heedless  generation,  have  not  preached  altogether 
in  vain,  and  the  lover  of  good  fruit  will  see  that  he,  too,  may 
share  in  the  good  things  foretold  if  he  but  consent  to  turn 
to  its  proper  use  what,  if  it  run  to  waste,  entails  heavy 
retribution  upon  the  spendthrift  in  a  fearful  crop  of  half  the 
lis  an  hospital  is  heir  to. 

Implying  by  the  term  "house  sewage"  all  the  excreta  of 
ae  household  very  largely  diluted  with  water,  it  may  be 
wCepted  at  once  as  the  cheapest,  most  effective,  and  most 
legant  medium  by  which  in  the  fruit  garden  the  soil  may 
oe  compensated  for  what  is  abstracted  from  it  by  the  froit. 
^e  term  «  elegant "  mar  be  a  little  out  of  place  in  a  matter 
-^  Tn«i\D«o  •«-.4-.  -n^u^xij  oil  nA^t^ri^roB  are  ^^^ative  onl^y*    Aa 


Liebig  says — and  a  very  odd  remark  it  is  to  occur  in  a  voliune 
on  agricultural  chemistry — "At  all  times  the  better  has 
always  been  the  enemy  of  the  good;"  so  is  house  sewage, 
applied  as  I  saw  it  yesterday,  elegance  itself  alongside  my 
neighbour's  ashpit-emptying  of  lut  week.  If  yoor  gaidsn 
produce  more  food  than  your  family  consume,  and  artificial 
manure  be  necessary,  add  it  in  a  soluble  state  to  your  sewage ; 
it  is  then  in  the  best  of  all  conditions  to  assist  snooessful 
fruit-culture.  However  vegetables  may  thrive  on  such  five, 
Strawberries  and  Gooseberries,  here  at  leasts  rcgoioe  in 
copious  libations  of  even  extra  strength.  "  Ufwabds  and 
Onwards  "  says  better  still  for  Apples  and  Pears,  and  all 
analogy  coincides  with  his  successful  practice. 

Of  all  the  rainfall  in  this  countiy  in  the  course  of  the  year 
somewhat  less  than  one-half  finds  its  way  through  the  cmst 
of  the  soil,  re-appearing,  perhaps,  in  springs  and  rivulets;  the 
remainder  and  greater  part  is  returned  to  the  atmosphere 
by  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  frt>m  the  leaves 
and  other  parts  of  plants.  This,  however,  is  bat  an  imperfect 
statement  of  the  case,  for  from  well-ascertained  data  it  has 
been  calculated  that  in  the  summer  months  in  the  eastern 
counties  of  England  the  evaporation  of  moisture  reaches  as 
high  as  97  per  cent,  of  the  entire  rainfall  in  the  same  period. 
No  doubt  for  a  considerable  period  much  of  this  is  retained 
by  the  soil,  contributing  to  the  furtherance  of  vegetable 
growth,  and  finally  escaping  to  the  air  through  the  stomates 
of  the  leaves  after  having  frilly  accomplished  its  mission ; 
but  the  fact  that  such  a  small  proportion  as  scarcely  3  per 
cent,  should  find  its  way  through  the  soil  by  filtration,  shows 
what  a  fearful  check  even  a  veiy  moderate  drought  must 
entail  upon  such  fruits  as  are  at  the  time  in  their  gprowing 
period.  If,  as  should  be,  the  rootlets  are  near  the  surface, 
the  effect  is  proportionately  increased. 

Very  unfortunately  for  the  fruit-g^wer,  meteorologists 
are  not  all  gardeners.  Thefr  record^  obsarvations  are  not 
tabulated,  as  they  might  and  should  be,  firat  of  all  in  re- 
lation to  vegetation,  the  chief  end  that  makes  tiie  weather 
worth  studying.  We  are  still  treated  to  the  antiquated 
tables  of  mean  temperature  of  days  and  months,  as  u  that 
were  the  essential  element  in  the  measurement  <^the  atmo- 
sphere's caloric,  to  the  virtual  suppression,  oar  nearly  bo,  of 
the  average  and  extreme  maxima  and  wiiTiimA^  which  are 
the  only  very  important  points.  Very  hot  days  and  Tery 
cold  nights  may  be  the  best  of  all  weather,  and  yet  the 
tables  indicate  a  July  with  a  mean  temperature  below  the 
average.  So,  too,  as  to  rainfall.  We  may  have  three  veiy 
wet  days  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  month,  and  as  many  near 
its  dose,  evidencing  quite  a  maximum  of  wet,  and  yet  the 
weather  of  the  month  may  be  characterised  by  intense  dry- 
ness. Mr.  Glaisher,  in  his  abstracts,  is  happily  leforminff 
the  method  of  expressing  weather  facts,  and  gives  xu,  ho£. 
as  to  heat  and  rainfall,  the  length  in  number  of  daya^  of 
cycles  of  heat  or  cold,  rainfall  or  dryness.  This  is  reason- 
able. We  may  have  a  few  very  cold  days,  which  puU  down 
heavily  the  average  maximum  of  an  otherwise  very  briUiant 
month;  or  an  average  month,  less  &vourable  to  plant- 
progress  than  a  month  with  alternate  cycles  of  heat  and 
cold,  resulting  in  the  same  average  maximum  as  the  other. 
Ere  long,  I  hope,  in  every  garden  we  shall  have  a  dieap 
sunshine-indicator,  measuring  the  most  potent  inflaenoe 
of  all,  the  duration  each  day,  and  at  what  times  of  Ihe 
day,  of  the  dfrect  solar  rays — wonder-working,  sJboTe  aU 
thbigs  else,  in  both  animal  and  vegetable  worlds.  Kow 
that  we  know  so  much,  we  can  afford  to  look  hidf  loring^* 
as  well  as  half  pitifully,  upon  the  ancient  fire-woarahippen 
of  the  old  time  before  us. 

With  so  fickle  a  friend  as  rain&ll  to  help  us  to  grow 
delicious  fruits,  sometimes  deluging  us  beyond  our  hMtrtTa 
content,  at  others  withholding  the  longed-for  showen,  we 
may  consider  ourselves  as  twice  blest  in  having  it  within 
our  power  to  make  at  least  a  portion  of  it  do  doaUe  datj. 
We  have  happily  not  often,  as  in  1860,  a  i^ponderaaoe  of 
really  wet  weather  all  summer  through.  We  have  olbmet 
to  regret  the  lengthened  intervals  between  the  wet  flfoiee ; 
and  at  these  times,  by  previously  carefully  storing  «p  ilte 
water  which  usually  runs  to  waste,  we  have>,  in  baigfAm, 
and,  in  a  double  sense,  in  house  sewage  plentifiiU7^1ntad» 
the  means  of  supplying  the  deficiency  m  the  aaAnral  ele- 
ment. 

I  may  have  fidled  fblly  to  compcehead  the  Mjwik&m  of  IbI- 
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^ffcw  fcHowwd  liy  " UrwAMW mn Owwabpb;"  butltwema 
oSooH  to  trndentuid  how  only  two  abundant  watering! 
oonld  M  matariallr  affoot  Uie  quality  of  the  frnit  Very 
wiMlf,  ha  Menu  to  have  apprehended  the  bearings  of  the 
M  ^onrb — "  It  never  raina  but  it  poura,"  and  (fivea  a  real, 
luaiq^  rt<deaonie  watering  when  he  is  at  it.  One  bandied 
torn  per  acre  is  roughly  calcnlated  at  an  inch  of  rain&ll, 
ud  Moh  of  hia  waterings  slightly  eioeeds  an  inch  and  a 
b^  togethet  exoeeding  a  foil  month's  aatncal  fall.  Twice, 
JioweTer,  Mema  too  saWom  in  the  average  of  Hammers  for 
fruit  whioh  does  not  begin  to  ripen  till  September  or 
Ootobw.  The  secret  of  his  saccess  must  lie  in  the  carefal 
Hl«ation  of  the  most  profitable  times  at  which  to  apply  the 
•«w»ge— onoe,  he  ssys,  just  as  the  frnit  is  fairly  sei^  and 
kgaia  when  half  grown. 

How  this  sewage  watering  shoald  affect  for  the  better 
th«  flavour  of  the  frnit  is  worth  a  little  inqniry.  I  have  sii 
Stunner  Pippin  Apple  treoa,  dwarfs  on  tie  Paradise  stoct, 
whIoh  for  some  years  back  I  have  token  special  delight  in 
■a^eoting  to  all  tnaaner  of  torture  in  thewajof  eiperiment. 
Tha  Stunner  does  little  good  with  na  here  (Cheahire),  aa  a 
standard,  and  even  on  a  wall,  though  keepiug  well,  it  is  never 
flnt-nte.  In  a  favourable  season  it  becomes  mellow  in 
April  or  Hay.  but  thia  is  the  exception ;  and  I  have  noticed 
that  in  ordinary  years  the  cells  of  which  the  frnit  is  formed 
■ra  Bmaller  and  more  compact  than  in  the  best  of  seasons, 
the  fruit  being  alao  less  in  size.  The  same  remnrb  applies 
to  the  fruit  of  soch  dwarfs,  in  a  di^  summer,  as  I  have 
transplanted  the  pravions  autumn.  In  the  latter  case  the 
leaves  seem  to  have  ripened  prematurely,  and  ceased  to 
nourish  thefrnit.  In  specimens  oftheSturmer,  which  I  have 
at  present  bom  atandud,  wall,  and  from  under  gloss,  there 
IB  a  r^olar  gradation  in  size,  in  compactness  of  cell,  and  in 
flavonr;  perhaps,  also,  in  specific  gravity.  Now,  may  cot 
the  application  of  house  sewage,  as  favouring  increase  of 
maaa,  tend  to  increase  of  the  size  of  the  cells,  and  therefore 
increaae  of  their  contents,  perfecting  the  fcuit  for  entering 
in  due  time  opon  the  ripening  period,  when  starch,  and 
fibre,  and  acid,  as  by  the  wand  of  a  magician,  ore  trans- 
fbrmed  into  that  delightful  combination  of  "rich,  sugary, 
■nd  delieioui,"  which  the  pagea  of  Hogg'a  "  Pomology" 
tan^t  me,  yeara  ago,  to  look  for  in  so  many  of  our  best 
THietie*,  STOWS  where  they  can  be,  and  as  they  should  be. 
ITie  antijeat  ia  an  interesting  onai  and  if  I  have  bean 
tamptad  to  be  too  ontical,  or  over-confidant  in  my  views, 
I  shall  be  glad  if  "UpwiBDs  and  Ohwabdb."  or  any  one 
else,  win  hdp  myself  and  others  to  a  better  understanding 
<rf  a  foot  BO  many  muat  have  welcomed,  aa  opening  up  a  way 
toUia  inoreaaeof  the  varieties  of  fruit  whioh  the  average  of 
■oilB  and  sitnations  can  produce  of  really  first-rate  quality. 
The  satgect  widens  aa  it  is  looked  upon,  and  a  long  array  of 
qnestions  rise  up,  insisting  each  upon  its  answer.  How  may 
■awage  be  best  applied  so  as  to  avoid  the  lo9a  of  tempera- 
tare  ooniegnent  on  all  surface  irrigation  P  Should  tlie  liquid 
be  haatad  before  application,  and  to  what  degree  P  and  is 
than  aaT  aoonomical  means  by  which  its  temperature  may 
b«  dnatad,  with,  in  its  results,  a  real  profit,  calculated  in 
panada,  ihillings,  and  pence  ?  At  what  times,  and  how 
oAcn,  ahonld  irrigation  be  employed,  and  in  what  quantity  P 
Wm  not  aacb  fmit,  and  each  variety,  claim  a  distinct  treat- 
mant  fbr  Itself  P  But,  truce  to  questions  j  like  every  other 
new  idea  (and  yet,  whilst  new,  a  very  old  one),  if  there  be 
wrthin^  o^  valne  in  it,  diacnssion,  by  interested  minds, 
win  slicit  all  that  ia  worth  having;  and,  meanwhile,  wo 
maj  thank  "TJpwabds  and  Onwasds"  for  suggesting  new 
anairara  to  the  now-popnlai  qiiery^"What  shall  we  do 
with  oar  aewage  P" — Fbutt-eatib. 


THE  MODEKN  PEACH-PHUNEB. 
No.  3. 

PHEKOICKNA  CONNECTED  WITH  OROWTB. 
Tkb  anbatancea  neoessory  for  the  life  of  plants  ore  ab- 
•oAtad  hf  tham  from  the  soil,  by  means  of  the  roots,  and 
ftOB  tha  atmoaphere  by  means  of  the  leaves.  De  Jussieu 
oalittaaa  laat  "  atrial  roots."  Their  functions,  in  some 
dagMt^  Maambla  those  of  the  human  lungs.  They  absorb 
ftOB  tta  air  the  water  and  carbonic  acid  which  they  require. 
Sooti  drMw  from  tha  soil  mineral  and  saline   materia. 


besides  Qie  carbon  and  nitrogen  which  artificial  mannres 

BUpply. 

The  apongioles  alone  are  the  absorbing  organs  of  the 
roots,  nutritive  substances  are  introduced  by  them  in  the 
form  of  liquids,  which  piovea  how  indispensable  water  is  to 
vegetation.  Fluid  noarisbment  ia,  therefore,  the  baaia  of 
the  growth  of  plants.  It  ia  elaborated  in  the  leaves,  under  the 
'  influence  of  the  solar  r^s  during  the  day.  Under  the  name 
I  of  sap  it  asoenda  to  the  leaf-stalks,  posses  into  the  venona 
i  romincatioEis,  ond  from  thence  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
leaf.  A  portion  ia  returned  to  the  atmoaphere,  the  rest 
remains  to  feed  the  plant. 

The  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  is  alao  absorbed  by  the  leaves, 
unites  with  the  matter  drawn  by  the  spongiolea  from  the 
soil,  and  ia  decomposed  in  the  tissue  of  the  lea\-eE,  in  order 
to  become  nutritioua  matter. 

The  sap  elaborated  in  this  manner  takes  the  name  of 
cambium,  and  changed  in  tbe  nature  which  it  had  during 
its  ascent,  it  becomes  proper  and  auitablo  for  the  increase 
of  the  plant.  The  sap  ascends  to  tbe  leaves  through  the 
outer  layers  of  the  alburnum,  or  young  wood,  during  the 
day.  It  deacenda  during  the  night  to  the  apongioles  by  tbe 
innermost  layers  (that  is,  by  the  newest  formed)  of  the  liber, 
oompoaing  thua  a  new  layer  of  ligneous  fibre,  and  a  new 
layer  of  liber.  Thia  ia  the  manner  of  growth  in  trees.  There 
is,  however,  this  difference,  that  while  the  ascent  of  the 
sap  iuoreaaes  the  length,  the  descent  of  the  matured  aap,  or 
cambium,  increases  the  breadth  of  plants. 

In  spring,  the  sap-vesaels  are  already  gorged  before  the 
leaves  show.  Thence  arises  a  pressure  on  the  oiils  of  tha 
buda,  which  precipita(«s  the  young  ahoot  into  eitension. 
The  cambium  descending,  on  the  other  hnjid,  aalidifiea  the 
young  shoot  by  means  of  the  new  layers  which  it  interposes. 
The  cambium  gives  breadth  aa  well  as  aolidity.  We  can 
thua  readily  comprehend  how  a  sboot  which  has  pushed  forth 
in  some  portion  of  a.  tree,  deprived  of  the  Bun's  rays,  is  un- 
naturally long,  end  soft  in  its  component  parts.  The  leaves 
of  that  shoot  not  having  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  light, 
the  cambium  has  not  been  elaborated  in  the  texture.  The 
sap  remains  much  as  it  was  during  its  ascent ;  the  inner 
prrtion  of  the  growing  shoot  is  spongy  and  soft,  the  cam- 
bium being  tbe  means  of  hardening  it,  and  the  shoot  has 
received  little  or  none.  On  the  other  hand,  a  shoot  whidi 
springs  from  that  side  of  the  branch  which  ia  fully  exposed 
to  light  is  short,  and  the  wood  is  hard,  well  coloured,  and 
fruitful. 

The  descent  of  the  cambium  is  by  the  innermoat  layera  of 
the  liber,  and  it  forms  the  ligneous  layers  which  cover  the 
medullary  canal,  and  also  the  new  vessels  of  the  liber. 

These  ligneous  and  cortical  loyers,  when  formed  from  the 
cambium,  elaborated  in  the  upper  leaves,  are  placed  above 
those  formed  by  the  lower  leaves.  The  ligneous  layers 
are,  however,  composed  from  the  centre  outwards — i.e.,  the 
newest  layer  is  that  farthest  from  the  centre.  But  the 
cortical  layers  aro  formed  from  the  circumference  to  the 
centre — i.e.,  the  newest  layer  ia  the  innermost.  Each  year, 
then,  a  new  layer  of  alburnum  covers  that  formed  during  the 
preoeding  year.  When  the  cellular  tissues  are  filled  in  they 
become  hard,  and  of  a  deeper  colour.  This  is  the  "  heart  " 
of  the  tree;  but  the  sap  does  not  paaa  through  these  ob- 
structed vessels  any  more.  Thia  portion,  however,  ia  the 
■t  of  the  tree  against  violent  winds.  In  like 
manner  each  year  sees  new  liber  grow,  while  the  oldest 
lal,  possess  no  longer  vitality,  and  become 


inkled. 


The  growth  of  roots  is  owing  to  the  descent  of  the  cam- 
bium, by  the  addition  of  new  cellular  tissue  to  the  spongiolee. 
It  is  evident,  then,  how  mutilation  of  these  ia  in^urioua  to 
the  wel&re  of  tbe  tree,  and  how  a  healthy  equilibrium 
between  root  and  shoot  is  a  first  reqnisite  to  its  healthy 
vitabty.  When  these  apongioles  become  obstrncted  they 
cannot  absorb  the  matenala  of  the  soil,  and  thua  the  tree 
languiahea  and  dies.  A  portion  of  the  cambium  in  tha 
autumn  does  not  descend  to  the  roota,  but  is  reserved  bj 
nature  to  feed  the  young  ahoota  before  the  leaves  expand  in 
spring.  lu  shoota,  the  inner  epidermis  is  formed  by  the  aid 
of  tJiia  reserved  cambium.  Tbe  first  action  of  the  spotigioles 

spring,  may  alao  be  due  to  its  influence  io  some  measure. 

In  like  manner  we  may  readily  underatand  the  growth  of 
Uia  frnit.     Fmit  is  composed  of  cellular  tisane;  like  tha 
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leaves,  the  epidermis  is  full  of  stomata  or  mouths.  The 
parenchym  of  fruits  has  its  functions  as  well  as  that  of 
the  leaves.  The  sap  ascending  from  the  roots  is  deve- 
loped therein,  the  useless  portions  are  evaporated  into  the 
alaiosphere,  the  nutritious  substances  remain  in  the  cells, 
where  they  are  decomposed  by  the  oxygen  to  form  nutri- 
ment for  the  growing  fruit.  These  fruits  absorb  a  very 
large  proportion  of  sap  for  their  own  use,  and  do  not  restore 
it  to  the  general  use  of  the  tree  as  the  leaves  do.  This 
is  how  the  too  abundant  production  of  fruit  exhausts  the 
vitality  of  the  tree,  and  how  the  crop  of  one  year  affects  that 
of  the  next. 

During  the  period  of  growth  fruits  inhale  carbonic  acid, 
and  exhale  oxygen.  But  when  quite  ripe  they  absorb  oxygen, 
and  set  free  carbonic  acid.  When,  then,  all  this  acid  is 
disposed  of,  and  replaced  by  oxygen,  the  fruit  is  perfectly 
ripe,  and  decay  is  not  far  off.  In  all  these  processes  we 
see  what  an  important  part  water  plays,  whether  in  the  soil 
as  the  means  of  conveying  the  nutriment  to  the  plant,  or  in 
the  air  in  the  condition  of  vapour.  In  the  soil  it  dissolves 
the  substances  it  meets  there;  in  the  body  of  the  tree,  as 
sap,  it  is  the  vehicle  of  these  nutritive  substances,  and  in 
the  air,  in  the  state  of  vapour,  it  remedies  any  undue  dry- 
ness of  the  soil.  A  superabundance  of  humidity  is,  however, 
an  evil.  Trees  grow,  but  produce  but  little  fruit  when 
moisture  is  too  abundant. 

Not  less  important  than  water  is  air.  Without  it  the  sap 
would  not  be  converted  into  cambium.  The  roots  decay 
when  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  the  air.  Soil  must, 
therefore,  be  permeable. 

Without  light  trees  could  not  feed,  nor  produce  fruit. 
Light  accelerates  the  maturing  of  the  sap,  by  causing  an 
evaporation  of  the  superabundant  water  in  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  leaves.  The  roots  are  thus  stimulated  to  absorb 
more  liquid  nourishment.  The  more  light,  the  more  root- 
action.  A  bright  lif^ht  is  needed  for  the  leaves  to  decompose 
the  carbonic  acid  accumulated  in  their  tissue.  Light  flavours 
and  colours  the  fruit. 

Heat  is  also  au  indispensable  agent  in  vegetationi  It 
stimulates  the  energy  of  plants,  especially  when  combined 
with  moisture.  Even  during  periods  of  great  heat  the  sap, 
then  much  stimulated,  brings  into  the  leaves  some  of  the 
coolness  of  the  soil  derived  through  the  roots,  thus  pre- 
serving the  leaves  from  being  injured  by  the  solar  rays. 
During  the  winter,  on  the  contrary,  the  sap  circulates  very 
slowly,  but  still  brings  with  it  something  of  the  latent  earth 
heat,  which  is  higher  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  thus 
counterbalances  its  coldness. — T.  Collinos  Brkha.ut,  Rich- 
mond House,  Guernsey. 


THE  CLIMBLS^G  EOSE  DEVOIN^IENSIS. 
Haying  read  in  your  paper  '*  D.,  DeaVs**  remarks  on  new 
Boees,  I  find  he  mentions  having  received  from  Mr.  Curtis, 
of  Torquay,  two  plants  of  a  Kose  said  to  be  a  fixed  sport  of 
Devoniensis,  and  named  by  him  a  climbing  Dovoniensis.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  your  readers  to  know  that  a  Kose 
similar  in  every  rt'spect  to  the  one  named  by  "  D.,  Deal,'* 
has  been  most  successfully  cultivated  and  sent  out  by  Mr. 
S.  Pavitt,  nurseryman,  Itose  Cottage,  Bath,  for  the  last  seven 
years,  and  it  is  the  true  Devoniensis.  There  are  several 
large  trees  of  this  Kose  in  close  proximity  to  the  town,  and 
growing  with  groat  luxuriance ;  one  in  particular  has  reached 
the  height  of  40  feet  and  is  10  feet  wide.  It  is  very  hardy, 
having  withstood  the  severe  winter  of  1860,  blooms  in  great 
perfection  all  the  season,  and  is  almost  an  evergreen. 

I  visited  Mr.  Pavitt's  nursery  this  season,  and  saw  fifteen 

hundred  plants  of  this  Hose,  budded  on  the  Briar,  flourishing 

to  a  degree  almost  boyond  belief;  nearly  all  had  shoots  3  feet 

and  some  of  them  measured  9  feet  in  length,  with  three,  four, 

vnd  five  shoots  to  each  plant,  and  all  of  the  previous  year's 

>udding.     Many  of  the  trees  were  in  full  bloom,  and  most 

magnificent  the  blooms  were. — T.  F.  Andrews,  3,  Lockabrook 

'lace,  Bath, 


Potato,  I  believe  raised  and  only  known  in  that  disfenti, 
under  the  name  of  "The  Early  Emperor."  Thej  «re  is 
shape  flattish-round,  col9ur  rosy  red,  very  shallow-eyed,  aaid 
altogether  a  remarkably  handsome  Potato.  Th^  weze 
highly  recommended  to  me  for  their  cooking  qualities.  Of 
the  latter  I  cannot  speak  from  experience,  as  up  to  the 
present  my  aim  has  been  to  secure  a  sufficient  stock.  Should 
this  prove  the  kind  wanted  by  your  correspondent,  I  shall, 
on  receiving  his  address,  be  only  too  happy  to  send  him  a 
few  sets. — Jambs  Nicholls,  Higher  Market  Streei,  jTavuiodb. 


Early  Kino  Potato. — In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  *'  £.  W." 
'.  beg  to  state  that  a  season  or  two  since  I  received  from  a 
in^n<i  i-ooMinc?  «>*■  Ti»'de  "N'^'^rt**  '^orn*^**^^  afe^   ""AtR  of  a'nif"" 


PROPOSED  EXHIBITIONS    OF   THE  ROYAL 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

We  have  been  requested  to  publish  the  following  memorial 
which  has  been  presented  to  the  Royal  Horticnltnral  Sooiety. 

TO    THE    COUNCIL    OP   THE   ROYAL    HORTICULTTIRAL    SOCUIT. 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Exhibitors'  Society  and 
other  exhibitors  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  your  honourable 
body  to  the  very  objectionable  arrangements  just  annoonoed 
for  the  exhibitions  and  meetings  of  your  Society  during  1865, 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  feel  bound  to  comment  on 
them  in  this  manner.  They  have,  however,  been  condemned 
by  the  entire  horticultural  and  floricultuxal  press,  and  we 
consider  them  to  be  diametrically  opposed  to  oar  interests 
as  exhibitors,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  Royal  Hartiooltuial 
Society,  and  totally  adverse  to  the  practical  puxpoaea  of 
horticulture. 

It  is  not  our  otject  or  wish  to  dictate  to  the  CoanoLL  On. 
the  contrary,  it  is  our  earnest  desire  to  co-operate  with 
them  if  they  will  meet  ns  in  a  practicable  form ;  but  with 
the  arrangements  as  they  at  pres'ent  exist  we  mast  most 
respectfully  decline  to  exhibit  at  any  of  the  Royal  Horticol- 
tural  Society's  exhibitions  for  the  year  1865 ;  and  we  feel  it 
our  duty  as  horticulturists  to  communicate  this  intention  to 
the  Council  without  delay. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Exhibitors*  Society  held  a  sboct  time 
since,  the  following  letter  from  a  distant  member,  a  well- 
known  and  successful  grower  of  Orchids  and  other  plantSy 
was  read,  and  heartily  approved  as  embodying  the  yiewB  of 
the  members  generally : — 

"Your  letter  respecting  the  meeting  of  the  Exhibitois' 
Society  is  to  hand.  I  am  sorry  it  is  not  convenient  for  me 
to  attend,  owing  to  the  great  distance  I  am  from  you»  and 
the  loss  of  time  it  would  entail. 

"  As  the  meeting  is  to  take  into  consideration  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  I  may  ventnxe 
to  express  my  opinion  of  it  in  a  few  words. 

"In  the  flrst  place,  I  decidedly  object  to  the  shows  at 
South  Kensington  taking  place  on  Saturdays.  If  neoessaxy 
I  might  even  enforce  a  stronger  argument  on  behalf  of 
myselJf  and  other  country  exhibitors  living  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  London  than  the  one  so  ably  written  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  December  3rd,  p.  LL57» 
and  signed  "  G.  B.,"  inasmuch  as  those  exhibitors  who  ase 
situated  as  I  am  are  obliged  to  make  the  journey  home  on 
Sunday,  and  unload  our  plants,  which  keeps  us  hard  ttk 
work  all  day,  besides  having  our  several  estabUshmeailB 
unsightly  on  the  very  day  they  are  required  to  be  in  the 
greatest  order. 

"  The  letter  to  which  I  have  referred  deserve^to  he  xead 
to  the  meeting  as  an  answer  to  Sir  Joseph  Panon's  letter 
respecting  his  visit  to  an  establishnfent  near  London  when 
the  plants  were  gone  to  win  the  stakes.  It  is  what  it 
deserves. 

"  In  the  second  place,  I  consider  the  special  weeUy  and 
floral  decoration  shows  a  complete  farce.  The  fortnightly 
meetings  might  eventually  be  of  some  interest  if  small 
prizes  were  offered  for  small  collections  of  different  sulQects 
in  their  respective  seasons,  in  addition  to  awards  which  axe 
at  present  offered  for  new  and  rare  horticnltnralpfodnetions, 
so  as  to  make  them  partake  more  of  the  charaeter  of  a  adBor 
flower  show — something  after  the  character  of  the  a 
which  were  formerly  held  in  Regent  Street. 

'*In  the  third  place,  I  consider  the  whole  geaenl  _ 
gramme  a  great  mistake,  more  detrimental  to  lioii  lidiljwi 
than  otherwise ;  and  I  think  this  meeting  should  take 
consideration  the  propriety  of  offering  adTioe  to  tl« 
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is  to  Mj,  wa  iboiild  not,  as 
of  «ihibiloi%  dsepljr  iBtetMtecU  sse  it  IIUl  to  tfie 
wiliioiifc  SOBS  aaDBEtioB  <m  ocv  psrL 
tk0  opsoses  sttemlflBt  on  stt  these  endless  eihi- 
ttts^  ic.  (and  of  no  practicaj  ose).  woold  rain  any 
sodetj  hovsver  weslthj,  the  fact  thai  oar  yoong  Society 
has  been  the  means  of  working  tanch  good  already  ihould 
eoooorage  us  all  to  perserere  in  the  good.  work. 

"  It  is  nseless  for  me  to  say  more,  other  than  to  give  yon 
soma  idea  of  the  Tiews  I  entertain  regarding  the  Hortical- 
tanl  Sodsty's  proceedings.  Should  yon  think  it  worth 
nhile  jon  are  quite  at  liberty  to  read  this  to  the  meeting." 

It  inn  be  seen  that  holding  the  exhibitions  on  a  Satorday 
is  one  gieat  grievance ;  bat  there  are  many  other  onsads- 
UdUmj  matters  of  detail  that  cannot  be  stated  in  a  letter, 
bat  which  can  if  desired  be  pointed  out  by  a  deputation  to 
QCMifiBr  with  the  Council,  or  otherwise,  as  they  may  decide. 

It  is  right  to  add  that  it  was  onanimoosly  resoWed  at  the  | 
Basting  above  alladed  to  that—  i 

"  Ib.  conseqaence  of  the  programme  of  the  Boyal  Horti-  | 
onltiind  Society  for  the  year  1S65  being  so  diajnetrically  - 
oppwed  to  the  interests  of  exhibitors,  the  members  pledge 
tniiililves  not  to  exhibit  at  any  of  the  Society's  exhibi- 
onless  the  anangements  are  modified  to  a  practicable 


It  would  appear  firom  the  memorial  that  exoeptioa  is  takes 
— 1st,  To  the  special  shows ;  and  2nd.  To  the  day  (Satordaj) 
on  which  the  great  and  special  shows  are  to  be  held. 

As  regards  the  finr.  the  Council  have  only  to  remark  that 
their  object  in  establishing  what  they  have  termed  special 
shows  was  to  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  hdrticoUuxe  by  calling 
special  attention  to  particular  tribes  of  plsnts ;  and  as  re- 
gards the  second  objection,  they  have  only  to  remind  the 
remonstrants  that  in  making  choice  of  Saturday  they  aca 
but  reverting  to  the  practice  of  Chiswick  in  it»  palmiaat 
days,  when  the  facilities  for  locomotion  were  infinitely  lets 
than  at  present. 

The  Council  desire  me,  therefore,  to  express  their  hope 
that  those  who  have  signed  the  Kmonstran^e  willreoonsioer 
their  decision  as  to  the  course  they  intend  tj  pursue. — I  am. 
Sir,  your  most  obedient  servsnt, 

AvDaEW  HuBBAT,  AssUlant  S^treUury. 

Xr.O.  BbodM,  SMretary.  EsUrltor*'  <oekt/. 


BOLT.\!CD.  J.,  order  rr  to  R.  W  Ptoake.  Waq  .  blevorUi.  , 

JAMES.  J.,  cr.  to  W.  P.  Wttna.  Eaq..  lilewonh. 

FAIRBAIRN,  J..  Sioa  Rom*.  Ii^ewart^ 

80TT0N.  W.,  gr.  «o  LiM'.'iCoL  Jt«kea.  Winsbmorc  HJl,  Hlffbsate. 

BALL,  C  cr.  u»  Jts**  BBnie<c  Coalt^  Hifbcai^.  ! 

WeiR.  J.,  Toe  £:■«,  HsBprtCML 

BAKRB.  O  .  ST.  m  A.  Bmhu.  Bk|.,  Stam'oH  HIU. 

TOUaSA.  W..  rr.  fin  L  B^rtUr.  Eiq  .  U*Kb»iU. 

TaTLOB.  W..  Lka<ierdjie  iIddw.  Hitbrat/^. 

CBILNAX.  fL.  sr.  to  B rt.  S-n'tb,  Ath'eMl  Rouse,  Ep<o-B. 

JfAHTt^B-',  J.,  WT.  to ~  Bodkin,  B*q..  W^at  Ulil,  HigbfcaM. 

PB£D.  B.  sr-  to  ^r*-  Tr»lweU,  Lo«cr  Norwood. 

PEXNT.  C  ,  KT,  to  II  B.  Giobt.  Biq..  St.  D«ii»Un*i,  R«zent'«  Fuk. 

CARSON.  9„  ST.  tA  W.  K.  G.  rvmtr.  E*q..  !Con*Vfb,  Cb««in. 

KAILB.  WM..  KT  tn  Emrl  Lo^cUee,  Bft*t  Horner  To«r'«. 

WBITRBEAU.  T.  w-  to  M.  Colce-.  e«|..  iMrtlord.  Kfin*^ 

PAGE.  J  .  gr.  *o  Wm.  l/t%i.  E-q  ,  Park  Hil.  Mr^UiJim. 

WILLS"  »X.  W.,  €r.  to  W.  Vanb^..  Eoq..  En«*lJ. 

VBAOS  \V.,  cr.  to  lulket  Ctirrie  E«|.,  Kt«ckv«ter.  Hanta. 

POTTLK.  J.,  «r.  to  B.  D.  O'ivin,  E-q..  Wo-dohdre. 

ALLAN,  w^  cr  to  Ei'l  Strkd&rofco.  WancforJ,  bolTo'Ji. 

SBHIMPTON,  J.,  cr  to  A.  J.  Dout.  Esq..  Putnei. 

TOUHG.  J.,  gr.  to  W.  Sir-Be,  Em  .  Leif  h  Psrk.  Uutf. 

BCLLEN,  B..  cr  to  A.  Tam?',  Etq.,  Leioc*>r. 

Jf  AT.  v.. ST-  '-0  -J.  ftp^wle.  Cvq.,  llAwiLetyrA  F«rk,  RQ^'.er. 

BOTLE,G.  W..  Osfor.I  Roid.  Re  .din?. 

VMkKT,C.J..  C«<>  Br*  mvieh,  Biiwin^ha'D. 

BOLE.  *•   RETN'«tLV:«.  CMOt^m  Muior.  Newark. 

BAO-'LTPFK.  W.  F..  Rtt«b  on  RtCjott,  EU«auiord. 

BAILET.  THOMAS.  Sbar<ie'o.-s  Amer«hMi. 

LTSN.  W.,  Hrd-or  Garden*.  Mia**eDheid. 

STEVENS  Z  .  TTcntliia.  HaA>rd»bire. 

BOVABD.  -,  gr.  Uk  Jm   Braad.  Eh).,  Bedford  Bii:,  Balhaoi. 

COOPER,  Dr..  Tbe  Lime  a,  M-rngb. 

BL  LA^E  a  S  »N.  Great  Brrkhuapitead,  Hert*. 

B.8w  WILLUM.S  Hr'iiommj. 

ABTUL'B  HENDER»«»N  *  CO.,  Pice  Apple  Place. 

J.  O.iB'^V  k.  SON.  I«  ««ortb. 

B.  WOOLET.  Cbtsbant. 

W.  Cl"TBI7Sll.  Btrn'-L 

W.  CUTBL'SII  a  >OS',  Bif  hgato. 

CTCBXEK,  Sioticn. 

O.  BHO[>l!£»,  Sjdtrnhk'a  Park. 

CaSBELL,  — .  Wnolwieh. 

JL  *  J.  BA  TLSk  Ed  bODtou. 

W«  mn  informed  tbat  there  are  four  or  fire  other  influ- 
Bunerymen,  who,  thoui^h  they  decline  to  si^  the 
will  act  in  accordance  with  the  memorialist  it. 
To  this  memorial  the   Council  returned  the    following 

BoTftl  HsitkaUiiMl  Sxety,  $^atb  Ktiuington.  W. 
2&:b  Janoari,  iS63. 

, — I  am  directe-1  by  tbe  Council  of  the  Royal  Ilorti- 
coltund  Society  to  acknowl-.-dge  the  receipt  of  a  memorial, 
vfaicb,  on  behalf  of  c«;rtain  exlubitors  at  the  Society's  former 
you  hare  «lone  me  tbe  honour  to  transmit  for  the 

tion  of  tae  Council. 
Council  dvsire  me  to  express  their  regret  that  the 
they  have  made  in  respect  to  the  exhibitions 
of  tbe  ensuing  season  should  have  proved  distasteful  to  any 
but  as  the  programme  has  already  been  made 
they  feel  themselves  pledged  to  adhere  to  it.  At  the 
tiiwo  they  would  observe  that  they  will  net  consider 
Ivea  precluded  from  introducing  any  modification  or 
in  tbem  that  experience  may  hereafter  prove  to 
TbBilwiBllii 


BOSE  GOSSIP. 

Fbox  all  quarters  one  hears  the  cry,  "  Never  was  tbera 
such  a  demand  for  Bo^es  as  this  E^aaon.*'    The  difficulty 
has  been,  I  have  been  t^ll  by  more  than  one  grower,  to 
execute  the  orders ;  while  s'loh  kinds  as  have  received  &• 
voorable  n3tice  from  time  v*  time  are  so  mn  upon  that  it 
has  been  impoesibW  to  obtain  them.     Charles  Lefebvre,  ibr 
example,  hais  not  only  Wca  largely  increiS'?d  here,  but  I 
know  more  than  ct:»'  nur^t-rrman  who  has  imp<:'rted  hun- 
dreds of  them  from  Frani:»,  and  yet  they  have  been  "  aold 
out."      This    is  verj*  oncoariging — encouraging  to  Soee- 
fanciers,  for  it  promises  them  a  treat,  for  im'^acstionably  all 
this  implies  an  increased  n amber  of  exhibitors  and  perhaps 
of  exhibitions ;   and  onco'iragin^  to  thoso  wh-^  venttire  to 
act  as  guides  in  such  matters,  for  it  shows  that  their  opinions 
are  well  read,  considered,  and  acted  up-on,  while  it  imposes 
on  them  great  carefulness  in  their  recommendations  when 
they  know  that  it  is  not  merely  that  t'.:*.'y  are  expressing 
their  opinion,  but  that  in  s-j  doing  tl.ey  itr*?  ^mconscioualy 
acting  for  weal  or  wc-e  on  hundreds  of  others.     I  Lave  ascer- 
tained that  the  demand  for  st^ndaris  h.13  not  ^^-.juallel  in 
proportion  what  it  us>i  t  .  V#e.     It  i*  ju3r  possible  that  the 
severe  lessen  taught  in  is-^i  La?  lo  1  p-.-opl'-  to  see  tbe  greater 
advantage  of  dwarf  riant?,  '■■r  that*  tbe  R>?e  is  now  more 
g^wn  for  ornamental   p-ir>"de?  thin   f  rmrrriv.   and  that 
standards  ar»-  Lot  cons: '.er.?  I  so  sight' v.     1»  .-iV.le.'s  there 
is  a  vast  number  still  soM,  h'lt  tho?-  l»u*I  U I  ..a  the  Hanetti 
and  gr«5vrn  as  dwarfs  are  m'-.re  in  favour.     This  being  the 
case.  I  would  desire  to  s?^iy  a  f».-w  words  cnoa-  n-.'»re  in  favour 
of  the  pUn  ador.te  I  first*  either  by  >Ir.  Cbarl-.-f?  Turner,  of 
Slough,  cr  Mr.  C.  J.  Perry,  of  Cis'tl?  Brcrnwi/^— viz.,  that 
of  pegging  down  the  sho-jts  instead  of  c  ;ttir:g  tlem  short 
back.     I  an  sure  that  if  it  were  trie  1  TfitL.  siv,  a  few  only 
for  the  present  year,  the  number  so  tr--:.*.>i  V.-uld  be  in- 
creased every  year.     To  tho.-^  who.  like  iir.. -:-!:;  dwell  in  a 
windy  comer  of  the  worl  I  thi?  jlan  Las  immense  recom- 
mendations :  for  30  much  ara  I  exj-vse-J.  tbat  in  one  of  our 
recent  gales  a  dwarf  plant  ^f  C.'clle  •!■?  Cha'.irill.fr.t  Lidded 
close  down  was  blown  ol-r&n  ^.".t  of  the  s:  xk :     This  plan, 
known  to  many  of  y  vir  reu  ler.-.  c:ns:-ts  in  po^'^'ing  down 
the  s'loots  instead  of  cutting  thoin  l-a-ik.  the  tip  «jf  the  shoot 
being  shortenpd  a  few  inch*  s.     The  res'ilt  is  iLat  from  each 
eye  on  the  upper  pirt  of  the  hrar.^!.  a  s!.i>.  t  springs,  and 
when  thpf e  are  in  tlo-m  t::e  •  ifi. .:t  is  cl.;-.r:r.Lr.g :  and  then 
from  the  wntre.  thus  tt- li  ery-  -vi  to  all  tbv  inSu^cce  of  air 
and  sun.  shrKts  4.  .'.,  ani  •»  r-.-t  long  ?t".rt  j^,  in  tLe  summer. 
TLese  are  to  be  in  as:::.:!  ir  m. inner  laid  C\.xzi,  ur.  1  the  old 
,  ones  cut  away  at  ti..'  pr  :ri:ng-time  some  fme  :n  March.     I 
am  S'ire  that  if  gr-  ;r.rs  ^ere  to  try  i:  tLey  wo"Ii  see  the 
,  advantage  of  it      O:  •■  -rse.  it  is  only  wn^n  tL--  l-u-is  are 
.  put  in  very  lo;v  di'wn  tb.\t  this  can  bo  d-ne;  anl  then  the 
'■  bud  should  be  c  -mpletely  covered,  by  wL:.!i  m.-.ns  a  double 
supply  of  strength  is  gained,  roots  c^ar.:n^-  cut  f.cm  the 
Rose  as  well  as  from  the  stock. 

I  find  that  I  made  a  slight  blunder  in  my  notice  of  climbing 
Devon ien sis  in  saying  that  the  spirt  hid  l^-en  dxe-l  by  Mr. 
Curtis,  such  not  being  the  case,  as  he  tells  me  he  is  quite 
ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  obtained ;  but  the 
&ct  is  none  the  less  sore  that  to  him  is  due  the  credit  ci 
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giving  hb  a  great  acqniaitioii  to  onr  gardens,  for  he  informe 
me  that  he  has  had  shoots  on  it  12  feet  long — enough  to 
make  any  one's  month  water;  i^d  as  we  have  a  climbing 
Fairy  Rose  in  Cinderella,  there  is  no  knowing  what  sports 
we  may  have. 

I  have  heard  some  rumours  of  reviving  a  National  Bose 
Show,  the  proposed  plan  of  having  all  shows  at  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society  on  Saturdays  completely  precluding 
many  of  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  the  Bose  from  being 
present,  and  it  being  thought  by  many  desirable  to  have  an 
independent  show,  such  as  it  was  when  first  originated  by 
Mr.  Hole.  Whether  this  will  be  effected  it  is  impossible  to 
say ;  but  certainly  there  is  no  flower  but  the  Bose  which  can 
support  of  itself  an  exhibition  as  it  has  done  for  years. 

Have  any  of  your  readers,  1  wonder,  experienced  this 
result  with  regard  to  that '  excellent  yellow  Bose  Celine 
Forestier,  that  when  grown  on  a  wall  it  will  not  flower, 
or  at  any  rate  flowers  very  sparingly  ?  1  had  a  fine  plant 
of  it  that  made  shoots  8  or  9  feet  long,  but  I  had  nothing 
but  a  few  indifferent  bloome ;  while  on  plants  as  standards 
and  dwarfs  there  was  an  abundant  bloom.  Triomphe  do 
Bennes,  on  the  other  hand,  blooms  profusely  in  the  same 
situation.  A  knowledge  of  these  points  would  greatly  help 
Bose  growers,  and  prevent  much  disappointment.  Good 
folk  often  imagine  that  their  little  experience  is  not  worth 
recording;  but  I  am  quito  sure  that  if  observations  were 
more  freely  g^ven,  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  might 
be  gained. — D.  Deal. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— Feb.  4. 

The  speciality  for  this  occasion  was  Crocuses,  but  of  these 
there  were  no  exhibitors.  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  con- 
tributed a  collection  of  fine-foliaged  plants,  comprising  Dief- 
fenbachia  grandis  and  Baraquiniana ;  Ficus  Lyalli,  with 
polished  pale  green  foliage ;  Ficus  GrcUi,  with  shining  dark 
green  leaves,  not  unlike  those  of  Theophrasta  imperialLs ; 
Cupania  filicifolia,  with  very  graceful  and  elegant  Fern-like 
leaves ;  Dracienas,  &c.  From  the  same  exhibitors  came  also 
Cyanophyllum  maguificum  and  Spheerogyne  latifolia,  the 
specimen  of  the  latter  with  fine  large  broad  leaves.  For 
the  above  exhibitions  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  had  first- 
class  certificates.  Mr.  Bull,  Chelsea,  had  similar  awards 
for  a  collection  of  Dracsenas,  and  another  of  Agave,  Yucca, 
Boezlia,  Beaucarnea,  and  Bonapartea;  and  a  second-class 
certificate  for  Skimmia  fragrans,  a  fine  new  hardy  shrub, 
which  produces  an  abundance  of  fragrant  white  fiowers. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Catleugh,  Hans  Street,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a 
number  of  Chinese  Primulas,  well  fringed  and  high  in  colour. 
This  strain,  it  was  stated,  was  obtained  by  selecting  the 
highest  coloured  and  most  perfectly  fimbriated,  and  fer- 
tilising the  one  with  the  other.  For  these  Mr.  Catleugii 
had  a  first-class  certificate ;  and  a  similar  award  was  made 
to  Mr.  Ingram,  gardener  to  Her  Majesty,  for  a  finely-flowered 
Bhododendron ;  and  to  Mr.  Miller,  gardener  to  Lord  Foley, 
Worksop,  for  a  basket  of  very  good  Mushrooms. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  remark  that  the  conservatory 
is  now  weU  worth  a  visit,  the  baskets  along  the  front  having 
been  painted  afresh;  and  Mr.  Eyles  has  had  them  fllled 
with  Hyacinths,  Early  Tulips,  Solanum  capsicastrum,  Skim- 
mia, Azalea  amoona,  &c,  variously  arranged.  The  effect  of 
the  whole  is  excellent.  In  one  basket,  at  the  western  end, 
Berberis  nepalensis  is  producing  numerous  spikes,  each 
about  8  inches  in  length,  of  its  fine  yellow  fiowers.  It  is 
evidently  deserving  of  more  extensive  dUltivation  than  is  at 
present  accorded  it. 


RABBITS  AND  BERBERIS  AQUIFOLIUM. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Fish's  inquiries  respecting  Berberis 
iquifolium  being  eaten  by  rabbits  and  hares,  I  plantod  in 
•.862  about  3000  plants  of  it  with  Privet,  Yews,  Hollies, 
Rhododendrons,  and  oth^  things,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  it 
q  quite  as  much  eaten  by  these  animals  as  anything  else, 
in  fiict,  I  think  more  so  than  the  Privet,  and  it  is  not  the 
foung  shoots  they  eat  so  much  as  the  old  wood.  Even  strong 
jhoots  2  to  3  feet  high  they  bite  in  two  a  few  inches  from 
^•he  ground,  and  there  is  nothing  I  know  of  that  escapes 
iiheir  nibbling  propensities  except  Rhododendrons;  and 
lAf.hinc   w»ttV«f    r  i^eH-'ik*  OA'  »r  vitA«A  the  soi'  vidtM  them. 


The  best  remedy  I  have  yet  met  with  is  to  dress  thB  trees 
with  coal  tar  very  much  weskened  by  mixing  orine,  nigifat 
soil,  and  soot  with  it.  Of  course,  the  tar  must  not  be  used 
too  strong,  or  the  remedy  will  prove  as  bad  as  the  disease. 
I  trust  Mr.  Fish's  inquiries  may  induce  others  to  give  en 
account  of  their  experience. — ^W.  Brown,  Ehndon. 


STRAWBERRY  FORCING. 

Much  of  the  success  attending  the  forcing  of  Strawbeiries 
depends  on  the  pteparation  of  the  plants.  The  main  points 
are  to  have  strong  plants  with  their  buds  well  developed, 
and  the  pots  filled  with  roots.  Various  modes  of  preparing 
the  plants  are  adopted,  but  there  are  three  which  1  know  to 
be  attended  with  very  good  results. 

One  mode  is,  to  take  the  moderately  strong  ranners  in 
August,  and  prick  them  out  in  nursery-beds  about  3  inches 
apurt  every  way.  If  light  the  soil  is  made  firm  by  treadiog 
it  firmly.  Water  is  given  freely,  and  slight  shade  imtil  the 
plants  become  established.  The  situation  should  be  open. 
In  this  position  they  remain  until  the  following  March,  when 
they  are  taken  up  with  a  little  ball  and  poUed  in  8^^  and 
4i-inch  pots — the  former  for  the  early  forcing  small  kinds* 
as  Black  Prince  and  May  Queen ;  the  latter  for  main  crops 
of  the  old  Wellington,  Keens'  Seedling,  Oscar,  and  Sir 
Charles  Napier ;  also,  for  British  Queen  for  late  crops.  The 
soil  should  consist  of  strong  turfy  loam  from  rott^  turves 
a  year  old,  chopped  pretty  fbie  with  a  spade,  but  not  sifted ; 
and  for  the  culture  of  the  Strawberry  in  pots  I  prefer  this 
compost  without  any  mixture  of  manure  whatever.  The 
pots  should  be  washed  clean  both  inside  and  outside,  and 
but  one  crock  placed  over  the  hole.  On  this  a  little  rough 
sod  will  also  act  as  drainage,  and  the  roots  will  ramify 
through  it.  If  a  little  soot  be  sprinkled  over  it  worms  will 
not  like  to  come  through  the  hole,  besides  the  Strawbeixy 
roots  are  particularly  fond  of  the  soot,  which  is  the  best  <tf 
manures  for  Strawberries.  Pot  the  plants  firmly,  and  let 
the  crown  be  elevated  in  the  centre  of  the  pot.  Oive  a  good 
watering  and  on  no  account  allow  them  to  become  diy  after- 
wards, watering  overhead  twice  weekly  with  soot  wat«.  Soot 
water  is  a  certain  cure  for  the  attacks  of  red  spidor.  After 
potting  half  plimge  the  plants  or  pots  in  coal  ashes  in  an 
open  situation,  and  if  the  floor  is  formed  of  ashes  and  boQ^ 
ing  coal  tar  it  will  be  impervious  to  worms.  The  flowers 
should  be  pinched  out  as  they  show. 

In  June  the  plants  will  be  strong,  and  should  be  potted 
forthwith  into  their  blooming-pots,  which  should  be  idx- 
inch  for  the  early,  and  seven-inch  for  the  main  crops.  At 
this  potting  the  drainage  is  made  more  certain  by  pladng 
more  crocks  at  the  bottom  than  in  the  former  case,  bat  three 
pieces  of  pot  are  ample ;  a  little  rough  fresh  sod  is  cpiite  as 
good  a  drainer  as  a  larger  amount  of  crock  drunage.  Pot 
with  the  ball  entire,  and  ram  the  soil  around  the  baU  quite 
firm.  Be  careful  not  to  sink  the  crown  but  keep  it  weiu  np^ 
itd  base  level  with  the  surface,  and  allow  a  quart^  of  an  inch 
below  the  rim  of  the  pot  for  watering.  The  plants  should  be 
plunged  as  before,  and  be  kept  well  watei^,  giving  water 
overhead  on  the  evenings  of  hot  days.  Move  the  plants 
frequently  to  prevent  their  rooting  into  the  soil,  cutting  off 
the  roots  outside,  which  will  cause  fresh  ones  to  be  emSted 
inside  the  pot.  The  plants  should  not  be  huddled  togetkar* 
but  have  room  for  their  foliage  so  as  to  ezgoy  light  and  air. 
Under  no  circumstances  ought  they  to  be  suffered  to  flagftar 
want  of  water.    All  runners  should  be  pinched  off  doee. 

By  the  second  week  in  September  the  plants  should  be 
stood  on  boards  or  slates  about  1  foot  from  the  base  of  a 
south  wall,  and  no  water  given  except  enough  to  keep  the 
soil  just  moist,  and  to  prevent  the  leaves  fla^^^ing.  Towards 
the  middle  of  October  the  plants  may  be  placed  in  a  oM, 
frame,  especially  those  intended  for  first  work,  the  later 
sorts  being  plunged  in  ashes  or  tan  in  a  sunny  plsoe,  to  be 
transferred  to  frames  as  room  can  be  found  for  tnem.  ^^Hdht 
in  the  frame  they  are  to  have  air  dafly,  and  pzoteotloii 
rains  and  severe  frost  by  a  covering  of  mats.  Theee 
will  please  most  people,  and  for  a  cold  locaHtj  where 
cannot  be  had  early  it  is  almost  the  only  mode  oC 
plants  to  have  fruit  early  and  with  certainty. 

Another  method  is  to  lay  a  runner  in  a  smell  po4  m 
early  as  runners  can  be  obtained,  plaoing  a  small   ' 
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blovB  off  vitk  tbe  wiad, 
bejond  iht  fixst  cot  it  awij. 
|BQvet  diy.  Im  tea  6mj»  or  m  luttaigkt 
lodTei  at  fbe  dzaimge-liale ;  1^ 
frooi  its  ponntk  plaoed  in  a  eold  teme. 
and  akaded  liar  a  £ev  daji  vatO  it  reooren 
OB  its  ■cyeiatann  la  a  veek  or  toD 
di^  ai  the  fintboBt  the  pla&tc  are  potted  ia  their  UocoiiBg- 
poU;  and  tzMctad  in  the  tame  minwr  as  stated  for  those 
from  nnmen  of  the  prvrioixB  jeer,  except  that  thej  are 
More  fredy  wata^aftgremoraltoawerm  examyeitnataan, 
1191  dimiaoehini^  the  eoppi^  much  Tmtil  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber or  bftgiTramg  of  OcuSber.  Thew  plants  make  good 
fureexB*  bnt  win  not  prodnoe  so  fine  a  crop,  noe-  be  ao  eaxfy 
or  oertain  in  their  beaxing  as  thoee  from  late  rcnnexs  of  Hm^ 
pmioBi  jeer,  at  least  thej  nerer  vere  eo  vith  me ;  and  it 
is  in  a  great  measure  doe  to  the  haxd  piuhing  of  joong 
plsata  that  the  Black  Piinoe  is  an  indiffetent  setter  eidj  in 
the  season. 

A  third  method  is  to  prepare  ax-ineb  pyU  f:-r  the  sniAll 
^Tcnren  or  early  kinds,  and  eeren-inch  pots  f^.-riLe  late  earts 
bj  pt*i"^g  two  or  iLree  lar^e  CTC*ckf  orer  the  Ldj^.  and  then 
a  Iktle  Toogh  CDrnpast.  Placing  m  handfol  of  e?iI  in  the  pot, 
beat  h  firm  with  a  runmer.  &sd  contanne  to  add  more  soO 
and  xam  until  the  B^il  Lb  lerd  with  the  xim  in  the  centre, 
but  a  qnarier  or  htJf  inch  bel.w  it  at  the  EiCtrs.  The  soil 
shoajd  not  l»e  reiy  wet,  bnt  only  jnst  m-«L't-  Tbe  pots 
are  then  talen  tc^  tl«  beds  is  the  open  garden — to  those 
only  which  are  in  an  open  Eitcation— and  placed  near  the 
plants  »j  that  the  nmners  can  be  laid  exactly  in  the  centre 
of  the  pC'is,  m;Jdn^  no  bode  or  LcJIdw,  bnt  simply  placing 
ILe  runner  on  the  aiiil  in  the  centre  of  each  pot,  and  laying 
a  eznall  stone  on  ii  en  the  die  nert  the  old  pl&zt.  If  there 
if  another  rcnner  abc've  the  c^ne  layered,  cnt  it  off  doae  to 
thai  in  tie  pot.  and  if  any  id  ore  ai«  poshed  piniL  them  off 
as  they  show  themadres.  Tbe  rnnners  shoLjd  be  watered 
daCj  in  dry  weather,  and  thongh  they  will  be  routed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  in  three  weeks  or  so,  th€-7  will  obtain 
more  strength  if  left  attached  to  the  parent  nntil  the  middle 
of  S^ftember  than  if  aeTered  when  first  well  r>:kted.  The 
-p'jtM  ahonld  be  raised  fre-i^aentlr,  and  any  rc>ots  that  mn 
through  into  the  aodl  mbbed  o5  when  yoong  and  brittle.  If 
the  roots  are  allowed  to  take  fast  hold  of  the  s:<ii  the  plants 
reoexTe  a  cheek  they  nerer  reoorer,  besidei  the  roots  are 
wanted  inside  the  pot,  which  cannot  be  too  fall  of  them. 
When  aerered  from  the  parent,  the  plant  or  plants  should 
be  remored  to  a  snnny  siraati on,  plaring  the  pc*ts  on  rough 
achea.  or  pfaznging  them  in  ashes,  tan,  or  sawdust,  which  is 
better.  These  form  exoellent  plants  for  forcing  after  Jannaiy ; 
but  they  are  not  bo  good  in  n:y  estimation  ac  those  treated 
aeoGvdmg  to  the  two  preceding  modes. 

A  finrth  method,  and  it  istLe  last  that  I  shall  name,  is  to 
take  the  earliest  runners  in  the  last  we^  in  Jaly.  if  they  are 
to  be  bad,  bnt  not  la.ter  than  the  first  week  in  Acgnst.  Select 
^aod  BtroDg  rnnners  and  pot  them  in  GO-pots,  plaring  them 
in  a  c^oae  frazne  and  hhanfing  slightly  until  esti^jhshc^  The 
p^ks  being  crammed  with  roots,  in  three  or  fbnr  weeks  the 
hj  be  |*otted,  the  earlier  kinds  into  ^^-inch  pots, 
f:ir  the  mair-crop  sz^rts  into  six-inch  pots.  After 
they  may  be  placed  in  an  <:«pen  sitcati  jn.  snnny  and 
but  not  shaded  on  any  aooonnt,  and  if  plnnged 
all  tbe  better.  Ht^re  they  may  remain  uitil  the 
in  Xovember,  when  th^  should  be  transferred 
te  a  frame,  orchard-hoiise,  or  any  ogk4  hoose,  and  be  kept 
diy  rvtiier  than  wet  doling  the  winter.  These  make  nice 
fdaata  ior  farcing  aiier  Febroary,  bat  they  are  of  no  Taloe 
ior  hmd  £arcng.  It  is  a  good  system  for  ordkard-bonses 
mad  oofA  Tinenes,  bnt  the  preoeding  is  a  stiD  better 
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eraporatiao  to  be.  A  hktck  of  ioe,  we  know,  is  kept  fron 
sMSting  by  mrapisng  it  in  a  wet  blanket,  the  rong^  sofiuse 
of  the  blanket  thwwring  off.  by  eraporation,  more  mcHStiire, 
and  with  it  beat,  than  any  oorering  of  a  smoother  tertore 
would  do.  How  is  it,  then,  that  a  like  irregnlaritj  of  snr- 
fiaee  does  not  produce  a  like  rapid  er^>oration  of  moBstnre 
from  a  cmmbiing  and  friable  seal  r  Is  it  that  the  looae  bob! 
is  eren  more  quick  in  imbibing  moisture  fr-rm  night  dews, 
than  it  is  in  exhaling  it  during  sunshine  ?  This  is  oertain^ 
the  case  with  tan.  which  for  the  reason  abore  stated,  mui^ 
eraporate  lai^ly,  but  which  must  absorb  more ;  for,  eren 
if  l«t  an  inch  thick,  it  has  always  m>istGre  underneath  it. 
This  power  of  absorption  in  a  loj^e  bc>2  may  aocDunt  for  its 
greater  moisture,  if  there  be  no  doubt  about  it*  bnt  I 
ahonld  like  to  be  assured  that  tLi£  is  the  fact. 

Mj  ol^ject  is  more  than  to  satisfr  a  curioTiB  inquiry.  I 
hare  reason  to  beliere  that  th*"  firmer  tbe  soil  is  trodden 
round  fruit  trees  growing  on  a  li^Lt  scH.  apt  to  l*e  soorched 
in  summer,  the  more  the  tree?  will  fi'irrlsh.  But  if  it  be 
true  that  l>j5e  soil  t: tracts  EcistTire.  Vt^szi  tie  more  that 
in  which  my  trees  grew  is  tro-ien,  the  lest  moisture  they 
wiD  hare,  and  moisture  is  abore  aL  thiniri^  wLat  they  want. 

1  hare  looke-d  int^  Thconpscn,  Lindlej,  and  Jr'Lnsosi,  for 
information,  without  success.  PcfrLij-i  b{'«t  of  bH  would  be 
a  soO  bextten  Lard  be!ow,  corered  wiiL  half  iin  inch  of  k>ose 
earth  on  the  surl^c?. — 'Wtesii>e. 

a  soil  by  forking  and  other  gardening  pro- 
cesses, benefits  in  rcjrious  ways  the  plants  grc'wn  upon  it. 
It  cmahles  the  air  to  penetr«t.r,  and  tbe  oxygen  and  carbonic 
add  of  the  air  are  rr-.'.i-sit'e  aj-T-.i-^L". ::•!»*  to  the  roots  of 
plants,  and  tbemoiftcre  of  tbe  air  is  tbn?  LLs-o  deposited 
within  the  sod.  Bring  sc«  dcj-ri^^tei.  tLr  1  .'oseness  of  the 
soil  also  checks  its  evix^fOsrLU'.Zi,  i  -z  locis?  h-il  coniucts  heat, 
or  becomes  heated,  mu'jh  more  fj:«]y  tLm  i:.e  same  soil 
consolidated,  because  the  sr«&^-*t£  between  its  (•articies  are 
filled  with  confined  air :  air  in  a  £^ate  of  rest  being  one  of 
the  worst  oonductors  oi  heat.  A  blanket  is  W7aj>j*ed  round 
ioe  to  prevent  its  melting,  because  all  wo:  liens  are  bad  oqbi- 
dnctors  of  beat,  and  one  :^use  of  their  being  sucb  bad  con- 
ductors, is  that  the  sj.a:?f5  between  tbeir  'nterwoTen  fibres 
are  filled  with  air  in  a  state  c-i  rest.  I'bat  consohdat-ed 
earth  becomes  heated  more  readily  than  the  same  earth 
loosened,  has  beei^  proved  by  experiment.  Tan  and  ooooa- 
nut  fibre  refuse  retain  the  m.ist'.irt;  rtiieLtb  them  for  the 
same  reason,  t»etweeii  their  fragiDcr.ts  :^v  spaces  filled  with 
confined  air.  Consolidating  the  earth  over  tiie  rc«ots  of  fruit 
trees  is  one  oi  the  most  flial  oi  pra-^ti^es,  and  where  it  is 
Buperlatirely  efft^cted  by  having  the  s'liri^-.-v  turfr-d  so  that 
no  loosening  is  ejected  for  Jnstr::nis  ■:'  years,  weakly  trees 
with  little  of  aiiEuai  growth?,  r..::'; 
the  trunks  and  branches,  are  tbe  usuiki 
'Eds' 
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rnUTT  OF  lOOSESTSG  THE  SOIL. 

at  different  times  statements  in  your  paper 

Mr.  I^sh,  sad  others,  that  the  looser  the  noAce,  the 
win  be  the  moistore  of  the  sofl. 

queatkaiing  the  expenenoe  of  practical  mao,  I 

toasktheraasonofthis.  The  looser  aad  rougher  the 

betba  anziaoeof  esitih  exposed  to  t^ 

',  tte  gxestar  omt  wotUd  \mtqpm  iSbt 


wants  looking  into.  Here  are  tbrt-e  ;aige5 — A,  B.  and  C. 
A  and  B  know  one  another,  an  i  l jr. »•  t  -  buck  ea,:h  other, 
and  •*  snub"  down  the  impertinent  t.l.-':rT-*.J:-ris  of  C.  A  or 
B,  on  arriiini?  at  a  dass,  f^yi  Nc.  7  i^  Al.  Exactly  s-d, 
cries  the  other.  0  knz^ws  better,  an  I  i;ill  kn:w  jresently 
that  he  may  as  well  Lcid  hi*  tz-ngur.  ir  arre*:-  with  deaf 
and  dumb  men.  If  you  jut  tw--  jrc:ess::inals  and  an 
amateur  together,  C  will  prs:'b:illj  r^rj-resei-t  the  amateur. 

I  cannot  but  think  tbit  e-r-i-fi^liug  namc^  is  all  moon- 
shine.  I  never  saw  fai:-er  ac;'j.i:(^tions  than  at  the  Bose 
Exhibitian  at  the  Flcrul  Hail  C^.rent. Garden,  where  ereiy 
msn's  name  was  attached  to  bis  l*ox.  We  want  men  of 
calibre,  who  do  not  care  about  o5ending  any  one,  client, 
friend,  or  noL  The  maint^ained  high  chaiacter  and  integrity 
of  such  men  wiD  be  mart:  bene£cial  to  them  than  favouritism 
azkd  nepotism.  The  names  of  the  three  judges  should  be 
written  on  the  prixt:  card,  and  they  should  each  be  made  to 
write  opposite  their  names  '^  For"  or  '^  Against,"  as  the  case 
may  be.  This  would  make  them  cautious ;  and  tbe  P^<9^ 
win  then  see  their  judgment,  and,  if  competitorB  are  m- 
sppointed,  they  win  stiu  be  better  satisfied.  Ko  doubt  snch 
ai^isopeatoolgectioM;  bat  erraneou  jodgments  and 
daihoMirtj  an  open  to  far  gxeatei.    If 
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detorminod  to  be  dishonest,  I  fear  there  is  no  other  cure 
but  to  get  rid  of  thorn.  The  publication  of  the  names  of 
competitors,  and  the  judgments,  will  enable  you  to  catch 
more  easily  (if  guilty  of  palpable  favouritism)  nurserymen 
and  amateur  "  chums/'  ana  nurserymen  and  amateur  clients. 
Ab  to  country  places,  the  nepotism  is  fearful. 
^  I  only  throw  out  the  above  as  a  hint,  which  more  expe- 
rienced persons  may  improve  upon.  I  hope  false  delicacy 
will  never  hinder  any  one  from  stating  his  objections  to 
anything  that  I  advance.  Human  nature  is  human  nature, 
and  I  am  not  for  allowing  it  the  flimsy  veil  of  mere  nominal 
concealment.  See  the  folly  of  it.  I  helped  the  year  before 
last  to  a(^*udicate  the  amateurs'  Hoses  with  two  good  pains- 
taking and  upright  judges,  Mr.  Wood  and  Mr.  Perry.  The 
first  prizes  fell  in  all  instances  most  justly  to  Mr.  Hedge. 
After  I  saw  the  name  of  Mr.  Hedge  affixed  to  class  1, 1  knew 
all  his  Boses  in  all  classes ;  I  knew  them  by  the  boxes,  by 
the  moss,  by  the  mode  of  setting  out,  no  less  than  by  the 
superior  growth  of  the  Hoses.  I  may  say,  from  recollection, 
that  he  was  only  once  nearly  approached — viz.,  in  the 
twenty-four  singles,  by  Canon  Fisher,  of  Sarum,  our  most 
distinguished  western  amateur.  The  very  superior  Boses 
in  both  lots  stood  in  the  relation  of  nineteen  to  seventeen, 
and  in  both  coses  the  remainder  were  good.     In  country 

S laces  the  concealment  of  names  is  a  farce.  In  London  you 
o  not  want  to  conceal  the  names,  because  first-rate  men 
are  appointed,  who,  had  they  no  conscience,  know  that  the 
eyes  of  the  horticultural  and  floricnltural  world  are  upon 
them.  The  "press**  is  there!  The  "press,"  in  London, 
is  a  very  good  judge. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  that  professionals  should  never 
be  secretaries  of  societies ;  that  secretaries  should  not  be 
allowed  to  accompany  the  judges,  nor  to  entertain  them ; 
that  the  fairest  judges  in  country  places  are  the  gentle- 
men's head  gardeners;  that  getting  distant  judges,  even 
leading  men,  by  no  means  necessarily  secures  right  and 
honest  judgments.  In  all  cases  it  depends  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  men  employed.  I  am  for  protecting  judges, 
but  I  am  not  for  allowing  them  to  make  capital  out  of  the 
public  property. 

As  regards  objections  made  by  competitors,  they  should 
be  stated  before  the  judges  leave  the  show.    No  attention 
should  be  paid  to  them  afterwards.    Objeotions  should  never  i 
be  made  except  where  the  erroneous  or  fraudulent  judgment  '; 
is  palpable.     Some  allowance  must  be  mode  for  differences 
of  opinion,  or  written  rules  for  adjudication  must  be  laid  ' 
down. — W.  F.  Radcltppb,  Tarrant  Ruahton,  Blandford, 


LA  COiJ^STAXTE  AND   SOME  OTHER 
STEAWBEHRIES. 

I  WAS  quietly  reading  your  Number  of  the  10th  of 
January,  when  1  was  startled  by  the  account  H.  Taylor, 
Esq.,  of  Fencote,  Bedale,  gave  of  his  plants  of  La  Con- 
stante  Strawberry.  I  at  once  posted  oif  in  search  of  my 
gardener  and  thus  addressed  him.  "  What  do  you  think  The 
JouBNAL  OP  Horticulture  says  of  La  Constante  Straw- 
berry? That  the  runners  require  to  be  potted  and  kept 
under  glass  during  the  winter;  that  it  is  to  be  feared  it  will 
not  suit  the  climate  of  England.*'  "  Why,  sir,**  he  replied, 
"it  is  one  of  the  hardiest  Strawberries  wo  have.**  "  Exactly 
so,"  I  said.  "  And  now,  can  you  tell  me  how  many  plants  we 
have  of  this  variety  ?  "  "  Well,  sir,  there's  that  long  row 
there.  It  contains  more  than  250  runners.  Then  there's 
in  the  border  50  plants  I  transplanted  last  September ;  and 
there's  90  plants  in  the  Strawberry-bed  which  bore  so  well 
last  summer.  Besides  these,  I've  a  lot  more  in  reserve,  as  I 
divided  a  few  of  the  oldest  plants  last  autumn.  You*ve 
nearly  450  plants  if  all  cf  *em  wei-e  counted  up.*' 

I  state  this  in  order  to  show  that  I  have  knowledge  of, 
and  acquaintance  vfi^h  La  Constante  Strawberry.  I  pro- 
cured some  plants  of  it  years  ago  from  that  excellent  fra- 
garian,  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Eaglescliffe,  when  he  first  sent  it 
Hit.  The  summer  following  I  was  so  pleased  with  the  un- 
iivalled  flavour  of  the  fruit,  and  the  close  compact  habit  of 
the  plant,  that  I  have  caused  it  to  be  grown  here  extensively. 
[  live  in  a  colder  climate  than  that  of  Bedale,  and  yet  I  am 
not  aware  that  I  have  lost  a  single  plant  through  frost  or 
mttinff  w^"dp     This  variety  of  Stra'-herry  has  endured  a 


temperature  of  12^  below  zero  (for  my  thermometer  plaoed 
on  the  ground  at  9  o'clock  p.m.,  on  Christmas- eve,  t^ojeasa. 
ago,  indicated  that  extreme  amount  of  cold),  nnugimcL 
Surely  this  is  ample  proof  of  its  hardiness.  It  requires,  hew- 
ever,  good  and  patient  treatment,  for  it  puts  forth  its  mnnen 
so  late  in  the  autumn  that  they  are  not  able  to  gain  siza 
and  strength  sufficient,  to  bear  fruit  the  following  summer.. 
I  will  briefly  state  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted  here  witii 
success. 

In  the  autumn  a  trench  is  dug  more  than  half  a  spit  deep, 
a  quantity  of  hotbed  manure  is  spread  in  it  and  covered' 
over  with  soiL  Here  the  runners  are  planted  6  inches  apart 
as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to  be  separated  from  the  parent  pUuits. 
They  are  watered  if  necessary  from  time  to  time,  until  th^ 
have  rooted  freely  into  the  soil.  About  Christmas  th^.  are 
mulched  with  strawy  manure,  care  being  taken  not  to  smother 
the  plants.  In  the  August  following,  another  trench  is  dng 
about  a  spit  deep.  This  is  well  manured,  and  covered  over 
with  soil  to  the  level  of  the  earth  around.  The  yearling 
plants  are  taken  up  carefully  with  a  trowel,  and  thej  are 
planted  in  this  prepared  ground  in  patohes  of  two  or  three 
together,  a  space  of  14  or  15  inches  intervening  between 
each  patch.  They  are  mulched  again  at  Christmas.  The 
following  summer  plants  so  treated  have  never  fhiled  to 
produce  an  abundant  crop  of  first-rate  fruit.  The  plants 
may  be  suffered  to  remain  undisturbed  for  two  seasons; 
when  they  should  be  again  removed  after  fruiting  into  fresh 
ground  well  manured. 

Carolina  Superba  and  Crimson  Queen  receive  the  same 
treatment.  All  my  other  sorts  of  Strawbemes  yield  good 
crops  from  runners  the  first  year,  they  are  then  thrown  away, 
fresh  plantations  being  made  yearly  about  the  first  week  in 
August,  if  possible.  I  have  not  grown  the  Empress  Eugenie, 
because  Dr.  Hogg  in  his  "  Fruit  Manual,"  Second  Edition, 
describes  it  as  "Bather  a  coarse-looking  and  very  laxge 
Strawberry,  not  remarkable  for  any  excellency  of  flavour." 
I  cannot  see  the  advantage  of  growing  these  inferior  varies 
ties,  Eugenie,  Victoria,  Oscar,  and  a  host  of  others,  simp^ 
because  they  are  abundant  beard's.  Why  sacrifice  qaalit7 
to  quantity  ?  Plant  a  row  more  of  the  finest  varietiai  ana 
the  desired  quantity  is  also  attained. 

The  following  sorts  are  the  finest  known,  and  thej  will 
satisfy  every  want: — British  Queen,  Cai-olina  Superba,  Crim- 
son Queen,  Eclipse,  Emily,  Frograore  Late  Pine,  La  Con- 
stante, Bivers's  Eliza,.  La  Chalonnaise.  This  kind,  howevei; 
is  not  required  where  the  British  Queen  succeeds.  To  this 
list  may  be  added  Dean*s  Lord  Clyde,  Bicton  Fine,  and 
Elton  Pine.  The  last-mentioned  variety,  though  not  re- 
markable for  flavour,  is  the  best  late  Strawbeny.  AH 
these  I  either  have  grown  or  still  continue  to  cultivate  in 
my  garden,  and  can  safely  assert  that  they  are  ^ptxideQy 
hardy,  unrivalled  in  flavour,  and  excellent  for  preserving. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  plants  of  new  or  rsre 
Strawberries  when  first  obtained  from  the  nurseries,  (rffces 
fail  to  exhibit  their  true  cliaracter,  and  appear  to  be  of  Si 
tender  and  delicate  growth.  Here,  both  Crimson  Qaeen 
and  Frogmore  Late  Pine  did  not  show  to  advantage  nntB 
their  third  summer — that  is,  until  I  had  raised  plants  from 
runners  grown  here.  This  may  account  for  the  suppoeed 
delicacy  of  La  Constante  Strawberry. — ^A  Fbagabian. 


GLAZING  WITHOUT  PUTTY. 

I  AH  glad  to  bo  able  to  give  your  correspondent  sooialitiie 
tsxperience  on  the  above  subject. 

First,  I  do  not  think  it  advisable,  if  possible,  so*  fiur  ae 
horticultural  erections  arc  concerned,  except  on  Mr.  CrMi- 
ston's  plan.     Why  I  think  so  will  be  stated  hereafter. 

Some  two  years  since  wishing  to  add  about  300  feet  of 
glass  to  my  houses,  I  purposed  doing  it  with  rafters  and 
glazing  thereon,  as  I  had  seen  similar  erections  appaxentij 
glazed  without  putty.  I  elected  to  try  the  plan  and  aaTe 
trouble  and  expense,  so  I  consulted  my  handy  man  utth 
whom  the  idea  took  considerably,  being  new  I  aupysaa^ 
and  we  (for  I  must  have  a  hand  in  the  downfUl'  of  miMf)^ 
having  the  rafters  fixed,  began  to  lay  the  glass  on,  begmmg 
at  the  bottom  in  the  most  orthodox  manner  poseibleft  filMa( 
alas !  after  about  half  an  hour's  trial  we  were  teeed  it  gift 
in  and  confess  to  being  beaten  thus  te,  fiw  if  wa  aMMCilt 
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21M  A  fmskt  vgnld  remain  fixod.    Joihs  wished  lis  zbensmtiz  ]  foircd  irhen  iher  h&re  been  gUzed  vith  pnttr,  u  boveri 
ai  snaxtAcbeii  to  him,  ab  mine  seemed  likely  t*:*  be  |  Jiard  the  top  majr  be,  it  br  exclnduif  sun.  ^nd  viih  the 

Nov,  ihe  bxsg^ht  thought  |  lore,  Ax:.,  inside,  keeifSthe  putxr  usder  ihc:  gl&Bs.uni 

;  done.     Ai  ii  instanter,  i  cli  and  drv,  in  such  a  stait;  as  tc<  be  eiksiir  5('j-ar>etl  i 

up  tne  :ir3:  pane,  and  a  ,  vru&:i :  inerefcre,  I  am  ag^in  all  nglii  ^iti  mv  ^lu  1 

jeedinc  one.    >l««-.  we  go  ■  Lop^  t:«  ardd  imcUier  p'J-.tj  triikl."'  iizi\  th*:  hit  ei^ 

1  hf  f*  «>i>'reniig  so  majL  5pjr.>e  iha:.  with  f-.ill  emplcmnent    Tiiij  be  sorae  guide  to  jwur  oorresp::ii=n:. — Ii.  H-  FoTarrxs, 

a:  Li.  Br-f>c«t  far  elaz^^,  I   aaw.  cr  ihi-t^Li  I  »iw.  clearK     rju;.if:«i..  

£ik&  uia  Cub:; Is  hu  zL..»ie  fc-iL  fjitxiiie? ;  and  as 


h7w  ccr  Eeiks 

Ur  Bddd-scUing.  bcin^:  Eunizacr  lirir.  I  ::i:is:  L-oni-i^as  I  "c^iia  Yori;  c^ozreeiondesi:  can  ^iaze  wish  out  patty  prunided  he 

TwAnet  &lfle  tc-  mv  cii  lov->.  tnd  thoasriit  gli^inj  wiuijui  geu  gl*55   x=.a^ie  wiiii  z'l^  uuisiitr  t-^fs   iiirnci  up — the 

putiT  ai  1a.  per  :c«oi  w^s  tLe  rii--i  ihin^  aft^r  all                    '  glass  ij  be  in  the  cenire  tf  lie  i=-irairja».   Tl^  ^*=.ss  may  be 

&ikrk,  wiiai  .!:•  I  Lear:     *  J:hn,  whr**:  ire  rra  C-ing?"  any  length  he  chc^Dses.     Orer  tie  s*-  .:-reji  <.•:  :Ltr  glaas  thns 

'•  Xnihun.  rar!"  -WhaT  noise  is  'hai :  "     •'•"-•ny  tie  glass  md  he  mnsi  hare  Sueet  ircn  beit.  -.viiL  sm-ill  hales  in  Uhe 

anrattliBz • "     Yes.  i:  wa=  zzjj  ihe  ghks=  ranling.  but  thit  eLee:  ircn  tc-  allow  of  STna'il  sa-^we  being  nxed  at  regolar 

glasE-rattlini:  was   on  the   ro:f  c:'  my  ne^  Lc^isv.   and  I  in:erral=    ali-ng  the   astrigils.  tie::  tinall   sats  to  acxeir 

then  ihjaghl,  that  if  it  rntilcJ  like  that  in  ?ni*L  a  triSing  cc-n-ntlo  shee:  ir-n  ls  tigL:  as  le  jle-.=  e=.     T:-  keep  the 

breeze,  it'wcrild  fTirely  n:t  -ir^y  rattle  ^-"^t  breik  with  an  jla=r  :r-;Li  flipping  he  inuet  use  azsiJ-  zir.:-  Loirs  hooked 

zmiinarT  wia-i.    "Wiit's  t.    le  d::i-r     Why.  of  c:-:2se.  pec  i.;:L  wivs.— i'.  M.~M, 
^Ach  p:^'^'-  di'Wnl     E:w:  "^T::":!  soire  rire  V.5ha>:'d  bits  cf 
That's  i:  1     Of  :;    Bill  iJ=i::'-=  tie  tinman,  who  -init 


i  trifle  far  It  t?:-     Hvjit  w--  were,  it  -r:i=t  we  :ii?-L:g:.t  sc.  ^ 

a*'  w«  insert'c'i  f:i:r  ^:i  tie  tin  wefres  to  earh  pare  r^t  glas?  i  CABBAGE^. 

1 12  by  1^'t  ,  ani  thit  i^y  we  ht:ard  no  mort  rattHi.g  of        Tsriir  are  fv*w  crops  ■:■:"  more  ccnse^ii en  ?eti:2n  a  jtckmi  crop 

glass.  of  Peis  in  s::mmer  una  amamn.  ar.i  pitrnty  c:  g-i^r-d  sound 


poi  with  a  tn^ierettly  ine  rosr.  ab:*-t  4  i-^et  abi-re  th-  zlis?.        Tie  seasot:  is  now  nearly  at  Isrl  wl.:-::   =:'Tnetiing  mnst 
and  the  resTilt  wa=  tie  jlurinir  w:-.:Ii  n:.t  LCt  at   all.  the    lie  dene  in  tie  war  o:  rroTi-iin::  jf:r  an:«:L-^T  t^.^.     I  t«elieTv 


ter  pern-s'iite^  unler  the  eiges  cf  tie  gliss  ai:i  -ii-wn  tie  tierc  are  ft-w  ti^t  iai  -.ryiiirg  to  -i:-  v.  l:i  gari-'^^mng  last 

inside  c:  tie  riiTr.-r  m:;-  tir  i:--?-:-  in  :*  .-intinTa-Tis  str^-m.  year.  1**^,-*.  ba:  ::j-ji:i ::  -;  very  dry  =.^?ds:'-.  and  :J:  vegetation 

not  in  a  III;-.     T:.:?  w:;^*  az.  •: iperliiie-:.  1.1: 1 1  mutt  c:::fet=  ?uf  rrt-d  moz-e  or  lesf.  e?p«.*:?ially  Fes=.     A  :ew  wzrds  as  t-o 

nK  at  all  tutisf-r:  ■■rr.  i-.-w  I  inanaced  to  hare  ti^-nrr  est  so:  V»e  T:Tia(^?et' table. 


i-^uf  this  tinie  Li  a  rt=.r-l/. -.iat:  t:=  pu:  .  n  irr  piiint :  Lr.\  :  iriT.vei  a  :e-r  I-...?  r:-^n  l:  -::;.•.■.     1   -:■:  -^iti  a  trench 

I  cjnclLlrl  j:l:j-:Lg  wi:  _..-_:  t -:*.;■.  •-!>:::  as  :*::es-:l.  wi=  >  iL-iue?  wiie  ini  1  :V-.:  de-.:-.  t-:'.'y  -..-.•^  .:  ^^iti  inng. 

i  faihire  :':r  gr-.triii.  .=••:  =  .  -Aril  ^r-.r-i  i:.  ai.1  si-v^ei  uy  r'ti=.     I  :  --tv  J  two  rrws  this 

Yet  I  d:i  ti;-:  j'.t-  ---.  "  v.:  Ll,1  riziv  til::  p".:*"  tt.:.  le  ir.  2  T-ay.  i-I  two  ro-^?  ^.'r:-.-  =>own  aftrrtrjr-.-.  ■.  L..y  d-gijing  the 

placed  ir  or;  ti-:*  r-.-V:::-.-  :1  :L-.-  r.-f:vr?  2=  ::.  ::.-.■  ~r=:  3  r. ■?•:??  _r:yi-_i.     Tio  0  r.*-  "vt:-.-  wa?.  7:ei.:y  .-:  I  €•£»?.  b-:  only  in 

jL  ordinuT"  gijiinj.  ;i..-v2  :ie  ^l:i.ri   .-  : ";  1=.  "-J.-i  viv.  •:,^  r :."«■£  vitre  tie  ? :•:■  was  trenchei. 

tri"Tg  J  :-_-si-«r-:  :*.-::i..;--\".y  Li-.-l  vt   :^11  ti-_-  i::lr  rp:i>.  ?  -:.  1         I^:*  - .  r: »  -:  o^^^  wctv  I'an:-.-l  '-»i;;  urrr.  :::  :iv  row=  tronched, 

did  not  nn  l:wn  t_.-  ::".-5-:.  T-.-gj-d  Tie  cl-ss  d-'vn.  -^j..  i  :.^i  i».ils:  c-"?  E^ly  in  the  i-tivr  :-  ■  r.-j.     I  c^thered 

the  Intlr  i..:tf  :^1  i-i-T  :.  i:c=:  -.-^.ji  : -l-.  1-  i:--  T-'iiir  -=  i.  m  I'^nitl  •.■"I;  v^-rir  t-n  -liys  v-ri  :■  Ti.-.n  :!"■=  tise  Dil- 

bef ore,  iii  1^1  .-l  ::.■.■  i:.:-*:  cr-i:  ;:  ]i.i:iT  ^vi  vr.:ri:-.-l  in::-  lis::::-'*.      Tic-  i^^I!:r:■  Tar.r'.y  o-.-iij   »::   :._•    ii:!  healthy, 

:he  rehiV.-,  Lz.i-.-T    :i-.  g"..i?i  ab  u:  a  0Ti..r:-.r  :-:'  an  inci  :r  --Err.vl  u  sroi'i  cr-p.  v.-iile:ui  ^-li^nt-  . :  :   ■  .  .''-^t  were  rery 

•eb.jh  sidr.     li.  a  :■.—  1^-?  ~ivn  i  l.tilc  '■?•.:."  I  t:».  k  :f  Tie  weik  uzi  vtrv  :-. r.-  '   -is  -Ttr-  ta*;-. -  :.-  ■-  :   ■  '^. 

m  Mm 

yui IT  pre=  --.•  i  : :. *   : :.  : - -.  -.  n i-.-ii - !•:  ai. i  g  i t e  : i e  z-.^: ": -. r=  :.         I  ■ . . .    .v ■•  1  : i-  =   ]. : .. . i: ■:•'.  a.  1  t i r  -."■.. •:.  :  •■ '. : :;  "■: i er  s on s . 

fcl  -ju  T^k-i.:  r. -.i  wr'sirl  I-  u:- T :   ti:;  jIj.?-.  tn-l  =:  fir^-l  .-.^   i.  _    .-u-rr.   .'.  rv,  <."..:ini- ■-.•!.  ■:  _-,-..t:l.   j1— :■=  s  I'wirf 

bi  j^eTtrj:  ii  >.  V- :/ r.-T.rv  if  j.izlng  .  ■.;!-  3-:j  =  l".:y  j.  ■ .  I.l.c_-_   ".-.  ixi-i  "c.:.L."5  i'-.'ri.-r:! .--    ■-  ■_  ti:-.ll-L:  r^aJLLs. 

wa*  :l_i5  zi-.i^'.:  prr:r.:)y  :*ir  ani  Ta:  =  r::giT:  '-ut  I  iu:  .1.."  :r:-r.:  thv  r.--.v;  i^lt  v  ■_:.      -  :_r  jT.u::-i  Trrnched, 

wjcld  rr:-o::^::-r-l  iJi  .*..i.  -i:*!   ■-■:aT  :i  t-jIi::.  J  T'0.-=:':lr.  :  -  :-_ill-.  ■■••  ^'.i^'^i^:z  i-'ir  w  .  :  w;    :.  :..     g:-  ..l-  r.-::  Trenched, 

snih  glazing,  i^  t.  ■   '.-«.-:  :?  ::::  to  j-r^l  .:i  il.-tr-  jl-=£  :^1  f.i^.  :.:l-.-  liei'or-.- T-oy  "vt..:v  -i.  ■ ...  ..:.     1  _.il  i.': -:n-iance  c»f 

icok  rifcgsTri  ikii  5.  -■.;".      All  -'.io  saw  ::   .■  aallT:ed  i:  -  i\_.  ^„  ii-:-  s-^ih-il..::-  anl  .A-:-:j;n,  T.i  :i  -  ..r~'.  "■•.ci:  in  Nc- 

^'.f>d  n;>lv    :  ^l^tiinj.  .-f  1   l-i  i-T  =  r^rtijzf:  "  -T  tw    yri-rs"  Tr:-o- ..  ■»i.--::  u  a.ig-:  ::%•-:  ?u:_ie  .tnl  .11  ll;-  tw  :-  ljk=T  rof's 

«cperiin.-.-  t»— f  :_r  ti-:  e- •  :ar  ;.f  I  -ni  L-.-n.-n.-:--.  T--.-  .11  -Tie-  in  :^.'.  bl.*. :..     I:  1  iai  'n^d  niatTr-ii*  i.r  oi'veriEg 

aiide  0:  gl.kj-r.g  V. ,: _  ■  ^-.t;.  -..-  b-.::-.r.  f.-r  :i>  :.-::■!. — zlizlng  -.L-ra.  »-.cli  «*:-  gi^r.  r. .  l.-M  I  tio'.li  ^-»vr  ii.1  good  Pe:J 

i£  zhe   a:'-v-   i:.-!-  •— '.i«:    o.  l.i-v   ]';r:-.:ly   ii.1  :-  j  •  -  iL  l'i.:=il-:r. 

w^hthsr.  :.::i  i«iiL"-.-l  --     J.jL.r  i-.i  :.:.?.=  Ir.-'r  :J:-.r  t  li.'l-j  tit        1  ;_-^  =  :  :..:  f.:^-.:  :;  ^ii^v  I  mul-.h-i  :i-:-  r.T=  t..:!.  Zilusi- 

•-'iiai  o;i.rr-.--jn:.-.  :..-  .:'.  v:,::.:r-l.  :  :^::y.  i...  ■.■:::.''ii:.--  -  r.-.--.  ^-nj.  an-  =-.r:  gra&s.  anl  ^--v-.-  :_:-.ll.  .*  g.-.-l  wiT^er- 

a*  n  werr  mt.-  i*  ---a  .:  .-. Lirrnt.  T--;-  a:::.n  ..  :-e  wei.-.rT  n,^*  :»:.-  L--.Te^i:. 

«21  harien:n J  ::.  *■:  :i-:  1  ;u--l1  1:  J^lir;  ?:  un  lzn;->aa:t:l::y        ":  irrvtl  my  i-i:".^:  Hunners  Tir  s-r..    --y.  i.-l  "^vlth  the 

"BO tike oa:  be  .£ -.-n  y - 1  -:.-:■.■. ..n  L:  tl t y  =  i : ■-! d  l.e.  : :■  re :-Ia .-r  ^.^ _u -.  ^u : cr-is . 
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that  the  Bioocoli  wonld  be  vorj  smalL  I  pricked  out  ba 
eotia  qnuitity  of  Cabbase,  in  lorte,  about  Ave  hundred 
^euts  olto^ther,  and  as  I  cleared  avtaj  the  earl;  Potatoei, 
CMiliflowerB,  and  early  Feoa,  I  planted  CabbMea,  keeping 
Uie  planta  alive  hy  a  watering  now  and  than.  Thus  I  had 
by  October  an  excellent  lot  of  good  Cabbages.  I  had  a  six- 
light  frame  not  in  uae,  I  pnlled  them  np,  tAing  the  loose 
leave*  from  them,  and  laid  them  in  leaf  monld  cloee  to- 
gether. The  pit  held  the  lot.  I  tamed  them  back  and 
cleaned  thein  averj  three  weeks,  and  I  have  now  enongh  of 


periol,  Enfield  Market,  and  Nonpareil.  I  find  Wheeler's 
Im^^al  keeps  the  beat.  This  is  a  good  practice  where 
&milies  do  not  care  for  Saroye.— H.  Coklkt,  Qardrntr,  The 
Hmdre,  Monmoutlahira. 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 


The  generBl  preparation  of  ground  foi  the  spring  crops 
having  been  dHldjed,  no  time  abould  now  be  lost  in  forwora- 
ing  the  necesBarf  digging  and  trenching,  preparatory  to  the 
more  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  before  sowing-time. 
The  principal  cauaea  of  anccese  in  growing  vegetablea  are  a 
fine  tilth,  and  aji  great  a  depth  of  earth  as  can  be  obtained 
without  interfering  with  the  subsoil,  if  the  latter  is  of  a 
Eonz  nature.  Clayey  and  retentive  eubeoils  should,  however, 
be  forked  over,  loosening  the  ground  to  some  depth.  This 
will  facilitate  the  paasage  of  water  from  the  roots,  and  by 
degrees  the  subsoil  will  become  improved.  There  are  but 
few  vegetablea  which  do  not  require  a  medium  depth  of 
2  feet  to  grow  in — Bome  more,  and  hence  the  necessity  of 
deep  well-pulverised  soil  for  their  successful  cultivation. 
To  be  effective  the  manure  should  be  completely  miied  with 
the  soil  to  its  full  depth.  For  the  present,  therefore,  the 
dung  ma;  be  dug  in  in  the  process  of  trenching,  and  its 
thorough  incorporation  with  the  aoil  will  be  best  effected 
when  the  ground  ia  again  worked  over  with  the  three-pronged 
fork.  Respecting  the  application  of  manores  to  different  soils, 
we  may  observe  that  for  warm  dry  soils  snch  as  are  of  a  cool 
nature,  as  cow  or  pig-manure,  should  be  applied ;  horsedung 
will  answer  best  in  medium  loams,  whUe  on  stiff  clayey 
soils  a  portion  of  aahcs,  rood-scrapings,  old  mortar,  or  refuse 
of  any  kind,  may  be  used  in  addition  to  ordinary  manure. 
They  will  help  to  keep  the  land  porous,  and  consequently 
aesiet  the  roots  of  growing  crops  to  permeate  the  mass  of 
BoiL  Old  Cabbage  ground,  which  has  been  under  Sprouts 
since  laat  August,  will  now  become  available  for  other  pur- 
poces.  Whore  plenty  of  Coleworts  have  been  provided  some 
of  the  latest  of  the  July  sowings  will  supply  their  place, 
and  stand  over  for  early  Cabbage.  Old  Cabbage  ground 
should  be  trenched  and  pretty  well  manured,  as  the  Cabbage 
is  a  Boonrging  crop.  It  ia  generally  followed  by  a  second 
sowing  of  Peas:  the  Psoa  in  their  turn  are  succeeded  by 
Celery-beds,  and  this  course  prepares  again  for  any  of  tho 
Biossica  tribe.  Caulirioureri  may  be  turned  out  of  their  pots, 
putting  four  strong  planta  under  each  hand-glass.  See  that 
the  spring-sown  do  not  "draw  "  if  raised  in  heat.  Let  them 
be  pricked-out  betimes.  Syimuh,  a  small  sowing  may  be 
made  between  tho  rows  of  early  Peas. 

In  the  orchard  get  all  planting  finished  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  stalcc  and  mulch.  Itemember  to  drain  thoroughly. 
Ifowhere  is  this  advice  more  necessary  than  in  the  orchard. 
Although  Apples  and  Pears  are  Ebnd  of  adhesive  soils,  they 
will  never  prove  profitable  where  water  Is  allowed  to  accu- 
miulate.    Eiamino  all  old  or  overborpe  trees.    Uany  trees 


(I'SBsing. 

PLOWIB   ai&DSH. 

Wherever  a  high  degree  of  keeping  ia  required  In  the 
iieasore  gronnd,  nnthing  tends  so  mach  to  their  beanty  a« 
■  close  velvety  lawn.  It  often,  however,  requires  conslder- 
nle  trouble  to  secure  t^  desideratum.  On  rich  soils  the 
oaraer  grosses  prevail  mu}  oro  difficult  to  eradicate  or  keep 
"•dor,  while  on  soils  natuntlly  poor  and  which  have  been  tac 
„j""  tin"-   !■"•'•-  '>.o  Tmth-.  '^f  different  kinds  of  noMes 


are  found  to  increaee  in  b  manner  iirqiidiiHal  to  tiM  batter 
sorts  of  lawn  grassei.  As  the  prwent  ia  the  saoaoB  «hn 
the  moases  attain  their  greateat  peribction,  it  will  be  found 
the  best  time  to  eradicate  them,  and  a  shoni-toothed  iron 
rake  or  light  drag  will  be  the  beat  implement  for  this  pnr- 
posu,  working  it  suffidently  to  biing  ap  the  mosses,  whioh 
ahouid  be  cleared  off  and  lie  lawn  left  for  some  time,  ^len 
a  Recond  operation  may,  perhaps,  be  neoessai;.  In  KHoh 
sow  thickly  Sheep's  Fescae  Orass  and  Crested  IWs  Tail, 
and  ^>ply  a  dressing  of  lime  rubbish  and  fresh  mQ.  or  the 
latter  and  fine  bone  dust,  which  with  oocawonol  rolUags  to 
keep  the  ground  flrm  will  soon  prodnoe  a  good  sward. 


A  slight  advance  in  heat  may  be  made  on  bright  days,  but 
if  cloudy  skies  intervene,  revert  immediately  to  decreased 
warmth,  and  let  the  humidity  be  in  the  same  ratio.  Those 
who  are  growers  of  Epocrises,  Corneas,  Lesohenaultias,  Poly- 
gala~i,  tto.,  will  soon  eqjoy  a  rich  treat  in  thoae,  charming 
tribi^s.  Camellias  at  this  time  reqnire  abundance  of  wato. 
Keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  Ericas,  Epocrises,  A;c.,  that  are  pot- 
bound,  some  of  these  will  regoire  liberal  watering.  In  ad- 
ditiim  to  keeping  the  conaervator;  gay  with  blooming  planta 
lot  the  arrangement  of  the  interior  be  occasionoUv  cnonged, 
1'y  ^lOuping  the  plants  somewhat  differently  and  adding  a 
f<Mv  striking  ones,  as  some  of  the  hardiest  Palms,  to.,  for 
i?{l'i.'ot.  Orange  trees  in  tubs  ore  liable  to  be  affected  by  a 
black  fhugus  on  the  leaf,  having  the  appearance  of  soot. 
This  should  at  all  times  be  thoroughly  cleaned  off.  A  litUa 
soapsuds,  warm,  with  some  sulphur  mixed  with  them  and 
applied  with  a  sponge  is  a  good  remedy.  Fnchsioa  may  now 
be  put  in  a  little  heat  to  start  them  for  cuttings.  Sudh  as 
are  wanted  for  early  bloom  may  be  prttned-in  preparatory 
to  disrooting  them.  Pelargoniums  for  early  blooming  will 
now  require  careful  training.  Thin  out  the  shoots  where 
too  crowded,  and  tie-out  the  rest  in  the  desired  form.  Fumi- 
gate on  the  first  appearance  of  green  &y,  as  it  will  save 
much  after- tro  able. 


The  planta  hare  will  in  general  now  require  a 
amount  of  atmospheric  moisture  with  a  slight  odnnoa  in 
heat.  We  prefer  ench  advances  to  be  for  tbe  meat  put  on 
the  afternoons  of  bright  days,  when  the  solar  he«t  maf  ba 
enoloAed,  and  with  a  moist  and  wholeaome  atmosphere,  Be^in 
to  repot  Orchids,  taking  them  eioctly  in  the  oraer  in  which 
they  oud.  Be  sure  that  ^our  matOTiol  is  scalded  or  half 
ebiin-ed  to  destroy  insects.  Seep  tbe  plants  well  Crated 
and  iise  plenty  of  charcoal  in  Inmpa  of  considerable  siuv 
I'natening  the  whole  at  least  so  that  the  plant  cannot  be 
loodL'Hed  by  gentle  shaking.  Sphagnum  or  other  moss 
pegged  on  the  top  makes  a  good  finish,  and  ia  to  be  reoom- 
lucndad  in  houses  which  are  unavoidably  deficient  of  atmo- 
Kphoric  moisture.  Syringe  plants  on  blooka  occaaionoHf. 
Keep  a  sharp  eye  on  insect-baits  at  this  time. — W.  Eiun> 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LiST  WEEK. 

Hbsi  the  work  done  out  of  doora,  owing  to  the  sDow,  has 
on  very  limited.  ^Removed  on  Thniaday  the  covering  from 
LutiSowers,  Lettuces,  Sadishea,  &c.,  which  hod  thnaaqlojad 
night  of  fully  a  weeV,  and  looked  none  Uie  worse  of  it. 
As  tlie  weather  beoomes  milder  will  give  them  all  the  air 
light  poaaiUe.  With  this  object,  washed  in  a  thawing 
tine  glass  underneath  which  Potatoes  and  Peas  an 
growing  in  pots.  Oave  also  all  thel  ight  and'air  possible  to 
Aspaisgns  in  frame,  and  would  introduce  more,  but  Uiat  w« 
are  a  little  short,  aiid  also  uncertain  as  to  when  it  wiU  be 
mfiat  wanted.  Planted  two  frames  of  Potatoes,  tbe  bads  ' 
Imving  just  a  little  bottom  heat  bom  tree  leaves,  plantiag 
rather  IJiickly  and  putting  the  earth  about  tbem  inridgMiMt 
that  some  temporary  tmngs  may  have  standing  room  be- 
tween the  rews.  Finding  we  were  daBcient  of  mkterial  to 
raako  B  alight  hotbed  jnst  now  for  early  Canrots,  sowed  •0B4 
in  boKfis,  so  that  they  m^  be  placed  where  th«M  is  a  Mttl* 
heat,  and  be  hardened  off  by  degrees.  We  will,  bow«nr, 
have  a  two-ligtgt  box  as  soon  as  possible,  aa  abed  of  FoitinK 
Dutch  or  EaVlr  Sorn  Carrots  la  one  of  the  most  tlMnl 
things  about  a  ganUlli  We  olwi^  think  sncb  qidak-gio«a 
little  dots  have  a  awMtnew  pWnUw  to  ttiqwetrta.    B»<- 
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AMD  CQTCifiS 


of  our  dlfl 
lauk  of  'StMt  iwHiift.  "wiBt  %  iSnoki^ifli 

ir«  liBd  the  plmte  imflar 
!Qie  plnxtz   pait  laikim  vat 


gimiE^.  pIvBfl  in  &  Aaq^  liHfatt  luQf  £QBd  in^ 

"fliBD  nwTJiid  "vit^  1  idndk  fflai^  wbt  kbA  Tnmifl  idu^ 
tD  a  innan  rtafe^^fadle  ehscU  -viicEr^  pms  snd  Bml  lad 
3'*'BV9£nBflj^'iiai3iiBdinBdj  dbr  tSiam^li^  flrgrwifl, 

B  4ie  Imiikiii^  fce^  mfl  wweaanA  watioer  &I1 3<Badr.  bd  iikiBt 
man  dnxifi.  icnfl  IQie  jAimtiP  wtat  gnidkfly  jot 
Inr  SUBS  of  -&»  wwnaai  Gcveaxd  iHuftidt.  1^  befl 
iDB%9d  civBTTrhikt  thf  Bhi£dzig:'«nB  bem^  dim^ 
JB'&e  dkamt  mnai 'pkuxt. 

Ja  jHfawniBr  'te  idiF  •nrwnhigf  Acsnxiiii^  finrn  Bufidsn  tftiTigeB 
of  "iBuywuKLuLf^  A  cazsvBpcmdBnt  lihnit  wbsbb  : — *'  'Vluct  yvsu. 
waiA  latt  wouk  m  &D  Isne  Bihnai  Bnddsc  «£ta«meK.  I  hbbcL 
tSuni^  mi}^  sn  Mnntenr.  xo  be  -vgnr  BnooeBBiiil  wiSt  -OnBnm- 
Imeb.  I  was  dmip  ozie  job:,  snd  I  has^  tDwuvs  'diOTiii^  iQiEt 
nj  jBomt  mooeBsfbl  isxiJ  had  gnnwIihTng  to  do  ^-ilifa  it.  He 
aiitiued  me  tt^tinc  BCime  thin^rE  "vbtt  aur^nSr  fsrmn  xbe  "bed 
Jxttt*  mv  'SeQst  wnrkBhop.  and  ttkam  i»  ^eame  tr^  talk  abnnt 
iDBDe  Ifmi^-winded  eiurr.  I  lihcnifrfat  I  liad  shut  lihe  door  bH 
TigfhT..  Imt  hd,  I  leA  it  npen.  and  wbsai  1  'WU9  at  liliertr  hit 
imar  lifiiQe  plants  -vmv  in  b  pxtdiAile  pli£^.  snd  irich  aD  mr 
i^narmg  '&hf7  did  nr*  iriKid  aftg'warfe.  ThuF  I  mu:  Te^rnilarhr 
'bBBE&en  'fimm^  'Qaa  iFDod-imcbimd  cdi&t.'*  l^eU.  it  inigtrt  be 
BD-— ite  ^isMJup  -file  door  npBD  -wbe  ruijie  BuflBtokan..  iR'ithcmt 
jxkdulpiop  in  aonr  mudtaiataUie  Bormiaes.  Snl  iriiT  3int  lia^e 
'baan  Htra igliBfui'wariL  and  tcQd  Mr.  Prr  tp  waix  »'»i.n  you 
imd  done  Trxmr  jnik»  f  Tbe  trmai  most  iiktiix  -btk  "that  yon 
•uiL  diAHi'ininfld  yauT  zxvBkl  flbDnld  nut  see  yznrr  &ie  jJhartK. 
findi  hidzQfr  will  boos  be  olaBBBd  'with  lihe  lihrnirE  tihBt  were. 
and  item  lihe  kuLmiufr  anes  are  oanrrLt  at  uimfip  uhf?  mtr 
ogiBat  "to  baiv^  "the  joke  u^iaiaet  idieni. 
JfaitonoiH  ?*gdB. — ^!QiBBe  bave  bean  prndnoizi^  beBTihr.  and 
obii£^  -fcc*  igirhifcrle  a  little  Ixtter  on  the  beds  in 
."we  bsv?  bad  it  takmi  oC  and  FWBpt  lihe  bfidfi 
bair  biMnn.  bc*  as  ti'  leaxre  aJl  dLean  and  ijna,  than 
HjiriiAilnd  maoSI^  may  part  lihnt  saemfid  a  Izsc^  drr,  and  we 
baFP  ao  aoiibt  i^iat  ve  BhxJl  bax^e  jilfintT  mor^  JLt  idis 
prafsralittlieinoiBtiirein  the  atmoigibfiFelstinndh 
JL  infitb  or  tTpro  benoe  wK«er  msj  be  ajpffjliad 
£ae^  if  tbe  beds  BaHE-  at  aD  dry.  and  snme  mamzr^ 
£mai  flhBe|>  or  dBer-dnnc  wIH  be  mnT<e  teHinir  than 
Beat  dEnm  firinhr  annther  piece  that  bad  been 
■bmit  "ten  d^rs  a^ro-  The  beatinr  £rm  is  bc*  far  a 
inuQ  wc»DaIio&.  Do  what  -^e  msT  we  a^e 
tronfaled  wi^  them  bf  the  pprinir  cnmsE  an,  and 
tbafe  ii  sin^un^r  &?  it  bet  Bcaldinir  und  urap7mic<  "^e  have 
m>  doidit  -wt  tBke  them  in  with  the  litiror  and  ttie  dung,  far 
iz  JE  asB^  tD  be  abJe  t£>  £nd  one  in  tiie  antinnn  after  we 
bacwe  fdanifid  mzt  the  bonse. 

ailBcbad  far  Mnsbrnnm-bedB.  'We 
Labed  ocwflred  jq*  and  produoinir  w&E.  aD  nnorvsped 
It  gaiheriht  prodnoe,  and  left  nnoorerBid  and  expoaed  imtQ 
'Sktt  bafl  wae  (MDad.  and  the  wnrfeinfr  spawn  nect  to  ki&ad, 
at'  HLml.  idiBD  the  rwnar  want.  cr^Msctnnfr  t^  ptthar  a  baskat 
of  fat  joHsr  JBLmbrDoiuu  be  obtainad  notdainE:  but  BttLe  dots 
of  bBPwanrii  bacsana.  as  trmrh  Bf  a  ^ilac&xmitb'fi  apron. 

mantinxttd  abam:  donbk-  ^Bwnini:  an  ale- 
J^aoBBd-bed,  and  zi  bae  done  prBttr  d^  an  the  undar 
Bome  vary  bsr^  MiiBhroamF    protrndad  | 
The  bad  Blt<ig*8ther  is  abcmt  1^  int.*bBf:  ' 
A  .tife£&e  long  Jitter  was  plaoed  on  the  sparE.  then  the 
aide  i^ipermaBt.  bH  bein|r  nuide  re^ukac, 
alitflp  baon  upj  uad  cwar  lAie  qpeningg  -,  an  this  a  bctle 
aS'SbmiOmg  maibankk^far  Ijkkt  bed.  and  an  tfas  ^lawn  in  little 
"SStt  SBfeenal  wbb  of  anoh  a  sacnre  that  there  WBB  ii{> 
of  iiparbBMiang.  espaoiaDf  at  the  boctam.    The  bed 
liiwliidjpgt  aabadg  are ganeEalij treated.  !nuni^ 
be  bad  iram  both  sidHaB  of  a  nuBed  ahalf 
jor  ireaan^  a  ditdi  from  n^  under  aide  im 
'Wt  Ad  nut  lauw^  if  there  is 
tPxwnmfnmidiL 

fe»  ba^  te 


Thebuckim  pKtiB  dDofly' ^eah  limp  fitter  £rpn  tbe 
en  i^iat 

IfUgtrfQier  £ar  a  wnsk.  TUb  unnilfl  IftirDir  n^ 
abeam  in  the  bcfiiBe  at 
it  itver  wsfli  rtiu^h*  1ibb|b^,  "^rjr  Iobbb  to  !kBO|>  ai«m  vkat  iwiuift* 
ateam.  Tbs  Binl  is  luniih  better  IftuiB  wastnip  tbe  ibhbbds 
l]nr  di^rin|r  it  toD  inncfti  befioBBhaiuL  wiien  people  asv  aBKfie 
of  TnairfTPiBl  tiHT  annt  ipafre  l&ie  moat  of  it.  One  nf  4ie 
£neBt  beds  we  avar  bad  wib  fanned  okuBBj  of  did  stBdoHsb^ 
with  a  caaingf  rrer  it  of  Twtiher  iiitteii  dnmi^;  but  fiv  aX. 
that  we  puffer  abonl  e^fmil  paa*fei  of  drv^paaga  waA  fittBf 
I  out  Hinall.  BO  as  to  mix  rnlinuaUdy..  Ax  tftoB  seaanB  'vbas 
I  drti|ipiu|r&.  uzOflBE  idiej^  ucaae  fireot  £ram  the  BtBUde,  veapt 
to  be  toh  damp  and  wet.  a Stitile  fftwjyed  atma,  or  drj  littn 
c&npped.  wiD  maike  it  aD  in  ^s^iDd  aaadatiaoL  H  even  IboB 
i^ke  bad  shaxild  %ve  TalAiBr  Aanp  &r  iveelwing^  ISie  f^mMm^  a 
£ne  pmdnoe  maj*  be  tftrtJbfiied  br  aTH^ijiing  eacdi  jneoe  tif 
qiBwx  in  a  bandfitl  nf  ^17  Icttec 

i'JtiL'JLX'  CbOCISK. 

liDokad  o^er  fnzit-ninni.  pruned  a  fifaiOe  in  ortSiud  Siemi^ 
damped  the  Tznas  breaking,  ^naxikilad  T^aatdi  treoa,  aoM.  art 
dtrawbBs:^'  ^ilants  in  blaom  in  the  b»t  ptwrtaons  we  obdU 
msBtar  ior  Ix^kL  Ii  is  a  p-aat  advanta^  to  have  a  piaee 
ior  *<u*^*'jL'i!hTii|^  bict  in  theee  dsys  bcnr  few  can  oimanand 
Bnch  coirrezdenoes  !  Atarffj^  the  Idrnnsan^b  wbo  irtfiwh  'fludr 
aaclT  StzawbasaBsbowfewldiBrearewbobareaStrKa^eiaT- 
hcmsa.  where  the  pbais  cam  be  plaoed  and  nmuon  imtal  'As 
•SmJt  is  rathfirad.  as  in  *&£  boaiitdfiil  SLam'bepy-bOTMe  1^ 
Bn-riDc:.  In  all  these  plaoBB  we  lednoad  the  tempeixtiine 
oansiderabhr  dxnanrr  'At  uUil'ul.  for  wbat  was  ISff  TSt  of  a 
tiig4»  tampBi'fLliure  wben  the  days  fjare  is  notSxing^  but  fap 
and  snow  f  The  point  of  Bafety  in  aD  snedi  caaes  is  gm^ 
birh  encmc^  as  re^teats  tempecatinre.  and  the  pbmts  wm  be 
found  tnsranc  and  stnbbr  to  take  the  adfsiitas«  of  1^  aim 
and  cVear  dfiys  when  Aey  oome.  THie  anow 
than  B  feint  daeip  in  i^xis  THngbbomboDd ;  asit  s  lam : 
last,  and  frntnir  1^  pooik  aaid  leaerTimE.  it  ie  abo 
iiaartE  with  cratimde  Idtat  Idiej  wiD  not  nxm  be  l&elj  wifi»- 
oxzt  water  '^wi.n  the  H|i"''"^g*  Tse  in  'At  wel^ 

We  aa^  boztt  that  eome  amatenzE  iq&  anuhD  ^■oeiibDViBBa 
a£;;Biiffit  the  wbUs  of  their  ftweliinif-luviBe  ba^  uiiflQtsred  £imi 
the  Bn:iw  from  'At  roof  of  Ibeir  hoises  ^MHr^gr  md  aaadnnp 
throng  the  {^hue  of  the  ^reenboiBe.  We  bad  thns  a  aome 
of  BmaD  BCfOBTes  brc^en  uimiultMiR.  Tbe  mof  of  "die  dweffin^ 
bonse  had  been  idterad.  and  in  attending  to  1^  ZDof  of  'Ab 

mnyunrrr.    ^^  foTgrnt   UOT  OWTIL    and   BCt    Tlight  the    bK^    of  Ab 

enpw  went  cQaar  over  A^  ipontmir  and  in  thrtiim^  aome  of 
the  ^lasE.  In  aD  snc^  cases  of  lean-to's  where  lihene  s  a 
birL  roof  above  them,  smne  sort  of  pan^iBt  ahonld  be  enoted 
to  jirfvant  sncrh  an  acmdent ;  or  wban  a  bea^  fall  of  bumt 
takes  placf:  and  l^ere  s  a  proepeat  of  a  ISiav.  a  uiweuiie 
in  i^e  fihi^  of  Bhntteis  or  Addt  eanTaas  ahmild  be  p!)aaea 
orer  i^e  lower  part  of  the  {Taenbonse  roof,  as  it  wfll  be  ea^ 
to  taD  where  the  snow  is  apt  ti*  bJl  aber  it  pitnbeB  peat  Ait 
Bpontmg- 

C^  Btaep  tdoGf  the  enow  Tenudnad  azDj  a  ^art  lame;  bnt 
an  fiatter  TDn&.  as  an  1^  late  rinexa-.  it  Ibt  wbD.  and  Iftna 
^rave  a  rrood  prntaetian  to  the  Gngiaa  and  we  took  aaie  aot 
to  frrre  as  mnch  beat  balrw  as  to  xaeitt  this  snow  wbitet  As 
frost  lastad.  The  snow  aibo  protaotad  bH  vegetabtes  and 
yaans  erops  act  of  doon  mare  effBatnaDj  1dia&  DDdd  ba^e 
been  done  in  l^e  shazp  frost  bj  anj  ot^sr  meana. 

*~^'at  of  doors  nothinir  bar  been  done  bei^.  eiiMiit  dHKiiip 
paths  of  the  snow^  and  planrnp  a  gaoA  partiaa  of  it  iSimxt 
the  xrardetf  fo  l^aat  it  wonld  £nd  its  wig'  to  oar  xeaemms  as 
itmelted.  Ii  it  bad  oanthroad  we  ihangbt 
pknurh  made  for  As  roads  and  walka.    For  Idie  joaner 


IfDod  ploni^  is  farmed  of  three  Strang  phnAii.  aagr  2  iimbwa 
iMok.  10  imdieE  daeip.  two  6  teit  bmg  wA  one  ft  £set  long. 
The  f  feet  frpns  the  baae  of -ftie  triangle,  the  two  often 'te 
rmznatxnr  in  a  j*"'"*^  to  wluub  boEae-powar  m  at- 
l^bimdisanphuBdat^&ebaBe.  TbeltewmiBS 
strong^  bcaoed  tagaAaa,  waA  if  Ibe  anow  is  deflp'ftBHe 
is  a  bearr  w^cbi^  ptaumd  -aa  ite  braoing  v  Aa  boa  4nB 
fhrmed.  or  a  man  mtt  or  st—dBlSiege  tp  lacp  all  cIwe-  For 
oat  atVw^TOEML ftr  waedB^JKOt,  one  aboai  As  4b4 of  4ie 
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siee  and  much  lighter  is  veiy  osefol  where  snowBtorms  are 
Sequent. 

In  Anowy  days  washed  pots,  cat  tallies,  made  stakes,  split 
woocL  sharpened  tools,  put  soil  in  warm  places,  picked  over 
plants,  regulated  creepers  and  twiners,  &c.,  washed  stages, 
AOt,  and  proceeded  with  potting,  making  a  temporary  bench 
in^Bome  of  the  hooses  to  save  the  trouble  of  taking  the  plants 
out  and  bringing  them  back  again  in  the  cold.  The  top  of 
the  ftixnaces,  and  even  the  pathway  of  the  Mushroom-house, 
are  capital  places  for  warming  soils,  almost  as  good  as  our 
amateor's  hearthstone  if  the  mistress  of  the  estoblishment 
can  be  coaxed  into  permitting  such  encroachments  on  her 
domain. 

Caleeolariae. — Uncovered  the  pit  of  shrubby  Calceolaria 
corttings  that  had  been  made  snug  by  the  snow  for  a  week. 
One  light,  we  noticed,  looked  a  little  yellow,  all  the  rest  were 
quite  green.  The  above  pit-light  will  be  all  right  after  a 
few  days  of  mellow  light.  The  young  things  there  had 
begun  to  grow,  the  green  ones  had  grown  less,  and,  there- 
fore, suffered  from  darkness  less  or  none  at  all.  Let  us 
again  impress  on  our  young  readers  the  fact,  that  to  with- 
stand uniivjured  continued  darkness  the  inside  tempera- 
ture must  be  so  low  that  the  plants  shall  have  no  inducement 
to  elongate.  If  they  do  the  seeming  growth  will  become 
sickly  and  of  a  yellow  tinge. 

Any  large  plants  saved,  intended  to  bloom  early  in  pots, 
should  now  receive  their  last  shifting  into  good-sized  pots, 
and  into  rich  loamy  soil  well  firmed  round  the  balls.  Such 
nbuitB  are  useful  for  early  blooming.  To  get  late  flowers 
nrem  shrubby  kinds  in  late  autumn  and  the  beginning  of 
winter,  either  autumn  or  spring-inserted  cuttings  should  be 
used,  be  turned  out  in  May  into  a  shaded  border,  no  blooms 
permitted  in  summer,  and  the  plants  raised  and  repotted 
Cftnefally  in  September. 

.  Rerhaceous  CaloeolaHas  sown  in  July  and  August  should 
now  be  repotted  and  placed  on  a  cool  bottom  near  the  glass, 
all  the  light  possible  given  to  them,  and  plenty  of  air  when 
the  eadiemal  temperature  is  above  38^  and  cold  water  used 
for  watering  when  necessary.  A  good  compost  for  this 
seotdon  is  equal  parts  of  good  loam  and  very  sweet  decayed 
leaf  mould,  and  half  a  part  of  sand.  In  April  and  May  few 
things  are  more  beanUful  than  a  shelf  or  house  of  these 
pretty  plants.  For  seedlings,  pots  6  or  8  inches  in  diameter 
ace  quite  large  enough,  but  for  approved  kinds  there  is  no 
fimit  to  the  size  of  the  pot,  or  the  size  to  which  the  plant  may 
grow  firom  a  nice  hotbed  little  plant  in  the  autumn.  When 
hnge  plants  of  these  herbaceous  Calceolarias  are  desired,  it 
ifl  always  best  to  commence  with  a  young  plant,  or  a  piece 
of  an  old  one,  but  not  to  continue  shifting  an  old  plant  that 
has  bloomed.  A  plant  with  a  single  stem  in  September  by 
frequent  shifting  all  the  autumn  and  winter  may  fill  the 
largest  pot  before  it  Mooms,  if  afforded  all  the  little  at- 
tentions it  needs.  Among  these  are  plenty  of  sweot  air, 
and  a  cool,  moist,  medium  to  stand  upon,  and  if  this  healthy 
00(^088  is  given  there  will  be  less  need  of  tobacco  smoke, 
though  it  should  be  used,  and  but  moderately,  whenever 
more  than  two  or  three  green  flies  are  discovered,  supposing 
tliat  these  two  are  at  once  nipped  up  as  soon  as  they  are  seen. 
Cwerarias. — ^Watered  the  most  forward  with  weak  manure 
water.  Potted  younger  ones  and  approved  sorts,  bearing  in 
mind  that  whenever  large-flowering  plants  are  wanted  the 
balls  must  not  become  pot-bound  until  a  short  time  before 
you  wish  them  to  show  bloom.  This  plant  is  more  easily 
injured  by  &ost,  and  is  nearly  as  much  averse  to  heat  as  the 
Calceolaria.  Both  will  enjoy  a  great  amount  of  sunlight 
and  a  very  fair  proportion  of  sun  heat,  provided  the  roots 
w  moist  and  cool.  Bottom  heat,  unless  for  particular  pur- 
poses, is  the  abomination  of  both. 

Chinese  Primroses. — Watered  with  manure  wat^  those  in 
fbll  bloom.  Shifted  successions,  and  potted  young  plants. 
In  dull,  damp,  foggy  weather,  when  the  soil  becomes  dry, 
ovoid  spilling  water  on  tlie  stem  or  the  heart  of  the  leaves, 
,ar  gangrene  or  rottenness  is  apt  to  follow.  This  should  be 
Mr&oolaily  avoided  in  the  case  of  the  double  varieties. 

L^se,  too,  will  also  like  a  warmer  temperature  than  the 
single,  semi-double,  and  fringed  kinds.  In  crowded  oonserva- 
toKUB  the  double  ^inds  should  stand  elcrvated  on  reversed 

Jow<or-pots,  80  that  air  and  light  may  permeate  all  round 

feham.    If  the  least  speok  of  damp  or  mouldinees  appears 

►*  tb^  co^W  w  th^  base  of  the  leaves  '^move  it  c^^efally. 


using  a  small  pointed  knife  if  necessary,  and  fill  the  plus 
and  the  surroundings  with  fine  powdered  charcoal,  with  a 
little  powdered  chalk  or  mild  lime  in  it,  and  after  a  few  dag^B 
shake  off  the  powder  and  use  it  again  ^esh  braised.  These 
Are  useful  for  many  purposes,  as  the  bloom  stands  so  well, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  the  single  kinds,  however  beaatiM 
and  interesting  they  look. 

As  to  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Epacrises,  and  other  haidwooded 
plants,  we  must  refer  to  previous  Numbers,  and  alao  at 
respects  the  forcing-house  or  pit ;  we  have  only  to  add,  that  as 
respects  Dielytras,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  looses,  Deutzias,  Bho- 
dodendrons,  shrubs,  &c.,  all  will  now  force  more  aatisfactorily 
than  they  would  have  done  before  Christmas,  and  for  all  of 
them  a  slight  bottom  heat  and  a  gradual  increase  of  top  heat 
will  suit  them  well,  bearing  in  mind  that  nothing  is  gained 
by  sudden  rises  of  temperature,  and  that  Nature  perfonns  all 
her  great  operations  gradually. 

But  we  must  leave  all  these  to  oblige  by  answering  here 
the  request  of  a  lady  as  to  Lobelia  speciosa,  and  we  do  so 
by  sayiog,  that  we  would  rather  not  decide  whether  the  blue 
speciosa,  or  the  lighter  Paxtoniana  and  Gordoniana,  and 
several  others  axe  best,  as  we  really  believe  they  are  all 
good,  and  that  a  decided  superiority  in  either  wiU  depend 
more  on  our  own  tastes  and  culture  than  on  the  direct  in- 
trinsic merits  of  the  varieties ;  and  then  as  to  obtaining  lots 
of  these  varieties,  we^  decidedly  say,  for  all  small  beds  that 
are  wanted  to  be  first-rate  and  unique,  and  thoroughly  alike 
in  tint  and  habit,  propagate  every  plant  carefully  by  cat- 
tings.  Where  vast  quantities  are  needed,  as  for  ribbon4ine8 
or  edgings,  and  strict  shade  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  oon- 
sequence,  then  the  best  plan  would  be  to  sow  the  seed  saved, 
and  prick  off  and  prepare  as  fast  as  possible  ontlL  the  end 
of  April.  The  seedlings  will  cost  far  less  troable,  and  mosfc 
likely  they  will  stand  through  the  autumn  better.  We 
believe  the  long  lines  of  blue  Lobelia  speciosa  at  Enville  weie 
all  raised  from  seed.  You  must  now  set  about  either  sowing  or 
propagating,  according  to  the  quantity  you  want,  or  better 
try  both  plans,  and  then  give  us  the  benefit  of  yoor  ex- 
perience, as  we  are  all  learners. — ^B.  F. 


COVENT  GAEDEN   MARKET.— Febbuast  4. 

There  is  a  fair  impplf  both  of  oat-door  and  in-door  prodaoe.  Apples  «r6 
fttill  plentifal  and  ffood,  comdntinfr  of  Blenheim  Pipplnii,  Russets,  Court  of 
Wick,  King  of  the  Pipping  f^tamford  Pippin,  Old  QoMen  Pippin,  GoU«i 
Knob.  Of  good  dessert  Pears  there  is  a  tthort  ftupplr.  Thet  chiefly  eonaiit 
of  Benrrd  de  Ranee,  Ranter  Beurr6,  Jean  do  Witte.  Ne  Pint  Menrls,  Ootanara 
and  Passe  Colmar.  Grapes  hiive  admnced  In  price,  bat  are  still  rorj  good. 
Some  new  ones  may  be  had,  bat  they  are  not  equal  to  tho  otd  ooot  ot 
present.  Pines  are  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  demand  ;  Oroog—  ^^ 
Lemons  abnndont.  Qreens  of  all  kinds,  notwithstanding  the  lafta  wersn 
weather,  are  brought  in  quantities  euffldent  to  meet  all  requlmMats.  TfeO 
uiiual  imports  from  abroad  a<-e  well  kopt  op,  and  to  the  artldio  aoBoA 
in  preTions  reports  we  have  to  add  Arlichok<>s.  Asparago*  ^  more 
plentiful :  Spinach  has  advanced  in  price ;  of  Rhabarb  and  Seo-ksle  thoED 
is  n  good  supply. 


Apples  M i  sieve 

ApricotK    dos.    0 

Cherries   ....» lb.    0 

Chestnuts  bush.  14 

Carrantf*.  Red...4  sieve    0 

Black do.      0 

Flffs doz.    0 

POberts lOOlbs.  40 

Cobs   do.    50 

Go'-seberries  ..  (  riffve    0 
Grapes,  Uamburghs  lb     7 

Museats 8 

Lemons IVO    6 


s.  d.  s. 
1  0to2 
0  0  0 
0    0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

0 

12 

U 

10 


d 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Melons eaeb 

Mulberries  ....  pannet 

Keetarines doz. 

Oranges 100 

Peiohe^  doB. 

Pears  ( kitchen]  ...bn^h. 

dem*rt .doa. 

Pine  Appios....M-..Mlb. 

Plums i  sieve 

Pomcgiaiiates ^ach 

Qnln'^es     i  sieve 

Rispherriee ..lb. 


Waluate .boah.  U 


•.4.0. 

0  OtoO 
0  0 
0 
0 

f 

0 
0 

f 

0 
6 
0 

f 


0 
0 

f 

0 
5 
S 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
10 

0 
10 

« 
t 

0 

1 

0 

0 

M 


0 
0 

f 
0 
0 

f 

0 
0 


YBaBTABLKS. 


s. 

Artichokes  each  0 

Asparagus bundle  10 

Beans  Broad 4  ^ieve  0 

Kidney 100  2 

Beet,  Red...... dos.  i 

Broccoli  bundle  1 

RruwieisSprouts  ^  sieve  2 

Cabbaire  dox.  1 

CapsHrams 100  0 

Carrots ^  banoh  0 

Cauliflower doz.  2 

Celery bundle  1 

encumbers eaob  I 

Rndive ooore  S 

Poniiel  bnneh  0 

9arlic  and  Shallots,  lb.  0 

Herbs bunch  0 

Horaoradirti  ...  irandle  2 


d.    s.  d 

0  too  0 

0    15  0 

0  0 


0 
C 
U 
fl 
6 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
6 
3 
8 
S 
6 


5  0 

3  0 

3  0 

3  6 


S 
0 
0 
6 
2 
3 
S 
0 
0 
0 
4 


0 
0 

s 

0 
0 
0 
0 
A 
0 
0 
0 


Leeks banoh 

Lettnce dot. 

Manhrooms  pottle 

Mu^tri.  it  Cress,  pannet 
Onionfl    ...M.. ..  bnibel 

piekliag quart 

Parslev ^  sieve 

Parsnips  do^t. 

Peas qnort 

Pornroes   ........ .boehol 

RadiRhes  dos.  bunobos 

Rhubarb handle 

Havnys   ••• ..••...SOS. 

Sea-kale  ..—....  hmket 

Spioaeh .......jriore 

Tomatoes ,  |  ttero 

TnmipM  ...,^ Jbinieh 

VecotfehleManvwsdM. 


a, 

0 

I 

1 

0 

f 

0 

8 

0 

a 
s 

0 
0 

I 
1 
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0 

6 
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6 

6 

9 

0 
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« 
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•% 
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0    0 

1)  1 


t  O 

S  « 

0  « 

7  0 

e  « 

B  t 

0  f 
4  0 

1  4> 
1  0 
t  i 

•  • 
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JOUBKAIi  OF  HOETICITLTORE  AND  COTTAQB  GAEDENEE.        C  f  Atikt  T.  iMi. 


Boon  (A  CtKtIaitt  Buiteriitr'i.—Tbn  flnt  1»ok  yoD  mmUoo  it  twt 
nod,  knt  Hotf*!  "VegtUbla  Klsgilom"  !•  fu  iniKilor  W  tlii  DthR. 
(/.C).— He>iIicT'>"BMliii«at*Dr  BoUdj."  ud  Hoig'i "  VegeUbl*  Sl>i- 
dam"  wUlctTayoBUdplalBitrnctliiDi.    Iliir  ua  botb  imiUInptloa. 

FLUmna  Vi»d  oir  •  Pldi  [DMa).—*!  "•  ondentina  yon  utilit,  yoor 

wall  hkTi  ■  border  ot  uy  Mrt  Uiers.  wlUioat  going  oiBr  Ihc  Ion  oftht  Bue. 
If  B,  than,  tbs  uieTloE  tha  Due  at  auti  aod,  wbere  yon  vtih  la  pUnl  ■ 
Vina,  itUh  ■  fligilose  1>  a  gonil  plan,  u  It  will  (Ira  a  UiHe  balloin  heat. 
TblM  (e«l  ■qDireia  nNUTfe  tor  «  Vina,  but  it  viu  do  fur  Mfliral  yam. 
PlMt  S  or  t  iDGliaa  of  dralDige  i 


LiMOITKrl)  L«»TKi  SpottU)  IT.  8,  Hmwl.— !*•  laaTM  wtn  apotM 
■a  cieeaa  of  tmv  ait.  and  ilia  patu  apgttrd  Iut*  had  molitan  «> 
for  Boma  tlm*.  Ion  bara  no  dontl  done  tUe  beat  to  tsdot*  tka  aril 
iTlni  u  tbDndanoe  of  lit,  but  tbia.  Id  a  gold  rnma,  dwlnc  manj 
her  If  oflan  ths  reTerie  of  a  aanru  of  dryoaa.  Your  only  raaady 
la  keeplnf  lliaair  drier  hyapplylBgaianllcara^dnHBudi 


!tl.A   Tar, 


«).- 


dry  and  tbay  vlllnc 


apot 


OP  Fan 

ifil).-l,  Car^Ma  Codlis;   1,  Taiy  mneh  1U« 

La»i.'.  Inconipa^Wa,  4.  Ord'aAppla; ».  AatMlB. 

{■  ^"1 

Flppio  1 

s'r 

vK^iS^VSGK'irsSa 

.^n 

i ;  27,  Wiottr  Qaaaninf  jJM.niHlhl.ttia 

Ippln. 

™l'an 

d"™ul/ 

'■'hV 

Till' 
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both 
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POULTRY,  BEE 

,  and  HODSEHOLD  CHROSICLB. 

nlcalty  haatad  by  bot  water,  tlia  heat  belni  lanilibca  liy  gu,  it  beioE 
ka^  at  araaihinua  lempcnlara  at  a  ssit  of  3l  id.  per  wtak ;  and  the 

pluUdldwalllDll,  beddoi  bcias  ao  olaaBly  In  Dpemioii.    Th^a  apparalat 


vaaClaika'a  Naw  Qai  BM-wiIer  Apparalsa, 
(uwei  yoar  pDrpoae  well.  We  alao  beat  auua  «ccunu» 
Patau  Hot-waier  Apparatoa,  wbleb  will  heal  either  wlih  li 
Our  praetln  ii  not  lo  reconnend  dealen  Tour  beat  plan 
egntDltthoaawbo  adyarllaaln  oEr  colaama.  Write  to  Clinn, 
wwatiL  aud  Ihay  «U1  fntnUh  aiUmatae,  Mating  haw  mucb 
tknlih  tha  apf  aratna  Cor. 

Waiu  FLonia  en  or  SsrFLT-cianaa  lA  tiiita-iteri.- 
«lrenBM«DOM  it  woold  ba  aa  well  II  tha  lapplr-slatarn  aooimi 
'IW  bottom  Of  agboilaT.  We  prtmne  U  naw  ia  la  oonncall 
m^lpcaodtbaaiiHln  tlwhauala  ba  haatad  la  soailderi 
n*  alr-M«AMild6aatttaahlchaM  pdntor  tb*  plp«  that  gi 
Dooaa,  W*  aoDltaawa  do  DM  ^aita  DBdatitaad  you  deaerlptlon  nearly  ao 
I,  and  haatlnc^lpa  woold  ban  nailad 
ildalthai  tak*  the  pipefnna  thaanpply- 
>r  Bak*  tka<MandMU*  w  mat*  I> 


POULTEY  SUPPLY  FOB  the  LONDON  MAEKET. 
I  HAVE  Bometimea  envied  tlie  writers  in  your  colnmni; 
some,  because  they  seem  to  have  Buoh  well-regulated  minds 
that  they  are  alwaya  olieerful ;  others,  bacanse  they  seem  well 
infotined,  and  have  quotations  always  ready  j  and  tinothar 
ctaea,  because  they  aeem  masters  of  the  Hulgect  they  treat  on. 
I  have  doubted  whether  anything  is  requisite  to  justify  an 
Lrance  in  piint  beyond  the  last  qualification- 
leading  your  article  io  last  week's  Journal  I  felt  that 
many  would  read  and  doubt,  because  the  consumption  of 
poultry  is  large  in  London,  and  it  ia  always  to  be  had.  It 
must  then  bo  produced,  and  it  is  produced.  Liring  in  the 
midst  of  it,  I  can  spenk  positively  on  the  anlgBot — I  aee  the 
whole  process  daily.  Susaei  is  our  largest  poultry-praducing 
county,  ao  far  as  fowls  are  concerned.  It  not  only  is  an 
article  causing  large  returns,  but  it  is  important  in  the 
accounts  of  the  railways ;  yet  if  yon  were  to  Mk  me  to  take 
you  to  any  place  where  the  operation  could  be  aeon  on  a 
largo  scale  I  could  not  do  it ;  nor  could  I  take  yon  to  any 
place  entirely  devoted  to  poultry  breeding.  The  bade  is  in 
the  hands  of  higglers.  They  attend  all  tlie  markets,  and 
have  besides  regular  houses  where  they  call,  and  where 
they  take  all  the  fowls.  There  are  many  of  them,  and  there 
is  great  competition  among  them.  Many  of  these  mm  have 
work  enough  to  employ  constantly  two,  and  aometunes  three 
horses.  They  do  not  bi:eed,  but  they  buy  fowls,  (ometimea 
fattened  aud  fit  to  kill,  at  others  lean.  These  hitter  are 
taken  home  and  fattened.  It  is  not  aa  uncommon  tUng 
foe  one  to  have  thirty  or  forty  dozen  at  a  time  tinderp^n^ 
the  process. 

These  would  be  the  most  namerons  stock  I  oonld  show  in 
a  small  space.  These  higglers  in  order  to  keep  up  a  Tegnlar 
supply  of  some  dozens  weekly,  travel  hnndreds  pf  miles, 
and  go  twenty,  sometimes  twenty-five,  milea  train  home  to 
secure  three  or  four  dozens  of  good  fowls.  They  are  moatl; 
bought  in  small  lota  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen,  and  it  ia 
not  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  higgler  at  a  known  good 
house,  when  he  ia  taking  away  birds  ready  tat  market,  to 
buy  all  the  chickens  he  sees  running  abont  at  a  oertaiB  aga 
for  a  fixed  price. 

It  is  thus  the  laige  oupply  of  the  London  markets  is  main- 
tiuned  throughout  the  year.  Those  who  breed  the  finrla  an 
certain  of  a  market  tor  tbem,  and  can  nearly  tall  belbnhand 
the  price  they  will  make. — Scsssi. 

POULTEY  CLUB. 
Will  yon  ask  what  the  Fonltiy  Clnb  mean  hj  tbe  follow- 
ing  passage  in  their  oircalarF — "That  tha  Club  has  tat  rat 
"'•*""-'"  "Hoots  the  "■  .         -  - 

{ndgesa< 


iluaols  the  disooantena&oinR  ot 

iTndgesat  any  ahow."    If  lb. 

dealer,  who  la  t   Ontgr  last  Deoanbar  ba 


tho  uparinteaat 
DooMaiiiBatt 


HHTBHAI.  OF  HOKTltiUUrUKB  AHD  OOTXABM  CUSDBCSB. 
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thi*  b*  )«d  Mid  JMtOwora  «fBoahT7  lut  jemr  to  cna  iMtr- 
I,  far  oM^  4mB  lot  joia  the  PonUrr  Ctnb  mta  I  am  ooo- 
nnead  that  lfa«  lAir  a  Botgnttqtto  Mtufythe  prixA-lM 
^p«t)ta  <f  ft  Inritf  tlw  kigert  viliilHtan.  It  ta»j not  be 
■o,  bat »  peat  awaj  are  Toy  mndi  afraid  that  inch  ii  the 


le  and  addien  aa  a  gnamttee  of .  nte  <tf  10  per  cent. 


win  naliM  r  pmpntioBata  pnifit,  bat  tbe  abora  mMj  be 
tak^  ac  an  aTenge. 

etoi^  ke^  doe*  not  exceed  ^I  per  head  on  the  o 
■tock;  Mid  aDoving  far  wear  and  t<  ''  '   ' 


PBICE  OF  EGGS. 

yonrdatire  to 
I  have  been  in  London,  and  u  I  am 
_  _  _  a  Tew  hnndr«dB  weekly,  I  tfaooght  I 
I  tl7  to  obtain 'a  price  aimilar  to  that  qnotad  by  Mr. 
GajdiB.  The  bigbert  oEar  I  had  was  exactly  5*.  per  lOOfor 
(nh-Iaid  tfgt.  At  thifl  time  of  ths  yeu  thej  are  wortli  ' 
~9  than  tbat  in  the  country,  (o  I  did  not  mcoted  in  doing 


a  trade.     If  Mr.  Geyelin  or  any  of  your  rerfer.  wo«ld  be    "«  co<*  •*"  W  «t  l~«t 
good  •aoogh  totetl  me  where  I  conld  dijpoae  of  my  prodace  ~  ' 

M  Ua  pricea.  I  ihoold  Mtaem  it  a  &Toar.— C.  3.  J.  I 


PRESEETDfG  EGGS. 

I  SKI  nrioiu  plana  mentioned  fin'  pieMrring  eggs.    The 

beat  and  simpleat  of  these  plaoi  I  bare  not  yet  seen  in  your 

^tfenma.     Let  me  describe  iL    Take  a  half-inch  deal  board, 

bote  in  it  ac  muiy  IJ.inch  bolet  am  it  will  conTeniently  hold. 


then  take  four  strips  of  the  same  dfal,  two  of  the  len^h     poultry-breeding  establishment,  with  3000  stock  fowU  and 


of  jour  boejil,  and  two  of  the  breadth,  and  2  inches  broad , 
fasten  them  to  the  edges  of  your  board  witK  eprigs,  allowing 
half  an  inch  of  each  to  prqject  above  the  board  as  a  raised 
edge.  Yon  will  then  hate  an  e^-crate,  which  will  keep 
^K>  good  for  an  indefinite  time  if  they  have  never  been 
aOowed  to  get  wet.  In  my  hoosebold  they  are  kept  in  this 
■Banner  frcan  Angnat  to  FeWnary,  when  e^^  again  become 
I^enttfbl  and  good  for  alleoUnaiy  pnrpoees,  eicept,  perhaps. 
fir  Inngii^  to  the  taUe  as  boiled  eggs.  A  crste  which  I 
Itave  jdA  been  meaanring,  is  40  inches  long  and  12}  broad, 
and  I  find  it  btdda  tem^-fiTe  eggs — nr.,  fifteen  rows  of 
fire  tmeb.  The  Ixalf-inch  pngeetion  abore  is  to  pireTent  any 
egg  from  KiIIiBg  o£— T.  O. 


1,000  chickens  per  annam,  as  per  preceding  details 


POCLTHr-KKEPrSG    FEOM    A    COMiEEECIAL 

POENT  OF  VIEW. 

(Coubtded/rmn  pagt  100.) 

Eviuura  of  annnal  letenos  and  expenses  for  a  ponltij-  . 

«  with  SOOO  itod:  fowls  :— 


Total  UBul  mren*  XIl.SOS    0    «  2ll,Mt    0    0 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  ample  allowance  is 

made  for 
laWRtf,  FBUt,  fB^  md  ludiia,  vhicb  in  Ihe  AKrnv^     ^     ■-  ^- 


Tfae  BBin  cb.krfr4  hr  Ubcmr  vILI 


•c.siir 


Thit  laige  profit  on  an  ontlay  of  abont  JlSOOi  for  boildings, 
Cttiaga,  nd  stock  is  explained  in  detail  beteonder;  uid  i 
wbes  it  ia  ccDoideTed  that  there  exists  an  almost  unlimited  '. 
imnmmi  far  eggs  and  pooltty,  that  the  sales  are  effected  I 
&••  of  tloaUe  and  at  a  moderate  commission  by  wholesale  , 
■Ifiiiwa.  and  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  are  remitted  ; 
^^^^--ft^tbeconaignment,  it  most  be  from  want  of  know.  | 
I  flute  that  so  little  has  hitherto  been  done  by 


The  rerenne,  on  the  other  haod,  will  bear  dis^)pointment 
in  any  or  all  its  itema,  and  then  leave  an  enormoos  profit  in 
proportion  to  the  capital  employed. 
Thinrmaa  from  atockUnrniwet^'B  the  acir~*-t«<>'      MM    •   • 


m    0    « 


bnildinga. 
lings,  eadi  301 


;  the 
bondings,  ea^SOObet    [ 
long,  will  contain  1200  ; 
ponltry-bomea ;  then  a 
bnHding  at  each   end   '. 
joining  the   aii  bnild- 
inga win  be  oaed  tta    ; 
artificial  hatdkiag.  for 
storea,  and  aO  iiecea-    j 
•ary  ofioea.    The  ooat    : 
of  the  whole  win  be   j 

aboDt  ^eaooo. 


1 
1 

1 
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JOXraBTAL  OF  HOBnCXXLTUBB  AND  COTTAGE  Qj 


.»>  '1  *\'- 


C  FMniur  7,  IMI^ 


oonumimoation  with  ererypart  of  the  establishment  is  thus 
secured,  and  the  whole  forms  a  quadrangle.— O.  K.  Qetmlux, 
QimlJBngmeer,  L<mdon, 


KELSO  POULTRY  AKD  BIRD  EXHIBnTOJN^. 

This  was  held  in  the  Com  Exchange,  Eelso,  on  Wednesday 
andThursday,  1st  and  2nd  Februaj^,  18C5.  The  following 
is  a^list  of  the  awards : — 

8PAifi0H.~ First.  R.  TurnbuU,  Selkirk.  Second,  P.  R.  Peaae,  Darlington. 
Chickem.—F\ntt  W.  Meff,  Aberdeen.  Second,  MiM  B.  Catbbert,  Caube- 
iMTaide,  Eninburgli.  Third,  E.  Biown,  Sbeffleld.  Hlgbly  Commended, 
J.  Sbortb«6e,  Newcastle;  I.  O.  Park,  Whitebaven. 

DoBBWo  (Coloured).  — Cap   and   Third,  Lord   Binning,   Meller^ain.  I 
Stcond,   J.    GuDson.    Sandwiih,   Whitehaven.      Chickens.  —  First,    Lord 
Binning.     Second,  J.  Steel,  Kelso.     Third.  J.   Bulman,  Kelso.     HlKhly 
Commended,  A.  Cameron,  Mainhouse;  Hon.  Miss  £.  de  Flahaolt,  Tally- 
allan  Castle. 

Bmawna  Pootba  (Any  variety).— First,  Mrs.  Gordon,  Castle  Donglas. 
Second,  J.  Shorthoair,  Newcartle.  Third.  Miss  11.  Scott.  Ancmm  House. 
Highly  Commended,  Miss  H.  Scoit.    Commended,  J.  H.  Korss,  Monnteviot 

Cocbiii>China  (Any  Tariety).— First  and  Second.  J.  f^horthose,  New- 
etstle.  Ihird,  O.  Tawse,  TUlbrae  Hous^,  Helensborough.  Highly  Com- 
mended, R.  J.  Charter s,  Kalemouth  (Cochln-China).  Commended,  Mrs. 
Dickins,  Cornhill  House. 

Qaxx  (Any  variety).— FIr*t,  W.  Boy  Is,  Beverley.  Second,  J.  Fletcher, 
Stooeclongh,  Manchester  (black  Red»).    Third,  Eanton  &  Mabon,  JedburRh 

iDnekwingi.  CAitAYw*.— FIrst.J.  Flftcber(BlHCk  Redn).  Second,  J.Perrv, 
retherby  (Brown  Red*).  Ihird,  W.  Boyls.  llif^hly  Commended.  D. 
Broonfield,  Kelfio  (Black  Reds.  Commended,  F.  L.  Roy,  Nenthom  (Duck- 
wlngr  Game).  Shigle  Cor*. -Cup,  W.  Boyis.  Second,  J.  Fi etcher  (Black 
Reds).  Third.  Mm.  TurnbuU.  Jedburgh  (Black).  Highly  Commended, 
W.  Easton.  Jedburgh  (Black  lieds). 

Hambcbobs  (Gold«»pangIed).- First,  A.  Hatelie,  Selkirk.  Seeond,  C. 
Anderson,  Nanthorn.  Third,  R.  Dickson,  Selkirk.  Highly  Commended, 
B.  Tate,  Leeds. 

flAMBCBOH  (Silver-spangled).— First  and  Third,  Mrs.  Craw,  Jedburgh. 
Second,  F.  L.  Roy,  Nenthom.  Highly  Commended,  J.  U.  Sumner,  Jed- 
burgh.   Commended,  F.  L.  Roy. 

Hambubohs  (Gold  or  SUver-penoilled).— First,  J.  M'Innes,  Paisley  (Golden - 
peneilled).  becond,  Miss  H.  i^cott,  Ancrum  House  (Silver-pencilled).  Third, 
w.  Ctaeyne.  Helkirk  (Golden-pencilled).  Highly  Commended,  J.  M'Innes 
(Golden>pencilled). 

Bahtams  (Game).— First,  C.  W.  Brierley,  Middlcton.  Second,  D.  Broom- 
fleld,  Kelso  ^Duckwingi*).  Third,  T.  Keid,  Ueaton  (Brown  Red).  Highly 
Commended,  W.  Mabon,  Jedburgh  (Bluck  Red  and  Game) ;  F.  L.  Roy, 
Neothorn  (Black- breasted). 

Bamtams  (Any  other  variety). -First,  F.  L.  Roy,  Nenthom  (Sliver). 
Becond,  C.  W.  Btierley,  Middleton.  Ttiird,  T.  C.  Harrison,  Hull.  Highly 
Commended,  A.  Lindorcs.  KeUo  (Silver) ;  F.  L.  Roy  (Silver-laced) ;  Lord 
Binning,  Mellerstain  Houte  (Sebriitht). 

Ducxe  (White  Aylesbury).— First,  8.  Swain,  Bush,  Jedburgh.  Second, 
J.  A.  S-.  K.  Frtir,  GiUiestongnes.  Third,  J.  Rutherford,  Mdruwe.  Hlcbly 
Conmendedi  R.  J.  Benson,  Darlington ;  J.  James,  SamicstoD ;  Lord  Binning, 
MeUerstain  House. 

Docks  (Any  other  variety).— First,  W.  Hood,  Edgrrston  Rig,  Jcdbursh 
(Rouen).  Second,  C.  Hall,  Bowmont  Forest  (Kouun).  Third,  Hli>8  Lilly, 
Queenscaira  (Rouen).  Highly  Commended,  W.  Edgar,  Selkii  k  (Rouen); 
J.  Patterron,  floors  Cabtle  (Rouen);  J.  B.  Jessop,  Beverley  Ro«d,  iiuli 
(East  Indian). 

TuBXBTS.— First.  F.  B.  Pease,  Darlington.  Second,  T.  L.  Jack^n,  Bush 
of  Ewes  (Cambridge).    Third,  J.  James,  Samienton. 

Gnsji.— First,  S.  Swan,  Jedburgh.  Second,  F.  R.  Peaae,  Darlington. 
TMrd,  Lord  Binning,  Mellerstain  House  (TonloDSf>). 

Amt  OTHkB  VABikTT.— First,  C.  W.  Brierley,  Middleton  (Polands).  Se- 
0<»id,  J.  A.  S.  £.  Fair,  Gllliestongues  (White  Dorking).  Third,  Hon.  Miss 
E.deFlahsult  (Crcve  Cmur). 

CoTTAeEBs*  Pbizes.— First,  A.  Henderson,  Jedburgh.  Second,  Mrs. 
Hoble.    Third,  J.  Caims,  KelM>. 

SscuMO  CLAae.— Jblrst,  T.  L.  Jackson.  Second.  J.  A.  &  E.  Fair,  Qiilles- 
tongnes.  Higbly  Commended,  W.  Kaston,  Jedburgh;  R.  Tate,  Leeds; 
A,  Waogh,  Helton;  J.  RobertMon,  jun.,  Keleo;  Miss  H.  Scott;  Miss  Roy, 
Nenthorn;  J.  Rnihertord,  Mflrose. 

SwxspeTAXKs  (Dorking  Cuck}.— First,  J.  Henry.  Second,  T.  Y.  Craig, 
Kirkcaldy.    Highly  Commenricd,  F.  Anderson,  Nenthom. 

SwxKPSTAKKS  ^Bantam  Cock).— First  and  Second,  F.  L.  Roy.  Highly 
Commended,  M.  Ballantlne,  Sprouston;  J.  Brooks,  Kelso ;.  A.** Walker ; 
I.  0.  Park. 

PIGEONS. 
CAUUXB&— First  and  Thiri!,  H.  Yardley.    Second,  J.  R.  Robinson,  Sun- 
dsrland.    Highly  Commended,  B.  Thompsea ;  J.  R.  Jessop,  Hull. 

TiiifBi,Ejts(AQy  \arlety).— Firstb  H.  Yardley.  Second,  J.  R  Robinson, 
Ekinderlanit.  Third,  w.  Bryden^  Cumberlaad.*  Hixhly  Commended,  P.  A. 
Benwick ;  F.  Key^ ;  J.  Bell,  NevcBstla    Oommended,  R.  Thompson. 

Favtails.— Hrst,  W.  Bi  Van:  Uaansbcrgen,  Newcastle.     Second,  W.  R. 

Vark.    Iblrd  Jl  R.  Jewop,  Hqll.     UifBlily  Commended,  J.  R.  Robinson. 

Sonderland;  Lord  Binning,  M(llersU<nHo«se.    Commended,  H.  Yardley. 

JACOBiBs.-FirM,  P.  A..R(nwidc,  Kelst.     Second,  G.  Yule,  Mellowlecs 

Third,  W.  Veltoh,  imi.    RiKblyi  Commended,  Mrs.  Craw,  Jedburgh. 

Babbs  — Firt>t,  U.  Yardley,  filrminghaai.  Second,  W.  B.  Van  Haans- 
Unrgen.  Third,  J.  R.  Robiiisun.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Yardley ;  J.  Gow, 
idso.    Cbmnicnded,  J.  MoUifton. 

TvKBiTt.- First.  J.  R.  Jek>sop,.  Hull.  Seodid  and  Third.  W.  B.  Van 
MtAnsbrrfren.  Highly  Con«mended,  Q.  M.  Byres,  NorthumberUnd ;  G. 
fule;  H.  Yardkju 

Amy  oiVBR  TASiKTTj-^FIrst,  Jk  U.  Somner,  Jedburgh.  Second.  W.  B. 
Tan  Htassbergpik  Third,  Mrs.  Graw.  Blghlj  CooimeDded,  H.  Yardley, 
Birmingham ;  JH)rd  BiniilBf . 

'  Eiia  or  PxoxDxa  (Any  vadety).— First,  P.  A.  Renwick,  Kelso.  Seoood, 
Jk  Oi«sieto».  Hlgilly  Oovmciided.  R.  Porteons,  Kelao  ;  J.  Brooke,  KeMo ; 
p.  4..  iuii»i«ic .  H  PatareoB.  joB.^  Kslto.    Commended.  R.  Portooiuk. 


CANARIB8. 

Dons  (Yellow),— C!9cifc.r-Firit,  J.  Mather,  KeUo.  Soeood^  J.  Bmn^ 
Jedburgh.  Very  Hig|ily  Commended,  O.  Trotttsr,  Kelso.  Hen.— FlM^  J. 
Kemp,  Galashiels.  Seeend,  J.  Berrej.  Very  Hithlj^  Onwnwnrtd^  A. 
Ferguson,  .KeJsa. 

DoKs  (Buff).— Cbcit:.— First,. J.  K.  Tbomton.  Hawick.  Beeood,  J.  Bkmdi- 
ter,  Galashiels.  Very  Highly  Commended,  A.  Fer^oeon,  Krisa  An.— 
Mr»t,  J.  E.  Thompson.  Second,  J.  Mnfeber,  Kelso.  Yeey  Higiily  CMb- 
mended,  A.  Ferguson.    Commended,  W.  Bnlmer*  QnlMhiola 

Bblqiams  (Yellow).— Cbc^. — First,  J.  Aitken.  Kelso.  Second,  W.  Dryden, 
Hawick.  Highly  Commanded.  W.  Tinlin,  Qalashiels.  J7m.— First,  W. 
Dryden,  Hawick.  Second,  J.  Kemp,  Oalashiels.  Highly  Commended,  J. 
Aitken,  Kelso. 

BEI.G I ANS  (Buff).— Corjl-.— First.  W..Tinlin,  Galaa^iela.  Seeond,  O.  Laid- 
law,  Galashiels.  Very  HIgh'y  Commondnd,  P.  Jeff^y,  Keleo.  Hen.— First, 
J.  Kemp,  OalMbiela.  Second,  JU  ManshnU,  QaUshitf  a.  Highly  CoMwndwt, 
J.  Stocks,  Kelso. 

Flkcked  Dons  (Yellow).— CbcA;.— First,  A.  Brown,  KoIsol  Seeond,  A. 
Henderson,  Kelso.  Very-Hlgfaly  Commended,  J.  Cro«ble,  Kelso.  Jian.— 
First,  O  Laiitlaw,  Qalashiels.  Seoond,  J*  Matheiv  Ktfeo.  Higlily  Qcm- 
mended,  A.  Ferguson,  Kelso. 

Flecked  Dons  (Buff).— C^cAc.— First,  T.  Stoddarl,  Kelso.  Seeond,  W» 
Broadfoot,  Portobello.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Mather,  Kelso.  Oommended, 
J.  Kemp,  GaliisbleU.  ^0f«.-Ffa:at,  T.  Sfenddarft,  Solklrk.  Snaond,  J.  Ktmpi, 
Galanhiels.  Highly  Commended,  MisnClay,  Kerchortera.  Oommendod*  A. 
Brown,  Kelso. 

Fl>xked  Bei^iam«  (Yellow).— Cbefc.— First  and  Seoond,  A.  SatherflKkrd« 
Kt'lso.  Very  Highly  Commended,  J.  QilMon,  Gordon.  An.— Ftalk  J* 
Gibson.    Second,  S.  Smith,  Gordon.    Commended,  G.  Bennet.  Kelso. 

Fleck  KD  Bklgiass  (Buff).— Cor  At.— First,  W.  Dryden,  Hawick.  Second, 
J.  Gibflon,  Grordon.  Very  Highly  Commendod,  J.  Creelman,  Galashiels. 
Hiffhiy  Commended,  T.  Lmdsay.  Kelao.  An.— nrst  and  Seeond  J.  Gibson, 
Goidon.    Highly  Commended,  W.  Hardie,  Kelso. 

SwEEPATAKES.— First,  J.  Mather,  Kelao.  Second,  J.  Ailken,  Keleo.  Very 
Hlvlily  Commended,  T.  Sloddart,  Selkirk. 

Bbst  PAxa  OP  Can  ABIES. First,  A.  ForgOMm,  Keleo  (Don*).    SeeoBtd, 

P.  Jeffioy,  Kolso  (Belgian).   Very  Highly  Commooded,  A.  Ferguaen  (Dona). 
Highly  Commended  J.  Mather,  Kelso. 

Judges. — PouUry  and  Pigeons :  Edward  Dixon,  Etq.,  Gold 
Island;  S.  Brilby,  Esq.,  Beverley,  Yorkshire.  Canaries: 
J.  Forrest,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 
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DonKiyo.— First,  —  Hardie,  Sorbie.    Seeond,  P.  R.  Pe«ie^  DacUnfftim 
Highly   Commtnded,  J.  Jardlne,  Arkledoa;  J.  Murray^  Murray  HooaOb 
Cumuiended,  P.  ticott,  Netherby.    Chiekens.—Fintt  Miss  I.  Hardto,  Sorbie. 
Second,  Miss  Maxwell,  Ptiora  Unn.     Hi^jbly  ConunondMl^  Mn.  QralMMaa 
Braidloe.    Commended,  Miss  L.  Hopt,  Sqanre. 

Si>ANisii.— First,  W.  Hotson,  Milnholme.  Second,  T.  Franklin,  Bonfook 
HlRhly  Commended,  F.  R.  Pease,  DarUnnton.  CAMifcene.— Firet,  Miaa  J: 
Hurdie,  Sorbie.  Second,  —  Gunning,  Bornfoot.  HIi^Jf  GenWMndid* 
Mn.  Graham,  Braidiee;  T.  Murgrave,  Longtowu.  Commended,  G.  Talt, 
Douglas. 

llAMBuRon  (Golden>spauglfd) —First,  R.  Dickinson,  Selkirk.  Seeond, 
n.  Burrow,  Liongtown.  Highly  Commended,  K.  UQUIaar»  WiMeltenov 
Hall  Chickens.— Firnt,  T.  Musgrave,  Longtown.  Second,  B.  Borrow. 
HiKhly  Commended,  Mrs.  iUtchie,  Selkirk ;  K.  Diekinaon,  Selkirk.  Com- 
mended, Miss  M.  Palmer,  Dash  well  Green. 

Haubukoiis  (Golden-pencilled).— Fiiet  and  Seoond,  F.  R.  PoMt,  Dar- 
lington. Chickens.— FiT»t,  R.  Borrow,  Longtown.  Seeond^  F.  JL  Petee. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Towns,  Longtown. 

Hambvrohs  (Sllter-spangled).— Firefe,  J.  HnrgreaTee^  Carllele. 
O.  Tuit,  i>euglA8.    Highly  Commended,  T.  Franklin,  Burnfoot. 
First,  W.  Cheyne,  Selkirk.     Second,  J.  Wileon,  Crooked 
mended,  W.  Benson,  Longtown. 

Hamoubobs  (SllTer-penciUed).— First,  T.  Franklin,  Bnmfbnt. 
J.  Smith,  Canobie.     CAicfena.— First,  J.  J.  Seott,  Longtown.     Soopndi 
Mills  A.  Little,  Dickstree. 

Game.- First,  John  Brongh,  Carlisle.  Second,  Jaroea  Brongb,  Cirtiile. 
Chickens  —First  W.  Gdddets,  llarker.  Seoond,  W.  B.  Thomson,  Pnitole- 
tiiwn.  (Dl^qualitied,  cockerels*  legs  painted  In  each  of  the  threo  peM|,D. 
Brow,  Lyne-slde;  J.  Porter,  Holmefoot.) 

Ant  OTHan  vamett.- First  and  Seoond,  F.  R.  Paoa«b  DarUnj 
Potands,  Black  and  White  CresU).     Commendod,  W.  Benty. 
J.  Curruther*,  Hornick  Hill. 

Game  Cook.— First,  John  Brongb,  CarUale.     Beeond*  Ji 
Carlisle. 

Bantams  (Game).— First,  J.  Wilson,  Longtown.    Seeond,  T* 
Longtown.    Highly  Commended,  P.  R.  Pense. 

ANY  OTHER  VABiBTT.— Fii-st  and  Seoond,  P.  B.  Poaee^  Dailltglna. 

TuaKXTK- First,  F.  R.  Peaae,  DorHngton.     Seeimd*  Miaa  i^Jiulkft 
Sorbie.     Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Weightmaa,  Sondbed; 
Braidiee. 

GEhSE.- First.  F.  R.  Prase.  Darlington.    Seoond,  Mr*. 
Mill.    Highly  Commended,  D.  Little,  Bandalioton;  Mn.  Bell, 
T.  Watson,  Newbiggin.    Commended,  W.  Bell,  Carwlttlty  MilL. 

Dicks  (Aylesbury).— First,  Miss  Bell,  Hirau     Beoffind,  Ifll 
Priors  Linn. 

Dl'ckh  (Ronen).— First,  Mra.  Qraham,  Bnldlee.  Seeond,  Mlm 
Wchtkn'iw.  lliKhly  Cummended,  Mini  Palmer,  Daahwell  Oreou 
mi-nUud,  F.  R.  Pease,  Darlington. 

Dccks  (Any  other  variety).  —  Rrst,  R.  Jackaon,  Longtova  (Wild) 
Second,  R.  HoUiday,  Wheelbarrow  Hall. 

PIGBOSS 

CBOPPns.— First,  W.  Cheyne,  Selkirk  (White).  Second.  A. 
jun.,  Parcelstown  (Red).  Highly  Commended,  B.  Irftoti  ' 
Miss  M.  Malcolm,  Mtinhoim. 

TDMBLKts  (Almond).— First,  A.  Tkonpio%  Jnn.,  PaiMlrtMnL 
—  Brjdea,  Metherby. 
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oonumiirioation  with  ererypart  of  the  establishment  is  thus 
secured,  and  the  whole  forms  a  quadrangle. — G.  K.  GEZBLiif , 
dufiUBngmeer,  London. 


KELSO  POULTET  AjSD  BIED  EXHIBnTOJN^. 

This  was  held  in  the  Com  Exchange,  Kelso,  on  Wednesday 
andThursday,  Ist  and  2nd  Februaay,  1865.  The  following 
is  a^list  of  the  awards: — 

Spakish.— First.  R.  TurnbuU,  Selkirk.  Second,  P.  R.  Pease.  Darlington. 
Chicken$»^¥\TbU  W.  Idcff,  Aberdsen.  Second,  Mim  B.  Catbbert,  Cause- 
Tvaydde*  E<iinburgh.  Tblrd,  E.  Blown,  Sheffield.  Highly  Commended, 
J.  Shortb««e,  Newcastle;  I.  a.  Parli,  Whitehaven. 

DoBBWo  (Coloured).  — Cap  and  Third,  Lord  Binning,  MellerMain. 
Second,  J.  Gunson,  Sandwlih,  Whitehaven.  Chickens.  —  First,  Lord 
Binning.  Second,  J.  Steel,  Kelso.  Third.  J.  Bulman,  Kelso.  Hishly 
Conunended,  A.  Cameron,  Mainhonse;  Hon.  Miss  £.  de  Flahanlt,  Tally- 
allan  Castle. 

BmABiiA  PooTBA  (Any  variety).-First,  Mrs.  Gordon,  Csjtle  Donglas. 
Second,  J.  Shorthosfr.  Newcastle.  Third.  Miss  II.  Scott.  Ancmm  House. 
Highly  Commended,  Miss  H.  Scott.    Commended.  J.  H.  Kerss,  Monnteviot 

Cocbih-China  (Any  variety). —First  and  Second,  J.  f^horthose,  New- 
castle. Third,  O.  Tawse,  Tlllbrae  Hous^,  Helensborough.  Highly  Com- 
mended, R.  J.  Charters,  Kalemouth  (Cochin-China).  Commended,  Mrs. 
Dicklns,  Cornhill  House. 

Oaxx  (Any  variety).— Flri»t,  W.  Boy  Is.  Beverley.  Second,  J.  Fletcher, 
Stooeclongb,  Manchester  (Black  Red»).    Third,  Etii*ton  &  Habon,  JedbnrKh 

iDnekwing).  CAic*fn».— First,  J.  Fletcher (BUck  Redn).  Second,  J.  Perrv, 
retberby  (Brown  Redn).  Ihird,  W.  Boyls.  Highly  Commended,  t). 
Broomfleld,  Kelf^o  (Bluck  Reds'.  Commended,  F.  L.  Hoy,  Nenthom(Duck- 
wlngr  Game).  Single  CorA. -Cup,  W.  Boyls.  Second,  J.  Fietcbcr  (Black 
Reds).  Third.  Mro.  Turnbull.  Jedburgh  (Black).  Highly  Commended, 
W.  Easton.  Jedburgh  (Black  Reds). 

Hambcbobs  (GoIdwi»pan«rled).- First,  A.  Hatelie,  Selkirk.  Second,  C. 
Anderson,  Nanthorn.  Third,  R.  Dickson,  Selkitk.  Highly  Commended, 
B.  Tate,  Leeds. 

flAMBDBOH  (Silver-spangled).— First  and  Third,  Mrs.  Craw,  Jedburgh. 
Second,  F.  L.  Rcy,  Nenthorn.  Highly  Commended,  J.  U.  Sumner,  Jed- 
burgh.   Commended,  F.  L.  Roy. 

Hamborohs  (Gold  or  Silver-pencilled).— First,  J.  M'Innes,  Paisley  (Golden - 
pencilled),  becond,  Miss  H.  Scott,  Aacrum  House  (Silver-pencilled).  Third, 
w.  Ctaeyne,  Selkirk  (Golden-pencilled).  Highly  Commended,  J.  M'Innes 
(Goldett'pencilled). 

Bahtams  (Game).— First,  C.  W.  Brierley,  Middleton.  Second,  D.  Broom- 
fleld, Kelso  (Duckwingh).  lliird,  T.  Keid,  Ueston  (Brown  Red).  Highly 
Commended,  W.  Mab(m,  Jedburgh  (Bluck  Red  and  Game) ;  F.  L.  Roy, 
Neothnm  (Black- breasted). 

Bamtams  (Any  other  variety). -First,  F.  L.  Roy,  Nenthorn  (Silver). 
Second,  C.  W.  Biierley,  Middleton.  Third,  T.  a  Harrison,  Hull.  Highly 
Commended,  A.  LiudureB,  Kelro  (Silver) ;  F.  h.  Roy  (Sllver-laced) ;  Lord 
Binning,  MellersUin  House  (SebriHht). 

Ducse  (White  Aylesbury).— First,  8.  Swain,  Bush,  Jedburgh.  Second, 
J.  A.  S-.  £.  Frtir,  Gilliestongnes.  Third,  J.  Rutherford,  Melrui«e.  Highly 
Conmended;  R.  J.  Benson,  Darlbagton ;  J.James, Samicston ;  Lord  Binning, 
MeUerstaln  House. 

Docks  (Any  other  variety).— First,  W.  Hood,  Edgerston  Rig,  Jedburgh 
(Rouen).  Second,  C.  Hall,  Bowmont  Forest  (Kouun).  Third.  Hiss  Lilly, 
Queenscaim  (Rouen).  Highly  Commended,  W.  Edgar,  Selkirk  (Kouen); 
J.  Pattereon,  floors  Castle  (Rouen) ;  J.  B.  Jessop,  Beverley  Ro«d,  iiuli 
(Baft  Indian). 

TuBXBTS.— First,  F.  R.  Pease,  Darlington.  Second,  T.  L.  Jack^n,  Bush 
of  Ewes  (Cambridge).    Third,  J.  James,  Samieston. 

Gbksje.— First,  S.  Swan,  Jedburgh.  Second,  F.  R.  Pease,  Darlington. 
TMrd,  Lord  Binning,  Mellerstaln  House  (Tonlonse). 

Amt  otukb  VARikTT.— First,  C.  W.  Brierley,  Middleton  (Polands).  Se- 
cond, J.  A.  S.  £.  Fair,  Gllliestongues  (White  Dorking).  Third,  Hon.  Miss 
E.de  Flahanlt  (Creve  Cmur). 

CoTTAeEBs*  Pbizes.— First,  A.  Henderson,  Jedburgh.  Second,  Mrs. 
Hoble.    Third,  J.  Cairn^  Kelra. 

SnvuMO  Clabb.- i-lrst,  T.  L.  Jackson.  Second,  J.  A.  &  E.  Fair,  Qillies- 
toognes.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Kaston,  Jedburgh;  R.  Tate,  Leed.i; 
A,  Waogh,  Ileiton;  J.  Robcrt«on,  jun.,  Kelso;  Miss  H.  Scott;  Miss  Roy, 
Nenthorn;  J.  Rni  her  ford,  Melrose. 

SwRKPSTAXEs  (Dorklng  Cock).- First,  J.  Henry.  Second,  T.  Y.  Craig, 
Eirkcaldy.    Highly  Commended,  F.  Anderson,  Nenthorn. 

SwxErsTAKKS  ^Bantam  Cock).— First  and  Second,  F.  L.  Roy.  Highly 
Commended,  M.  Ballantine,  Sprouston;  J.  Brooks,  Kelso ;.  A.*'Walker ; 
I.  G.  Park. 

PIGEONS. 
GAUUXB&— First  and  Thin!,  B.  Yardiey.    Second,  J.  R.  Robinson,  Sun- 
derland.   Highly  Commended,  B.  Thompson ;  J.  R.  Jessop,  Hull. 

TuMBLEjtsiAny  \arlctgr).— Fivsti  H.  Yardiey.  Second,  J.  R.  Robinson, 
Etanderlann.  Thitd,  w.  Bryden^  Cumberlaad.*  Highly  Commended,  P.  A. 
Benwick ;  F.  Keyi ;  J.  Bell,  Nevctstle.    Oommended,  R.  Thompson. 

Favtails.— Hrst,  W.  B;  Van;  Haansbcngen,  Newcastle     Second.  W.  R. 

Bark.    Iblrd  Jl  R.  Jewop,  Hqll.     Uifriily  Commended,  J.  R.  Robinson, 

Sonderland;  Lord  Binning,  MillerstA>n  Ho«se.    Commended,  U.  Yardiey. 

JACOBins.— First,  P.  A..R(nwiok,  Kelso.     Second,  G.  Yule.  Mellowlecs 

Third,  W..  Veltob,  Itgi.    Bighlyi  Commended,  Mrs.  Craw.  Jedburgh. 

Basbb— Firt-t,  H.  Yardiey,  fiiominghflBii.  Second,  W.  B.  Van  Haans- 
HMTf en.  Third,  J.  R.  Rrbiusun*  Highly  Oommondcd,  H.  Yardiey ;  J.  Gow, 
Bdio.    Commended,  J.  MoUison. 

TuKBfTt.- First.  J.  R.  Jessop,  Hull.  SecoiMl  and  Third,  W.  B.  Van 
BumBtriireD.  Highly  Couimended,  O.  M.  Byres,  NorthumberUnd ;  G. 
Tale;  B.  Yardiey. 

Amy  oipEa  TAftiKTTj-^Irst,  Jk  U.  Somner,  Jedburgh.    Second,  W.  B. 

Tan  HtassbergB&    Third,  Mrs.  Graw.    Highly  Cooimended,  H.  Yardiey, 

BirminghMn ;  lH)rd  BiniilBf . 

Eiia  OP  Pxojtoiia.  (Any  rariety).— Fir8t,.P.  A.  Renwick,  Kelso.    Seoood, 

^  Orasiatoo.    UlgJ^y  Oovmended.  R.  Porteooi,  Kelao  ;  J.  Brooke,  Kelao ; 

o  A  iiMwuk.  w  i>%tinoB».1aB.»K*W     '^^nw^end^^ .  R  Portoo^'v 


CANABIB8. 

Dons  (Yellow).— CodLr-Firat,  J.  Mather,  Kelao.  Socond,  J.  Hctfoy, 
Jedburgh.  Very  Highly  Commended,  0.  Trotter.  Kelso.  JETsft.— FtrsC,  JT. 
Kemp,  Oalashiels.  Seeond,  J.  Borrey.  Very  Hlghlj^  Oooaiwdodt  A. 
Ferguson,  .Kelsa 

Dons  (Buff).— Cbeit.— First,.  J.  R.  Tbomion.  Hawick.  Second,  J.  Bfenilt- 
ter,  Galashiels.  Very  Highly  Commended,  A.  FergoBon,  Kelsa  JEnn*— 
Mrst,  J.  E.  Thompson.  Second.  J.  MeifebBr,  Kelso.  Yeey  Highly  Odoi- 
mended,  A.  Ferguson.    Commended,  W.  Balmer*  Golaehiw 

Belgians  (Yellow).— Coc^.— First,  J.  Aitken.  Kelso.  Second,  W.  Dryden. 
Hawick.  Highly  Commanded,  W.  Tinlin,  Oalashiels.  JSTm.— First,  W. 
Dryden,  Hawick.  Second,  J.  Kemp.  OAlashiels.  Highly  Commended,  J. 
Altkcn,  Kelso. 

Belgians  ( Buff}.— (7orJl.— First.  W.Tinlin,  Oalns^ielB.  Second,  G.  Laid- 
)aw,  Oalashiels.  Very  High'y  Oonmendod,  P.  Jefl^y,  Kelso.  Afi.^FttBt, 
J.  Kemp,  Oalashiels.  Second,  J.  Murshall,  QaUahiela.  Highly  OoauMndod. 
J.  Stocks,  Kelso. 

Flkckeo  Dons  (Yellow).— Cbei(;.—Flnit,  A.  Brown,  Kelao.  Second,  A. 
Henderson,  Kelso.  Very  Highly  Commended,  J.  Crosbie,  Kelso.  Hais.— 
First,  O  Laldlaw,  Galashiels.  Second,  J»  Mathei\  Kelao.  Highly  Com- 
mended. A.  Ferguson,  Kelso. 

Flecked  Dons  (Buff;.— CbcAc— First,  T.  Stoddarft.  Kelso.  Seeond,  W. 
Broadfoot,  Fortobello.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Mather.  Kelao.  Oommended, 
J.  Kemp,  Galashiels.  .Sen.-Firat,  T.  Sfenddart,  Selkirk.  Saomd,  J.  Ktoap, 
GalatihieK  Highly  Commended^  MlsaClay.  Kerchos^iera.  CommeBdodt  A. 
Brown,  Kelso. 

Flkcked  Bet^oians  (Yellow).— Cbei;.—Flr8t  and  Second,  A.  Batherfftrd« 
KhIso.  Very  Highly  Commended,  J.  Glliaon,  Gordon.  S€m.^Vtmtt  J. 
Gibson.    Second,  S.  Smith,  Gordon.    Commended,  G.  Bennet,  Kelso. 

Flrckkd  Belgians  (Buff).— Coc^-. -First,  W.  Dryden,  Hawick.  Second, 
J.  Gib>«on,  Gordon.  Very  Highly  Commendod.  J.  Creelman,  Galashiels. 
Highly  Commended,  T.  Lindsay.  Kelso,  .ffen.— First  and  Seeond  J.  Gibs<m. 
Gordon.    Highly  Commended,  W.  Hardie,  Kelso. 

8-u'EEPflTAKKS.— First,  J.  Mather,  Kelso.  Second,  J.  Aitken,  Keleo.  Very 
Highly  Commended,  T.  Stoddart.  Selkirk. 

Best  Pair  op  Cam abies. Fint,  A.  Ferguson,  Kelso  (Donn).    Seeond, 

P.  Jeffiey,  Kobo  (Belgian).  Very  Highly  Ck>nunoaded,  A.  Fargoaoa  (Dons). 
Highly  Commended  J.  Mather,  Kelso. 

Judges. — Poultry  and  Pigeons :  Edward  Dixon,  Esq.,  Gold 
Island;  S.  Brilby,  Esq.,  Beverley,  Yorkshire.  CanariM: 
J.  Forrest,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 


LO:!^GTOW]N^  POULTEY  EXHIBITION. 

Januabt  26th  AjXD  26th. 

DoBKiyo.— First,  —  Hardie,  Sorbie.    Second,  P.  B.  Peases  DacUagton 
IIighl>    Commtnded,  J.  Jardine,  Arkledon;  J.  Murray,  Morray  Hoaao» 
Cumuiended,  P.  Scott,  Netherby.    CAtdoefis.- First,  Miss  L  Hardie.  Sorbie. 
Sectiiid,  MittH  Maxwell,  Ptlora  Unn.     Highly  Coumeoded'y  Mrs.  QratMUB, 
Braidlee.    Commended,  Miss  L.  Hope,  Sqvare. 

Spanish.— First,  W.  Uotson,  Mllnholme.  Second.  T.  FTaakUn,  Bomfook 
HiKhly  Commended,  F.  R.  Pease,  Darlington.  CAidfcens.— First,  Mias  J. 
Hardie,  Sorbie.  Second,  —  Gunning,  Bornfoot.  Highly  Cemmendody 
Mre.  Graham,  Braidlee;  T.  MuDgrave,  Longtown.  Commended,  O.  Talt, 
DoQglas. 

Hamburoh  (Golden-spauglfd)  .—First,  B.  Dickinson,  ^Ikirk.  Seeond, 
n.  Burrow,  Longtown.  Highly  Commended,  K.  UoUi^r,  WiMelhairov 
Hall  Chickens.— FiTRt,  T.  Musgrave,  Longtown.  Second,  B.  Barrow. 
Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Kltchie,  Selkirk ;  K.  Diekinsoa,  Selkirk.  Com- 
mended, Miss  M.  Palmer,  Dash  well  Oreeo. 

Hambuuohs  (Goldsn-peooilled).— First  and  Seoood,  F.  R.  Peaae,  Dar- 
lington.    Chickens.— Flint,  R.  Bnrrow,  Longtown.    Seeond^  F.  B*  P( 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Towns,  Longtown. 

Hambvbghs  (Silter-spangled).— First,  J.  HargreaToa^  CkriWe. 
G.  Tuit,  Douglas.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Franklin.  Burnfoot.  €%sektn$,~' 
First,  W.  Cheyno,  Selkirk.  Second,  J.  Wilson,  Crooked  flnlMi  Com- 
mended, W.  Benson,  Longtown. 

Hamuubobs  (Silrer-pencilled).— First,  T.  Franklin^  Bamfbot.  fletpad, 
J.  Smith,  CanoDie.  C'AicAsens.— First,  J.  J.  Soott,  LoagtowB.  SotOBd, 
Mios  A.  Little.  Dickstree. 

Game.— First,  Johu  Brongh,  Carlisle.  Second,  James  Brongh,  CaiUale. 
Chickens  -First.  W.  GAdde«s,  Harker.  Seeond,  W.  B.  Thomson,  Panels- 
town.  (Disqualified,  cockerels'  legs  painted  In  each  of  the  three  pOM^  D. 
Brow,  Lyne-alde;  J.  Porter,  Holmefoot.) 

Amt  othbb  VAKiETT.- First  and  Sooond,  F.  R.  Peas«b  Durliagton  {flfM 
Polands,  Black  and  White  Crests).  Commended,  W.  Beaty.LoBgMipis 
J.  Carrutheri»,  Hornick  Hill. 

Game  Cook.— First,  John  Brongh,  Cariiale.     BeeoBd*  Ji 
Carlisle. 

Bamtams  (Game).— First,  J.  Wilson,  Longtown.     Second,  T. 
Longtown.    Highly  Commended.  P.  R.  Peaau. 

akv  otheb  vaeirtt.— Fit-st  and  Second,  P.  TT  rriiiiiii,  niilliUna 

TuaxETs- First,  F.  B.  Pease,  DarHngton.     Seeond*  Miaa  4.  ~ 
Sorbie.     Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Weightman,  Sondbed; 
Braidlee. 

GEkSE.— First.  F.  R.  Pease,  Darlington.    Seeond,  Mrs. 
Mill.    Highly  Commended.  D.  LitUe,  Bandalinton;  Mn.  BsU, 
T.  Watson,  Newbiggin.    Commended,  W.  Bell,  Camrinley  Mill.. 

Ducks  (Aylesbury).- First,  Miss  Bell,  Hirst.     Beoond,  Ifki 
Priors  Linn. 

Ducks  (Uonen).— First.  Mrs.  Qraham,  Braidlee.     Seeond,  Warn 
Wetitknow.     lliKhly  Commended,  Miss  Palmer,  Dash  well  Tirri 
minded,  F.  R.  Pease,  Darlington. 

DccKs  (Any  other  variety).  —  First,  R.  Jackaon,  Longtown  (Wild) 
Second,  B.  Uollid«y,  WheelharnmHaU. 

PIG80SS 

Caoppsns.- First,  W.  Cheyne,  Selkirk  (White).     Second.  A. 
jun.,  Parcelstown  (Red).     Highly  Oommoided,  B.  Irfing, 
Miss  M.  Msloolm.  Mtinholm. 

TcMBLMts  (Almond).- First,  A.  Thonpio%  Jnn.*  Paroelit0«B. 
—  Brydea,  Metherhy. 


jooBVAii  or  wcfKncuiauax  and  oottaok  aABDEHSE. 


fi>uim.— tint,  i.  Onptwli,  I>nff^»-     Eeenfl,  A.  Tfaanucra,  Jm., 
OUBiHa.— Itn^  A.  TbawpMivlui,  FunliUwu.    SMoad,  J.  Inwldla, 
JMnn*.— RrM,  I.  CoDn,  Vsrat.   BeeoBd,  —  Brrdtn,  Ntthfrtif.  Com' 
wilt  «■  Irrtng,  LtMfcohn. 
4»¥  ji  !■■■  v^mum.—nattaa  Hl«hlj  OcmceadtJ,  J.  Ciuaslwa  Br^innrt, 


Sh.— noi  U4  Smooi),  J.  Beaky,  Carltole. 

Bnaua  (BnC).— Owt.— Fint  ud  KHOod,  J.  Bcebf.  Ci 
nM,D.Hin^,lDBgtinni.    Se«md,  P.  Little,  Lwilowii. 


tf  eKIfl,  LoDBtDini . 


F.  UUK.  U   _ 


CDUfim  CuunT  (Ildj  cBtfnir).~aitk.-riitt,  J.  BMby,  CulUa.  BeMul 

M.  Utile.  Loi^rtinrn.    fm.— Prtis.  J.  Ba^,C*r]l>l*. 

Mnu  (Anj  wloBr).-Firit.  R.  JukKm,  LtPBftam.    Bwond,  T.  DCRwfaiJl. 
Cu'llda.    Cammwded,  K.  Cnwlandi,  CitIIiIb  ;  F.  Andenon,  KlitpiDlIk. 


J.  B«ebr,  Cirlida. 

JUDOBS.— PtmUry  and  Pi^ctnu:  E-  Teebay,  £»{.,  PiMbotL 
i'i!ra'>n*  «»d  Canariei :  John  Arautnmg',  Esq.,  Calais. 


OKNAMENTAL  HEN  COOP. 
)  oith  VbD  desire   of  yoni'  ooTTeBpoadent,  I  lot.  Free  admifiHioti  of  si 


iTEaoDpHaiioe  oith  Uie  desire  of  your  ooTTeBpoadent,  I  lot.  Free  admifiHioti  of  snii  light  and  air;  Sod,  Bbsde  and 
"F.  P.,"  for  a  design  of  a  ben  coop,  and  your  offer  to  publish  non-eiposare  of  obiokens  to  Siange  of  weather ;  Srd,  Eaiy 
it  if  fbond  anitable,  I  enolose  a  sketch  i^oh  I  believe  supervision  of  the  chickens  by  the  mother ;  4th,  Bdsg 
otnnbiBea   all   the  requisites   of  a  perfect  hen  coop— viz.,  |  eaeily  moveable  to  fresh  gronad. 


^  it «  woodoi  txn  laltbont  BuDr,  od  ro: 
II  laBbn  hirb.  «ilh  s  dnmltr  dikdIhic 
ilKi  TBilMIlM  ilnnrniinlri,  ui  ll»d,  tut 

mk  satjeot  Klone  woald  be  suffioient  for  IJie  foundation  I  fore,  I  will  illastrate  the  necessity  of  a  hen  ooop  'bj  one 
iH  *  neat  intareeting  volume,  hnt  your  Jounml  is  too  proc-  sentence— viz.,  "  Uatemat  affection  too  often  blinds  diaiBA- 
tkd,  and  jiMir  tpttee  too  voloable,  to  be  so  taken  up ;  there-  |  tion." — O.  E.  Obyilin,  C.S. 


THE  BEADFOED  POTJLTEY  EXHIBITION. 


MmmrjuMlirf  aiuBiieiirs  felt  a  lively  interest  in  the  sncceas 
of  thaBmdfbrd  Show,  and  the  reentt"wae,  not  only  a  very 
tHsa  ^tbf,  hnt  anoh  general  eicellenoe  throaghoat,  as  to 
fiBMAtMBia  for  imiverBal  coDgratulation.  In  short,  it  waa 
th^imiforw  opinion  of  the  three  gentlemen  who  officiated  as 
laUliatuiu,  that  taking  a  veiy  close  review  of  the  whole,  as 
damm,  thair  experience  did  not  call  to  mind  a  show  which 
*■>  f^^  te  •■>  little  exception.  The  priiaa  offered  were 
Khnal  and  munscoas.  Sdver  caps  did,  no  doubt,  not  a 
HtUetoiaattre  Uns  pleasing  result;  but  another  feature  that 
1  as  mn^  as  any  to  eoBUTe  public  oonfi- 
[]-kao«n  fact,  that  a  few  of  oar  largest 
ere  "  lashed  to  the   helm,"    and  under 

-  —   J  Avery  oonfldenae  waa  entertained,  not   only  of 

pWliHt  jnatioe  being  secured  as  to  the  awards,  but  also  a 
MflUaf  that  the  beet  and  moat  Judicious  management  might 
Im  llipaililiiil  npon,  as  to  tii«  weLbre  of  the  reiUly  first-rate 
VMOMBB  witnisted  to  the  care  of  the  Committee,  Nor 
■  Kpwtetions  of  exhibitors  disappointed,  for  the 
~  mt  of  the  ^ow  waa  as  faultless  as  possiUe,  and 
..  .mmati  is,  that  many  of  the  oompeting  birds  will 
ywtnm  frcon  Bradford  in  improved  condition,  rather 
Sm^  waattter,  aooompaniad  by  a  fiJl  oF 


snow,  was  the  only  drawback,  and  in  all  probability  this  did 
tend  to  lessen  the  nnmber  of  visitors,  but  still  the  attond- 
auoe  was  very  maoh  saperior  to  the  common  run  of  suoh 
meetings.  The  Bifle  Barrai^s  in  which  the  show  took  place, 
is  a  most  suitable  building  for  suoh  a  purpose,  and  affotdi 
an  equalised  light  tbroughont,  a  feature  so  desirable  at  aU 
such  meetings. 

The  Bpaniih  was  a  capital  class,  as  evidenced  by  the  foot 
that  ten  pens  out  of  fourteen  secured  the  favourable  mention 
of  the  Judges.  The  Dorimgs  were  equally  good,  bnt  Lady 
Holmosdale's  unapproachable  collection  was  so  txiomphant 
as  to  leave  only  the  less  prizes  to  be  competed  for  by  ber 
rivals.  The  Oame  classes  were  unusDally  strong,  and  the 
result  was,  the  prises  were  completely  broadcast  among 
some  oF  the  most  noted  dame  fowl  breeders;  in  fkct,  in 
these  classes  it  was  a  very  close  mn  in  almost  all  cMea. 
The  Brahmat  were  magn^oent ;  and  the  Cochin  olsssM 
were  oomposed  of  moat  of  the  principal  winners  of  tlie 
season.  Capt.  Heaton  here  still  kept  his  mastery,  thungh 
subjected  to  a  number  of  very  hard  tests.  HamdargAi,  at 
Bradford,  worid.  be  expected  to  be  of  first-rate  character,  the 
district  being  to  a  proverb,  the  locality  of  all  othaia  their 
own ;  they  oertainly  well  Baj^orted  the  prestige,  tbr  it  re. 
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qnired  no  small  amonnt  of  forethonght  and  experience  to 
allofc  a  BOver  cap  in  claBses  of  all  Hamburgh  breeds  competing, 
and,  consequently,  to  the  best  pen.  The  Gblden-spangled 
were  ttie  redpients  of  this  much-coveted  honour.  We  do 
not  recollect  ever  seeing  a  better  show  of  Polands,  and  the 
Game  Bantams  were  as  worthy  of  especial  remark.  The 
"  selling  class  "  was  a  downright  success,  many  capital  pens 
being  entered  at  exceedingly  moderate  prices,  whilst  buyers 
were  almost  struggling  to  secure  the  most  favourable  speci- 
mens.   The  entry  for  this  one  class  only  was  fifty  pens. 

Bouen  DucJcs  were  good,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Duck 
tribe  were  huddled  indiscriminately  together,  forming,  how- 
ever, a  beautiful  class.  Mr.  John  Jennison,  of  Belle  Vue 
Zoological  Gardens,  Manchester,  exhibited  some  exquisite 
specimens  of  Carolina  Ducks,  and  the  common  Teal ;  Ayles- 
bury Ducks,  Buenos  Ayrean,  and  a  multitude  of  "cross- 
breeds," making  a  praiseworthy  competition.  Next  year, 
we  are  told  many  of  the  classes  of  the  Bradford  Show  will 
be  sub-divided,  and  this  meeting's  present  success  justifies 
so  doing. 

The  Pigeons  were  excellent,  and  attracted  a  very  large 
amount  of  public  favour,  whilst  a  Dog  Show  attached  to  the 
Exhibition  was  filled  to  overflowing.  Though  late  in 
beginning  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  the  Bradford  Com- 
mittee have  now  secured  a  standing  for  their  local  show 
unprecedented  as  a  first  success,  and  it  must  in  such  hands 
continue  to  increase  in  its  prosperity. 

We  published  the  names  of  the  Judges,  and  the  list  of 
prize-takers  last  week. 


A  NEW  CHAPTEE  IN  THE  NATURAL  HISTOEY 

OF  THE  BEE. 


BEE  COMMOTIONS  AND   QUEEN  ENCASEMENTS. 

{Concluded  from  page  104.) 

Thibd  question.    Let  us  now  consider  the  effects  of  in- 
troducing a  queen  into  a  queenless  hive.    Under  this  head  I 
need  scarcely  bring  forward  cases  in  illustration.     The  fact 
is,  there  is  no  uniform  rule  that  I  know  of,  and  the  practical 
apiarian  will  find  not  a  little  dissimilarity  of  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  bees  in  such  a  case.    We  know  it  was  Huberts 
opinion,  that  "if  before  substituting  the  stranger  queen 
twenty-four  hours  elapse,  she  will  be  well  received,  and 
reign  from  the  moment  of  her  introduction  into  the  hive." 
Greatly  as  I  admire  that  distioguished  and  pre-eminent 
apiarian  for  his  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  bee,  and  for  the 
general  accuracy  of  his  observations  and  experiments,   I 
confess  I  have  not  found  my  experience  on  this  point  to 
coincide  invariably  with  his ;  indeed,  I  am  constrained  in 
some  important  particulars  to  differ  from  his  views  as  ex- 
pressed in  his  letters,  "On  the  combats  of  queens,"  and 
"  Beception  of  a  stranger  queen."    The  German  naturalists, 
Schirach  and  Kiem,  held  diametrically  opposite  views  from 
Huber  on  this  subject.    They  thought  it  was  the  office  of 
the  common  bees  to  settle  the  question  as  to  the  choice  of 
queens,  and  to  kill  supernumerary  ones;  while  we  know 
tnat  Huber  maintained  that  not  only  virgin  queens  engaged 
in  single  combat,  but  that  fertile  queens  also  when  placed 
together  in  one  hive  decided  the  question  of  ascendancy  as 
between  themselves  after  the  same  fashion — in  short,  "  that 
the  bees  in  no  case  ever  sting  a  queen."   We  also  know  that 
the  celebrated  French  naturalist,  M.  de  Reaumur  did  not 
agree  with  Huber  on  some  of  these  points,  more  especially 
in  regard  to  the  reception  a  stranger  queen  meetis  with, 
when  introduced  into  a  hive  having  a  queen.  M.  de  Beaumur 
affirmed  that  bees  "  having  a  queen  they  are  satisfied  with, 
ire,  nevertheless,  disposed  to  give  the  "best  possible  re- 
oeption  to  any  female  seeking  refuge  among  them."    In 
combating  an  experiment  of  M.  de  Beaumur,  in  which  he  had 
>een  suocessfril  in  presenting  a  stranger  queen  to  some  four 
xt  five  hundred  bees  which  he  had  expelled  from  their  native 
live,  Huber  remarks — *'  To  render  such  an  experiment  con- 
ilusive,  it  must  be  made  in  a  populous  hive;  and  on  re- 
«\oying  the  native  queen  the  stnuiger  must  be  immediately 
fObstituted  in  her  plaoe.    Had  tins  been  done,  I  am  quite 
^>enuaded  that  M.  de  Beaumur  would  have  teen  the  bees 
mprison  the  usurper,  confine  her  at  least  twelve  or  fifteen 


riation  has  occurred  in  my  experiments  regarding  this  CmI." 
Here,  then,  we  have  very  confiicting  opinions  entertained  on 
this  subject  by  these  eminent  men.  Of  course,  great  natu- 
ralists must  be  allowed  to  differ  in  opinion  on  some  points, 
as  great  doctors  do,  but  here  the  discrepancies  are  too  wide, 
I  think,  to  be  the  result  of  careful  study  and  observation. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  discuss  this  question  at 
large,  though  my  own  views  are  decided  enough.  We  must 
always  bear  in  mind,  that  in  operating  upon  bees,  we  fre- 
quently place  them  in  an  unnatural  position,  a  position 
which,  more  or  less,  affects  their  instinct  and  dispositions, 
so  that  we  cannot  always  calculate  with  certainty  what  the 
results  in  any  particular  case  may  be.  Huber  Mmself  has 
admitted,  that  on  one  occasion  a  queen  was  stung  in  re- 
moving her  from  the  centre  of  a  cluster,  but  he  thought  it 
arose  from  pure  accident  and  irritation  caused  by  himself 
and  "  that  had  he  not  interfered  they  would  have  been  con- 
tent with  confining  the  queen,  and  she  would  not  have 
perished." 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  in  the  great  m^ority  of  cases  in 
which  the  queen  falls  a  victim  to  imprisonment,  she  is  not 
stun?,  but  succumbs  through  lengthened  captivity,  to 
inanition,  privation  of  air,  and  ill  usage.  The  truth  is,  a 
queen  cannot  be  stung  when  densely  surrounded  by  bees : 
hence  I  see  in  the  very  encasement  it-self,  a  wise  provision 
of  nature  to  prevent  such  a  result.  It  is  in  this  way  often 
converted  from  a  proceeding,  which  at  the  first  seems 
threatening  and  hostile,  into  one  which  ultimately  becomes 
her  very  safety.  For  it  is  certain  that  in  cases  where  the 
bees  are  so  inclined,  the  queen  emerges  from  a  somewhat 
protracted  confinement  without  the  smallest  injury ;  but  if 
otherwise  inclined  the  captivity  is  one  of  unsparing  death. 
Hence  when  a  queen  is  on  any  occasion  encased,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  release  her,  the  utmost  caution  must  be  ob- 
served in  doing  so,  for  it  may  happen  that  just  as  yon  are 
in  the  act  of  divesting  her  of  the  last  bee  that  encircles 
her,  that  remaining  little  vixen  may  in  an  instant,  when 
all  hindrances  are  removed,  curve  its  body,  and  inflict  a 
mortal  wound.  Caution  and  dexterity,  therefore*  are  equally 
necessary  in  preventing  such  a  contmgency. 

Bees  are  admitted  by  all  to  be  creatures  easily  irritated, 
and  highly  pugnacious ;  but  most  apiarians,  I  think,  err  in 
viewing  the  queen  as  a  mere  passive  instrument,  having  no 
likings  or  dislikings  in  whatever  position  you  may  be  pleased 
to  place  her.  Her  dispositions,  are,  in  faxit,  entirely  ignored. 
This  is  a  popular  error,  I  think.  Who  can  tell  bat  the  con- 
duct of  the  bee  may  very  often  be  guided  by  the  dispodtions 
of  the  queen  ?  So  that  when  a  queen  is  introduced  on  any 
occasion  to  strange  bees,  her  own  wan\i  of  submission  may 
tend  to  a  mode  of  dealing  which  might  not  otherwise  be 
necessary.  The  lower  animals  are  very  quick  in  disooveiui^ 
in  others  of  their  species  the  different  dispositicms  which 
affect  their  conduct  towards  each  other,  and  when  strangers 
meet  amity  or  hostility  may  be  the  result,  according  as 
these  dispositions  betray  themselves.  Hence,  thexefore, 
at  different  times,  I  may  introduce  a  queen  to  the  same 
hive  with  different  results.  I  was  much  amused  during  the 
past  summer  at  the  pluck  and  pugnacity  of  a  young  queen 
just  begun  to  be  fertile.  She  was  removed  from  a  nniocmb- 
hiv^  for  the  purpose  of  being  presented  to  a  hive  which  had 
failed  to  rear  a  queen  for  themselves.  After  behur  confined 
in  a  little  wire  cage  she  was  taken  out  and  a  ain^^  matkn 
bee  of  the  hive  in  question  was  presented  to  her.  The  bee 
examined  the  queen  all  round  with  its  antenn®,  too  ooxkdiBSy 
it  may  be,  for  pugnacious  dispositions  were  evidentiy  azooaed 
in  the  royal  breast,  she  being  the  first  to  attack,  and  a  oon^ 
fiict  resulted  in  which  the  queen,  however,  only  oaae  off 
second  best.  They  were  separated  before  any  iigmy  was 
inflicted  on  either  side. 

I  said  I  differed  from  Huber  in  regard  to  results  fbHowiiigr 
the  presentation  of  a  stranger  queen  to  a  hive  depritedw 
its  own  queen.  True,  it  is  safer  in  presenting  a  queen  ia 
such  a  case  to  allow  twenty-four  or  thirty-four  hom  to 
elapse  before  doing  so,  and  for  this  very  obvioos  ISMOB^ 
that  the  bees  will  by  that  time  have  given  over  aU  hopes  of 
finding  their  own  sovereign;  but  the  rale  does  Boi  bold 
good  invariably.  I  have  found  a  qneeqless  hire 
reject  and  kill  a  queen  offered  to  it  in  sncdi 
even  weeks  after  the  loss ;  and,  oa  the  other  haad,  I 
r^^ooTftiwi  «>^  •'iueen  snccessftdly  to  a  hi?e  tnuneditttd^  sfte 
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deprtring  it  of  ite  own,  and  this,  too^  strange  to  say,  without 
even  an  encaeement.    I  shall  narrate  a  case  in  point. 

I  doprived  aa  obserratory-hiTe  of  its  qneen  to  substitate 
a  more  yoathftd  and  prolific  one.  The  substitution  of  the 
one  was  simnltaneoos  with  the  depriyation  of  the  other.  I 
watched  throogh  the  glass  as  a  stranger  queen  ascended 
the  oomb,  to  see  what  was  to  be  nature  of  her  reception. 
She  extended  her  proboscis  to  the  first  bee  that  encountered 
her,  and  was  libezally  fed  by  it.  Her  reception  by  others  as 
they  gathered  around,  though  somewhat  equivocal  at  first, 
was,  on  the  whole,  deferential  and  kind.  Being  struck  with 
this  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  bees,  as  to  a  change  of 
queen,  I  thought  of  introducing  a  second  queen,  in  order  to 
test  still  fnruier  that  indifference.  Tiiis  I  did  in  about 
half  an  hour  after,  but  this  qneen  was  immediately  attacked 
in  the  usual  way,  and  speedily  surrounded  by  a  dense  cluster 
of  ferocious  enemies.  I  noticed  a  little  commotion  occurring 
in  consequence  of  this  encasement,  and  the  first  queen  in- 
troduced also  got  a  little  excited,  so  that  her  timidity  in 
traversing  the  comb  caused  some  of  the  bees  in  her  path  to 
attempt  to  stop  her  progress.  Seeing  this  I  withdrew  the 
encased  queen,  and  the  whole  hive  immediately  became 
quiescent.  I  should  mention  that  both  these  queens  were 
reserve  queens  kept  over  with  some  few  bees  for  experi- 
mental purposes.  This  case  is,  no  doubt,  an  exceptional 
one ;  but  it  is  on  that  very  account  I  mention  it.  When  in 
ordinary  cases  I  have  introduced  a  queen  in  such  circum- 
staiices,  a  speedy  encasement  was  the  sure  consequence. 
This  does  not  always  result,  however,  in  the  destruction  of 
the  queen.  I  have  frequently  succeeded  in  such  cases  without 
the  aid,  even,  of  any  of  those  appliances  genersdly  resorted 
to.     I  shall  give  one  instance  in  point  out  of  many. 

In  the  month  of  May  last,  the  surviving  Ligurian  queen 
of  two*  I  had  received  from  Mr.  Woodbury  (neither,  I"  am 
sorry  to  say,  prospered),  was  at  the  head  of  a  thinly-popu- 
lated hive.  I  took  away  this  queen  with  the  view  of  pre- 
senting her  to  one  of  the  most  thriving  and  populous  stocks 
in  my  apiary.  I  first  expelled  the  whole  bees  from  this  hive 
and  deprived  it  of  its  black  queen.  After  this  I  beat  out 
the  whole  swarm  upon  a  sheet,  and  allowed  the  bees  to 
enter  first  an  empty  skep,  and  afterwards  their  own  hive 
a^^ain,  which  they  dUd  with  a  joyful  hum.  At  this  moment 
when  all  was  jubilee,  I  placed  the  Ligurian  queen  in  the 
midst,  and  she  entered  in  the  throng  unmolested.  When 
all  was  housed  and  had  settled  down,  however,  the  stranger 
qneen  did  not  escape  observation.  She  was  encased,  but  her 
captivity  was  neither  severe  nor  protracted.  She  was  very 
soon  afterwards  restored  to  liberty  and  honour.  On  a  former 
occasion,  and  for  a  like  object,  I  caused  this  same  queen  to 
pass  throngh  a  similar  ordeal,  but  idlowed  her  workers  to 
accompany  her.  All  these  were  killed,  and  she  alone  escaped 
after  a  protracted  encasement. 

Of  course,  X  have  frequently  introduced  stranger  queens 
to  queenless  hives  without  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
bees,  but  I  wish  to  show  that  bees  are  sometimes  so  capri- 
cious in  aU  matters  of  this  kind,  that  what  suits  to-day  may 
not  answer  to-morrow. 

I  may  here  say  that  I  have  great  Mth.  in  Wildman's 
method  of  dealing  with  bees — namely,  by  operating  on  their 
fears.  I  have  in  this  way  converted  the  most  infuriated 
hive  I  ever  witnessed,  by  a  few  manipulations,  into  the  most 
submissive  and  docile,  metamorphosed  the  most  irascible 
soldieiy,  with  every  dagger  rea^  to  be  unsheathed,  into 
the  most  peaceful  of  sul^ects,  which  I  could  cause  to  march 
or  oonnter-march  without  one  rebellious  murmur,  and  among 
whose  moving  masses  I  could  thrust  my  uncovered  hand 
withoat  snstioning  the  smallest  injury. 

I  do  not  know  what  amount  of  knowledge  is  possessed  by 
German  apiarians  regarding  the  curious  and  interesting 
phenomena  I  have  been  in  these  columns  discussing,  and 
endsKfoaring  to  solve ;  but  I  see  it  is  stated  to  be  Dzierzon's 
opinion  that  "the  queen  bee  cannot  pass  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  'brood  nest,'  except  at  the  risk  of  her  life."  This  is 
a  noat  eztraordinary  opinion  to  emanate  from  such  a  high 
antlioritj  in  apiarian  science  as  the  distinguished  Silesian 

BMIrtktM  queens  were,  I  nsdentai^  trtifidallj  retfed  in  1862.    One 

—  krad  a  ttw  small  drones  in  March.  1863,  bnt  no  drones  at  all  in 

»   la  the  IbDowlDf  spring  of  IMl  she  became  a  eonflrmed  drone- 

tad  parlahed.   The  other  nrodaeed  no  dronee  in  1863,  Tecy  few  la 
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bee-master.  I  am  certainly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  on  a  par  with  the  opinion  ascribed  to 
Schirach  in  regard  to  fotd  orood,  that  an  abnormal  deposition 
of  the  eggs  by  the  queen  might  originate  it.  In  other  words, 
that  the  reversed  position  of  the  eggs  in  the  cells  might 
give  rise  to  a  reversed  position  of  the  pupse,  "  so  that  the 
young  bees,  unable  to  extricate  themselves  from  their  prison, 
die  and  putrefy."  Every  apiarian  who  studies  the  internal 
economy  of  the  bee  by  the  aid  of  his  xmicomb  can  disprove 
both  these  mistaken  theories.  Fancy  may  suggest  one 
thing  or  another — an  abnormal  arrangement  of  eggs  in  the 
ovaries,  or  an  erroneous  oviposition;  but  it  is  quite  dear 
that  in  whatever  way  the  egg  may  be  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cell  originally,  on  its  head  or  the  reverse,  granted 
only  that  it  hatches  and  becomes  a  larva,  and  that  that 
larva  is  found  to  assume  an  annular  or  curved  position  in 
the  cell  and  retains  that  normal  position  till  sealed — ^what 
influence,  let  me  ask,  could  the  original  position  of  the  egg 
in  the  cell  have  in  such  circumstances  on  the  subsequent 
position  of  the  pupa  ?  Then,  again,  as  to  Dzierzon^s  theory 
of  the  queen  being  in  danger  when  out  of  the  "  brood  nest," 
how  often  may  the  queen  be  seen  in  the  unicomb  hive,  as  I 
have  often  watched  her  through  the  glass,  in  the  remotest 
comer  of  it,  away  from  the  so-cidled  "  brood  nest,"  as  if  on 
purpose  to  ei^'oy  undisturbed,  and  with  greater  freedom, 
those  intervals  of  repose  which  from  time  to  time  intervene, 
and  which  nature  seems  to  require  in  the  arduous  work  of 
oviposition  ?  Often  in  such  circumstances  when  the  queen 
was  enjoying  her  oiium  cum  dignitate  have  I  roused  her  from 
her  royal  slumbers  by  a  tap  on  the  glass  to  a  resumption 
of  her  maternal  duties. 

Bat  I  must  conclude.  I  know  I  have  not  exhausted  this 
interesting  subject,  nor  alluded  to  all  its  varied  phases  and 
aspects.  I  have,  however,  out  of  a  g^eat  mass  of  materials, 
selected  what  I  conceived  to  be  most  to  the  point.  The 
question  is,  as  I  have  already  stated,  intensely  interesting. 
I  have  prosecuted  it  with  g^eat  keenness.  I  do  not  profess 
to  be  confident  in  all  the  conclusions  come  to  with  respect 
to  these  curious  phenomena  in  all  their  different  aspects ; 
but  I  have  stated  my  views  such  as  they  are,  and  shall  be 
ready  to  alter  or  abandon  them  when  addition^  light  shall 
make  it  manifest  I  have  erred.  It  may  be  difficult,  perhaps 
impossible,  for  us  to  get  at  the  motives  of  the  bees  in  eveiy 
case  when  surrounding  their  sovereign.  Perhaps  this,  like 
some  other  subjects  of  physical  inquiry,  will  afiford  materials 
for  new  observations  which  will  never  be  completely  ex- 
hausted. But  be  this  as  it  may,  I  agree  with  the  following 
remark  made  by  Professor  Owen  in  his  treatise  on  a  more 
mysterious  subject  still — ^namely,  parthenogenesis  : — "  The 
true  and  rational  explanation  of  natural  phenomena  is  usually 
the  result  of  the  exercise  of  common  sense  and  carefbl 
observation." 

One  remark,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  I  must  be 
allowed  to  make  before  closing.  We  must  not,  I  think,  look 
to  the  conduct  of  the  bee  as  being  in  all  cases  of  this  kind 
guided  by  unerring  wisdom,  more  especially  in  circumstances 
where  external  influences  of  an  artificial  character  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The  intuitive  principle  of  instinct 
is  no  doubt  sufficient  to  direct  it  in  all  ordinary  emer- 
gencies ;  but  when  we  see  it  in  some  abnormal  instances  or 
conditions  depart  from  what  we  know  to  be  for  its  true 
good,  it  is  unmir  in  us  to  measure  its  doings  by  a  higher 
principle  of  action  which  it  does  not  possess.  Season,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  above  instinct,  and  we  are  not  to 
expect  that  the  bee  will,  in  all  possible  cases  in  which  it  may 
be  placed,  act  up  to  the  mark  by  which  we  would  gauge  its 
wisdom.  The  bee  is  confessedly  a  very  irascible  creature 
when  provoked,  and  in  such  circumstances  I  have  often 
witnessed  it  do  many  things  exceedingly  foolish,  just  as 
its  master  may,  in  similar  circumstances,  be  seen  doine 
things  exceedingly  foolish ;  but  aside  from  provocation  and 
artificial  appliances,  the  instinctive  wisdom  of  the  bee  as 
displayed  in  all  its  varied  aspects  is  such  as  to  draw  forth 
our  wonder  and  excite  our  praise,  and  thus  to  lead  our 
minds  to  the  contemplation  of  that  Great  and  Wise  Being 
who  hath  implanted  in  this  tiny  creature  such  wonderfm 
instincts  and  dispositions.  I  say  this  in  exculpation  of  the 
conduct  of  our  little  favourites  where,  in  some  such 
instances  as  those  oocnpying  our  attention  in  these  pages, 
thej  have,  in  my  opinion,  been  visited  with  nnmoited 
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CBDsare,  as  if  their  instinot  was  radically  at  fitult.  I  hare 
always  thonght,  and  stall  belieye,  that  when  Nature  is  left 
to  her  own  free  and  unfettered  course — undisturbed  and 
unmolested — instinct  in  the  bee  is  a  rudder  which  will  be 
fbvnd  almost  invariably  to  guide  it  in  a  true  and  unerring 
QQorse.— J.  Lows. 


BEES  DEAD   IN  THE  CELLS. 

Whilst  unable  to  look  after  my  bees  myself,  a  hive 
which  required  feeding  was  neglected,  and  I  found  all  the 
bees  dead.  I  wish  to  keep  all  the  combs  which  are  in  a 
frame-hive,  ready  for  a  swarm  in  the  spring,  but  I  find 
several  dozen  bees  have  thrust  themselves  so  far  into  the 
cells  that  it  is  impossible  to  remove  them  without  crushing 
them.  Would  it  be  safe  to  leave  them  for  the  swarm  to 
remove,  or  would  it  produce  disease  amongst  the  new  occu- 
pants of  the  hive  ?  and  would  not  the  labour  of  removing 
the  bees  be  quite  as  much  as  building  new  combs? — A  Lady 
Bee-ksbfeb. 

[We  always  extract  the  bees  one  by  one  with  a  pair  of 
tweezers,  such  as  are  used  by  watchmakers,  and  although 
this  is  often  a  long  and  troublesome  operation,  we  do  not 
grudge  our  laboar.  We  doubt  if  the  dead  bodies  would  pro- 
duce disease,  but  the  bees  would  be  compelled  to  gnaw  off 
the  cells  on  either  side  of  the  comb  and  construct  new  ones.] 


SUPEEIOEITY  OF  LIGUELiJSr  BEES. 

Will  you  inform  me  in  what  the  Ligurian  bees  are 
superior  to  the  common  bees,  excepting  being  such  great 
breeders  ?  Are  they  generally  preferred  by  those  who  have 
fairly  tried  both  ?  I  have  ten  stocks  of  the  black  bees,  five 
of  them  are  in  the  Woodbury  bar  and  frame  hives.  One 
was  an  artificial  swarm  of  May  7th,  1864,  and  gave  me  a 
super  of  31  lbs.  of  pure  honey  on  the  Slst  of  July. — ^A.  Bboad- 

CLISTER. 

[Much  greater  beauty  must  also  be  conceded  as  an  addi- 
tional point  in  which  the  Ligurian  is  superior  to  the  common 
bee.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  superior  breed- 
ing powers  argue  greater  powers  of  collecting  honey,  and 
really  include  every  other  good  quality  that  can  be  named. 
We  never  knew  any  one  who  had  once  fairly  established 
Lignrians  in  his  apiaiy  willingly  return  to  the  common  honey 
bee.] 

TOETOISES. 

We  have  in  the  garden  here  two  land  Tortoises — the 
one  a  very  old  one  weighing  7  lbs.  6  ozs.,  the  other  a  very 
small  one.  which  I  received  from  a  friend  as  a  present  about 
tbree  months  since. 

They  were  both  put  in  the  same  greenhouse  and  seemed 
to  be  doing  quite  well  until  about  a  fortnight  ago,  when 
from  some  cause  or  other  the  smaller  one  died.  I  should 
be  obliged  if  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  could  inform 
me  what  was  the  cause  of  its  death,  as  it  received  the  same 
care  as  the  older  one  has  for  the  last  thirty  years ;  also,  as 
I  should  like  to  polish  the  shell,  how  I  am  to  get  the  body 
oat  of  the  shell  to  do  so  ? 

I  should  have  stated  the  weight  of  it  when  living  was 
6  OKs. — J.  PaossBB,  Limgfifrd. 


AVOIDING  EANCID  BUTTEE. 

One  of  your  correspondents  inquires  about  good  butter^ 
making.  I  have  suffered  from  bad  butter  for  three  years, 
every  autumn,  and  having  four  fine  healthy  young  cows  and 
%  cleanly  dairy-maid  I  thought  it  ought  not  to  continue  to 
ye  the  case.  My  butter  is  now  always  good,  and  I  have  it  up 
'irty  mUes  from  the  country  twice  a- week.  When  the  fresh 
*lb.  arrives  if  there  is  any  left  of  the  6  lb.  which  arrived  at 
*»e  beginning  of  the  week,  one  is  as  good  as  the  other.    The 

..lole  secret  is  this :  Have  two  cream-pots,  and  let  the  dairy- 
foman  stir  her  cream  round  the  first  thing  when  she  enters 
^€r  dairy,  and  empty  th«  cream  into  the  dean  pot  whieh  was 
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done  regularly  every  morning',  and  good  butter  will  be  ths 
result,  provided,  always  provided,  the  dairy-maid  is  cIhbi 
with  the  dairy  things.  Mina  are  all  scalded  dizeotly  they 
have  been  used,  pans,  pails,  prints,  ohom,  &o.,  and  plaoed 
in  the  open  air,  and  rinsed,  with  oold  water  beioflre  thej  an 
again  used. 

I  may  mention  that  glass  is  the  beat  material  for  a 
cream-pot.  A  lump  of  salt  should  be  kept  in  the  cream-pot 
— F.  C.  

Banciditt  in  butter  is  caused,  in  my  opinion,  by  dead 
leaves  eaten  by  the  cows  amongst  the  grass. — ^A  Fabxeb^b 
Wife. 

[A  gentleman  informs  us  that  he  knows  an  inatanee 
where  good  butter  never  is  obtained  in  autumn,  and  this  ia 
attributed  to  the  cows  eating  the  fallen  leaves  of  oak  and 
ash  trees  which  f&ll  on  to  tlie  pastures  from  the  trees  around 
them. — Eds.] 


OUH  LETTEE  BOX. 

Kemdai.  and  jKDBn&QR  Sboits.  —  A  flrst-cIftM  pen  of  Ooldtn-tpsiifled 
Haaibn'-RhB  exhibited  at  the  above  Shows  ban  been  exohaiued  in  mifteka 
or  Btolon.  They  were  sent  direct  (or  ought  to  have  been)  from  Keodalto 
Jedburgh  by  iho  secretaries  of  the  former  Show,  and  a  most  wretched  pair 
of  mongrel-bred  Haraburghs  were  retamed  fTom  Jedbnrgh  In  Ilea  of  tiie 
above,  in  a  different  hamper,  but  the  prof  er  directtoa  labeK  Amy  exhibtter 
having  received  them  in  mistake  will  mnoh  oblige  by  wrftiag  at  OBoefco  tlie 
secretaries,  or  the  exhibitor,  Mr.  W.  Cooper,  Helmsley,  York. 

Brahma  Pootras  (ET.  Lee  worthy).— W^  were  obliged  bf  yoar  ooamvni* 
cations,  and.  althongh  you  think  they  prove  Brahma  Poofaras  a  evre  breed* 
we  think  they  support  our  opinion  that  they  are  a  variety  of  tlM  Oeehte* 
China.  Tou  think  the  pea  comb  and  more  sunken  eye  are  fulAeieat  to  prove 
a  pure  breed.  We  think  they  are  no  snoh  proof,  otherwise  the  Ro$e«canibed 
Dorking  might  be  considered  a  breed  different  from  the  einirle-eombed. 
However,  we  have  in  recent  Numbers  fully  stated  why  we  think  the  Brahaia 
Pootras  a  variety  of  the  Coohla-China,  and  we  refer  you  te  those  Nmaben. 
Our  opinion  is  confirmed,  not  changed,  by  the  arguments  and  evidence 
elicited. 

PouT.TEv  Club  (A  Looker-on).— GBnenl  Inoendoes  and  nroaema  ere  not 
fair.  If  you  have  any  specific  charges,  and  furnish  us  (not  for  pnbheatioB) 
with  vonr  natne,  we  shall  not  hesitate  at  finding  spaee  for  yoo.  That  tbm 
Club  Is  a  failure,  and  that  a  president  and  secretary  re»idcat  la  Ireland  may 
not  tend  to  renovate  it,  is  probably  true,  but  before  we  eea  allow  It  to  be 
attacked  m  our  pages  we  must  be  made  aware  of  apecile  drtlaqoeneieB. 

Krvpino  Bamtamb  AMD  MALAYS  OM  mx  Saih  Rvh  (A.  Bromdetitter) .— 
Y«<n  miy  run  them  together  with  impumily.  Maliqre  are  aot  BOflh  ia 
demand,  but  there  Is  sale  for  good  ones. 

Hens  Latino  Soft  £oo8  ((?.  T.  B.).— Aeiomeof  your  fowlt  ley  hard, 
and  some  soft-shelled  eggn^  it  is  a  proof  the  run  pro  Tides  all  that  i«  neee^ 
sary.  The  Silver- spangled  Hamburgbs  ere  probably  weekly-eooaMtatiaaed 
birds.    Give  them  castor  oil,  and  pot  some  preperation  of  iraa  In  their 

water. 

Fowls  fob  Table  and  Eeo-p&ooucixo  (DeUa) .  — Spanish  will  do  far 
better  in  confinement  than  Dorkings.  Good  ground  oats  are  better  food 
then  thirdtt.  Potatoes  are  not  egg  predneera.  The  mixture  le  not  a  bad 
one ;  th"  fat  is  a  good  help.  The  grain  endoaed  ie  food  for  yoawm  ehtrka— , 
bet  hardly  good  enoug^i  for  adults.  It  is  amu4em*>nt  for  them  te  tad  it 
when  it  is  scattered  about.  The  cross  between  Dorking  and  Coehin  aukee 
a  very  useful  (owl.  If  the  produce  are  pal  tog'ther  they  de  well;  bnt 
the  secnnd  use  of  either  of  the  parente  mahta  the  breed  mdlBe  aenmdi 
that  way  as  often  to  defeat  the  object  ioaght.  The  oroae  befcweaa  SfMilah 
and  Dorking  is  a  bad  one. 

CoTTAOERs*  Remunekatxon  FOR  Chickbh-rkaunq  (9iiiS«(Tiler).--Tosr 
P'ly  (I«  fAr  each  chicken  reared)  is  not  good  enough.  Each  old  fSowl  mmUL 
consutne  89.  per  year  for  food.  A  very  common  airangenent  la  to  give 
3d.  per  week  for  every  chicken  reared,  if  they  are  taken  away  at  &  evtain 
age,  or  at  the  will  of  the  owner.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  tliey  are  vary 
tronbiefMtrae  and  more  expensive  the  fl*'st  tew  weeks  of  their  Uvea  tbaa  they 
ara  afterwards.  The  cottager  shonld  have  iB  for  the  keep  of  the  fbfw 
(one  cock  and  four  hens— Dorkings)  i  and  if  the  chiekeaa  weie  aolT 
after  eight  weeks,  and  were  forty  in  number,  It.  64.  each  for  the 


Larok  Supply  of  Eggs.— F.  W.  Schroder,  Ei>q.,  Frogmore  Boaa^  Bkk* 
mttntworth,  wishes  that  ^  F.  C.,"  to  whom  we  replied  In  oar  Jocmaf  of  ttte 
2ith  ulr.,  would  communicate  with  him. 

Himalayan  Rabbits  (A.  B.  M.).—1(  yea  aend  oa  a  letter  ia  b 
envelupe,  we  will  direct  it,  and  forward  it  te  **  Himalajta.'* 

AiLANTHCs  Silkworm  Eooa  (F,  (I).— If  you  write  tQ  tady 
NeviH,  Dannstein,  Fetersfield,  Hants,  you  will  be  fwwf^ihfd  vUh  a  tulj  mi 
reasonable  terms. 


LOiraOJS^  IMARKETS.— Fbmuabt  6. 

POUXTET. 

We  have  a  good  aiq»ply  and  a  doU  trade.   We  naay 
improvement  at  the  House  meeta  and  Londoa  •Hf. 


t.  d. 

Large  Fowla  8    0 

Smaller  dO 9    0 

CnickeDa...... 1 

Oec#e  6 

Pheasants  S 
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THE  AEEATION  OF  VIKE-BOEDEBS. 

DO  not  know  whctlicr 
the  aeration  of  Vine- 
borders  has  received 
that  atteatiou  from 
Tina  growers  whicli 
its  importance  de- 
serves. I  fear  it  Las 
not.  I  sometimes 
tliiak  lliat  this  question' 
'i  that  prominence  as- 
signed to  it  Tvhieli  its  merits 
demand,  in  the  pages  of  The 
JornsiL  OF  HosTicuLruBB, 
and  similar  periodicals.  As  an 
element  of  snccesa  in  Tino  culture,  I  believe  it  to  be  of 
great  importance,  and  in  practice,  wherever  I  have  seen 
it  judiciously  carried  out.  other  conditions  being  favour- 
aiue,  the  results  have  always  been  highly  satisfactory. 

In  the  formation  of  Vine-borders,  we  should  not  forget 
fhat  the  Vina  is  an  eiotic,  requiring  to  grow  it  success- 
fully a  much  warmer  climate  than  we  nave.  To  com- 
penMt«  for  inferiority  of  climate,  it  is  not  enough  that 
we  pl&nt  it  under  (;las9,  surround  it  nith  any  amount 
of  warmth,  sod  treat  it  othcrniso  on  the  most  approved 
principles.  80  long  as  wo  neglect  to  use  means  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  soil  around  the  roots,  and  place 
them  in  an  eqnsllj"  favourable  medium  with  the  leaves 
and  branches,  so  long  will  our  success  be  limited,  crippled, 
and  unsatisfactory,  the  power  of  the  Vine  to  mature  a 
laj^e  crop  of  fruit  greatly  impeded,  and  the  quality  of 
that  which  it  does  produce  inferior.  This  is,  perhaps, 
more  apparent  in  the  northern  than  the  southern  portions 
of  theie  islands. 

By  niiing  the  temperature  of  the  soil  around  the  roots 
to  niit  the  various  periods  of  growtli,  the  root-action  is 
lai^j^T  increased,  the  roots  beine  able  and  ready  to  ap- 
propTtate  that  food  which  is  within  their  reach,  and  ne- 
couaiy  for  the  healthful  and  vigorous  development  of 
the  wood,  leaves,  and  fruit. 

Tn  an  aerated  border  comparatively  few  of  the  spongi- 
oles  die  during  the  winter ;  at  all  seasons  they  are  to  be 
Been  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  in  large  numbers, 
ever  ready  to  perform  their  proper  functions  when  called 
upon  to  do  so.  In  a  cold,  wet  oorder,  the  reverse  is  the 
case,  the  roots  being  out  of  reach  when  wanted  in  the 
■pring.  The  consequence  is  well  known  to  most  who 
have  had  to  do  with  \'ino  culture. 

Many  of  our  best  gardeners  have  in  one  way  or  Other 
aerated  their  Yinc-borders.  The  reason  this  has  not 
beocme  general,  roay  be  the  very  considerable  expense 
inenrred  when  chambered  borders  are  formed.  For  suc- 
eenfiil  aeration  this  is  not  necessary  ;  the  same  end  can 
be  better  attained  by  adopting  other,  more  simple,  and 
leal  expensive  plans,  and  one  that  has  been  adopted  here, 
andheen  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years.  I  purpose 
shoitiy  to  detail.  One  of  the  advantages  of  this  plan  will 
be  i^parent  to  most  people  at  a  glance — viz.,  the  greatly 
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irface  presented  to  the  air,  in  passing  below 
the  border  from  the  eiterior  to  the  interior  of  the  house, 
and,  consequently,  thegrealcramount  of  heat  absorbed — 
the  principal,  although  not  the  only  object  to  be  gained 
by  aeration,  or  subterranean  ventilation.  The  atmo- 
spheric air  is  every  fine  day  during  the  growing  season 
from  10°  to  25"  warmer  than  the  soil  of  an  ordinary  Vine- 
border  not  artificially  heated.  By  taking  advantaee  of 
this,  and  conducting  it  beneath  Uic  Vino-border,  oy  a 
few  openiiigs  outside  and  inside  the  house,  causing  it  to 
pass  amongst  the  drainage,  which  is  u.^ed  in  almost  every 
Vine-border  in  considerable  quantity,  a  rude  systen* 
of  aeration  might  bo  secured,  and  found  to  work  pretty 
well,  particularly  when  10  or  12  inches  of  stones  or  similar 
material  have  been  used. 

When  new  borders  are  to  be  made,  it  is  generally  ne- 
cessary to  concrete  them,  to  prevent  the  roots  from  find- 
ing their  way  into  t'le  subsoil,  wliich  they  will  do,  how- 
ever well  the  borders  may  have  been  prepared,  unless  in 
some  way  prevented,  and  nothiEg  is  cheaper  or  more 
certain  than  concrete  composed  of  lime  and  gravel. 
The  borders  of  all  the  forcing-houses  here  have  been 
concreted  to  the  average  thickness  of  2^  inches,  the 
surface  of  the  concrete  Dcing  3  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  border  when  fiuished.  The  object  which  I  have 
at  present  in  view,  will  be  best  seri-eji  by  confining  my 
description  to  one  house. 

The  inside  border  is  30  feet  by  IC  feet.  The  external 
border  is  about  20  feet  in  breadth.  At  the  outside  of  the 
border,  and  parallel  with  the  house,  a  retaining  wall  is 
built  with  bncks  on  bed,  strengthened  by  pillars  every 
5  feet,  the  whole  rising  to  near  the  surface,  the  pillars 
having  been  built  with  openmus  in  the  centre  4|  inches 
square,  and  through  these  openingit  communicating  with 
an  air-drain  below,  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
house,  at  the  base  of  the  wall,  and  acting  both  as  an  air 
and  water  drain.  This  drain  is  about  6  inches  in  width, 
and  11)  inches  in  depth,  being  pigeon-holed  on  the  side 
nest  the  house.  Four-inch  drain  tiles  arc  laid  across  the 
border,  2  or  3  inches  beuig  left  open  at  the  joints,  in 
parallel  rows  10  or  12  inches  asunder,  and  connected 
with  the  air-drain  by  the  pigeon-holes,  and  with  the  in- 
terior of  the  house  by  pipes  rising  above  the  surface, 
beneath  the  hot-water  pipes,  passage,  ic.  The  rows  of 
tile-pipes  lying  on  the  concrete  are  overlaid  with  old 
slates,  fiat  stones,  &c.,  so  as  to  leave  as  mueh  open  space 
jis  possible  betwist  the  rons,  to  be  occupied  with  air 
currents.  Above  this  covering  a  few  inches  of  stones 
have  been  laid,  finishing  with  very  smaE  ones,  and  about 
2  feet  of  soil  above. 

After  the  month  of  March  commences,  adv.mtage  is 
taken  of  every  warm  hour,  to  admit  atmospheric  air 
below  the  border  (tlio  proper  time  to  do  so  is  ascertained 
by  thermometers).  This  is  done  by  opening  the  lida 
which  eover  the  eyes  in  the  pillarn,  keeping  the  front 
lights  of  the  house  shut,  and  opening  the  back  venti- 
lators, which  at  once  seta  a  current  in  motion.  As  the 
season  advances,  and  the  weather  becomes  wanner,  the 
aeration  continues  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  in  the 
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wannest  months  both  day  and  night.  Tiles  and  stones  being 
good  conductors  of  heat,  they  extract  it  rapidly  from  the 
slow-air  currents,  and  gradually  pass  it  to  the  soil  above, 
thus  improving  the  root  climate  of  the  Vines.  And  now  for 
the  result,  which  will  be  best  seen  by  referring  to  the  success 
of  a  few  of  the  finer  varieties  of  Grapes,  but  which  are  also 
more  difficult  to  grow  well. 

The  Muscat  Hamburgh,  which  is  generally  admitted  to 
be  one  of  the  very  finest  Gi*apes  in  cultivation,  is  also,  ac- 
cording to  general  report,  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  manage.  On  its  own  roots  here,  in  an  aerated 
border,  it  grows  and  fruits  as  freely  as  the  Black  Hamburgh, 
and  why  should  it  not,  seeing  that  in  some  parts  of  America 
it  grows  so  well  ?  A  friend  writes  me  from  near  Baltimore, 
that  "the  Muscat  Hamburgh  is  a  great  favourite  here, 
growing  freely,  and  fruiting  abundantly."  Doubtless,  the 
higher  root  temperature  has  to  do  with  this.  The  Golden 
Hamburgh,  another  Grape  difficult  to  manage,  also  does  well 
on  aerated  borders,  but  requires  to  be  some  years  established 
before  it  swells  its  berries  thoroughly.  The  Black  Morocco 
thus  grown,  and  allowed  to  hang  till  the  fruit  begins  to 
shrivel,  is  not  only  a  very  showy,  but  a  very  delicious  Grape, 
having  afine  Damson  flavour,  very  different  from  what  it  is 
as  generally  grown,  being  then  considered  a  rather  coarse 
Grape. 

I  shall  only  notice  another  variety,  which  is  not  generally 
well  grown,  but  which  luxuriates  on  an  aerated  border — viz., 
the  Black  Barbarossa.  I  cut  it  here  in  December,  1863, 
8 lbs.  1  oz.  in  weight;  bunch,  berry,  and  bloom,  all  that 
could  be  desired,  as  symmetrical  as  the  finest  Hamburgh,  and 
when  fully  ripe  not  far  behind  it  in  flavour.  When  thus 
grown  we  never  miss  a  full  crop,  the  principal  drawback  is, 
that  it  requires  from  eight  to  ten  months  to  mature  its 
crop. 

Other  varieties  succeed  equally  well.  I  only  bring  for- 
ward these  important  witnesses  to  assist  in  proving  that 
much  is  to  be  gained  by  aerating  our  Vine-borders. — Archi- 
bald FowLKB,  Castle  Kennedy,  Stranraer, 


THE  EXHEBITOES'  LETTEE  TO  THE  COUNCIL 

OF   THE   ROYAL   HOKTICULTUBAL   SOCIETY. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I  have  read  in  the  last 
Number  of  The  Journal  op  Horticulture  a  letter  from 
the  exhibitors  addressed  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  I  say  it  is  with  regret,  because  I  am  certain 
the  cause  of  horticulture  must  suffer  from  such  a  course  of 
proceeding.  I  will  place  myself  in  the  position  of  a  disin- 
terested looker-on,  and,  if  you  will  allow  me  a  corner  in  your 
valuable  journal,  attempt  to.  reconcile,  or,  at  any  rate,  di- 
minish the  objections  offered. 

The  CouncU  have  evidently  proposed  a  new,  and,  as  it 
appears,  objectionable  scheme  for  the  exhibition  of  plants 
for  1865.    May  they  not  have  had  some  reason  for  making 
this  great  change  ?  Now,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  excepting 
for  the  pleasure  of  meeting  so  many  friends  and  the  general 
interest  excited  by  so  large  a  concourse  of  people,  especially 
of  the  (H^Ue  of  the   land,   it  has  been   a  very  general  ob- 
Bervation  of  late  years,  "  How  stale  this  thing  is !     We  come 
to  see  the  same  plants  exhibited  by  the  same  growers  not 
only  year  after  year,  but  at  every  and  each  exhibition  of  the 
season."     It  is  well  known  in  the  horticultural  world  who 
will  carry  off  the  principal  prizes.     Mr.  A  may  do  so  at  one 
meeting,  Mr.  B  at  another;  and  why  ?    It  is  often  the  cir- 
jum-' ince  of  the  condition  of  the  plants,  which  even  the 
difference  of  twenty-four  hours  may  decide.     It  may  be 
asked,  Is  there  no  merit  in  the  cultivation  of  these  perpetu- 
ally successful  specimens  ?     Great  merit  is  indeed  due  : 
jreat  expense  is  incurred,  and  infinite  labour  and  skill  is 
•equired  to  produce  these  magnificent  specimens   of  art. 
3ut  after  all  what  has  this  to  do  with  horticulture  ?     I  am 
eady  to  admit  that  such  well-grown  specimens  tend  to  the 
jiandeur  and  effect  of  our  exhibitions ;  but  we  must  not 
brget  that  a  repetition  of  the  same  things,  whether  of  plants 
-  any  other  objects  of  admiration,  may  at  last  lose  their 
Mitraction.     And  here  I  think  something  may  be  said  for 
•he  new  scheme.    Desirous  of  breaking  through  monopoly 
♦nd  m'^^otonv    the  C''*^'^';il  seem  t'^  have  determined  on 


classes  of  plants,  forgetting,  no  doubt,  the  necessary  expense 
which  attends  these  frequent  exhibitions.  The  simple  mo- 
tive seems  to  have  been  to  give  a  new  feature  to  our  old 
worn-out  exhibitions,  by  no  means  adverse  to  the  snooess  of 
horticulture. 

I  now  come  to  the  day  on  which  the  exhibitions  are  to  be 
held.  The  great  objection  has  been  made  to  Saturdays. 
I  admit,  for  very  many  reasons  it  would  not  have  been  the 
day  that  I  should  have  proposed ;  but  it  has  been  thought 
proper  to  try  that  day.  The  old  Chiswick  meetings  were 
held  on  Saturdays.  The  Crystal  Palace  meetings  have 
never,  that  I  have  heard  of,  been  objected  to  by  the  com- 
plaining exhibitors.  But  this  is  not  the  question.  What  I 
would  plainly  ask  is  this — Has  the  Council  of  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society,  or  the  Council  of  any  scientific  body, 
the  right  to  propose  any  scheme  which  they  may  think  con- 
ducive to  the  advantage  of  that  Society  ?  I  suppose  no  one 
will  deny  the  power  and  right.  Why,  then,  should  the 
Exhibitors'  Society  take  upon  themselves  in  such  defiant 
terms  to  refuse  to  exhibit  ?  Surely  it  would  have  been  more 
generous  and  courteous  to  have  given  credit  to  the  Council 
lor  having  reasons  for  making  this  change  in  the  character 
of  the  exhibitions ;  and  if  objectionable  terms  had  been  pro* 
posed  to  the  consideration  of  the  exhibitors,  it  xemained. 
optional  for  them  to  decide  whether  they  wocJd  send  tluafe 
plants  or  not,  without  entering  into  a  combiaafcion  not)  to  - 
exhibit. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  exhibitors  hare  acted  rapeaxB  to 
me  to  bear  something  of  a  rebellious  character.  Tnsy  teem 
to  have  placed  themselves  in  a  feilse  position,  and  have  as 
much  as  said,  "  We  must  have  our  own  terms,  or  we  will  not 
exhibit."  I  am  informed  they  even  prepared,  and  aotnally 
sent,  schedules  to  the  Council,  with  their  own  value  of  the 
prizes  affixed,  and  in  their  letter,  after  proposing  a  confer- 
ence if  the  Council  desired  it,  Uiey,  in  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  the  same,  declare  themselves  pledged  not  to 
exhibit.  The  insertion  of  an  anonymous  letter,  however 
great  the  authority,  does  not  strengthen  their  case.  ^  Yon 
will  perhaps  say,  "  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  this  rigma- 
role?" The  end  is  simply  this,  that  if  a  mistake  baa 
been  made  on  the  part  of  the  Council  (and  I  am  willinj^ 
to  allow  they  have  made  a  mistake)  then  let  the  exhi* 
bitors  do  what  becomes  them  as  mortal  men  to  do^  who 
themselves  are  liable  to  make  mistakes.  Let  them  oreiioQk 
the  unintentional  error  on  the  part  of  the  Council,  let  them 
banish  all  selfish  feelings,  and  display  that  noble  spirit  of 
good  will  which  is  inseparable  from  the  love  of  pure  horti- 
culture. However  inconvenient  the  Saturday  may  be,  let 
them  choose  the  days  fixed  for  the  exhibition  of  their  own 
specialities  during  the  present  season,  feeling  assured  tliat 
some  adjustment  of  the  present  disputed  point  maj  be 
made.  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  there  are  many  ifiteteate  to 
be  considered  in  the  Saturday  arrangement.  TMr^  is 
a  large  proportion  of  Fellows,  simply  lovers  of  ulteUier^ 
gay  meetings,  and  crinolinic  exhibitions :  Satnroay  ia  to 
them  their  day  of  holiday.  Of  the  difficulties  and  inooOp 
venience  attending  Satuiday  exhibitions  I  am  quite  awns  ; 
but  as  the  exhibitors  cannot  alter  the  arrangementa  for 
1865,  wUl  they  from  personal  considerations  stand  in  the 
way,  if  their  lives  be  spared,  of  altering  and  improving  the 
schemes  for  1866  r— F.E.H.S. 


CH^EOPHYLLUM  BULBOSUM:. 

Permit  me  to  ask  the  readers  of  Thb  Journal  ov  Hob- 
TicuLTURE,  whether  any  of  them  can  give  a  &TOimlile 
account  of  the  Chserophyllum  bulboeum,  or  Tomip-xooted 
Chervil  ? 

Unloss  others  have  met  with  greater  success  in  Vttm 
treatment  of  the  seeds  than  has  fallen  to  my  lot^  I  ftar 
the  hope  I  had  placed  in  these  roots,  as  being  a  vegetahia 
likely  to  be  of  great  service  in  winter,  will  be  diaappoihtad. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  introducer  of  theaaiooto 
was  Mr.  William  Paul,  who  exhibited  some,  I  believe  RBOiahc 
grown  specimens,  at  tlie  meetings  of  the  Boyal  Hortiealtiml 
Society.  I  am  convinced  very  many,  like  mysell  would  ha 
glad  to  receive  any  further  hints  tending  to  better  ■iianaw 
It  would  seem  that  the  secret  rests  in  the  seeds  not  (noai* 
Tio4^*ii^     T  y^o—s  fY.iA*^  a  variety  of  ways  having  thia  oQeflfcin 
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I  liaTo  «own  the  seeds,  and  treated  them  precisely 
IB  idTised*  wad  I  have  soaked  them  in  the  autumn  in  warm 
water,  placing  them  afterwards  in  sand  kept  moist  all  the 
winter.  I  have  also  sown  these  in  the  open  ground  in  spring, 
and  some  upon  hotbeds.  The  only  success,  however,  I  can 
note  is,  about  eight  roots  produced  last  summer  upon  a  south 
border.  Over  these  seeds,  however,  I  placed  early  in  April 
a  two-light  frame,  the  plants  came-  up  in  May,  and  the 
specimens  produced  were  very  large. — Williaii  Eablxt, 
DigtweO. 

WINTEE-FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

Thb  subject  of  winter-flowering  plants  is  one,  I  think, 
whioh  ought  from  time  to  time  to  be  brought  prominently 
forward,  and  the  difficulty  is  as  important  as  any,  in  a 
decorative  point  of  view,  that  a  gardener  has  to  contend  with. 
During  the  dreary  months  of  winter,  when  our  gardens  are 
&8t  bound  in  the  grasp  of  the  icy  king,  and  everything 
of  a  floral  character,  except,  perhaps,  the  Christmas  Rose, 
haa  suocumbed  to  his  severity— when  the  trees  are  leafless, 
and  the  earth  covered  with  a  carpet  of  snow ;  while 
the  winds  are  howling  through  the  bare  branches  of  the 
skeleton-like  forms  which  occapy  our  plantations  and  shrub- 
beries, how  pleasant  to  be  able  to  waUc  to  and  fro  in  a  nice 
genial  temperature  of  some  50**  or  55^.  What  a  contrast 
to  the  outside  desolation  will  such  a  warm  greenhouse  afford, 
sheltered  from  the  nipping  wind,  and  surrounded  by  all  the 
beauty  and  loveliness  of  spring.  How  pleasing  at  such  a 
season  to  promenade  amid  flowers  of  every  hue,  hanging 
like  tassels,  or  standing  like  sceptres,  or  curving  gracefully 
to  meet  your  gaze,  some  of  them  filling  the  air  with  sweet 
perfume,  until  one  could  fancy  oneself  transferred  to  some 
faiiy  land.  Surely  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  result  is 
worth  an  effort ;  worth  an  occasional  column  in  your  paper ; 
and  worth  all  the  accommodation  necessary  to  secure  it:  and 
last,  though  not  the  least,  deserving  of  a  good  show-house 
in  which  to  enjoy  the  display. 

Many  plants  flower  naturally  at  that  season,  others  by 
special  treatment  can  be  induced  to  do  so,  while  others, 
again,  by  a  little  forcing  can  be  brought  in  about  the  same 
time.  Lists  of  such  plants  as  flower  through  the  winter 
months  would  very  much  assist  in  the  attainment  of  this 
ol^foct,  and  in  order  to  make  a  beginning  in  this  direction,  J. 
send  you  a  list  of  those  that  have  flowered  at  this  place 
dnzing  the  months  of  December  and  January.  Part  of  them 
have  flowered  in  the  stove,  and  part  in  the  conservatoy; 
but  in  a  good  show-house  kept  at  an  intermediate  tempera- 
ture, such  as  indicated  above,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
whole  would  do  well  during  the  time  they  were  in  flower.  I 
have  purposely  excluded  Orchids  from  the  list,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  letter  published  by  you  a  short  time  ago,  from 
Dr.  Ainsworth's  gardener.  Lower  Broughton.  giving  the 
names  of  those  belonging  to  that  lovely  tribe  that  have 
flowered  with  him  through  the  winter ;  but  I  cannot  help 
mentioning  that  little  gem,  the  Goodyera  discolor,  witli  its 
dazk  velvety  leaves,  and  pure  white  flowers. 

In  the  stove  wo  had  Begonia  insignis,  a  flne  variety; 
B.  nitida;  B.  Ingramii;  to  which  might  be  added  B.  lucida, 
white  and  very  free ;  Ardisia  crenulata,  both  varieties,  more 
for  their  red  and  white  berries  than  their  flowers ;  Eranthe- 
mom  strictum  and  E.  pulchellum,  the  latter,  a  beautiful 
blue,  coming  into  flower  just  as  the  former  is  over ;  Euphor- 
bia jacquiniffiflora ;  Poinse^tia  pulcherrima;  Ha^manthus 
albuB,  a  curious  but  pretty  Cape  bulb ;  Heterocentrum  mexi- 
^^wnm  and  H.  roseum;  Justicla  speciosa,  very  beautiful 
and  lasting  a  long  time ;  Thjrsacanthus  rutilans ;  Pentas 
caxnea;  Sericographis  Ghiesbreghtii;  to  which  might  be 
Added  Goldfussia  anisophylla;  Manettia  bicolor ;  Geissomeria 
loDfliflora;  Aphelandra  aurantiaca;  Centradenia  rosea;  and 
(Xfloribunda. 

In  the  conservatory,  of  course  Chrysanthemums  take  a 
nrominant  place  in  December ;  then  Camellias  follow  through 
ivauaej,  or  earlier,  according  to  the  treatment  they  receive. 
•primnlfta  (WilUams's  strain),  are  very  fine.  The  Fern-leaved 
farieijy  is  a  pretty  addition.  Besides  these  are  Epiphyllum 
trvmtdsam,  varieties  violaceum,  purpureum,  salmoneum, 
magaificiun,  and  cruentum ;  E.  Bussellianum,  varieties 
xulKimL  and  Snowii.  The  varieties  of  Bussellianum  succeed 
tliOM  of  tronoatum,  and  thus  prolong  Ihe  blooming  season* 


Of  Epacris  there  are  many  sorts.  Lady  Panmure  and 
Viscountess  Hill  deserving  special  notice ;  also  Erica 
mutabilis,  E.  colorans,  E.  melanthera,  E.  scabriuscula, 
and  E.  Lambertiana  rosea ;  Corrssa  picta  superba  (scarlet), 
C.  delicata  (blush),  and  C.magniflca  (white);  tree  Carnations, 
Linum  trigynum,  Monocheetum  ensiierum,  Luculia  gratissi- 
ma.  Daphne  indica  rubra  (powerfully  scented),  and  Solanum 
capsicastrum  for  the  sake  of  the  berries. 

To  these  must  be  added  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Tulips, 
Crocus,  and  Snowdrops;  forced  Azaleas,  especially  that 
beautiM  variety  called  amoona;  choice  Bhododendrons  of 
the  earliest  varieties ;  Acacias  oleifolia  elegans  and  rotund!- 
folia.  If  any  of  your  correspondents  can  furnish  the  names 
of  any  others  that  flower  through  the  winter,  I,  and  no 
doubt  many  other  of  your  readers,  would  be  glad  of  the  in- 
formation.— Thos.  Jones,  Rusholme,  Mancliester. 


EARLY  KING  POTATO— GENERAL   CULTURE. 

"  E.  W."  asks  for  information  respecting  this  Potato.  In 
the  first  place,  he  is  mistaken  in  the  name.  It  was  named 
the  King  Potato,  or  King  of  the  Flukes,  being  a  seedling 
from  that  kind.  It  is  a  second  early,  not  an  early  one,  a 
great  cropper,  and  very  handsome,  having  a  beautiful  straw- 
coloured  clear  skin,  but,  as  "  Upwards  and  Onwards  '*  says, 
of  all  shape?,  still  fit  for  exhibition,  being  beautifully  equal. 
As  you  take  a  root  up,  part  of  the  tubers  will  be  good-shaped 
Kidneys  and  part  quite  round,  but  there  will  be  more  Kid- 
neys than  round  ones. 

I  have  taken  prizes  with  this  kind  at  several  shows  for 
early  round,  early  Kidney,  late  round,  and  late  Kidney ;  and 
after  the  show  the  Judges  would  hardly  believe  me  the  tubers 
were  all  one  kind.  The  first  year  I  grew  them  they  took 
the  first  prize  everywhere  I  sent  them,  including  Birming- 
ham, the  International  Show  at  Kensington,  and  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  so  we  may  safely  say  it  is  the  best  exhibition 
Potato  grown. 

The  heaviest  twelve  I  ever  grew  weighed  12  lbs. 

It  is  a  good  eating  Potato  if  grown  upon  a  light  soil.  I 
have  seen  it  waxy,  with  a  cavity  in  the  centre,  when  grown 
upon  a  heavy  or  damp  soil. 

It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Spencer,  who  a  few  years  ago  lived 
at  Hartshill,  near  Athorstone.  The  same  gentleman  raised 
the  Queen  of  the  Flukes,  the  best  late  Kidney  grown. 

I  obtained  a  few  of  each  kind  from  LIr.  Spencer,  and  found 
them  both  first-rate.  If  *'  E.  W."  will  send  me  his  address 
I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  sending  him  a  few  Kings  for 
trial.  Thoy  arc  «s  important  to  the  grower  of  Potatoes  for 
exhibition  as  Charles  Lofebvre  Kose  is  to  the  Bose-fancier. 

I  am  surprised  that  '*  E.  W."  uses  manure  and  manure 
water  to  his  Potatoes ;  I  never  use  either,  and  take  many 
prizes.  Try  this  year  half  your  Potatoes  with  manure,  and 
half  without.  I  will  back  those  without  for  size  and  quality. 
I  always  select  a  piece  of  ground  that  has  been  highly 
manured  the  year  previously  for  some  green  crop,  such  as 
Cabbage,  Kidney  Beans,  or  Greens,  and  dig  two  spades  deep 
some  time  in  the  winter,  or  any  time  before  frost,  the  earlier 
the  better,  keeping  the  top  apit  at  the  top,  for  clay  or  gravel 
is  of  no  use.  The  early  kinds  I  sprout  in  boxes,  but  only 
allow  one  top  or  sprout  on  each  set,  for  to  grow  large 
Potatoes  there  should  only  be  one  top.  The  late  kinds  I 
cut  till  thero  is  but  one  eye  or  set. 

Eighteen  or  twenty  inches  between  the  rows  I  h'ivo  found 
wide  enough  for  early  kinds,  and  from  2  to  3  feet  for  late 
ones  ;  indeed,  I  have  one  kind  that  requires  more  than  3  feet, 
the  top  is  so  large.     It  is  a  scarlet  Potato. 

After  growing  this  year  and  last  forty-seven  kinds,  the 
following  proved  the  best : — Sutton's  Racehorse,  first  early 
Kidney ;  Leamington  Kidney,  rather  similar  to  Jackson's 
Seedling,  first  early,  all  shapes  like  the  King's ;  King's, 
second  early ;  Dalmahoy,  round  second  eai*ly ;  Bed  Regent 
or  Red  Holland,  round  late ;  Queen's,  or  Queen  of  the  Flukes, 
late  Kidney. 

I  dare  say  "  E.  W."  will  hardly  agree  with  me  about  the 
manure,  but  let  him  try  a  few  without  it.  Of  course,  if  you 
plant  a  field  with  Potatoes,  and  that  field  is  in  a  poor  state 
of  cultivation,  manure  must  be  applied ;  it  should  in  that. 
case  be  put  on  in  November,  and  the  soil  well  worked.  A 
Potato  only  requires  the  soil  to  be  moderately  rich,  and 
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FotntoeB  grovra  with 
dsmpa  nith  erery  Potato  rotten  in  tbem,  and  the  people 
said  they  wera  a  bad  sort,  nhen  the  adjoining  clamps  of  the 
game  sort  grown  without  maiiare  were  all  Bound. 

I  dare  say  before  now  "  E.  W."  has  entered  twelve  Po- 
tatoee  for  a  show,  and  put  tljem  up  for  a  time  in  a  safe  place 
till  the  Bhow  momini^,  nhen  to  his  amazemeot  half  or  all  of 
them  liad  become  rottea.  If  he  will  keep  the  manure  from 
them  in  the  {garden  thia  will  not  betlie  caee,  and  his  Potatoea 
will  be  larger. 

The  best  way  to  keep  them  for  an  eiliibition  is  to  put 
them  in  damp  drift  sand.  Tliia  ia  the  best  thing  poasible 
if  they  are  a  little  green  from  eipoaure. 

I  have  not  found  any  advantage  in  planting  very  early. 
The  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April  ia  quite  Boon  enough 
for  the  general  crop.  Hay  ia  a,  capital  thin);  to  keep  the 
frost  out,  but  I  like  mine  to  keep  under  the  ground  tiU  the 
frosts  are  aoae.  It  is  very  important  to  mould  them  up 
well  when  the  soil  is  dry.  The  only  manure  I  have  found 
to  Buit  the  Potato  is  rotten  turf. — J.  Choice,  jds.,  Harrit 
Bridge,  Atheriione. 


VINES  IN"  POTS  AT  COMBE  ABBEY. 

Tour  correspondent  "  P.  M."  has  been  rather  too  sharp 
upon  me.  Vines  luay  bo  fruited  in  the  time  he  names,  and 
I  wish  I  had  no  more  difficult  problem  to  solve  than  tl)at. 

The  Vines  which  ■'  P.  M."  paw  liere  in  1863  were  grown 
partly  through  necessity.  In  1SC2  we  were  engaged  in  pull- 
ing down  the  old  range  of  bouiiea  and  patting  up  the  new. 
During  this  transition  some  eycs  which  I  had  struck  were 
but  indifferently  cared  for,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year  were 
nothing  better  than  mere  straws.  Early  in  the  spring  of 
1863  about  two  dozen  of  these  were  cnt  bact  and  put  into 
heat !  by  Juno  thoy  had  made  very  good  growths,  and  think- 
ing it  a  loss  of  time  to  grow  them  on  for  fruiting  during  the 
thiid  year,  I  resolved  to  ndopt  the  p'an  of  Mr.  Hardy,  for 
which  he  drew  upon  himself  ut  the  time  so  much  odium  for 
tampuringinauch  a  manner  with  hie  permanent  Tines.  The 
Vines  had  run  up  about  G  feet,  and  betbre  showing  symptoms 
of  ripening,  tbuy  were  stopped,  denuded  of  all  leaves  and 
laterals,  tied  closely  down  to  ussiat  their  breaking  regularly, 
and  continued  in  the  same  heat.  They  soon  broke  their 
latent  buds,  showed  fruit  freely,  and  all  went  on  pleasantly 
throughout  theautumn.  The  result  was  that  which  ■■  P.  M." 
aaw,  and  to  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  call  attention. 

Jjast  year  I  had  a  littly  pit,  40  feet  by  12,  of  pot  Vines. 
in  ishich  wo  fruited  thirty-eight  Vines,  each  hearing  from 
three  to  six  bunches.  Altogether  there  were  150  hunches, 
ftreraging  in  wrigbt  from  ;  lb.  to  I  tb.,  and  some  of  them 
IJ  lb.  per  huncb.  The  Black  Hamburghs  maintained  their 
usual  good  cliaracter;  but  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  a 

S reference  to  Black  Grapes  (hut.  in  fact,  I  claim  it),  I  must 
eoidedly  give  it  to  the  Trenthara  Black  for  magnificence  of 
bloom,  equality  of  hunch  and  berry,  and  every  other  good 
trait  desirable.  S.  was  also  very  iQucli  pleased  with  the 
Golden  Hamburgh,  which  had  the  same  treatment  as  the 
others  in  this  pit. 

Much  has  been  said  about  finding  a  stock  for  the  Barba. 
tOBsa.  To  me  this  seems  about  as  ridiculous  as  "  Diogenes 
with  a  lantern  looking  for  an  honest  man."  Why  not  grow 
it  on  its  own  roots?  Whether  the  bunches  grown  here 
during  the  paat  season  were  a  freak  of  nature  or  of  mine, 
it  matters  little,  the  bunches  were  grown,  and  the  Vine  was 
■n  its  own  roots.  I  here  give  the  opinion  of  the  Barbaroasa 
-irapes  in  tho  words  of  my  employer : — "  The  BarbaroHsa 
Jrapes  were  very  good,  very  sweet,  and  thin-skinned.  De- 
iidedlj  better  than  Lady  Downea'.  although  the  latter  is 
.eoidedly  a  good  Grape." 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  those  gentlemen  who 
■sited  Combo,  and  gave  public  notice  of  those  Grapes  while 
hey  were  still  growing.  Mr.  McDonald,  as  might  be  el- 
ected from  a  man  of  his  genius  and  enterpiise,  is  a  strong 
advocate  for  experiment  by  grafting ;  bnt  in  the  case  of  the 
3arbarosBa  1  believe  he  has  but  one  opinion,  and  that  is 
hat  it  ia  best  on  its  own  roots. 
The  m^^ia  for  i  ■afting  is  at  this  moment  running  very 


ful  results.  In  the  midland  counties  Oabom's  new  White 
Winter  Broccoli  ia  inclined  to  be  rather  delicate,  would  it 
add,  do  yon  think,  to  the  strength  of  its  conetitntion  to 
work  it  on  a  Brussels  Sprout  P — Wm .  U1LI.BB. 


LA  CONSTANTE   STEAWBEKEY. 

Apteb  several  recent  efforts  to  throw  a  donlttal  light 

upon  this  really  grand  Strawberry,  I  was  particularly  grati' 

fied  this  morning,  on  perusing  tho  last  Nnmbor  of  Tee 

JOURNAl,    OF   HOUTICULTOEB,  to  see   that   "A   FaiOABIiK" 

(and  a  very  clever  ono  too),  who  evidently  has  no  reason  to 
further  the  interests  of  one  party  rather  than  anoth^, 
renders  full  justice  to  the  superior  qualities  of  LaConBtante. 
Much  has  been  said  already  about  this  splendid  variety; 
still  I  may  he  permitted  to  add  a  few  words,  aa  I  am,  and 
shaE  always  be,  proud  of  having  largely  contributed  toward! 
its  diatrihution  in  France,  as  well  aa  in  England  and  elae- 

Soon  after  I  had  procured  the  first  plants  from  the  raiaer, 
M.  de  Jonghe,  I  sent  some  to  my  late  and  much-regretted 
friend  Nicholson  at  Eagleacliffe ;  and  I  believe  it  is  from 
thence  that  most  parties  who  poaaesa  it  now  in  Great  Britain 
have  obtained  their  atock.  Mr,  Nicholson,  in  one  of  the 
last  kind  letters  ho  wrote  me,  insiated  particularly  upon  La 
Constante  being  a  kind  that  "  ought  to  be  in  every  garden." 
Still  Mr.  N.  lived  a  good  deal  further  north  than  Bedale. 
I  have  had  the  satiafaction  of  seeing  with  my  own  ejea, 
during  aeveral  visits  to  England,  the  great  success  of  La 
Constante  with  gentlemen  who  are  numbered  amongat  the 
most  skilful  Strawberry  growers;  suffice  it  Ut  mention 
W.  Roden,  Esq.,  of  Kidderminster,  and  Henry  Doubleday, 
Esq.,  of  Epping,  who  I  am  sure  will  readily  endorse  what  I 

Mr.  Thomas  Eivers,  a  first-rate  authority,  writ«s  in  his 
last  fruit  catalogue  as  follows  :^"  No.  11,  La  Constante. — 
Large,  conical,  and  of  a  deep  crimaon.  Its  peculiar  aroaui 
is  remarkable.  A  great  bearer.  Much  rasetnbles  seedling 
Eliza  in  its  peculiar  robust  growth." 

In  America,  where  people  generally  have  a  great  prqjndice 
againat  European  Strawberries,  La  Constante  baa  obtained 
the  highest  honours,  and  at  a  Boston  Show  the  highest 
prize,  a  silver  cup,  ever  awarded  to  any  atrawberry.  It  ia 
now  90  popular  in  the  United  Statea,  that  they  call  it  the 
best  foreign  Strawberry  introduced,  ^Fmhiihaiid  Gxoedb, 
Let  Sabloni,  Seint-el-SIaTne. 


DUTIES  OE  A  FOEEMAN  IN  A  GENTLEMAN'S 
GAEDEN. 
■Will,  you  inform  me  what  you  consider  the  dntiea  of  a 
foreman  in  a  private  establishment,  where  the  work  is  prin- 
cipally under  glass  t  Ought  he  to  be  expected  to  look  round 
the  establishment  every  Sunday — aay  once — when  he  haa 
what  he  terms  permanent  duty  every  third  Sunday  (about 
three  hours)  i     Lodging  is  provided  at  the  place. — TOBK- 


[There  is  no  rule  for  regulating  the  duties  of  a 
in  a  private  or  any  other  eatabliahment.  Theae  role*  mnat 
in  every  place  be  a  matter  of  arrangement  between  the  head 
gardener  and  yourself,  and  it  is  best  for  sjl  partie*  when 
these  matters  are  stated  clearly  in  detail.  Yon  ahonld  not, 
however,  forget  that  the  position  of  foreman  gives  yon  great 
advantages  over  the  other  gardeners,  and  especiiJlT  iriiea 
you  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  bonaesi  and  these  adfaa- 
tagea  should  lead  you  rather  to  increase  than  to  lessen  yoor 
reaponaibility.  Now  to  jour  question — "Onght  he  to  be 
expected  to  look  round  the  establishment  ever;  Snndaji — 
say  once^when  he  has  what  he  terms  permanent  da^ 
every  third  Sunday  (about  three  honrs)  ?"  In  general  wa 
say  Yes ;  and  more  especially  when  house*  conatitnt*  jovr 
charge.  No  doubt  if  you  wished  to  leave  on  a  Satudajr 
night,  or  very  early  on  a  Sunday  morning,  at  timet,  ttexa 
would  be  a  willingness  to  make  arrangementa  to  meat_^ 
wishes ;  bnt  without  inch  arrangementa  wi 
what  would  he  the  resnlt  in  hotueB— aajr  .  ^ 
at  this  season,  if  the  person  who  generallf  itniuilnlwJad 
■I.™-  ^«toip-  -a  »H*^  to  anjbodj'a  oan,  }n>t  to  do  H  Iw 
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Ukod,  for  two  dajs  out  of  every  twenty-one  days.  Unity  of 
aystem  is  one  of  the  means  of  saooess.  In  snch  a  case, 
whatever  the  time  the  foreman  lefb,  we  should  expect  him 
to  me  the  neoessaiy  instractions  to  the  person  in  charge 
on  Sonday,  and  also  to  see  that  eveiy thing  was  right  before 
he  went  to  sleep  at  night.  The  man  who  would  decline  to 
do  this  is  not  a  proper  person  to  be  a  foreman,  and  should 
not  undertake  the  responsibility.  In  fickle  times  and  fickle 
weather  he  will  not  confine  his  attention  eren  to  these  two 
times,  and,  without  this  anxiety,  there  can  be  little  progpress. 
There  are  few  places  where  the  duties  of  Sunday  are  not 
made  as  light  as  possible,  by  everything  being  watered  that 
needed  it  on  Saturday;  but  in  most  cases,  where  there 
is  much  glass,  attention  must  be  given  to  air,  shading, 
covering,  &c.,  not  involving  so  mucU  labour  as  attention, 
•as  a  neglect  of  air-giving  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  might 
ruin  a  crop ;  and  a  whole  bushel  of  **  I'm  so  sorry — it  can't 
be  helped,"  will  not  fix  Peaches  on  trees  from  which  they 
have  fallen.  It  is  true  that  some  men  object  to  do  any- 
thing on  Sunday,  take  their  stand  on  the  fourth  Command- 
ment, decline  to  do  what  is  noc  a  work  of  necessity  or  mercy, 
and  tell  us  that  contributing  to  mere  luxury  is  no  work  of 
necessity.  Well,  we  find  no  fault  with  them  for  holding 
such  opinions,  and  acting  up  to  them,  but  we  may  question 
their  prudence  if  they  have  anything  to  do  with  gardening 
in  these  times,  when  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  matter 
of  luxury.  The  looking  after  what  is  grown  under  artificial 
circumstances,  must  be  considered  quite  as  much  a  work 
of  necessity  and  mercy  as  the  giving  of  water  and  food  to 
our  domestic  animals.  There  is,  however,  bad  management 
in  foreman  and  master,  if  work  has  to  be  done  on  the 
Sunday  which  could  be  equally  well  and  profitably  done  on 
the  Saturday  or  Monday.] 


THE  BALANCE  SHEET  OF  THE  EOYAL 
HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

As  I  do  not  expect  that  many  of  your  readers  will  take 
the  trouble  to  wade  through  the  accounts  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  I  propose,  with  your  permission,  to  put 
forward  a  few  of  the  most  salient  points  in  as  short  a  com- 
pass as  possible. 

First,  as  to  the  form  of  the  accounts.  As  long  as  the 
balances  were  in  favour  of  the  Society  we  had  an  account 
headed  in  one  year  "Assets  and  Liabilities;"  in  another 
year  "Profit  and  Loss."  In  1861  this  account  showed  a 
balance  in  fkvour  of  the  Society  of  ^10,623.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  tables  have  turned,  and  our  liabilities  on  each 
yearns  account  have  been  greater  than  our  assets,  this  head- 
ing has  been  carefully  struck  out,  otherwise  this  year  it 
would  have  stood  thus — 

AMeU £3295  I  Habllities   £10,939 

I  propose,  before  I  finish,  to  show  by  what  confiscation 
of  property  even  this  small  amount  of  assets  is  obtained. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  accounts  themselves.  The  balance  of 
jei433  from  1863  is  equalled  by  the  liabilities  from  1863  of 
exactly  the  same  sum  of  ^1433 ;  but  there  is  this  to  be 
observed,  that  the  sum  of  JB500  for  sculpture,  which  still 
remains  unpaid,  was  in  the  1863  account  charged  to  the 
balance  of  jei433.  In  1864  the  admission  fees  were  M20, 
in  1861  ^1990. 

The  fStes  stood  thus— 

BcceipU  in  1864 £1483  t  Expenses  in  18G( £2174 

H       inlSCl 4003 1        „        In  1861 2897 

Thus,  in  1864,  with  a  vastly  increased  number  of  members, 
we  have  a  loss  of  Mdl,  where  in  1861  we  had  a  gain  of 
JB1206.  Among  the  items  of  expenditure  we  have,  in  1864, 
an  item  of  about  ^400  for  a  conversaaione :  as  only  three 
members  of  the  Council  were  present  to  receive  the  guests, 
tboy  cost  the  Society  a  little  more  than  JSIOO  a-head.  It 
jsmj  be  said  that  the  loss  has  been  caused  by  increased  ex- 
peoditore  on  horticulture ;  but,  as  an  example,  in  1864  the 
aockttj  allowed  their  Fruit  and  Flower  Committees  £150, 
in  1861  these  same  Committees  were  credited  with 
On  the  skitUe  alleys  and  funereal  embellishments  of 
Soatii  Kensington  the  Society  expended  the  sum  of  JB2562; 
but  nmly  that  is  museum  art,  not  horticulture.  Fisdcnl- 
tnviOOit  na  JB130.  What  did  we  get  by  it?  Nothin^^.  The 
JooBMl  cost  £989,  and  except  as  a  vehicle  for  praismg  the 


Council,  what  is  it  P  The  next  item  I  beg  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  is  rent,  rates,  &c.,  JB714.  In  the  English  of  the 
Council  rent  does  not  mean  rent,  for  this  ^6714  is  the  amount 
of  the  rates,  taxes.  Sec.,  without  anything  being  allowed  for 
the  annual  rent  of  JBe400.  I  should  like  to  analyse  the 
other  accounts,  but  fear  to  infringe  on  the  patience  of  your 
readers. 

To  show  how  the  assets  balance  of  J62647  was  arrived  at;, 
I  take  the  life-composition  account.  By  that  a  sum  of 
J66713  stands  to  the  credit  of  the  life-composition  fund. 
By  the  spirit  of  the  Charter,  and  the  13th  clause  of  the 
Agreement,  this  fund  is  sacredly  set  apart,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  composition  life- 
holders.  This  year,  under  the  dictatorship  of  Mr.  Cole,  has 
been  so  terribly  disastrous  that,  to  prevent  the  Society 
seeing  the  whole  amount  of  the  deficit,  the  Council  has 
(besides  JB500  of  last  assets),  confiscated,  out  of  this  sum 
of  ^713,  no  less  a  sum  than  JB4066.  This  leaves  the 
balance  of  J62647,  really  the  remainder  of  the  property  of 
the  composition  life-holders,  so  sacredly  ijiiaranteed  to  them 
in  its  entirety  by  the  Charter.  This  balance,  even,  does  not 
really  exist,  as  JS2748  is  now  due  to  the  Treasurer.  Had 
this  fund  not  been  confiscated  the  deficit  this  year  would 
have  amounted  to  more  than  jei5,000 ! 

Now,  shortly  I  propose  to  consider  tho  effect  of  the  balance 
sheet  on  the  prospects  of  the  different  classes  of  Fellows. 
The  annual  subscribers  will  withdraw  directly  the  insolvency 
of  the  Society  is  declared.  As  to  the  life-composition 
holders,  their  fund,  guarantee!  by  the  Society,  is  gone — ^not 
one  farthing  really  remains.  Practically,  anybody  now 
paying  a  life  composition,  pays  it  not  on  the  guarantee  of 
the  life-composition  fund  and  tho  Charter,  but  on  that  of  an 
insolvent  society — their  money  is  spent  before  it  is  actually 
paid! 

Lastly,  as  to  the  debenture  holders.  The  Society  has  not 
paid  a  tangible  amount  of  rent  for  two  years.  This  debt, 
before  the  end  of  the  ten  years,  when  the  gardens  become 
forfeited  to  the  Commissioners  of  1851,  will  amount  to  about 
je20,000.  To  this  sum  must  be  added  the  sum  of— say 
j£3500  yearly  deficiency,  which,  without  interest,  will  amount 
to  about  Je24,000.  As  the  Commissioners,  to  whom  this 
^20,000  will  be  then  due,  are  only  responsible  for  ^20,000 
of  debentures,  the  unfortunate  holders  will  have  only  Chis- 
wick  to  look  to  for  payment.  What  dividend  will  they  be 
likely  to  get,  after  the  public  creditors  for  je24,000  have  had 
what  they  can  from  the  realisation  of  Chiswick  ? 

One  question  more.  Where  is  the  interest  on  the  deben- 
tures to  come  from  next  year?  (see  clause  14,  "Agree- 
ment.") Do  let  us  have  one  more  struggle  for  honesty  and 
the  Horticultural  Society.  Let  us  try  to  prevent  the  evil 
day,  when 

*'  To  E.  T.  Smith  the  girdens  8ol«l, 
Shall  trodden  be  by  hoidens  bold  ; 
And  Cremorne  nrmphs  toe  livelong  day 
"With  D and  C »t  *  akittlca '  play." 

— An  Unfortunate  Lifeb. 


THE  EOYAL  HORTICULTUEiiL  SOCIETY. 

With  the  snow  whitening  the  earth,  and  the  roads  so 
slippery  .as  to  render  locomotion,  whether  to  man  or  iiorse,  a 
task  of  no  little  difficulty  and  some  danger,  there  was  but 
little  prospect  of  there  being  much  to  be  seen  at  the  weekly 
show,  more  especially  as  Begonias  were  to  be  its  special 
attraction ;  accordingly  we  were  not  disappointed  when  we 
found  none  there,  save  a  few  from  the  Society's  own  garden. 

Mr.  Bull,  Chelsea,  sent  some  Araucarias,  among  which 
were  Cooki,  Bidwilli,  and  a  nice  little  plant  of  Kulei ;  also, 
four  plants  of  Libocedrus  Doniana.  W.  Mercer,  Esq.,  Staple- 
hurst,  had  Eucharis  amazonica ;  Lady  Caroline  Legge,  Ca- 
mellias ;  Mr.  W.  Smyth,  gardener  to  Lord  Sondes,  Elmham 
Hall,  a  very  good  specimen  Epacris,  Ardisia  crenulata. 
Scarlet  Nonpareil  and  Boston  Russet  Apples,  and  Beurrd 
de  Ranee  Pears ;  and  Major  Trevor  Clarke,  Chrysanthemums 
Prince  Albert  and  Andromeda.  Mr.  Melville,  gardener  to 
the  Earl  of  Roseberry,  Dalmeny  Park,  Edinburgh,  sent  his 
Improved  Hardy  Autumn  or  Winter  BroccoU,  in  which,  from 
the  leaves  growing  over  the  curd,  the  latter  is  protected 
from  the  frost  and  sudden  thawing  by  which  this  crop  is  so 
frequently  cut  off. 
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WHITE  ZINC  PAINT. 

I  AH  pleased  to  be  able  to  inform  your  aoTreBpondent, 
"J.  K„"  No,  201,  page  91,  that  tliree  yeara  ago  I  wa»  re- 
oommended  to  nae  zinc  wbite  in  liea  of  white  lead  point.  I 
did  80  CD  eoma  "framework,"  Bad  as  I  had  not  quiteenongh 
to  complete  tbe  job,  I  finiahed  with  white  lead.  I  have  jnst 
examined  each.  Bide  by  eide,  and  did  I  now  use  white  paint, 
I  Bbould  for  the  future  continue  to  use  whil«  zinc;  it  is  hard 
And  Bmooth  though  dry-l<ioking,  whereas  (as  I  have  many 
times  observed),  all  the  oil  appears  dried  out  of  the  white 
lead,  leaving  a  dry  coat  of  lilae-like  sabstoDce  that  with 
little  trouble  will  rub  or  >vaHh  off.  This  led  me  to  oak  the 
cause  of  a  friend,  an  eipt'i-Jenced  hoase  paiDter,  and  ask  foi 
a  remedy.  He  replied,  "Use  (if  it  must  bo  white),  zinc 
white;  but  the  moat  durable,  and  I  think  the  best,  colours  of 
All  other  paints  for  oat-door  buildings,  are  stone  colours." 

I  fully  agree  with  him,  having  by  chance,  thinking  the 
colour  would  best  harmonise  with  its  surroundingB,  had  a. 
little  greenhouse  painted  with  a  tolerably  light  atone  colour 
four  years  ago,  and  it  is,  though  equally  exposed,  in  a  much 
better  state  of  preservation  than  that  where  zinc  white  was 
nsed  three  years  since,  the  sliiay  appearance  given  by  the 
oil  remaining  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  any  other 
paint  I  bave  ever  noticed  out  of  doors  ;  therefore,  I  recom- 
mend stone-coloured  paints  only,  and  biennial  painting. 
One  good  coat  of  paint  carefully  laid  on  wilt  then  in  moat 
instances  ba  sufficient  to  keep  borticultura]  buildings  in 
flrst-rate  condition  and  appearance;  and  then,  that  •'  J.  K." 
wonld  find  the  annoyance  of  putty  more  intaginary  than 
Mai,  is  the  conviction  of— B.  H.  Fotntbb,  Taunton. 


AZALEA  SHOOTS  AKD  LEAl^ES  TDENED 
BROWN. 

'Will  yon  pleaao  give  mo  your  opinion  of  the  enclosed 
jneces  of  Azaleas  P  My  employer  imported  a  large  collection 
about  fnuntcen  mouths  ago.  They  all  did  well  last  season, 
made  good  wockI,  and  set  well  with  bloom-buds.  I  anticipated 
a  good  show  next  spring,  but  my  hopes  nre  blighted.  Soon 
after  they  were  put  into  their  winter  quarters  a  few  of  them 
began  to  turn  brown  at  the  points  of  the  leaves,  and  in 
time  the  whole  leaf  was  brown.  The  brownness  then  got 
Into  the  bud,  and  next  into  the  branch,  until  the  whole 
bead  of  the  plant  was  gone.  I  am  puzzled  to  Gnd  tlic  head 
dead,  and  the  roots  and  stock  in  good  health.  If  the; 
b^an  to  go  at  the  roots  first  I  might  then  think  it  was 
Bome  mismanagement ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  that,  as  it 
is  a  general  cry  about  here  that  most  gardeners  have  their 
Azaleas  more  or  leas  gone,  or  going.  A  friend  of  mine  has 
lost  a  dozen  specimen  plmta,  worth  £2  each,  in  the  same 
way  as  that  in  which  mine  are  going, — J.  M.,  Edgbaalan. 

pVe  cannot  make  out  the  cause  of  this  decay.  We  thought 
we  noticed  a  trace  of  thrips,  but  could  not  bo  quite  sure. 
Of  course  they  have  not  been  frosted?  A  similar  case  was 
brought  under  our  notice  last  aeason ;  but  in  that  case  there 
was  strong  suspicion  that  they  had  been  maliciously  syringed 
with  a  saline  or  aeid  solution.  We  advised,  however,  the 
matter  to  be  allowed  to  rest,  ns  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  establish  the  point.  We  hope  you  bave  no  suspicions 
pointing  that  way.] 


GARDENERS'  DWELLINGS  .iND  CLOTHING. 
YocR  worthy  contributor  Mr.  Fish,  I  was  glad  to  observe, 
iaa  given  prominence  to  the  two  very  important  matters  of 
gardeners'  dwellings  and  the  clothing  of  men  who  are  em- 
ployed in  forcin-r-housea,  and  consequently  exposed  to  violent 
and  siiilden  varinlions  of  temperature- 
All  who  have  a  spark  of  humanity  about  them  must  admit 
*ihat  these  aro  subjects  of  great  importance,  involving  as 
they  do  the  health  and  comfort,  aye,  and  mornlity  too,  of  a 
daas  who  admioister  ao  largely  to  the  most  rational  enjoy- 
ment and  plcasuro  of  their  employers,  and  whoso  life,  before 

bey  are  capable  of  filling  a  head  gardener's  situation,  is 
me  attended  with  a  very  considerable  amount  of  privation. 
"*■  must,  therefore,  aursly  be  admitted  that  theso  are  sub- 
.ucts  well  wortliy  of  beinf;  brought  under  consideration  in 

ba  page'  rf  gu"H  a  oeriodi'-ii  m     '>™  ."  ""-^al  "v  Hobti- 


I  The  improvement  of  the  dweUings  oragrianltniallaboQiars 
haa  for  some  time  been  prominently  agitated  in  agHeultaml 
literature  with  good  result* ;  and  why  shonld  not  tb«  fm- 
I  provement  of  gardeners'  dwellings  be  similarly  dealt  with 
in  the  gardening  preBs  P  It  cer^inly  cannot  be  said  tlat 
'  there  is  no  necessity  for  impTOvement  in  the  honsee  which 
'  are  inhabited  by  both  head  and  under  gardeneia.  1^6^ « 
,  Ur.  Fish   observes,  there  is  impiovemant  going  on,  and 


bHsbments,  being  roomy,  healthily  aitoated,  worthy  of  the 
intelligence  and  perseveriag  energy  of  those  l^  whom  tliey 
are  inhabited,  and  creditable  to  the  employers  and  their 
estates.  But  this  ia  by  no  means  the  mle,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  too  many,  both  head  and  nnder  gardeners, 
still  occupy  an  apartment  in  which  my  lord  and  the  aqiiira 
would  not  trust  their  hunters  or  retrievers  for  n  month,  and 
in  which,  in  fact,  these  animals  would  not  exist  in  bealth. 
Too  often  are  gardeners  to  be  found  huddled  up  into  theae 
north  lean-to's,  refeiTcd  to  by  Mr.  Fish,  into  tne  windows 
and  doors  of  which  the  hoalUj  and  life-giving  rays  of  the 
sun  can  never  enter.  Most  especially  is  this  applicable  to 
the  young  gardeners  of  theestablishment;  they  are  haddled 
into  some  out-of-sight  comer  with  a  north  Mpect,  and  in 
numbers  of  cases  have  only  one  apartment  m  which  to 
cook,  live,  and  sleep,  without  the  comfort-giving  hand  of 
a  woman  either  to  cook  or  clean  for  them.  How,  then,  can 
it  be  otherwise  than,  as  Ur.  Fish  instances,  thst  the  weds 
of  disease  are  sown  and  ioatered  in  such  places  of  abode? 
There  they  are  under  the  necessity,  after  a  bard  day^s  toQ, 
of  inhaling  over  and  over  again  the  damp  atagnant  ait  of  a 
small  apartment  with  a  chilly  north  aspect,  which  is  renderefl 
more  poisonous  still  by  being  turned  into  the  abode  of  a 
human  being.  Ventilation  and  aspect,  which  are  so  dniy 
and  carefully  studied  and  provided  for  in  the  case  of  planti, 
are  entirely  overlooked  in  the  housing  of  tho  human  machines 
that  are  required  to  possess  the  intelligence  and  nnwearisd 
application  which  are  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  plants. 

This  picture  is  a  dark  one,  but  not  one  shade  beyond  the 
truth.  I  could  cite  numberless  instances  as  proofs  of  this. 
Doubtless  great  improvement  could  bebrongbt  about  by  head 
gardeners,  botii  in  their  own  and  in  the  dwellings  of  those 
under  them,  were  they  to  earnestly  bring  the  matter  tmder 
the  consideration  of  their  employers.  I  have  no  idea  of  heaii- 
ing  all  the  blame  and  responsibility  on  the  employer.  Surely 
there  are,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  many  among  the  nobility 
and  gentry  who  are  so  c.illous  to  the  well-being  and  comfort 
of  servants  who  suit  them  as  not  to  take  some  steps  to- 
wards at  least  mitigating  the  evils  under  consideration;  and 
I  knon'  for  a  fact  that  many  gardeners  continue,  and  make 
up  their  mind  to  experience,  all  the  ills  entailed  upon  them 
and  their  offspring  by  small  and  unhealthy  a^nrtmenta, 
mere!;  because  they  do  not  like  to  incur  obligations  or  ex- 
pense on  their  account.  I  submit  that  there  is  no  oUim- 
tion  in  the  natter,  and  that  a  gardener  who  suita  bis 
employer  has  at  least  a  moral  right  to  be  housed  in  rach  a 
monnor  that  tho  lives  of  himself  and  Runily  may  not  be 
placed  in  jeopardy.  Such  delicacy  is  a  false  delioaof,  and 
the  moral  sense  of  that  employer  must  be  low  indeod  who 
will  not  liateu  to  the  representations  of  his  servants  in  anah 
a  case,  and  take  steps  accordingly. 

Spenkiog  of  gardeners'  families  I  cannot  Tcfirain  from 
lefering  to  those  who  advertise  their  little  ones  as  incam- 
brances.  What  a  libel  upon  the  beet  feelinga  of  oar  natnxe  1 
Surely  the  term  has  been  originally  coined  in  the  shrivelled 
bsart  of  some  old  bachelor. 

I  agree  fully  with  Mr.  Fish  as  to  the  rash  foUf  of  yonsg 
men  employed  in  the  hotbonses  needlessly  eipoainrtlMm- 
aolves  suddenly,  with  their  coats  olT  and  sleeves  tnend  op. 
to  chilling  winds,  while  they  are  perspiring  at  eTscypam. 
The  strong  may,  and  often  do,  brave  such  cruel  and  fooUah 
treatment  of  themaelves  for  years,  but  if  they  like  tehme 
grey  locks  the;  will  wish  they  had  acted  otberwise,  tw  Ikft 
experience  of  their  fathers  is  not  worth  mnch.  Tbe  idhM- 
tion  of  the  laws  of  health  in  so  violent  a  manner  win  aaOBer 
or  later  be  followed  by  punishment  end  aafibring,  h  aeMly 
as  shadow  follows  snbetance. 

I  know  of  few  employments  which  « 
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■*itt8  eipotienee.  Such  an  employment  reqairea  waim  cloth  - 
™g  to  prevent  tbo  sudden  reaetionB  whioli  will  otUetwiee 
••W  phxee  in  tho  ajatem.  Let  me  adriae  all  joung  gar- 
aeiiei:«,  bbJ  old  onea  too,  to  weir  next  their  akin  a  flannel, 
and  over  that  and  under  tboir  ahirt  a  chmnoiH-akin  waiat- 
ooat,  double-breaated  Tip  to  their  throat,  and  wacliinB  don  nto 
tteir  bins.  The  writer  never  wore  anything  from  which  ha 
T^^i**  mttoh  tomfort,  andl  may  aay  aafetj  againa  cold. 
It  u  light  and  pliable,  and  «hen  coming  out  of  a  higti  tem- 
pemtuie,  -with  th«  lilood  at  the  aurface,  tho  wind  aaaiot 
pierce  the  .iamoia  and  eead  the  blood  auddeuly  to  the  vitals 
to  breed  catarrh  and  other  inflammations.  I  have  to  go 
frequently  Irom  tothousea  into  the  teeth  of  a  bitter  es«t 
wind  off  the  aea,  and  it  ia  astonishing  how  little  its  effects 
are  Felt  with  soch  an  article  of  clothing. 

Mr.  Fish  refars  to  the  good  practice  of  old  gardenera  in 
preventing  the  cold  froaty  air  from  coming  auddeoly  in  con- 
taot  with  their  young  CucumbMs,  aud  to  thair  practice  of 
"  sifting  ■■  the  wind  through  a  mat,  or  aomething  eUe ;  and 
■on  tho  same  principle  he  might  have  wiHaly  recommended 
gardencTe  to  wear  their  mouataolie,  which  wiae  provision  of 
nature,  if  good  for  the  protection  of  the  lungs  of  any  claaa 
of  men  against  cold  air  and  dast,  most  be  especially  so  in 
the  case  of  young  gardeners  whohave  to  attend  to  fires  and 
work  in  hothouat-s  loaded  with  moisture.  1  do  not  know 
whether  Mr.  Fiah  bo  patriarchal  enough  to  recommend  the 
moustache  for  the  protection  of  the  burann  Inn  gs,  but  certnin 
1  am  that  lie  will  not  treat  plants  so  cruelly  as  to  deprive 
thent  of  any  appendage  with  which  their  Maker  has  fur- 
nished them  foi  their  protection. 

By  many  a  tmag  young  fellow  these  precautions  may  be 
smiled  at;  but  I  wonldaddmy  warning- voice  to  that  of  Mr. 
Fish,  that  the  strongeat,  if  they  live,  will  ultimately  wish 
they  had  paid  more  attention  to  the  lawa  of  health.— One 
!  Houses. 


HAI8ING  GOOSEBEREIES  FROM  SEED. 
liJ  the  Joximal  of  the  31at  of  January  a,ttention  ia  called 


aaiu&etory. 

It  is  five  cir  tii  y.?irs  since  T  selected  ninety  of  what  ap- 
peared thuliest  feL'dtinL;^,  jui]:,'ii)g  by  the  leaf,  and  althongh 
I  have  none  but  what  I  oiiidi.ior  good,  either  as  to  stie  or 
qaaL'ty,  in  my  ^aidon,  and  no  other  garden  near  it.  there 
were  twenty  of  the  iflost  worthlesa  imaginable,  and  only 
two  out  of  the  ninety  wori-  inn-tii.^iLvin^', 

Although  not  lai'je,  tln'.v  iJii.'aucii  dialinct  now  varieties, 
aitd  of  such  superior  quixlity  jj  to  be  well  worthy  of  cultiva- 
taon.  Jio.  1  is  a  dull  icil,  vl-:-;.*  early,  very  Eno  akin,  fui!  of 
jnice,  and  very  sweet,  and  to  my  taste  superior  to  the  Rod 
Chsuipagne.  No.  2  is  not  a  dessert  fruit,  but  the  moat 
splendid  in  apcearaiiFe  for  brigh  colonr  I  ever  saw;  its  Byrup 
is  tbe  same  colour,  and  makes  a  beautiful  preserve  both  in 
colonr  and  flavour.  A  noblemun's  gardener,  nlio  hiis  seen 
it.  '" .:.  ■'■!  1-  !L  ''  ■  '■iUiUoHicat  Gooseberry  he  ever  Baw;  it 
is  H!  ]]:■■  thi'AahtonRed.  but  nenriy  double 

its  -:  not  to  be  coueidered  large  compared  with 

prii-'      .   . 

It  is  desirable  to  raise  improved  varieties  of  fruit  if  pos- 
nUfl;  but  if  my  trouble,  time,  and  experience  are  any  rule, 
there  is  not  great  inducement  to  make  the  attempt. — 
J.  Cixtntnas.,  Kirton-in-Liiultey. 


THE  CLIMJtT^'G  DEVOMESSIS  ROSE. 

rod  a  very  kind  letter  from  Mr,  Henry  Curtis, 


of  ibe  bvvoti  Eosery,  Ton^uay,  aud  also 
■peaiueiiB  of  the  above  Hose.  He  ia  kind 

ledge  the  beDeSt  that  be  baa  r>.'i:t:'' 
-ona  kind  or  another     One  o    the   -i" 
Bciar.and  the  other  on  a  staadanl. 
tpiiite  wonderful.     Tlio  Eoie  bi'li  ■.■■         a 
the  w 


wo  splendid  Briar 
lOugh  to  acknow- 
>'  my  aiticlea  of 


in  Tcrtsbire,  I  shall  be  ob\^ 

thtf  will  add  the  word  Tarrant  before   Bushton.— W. 

KASOLls'n,  TorroHi  Ituthton,  Blan^ord,  Dorttt. 


great  acquisition; 
irdj-  nature, 
to  the  Kusbtons. 
lapondcnta,  if 
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ACBB 

The  genoB  Acer  includes  a  great  variety  of  species,  a  few 
of  which  are  evergreen,  but  these  are  chiefly  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical. All,  or  nearly  all,  the  deciduous  kinds  are  perfectly 
hardy,  and  most  of  them  extremely  valuable  for  their 
timber.  Some  are  low,  others  medium-sized  trees ;  but  Acer 
eriocarpon,  A.  macrophyllum,  and  other  large-leaved  kinds 
form  timber  trees  of  considerable  magnitude.  Their  foliage 
is  as  varied  as  their  size,  and  gives  them  their  ornamental 
character.  The  Maples,  therefore,  should  be  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  arboretum.  The  flowers  are  green  and  in- 
conspicuous ;  the  fruit  is  double,  each  division  containing  one 
single-seeded  cavity,  and  extended  at  the  back  into  a  kind 
of  wing,  called  a  key  in  English,  or  samara  by  botanists. 

AcEB  TATABicuM  (the  Tartarian  Maple),  has  heart-shaped 
leaves,'  ob' 
loiig,unequal- 
ly  serrated, 
and  usually 
undivided; 
hence,  a  very 
distinct  va- 
riety. A  na* 
tive  of  south- 
em  Asiatic 
BuBsia,  Tar- 
tary,  ^tc# 

A.  BPICATXTM 

(the  Spiked 
Maple).  —  A 
low  tree  found 
in  the  United 
States  andCei- 
nada.  Loudon 
says,  "That  it 
is  very  orna- 
mental in  au- 
tumn, from 
its  small  keys 
which  are  fix- 
ed upon  slen- 
der pendulous 
spikes,  and 
have  their 
membranous 
wings  beauti- 
ftiUy  tinged 
with  red  when 
ripe." 

A,     OPULUS 

(the  Gnelder- 
Eose  Maple). 
-A  small  tree 
growing  plen- 
tifully on  the 
Pyrenees  and 
French  Alps. 
•*  It  is  con- 
sidered pre* 
ferable  to  all 
the  other  Ma- 
ples for  its  wood,  which  is  hard  and  compact,  not  easily  split, 
and  so  homogeneous  in  its  texture  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
*o  distinguish  it  in  its  annual  layers." 

A.  OBTUSATUM   (the  Neapolitan  Maple). — Leaves  heart- 

■•aped,   roundish,  five-lobed,   woolly  beneath.     Found  in 

■•ungary,  Croatia,  and  many  parts  of  Italy.    It  frequently 

-eaches  the  height  of  45  feet,  and  is  extremely  striking  with 

*«  reddish  purple  branches.    Of  this  beautiful  tree  we  read 

*  It  is  certainly  very  singular  that  so  fine  a  tree  as  this,  oc- 

'i'/insr  BO  large  a  tract  of  country,  frequently  visited  by 

'English  tourists,  should  be  almost  unknown  in  this  country ; 

"d  yet,  although  it  is  perfectly  hardy  and  very  easily  mul- 

-  Jied,  it  is  pcarcely  ever  met  with  in  any  but  botanical  col- 

,wtions."    Here,  then,  is  a  case  calling  for  attention.    Lou- 


THE  AEBOEETUM— DECIDUOUS  TBEES. 

(Continued  from  p<ige  90.) 
(the  maple). 


If  so,  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  wotdd  do  well  to  pro- 
pagate and  distribute  it.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
Acer  reported  by  Mr.  Gordon,  in  the  Number  for  September  6, 
1864,  is,  in  reality,  A.  obtusum,  his  description  corresponding 
with  it,  and  the  distinctive  character  between  it  and  A.  plar 
tanoides  correctly  pointed  out.  Although  Loudon  has  given 
A.  Lobelii  as  a  variety  of  A.  platanoides,  he  evidently  had  some 
doubts  about  it,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  his  "  Arbore- 
tum," vol.  i.,  p.  431.  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  stating  my  belief, 
that  when  trees  are  more  generally  studied,  and  their  charac- 
ter better  understood,  it  will  be  found  that  many  that  now  go 
by  a  distinct  name  will  be  found  to  be  the  same  as  some  other 
variety.  Of  Acer  obtusum  there  is  no  doubt ;  of  A.  Lobelii 
there  appears  to  be  much.    So  A.  opalis  (Italy),  and  A.  opu- 

lus  (France), 
formerly  de- 
scribed  as 
two  different 
kinds,  are  un- 
doubtedly but 
one. 

A.MONSPBS- 

8nLANXJM(the 
Montpellier 
Maple),  has 
leaves  slight- 
ly cordatei, 
with  three  en- 
tire, nearly 
equal,  diverg- 
ing  lobes. 
Found  in  the 
sonth  of 
Franoe,  and 
in  Spain,  in 
rodcy  situa- 
tions. In  its 
native  conn- 
tries  it  some- 
times attains 
height    of 


a 

40feet;  Imt  in 
England  the 
tree  is  mndt 
less,and"ma7 
be  considered 
as  purely  one 
of  ornament, 
and  as  such,  it 
well  deserves 
a  place  in 
every  collec- 
tion." 

A.      PLATA- 

Komss  (the 
Norway  Ma- 
ple).—One  of 
the  finest  simI 
best  known  of 
the  exotic  Mft- 


Accr  circinatQin. 


./v*1    QO  — ■ 


pies,  with  very  handsome,  glossy,  deep  green  leaves,  not 
unlike  the  common  Sycamore.  A  striped  variety  of  tills 
species,  called  by  gardeners  the  Silver-striped  Maple,  is  some- 
times met  with  in  kept  grounds.  Loudon  describes  anoHMr 
variety  of  it,  called  A.  platanoides  laciniatnm,  as  veiy  dis- 
tinct, with  leaves  deeply  and  variously  cut.  A.  platanoides 
purpureum  can  hardly  be  reckoned  as  another  variefy. 

A.  MACROPHTLLXTM  (the  Broad-lcaved  Maple^.— 7 
divided  into  five  deep,  spreading,  slightly  lobed 
the  middle  one  of  which  is  often  narrow  at  the  base,  sad  tte- 
lower  ones  generaUy  smaller  than  the  others.  Hie  flnsst  of 
the  North  American  varieties.  It  also  produces  nseftd  tfasber. 

A.  viLLOsxnc  (the  Downy  Maple). — ^Described  as  m  hatft 
tree,  found  in  the  Himalaya  monntains,  appoMbiiig  lb 
'ip«if«  r^^  r-^meiviaX  b*«ow.    There  aie  Ytiej  hm  speouM* 
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in  Sngland,  and  it  is  one  of  the  kinds  but  yet  yexy  little 
known. 


Acer  Monipessalanum. 

A.  BTBiATUK   (the    Striped-barked  Maple). — ^An   Ameri- 
can variety,  growing  from  10  to  15  feet  high,  forming  a  con- 
siderable part  of 
the     nnderwood 
among  Beeches, 
Hemlock  Spmce, 
&c.      Its    wood, 
which     is     very 
white,   is  useful 
for     inlaying. 
When  cultivated 
it    grows    much 
larger    than    in 
its  native  wilds. 
"The  trunk  and 
branches      are 
covered   with    a 
smooth       green 
bark,    longitudi- 
nally   marked 
with  black   and 
white  stripes,  by 
which  the  tree  is 
readily      distin- 
C^uished    at    all 
seasons    of    the 
"   It  is  like- 
remarkable 
for    the    bright 
rosy  tint  of  its 
young  leaves  in 
spring. 

A.      SAOCHABI- 

vxnn  (the  Sugar 
Maple).— Leaves 
five-lobed,  taper- 
p(Mnted,andvei7 
ooandy  toothed 
A  native  of  Brit- 
ishKdrthAmeri- 


pfovmces, 
whese  it  is  found 


m     immense 
qtiaiititieSfgiving 

in  autamn  to  the  woods  of  those  countries  a  fine  crimson 
hoB,  caused  by  the  changing  of  the  leaves.  It  is  called 
the  Sugar  Maple,  from  the  saccharine  matter  contained 
in  the  ascending  sap,  from  which  brown  sugar  is  ob- 
tained. It  is  said  that  the  Sugar  Maple  does  not  thrive 
well  in  England,  and  that  even  when  in  health  it  does  not 
attain  a  greater  height  than  15  feet,  whereas  in  its  native 
iKMBe  it  £m  been  found  to  reach  80  feet.  This  may  arise 
froiB  the  comparative  mildness  of  our  winters,  or  its  being 
■nljoeted  to  much  smaller  extremes  of  temperature  at  op- 
pome  aeasons.  It  would  be  satisfactory  to  know  if  there 
are  ipeeimens  which  have  exceeded  15  feet  in  this  country. 
A.  mocABPON  (commonly  known  in  America  as  the  White 
2ljq^)..^It  is  a  very  rapid  grower,  and  its  wood  is  of  little 


confounded  with  A.  rubrum,  which  in  the  leaves  it  nearly 
resembles,  but  it  difiEers  in  its  fruit  and  flowers." 

A.  BUBBinc  (the  Bed  Maple). — ^It  derives  its  name  from 
the  deep  red  colour  of  the  flowers  in  spring,  and  the  leaves 
and  seed-vessels  in  autumn.  The  leaves  are  heart-shaped 
at  the  base,  glaucous  beneath,  deeply  and  unequaUy  toothed, 
very  much  like  A.  eriocarpon,  but  the  leaves  are  altogether 
smaller  than  that  variety.  Its  wood  is  also  harder  and  of  a 
finer  and  closer  grain ;  hence,  like  the  other  harder  kinds  of 
Maple,  it  is  easily  wrought  in  the  lathe,  and  acquires  by 
polishing  a  glossy  and  silken  surfiace.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  of  the  Maples,  but  thrives  best  in  damp  situa- 
tions. Found  in  Canada,  and  abundantly  in  difTerent  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

A.  ciRciNATUK  (the  Carled  Maple  from  North-western 
America). — Its  leaves  are  seven-lobed,  the  lower  two 
smaller  than  the  others,  acutely  notched.  Loudon  says, 
"  The  wood  is  fine,  white,  close  grained,  very  tough,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  a  good  polish."  We  are  told  that  it  is  a  small 
and  almost  worthless  tree.  The  light  tint  of  its  foliage, 
and  the  regular  form  of  its  leaves,  g^ve  it  a  distinctive 
character,  and  a  right  to  a  place  in  the  arboretum. 
A.  CAUDATUK  is  remarkable  for  the  long-pointed  middle 

lobe  of  its  leaves, 
whence  its  name. 
It  is  found  in  the 
higher  regions  of 
Himalaya  Moun- 
tains, in  Nepaul. 
It  is  as  yet  but 
little  known  in 
this  country. 

A.    BABBATUX. 

—  An  American 
variety,  and  it 
must  be  consider- 
ed a  shrub  rather 
than  a  tree.  It 
has  been  propa- 
gated and  distri- 
buted under  the 
name  of  A.  trilo- 
batum,  but  it  is 
seldom  met  with. 

A.     FAI.HA7171C 

is  described  as  a 
Japanese  kind, 
introduced  in 
1832.  It  is  also 
said  to  be  a  very 
striking  variety, 
which,  judging 
from  whence  it 
came,would  most 
likely  be  the 
case.  London 
thought  it  rather 
tender;  but  now 
that  we  know 
more  about  Ja- 
panese plants, 
there  is  not 
much  fear  that  it 
would  not  flou- 
rish in  our  cli- 
mate. Can  any  one  kindly  furnish  information  on  this  or 
any  other  Japanese  variety  ? 

A.  CAMPESTBB  is  the  common  Maple  of  our  shaws  and 
hedgerows. — Adolphtjs  H.  Kent. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Acer  eriocarpon. 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 


KrrCHBN  OABDXN. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  determine  what  the  different  quar- 
ters of  the  garden  shall  be  cropped  with  during  the  season. 
The  chief  rule  to  be  observed  with  all  annual  vegetables  is 

,_^    »     *      „  never  to  have  two  crops  of  the  same  class  directly  following 

Talae  except  fat  charcoal  for  gunpowder.     "  It  is  often  |  each  other,    l^ough  excellent  plans  of  rotation  may  be  laid 
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down,  yet  the  period  that  will  "elapse  before  the  ground  is 
again  occupied  by  a  similar  crop  will  depend  upon  the  wants 
ox  the  establishment  and  the  quantity  of  ground  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  gardener.  Those  who  require  to  have  several 
crops  on  the  ground  at  the  same  time  will  find  that  Celery 
is  a  good  preparation  for  Carrots,  Turnips,  Parsnips,  Onions, 
and  early  Cauliflowers,  or  for  Peas,  with  Potatoes  and  Winter 
Ghreens,  or  Broccoli,  between  the  rows.  Autumn-sown  Onions 
may  be  succeeded  by  Spinach,  Lettuce,  &c. ;  and  early  Cau- 
liflowers by  autumn  Onions.  Spring-sown  Onions  will  be 
advantageously  succeeded  by  Cabbages  in  beds,  with  Scarlet 
Konners  between ;  and  if  the  Cabbages  stand  all  summer 
and  next  winter  the  ground  will  come  in  in  the  spring,  along 
with  Broccoli  ground,  for  Celery,  Potatoes,  and  Peas,  the 
early  Potatoes  being  planted  in  ihe  trenches,  and  the  Peas 
sown  on  the  ridges.  Asparagus,  give  plenty  of  air  to  this 
and  all  other  crops  in  frames,  and  make  fresh  beds.  Carrots, 
sow  in  frames,  and  thin  those  already  up.  Sow  seed  for 
succession  crops.  CatUiflowers,  plant  out  from  the  seed-pans 
all  the  young  plants  before  they  become  too  much  crowded, 
and  if  needful  make  fresh  sowings.  Cucumbers,  the  fruiting- 
bed  should  now  be  made,  if  the  seeds  are  sown ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  heat  is  up  the  lights  should  bo  raised  to  allow  the 
steam  to  escape.  After  this  has  taken  place,  twice  or  three 
times  a-week  fork  up  the  dung  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or 
more  until  the  plants  are  nearly  ready  to  turn  out.  As 
soon  as  the  seeds  are  up,  and  the  two  seed-leaves  fully  de- 
valoped,  pot  in  leaf  mould  in  48-sized  pots ;  let  the  roots 
touch  the  bottom,  and  only  partly  fill  the  pot  with  soil, 
adding  more  at  intervals  of  a  day  or  two.  Lettuce,  sow  a 
crop  of  Cos  in  frames  and  in  the  open  ground.  Potatoes,  plant 
some  early  sort  in  a  sheltered  situation  if  not  already  done. 
Spivuich,  a  small  quantity  of  tliis  may  now  be  sown  with 
advantage. 

rSUIT  GABDEX. 

If  any  root-pruning  of  fruit  trees  has  yet  to  be  done  let 
this  be  attended  to  without  further  loss  of  time,  and  see 
that  trees  exposed  to  wind  are  securely  staked.  Prune 
Baspberries.  Any  Gooseberries  or  Currants  not  previously 
pruned  should  forthwith  be  attended  to.  Make  avrauge- 
ments  to  procure  a  sufficient  supply  of  pea-sticks,  and  collect 
fir  boughs  to  protect  the  blossom  of  Peach  and  Apricot  trees. 

FLOWEB  GARDEN. 

See  that  all  phmting  is  completed  forthwith.  Improve  as 
much  as  possible  all  outlines.  Plant  fresh  masses  or  groups 
where  necessary,  and  introduce  specimen  plants  where  fitting 
opportunities  offer.  It  is  bad  taste  to  plant  single  speci- 
mens in  recesses.  They  should  be  used  as  a  general  rule 
to  give  deep  shadows,  and  to  throw  the  prominent  features 
inta  bold  relief.  Give  lawns  a  good  rolling  after  wet.  Pro- 
ceed with  edging  the  walks ;  keep  these  clean,  and  roll 
frequently  to  make  them  firm  for  walking  upon,  and  also  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  weeds.  Where  it  may  be  necessary 
to  increase  the  stock  of  any  of  the  varieties  of  Dahlias  these 
should  be  placed  in  heat  at  once  in  order  to  secure  cuttings. 
Look  to  Crocus  bulbs,  &c.,  planted  in  beds,  and  protect 
them  from  the  depredations  of  mice.  Auriculas  may  now 
be  permitted  to  grow,  and  must  be  well  secured  from  frosts 
ai)a  cold  rains.  Heartsease  may  have  the  earth  stirred 
between  them  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit,  and  some 
well-decomposed  cowdung  between  the  plants  will  greatly 
increase  their  size. 

GSEENHOCJSE   AND  CONSERVATORY. 

Shift  and  tie  out  Pelargoniums  as  may  be  required,  and 
allow  them  plenty  of  space  after  this  time,  with  all  the  light 
possible,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  whenever  the  weather 
will  permit,  but  avoid  cold  north-easterly  winds,  which  are 
very  injurious  to  plants  in  active  growth.  Do  not  allow 
herbaceous  Calceolarias  to  suffer  for  want  ot  pot-room,  as 
a  check  at  the  present  season  might  throw  them  prematurely 
Into  fiower.  Cinerarias  will  now  require  frequent  sliifting 
and  placing  at  great  distances  from  each  other,  in  order 
*-hat  the  air  may  be  permitted  to  circulate  freely  amongst 
'*^em.  Lose  no  time  in  improving  the  drainage  of  any  speci- 
•-^ns  that  require  such  attention,  and  endeavour  to  secure 
.  lealthy  vigorous  root-action,  which  is  of  great  importance, 
especially  in  the  case  of  hardwooded  plants.  In  greenhouses 
'amp  and  mildew  are  the  great  enemies  to  be  guarded 
against,  and  these  muat  be  sharply  looked  after,  especially 
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If  the  former  is  troublesome  it  must  be  got  rid  of  by  means 
of  free  ventilation  on  mild  days,  using  a  little  fire  heat  at 
the  same  time ;  and  for  the  latter  a  dry  airy  atmosphere  is 
the  best  preventive,  but  the  plants  should  be  frequently 
examined,  applying  sulphur  on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
enemy.  Very  little  water  will  be  required  here  at  present, 
but  the  plants  should  be  carefully  looked  over  about  twice 
a-week,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  nothing  is  allowed  to  feel 
the  want  of  it.  For  mixed  greenhouses  it  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  give  precise  directions.  Plants  of  all  climes  occa- 
sionally obtain  a  place  here,  and  no  special  treatment  in 
regard  to  temperature  can  long  be  indulged  in  with  impu- 
nity. As  a  principle,  therefore,  of  frequent  and  somewhat 
harmless  application,  we  would  advise  a  rather  free  increase 
of  heat  on  sunny  days  early  in  the  afternoon  for  a  few  hours, 
sinking  at  night  to  the  old  point,  or  nearly  so.  In  this 
structure  there  will  frequently  be  found  Ericas,  Pelargo- 
niums, New  Holland  plants,  bulbs,  and  even  Orchids.  A 
division  of  these  families  should  therefore  be  made.  Let 
the  Orchids,  bulbs,  and  plants  of  warm  climates  occupy  the 
warmest  end  with  little  air,  and  the  Ericas,  &c.,  the  other, 
with  a  freer  circulation,  the  Pelargoniums  may  stand  mid- 
way. 

PITS   AND   FRAlfES. 

If  your  dung  is  properly  prepared  and  quite  sweet,  for 
propagating  Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  Petunias,  &c.,  get  a  bed 
made  up  as  quickly  as  possible  below  the  surface  of  the 
gp:ound,  where  it  will  retain  its  heat  much  longer  than  on 
the  surface. — W.  Keane. 


DOIXGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

kitchen  garden. 

Hebe  we  have  done  little  out  of  doors,  as  until  the  frost 
of  Thursday  morning  the  ground  was  too  wet  to  do  anything 
but  trenching,  and  even  that  would  be  better  delayed  unw 
the  ground  is  drier.  Turned  over  some  ridged-up  ground 
intended  for  Carrots,  Potatoes,  <S:c.,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
the  better  sweetened  by  a  fresh  exposure  to  the  froeU 

Potatoes,  —  Planted  some  frames,  each  set  having  been 
previously  well  rooted  in  small  pots.  •These  we  planted 
(Ash-leaved)  15  inches  from  row  to  row,  and  about  7  inchea 
in  the  row.  We  have  planted  thinner  and  thicker,  but  we 
think  the  above  is  about  the  best  for  getting  the  most  pro- 
duce in  little  room,  and  e8]>ecially  if  the  sets  have  heax 
started  in  small  single  pots,  as  they  do  not  grow  quite  so 
vigorously  afterwards  as  those  planted  out  in  a  bed  at  once. 
Planted  out  also  a  lot  in  an  earth  pit,  covered  with  oLd 
sashes,  a  little  farther  apart  from  row  to  row,  and  thej  also 
had  a  slight  bed  of  warm  leaves  below  them.  Th^  will 
succeed  those  in  frames,  as  the  latter  will  do  those  in  large 
pots,  to  some  of  which  we  gave  an  earthing  up,  chiefly  dT 
loam  and  leaf  mould,  to  prevent  the  tubers  near  the  top 
being  greened.  These  have  grown  so  very  strong  that  we 
have  been  obliged  to  move  the  pots  to  give  them  more  room, 
so  that  the  light  and  air  may  play  around  them,  as  if  the 
pots  stand  so  thick  that  the  heads  look  like  a  thicket  thej 
do  not  tuber  so  quickly,  or  ripen  so  well,  so  as  to  beoonie 
mealy,  without  which,  in  our  opinion,  a  new  Potato  is  Uttld 
better  than  a  Jerusalem  Artichoke.  When  these  and  our 
early  Potatoes  are  apt  to  grow  too  long  in  the  stalk,  or  stem, 
we  do  not  check  them  by  cutting  off  the  top,  but  we  nip  oat 
the  terminal  buds,  which  keeps  tnem  dwarfer  and,  we  b^evei, 
does  no  harm.  It  is  owing  to  the  little  head  they  msike  tbsit 
among  all  the  fine  new  kinds,  we  prefer  the  Ash-lea(  tha 
Early  Frame,  Early  May,  <&c.,  for  all  early  work.  Oat  of 
doors  they  may  be  sooner  cleared  off  the  ground,  or  the  next 
crop  may  be  planted  between  them  with  less  risk  of  injury 
to  either.  As  respects  autumn  planting  we  consider  it  to 
be  applicable  chiefly  to  light  dry  soils.  In  heavy  rich  land 
the  sets  are  apt  to  be  much  injured  in  winter,  and  the  pro- 
duce comes  no  sooner  than  irom  careful  sprinff  planting; 
Those  above,  planted  in  frames  and  the  earth  pit,  wen  left 
in  the  ridge  form,  so  that  a  little  more  earth  mi^^ht  be  added 
afterwards  in  a  nice  sunny  warm  day,  the  soil  used  beilkff 
partly  fresh  and  partly  what  had  been  used  for  MeloDB  aw 
Cucumbers,  but  all  in  a  nice  friable  condition,  and  dzyxsAibv 
than  wet.  For  placing  over  such  a  mild  hotbed  tiie  SoA 
shoiUd  be  dr'^^v  than  for  ordinaiy  planting,  aa  moiataxe  wilL 
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aaoend  from  tbe  dftinp  leaves.  One  reason  for  having  the 
Potatoes  at  once  m  the  ridge  form  was  that  the  hollow 
between  might  be  appropriate  to 

FUcw  Sawn  on  Twroea. — ^These  were  cut  4  inches  wide,  from 
2  to  8  inches  deep,  and  15  inches  long,  and  had  a  groove 
1  inch  deep  cut  along  tiie  centre,  in  which  the  Peas  were 
sown,  and  covered  with  light  soil  and  leaf  monld.]^The  kinds 
nsed  were  chiefly  Sangster^s  No.  1  ;  Sebastopol,  a  kind  sent 
to  ns  last  year,  and  which  promised  to  be  early ;  Tom  Thumb, 
Bishop's  Dwarf,  &o.  These  would  be  transpUmted  in  pieces 
to  rows  in  the  open  air,  when  the  roots  were  peering  all 
through  the  turf,  and  the  soil  outside  was  nice,  warm,  and 
mellow ;  and  after  many  years'  trial,  we  find  this  plan  gives 
ns  rather  earlier  Peas,  and  with  much  less  trouble  than 
having  to  look  after  slugs,  rats,  and  mice  all  the  winter. 
Broad  or  garden  Beans  were  sown  in  the  same  manner,  only 
the  g^roove  in  the  middle  of  the  turf  was  mode  deeper.  Some 
were  the  Dwarf  Fan,  the  Mazagan,  and  the  Early  Long- 
pod.  The  last  is  a  very  sweet  proHfic  Bean,  and  in  our 
opinion  much  more  profitable  than  some  of  the  crack  Wonder- 
fols,  which  do  not  produce  in  proportion  to  the  length  and 
size  of  the  pods.  When  it  becomes  fashionable  to  dress  the 
young  pods  like  young  fresh  Kidney  Beans,  then,  of  course, 
the  size  of  the  pod  might  be  an  object. 

Gave  more  room  to  the  Tom  Thumb  Peas  in  8  and 
12-inch  pots  in  a  frame,  as  we  cannot  as  yet  give  them  a 
better  place.  They  would  he  more  forward  if  they  had  a 
little  dry  heat.  Everything  seemed  to  prick  up  the  foliage 
to  the  sun  of  Thursday,  as  we  have  scarcely  seen  his  rays  for  : 
three  weeks,  and  much  growth  in  such  circumstances  was  i 
rather  to  be  avoided  than  encouraged.  ! 

Carrots. — Made  up  a  slight  hotbed  chiefly  from  tree  leaves  ; 
for  a  two-light  box,  and  after  covering  with  fresh  light  soil  , 
for  7  inches,   sowed  with  Early  Horn  and  Radishes.    We 
often   sow   broadcast,  but  this  time  we  drew  slight  drills  ' 
4i  inches  apart,  and  sowed  one  row  with  Carrots,  and  the  '■ 
other  with  Radishes,  of  the  Early  Frame  kinds.    This  wiU 
enable  us  to  draw  the  Radishes  without  disturbing  the  ' 
ground  about  the  young  Carrots.    If  these  Carrots  are  left 
rather  thick  and  the  most  forward  regularly  pulled,  we 
know  of  nothing  so  economical  for  produce  as  such  a  bed. 
The  Dutch  Forcing  Carrot  will  give  a  great  number  of  little 
dots,  half  the  size  of  the  Horn  Carrot.     Seedsmen  should  be  i 
careful  of  the  quality  of  the  latter,  so  as  to  save  only  from  ' 
high-coloured  specimens,  as  though  lighter-coloured  ones  | 
may  be  equally  sweet,  they  will  not  please  the  cook.    The  ' 
same  remark  applies  to  Beet.    It  cannot  be  too  dark.    Even  | 
if  equally  rich  in  saccharine  matter  it  will  not  please ;  but  ! 
the  darker  in  colour  the  richer  it  will  generally  be.    The  size  I 
is  of  less  importance;  in  fact,  many  prefer  roots  from  1  to 
2  inches  in  duimetcr  to  those  which  are  larger. 

PBUIT  OABDEN. 

Out  of  doors  pruned  a  little  on  such  days  as  Thursday. 
On  a  wet  day  pruned  the  trees.  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  on 
the  btck  wadl  of  an  orchard-house.  The  trees  are  tied  to 
cast  metal  nails  fixed  in  the  wall  as  studs  at  regular  dis- 
tances, which  prevents  the  necessity  of  filling  either  a  new 
or  old  wall  with  nail  holes,  one  of  the  best  refuges  for 
insects  and  their  eggs  and  larvte.  The  old  pieces  of  list,  and 
dippings  from  the  clothiers,  are  just  as  nice  nests  for  eggs, 
Ac,  as  the  best  breeders  among  insects  could  wish.  Wo 
will  wash  all  these  trees,  and  also  the  wall,  slightly  with 
■oap  water,  as  soon  as  we  have  another  suitable  day,  before 
painting  them  over  with  clay,  sulphur,  or  a  little  Gishurst. 
In  the  meantime  we  have  syringed  all  the  wood  and  the  wall 
with  soap  water  at  about  160*^  in  temperature. 

Strawberries. — No  weather  could  have  been  worse  for  early 
ones  swelling  or  in  bloom,  but  a  few  days  like  Thursday  will 
make  them  all  right.  We  have  moved  all  the  most  for- 
ward where  they  could  have  most  sunlight  and 'air,  and 
took  in  a  lot  more  from  frames,  where  they  had  just  been 
started  slowly  and  gradually.  Frames  or  pits  with  just  a 
little  bottom  heat  below  them  are  very  good  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  unless  with  those  having  considerable  practice  it 
IS  dangerous  to  plunge  the  pots  into  anything  like  a  hotbed. 
A,  plaoe  with  a  little  dry  heat,  which  you  could  make  moist 
vtvill,  wonld  be  better  than  any  place  of  a  hotbed  character. 
'When  the  latter  is  used  the  little  heat  from  it  will  bring  on 
the  plants  gradually,  but  it  will  be  safer  to  set  the  pots  on 
the  surface,  or  merely  fix  them  in  the  bed  an  inch  or  two  in 


depth.  We  have  known  of  hundreds  of  fine  plaata  that 
did  little  or  no  good  just  from  plunging  the  potis,  and'thns 
allowing  them  to  get  too  hot  at  the  roots.  Last  year  we 
pz^phesied  great  results  from  a  set  of  plants,  but  the  owner 
did  but  little  with  them,  and  sent  us  a  sample  of  the  pots  to 
look  at  them.  When  we  turned  the  plants  out  in  Octob^,  1868, 
the  ball  of  roots  was  as  firm  as  a  Dutch  cheese — ^fine  bold 
roots,  through  as  well  as  round  the  outside  of  the  balls,  so 
thickly  that  you  could  scarcely  have  inserted  a  needle  point 
between  them.  When  we  turned  out  the  pots  sent  in 
February  there  was  nothing  but  brown  decayed  roots  round 
the  ball — ^not  a  vigorous  spongiole  to  be  seen.  Further  dis- 
closures made  all  apparent — the  hotbed  had  overdone  the 
roots,  and  the  top  suffered  in  consequence.  Where  there  is 
the  least  chance  of  extra  heat  from  beneath  the  pots  should 
not  only  stand  on  the  surface,  but  it  would  be  better  if  they 
stood  not  on  the  bed  at  all,  but  on  slips  or  shelves  of  wood. 
Even  if  no  danger  accrues  to  the  bud  from  plunging,  any 
great  stimulus  by  heat  at  first  is  apt  to  encourage  roliage 
and  leave  fiower-buds  lagging  behind. 

When  a  vinery  or  Peach-house  is  to  be  started,  it  is  just 
as  well  to  set  the  Strawberries  in  their  place  at  first,  and 
thus  they  come  on  gradually  without  any  danger  of  the 
roots  being  injured.  We  have  always  gathered  earlier,  how- 
ever, in  a  Peach-hoiiso,  when  the  plants  had  been  encouraged 
a  little  under  glass  previously,  and  for  all  succession  crops 
it  is  bettor  to  have  the  plants  used  to  heat  before  they  are 
taken  into  the  forcing-liouso ;  but  in  all  such  cases  whatever 
bottom  heat  reaches  them  should  be  very  moderate  indeed. 

Owing  to  the  heat  and  dryness  of  last  season,  our  plants 
are  in  smaller  pots  than  usual,  except  where  two  or  three  are 
in  a  large  pot.  The  bulk  of  our  early  plants  are  in  four  and 
five-inch  pots.  Of  these  we  may  give  more  room  to  a  few  of 
the  latest  used,  but  we  will  not  repot  any  to  be  used  for  a 
month  to  come,  if  at  all,  as  a  good  produce  may  be  had  from 
small  pots  with  rich  nourishment.  As  soon  as  we  can  we 
will  give  a  lot  of  plants,  runners  of  last  season,  more  room 
in  a  border,  with  loaf  mould  and  rough  loam  placed  firmly 
round  them,  and  after  March  we  can  lift  these  with  large 
balls,  and  either  pot  or  plant  under  glass  at  once.  Sudi 
fresh-potted  plants  would  be  of  little  use  now.  Those  thus 
taken  up  later  do  very  well  even  in  pots,  especially  if  the 
pots  are  plunged  in  a  mild  hotbed,  and  plenty  of  air  g^ven 
to  the  tops  to' keep  them  cool.  Here  a  little  heat  at  bottom 
would  bring  the  roots  into  activity  and  cause  them  to  press 
against  the  sides  of  the  pot,  which  is  a  different  thing  from 
roasting  and  parboiling  roots  that  were  as  thick  as  th€iy 
could  bo  clustered  there  the  previous  autumn. 

In  a  fine  day  the  blossoms  should  be  shaken,  and  a  fine 
brush  or  a  feather  drawn  over  them  to  scatter  the  pollen. 
In  a  fine  sunny  dixy  a  slight  dewing  from  the  syringe,  not 
a  drenching,  will  tdso  help  the  same  process,  just  as  it  is 
helped  out  of  doors  by  a  warm,  sunny,  slight  shower.  An 
excess  of  damp  would  be  apt  to  wash  off  the  pollen.  A  dewy 
drizzle  attended  with  heat  and  sunshine  seems  to  open  and 
disperse  the  contents  of  the  pollen-cases.  In  December 
and  January  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  flowers  with  but 
very  littlo  pollen,  or  imperfect  anthers,  but  if  the  female 
organs  aro  all  right  the  dusting  of  the  pollen  from  other 
flowers  will  make  up  the  deficiency. 

Sprinkled  from  the  syringe  Vines  and  Peaches,  and  Figs 
moving.  Where  there  is  a  moist  atmosphere  this  is  of  less 
conseciuence ;  but  if  these  fruit  trees  have  been  painted  over 
with  Gishurst  or  other  paints,  as  sulphur  and  clay,  it  is  as 
well  to  soften  it  a  little  by  the  syringe  before  the  buds  open. 

Wo  forgot  to  say,  as  respects  the  orchard-house,  that  we 
watered  the  ground  for  a  width  of  some  3  feet  from  the  wall, 
as  when  pruning  we  found  a  few  buds  came  off  as  we  run 
our  hand  along  them  when  cutting,  which  we  attributed  to 
overdryness.  Now,  were  we  to  soak  all  the  space  at  once, 
the  evil  might  be  increased  by  a  too  great  stimulus  at  once. 
We  forgot,  also,  to  say,  that  after  syringing  the  back  wall  and 
the  trees  on  it,  we  would  have  let  the  frost,  5**  or  6**  at  least, 
into  the  house,  but  we  could  not  do  so  at  present,  as^  onr 
fruit  trees  in  pots  are  crowded  together  as  closely  as  possible, 
and  the  rest  of  the  fioor  is  covered  with  Geraniums  and 
bedding  plants,  which  we  have  kept  by  shaking  a  little  roi|gh 
dry  hay  over  them  in  frosty  nights,  and  by  putting  a  small 
fire  in  an  iron  stove  when  the  frost  was  very  severe.  We 
shall  bo  glad  when  we  can  get  all  these  things  out,  in  order 
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that  we  may  keep  back  the  blooming  of  the  trees  as  much 
as  possible.  This  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  success  in  an- 
heated  houses.  When  the  fruit  is  nicely  set,  it  is  easy  to 
hasten  maturity  by  shutting  up  early  with  sun  heat.  To  all 
with  unheated  fruit-houses  who  ha^  not  had  much  practice, 
we  would,  as  one  of  the  secrets  of  success,  say.  Use  every 
means  except  shading  to  keep  your  buds  £rom  opening  pre- 
maturely. Of  course,  when,  as  in  our  case,  such  a  house 
must  serve  many  purposes,  it  must  be  treated  accordingly ; 
but  in  an  orchaurd-house  with  nothing  but  fruit  trees,  we 
would  prevent  the  frost  entering  the  soil  to  any  depth,  and 
if  there  were  trees  in  pots  or  tubs,  we  would  protect  them, 
but  now,  unless  in  storms  and  very  severe  frosts,  we  would 
keep  the  houses  open  night  and  day  until  the  buds  began  to 
open,  when  we  would  shut  up  on  aU  nights  except  very  mild 
ones. 

ORNAMENTAL  DEPABTMENT. 

Went  on  potting  Lycopoda,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
and  would  give  bedding  plants  more  room  if  we  knew  where 
to  put  them.    Other  matters  much  the  same  as  last  and 

Erevious  weeks,  which  see.    The  only  work  out  of  doors 
as  been  turning  in  the  rough  rotten  leaf  mould  which  had 
been  scattered  on  the  ridged-up  flower-beds  and  borders, 
and  preparing  some  turf  earth-pits  for  the  work  to  which 
they  will  be  soon  applied.    In  turning  over  the  ridges  of 
the  beds  the  dung  will  be  prevented  blowing  about,  whilst 
it  will  be  kept  near  the  surface,  so  as  to  be  well  aired  and 
sweetened,  as  well  as  the  earth,  by  exposure.    The  earth- 
beds  had  been  helped  with  a  little  turf  between  the  layers 
of  earth  in  the  walls,  and  turf  all  along  the  top.    In  the 
course  of  years  the  walls  had  crumbled  inwards  consider- 
ably, leaving  the  top  turf  hanging  over  them,  so  that,  by 
waUdng  on  the  top,  there  was  a  danger  of  bringing  the  wall 
down.    Turf  was  too  scarce  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  so 
earth  was  firmly  beaten  into  the  hollows,  so  as  to  come  in  a 
straight  line  with  the  overhanging  turf;  and,  as  these  pits 
had  been  iiyured  by  the  falling  of  large  trees,  all  defects  on 
the  top  of  the  walls  were  made  good  by  fresh  turf.     We 
have  not  half  finished  yet.    We  mention  this,  however, 
chiefly  for  the  beneflt  of  our  friend  "  Wyeside,"  p.  111.    In 
heating  this  inside  wall  of  earth  the  man  left  it  firm, 
smooth,  and  shining  from  his  spade,  thinking,  no  doubt, 
and  quite  correctly,  that  he  had  done  the  job,  as  far  as  he 
went,  very  nicely,  and  in  a  workmanlike  manner.    In  sum- 
mer we  would  have  let  well  alone,  for  a  number  of  cracks 
would  be  of  little  consequence ;  but  as  we  may  expect  some 
frosts  yet,  and  we  did  not  wish  the  wall  to  be  thrown  down, 
we  asked  the  man  who  did  it  to  make  his  smooth  surface  all 
rough  by  pulling  the  teeth  of  a  rake  over  it  gently.    The 
Editors  supply  the  reasons.    We  could  say  a  good  deal  of 
the  blanket  theory.    We  would  advise  the  following  experi- 
ment:— Encase  a  bottle  firmly  in  a  dry  rough  woollen 
jacket,  and  another,  also  dry,  in  a  similar  coloured  cloth  of 
smooth  calico  or  linen,  and  expose  both  to  the  sun,  or  any 
other  heating  medium,  and  he  will  find  the  contents  in  the 
smooth-covered  bottle  will  become  the  hottest.    We  are 
sure  the  reverse  will  just  take  place  if  both  materials  out- 
side the  bottle  are  equally  kept  wet,  and  exposed  to  heat. 
We  place  a  bottle  of  water  or  wine  in  a  tight-fitting  woollen 
stocking,  keep  it  wet,  and  expose  it  to  the  sun,  when  we 
wish  to  cool  the  liquor  inside,  not  because  the  woollen 
stocking  will  evaporate  faster  than  a  cotton  one,  or  one 
made  of  hard  linen,  but  because  the  woollen  absorbs  and 
retains  the  liquid  we  apply  much  better  than  the  other 
material.  The  subject  is  one  of  considerable  importance,  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  "  Wtesidb's"  conclusions. — R.  F. 


dent  for  the  demand,  and,  as  remarked  Ust  week,  anme  new  onea  may  now 
be  had.  Greens  of  all  kinda  are  plentiful,  and  Salads  arrive  daily  from  the 
continent.  Green  Peas  from  Lisbon,  and  a  few  Tomatoe^  have  made  their 
appearance.  Of  Shaddocks,  a  larire  parcel  has  arrived  from  the  West 
Indies.  Some  new  Potatoes  from  Malta  and  Rermndas  are  to  be  had  at 
id.  per  pound.  In  the  Potato  market  there  la  still  a  heavy  Btoek,and  prices 
are  unaltered. 


R.  d.  a.  d 

Apples i  sieve    2  0to4  0 

Apricots    dox.    0  0  0  0 

Cherries   lb.    0  0  0  0 

Chestnnts  bush.  U  0  20  0 

Currants,  Red...^  sieve    0  0  0  0 

Black do.      0  0  0  0 

Pies dot.    0  0  0  0 

PUberU 100  lbs.  40  0  0  0 

Cobs   do.    50  0  60  0 

Gonseberries   ..J  sieve    0  0  0  0 

Grapes,  Hambnrghs  lb     7  0  12  0 

Muscats 8  0  14  0 

Lemons 100    5  0  10  0 


Melons ...each 

Molberries  ....  punnet 

Nectarines doz. 

Oransrefl .• *00 

Peaches  dos. 

Pears  (kitchen). ..bush. 

dessert dos. 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Plums i  sieve 

Pomefp'anates *aoh 

Quinces    ^  sieve 

Raspberries lb. 

Walunts .bush. 
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s,   d.  s.  fl 

Artichokes  each  0    0  to  0  0 

Asoaratrus handle  10    0    15  0 

BeanfiRraad J  sieve  0    0  0  0 

Kidney 100  2    6  5  0 

Beet,  Red..... do*,  l    o  8  0 

Broccoli  bundle  10  9  0 

BruwelsSprouts  i  sieve  2    6  S  6 

Cabbaire  dnjj.  16  3  0 

Capsicums  100  0    0  0  0 

Carrots bnnch  05  0  8 

Cauliflower doz.  2    0  6  0 

Celerv  bundle  10  2  0 

Cucumbers  each  2    0  5  0 

Rndlve    score  2    6  3  0 

Fennel  bunch  0    .S  0  0 

Garlic  and  Shallots  lb.  0    8  0  0 

Herbs* bunch  0    8  n  0 

Horseradish  ...  bundle  2    6  4  0 


Leeks bunch 

Lettnce dos. 

Mushrooms  pottlA 

Mufltd.  Sc  Cress,  punnet 

Onions  bushel 

pickling quart 

Parslev J  •leve 

Parsnips  ....; do«. 

Peas qnart 

Potatoes    bushel 

Radishes  dos.  bnnehM 

Rhubarb bundle 

Savoys ', dos. 

Sea-kale  ba«>»«» 

SpGiaoh 4«......sinvq 

Tomatoes ^  \  sieve 

Turnips .bunch 

VeKetableMarrowt  dox. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 

Henry  Brown,  4,  Commutation  Eow,  Liverpool. — Priced 
DueripHve  Catalogiie  of  Garden  and  Agricultural  Seeds,  Plants, 
Shrubs,  Trees,  ^c. 

Hooper  &  Co.,  Central  Avenue,  Covent  Garden  Market, 
^lOndon. — General  Spring  Catalogue  of  Flower,   Shrub,  and 
'ikhen  Garden  Seeds. 


COVENT  GAEDEN  MAEKET.— Fbbeuabt  11. 


i:(okwi*»> standing  the  aerere  weather  the  market  oontinnea  to  be  well 
'W»nM^       »•"«•  -t-e  "M"  ■ooi««»wh»t  "^ar^^r  hot  hof*»'**»**  ir^t)^  »^  sni^. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Failurk  or  Peas  (Pisum  sativum) .— Grow  them  as  advised  by  <me  of 
our  correspondents  last  wi>ek.  In  a  light  soil  like  youm  we  grew  large  cropa 
of  Peas  by  malchins:  over  the  roots,  and  watenog  with  diluted  house  sewage 
twice  a-week,  and  oftener  in  dry  weather. 

Worms  iji  Camrt.lia  Pots  (CrtmeWiVi).— The  worms  will  do  little  harm 
so  far  as  directly  affectinfc  thn  roots  of  the  plants  is  oonoemed.    The  ehlef 
injury  they  do  arises  from  roakintr  the  soil  loose  abont  the  roota  and  ehoklng 
up  the  drainaec.  maklns:  the  soil  like  a  morass.    This  is  the  reason  the  soil 
in  your  pots  dries  so  slowly,  nnd  when  it  does  it  will  roost  likely  gei  aa  bard 
as  a  btick ;  and  when  wet  it  will  be  as  sour  as  soil  taken  from  a  stagDani 
ditch.    Your  pots,  wo  presume,  are  jast  in  the  best  position  for  being 
affected  by  the  lime  water,  as  the  bad  drainage  will  keep  the  water  longer 
in  the  DOt.    A  shovfdful  or  half  a  peck  of  quicklime,  and  well  atirred,  will 
be  sufficient  for  a  thlrtr-six-gallon  barrel.    You  may  use  more,  hat  the 
water  will  be  little  or  no'stroncet*  in  consequence.    Let  it  stand  a  day  or  so 
till  the  water  in  quite  clear.    If  the  lime  is  fresh  burned  the  water  will 
taf>te  sharp  if  you  put  a  little  on  your  tongne.     A  good  soaking  or  two 
will  bring  most  of  the  worms  to  the  top  of  the  pot,  where  the  poor  fhfaigi 
will  wrigsle  and  die.    This  plan  persevered  in  will  settle  the  womw,  but  it 
will  not  make  the  plants  healthy,  nn  you  would  wish  to  see  them,  withoat 
frphh  arran^ting  the  drainat^e,  and  picking  out  at  least  some  of  the  worst 
soil— the  sour  and  claggy  portions  of  it.    In  this  dull  weather  we  would, 
unless  in  extreme  case*,  be  satisfied  with  doing  that.  Instead  of  Oiiiig 
frequent  doses  of  lime  water.    When  the  ball  is  turned  out  yon  could  eateh 
many  of  the  worms ;  nnd  if  yon  sent  a  sanall  pointed  wire  through  vaA. 
throagh  the  ball  the  worms  would  be  sure  to  show  themselTes,  and  as  thla 
work  must  be  done  at  any  rate  we  would  prefer  doing  it  now,  instead  of 
usins  two  or  three  doses  of  lime  water.    In  getting  rid  of  the  wormt  and  a 
lot  of  the  80ur  »oil,  you  may  require  to  place  the  plants  in  smaller  pota^and 
use  rather  light  sandy  soil,  to  caure  the  fresh  roots  to  form  freely,  and  wbm. 
they  are  running  stronf^ly  in  the  fresh  and  welUdrained  soil  then  yon  naj 
give  a  larger  ahift.    The  mere  k  lling  of  the  worns  with  lime  watcnr  will  not 
make  your  plants  healthy. 

Manurk  for  Rosrs— Economical  FoRCT»io>nousE  (SottfA  l>evMi).—Oood 
hotbed  manure  well  rotted,  or  a  mixture  of  hotse  and  cow-dung  OM  year 
old.  Of  artificials— superphosphate,  and  drainings  from  the  dunghill*  as  tbo 
buds  thrivp.  A  hipped  or  span-l-oofed  house  will  be  the  beat  ibr  tho  pur* 
pase,  either  so  nnrrow  a<<  to  have  a  platform  on  each  side  and  a  walk  np  tho 
middle,  or  ko  wide  as  to  have  a  platform  or  stage  in  the  middle  and  UROWsr 
platforms  on  the  sides. 

Peaks  ov  Thorh  Stocks  {JT.  W.  T.).— AU  the  varieties  which  wt  Ibmsis 
succeed  on  Thorn  Stocks,  have  already  been  mentioned  by  ns— tIi.,  Vkax 
of  Winkfield,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Josephine  de  Malinos,  S^jritaasnd 
Swan's  Egg. 

WiLLiArf^'s  CoKSBRVATORT  (J.  TF.).— There  is  no  mlstako  on  onr  pirt* 
It  is  on  page  175  of  our  last  volume,  No,  179,  August  SOtb. 

Pkar  (TVro).— There  is  no  Pear  named  Vicar  of  Wak^eH.    It  Is  a  1 

take  for  Vicar  of  Winkfield. 

Cottage  Qardekers*  Dictioxart  (^Ireca).— Itisnot  a  new  sditfn^ ; 
does  it  include  any  plants  Introduced  during  the  last  seven  yesrs. 

STRii«oi*ra  Peach  Tress— Spurs  o:f  Apricot  Tanns  <C.  P.).— Tot  WMU 
see  in  **  Doings  of  the  Last  Week,*'  that  a  little  softeidng  of  tho ' 
gentle  syringing  would  be  an  advantage  in  dry  annny  wsathar.    Im 
cloudy  weather  it  is  of  little  consequenesi    As  to  too  AprloolBi  tho ! 
they  are  to  the  wall  In  moderation  the  better;  baft  wo  woold  itigr  A 1 
until  the  frnit-bnds  show  more,  aad  th«  ahortoi  tkMi  long  wgtn^  If 
-•All  t^ave  er'^r**  '*i  bods  behind  them. 


ju.  IHl]         JOUBNAL  OP  HOBTICULTUaB  AKD. COTTAGE  (JABDEKHB, 


HMnn  Bkul  Guihoou  (TWdnA'ai).— Far  neh  *  null  hosM 
(I  Int  bj  H)  ■  nna  eut-lnm  ■taig,  irlLli  flit  hnd  tor  n  ina  tohI  or 
«iMr,  nil^  b*  Biuh  tha  tawdlHt ;  m  ■  •mill  hrtgk  don  Kt  ln>id)  of  lbs 
boOL  TbBB*ilbHlwoDldMminit)ltiu»e*oiitaJile,nTlOlncluivMa, 
11  UMba  dMB.  ud  11  imihM  iDiif .  uiil  t  •mill  Sub,  nj  i  lacku  wid«  iBilda 
mtMon,  ud  T  lochH  dtep,  btlDV  tb*  tiled  floor.  Tba  prWdpU  of  tha 
KMdMB  vum  ii  Jut  a  ainiait  Amiea,  with  a  idiDka  cblDmtr  tran  tt, 
with  fampir  Is  TCgvliM  It,  a  cbamhar  all  round  tbs  tamuw,  and  ttaai  tbli 
<hmb«r  an  Islat  Into  tha  boau  for  tli*  baled  lir.  and  i  lowu  opBaina  tor 
eold  ab-  lo  kaap  np  tba  clnnbillon  lew  or  niori  on  ibe  Pulniiiu  prindplt. 
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baUeriodotb 

ceHort  hi*e  d 

r  KURruful  (ffo 

TOur  urg  will 
Tonr  dm  obj« 

■bine  the 

don  Is  to 

<3npu  ETo.n 

n  Vine. 

tw-«  rEplicedwllh  Equi 

niinaia,  littli 

ib.t  one  foonh 

DwnlikeibiU-b 

but  <:bircilll  would  biT 

itaoDld~tiiTT  f 

Sl^^.Ti'-l.' 

.pide,  b 

I  neitbfr  tiFlTec 

ikw£.    . 


Wiih  the 
tollif*  of 


HOeptlon  or  Ibe  wbtU^h  toluge  oF  MiDgleill.  ind  Ihi  

tbe  Golda  Chiin,  the  whole  mlanr  at  the  flowan  Kill  be  pink.  Wb«C 
wouldjromiTiDean-DBnillrijriiDr  IwoTitnllinra  EoMwjit  MuBgleill,  ind 
then  flllini  lie  (our  bedi.  3,  wUh  brown,  purple,  or  bluo!  We  hire  Jait 
nolloed  thjt  jon  propoM  Flower  at  Uie  Dii  u  i  Ijorder  lo  Trtnibini  Hoie— 
well  no  be  It.  Tliea  tou  could  ubo  Mingle.'  on  the  rlihl-hind  tide,  wblcb 
we  like  tellBr  ih-ia  the  other  iW»,.nrtjou  conic  uw  Golden    g      j      fl 

conilder  Ihit  Al  Jwjto  1.  good  enough  for  yoor  crninl  btd  7,  7 

iBdycB  .hoolahiTe.i  jtilow  lo  llghtupTimrtfiar  bed.G  a  ,  a 
or  Purplo  Klnn.  Tde  bed.  would  then  .tend  T.  ytllow;  n,l.  8  6  8 
(CJrltt;  with  MinglnU ;  B,  B,  6,  6,  Purplo  King,  with  Virle»itod  Aljunm 
iprioklBd  Ihrgngb  It. 


-iihdrjh 

Torslriw.'STllncB 

M  blame  o 

it.     We  reir  tha 

r/»;i).— Tkia  il  u^thlnE  bnC  birdx. 


.^1  -f^"}  '"^  '^  '""  1"  "I'  •""  'b™,  notll  April,  vou  woild  be  ooutb.  mer  the  end  of  June,  li.  lenerlc  nime  li  dtriired  from  ariii,  « 
rS  hI-  "^  '"  5"  '■".'"  1?"?'''^;^^;  consent  lo  lift  tliB.r.  in  M.rch,  mak'ni  ,p(„,head.  In  refcrenca  to  tba  poinled  peUl.  ot  the  flo.tn.  Tba  flowen 
tte  drainage  pond  an.]  ■  hnrdtr  SO  Inehe.  deep,    xpre.d  Ihe  rwl.  out,  ind     „,  ,n,,i|_  jf„ol.h  whiii.  nndbut  ilule  iUn^ilvoin  ihe  tje,  i.ut  in  feUowed 


ippearanca,  end  fine  mui 


(op  lit  u  Dlghi  11  Utdribl 
Wnri-w.iBUfa  t  G.i 

btleke,  ud  In  ihl?wi'  I'l 


lie  of  tba  Hollj  and  ihc  Thorn,  you  inoit  wait  a  good  <thlle  for  their 
uuing  np:  but  iflcr  that  tou  cm  pot  off,  md  the  jtculiog.  wlU  gin  llttlo 


l"jiW.    It  would  111 


inner  Willi  of  i  Cucnmbrr-pil  ulgeon.bo-i^d,  to  ihjt  the  bcit  irocn  tii^-  ihooi.  onaloied.  which  have  t>?Ba  twice  dreasedHLihQiehurat  compound,  OBa 

ILnlngeiniy  pivi  Into  the  bvC.    Tl^Ihe  bed  I.  not  lined,  ami  Cucnmbpri  are  dreg^inir  lEiaireujfihof  l^o....aiidihe  .econdutaMrengLhoridujiLtolho 

BotrctiiilindbiriT,  It  li  not  ncemirrlD  haie  the  wulliplgion.hukd  ;  but  fnlluuof  water li,we.hoDillliiuk,  dead. 'Vouitreoliiheworsiiufctiedwitb 

IkUDOllnliiKecinlwiriven,  indcanaFq>iei>i:yn<)eiiir*bHliffarded  when  Ihe  .01111  Fear  lole  of  .n;  thul  we  hive  .een.    If  rou  (et  rid  ot  iboenemj 

IbebiitDf  thebcddrclinee.    When  the  njll>  >ru  built  lulld  lining.  pLiccd  with  hi] f  a  dozen  dre'iin  14.  v°u  will  do  xelU  bui  we  loir  tbe  dte.>ln(  & 

acMnittheBgitellltleheatlolbebcd.  unl;  pinlill;  ip^ilied,  or  jour  Glihurtt  ia  weaker  ihan  oura.    Aiolutionof 
Ko«  SiiB  SowiHo  (H™).-Tbe  llr.t  week  in  Mirch  !•  i,  »00d  lime  10  '  J?"?'""""' 'uJi' ^"  "iiSinhe'battlu^n  de«ro*  in"''l2!Ilct.'t™»*^^ga 

loan,  and  pluge  lu  Sietjo^reuod.  "b '  id Jnl' ™ aj  ippeir  in  April  ""',?!  ""'J"';  "'J°k''^  'Pf '''■'!»,  ^}*  dreislDg  with  a  btu.h  w^lof  It 

or  MiT,  bn»  the  Htdl  Terj  olw"   ^     --  -   -  -  ■     -—  ■- ■-  —" '"      w-n^l  >hn  hruahinioulodirE  a  iraal  m.uT.  .nd  the  wood  iooka 

Scorca  Snrp  ih  Piixt  roe 
•laplr  powderad  tobacco,  ind  1 

la  pnd,  bU  wa  ibonld  have  mil 
Mpalii.    BeaidiinnSbclng.tr> 


egeute  nntil 

he  .pring  of  .h.. 

rcrTS™"fi""».iS°. 

tuilung  OMlodgE  a  great  maur,  and  the  wood  look« 
It  1)  Mlomihlng  what  hl.uc  1  blUlhlng  w.th  walar 

1.    The  efllcjcT  uf  any  cute  dEptndi  quite  aa  mueb 

unu  (A.  B.).- 

-Bcolch  .nnl*  !a 

on  a  of  Ihe  bwt 

temperitura  of  W.  b 

ru.hing  It  well  Into  the  crick'  aid  cteTlcei  of  tha 

UarkVe.ro  being  tiken 

forthepurpoie. 

will  do  moTO  good  thin 

hilf  idoMnpinlalonei. 

Til    CBLTVlt^A  S 

coun  11  powbla  to  tbe 

(oilowini  queclion..     How  la  Ihe  Tea  plant  beM  gal- 

"V^ w''".5d'""' 

tiT.tedlnlndi.1    Hdk 

loon  It  oointi  Intfl  produce  of  leif  lur  githeilDiI 

Huw  l.na  11  eontlBUfi 

proOuoifol    Whit  lathe  hpst  WIT  of  ptunbig  tha 

reipUoiT    Ought  it 

0  bo  pruned  eTaiJ'  jeart    How  minr  pluU  on  an 

urel    Wh.ll>iioad 

leiigeeropoffan.cret    What  li  the  belt  work  on 

leicoltiviilon?    (/n^ 

Guden.,  Kew.  hg  wil 

IhereWAnEMjcn 

Ibe  Cultlvition  and  Hinufaetura  ot  Tea  in  Jan," 

'..uLlated  from  the  Dot 

mi.lu-.bein. 

mllqnoatbeinbjeetw 

ahouldiprl;  in  iDdU  la  tha  IMntot  of  the  Sahomn- 

tbaApUi  fimii* ;  md  cliy.  becauH  Ugi'ei  c 
IbhMi  bj  tonnbig  1  c<»t  urcr  thorn.    CI17  a 

Ot  Mnariula  Oaweti  «I  anicinenili;  the  "hole  ilint  lo  flower -hould  ™f  Ueianlum.jon  .pe^of  do  weilont  of  dootilu  1  ■ 

taMM,   Tb*  Madlbif  nnlTed  bu  no  good  propeitle-  ae  u  flarl.ti'  flower,  '^^^^^,^°  iMif^kwZlj 

TIW,«^»  bS&ij'  "  «l.S?"i  ^'ttlU'°l.'r.°iwng°'l'co^M'M  tl^  .hVoh'^'uBlhe  MjS^"VoUtB™°ii''ib^''X« 

ftr!f»2!fVsilSS^»lSJi.  a^'"f  D^'ilh, "iS'jo'u'wH  '^  '"'den  Hjgtomelet.    lla pHoe la  lb.  6i., and  Mr.  Ci 

taitftlalBiptKCaaaupolBMdontlnToarownSDatr.  •  liuden,  London., 
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[  rabnur  M,  «U. 


Aftttitt  tan< „  ^. 

bwdTiMirtru  w*  Imnw,  mynhfre  in  lh<  _, 


w(W™,)-T.min.rpt.. 
v  »'  llnrdi.  and  vhsn  Uia  rii- 
■IthallulearihcoUlrool  to 
.    Hiitiii  n  tbrta  to  (h*  1i<>tti«d 


Imiuliiullhrinln  pota.uf- 
■  flirlnl«ht,  hHden  fft,  pro. 

. I. end  of  Mil,  ■i.d  then  plant  ont. 

Yanr  plan  or  niglnn  rroin  cuulnga  vlthont  *n^  ixniiHi  ol  the  ofil  rooi  !■ 
•  gooilnioilf  or  prup(ga<lD|ihen«ir  End  nnK>r», hut  the  plant*  Hron'oaUr 
niU,  and  OowBT  at  a  Inter  prniHt.  Thrr  nmM  Rovrr  poonei  br  pnttlnr 
ManiotIillwflivtlDeUTe«,>ndaitheahoMi  aprnir  rwoving  tbtm  all 
tntoae.  TbtowlUbcTerratniiii.  and  ma/be  planicdoui  with  1ti  flower- 
tod*  snilT  expanihd.  We  like  lo  plant  a  Rood  iironir  pi  ^nr,  und  ba>s 
lOiRH  tai^y.  HmtU  planti  Irom  cniilnini.  Ih'iDRh  Ulr.  D*Dallr  gin  thr 
bMt  B»inr<.  TbF  main  iiolnti  to  be  aUanilKl  in  tn  nnlrr  in  ■■•••  i)>hu.. 
•arlr,  la  Id  bf  tin  in  icoud  lime,  and  to  ban 


in  llf.  A.  r.).- 


er  to  onr  Ingnli 


, ,  _, , ,....',  all  tine  a(tre*in«  that 

_)(  OnaphBlliim  iBinlAphrllam,  and  all  mnnDendlnn  a  little  wnrk  nn 
tlphleplIIlt^ptlUlIlledat  Mnnleh,  cnlltlod,  "Ol- AIprBFOani  ii  Drulgh- 
iMOaDEdderBchweli."  The  mon  modeni  botanlnl  nine  of  rlie  plant  li 
Lewhipi-rilnin  bdTeilcnra.  and  a  •err  Hnod  itorlTal  t  or  it  li  in  the  "  Botunical 
Xigatlne,"  t  IKg.  Our  DoireipnH'lPnt  "M.  A,  1^"  hadxntnuednul  it, 
tai  IraatKd  tbem  yttj  JadiclouilT  bj  pltnttnn  "  the  pot  In  whleb  ihe 
tMda  an  nan  under  a  north  <rall,  b<rneiuh  the  inns',  ai  It  Is  dltflcnlc  to 
■ndanjrriarkplaeacal'lrnanitb;"  but  r\i-.  iriilics  for  wmo  pothive  dirTE- 


liTe  or  Dig  o.nyn 

h  ™.  jgnwlne  In  «ndr  peal,  well  drainc 

a  pariidox  which  I  will,  hoireTer,  BaKsfoctorilj  explain 
ter.  I  doubt  not  that,  hnd  I  not  been  compelled  by 
:^e  yoTir  first  leader  on  the  abore 
subject,  your  Bubscquent  romftrka  might  probably  hare  been 
equally  in  hrtmtony  iritli  my  views.  It  happsns,  howoTer. 
that  jou  have  been,  and  atill  are,  pnbliBhine  my  "Treatiae 
on  Poultry-lteepiag  iu  a  ComiQercial  Paint  of  View,"  which, 
jadginfc  from  the  number  of  letters  I  have  receired  since 
the  pnblicotion  of  jour  leader,  requesting  a  proapeetuB 
with  a  view  to  taking  shares  in  the  Company,  aeemiTi^ly 
leads  many  persons  to  infer  that  I  am  the  promoter  of  fiie 
Company  alluded  to  in^our  article.  I  beg  to  inform  yoDT 
readers  that  I  have  not  the  Bli|;htaBt  .knowledge  of  that 
Company  or  its  promoter.  It  is  trne  that  I  bave  bad  offers 
from  many  persons  to  tiike  shares  in  a  company  which  I 
might  form  under  th^  Limited  Liability  Act,  to  Cftiry  ont  my 
system  of  poultry-keeping  and  e(f p-presei^ng  j  but  iny 
invariiLbto  answer  has  been,  that  if  a  company  were  pro- 
moted by  any  other  party  I  should  be  happy  to  contxibate 
my  experience  and  professional  aervices  to  the  snoceis  of  the 
undertaking,  but  that  I  could  not  afford  to  become  Its 
promoter. 

Kow,  what  I  agree  with  yoti  in  is  this : — That  ware  a 
company  farmed  for  poultry-keeping  on  a  large  scale 
according  to  the  prevailing  eystem,  it  would'prova  a  certain 
failure,  and  this  for  the  reasons  yon  so  jusUy  point  oat  In 
your  leader ;  so  far,  therefore,  I  quite  agree  with  yon,  and 
aware  of  yotir  great  experience  and  knowledge  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  advantages  Joint-Stook  Companies  hare  oob- 
ferred  on  the  forming  interest,  by  executing  dr^nage  works 
and  bnilding  homesteads  at  a  rental  charge,  by  letting 
machinery  on  hire,  by  the  manufacture  of  arti&dal  nunnre, 
UC;  I  donbt  not  that  yonr  snbseqnent  remsrka  on  the 
joint-Btock  principle  applied  to  ponltTy-breediog  wouU 
have  been  equally  identical  with  my  views.  In  the  flnt 
jjlaco,  the  Limited  Liability  Act,  which  has  done  mora  tar 
the  prospority  of  the  country  than  any  preoeding  Aot, 
although  it  lioj  in  many  instances  proved  a  Umitad  •■•• 
dctertninnte  loss  to  shareholders,  has  yet  been  the  mMvs 
of  bleasiag  na  with  the  practical  ase  of  those  admirable 
inventions  which  add  so  mncli  to  our  comfort,  i  iiiiiiiiiisiiMi. 
security,  and  national  prosperity,  and  whitdi  no  printo 
persona,  however  vast  their  fortnnea,  oonld  poBsth&  bun 


carried  oat.     In  fact,  the  very  ei 

is  to  assist  improvements  to  be  praeUoalty  realised  wlltest 

•„.^,A.  i^ii:-  ^-"ii  Ti*\.     I  haye  seen  too  many  fkilnrM  of 
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most  proadiaag  nnderUkiUKi  to  advise  any  person  to  invest 
hia  all  in  kbj  acbame,  howeyec  promiaiiiK.  Yet  I  oonnot 
ehnt  my  eyea  to  the  adviiita^ea  that  wooM  be  ooaferred  on 
the  eonat^  by  a  Joint'Stodc  Company  for  poultry-br«odiiig 
and  •gg-pnaerrina  on  Bcientifia  prindples,  or,  at  somo  may 
call  it,  V  actificwl  means ,-  add  takint^  ;our  atatemant 
that  <rre  import  at  the  rata  of  odb  million  of  eggs  dail/, 
with  an  increasing  conaaniptioi],  as  a  basis,  there  vonld 
seemiDsly  be  Toom  enough  for  a  score  of  companies. 
I  wiU  not  enter  into  details  as  to  bow  aucli  ' 
ODglit  to  be  managed,  but  I  entirely  agree  with  yonr 
condluding  Tflmarka,  that  poultry  kept  in  very  large 
nnmbers  togethei',  and  left  to  roam  in  all  weathers,  are  sub- 
jeot  to  disease,  which  aqion  spreads,  and  profit  disappears. 
—Qwo.  K.  GmuK,  C.E. 


THE   POULTBY  CLUB. 

LxRT  any  misoonatruction  mi^ht  be  placed  on  silence,  I 
with  to  Btate,  in  reply  to  yoor  corroapondent  "TiuiD  Exhi- 
BiTon,"  and  to  the  remarks  in  your  "Letter  Boi,"  that  it 
is  cot  the  intention  of  tho  Stenoirds  of  the  Poultry  Clnb 
to  enter  into  any  discussion  on  its  merite  or  cocstitation 
tbrongh  the  colnmns  of  the  press. 

The  oirculor  aent  out  to  upwards  of  fooi  hundred  eihi- 
biton.  with  a  view  to  make  its  oljeots  more  generally 
known,  will  have  informed  your  correspondent  that  the 
"  Hon.  Secretary  will  be  hi^ipy  to  give  iuformation  on  all 
snl^ectiB  connected  with  the  Club ;"  and  I  nov  repeat  that 
all  courteous  oommoaioations  will  be  promptly  and  fully 
replied  to,  but  under  no  drcnmatancee  will  anonymous 
letters  through  the  press,  or  attacks  consisting  of  vague 
iuoendoee,  be  considered. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Clab  will  be  published  from  tinie 
to  time;  a  list  of  its  members  and  officers,  n  statement  of  its 
otgects,  and,  after  the  next  general  meetinc;.  a  copy  of  its 
bye-lawB,  which  are  now  in  conrse  of  republication,  will  be 
Rt  the  service  of  any  one  applying  for  them. 

It  ia  the  wish  of  the  ptomoUra  that  the  Club  atand  or  fall 
on  its  merits.  Its  nambers  are  daily  increasing,  and  its 
officers  are  folly  determined  that  no  amount  of  icdividuaJ 
cavilling,  e«  poris  atatenntnto.  or  editorial  cold  water,  shall 
deter  them  from  carrying  out  what  they  coneidei  its  legiti- 
mate ends.  I  may  odd  Uiat  tEe  discountenancing  of  dealer 
jnd^es  ia  one  of  their  principal  objects,  and  they  sec  nothing 
in  tbeir  list  of  judges  at  variance  with  iL 

It  was  in  your  colnmns  that  this  great  reform     

pnUidy  advocated,  and  on  that  point  at  least  the  officers  of 
the  Clab  feel  anre  of  your  sympathy. — Feed.  Wm.  Zcebosst, 
Hon.  jSm.  (pro.  tern.) 


MAHTWICH  POULTRY  EXHIBITIOS. 
Tnu  Exhibition  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  cloaing 
Bbow  of  the  season,  and,  although  limited  to  the  iuimcdiato 
locality— vit.,  a  circle  of  thirteen  miles  from  Saotwich — the 
competition,  in  the  majority  of  the  classes,  is  such  as  wonld 
pat  to  the  blush  many  meetings  of  far  higher  preten- 
HJona.  llie  Nantwich  Show  is  consequently  regardi^d  with 
much  interest  among  poultry  amateurs,  and  never  locks 
a  large  number  of  visitors.  Nothing  is  ever  left  undone 
tlikt  tmn  tend  to  the  comfort  of  the  birds  eihibitetl,  or  the 
plMwnre  of  those  persons  who  may  attend  the  Show,  by  the 
gentlemen  who  ofBciate  on  the  Nantwich  Couunitteo;  and 
tha  popularity  of  this  Show  is  also  very  greatly  enhanced 
bj  Vta  untiring  attention  of  Hr.  Edwin  Rhodes,  as  Hon, 
Saoretary-  Quietade,  order,  and  regularity  are,  therefore, 
saivvsal  throughout  the  whole  proceediuge.  Sooic  of  our 
moat  noted  breeders  of  exhibition  pi^idtry  residing  within 
the  tiuita  to  which  competition  is  restricted,  sc^irctily  any 
dm  NfllDa  to  differ  materially  from  those  met  with  at  all 
ottarlooalshows;  and  the  Game  fowls  raised  ri^undNintwich 
■n  Mted  for  being  eicelleut,  theii'  roputation  in  the  cock- 
vKt  Mng  established  for  a  \oTig  series  of  jes-m  prior  to  the 
matitntion  of  our  earliest  poultry  eihiliitions.  These  birds 
atfll  Km^n  universal  favourites  in  the  distriet;  and, 
MMMfoeBtly,  it  is  *bT  no  means  uncommon  for  some  of 
oar  ntNt  noted  breeders  of  Game  fowls  to  canviiaa  this 
neigbbourhood  closely  in  search  of  specimeuB  for  the  show- 


pen.    For  burds  equal  to  the  requirements  of  snch  partial, 

therefore,  a  very  liberal  price  is  frequently  obtained.  Saoh 
encouragement  naturally  fosters  a,  spirit  ot  emulation :  and 
hence  it  is  that,  year  by  year,  the  competition  in  these 
olasaea  invariably  increases.  The  variety  of  Game  fowls 
most  esteemed  about  Nantwich  ia  the  Brown  Beds.  This 
is  easily  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  they  aie  known 
to  be  the  hardest  fighters  of  all  Game  fowls. 

This  neighbonrhood  is  also  famous  for  its  strain  of  Bed 
Pile  Game  fowls  ;  and  yet  another  breed  of  vety  hard- 
feathered  Game  cocks  are  to  be  commonly  met  with,  exhi- 
bited by  the  Naniwich  breeders  as  Black  Beds,  but  they  ai« 
far  too  dark-coloured  for  show  fowls  of  that  feather.  They 
have  every  appearance,  however,  of  bein;;  birds  of  great 
power  and  courage.  The  Spaniah  classes  at  Nantwich  were 
indisputably  good.  We  regretted  to  seu,  however,  in  a 
highfy  commended  pen,  decidedly  the  best  cock  shown  with 
all  the  sei-rations  of  the  comb  frosted  completBly  off,  leaving 
liJTn  as  useful  as  before  for  stock  pui-poaee,  but  mining  him 
for  ever  as  «  show  bird.  Proprietors  of  highly-bred  Spanish 
fowls  cannot  posaibly  bo  too  careful  in  giving  thoir  best 
birds  due  protection  fiom  intenae  cold. 

Following  the  order  of  the  catalogue,  Aylesbury  Suets 
stand  neit.  and  a  finer  collection  is  rarely  met  with;  the 
Rouen  Ducks  were  also  very  good.  In  Turkeys  the  birds, 
individually  oonsidoi..>d,  wore  perfect,  but  n  proper  regard  to 
matching,  as  to  feather,  scemud  diaregotded.  The  ckst  for 
Oeeae  comprised  only  three  pene,  a  beautiMly -feathered 
pair  of  Canadians,  and  two  uuosuolly  good  pens  of  the 
Embden  variety. 

I  AH  the  Dorkings  were  good,  and  fit  to  compete  at  much 
larger  meetings. 

In  CochinM,M.c.  Tudman,  of  Whitchurch,  aeems  to  have 

'  absolutely  frightened  all  competition  out  of  the  field.  That 
gentleman's  well-known  birds  were  shown  in  excellent 
condition,  and  well-merited  the  prises  they  obtained  j  but 
we  do  hope  another  year  to  find  some  enterprising  I'osident 

'  amateur  or  another  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  prevent 

I      The  "  Selling  claEs  "  was  good,  and  several  pens  changed 

I  The  Oama  fowl  classes  generally  were  quite  suflcient  to 
1  sustain  the  high  repute  of  tho  district,  numbers  of  the 
I  Brown  Reds  being  as  closa  an  approach  to  perteotion  as 
could  well  bo  supposed.  The  competition  in  this  variety 
has  been  rarely  equalled,  and  a  number  of  these  birds 
speedily  changed  ownership.  Wo  regretted  much  to  see 
a  very  excellent  pun,  and  a  prizewinner,  subjected  to  the 
loss  of  its  premium  through  an  improper  entry  as  to  owner- 
ship. Why  cannot  men  eitlicr  observe  the  rules  laid  down 
or  decline  competition  f  The  att-empt  to  thua  covertly  take 
prizea  is  a  dangerous  experiment  in  every  case,  as  foots 
among  the  n on- successful,  however  carefully  concealed,  will 
olways  ooze  out,  and  subsequent  eipoEure  cannot  bring 
with  it  anything  covetablo  in  the  retrospect,  as  regulations 
must  be  enforced.  The  winner  of  the  Nantwich  VictuaUen' 
silver  cup,  for  the  beat  Game  cockerel,  was  a  splendid  speci- 
men of  BrownKoJ.  although  barely  recovered  from  "dubbing" 
The  Hamimrghs  were  many  of  them  good,  whilst  the 
Poland!  were  of  eitreme  merit;  here,  however,  as  in  the 
Cochins,  Mr.  Heath,  with  his  capital  collection  of  Silver- 
apangled  ones,  seema  to  frighten  all  rivals  away.  Soma 
very  good  Game  Banbinw  wore  shown,  both  Black  Beds  and 
Duckwings.  The  entries  for  the  '■  Any  other  Variety  clasa" 
were  six  in  numhcr.  firom  four  dilierent  exhibitors,  yet, 
singularly  enough,  every  pen  consisted  of  Bralmias.  TIl» 
are  justly  prized  about  Nantwich  as  winter  lajers,  for  pnl- 
lets  of  this  variety  rarely  diseuntinue  lajLog  even  should  the 
weather  become  suddenly  eevere. 

The  collection  of  Pigeons  was  not  so  large  as  uBual,  but 
embraced  many  perfect  pens.  Among,  the  moat  praise- 
worthy specimens  were  some  Dun  Carriers,  an  excellent 
clasa  of  Dragons,  and  Nuns  as  near  perfection  as  could  be 
hoped  for.  ^Uuong  the  eitiaa  were  some  very  good  White 
Dovts  and  well- conditioned  Lahore  Pigeons. 

The  collect'on  of  Sijiging  Birds  was  good,  and  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  Show  WHS  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
the  Skylark  ever,  perhaps,  exhibited. 


Si-OLE  Gmi  Cocas  (iuj  cnlonrl.-FlnH.  E.  Ho" 
T.  BnrgeH,  Bor>rdilB.    Third,  3.  Willsy,  LuJ 
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Viekers,  Wybnnbnry.  Highly  Commended,  G.  Willlami,  Aoton ;  A.  Bobin- 
•on.  Wrenbury.  Commended.  J.  O.  Kenyon,  Maeefen ;  R.  Ashley,  Nant- 
wich ;  J.  R.  Court 

Qamm  (BUck.breasfed  Reds).— Flrat,  J.  Smith,  Winaford.  Second, 
A.  Phillips.  Winsford.  CAtcAaw.— First,  —  Miller,  Wybnnbury.  Second, 
J.  Heath,  Nantwich.  Third,  J .  Grocott,  Banbury.  Commended,  J.  M. 
Fiffgotfc,  Stapeley ;  T.  Moore;  A.  Heath,  Wins'ord;  G.  WUIIams. 

Game  (Brown-breasted  Reds).— First,  T.  WhitUngharo,  Batherton.  Ee> 
eond,  W.  Galley,  Nantwich.  Chickens. ^Fiist,  T.  Bvrgess,  Barleydam. 
Second,  E.  Bowers,  Nantwich.  Third,  W.  R.  Walton,  Wybunbury.  Highly 
Commended,  T.  Edge,  Winsford ;  A.  Heath.  Winsford 

Game  (Any  other  Variety).— First,  R.  Ashley,  Nantwich.  Second  with- 
held. G)mroended,  R.  Roberta  Ravensmoor.  CAtdbeiM.— First,  R.  Crewe, 
Borland.    Second.  J.  Pedley,  Nantwich. 

Game  Hens  (Any  Tariety).— First,  W.  Galley,  Nantwich.  Secend,  W. 
Fisher,  Ravenbmoor.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Tharsfleld,  Audlem ;  W. 
Galley;  H.  Oakes,  Nantwich.  C>mmended,  T.  Dodd,  Broad  Lane;  J.  Dodd, 
Broad  Lane. 

Beabxa  Pootras.— First,  W.  Woolley,  Bonbory.  Second,  W.  B.  Etches, 
Whitchurch.    Commended,  J.  Healh,  Nantwich. 

Spanish.— First,  J.  Dean,  Winsford.  Second,  R.  Hulse,  Winsford. 
Highly  Commended,  W.  Woolley,  Banbury;  J.  W.  Holding,  Nantwich. 
Commended,  W.  Woolley.  Chickena.-Fint,  J.  Heath,  Nantwich.  Second, 
W.  B.  Etches,  Whitchurch.    Commended,  Miss  Hill. 

DosKiNos  (White).— First,  Mrs.  Tollemache,  Dorfold  Hall.    Second,  J. 

Piatt,  Swanlow. 

^OBxiMos  (Any  other  colour).— First.  T.  Bnrges*,  Barleydam.    Second, 

Rer.  £.  Dancombe,  Bathomley.     0»cJk«n«.— First,  T.  Burgess.    Second, 

Mrs.  Broughton,  Wistaston.     Commended,  Mrs.  Tollemache,  Dorfold  HalL 

Cochim-Cbima  (Cinnamon,  Buff,  and  Partridge).— First  and  Second,  E. 
Tndman,  Whitchurch.  Chickens. —  Yir^t  and  Second,  E.  Tudman.  Highly 
Ctommended,  J.  Withlnshaw,  jan. 

Cochim-China  (Any  other  colour).— First,  J.  Datton,  Banbury.  Second, 
J.  Dodd,  Miii«hull  Vernon.  Highly  Commended,  G.  Williamson,  Nantwich. 
Chickens.— rirnX,  J.  Dodd.  Second,  G.  Williamson.  Highly  Commended, 
J.  Dutton. 

Cochih-China  Cocks  (Sweepstake).— Prixe,  J.  Withinshaw,  Jan.,  Nant- 
wich. 

PoLANDs  (Any  Tariety ).— First  and  Second,  J.  Heath,  Nantwich.  Chickens, 
—First  and  Second,  J.  Hea'h. 

Hambvrohs  (Gold  or  SUvtr-pencilled).— Third,  J.  Wainwright,  Norton. 
Commended,  W.  R.  Walton,  Wyl.unbury;  J.  Hornby,  Minshull  Vernon, 

Haxbubohs  (Gold  or  Silver-!* pangl*'d).^FIr8t,  S.  Armstrong,  Radmore 
Green.  Second,  J.  Hitchenson,  Moulton.  Highly  Commended,  S.  Arm- 
strong. 

Game  Bastams.— First,  T.  Burges^  Barleydam.  Seeond,  W.  Griffiths, 
Nantwich. 

Baktams  (Any  other  variety).- First,  G.  Williamson,  Nantwich.  Se- 
cond, T.  Butler,  Middlcwich.    Comniendi'd,  J.  G.  Kenyon,  Maeefen. 

Gavb  Bantam  Cocks  (S iireepstakes ).— First,  T.  Marsh,  Nantwich.  Second, 
W.  Griffiths,  Nantwich.  Third,  T.  Stanyer,  Nantwich.  Highly  Commended, 
W.  Griffiths.    Commended,  T.  Stanyer. 

Gave  Cockerelb.- Firitt  and  Cup,  T.  Whittingbam,  Batherton.  Second. 
W.  Galley,  Nantwich.  Third,  P.  Judson,  Nantwich.  Fourth,  T.  Burgess,  Bur- 
l^dam.  Highly  Commended.  J.  Wi  kinson,  Norbury;  H.  Oaker,  Nant- 
'wich.  Commended,  W.  Hope.  Nantwich;  J.  LowU,  Nantwich;  W.Clarke, 
Borland  ;  R.  Ashley,  Nantwich  ;  A.  Heath,  Winsford. 

TuBXKTs  (Any  colour).— First,  J.  Edwards,  Doddlngton  Mill.  Second, 
Mrs.  Tollemache,  Dorfoid  Hdll.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Burgess,  Bar- 
leydam. 

Geese  (Any  colour).— First,  Miss  Hill,  Wistaston.  Second,  W.  Fumlval. 
Norton.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Thnrsdeld,  Audlem. 

Ddcks  (Aylesbury).— First,  Mrs.  M.  Hornby,  Swanlow.  Second,  J.  Gro- 
cott,  Hanghton.  Third,  J.  Piatt,  Swanlow.  Highly  Commended,  R. 
Comes,  Hurleston.    Commended,  G.  Richards,  Whitchurch. 

Ducks  (Rouen).— First,  J.  G.  Kenyen,  Maeefen.  Second,  T.  Burgess, 
Bnrleydam.    Third,  U.  Prince,  Nantwich. 

DccKs  (Any  other  variety}.— First,  Master  J.  Hill,  Wistaston.  Second, 
£.  Bowers,  Nantwich.    Hicrhly  Commended,  Mrs.  Bateman,  Chorley. 

Sellino  Class  -First,  C.  Barnett,  Blakenhall.  Second.  W.  B.  Etches, 
Whitchurch.    Commended,  R.  HalMe,  Winsford ;  J,  Heath,  Nantwich. 

Eeatt  Rabbits.- Prize,  8.  Davles,  Nantwich. 

PIGEONS. 

Carrxebr.— First  and  Second,  W.  Woolley,  Bunbury. 

Dbaooomb.— First,  W.  Woolley,  Bunbury.  Second,  W.  Cliff,  Nantwich. 
Highly  Commenrtcd,  W.  Cliff;  W.  Woolley. 

PowTBBs.- First,  J.  Dulton,  Banbury.  Second,  J.  Withlnshaw,  Nant- 
irielL 

Babbi.- First.  W.  Woolley,  Bunbury.  Second,  J.  HockenhuU,  Nantwich. 

Ndhs.— First  and  Second,  J.  Datton,  Bunbury. 

Tvmblsbs.— First  and  Second,  T.  Cawley,  Tarporley.  Highly  Com- 
mended, H.  Ruscoe,  Nantwich;  J.  Withlnshaw,  Nantwich. 

Famtails.— Prise,  C.  B.  Davie^  Eardswick  Hall. 

Jaoobims.— Prise.  J.  HockenhuU,  Nantwich. 

Tbumpetebs.- First,  J.  Withinshaw,  Nantwich.  Second,  A.  Gamett, 
Nantwich. 

Owls.— First,  G.  Nixson,  Sound.  Second,  A.  Gamett,  Nantwich.  Highly 
Commended,  W.  Ruscoe,  Nantwich ;  G.  Nixson,  Sound. 

Tvbbits.— First,  —  HockenhuU,  Nantwich.   Second,  J.  Withinshaw,  jnn. 

Vabibties.— First,  J.  Datton,  bunbury.    Seeond,  J.  HockenhuU. 

DovKS.— First,  J.  Cooper,  Nantwich.  Second,  J.  HockenhuU,  Nantwich. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Hugheo,  Audlem;  R.  Haghes;  J.  Cheaters,  Nant- 
wich. 

SINGING  BIRDS. 

Cab  ABIES  (Yellow).~Fir8t  and  Second,  S.WIUlamson,.  Nantwich.  Highly 
Commended,  J.  Lockett,  Nantwich. 

Cakabies  (Butf).— First  and  Second,  S.  WlUiamaon.  Nantwich.  Highly 
"•nmended,  H.  Prince,  Nantwich. 

JANABIES  (Any  other  rariety).— First,  S.  Church,  Nantwich.  Second, 
"  WiUlamson,  Nantwich.    Highly  Commended,  H.  Prince,  Nantwich. 

^iKMBTs  (Brown).— First  and  Second,  B.  Williamson,  Nantwich.  Highly 
'ommended,  S.  T.  Silver,  Norton ;  D.  Robinson,  Nantwich. 

OoLnriiicBES.— First,  B.  Williamson,  Nantwich.    Second,  D.  Robinson, 


Sktlabxs.- First,  T.  WiUiamson,  Nantwich.    Second,  C  Sutton,  Nant- 
wich.   Hitrhly  Commended,  J.  Wlllett.  Nantwich ;  T.  WillUmson. 
BuLLFiNcuKB.— Prize,  H.  Hope,  Nantwich. 

The  Poultry  was  judged  by  Mt.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Spark- 
brook,  near  Birmingham;  the  Pigeons  by  Mr.  Charles 
Gotten,  of  Crewe ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Vonles,  of  Chester ;  and 
the  Singing  Birds  by  Mr.  John  Bobinson,  of  Manchester. 


PIGEONS  AT  THE  BRADFOED  SHOW. 

The  collection  of  Pigeons  was  most  unusually  attractive ; 
nearly  two  hundred  pens,  divided  into  twelve  classes,  com- 
peted, and  comprised  most  of  the  choicest  specimens  to  be 
met  with.  Owing  to  the  severe  storm  Mr.  P.  G.  Stevens's 
birds  were  absent 

The  Carrier  class  was  a  large  one.  Mr.  Else's  first-priw 
Blacks  (which  also  secured  the  silver  cup  for  the  best  pair 
of  Carriers,  Powters,  or  Tumblers),  were  good,  the  hen 
being  remarkably  fine.  Mr.  Colley's  second-prize  pen  of 
Blacks  contained  a  good  hen.  Messrs.  A.  Pinto  Leite,  and 
Eden  received  high  commendations  for  extremely  good 
representatives,  the  Duns  shown  by  both  being  of  special 
merit. 

The  Powter  class  was  not  particularly  strong,  with  the 
exception  of  the  prize  birds.  Lengthy  well-shaped  Blues 
were  first,  and  very  good  Beds  second. 

Almond  Tumblers  formed  a  capital  class.  Mr.  Else's 
excellent  coloured  pair  were  first,  and  Mr.  Ford  second, 
with  fine  birds. 

In  Tumblers,  Any  other  Variety,  Mr.  Eden's  wonderftd 
Black  Mottles  were  first,  and  a  beautiful  pair  of  Kites  second* 
Black  Mottles,  Kites,  and  Blue  Beards,  received  notice. 

Barbs  mustered  strongly.  Mr.  Haansbergen  added 
another  to  his  triumphs  in  this  vaiiety  with  his  well-known 
Blacks.    Good  Beds  were  second. 

Owls  formed  a  nice  collection.  Fine  Blues  were  first,  and 
Whites  (both  Foreign)  were  second. 

In  Turbits  good  Silvers,  evenly  marked  and  in  capital 
condition,  took  both  prizes. 

Fantails  were  well  represented.  The  first  prize  went  to 
Whites,  the  second  to  gocd  Blues.  Several  exodlent  pena 
received  high  commendation. 

The  Jacobin  class  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  show.  Mr. 
J.  T.  Lawrence,  however,  completely  outdistanced  competi- 
tion with  his  extraordinary  Yellows,  and  most  deservedly 
obtained  both  prizes  as  well  as  the  silver  cup  for  the  best 
pair,  excepting  the  firsC  four  classes  previously  named. 
Blacks  and  Bods  were  highly  commended. 

Trumpeters  were  good,  Mr.  Bobinson's  first-prise  Blade 
Mottles  being  particularly  noticeable.  Mr.  Oatee  had  his 
accustomed  position  with  good  Whites, 

In  Any  other  Variety  the  Bev.  C.  Spencer^s  beaatifiil  Swiss 
Pigeons  were  again  firet,  and  Satinettes,  second.  Bhie 
Bunts,  Black  Spots,  Black-headed  Nuns,  White  DzagonB, 
Victorias,  and  Yellow  Magpies,  all  very  choice,  xeoi^Yed 
notice. 

The  Selling  Class  was  large  and  diversified.  A  handsMne 
pair  of  Bed  Magpies  were  &rst,  and  Blue  Dragons  seoond. 


BEAHMA  POOTEAS  AT  THE  BEADFOED 

EXHIBITION. 

Allow  me  to  ask  respecting  the  Brahma  Pootra  dsis  st 
the  last  Bradford  show.  I  see  in  your  journal  the  ftwaids 
in  the  class  named,  and  in  the  prize  and  dass  list  sent  to 
me  no  such  class  is  named.  Being  an  eidiibitoriB  thst 
class,  although  not  at  Bradford,  I  should  have  been  there 
had  I  known  there  was  such  a  class.  I  shall  fed  gfeatly 
obliged  by  information  respecting  it. — J.  WniaBT,  Wood- 
bridge,  Suffolk, 

[We  have  made  inquiries  and  find  that  inserting  a  dsss 
for  Brahma  Pootras  was  an  after-thought,  and  we  hftft  aetn 
a  printed  schedule,  which  was  sent  before  the  show,  witli  tlie 
prizes  to  be  given  for  Brahma  Pootras  inserted  in  VS.  hy 
one  of  the  secretaries.  When  such  a  ohanffe  is  asde  a 
committee  had  much  better  advertise  tibedhaage.  It  is 
only  fair  to  the  exhibitors,  and  for  tiie  adTaatage  of  Hm 
Society,  besides  avoiding  unpleasant  suspiolQins  of  ^ 
•  -rafi  r»^  f.\i9  cAmiDittee. J 
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JOTTBNAL  OP  HOETICULTUSB  AND  COTTAaB  QABDENEE. 


A  HOME  FOE  BIRDS. 
Cah  Mir  of  fODi  leodara  inform  ma  what  I  am  to  do  to 
indoM  Bnllflnohes  to  come  and  stay  in  mj  garden?  I  hart: 
rMtd  in  th«  pages  of  "  Comhill."  that  if  proper  arrange^ 
menta  aie  made  to  Buit  the  habits  of  birds,  they  will  oomo 
and  take  np  their  abode  with  you.  In  addition  to  the  Bull, 
flukes,  I  ahoold  like  to  have  a  few  Thnishea,  and  Pe^gj- 
whitethroata,  oa  oocaaionallj  they  do  pay  me  a  Tiait.  What 
•cot  of  meat  shoiild  I  provide  ?  Coold  I  moke  phices  that 
•nit  them  to  build  in,  guarding  them  against  the  predatorj' 
inCQTliona  of  cats,  &c.?  I  take  the  precaution  now  of  placing; 
food  for  them,  but  the  Sparrows  tiike  the  lion's  share.  Thi? 
Sparrow  is  an  impudent  bird,  he  comes  occasionally  before 
the  Thmah  when  he  is  regaling  himself,  stretches  out  bin 
a^A,  and  atanda  bolt  npright,  as  much  as  to  say,  I  am  as 
big'  as  yoQ.  I  keep  in  an  old  iv;  a  covey  of  Sparrows,  num- 
bering something  like  three  score ;  but  I  ebould  prefer  it 
more  melodious  note  than  theirs,  if  by  any  means  I  could 
induce  songsters  to  stay  with  me.  Probably  some  of  yoni- 
many  readers  can  sugf;est  a  means  which,  whether  success- 
ful or  not,  I  shall  be  glad  of — Awatiub. 


litUa  danger  of  queens  getting  aged  and  effect  throngh  non- 
swarminff ;  often  are  they  dethroned  in  the  first  year,  and 
seldom  do  they  survive  longer  than  the  aecond,  not  from 
age,  but  becauBo  young  queens  are  hrought  forward  and  a 
new  princess  installed.  This  can  only  be  proven  by  taking 
care  every  spring  or  autumn  to  become  acquainted  with 
every  queen  in  tha  apiary.  This  every  apiarian  should  do, 
marking  their  several  appearances  so  that  he  may  be  able  to 
trace  tham  to  the  end.  Tha  oldest  queens  are  always  to  b« 
found  in  hives  that  have  swarmed.  I  have  known  hives 
nine  years  old  that  never  uwarmed  doinj;  well,  although  I 
make  it  a  rule  to  have  combs  no  older  than  two  seaaons. 
Such  a  length  of  time  without  any  casualty  occuring  proves 
that  queens  are  dethroned,^ A  LlKABEaBlBE  Bbk-eeepbb. 


BEE-KEEPIKG  IN    DETO:X.~-Ko.  XXII. 


SWABMIXG  VEHSC8  NON-SWARMIKG. 

"J.  E.  B."  and  "A  REsr&wwiaiaB  BEK-KSKPKft"  have 
taken  up  the  snliject  of  the  advantages  derived  from  swarm- 
ing and  noa-sworming  hives  ;  and  in  looking  over  my  note- 
bock  for  1BG4  I  End  the  following  facts  relative  to  two  hives. 
the  one  swarming  and  the  other  not,  which  may  be  a  littlo 
interesting  to  some  of  yonr  readers. 

No.  1  I  will  name  tha  non-swarming  hive,  and  No.  2  tlie 
awarming  one. 

On  the  25th  of  February  I  examined  my  hives,  and  found 
No.  1  seemingly  dead,  bnt  it  resuscitated  ;  bees  saved,  about 
1  lb.  No.  2  waa  in  good  order,  about  three  parts  full  of  comb, 
and  bees  about  2i  lbs.  Both  hives  fed,  but  there  was  no  breed- 
ing till  the  lat  of  April.  They  then  continued  to  make  a  steady 
improvement  till  May  17th,  when  No.  3  swarmed.  The 
weather  getting  cold,  they  remained  inactive  till  July  1st. 
A  second  swarm  came  off  No.  2  on  3Iay  2Stb,  and  it  was 
hived;  and  both  swarms  had  to  be  kept  aliva  by  feeding 
till  the  1st  of  July. 

l^eighed  hives  on  the  morning  of  July  6th.  No.  1  weighed 
2&  Iba.  gross  ;  No.  S.  20  lbs.  lat  swarm  18  lbs.,  2nd  swarm 
12  lbs.  Weighed  them  agaiii  oo  the  evening  of  the  8th  : 
No-  1  weighed  54  lbs.  making  the  enormous  weight  of  20  lbs. 
in  three  days.  No,  2  weighed  23  lbs. ;  Ist  Bwarm  32  lbs., 
2nd  swarm  14  lbs.  I  pass  on  now  to  July  20tb,  when  No.  1 
weighed  upwards  oflOO  lbs.  No.  3,30  lbs.;  Ist  swarm.  34  lbs., 
8nd  swarm  18  lbs.  Honey  taken  from  No.  1,  First-class 
honeycomb,  34  lbs. ;  second-class,  26  lbs.  ;  total,  60  lbs.  No 
honey  from  No.  2, 

August  2nd  took  them  to  the  heather.  The  whole  of  theut 
had  by  this  time  come  back  in  weight  a  few  pounds,  as  is  i 
Bl;fX3»  the  case  when  the  honey-gathering  ceases.  I 

I  pass  on  to  September  13th,  when  the  hives  were  brought 
bonia.  I  may  mention  that  from  Angust  29th  to  Septem-  I 
ber  13th  they  had  decreased  in  weight  from  5  t«  13  lbs.  By  I 
this  time  No.  1  weighed  90  lbs.  No.  2  weighed  68  lbs. ;  ' 
lat  Bi'arm  68  lbs.,  2nd  swarui  48  lbs.  Honey  taken  : — No.  1, 
41  lbs.  flrst-claHB  comb.  No.  2,  18  lbs. ;  1st  swarm  18  lbs., 
3nd  swarm  13  lbs. ;  total,  40  lbs.,  leaving  three  good  stocks 
averaging  43  lbs.  gross  weight  t  whereas  in  No.  1  one  stock 
ia  lefl  at  60.  Total  honey  taken  from  No.  1 :— July  20th, 
60  lbs. ;  September  13th,  41  lbs. ;  total,  101  lbs.  From  the 
foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  No.  1  eiceeds  No.  2  by  52  lbs. 
of  honey,  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  circumstance 
it  was  placed  in  at  the  beginning,  although  No.  2  has  tha 
advantage  of  having  two  stocks  more,  and  their  eitra  weight 
win  in  some  measure  make  up  for  their  deficiency  of  honey. 
It  will  ba  seen  that  in  some  cases  the  swarming  hives 
kATe  the  preference— that  is,  where  there  is  a  long  conlinu- 
•noe  of  fine  and  honey-making'  weather;  but  withont  a 
Twnoft,  and  placed  in  a  locality  such  as  ours,  io  general 
than  ia  little  if  anything  to  be  had  from  swarming  hives; 
and  M  means  are  always  taken  to  insure  a  saceesaion  of 
■tottk^  BO  ona  will  Ibr  a  moment  haaitate  to  aay  that  the 
daptiviag  syatem  is  the  best,  not  to  speak  of  the  superior 
hwqroomb.     And  further,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  there  ia 


Wkdnksdai,  the  8th  inat.,  may  certainly  be  deemed  the 
first  spring-like  day  we  have  had.  Although  the  sun 
remained  veiled  in  clouds,  the  calmy  western  breeze  waa 
mild  and  genial,  and  the  temperature  so  high  that  my  bees, 
long  close  prisoners  during  the  late  frosts  and  more  recent 
rains,  availed  themselves  of  it  to  the  fullest  extent,  filling 
the  air  with  their  most  sweet  music.  Few  sights  and 
sounds  are  more  congenial  to  the  eye  and  ear  of  the 
enthusiastic  api&rian  than  those  which  present  themselvaa 
on  a  day  like  this,  and  I  accordingly  spent  several  hours  in 
my  garden  delightedly  watching,  tending,  and  asaiating  my 
little  pets  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 

I  How  busy  they  all  appear,  and  how  beautiful  are  the 
ligurians  I  Beauty  ia,  we  are  told,  only  skin  deep,  bnt 
assuredly  it  is  not  to  be  despised.  Look  for  instance  at  theae 
two  hives  standing  side  by  side,  and  compare  for  one  moment 
the  golden,  glittering  Italians  with  tbejr  modest  dark  brown, 
not  to  say  block,  British  brethren,  and  declare  if  it  be 
possible  not  to  concede  the  pas  to  the  brilliant  foreigners, 
whose  lithe  and  agilo  movements  seem  to  accord  so  well 
with  the  splendour  and  firefly-like  radiancy  of  their  attire. 
I  The  first  question  which  intuitively  suggests  itaelf  to 
the  apiarian  is  whether  pollen  is  being  collected— pollen 
deemed  especially  the  food  of  the  nurslings,  but  prolmbly 
no  less  essential  toadults.  Lotus  watch  and  wait.  We  have 
not  long  to  exercise  our  patience — -tiere  it  is,  and  plenty  of 
it,  not  carried  in  in  minute  quantities  by  stray  individnals, 
but  full  loads  by  several  at  a  time.  What  is  the  source 
from  whence  it  is  derived  ?  So  far  as  we  can  see,  tha  laums- 
linuB  is  the  favoured  fiower;  there  may  be  a  few  loads  of 
:  snowdrop  or  crocus  pollen,  but  the  laurustlnus  is  undoubtedly 

in  the  ascendant. 
I  Halloa!  whence  spring  all  these  yellow-jackets  gleaming 
like  crocuses  in  a  garden  border  among  the  ordinary  black 
population  of  the  hive  ?  True  that  in  October  last  I 
I  exchanged  the  black  mother  of  this  colony  for  a  yellow  queen 
I  but  I  had  no  idea  she  would  ao  early  have  commenced  her 
business  in  a  hive  only  partially  furnished  with  comba  aa 
I  to  produce  numbers  of  young  bees  by  the  7th  of  February. 
I  Thus  much,  than,  was  ascertained  hy  observation  of  the 
'  liires'  exteriors.  Next  came  the  all-important  question  of 
ihe  supply  of  food.  A  Salter's  balance  speedily  decided  that 
most  stocks  were  very  light,  and  at  this  no  one  need  be 
.-.urprised.  Where  the  multiplication  of  colonies  ia  pnahad 
to  the  uttermost  we  may  bid  farewell  to  the  honey  har- 
vest, and  this  was  so  much  my  case  last  year  that  my  bees 
iiave  been  dependant  upon  artificial  food  for  their  winter 
support.  In  "  our  Journal "  of  December  13th  I  related 
liow  I  had  lost  a  good  stock  from  the  unexampled  rapidity 
ititb  which  its  artificial  supply  had  become  exhausted.  Thia 
ii  the  only  loss  I  have  sustained  oat  of  a  total  of  twenty 
stocks,  but  having  no  funcy  for  its  repetition,  I  at  once  set 
to  work  to  take  advantage  of  the  fine  day  by  supplementing 
in  the  readiest  manner  the  fast  dwindling  contents  of  the 
store  cells.  And  this  ia  tha  way  I  accomplished  it :— Taking 
an  empty  comb,  I  laid  it  on  its  side  and  slowly  poured  aymp 
into  it  from  a  Jug  held  some  18  inches  above  it.  _  When  the 
minute  stream,  by  faUing  fromthis  height  and  being  directed 
to  all  parta  of  the  comb,  had  filled  it  on  one  aide  as  completely 
aa  possible,  I  placed  it  in  an  upright  position,  in  which,  having 
been  allowed  to  drain,  it  was  at  onca  anbatitoted  tbr  ui 
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empty  comb  taken  from  one  of  the  light  stocks.  This 
comb  having  then  been  filled  on  one  side  was  substitnted 
in  like  manner  for  an  empty  one  in  another  hive,  and  the 
IKTOcess  was  continued  until  the  approach  of  evening^  put  a 
stop  to  further  proceedings.  This  plan  had  the  additional 
advantage  of  enabling  me  to  ascertain  by  ocular  inspection 
'Uiat  none  of  my  colonies  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
starvation,  since  all  possessed  more  or  less  sealed  food.  It 
will  readily  bo  understood  that  I  filled  the  combs  on  one 
side  only  on  account  of  the  quantity  which  would  have  run 
out  had  I  inverted  them  with  the  view  of  filling  the  opposite 
cells.  I  could  not,  however,  help  smiling  as  I  placed  comb 
after  comb  in  the  hives,  each  weighted  on  one  side  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  possibility  and  perfectly  empty  on  the  other, 
but  every  one,  nevertheless,  assuming  a  position  as  truly 
perpendicular  as  if  adjusted  by  line  and  plummet,  at  the 
correspondent  who  was  so  positive  that  well-made  frames 
when  filled  with  comb  always  required  bottom  guides  to 
keep  them  in  an  upright  position. 

I  may  now  be  allowed  a  retrospective  and,  I  hope,  a  fare- 
well glance  at  foul  brood.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  F. 
Smith,  late  President  of  the  Entomological  Society,  related 
at  the  November  meeting  of  that  Association,  that  when  he 
visited  my  apiary  a  short  time  previously  he  was  witness  to 
the  re-discovery  of  foul  brood  in  one  of  my  hives.  This 
notice  has  produced  so  many  kind  inquiries  that  I  am 
induced  to  forestall  a  communication  which  I  intended 
deferring  until  the  spring,  and  describe  at  once  what 
actually  occurred.  Having  shown  Mr.  Smith  the  manner 
in  which  my  Ligurians  continued  breeding  late  in  the 
season  I  opened  a  black  colony  formed  of  two  stocks  of 
driven  bees,  furnished  with  a  few  pieces  of  comb,  which  had 
been  stimulated  by  liberal  feeding  to  recommence  breeding 
and  comb-building,  but  which  I  felt  sure  had  by  this  time 
discontinued  breeding  altogether.  Inspection  proved  this 
opinion  to  be  correct,  but  it  also  showed  half-a-dozen  foul 
cells,  the  first  I  had  met  with  in  my  own  apiary  since 
the  preceding  spring,  and  this  was  the  extent  of  the 
mischief,  since  a  rigid  examination  of  every  one  of  my 
nineteen  remaining  stocks  demonstrated  that  all  were 
perfectly  healthy.  The  half-dozen  foul  cells  were  at  once 
carefully  excised  andtbe  stock  removed  to  a  distance,  where 
it  yet  remains,  and  where  I  shall  be  very  curious  to  see 
if  the  disease  will  re-appear  in  the  spring.  I  myself  have 
a  strong  impression  that  it  will  not,  since  I  think  that  so 
trifling  an  inoculation  of  the  fatal  virus  (the  foul  cells  them- 
selves having  been  excised)  will,  in  all  probability,  have 
become  exhausted  during  the  cessation  of  breeding  usual  in 
the  winter  season.  GThe  only  way  which  occurs  to  me  of 
accounting  for  the  appearance  of  this  disease  in  a  colony 
composed  of  the  driven  inhabitants  of  two  healthy  stocks 
and  fiimished  only  with  a  few  pieces  of  pure  comb  is  by 
supposing  that  the  hive  (a  straw  one)  into  which  it  had 
been  intioduced  had  not  been  sufficiently  purified  from  the 
infection  left  by  its  previous  tenants.  As  I  find  from  a 
letter  shown  me  by  my  iriend  Mr.  S.  Bevan  Fox  that  there 
is  still  a  disposition  to  connect  the  appearance  of  foul  brood 
with  the  Ligfurians,  I  may  be  permitted  to  point  out  that  in 
this  instance  the  only  hive  attacked  was  a  pure  black  one, 
whilst  the  Italians  escaped  perfectly  unscathed. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Lowe  for  his  kind  compliance  with 
the  request  I  preferred  in  1863,  and  which  has  resulted  in 
his  favouring  us  with  so  valuable  and  interesting  an  account 
of  his  experience  of  regicidaJ  attacks  among  bees.  I 
purpose  taking  an  early  opportunity  of  complying  with  the 
wish  he  has  privately  expressed,  by  commenting  fully  and 
freely  on  the  facts  he  has  recorded  and  the  inferences  he  has 
drawn  from  them,  but  I  cannot  permit  a  week  to  pass 
without  expressing  my  regret  at  the  complete  failure  of  his 
two  Ligurian  colonies.  Both  queens  I  believed  at  the  time 
to  be  as  good  as  my  apiary  could  produce,  but  although  I 
was  then  perfectly  unaware  of  it  I  have  now  unfortunately 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  bees  carried  with  them  the 
taint  of  foul  brood,  and  judging  from  my  own  experience  I 
oannot  'divest  myself  of  the  idea  that  this  fatal  malady 
may  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  ill-fortune  which  has 
pursued  them.  I  have,  of  course,  already  tendered  to  Mr. 
Lowe  my  best  assistance  in  repairing  his  loss,  and  I  can 
oady  hope  that  this  assiatance  w^  be  as  frankly  accepted  as 
it  is  freely  offered  by— A  Dxtonbhibx  Bxe-kesfxb. 


OUR  LETTEE  BOX. 

PouLTRT-KEEPiNo  FBOM  A  CosocEKGiAL  PouTT  ov  ViKW. — WearenoaMted 
to  say  that  Mr.  Oeyelin  finds  it  impossible  to  oontinae  antwering  piiTfttely 
the  hundreds  of  qaestions  put  to  hlin  from  all  parts  of  Bngtand  in  refereDce 
to  poultry^keeplng  and  egK-presenring,  as  it  entails  great  ezp«iae  and 
labour ;  and  as  many  questions  are  identical,  and  require,  in  order  to  be 
answered  satisfactorily,  an  explanation  of  the  laws  of  nature  whidi  gown 
certain  ascertained  faeta.  Mr.  G.  will  arrange  the  qoeations  under  distinct 
headings,  and  give  the  answerfl  collectivply  in  aome  of  our  subeeqaent 
Numbers;  The  difficulty  of  answering  satisfactorily  to  himself  by  pnrate 
correspondence  will  be  apparent  by  a  few  we  enbioin  under  the  head  of 
preserving  eggs  only.  1.  How  can  you  tell  when  a  Jar  is  air-tight  ?  2.  Can 
you  at  any  period  ascertain  whether  the  jarK  continue  air-tight!  3.  Are  the 
eggs  not  affected  by  the  beat  whiUt  packing  ?  4.  Why  should  eggs  be  pre- 
served better  in  rufiflcd  atr  than  by  merely  packing  them  in  air-tight  Jars? 
5.  Does  it  make  any  difference  in  preserving  ^gs  when  a  few  days  old  ? 
Meanwhile  we  are  happy  to  state  that  Mr.  G.  has  just  diaeovered  a  simple 
and  unfailing  mode,  not  only  to  make  the  jars  air-tight,  but  also  showvag 
at  any  time  whether  they  remain  fully  so,  or  only  partially,  fall  particulars 
of  which  we  will  give  in  a  subsequent  Number  of  our  Journal 

Camkrr  ix  Fowls  {Edward  Woodcock),— Qors^  out  the  canker  with 
the  nail  or  a  sharp  knife  and  caustic  ir  freely. 

Bradfobd  Poultry  Show.— Mr.  J.  Stevens,  of  Macclesfield,  informs  us 
that  the  third  prize  for  Sp^mirh  Fowls  was  taken  by  a  pen  belonging  to 
himself  and  not  to  J.  Stephens,  Wahall. 

Pox  LTRY  Snows  IK  Lancasrire.— Cdu  nothing  be  done  to  establish  a 
good  poultry  Pbow  in  Lancashire,  where  we  have  quite  as  many,  if  not  more, 
poultry-breeders  tiian  any  county  in  England !  We  have  a  show  at  Man* 
Chester  cuitainly,  but  no  one  who  uttended  the  last  could  call  it  a  good  one. 
Will  nothing  rouse  tho  eisergies  of  all  these  inert  breeders  ?— Gav e  Cock, 
Wiffan. 

To  A  Timid  Fxhibitoe.— A  word  of  advice  to  "  A  TimH  Exhibitor."  Go 
boldly  into  exhibiting  poultry,  or,  if  you  keep  in  that  very  timid  state  of 
mind,  you  never  will  be  succeiiAful.  To  ease  your  mind,  I  vdl.  state  that  I 
neither  breed,  exhibit,  nor  deal  in  poultry,  although  I  bid  the  honour  of 
representing  one  of  the  best  yards  of  poultry  in  the  kingdom,  two  years 
back,  when  I  so':d  all  the  poultry  off  that  this  very  timid  gentleman  seems 
afraid  of.— John  Douglas. 

Poultry  Book  (12.  IT.).— There  never  was  a  supplement  to  "The 
Foaltry-Book."  A  new  edition  was  commenced  by  eome  one,  but  never 
completed. 

La  FLJtCHK  Fowls  (J\^.  £.).— You  will  find  engravings,  together  with  a 
full  dCfcription  of  them,  in  Vol.  ill.,  pages  214  and  264,  Nm.  6b  and  66,  New 
Series. 

AiR-TioHT  Jars  for  Prererviko  Eggs  (A.  B.). — Apply  to  Mr.  J.  Melville, 
20,  Qlaskin  itoad,  South  Ilackney,  London,  who  is  Mr.  Oeyelin'i  agent 

Pullet  Dirao  with  Iittestit^es  Protruded  (L.  B.).-~Tben  is  no  doubt 
the  caase  was  a  ditHcnlty  in  laying.  The  bird  wa?,  in  fiot,  egg-bonn  J,  and, 
no  assiotance  being  at  hand,  the  egg  could  not  be  laid  without  procruflon. 
The  other  fowls  would  eat  :he  cgu,  under  these  circnmstaneea,  as  it  would 
be  bloody— a  great  temptation  to  them ;  and  they  would  pidt  and  pull  at 
the  protruding  aiembrane,  and  thereby  causa  death. 

Poultry-hocse  for  Cochins  ( W.  T.).— All  the  Cochins  prefer  sitting  on 
the  ground  to  rooting  on  a  perch.  They  always  crouch  in  eomers ;  there- 
fore pnt  your  perches  in  the  middle  of  the  house.  A  house  Sfeetaquare 
will  roost  a  dozen.  Three  laying-boxes  may  face  the  door.  Two  perehM 
may  be  in  the  middle,  sheltered  from  draught,  and  let  the  comers  be  well 
filled  with  dry  gravel.  If  you  have  spare  room,  give  them  more,  and  put 
them  on  the  perches  after  they  are  ut  rest.    They  will  take  to  them. 

Food  fob  Poultry  (Pou/<ry).— The  best  food  for  all  fowls  Is  ground 
oats,  mixed  with  milk.  They,  however,  always  wantaotaange.  Ton  staovld 
sit  their  eggs  at  ence.  Good  barley,  well  scattered  in  the  graas,  eerapa  of 
bread,  scraps  of  cooked  meat  from  the  kitchen— all  the^  are  good  food. 

Wriobt  of  Brahmas  (C.  X.).— We  have  known  a  Brahma  eoek  and  hen 
to  weigh  27  Iba  That  will  not  easily  be  found  aga^n.  A  firat-nOe  Brahma 
cock  should  weigh  12  lbs.,  and  a  good  hen  10  lbs.  You  will  see  yoon  is  a 
good  one. 

Parrot  Staooerino— Hamburgh  Cock^s  Com  FAUbTvo  Otkk  (J.  L,  J.). 
—Give  your  Parrot  no  hemp  seed.  Feed  on  bread  and  milk,  and  vegetatalet, 
such  as  carrot,  Ac,  raw.  If  you  can  get  at  fresh  fjruit,  give  some.  Paar  is 
good ;  failing  that,  give  apple  or  orange.  Protect  itcarejftilly  tnm  draught. 
Give  Canary  seed  moderately.  Tou  cannot  prevent  the  oomb  of  yon 
Hamburgh  from  falling  over  except  by  tying  up  with  silver  wire.  That  is 
hardly  worth  doing,  as  the  fault  is  a  disqusdifylng  one,  and  we  fear  yon 
will  find  it  herediury.  Frequent  lime-whiting,  with  thidt  Ume,  Is  the  Seat 
remedy  for  flies. 

iMBEeTs  oir  Canaries  (W.  A.  0.).— Your  birds  are  infestad  with  bird 
lice.  If  not  very  numerous  Scotch  snuff  sprinkled  on  the  |wrts  afeeted, 
which  are  generally  under  the  wings  and  joints,  will  eradioata  them.  There 
is  also  a  powder  sold  by  most  chemists,  which  is  very  good,  eaUed  **DamoBt*s 
Insecticide  Powder,"  with  full  directions  for  its  ise.  Ezamlna  yonr  eages 
constantly,  and  change  them  for  fresh  ones.  Wash  the  old  ohm  trcU  mm 
soap  and  warm  water,  and  anoint  the  crevices  and  doors  with  rectified 
spirits  of  naphtha,  and  expose  them  some  days  in  the  air.  The  wmin  eome 
out  at  night  from  the  crevices  and  irritate  the  birds;  therefore tito  latter 
should  be  changed  in  the  daTtime,  as  they  are  then  more  free  tnm.  the  llee. 
Give  the  birds  a  tepid  bath  occasionally,  and  then  let  them  ont  in  s  room  to 
dry  themselves. 

Canary  Losing  its  Feathers  (ff.  W.).—Doe§  the  Canarf  hang  In  n 
room  in  the  heat  arising  from  gas  burners  I  or  is  it  0Ter>fat?  lUher  may 
cause  the  unnatural  moulting.  Feed  the  bird  on  plain  wholMMHM  feod*  and 
let  it  bathe  daily.  A  little  flowers  of  snlphnr  springled  aaua^  ita  eeed 
may  be  bencficlal.—B.  P.  B. 

Millet  (JT.  H.  iZ'.).~The  millet  used  as  a  bird  eeed  ii  the  eeodoC  Vndenm 
miliaceum.  Bemollna  is  not  a  seed,  but  a  coarse  Und  of  wheat  meal  made 
in  Russia  tmrn  the  finest  kinds  of  wheat. 

SwABMiKo  r.  STonnnrxyo.— <'J.  E.  B."  wonld  grently  (Mice  llr.W.W. 
Cooke,  Town  Lane  Uouse^  Denton,  near  Maneheeter,  If  he  wmM  ftmv  Ub 
with  his  eddrcis. 
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PEAES  ON  THE  QUINCE  STOCK. 

AST  year  Mr.  SirerB  bindlv  gave 

*■      tni^lve  Pear  trees  on  tte  qui.  . 

«t<]L'k,  and   bIbo   his  "  Miuiatui 

Fniit  Garden,"  which  I  found  very 

valuable  in  aiding  me  to  manage 

them.  The  lorU  which  he  sent 

were — J,  Beurr^      Superfin  ; 

2,  Josephine  do  Malinea  (two 

plsnti)  i    3,  -DoyennS  d'Alen- 

Sn ;  4,  Benrr^Diel ;  6,  Beurr6 
ardy  ;  6,  Beuri^  Defais  ; 
7,  Madame  Uillet ;  8.  BcamS 
Beymont ;  9,  Beurr^  d'Arcm- 
berg;  10.  Passe  Colmar;  U. 
Doyennfi  d'Et^  ;  12,  Berga- 
motte  d'Esperen.  The  ahovo 
were  planted  about  2  feet 
)  from  a  BontU  wall,  on  the  2(ith 
■  of  March,  and  the  iJth  of 
April,  1884  ;  and  the  following 
is  a  reliable  aci^ount  of  them. 
1,  2,  3,  were  the  best,  and 
quite  first-rate ;  4,  was  first- 
rate,  but  not  qnite  equal  to  tho 
others  :  8  (a  great  cropper), 
and  9,  10,  and  11  were  all  delicious  and  very  good; 
5,  6,  7,  and  12  either  had  no  blooms  or  dropped  their 
crop  i  7,  had  an  enormous  crop,  but  they  were,  though 
oorered  at  night  with  cloth,  frosted  at  the  stem  and 
dropped  their  fruit.  The  next  lot  were  in  a  yard  a  little 
in  UTance  of  an  east-a«pcct  wall — 13,  Beurrd  Mau^don  ; 
14,  Comte  de  Lamy ;  15,  Marie  Iiouije  d'tFccle ; 
16,  Duchesae  d' Angoutdme -,  17,  Dachesse  d'OrMans; 
18,  Doyenn^  Gria  ;  19,  Benn^  Bachelier. 

1,  i,  and  3  bore  a  great  crop.  All  were  good  Pears; 
the  lait  was  very  handsome,  dslicious,  and  first-rate  ; 
4,  -wa  very  li^e  (25  ozs.  the  three  Pears)  and  hand- 
some, bnt  insipid.  In  flavour  and  texture  it  was  the 
only  inferior  one.  It  is  probable,  that  had  it  been  against 
»  south  wall  it  would  have  been  good.  S,  dropped  its 
&Dit;  6  and  7.  had  no  blooms,  or  dropped  th^m.  1 
expected  to  take  six  fruit  per  tree.  I  gathered  eighty- 
two  irom  the  thirteen  trees. 

1  should,  doubtless,  have  had  more  had  I  not  disfruited 
SO  largely.  I  Bholl  in  future  let  Nature  diafruit  my 
Pears,  as  the  Pears  we  leave  on.  usually  the  largest,  are 
not  the  best.  They  are  generally  the  wormy  ones.  The 
tree*  are  nicely  furnished  witli  buds  for  1865.  As  ci- 
nnple*  of  abundant  blooming  I  mav  mention  especially, 
ICuame  Millet.  Doyenn^  d'£t^,  BeumS  Die),  Benrr^ 
d'AmnbcK,  Beurr^  Mauxion,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Marie 
Iioaiie  d'Uccle,  and  Beurr^  Belmont.  The  last  is  a 
fine  eropper.  very  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  very  dcli- 
taau.  1  think  it  will  be  placed  next  year  in  tne  first 
r'nti     These  trees,  when  in  flower,  pot  me  in  mind  of 


mired  them,  and  ladies  pronounced  them  "  ducks."  The 
"  ducks  "  drank  up  no  end  of  pump  water. 

Mr.  Bivers  wished  me  this  sprJni;  to  select  any  of  tlic 
sorts  in  his  list.  I  chose  another  Bcum!  Superfin,  and 
three  that  I  did  not  possess — viz..  BeurriS  Giffard,  BeurrS 
de  Eance,  and  Thompson's.  With  this  lot  he  was  so 
good  as  to  Bend  me,  with  six  duplicates  of  sorts  sent  last 
year,  the  following  (making  thirty-two  trees),  of  his  own 
selection,  hereafter  to  be  reported  on.  J  supjiose  they 
are  good,  for  he  aays,  "  I  will  make  you  ns  great  in  Pears 
aa  you  are  in  Eosea."  That  may  be  easily  done!  The 
norts  sent  were  these— Bezi  d'Esperen,  Beurrd  d'Amanlis, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Comte  dc  Fhndres,  Fondante 
d'Automne,  Winter  Nelis,  Baronne  de  Mello,  Williams's 
Bon  ChriJtien,  Aglae  Gr^goirc,  A'ineusc,  Bourri?  Sterck- 
mans.  Prince  Albert,  Fondante  de  Mars,  Peach  Pear, 
Dr.  Trousseau,  Glou  Morceau,  Xapolcoa.  Albertine.  St. 
Michel  Archange.  Avocat  Nclis,  and  Iris  Gr<!goire.  The 
last  three  Mr.  Rivers  aays  are  new,  and  believed  to  be 
good.  Thompson's  and  Beurr6  dc  Eance  require  to  be 
double  worked,  and  were  so  sent. 

I  do  not  Hend  this  article  to  instruct  oid  hands,  who 
have  forgotten  more  than  I  know,  but  to  encourage 
others,  wlio,  like  myself,  are  young  in  Pear-growing,  To 
such  I  say.  Buy  those,  tlicy  are,  indeed,  first-rate— 1.  2,  3, 
4,  and  15,  Winter  Selis,  Beurre  de  Eance.  and  Marie 
Louise.  If  more  are  wanUd  add  13. 14,  8.  it,  10, 11,  and 
7,  which  laat,  though  not  yet  proven  here,  is  known  to 
be  first-rate  ;  11,  is  the  best  early  Pear  (July). 

Witli  regard  to  Pears  on  the  quince  stock,  I  must 
make  some  observations.  They  require  a  light  soil  and 
cool  subsoil.  If  land  is  strong  it  must  bo  made  light. 
They  require  biennial  removal,  if  the  garden  is  small,  not 
otherwise,  renewal  of  the  soil,  and  root-pruning.  They 
also  require  to  be  planted  up  to  but  not  above  the  point  of 
union.  The  soil  should  not  touch  the  junction  of  the  bud 
with  the  slock,  or  the  budded  part  will  root  into  the  soil 
and  destroy  the  effect  of  the  stock,  which  should  not  be. 
If  they  are  grafted  high,  earth  should  be  raised  like  a 
mole-hill  to  the  point  of  union.  They  require  pinching 
rather  than  pruning.  I  keep  mine  like  shrubby  Calceo- 
larias, with  their  shoots  pinched  to  three  leaves  in  July. 
If  large  pyramidB  arc  required,  the  leader,  of  course, 
must  be  allowed  to  go  up.  If  the  pyramids  are  too  large 
to  be  removed  biennially,  tliey  may  be  root-pruned  i»fo«, 
in  a  radius  of  18  or  36  inches,  according  to  the  bulk  and 
height  of  the  tree.  Hoot-pruning  is  not  sufficiently 
practised. 

Young  Peach  trees  would  come  into  bearing  sooner  if 
ttioy  were  cut  less  otUieir  heads  and  more  at  their  roots. 
People  plant  and  treat  things  wronijly,  and  then  cry  out 
lustily,  "  It  is  all  humbug."  They  bury  rather  than  plant 
trees,  and  "  stick  and  dab  "  them  in  ;  but  Nature  never 
was  a  sexton  or  a  bricklayer.  Both  arc  wrong  ;  the  first, 
booauae  the  roots  are  too  far  removed  from  the  action 
of  the  sun  and  atmosphere;  the  last,  because  the  roots 
cannot  run  in  concrete.  Nature  casts  her  seeds  on  the 
ground,  hence  tiie  trees  have  abundant  surface  roots.  It 
is  bett«r  to  plant  shijlow,  and  mulch  and  water  inboming 
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summers,  than  to  bury  the  plant  to  obviate  baming  itnd  to 
save  watering.  The  tap  roots  may  produce  wood,,  often- 
times too  strong ;  but  radial  roots  produce  and  bring  to  per- 
fection fruits  and  flowers. 

Let  Pears  on  the  quince  stock  be  propagated  low,  for  they 
must  be  earthed-up  to  the  point  of  union.  Bemembcr  the 
following  maxims : — "  Nature  never  was  a  sexton  or  a  brick- 
layer." *•  Natui-e  loves  sun  and  water  in  the  same  ratio." 
"  What  you  take  out  of  the  ground  you  must  replace,  unless 
the  ground  is  redundantly  stored."  "It  is  better  to  follow 
and  assist  Nature,  than  to  thwart  and  retard  her." — ^W.  F. 
Radcltffe,  Tarrant RiLshUm,  Blandfmd. 


THE  MODERN  PEACH-PRUNER. 

No.  4. 
SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

The  particular  kinds  of  soil  which  are  adapted  for  Peach- 
culture  must  now  be  considered.  A  more  important  con- 
sideration cannot  well  occupy  the  attention  of  the  g^wers 
of  all  stone  fruit,  llie  subject  is  a  large  and  difficult  one, 
and  is  far  from  well  understood.  It  is  not  pretended,  there- 
fore, to  give  more  than  an  outline  of  certain  established 
truths,  \vhioh,  it  is  hoped,  will  induce  cultivators  to  examine 
more  carefully  the  nature  of  the  soil  composing  their  gar- 
dens, so  ns  in  some  measure  to  secure  materials  now  known 
to  be  indispensable  in  Peach-culture. 

There  are  thr«e  principal  earths  which  enter,  more  or  lees 
largely,  into  the  composition  of  all  soils;  these  are  clay, 
silex,  and  lime.  Soils  arc  mode  by  a  complex  combination 
of  materials  ol)taiu<.*d  from  these  three  primitive  earths. 
These  matorials  vary  considerably  in  their  proportions,  and 
so  aifect  the  genei-al  nature  of  the  soil,  which,  moreover, 
depends  very  much  on  the  quality  of  the  subsoil.  For 
exam]>lo :  a  ch.'ilky  subsoil  gives  a  whitish  appearance  to 
the  surface  snil ;  when  red  sandhtone  constitutes  the  subsoil 
the  earth  above  it  has  a  rt'ddish  hue ;  on  gravel  it  has  a 
yellow  tinge,  and  on  blue  clny  it  appears  greyish. 

Clay  is  a  constituent  of  all  good  soils ;  in  fertile  ones  there 
may  be  15  per  cent. ;  but  in  those  which  ai*e  barren  40  per 
cent.  Its  absence  makes  a  soil  too  dry,  while  too  much  of  it 
constitutes  a  stil  retentive  of  moisture,  and  apt  to  harden 
and  crack  with  heat.  The  rays  of  the  sun  cannot  peneUate 
stiff  cIm^vs.  The  red  clay  scils  are  the  hardest,  and  the  black 
clay  the  m«x-r  plastic.  The  puroat  clay  contains  at  least 
<>0  per  cent,  of  sand,  and  is  always  mixed  with  mineral  and 
other  substances.  Clay  soils,  properly  treated,  are  among 
the  very  best  for  stone  fruit.  The  first  consideration  is  to 
drain  them  thoroughly  of  superabundant  water,  which 
would  otherwise  result  in  soft,  spongy  wood,  and  moss  on 
the  trees.  The  next  thing  is  to  incorporate  with  them  all 
such  materials  as  u  ill  render  them  permeable  by  the  air. 
This  should  be  done  to  the  depth  of  at  least  2  feet,  by 
means  of  steel  forks,  using  for  this  purpose  such  matorials  as 
sand,  coal  ashes,  gravel,  lime  from  very  old  buildings  (of 
this  a  lai'go  proportion),  broken  pottery,  pounded  oyster- 
shells,  «tc.;  in  fact,  anything  to  keep  the  soil  open.  The 
general  border-drainage  of  such  soils  should  be  itself  12  or 
more  inches  in  depth,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  clay. 
Drainage  withdraws  the  water  from  the  roots,  and  allows  the 
air  and  sun's  heat  to  reach  them  and  supply  that  warmth 
which  is  absolutely  required  for  cairying  on  their  functions. 
A  main  drain,  at  least  4  feet  deep,  running  under  the  walks, 
and  connectud  with  this  border  at  intervals,  is  requisite, 
unlcFs  in  the  case  of  stony  subsoils.  It  is  hardly  known 
how  much  drainage,  well  carried  out,  increases  the  tempe- 
rature oi  I  lie  borders.  Whatever  tends  to  increase  the 
iempeyature  of  the  soil  in  naturally  cold  and  damp  oountn£8 
is  01  tiie  liii^hest  importance.  Continental  writers  are  not 
so  explicit  on  this  point,  but  possibly  the  amount  of  eva- 
poration lessens  the  danj^er.  Of  late  years  this  subject  has 
gained  ground  even  anion;;  them. 

Silox,  or  .  :i<l,  is  found  more  or  less  in  all  soils.  Sands 
'ary  much  ia  colour.  Sand  more  unequally  reduced  forms 
^rav.-l;  when  liiuty,  it  is  termed  silicious;  with  mica,  mi- 
iaoeous ;  wlien  very  line,  duet.  Silica  allows  v  ater  to  eva- 
porate h'om  it  twice  as  fa.it  as  chalk,  an  I  three  tiu^es  as 
fast  as  clay,     ^andy  soils  are  early,  and  wrought  easily,  but 


soUb/'  and  in  them  manures  Boon  disappear :  these  slurald, 
therefore,  be  applied  only  for  the  erop  of  the  oiuxesit  yen. 
SiUcions  soils  vary  in  colour  from  white  to  red,  B0cx)iding  to 
the  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron  which  they  contain.    Thegr  we 
friable  and  penetrable  to  a  great  extent  by  the  air»  bat  liable  to 
dry  up.    There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  general  mle. 
In  some  parts  of  the  eastern  counties  of  England  there  sre 
large  tracts  of  land  composed  of  calcareous  sand.     These 
soils  are  apt  to  become  bmding  rather  than  dry  on  the  sur- 
face, and  as  such  l^ey  are  more  fertile  than  loosely-consti- 
tuted silicious  soils.    Usually  loose  sandy  districifcs  are  veij 
unfertile  when  planted  with  fruit  trees,  especially  Peach  trees. 
Such  soils  should  be  mixed  largely  with  stiff  aUuvial  loam,  and 
have  rich  surface  dressings  ana  mulchings  in  times  of  drought. 
Soils  thus  treated  are  much  improved,  but  whilst  the  Peach 
grrows  fairly  in  them  the  fruits,  though  of  good  flavour,  are  not 
large.    In  order  to  supply  carbonate  of  lime  freely,  powdered 
lime  rubbish  and  gravel  mixed  (so  as  ta  separate  the  par- 
ticles), the  whole  spread  over  the  surface,  would  gradually 
find  its  way  by  the  infiltration  of  water  all  through  the  soil. 
Thus  only  cotdd  a  silicious  earth,  rendered  firm  by  day  with 
lime  added,  be  called  a  fair  Peach  soil.     Pure  silez  is  ex- 
tremely barren.    When,  however,  it  appeus  of  a  reddish 
colour  it  indicates  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron,  which  com- 
bines readily  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmoirohere  and  retains 
it.  These  ferruginous  soils  are  excellent.  When  silez  is  in  too 
great  a  quantity  there  is  an  abundance  of  blossom,  but  the 
firuits  are  not  so  large  as  in  other  cases.    The  leaves  of  the 
trees  are  also  more  liable  to  curl  and  the  attacks  of  aphides. 
The  third  chief  earth  found  in  soils  is  lime.    The  value  of 
lime  in  the  culture  of  the  Peach,  the  Vine,  and  indeed  of  all 
fruit  trees,  has  not  yet  been  fairly  estimated.    Lime  appears 
in  soils  in  the  form  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  chalk.    Without 
the  admixture  of  other  substances  essentially  chalky  soils 
are  very  unfertile.    A  chalky  subsoil  is  unfavourable  to  fruit 
culture.    Calcareous  soils  absorb  moisture,  and  dry  up  with 
equal  rapidity.    Calcareous  matter  is,  however,  of  the  high- 
est necessity  in  Peach-culture.    Its  absence  is  at  once  per- 
ceived by  the  falling  of  the  fruit  at  the  period  of  stoning, 
because  carbonate  of  lime  constitutes  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  stone.    Sand  and  clay  are  the  appropriate  ingredients 
to  mix  with  chalky  soils,  so  as  to  render  them  more  firm, 
yet  permeable  and  fertile.    Clay  destroys  the  whiteness  of 
the  chalk,  which  is  unfavourable  to  the  due  absorption  of 
the  sun's  rays.    An  incident  strongly  corroborative  of  what 
has  been  advanced  respecting  the  value  of  lime,  occurred 
lately  at  Sawbridgewor&.    The  soil  of  that  nurseiy  is  Yei7 
largely  mixed   up  with  comminuted  chalk ;  the  water  is 
therefore  impregnated  largely  with  carbonate  of.lim0,  and 
its  effects  on  Peach  trees  and  Vines  in  pots  have  this  year 
been  remarkable.     The  trees  and  Vines  were  omDioasly 
watered,  and  a  thick  deposit  of  lime  was  found  ndbering 
to  the  drainage.     The  roots  were  finely  developed,  while 
vigorous  and  healthy  growth  was  visible  everywhere.    Other 
experiments  have  fully  established  the  value  of  lime. 

The  border  for  Peach  trees  should  always  have  a  good 
slope.  Its  width,  for  walls  10  feet  high,  should  he  about 
5  feet,  provided  this  space  is  never  encroached  on.  A 
rioh  calcareous  loam,  of  an  unctuous  texture,  soft  to  the 
touch,  made  pervious  to  air  and  heat,  is  a  favonraUe.foil 
for  the  Peach.  Manures  should  be  gpradually  forked  in,  but 
the  roots  should  be  so  near  the  surface  t^t  farkina  3  inches 
deep  would  be  dangerous.  These  Peach-borders  shoiild  not 
be  further  disturbed  save  for  weeding.  Although  thna  near 
the  surface,  roots  can  be  readily  protected  from  the  effseta  of 
evaporation  during  the  summer  by  mulchings  of  Utter,  and, 
in  the  same  way,  from  excessive  cold. 

Calcareous  matter  (old  lime  rubbish,  powdered- oyster- 
shells,  and  broken  bones),  should  be  added  to  the  esftent  of 
one- sixth  of  the  soil.  Manures  composed  of  tfeUriotted 
vegetable  refuse,  intermixed  with  stable-droppingfl^  aUoved 
to  stand  for  some  time  before  using,  and  well  tuned  fort- 
nightly, with  lime  and  uoot  intermix^  are  excellent,  finmmer 
mulching  should  not  be  applied  till  the  earth  has  been  well 
warmed  by  the  sun.  Chaned  earth  soaked  in  mannie  water 
is  highly  stimulating,  but  should  be  cai^foUy  used. 

Although  the  list  of  manures  is  long,  many  Peac^-growen 

are  of  opinion  that  such  as  are  of  slow  deoomposition,  aa.dd 

woollen  materials,  ai'e  the  best ;   at  any  rate,  vegeMte 

o^  ^*^ch  value,  and  are  too  often  neglected. 
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ThMe/whcn  applied,  BhoQld  not  be  buried  too  deep*  other- 
wlM  fermeatflEtioii-is  hindered:  Wood  aehes  oifer  unuArthat 
ifl  Tsloable.  The  asbee  of  all  vegetable  Babetanoee  oontaki 
lime;  pboephorJo  acid,  acd  allraline  ealte.  There  is  nenally 
a  littteoharcoal  or  carbon  left  which  is  most  valuable.  These 
aehes  should  be  applied  when  newly  burned.  The  effaots 
of  manures,  however,  much  depend  on  the  quality  of  the 
soil  to  which  they  are  implied,  and  on  its  state  at  the  time 
of  i4>plieation.  Manures  should  be  thoi'oughly  incorporated 
wltli  the  soil. 

In  the  caee  of  orchard-houses  a  well-drained  locality  is 
absolutely  indispensable.  Many  failures  occur  from  neglect- 
ing to  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  on  which  the 
building  is  to  stand.  Mr.  Bivers  has  so  often  insisted  on 
this- point  that  it  is  surprising  it  is  not  better  understood. 
Any  situation  almost  is  preferable  to  a  cold  ill-drained  one. 
It  must  be  evident  that  no  Peach-blossoms  can  set  in  such 
houses,  shut  up  as  they  may  also  happen  to  be  at  that 
season.  The  manures  required  for  orchud-house  trees  are 
naturally  of  rather  a  more  stimulating  character  than  for 
trees  in  the  open  air.  Thus,  rich  surface-dressings  often 
renewed  are  required.  Liquid  manures  and  weak  g^no 
water,  alternately  each  week  in  the  summer  season,  are 
beneficial  applications.  This  chapter,  then,  can  only  be 
considered  as  suprgestive,  and  as  such  only  is  it  offered.*— 
T.  C.  Bb^haut,  Richmond  House,  Quemiey. 


EOTAL   HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

ANNUAL  USEflXG. 

Ths  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  February  14tb, 
at  South  Kensingtou.  Lord  Henry  Gordon  Lennox,  M. P., 
presided.    The  attendance  was  not  large. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  were  first 
read  by  the  ex-Assistant  Secretary  (Mr.  Munuy),  and  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  Edmonds  and  Mr.  Fortune  were  next  appointed  scru-' 
tineera  to  examine  the  voting-papi?rs  for  the  election  of 
the  Council  and  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  A.  Wbston  moved  that  the  resignation  which  Mr. 

S.  H.  Gk>dson  had  sent  in  to  the  President  (the  Duke  of 

Buccleuch),  of  his  seat  at  the  Council-table  be  not  accepted. 

"Ma JOWL  Phibbs  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Thbino  desired  an  explanation  from  Mr.  Godson  of 

his  reasons  for  resigning. 

Mr.  Godson  replied  that  ho  explained  his  reasons  in  the 
letter  conveying  his  resignation  to  the  President — ^namely, 
that  he  had  been  refused  an  examination  of  the  accounts  of 
the  Society,  in  consequence  of  which  he  folt  that  he  could 
no  longer  sit  upon  the  Council  with  satisfaction  to  himself, 
or  with  justice  to  the  interests  of  the  Society.  It  had  been 
alleged  that  the  particular  account  he  wished  to  see  was  a 
private  account;  but  how  stood  the  matter?  He  said  in 
his  letter  that  a  statement  was  made  before  the  Council  by 
which  a  balance  was  shown  to  be  against  the  Society,  and 
it  was  not  satisftictory.  He  accordingly  proposed  that  a 
sum  of  JSIOOO  should  be  taken  up  on  loan  from  the  bank 
until  the  aocounts  were  investigated  by  the  Council,  and 
that  a  satisfactory  account  be  given  by  the  next  meeting ; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  that  sum  of  jSIOOO  was  bor- 
rowed, and  the  matter  stood  for  the  next  meeting.  At  the 
next  meeting  an  account  was  produced,  stating  that  JS6772 
or  thereabouts  of  the  life  compositions,  which  had  been 
simply  h^d  up  to  thiit  time  at  a  guarantee,  should  be 
realised.  At  the  same  meeting  it  was  ordered  that  JS3000 
or  JB4000  of  that  money  shouhi  be  applied  to  the  general 
pnxpOMe  of  the  Society ;  and  thereforu  he  the  next  morning 
called  at  the  offices  of  the  Society,  and  asked  Mr.  Murray 
for  a  sight  of  the  accounts ;  but  Mr.  Murray  declined  to 
atfovd  him  the  sight,  and  aocordiugly  he  brought  the  matter 
nndirthe  notice  of  the  Council  at  their  next  meeting.  It 
however,  answered  by  Mr.  Mnrray  and  Mr.  Colo  that 
r«-Hanay  had  no  authority  to  produce  the  account,  as  it 
^m  private  matter  of  Mr.  Cole's.  The  Treasurer  was  the 
pocMB  to  produce  the  statement  of  accounts,  but  he  reftised. 
be  mU,  "Yoq  are  the  opposition."  He  (Mr.  Godson) 
Mnmtmn^  "  Well,  I  can't  help  that ;"  and  upon  refleotMOr 
he  ttJBQght  that  if  aa  inspeelionrof  the  aocovuits  mm  to  bo* 


rofbsed  to  a  member  of  the  Council  he  could  not  retain  his 
position.  Therefore,  he  wrote  to  the  President  of  the  Sooiety» 
sending  in  his  resignation ;  and  he  had  received  in  reply  a 
very  handsome  letter,  wherein  his  Grace  said  he  regretted 
the  Council  would  lose  the  benefit  of  his  services,  but  still 
more  that  there  should  bo  anything  to  induce  him  to  with- 
draw from  it.  He  (Mr.  Godson)  having  resigned,  could  not 
of  course  attend  any  more  meetings  of  the  Council ;  but 
came  up  at  the  last  meeting,  and  told  the  gentlemen  present 
that  it  was  monstrous  to  expect  any  one  to  concur  in  the 
sanction  of  the  accounts,  which  the  Council  necussarily  had 
to  do,  unless  they  were  free  to  examine  them  at  any  time' 
[hear,  hear].  It  was  extremely  up  pleasant  to  bo  at  varianccf 
with  either  the  members  of  the  Co'mcil  or  any  of  their  officers 
on  any  point,  buO  much  more  i!pon  a  matter  of  this  kind. 
Everything  he  had  stated  hod  been  verified  by  the  accounts 
to  be  placed  before  the  meoting  that  day.  Not  only  was 
what  he  had  stated  verified,  but  matters  were  much  worse 
than  he  had  represented  them,  thus  proving  that  he  did  not 
resign  his  position  at  the  Board  without  sufficient  grounds. 
He  could  only  say,  freeing  that  a  motion  was  before  the 
meeting  to  retain  his  sei'vicos  on  the  Board,  that  if  he  went 
in  armed  with  the  support  of  the  meeting,  his  position 
would  be  very  dlfTerent,  and  very  much  more  dignified  and 
pleasant  than  what  it  had  been.  If  it  was  their  pleasure 
that  he  should  continue  to  act  on  the  Board,  of  course  he 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  comply,  and,  moreover,  he  should 
feel  it  his  bound  en  duty  to  watch  closely  their  interests. 

Mr.  TnaiNO  said  Mr.  Godson  had  not  answered  his  ques- 
tion, whether  op  not  he  resigned  willingly;  for  he  (Mr. 
Thring)  did  not  think  this  was  the  way  for  Mr.  Godson  or 
any  other  gentleman  in  the  Council  to  treat  the  ScHsiety.  If 
Mr.  Godson  felt  himself  aggrieved  it  was  not  his  duty  surely 
to  resign,  still  less  to  come  there  and  attempt  to  force  an 
expression  of  approval  of  the  course  which  he  hixd  pursued. 
No  one  regretted  more  than  he  (Mi*.  Thring)  did  losing  the 
servioes  of  Mr.  Godson,  for  he  really  believed  that  he  at- 
tended most  carefully  to  the  interests  of  the  Society,  and 
was  a  most  valuable  member  of  the  Council ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  a  gentleman  chose  to  resign  his  seat  at 
the  Board  because  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  proceedings 
of  that  Council,  he  (Mr.  Thring)  said  that  was  not  a  proper 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  Council  or  with  the  Society,  for 
the  btisiness  of  any  society  carried  on  in  that  way  could  not 
possibly  redound  to  prosperity  or  harmony.  Look  at  the 
clubs  of  London,  how  were  their  members  to  hope  to  get  on 
with  a  man  who  on  the  slightest  pretext  chose  to  send  in 
hiA  resignation,  trusting  to  the  members  to  throw  it  back  ? 
If  a  man  in  a  club  waa  beaten  by  a  majority,  it  was  surely 
not  the  right  courso  to  pursue  to  retire.  II"  his  conviction 
remained  unshaken,  though  beaten  by  a  majority,  it  was 
his  duty  to  remain,  and  try  with  the  assistance  of  time  and 
reason  to  convince  others.  If  ho  was  porjiiiaded  tliore  was 
something  wrong,  it  was  his  duty  to  remain  and  endeavour 
to  put  it  right.  If  he  suspected  fraud,  ho  should  certainly 
not  retire  and  leave  the  fraudulent  to  ^o  on  porpetrating 
their  nefarious  practices,  but  should  rather  p^T.severo  in  his 
efforts  to  expose  the  fraud,  and  in  the  event  of  succeeding 
then  to  propose  that  the  delinquents  be  turu*.-il  out  by  a 
vote  of  censure  or  otherwise.  He  (Mr.  Tliriuy)  never  yet 
belonged  to  a  society  in  which  a  member  tiirew  up  his  con- 
nection at  the  very  moment  he  was  wanted,  and  came  say- 
ing, "Give  mo  the  (iclat,  the  glory,  and  force  mo  back  on  the 
Council."  That  was  what  Mr.  Godson  had  done,  and  he 
(Mr.  Thring)  thought  ho  had  committed  an  error  of  judg-/ 
ment.  He  therefore  asked  the  meeting  to  accei>t  Mr.  God> 
son's  resignation. 

Mr.  Clutton  observed  that  as  lie  had  been  rcfeiTcd  to  by 
Mr.  Godson  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  say  a  few  words  on 
this  matter.  Sir  Daniel  Cooper  was  the  Treasurer,  but  as 
he  had  gone  to  Australia,  the  Council  did  him  (Mr  Clutton) 
the  honour  of  placing  him  in  Sir  D.  Coo])er's  position.  As 
an  ordinary  member  he  hold,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Council 
he  had  always  held,  that  every  member  of  the  C  luncii  was 
jiist  as  responsible  as  the  Treasurer  for  the  correctness  of 
the  accounts.  He  had  just  as  much  right  an  the  Treasurer 
to  come  and  look  at  the  aocounts;  he  (Mr.  Clutton)  went 
further  and  said,  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so.  The  Treasurer 
was  merely  the  custodian  of  the  money,  paying  cheques,  or 
otherwifla,  according  to  the  orders  of  the  Council.    The  bye- 
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laws,  indeed,  specified  that  lie  could  not  make  any  payments 
whatever,  save  the  salaries,  excepting^  by  the  orders  of  the 
Council.  If,  therefore,  Mr.  Godson  bought  it  his  duty  to 
withdraw  himself  from  the  examination  of  the  accounts,  with 
which  he  was  very  familiar,  he  (Mr.  Glutton)  must  say  it 
was  entirely  his  own  act.  At  a  certain  meeting,  no  doubt, 
a  paper  was  produced,  but  it  was  a  mere  private  paper  of 
Mr.  Cole's.  He  (Mr.  Clutton)  was  at  that  meeting,  and  be 
simply  looked  at  the  paper,  but  not  as  a  paper  coming  from 
the  Treasurer ;  for  it  did  not  do  so  at  all,  it  was  a  mere 
estimate  of  what  was  likely  to  be  the  result  of  the  year's 
transactions.  The  accounts  were  not  then  made  up,  and  it 
was  some  months  before  they  were  due.  As  to  Mr.  Godson  s 
being  refused  a  view  of  the  accounts,  nothing  of  the  sort 
took  place,  because  they  were  as  much  open  to  Mr.  Godson 
as  to  himself  or  any  other  member  of  the  Council :  there- 
fore, he  said,  Mr.  Godson  was  wrong  in  withdrawing  from 
the  Council  on  that  ground. 

Mr.  Cole  :    Mr«  Godson  mentions  my  name  under  some 
kind  of  hallucination  on  the  subject.    It  is  quite  true  I 
ventured  to  make  an  estimate  on  my  own  responsibility  as 
an  individual  member  of  the  Council.    I  am  not  careful  of 
my  papers;  I  leave  them  about,  and  on  this  occasion,  it 
appears,  I  did  so.    I  was  so  indifferent  to  the  matter  that 
had  Mr.  Godson  asked  to  see  the  paper,  although  it  was  my 
own  private  memorandum,  I  should  have  had  no  hesitation 
in  complying  with  his  request.     It  was  left  on  the  table, 
and  that  day  or  next  day  Mr.  Godson,  it  seems,  expressed  a 
wish  to  have  a  copy  of  it.    I  was  not  consulted  in  the  matter ; 
I  did  not  even  know  that  he  had  made  any  such  application, 
otherwise  I  should  have  at  once  said,  "  By  all  means  have 
it ;  get  all  the  good  you  can  out  of  it."     But  Mr.  Murray 
felt  himself  wanan ted  in  refusing  a  copy:  consequently  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society  will  see  that  it  is  not  quite  correct  for 
any  gentleman  to  say  he  was  refused  a  sight  of  the  accounts. 
I  do  not  recollect  precisely  what  this  was ;  it  may  have  been 
an  estimate,  and  a  very  wrong  one ;  but  as  to  my  having 
any  objection,  1  had  not  the  slightest,  nor  have  I  at  this 
moment.     However,  it  had  really  nothing  to  do  with  the 
accounts.    The  accounts  are  all  open  to  Mr.  Godson,  who 
takes  a  great  interest  in  them. 

The  Chairman  put  the  motion  and  amendment  to  the 
meeting.  For  the  former  there  were  only  10  bands  held  up ; 
for  the  latter  21.  Mr.  Godson's  resignation  was,  therefore, 
accepted. 

The  Secsetabt  then  read  the  Report  of  the  Council  for 
the  past  year,  and  a  printed  copy  of  the  accounts  having 
been  distnbuted  to  the  members,  they  were  taken  as  read. 

A  Member  then  begged  to    move  the  adoption  of  the 
Report,  which,  he  said,  proved  that  the  science  of  horticul- 
ture was  not  neglected  by  the  Council,  whilst  the  comfort  of 
the  visitors  to  the  gardens  had  their  anxious  attention.    It 
was  a  very  gratifying  Report,  and  in  no  feature  more  so 
than  in  that  where  it  was  stated,  that  arrangements  were 
being  made  with  the  Society  of  Arts  for  adding  an  examina- 
tion in  garc'ening  to  the  examinations  which  they  conduct 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  view  of  improv- 
ing the  education  of  gardeners.    There  were  great  facilities 
connected  with  this  Society  for  effecting  such  an  object,  and 
it  was  very  well  known  that  the  old  Chiswick  Gardens  were 
a  very  good  school  for  gardeners.     He  then  made  some 
remarks  on  the  arcades  provided  in  the  Kensington  Garden, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  ladies  thanked  the  Council  ifor  providing 
them.     Some  of  them,  he  had  noticed,  were  glazed  at  the 
back,  and  filled  with  plants,  which  added  very  much  to  their 
picturesque  effect.    He,  therefore,  hoped  to  see  this  principle 
carried  out  to  a  greater  extent. 
M%jor- General  Sir  A.  Scott  WAiraH  seconded  the  motion. 
Mr.  A.  F.  Godson  rose  to  move  an  amendment : — **  That 
a' Committee,  to  consist  of  five  members  with  power  to  add 
to  their  number,  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  affairs  of 
ihe  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  to  report  at  th«  earliest 
'pportunity— 1,  What  is  the  true  financial  state  of  the 
.Society ;  and  what  are  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
litherto  enormous  expenditure  has  been  incurred  ?  2,  What 
neasures  should  be  ^opted  to  save,  if  possible,  the  Society 
**^m  impending  insolvency?  And  that  for  these  puxposes 
•ne  balance-sheet  of  1864-5  be  referred  to  such  Committee." 
^.  A.  F.  GMson  said  he  did  not   attempt  to  urge  one 
*rt~i  aflraino^  tih**  'R^fww^.   bn*  «»n^lt-  ^fh  xeirard  •»  the 


accounts,  therefore  it  was  nseleea  for  him  to  say  anything  in 
reference  to  it :  besides,  no  one  had  seen  the  Bepoct,  and 
therefore  no  one  could  be  expected  to  make  much  remark 
upon  it.    With  regard,  however,  to  the  aoconnta  he  had  to 
say  a  great  deal.    First  of  idl  he  wished  to  draw  attention 
to  the  balance  of  1863,  Jgl4d3  Bs,  5d.,  and  to  the  liabilities 
of  1863,  paid  off  ^83.     Now  they  had  allowed  ^8500  for 
sculpture,  which  became  due  in  1863,  and  remained  over  to 
this  year.    They  would  find  that  JgSOO  was  taken  credit  for 
as  against  1863.    That  might  be  the  way  of  doing  business 
in  this  Society,  but  it  was  not  the  usual  way.    With  regard 
to  the  second  item,  je424,  on  the  transfer  of  life  composi- 
tions, he  compared  the  course  taken  by  the  Coonoil  with  the 
fable  of  killing  the  goose  that  laid  golden  eggs.    The  life 
composition  fund,  producing  Je400  a-year,  had  been  killed, 
and  therefore  they  would  never  see  that  again.    The  JB8260, 
receipts  for  admissions  and  subscriptions,  in  1862  amounted 
to  ^600,  and  last  year  were  Je8400.    The  annual  subecrip- 
tions  were  now  J87300,  whereas  in  1863  they  amounted  to 
.£7700.    There  had  been  a  loss  of  .£900  on  the  exhibitions, 
while  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  had  cleared  ^62000  by  their 
shows.    He  also  drew  attention  to  £S  18«.  for  odours  and 
perfumes  of  flowers,  and  asserted  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  Society  cost  Je40  a-day,  which  he  considered  altogether 
unwarrantable.    The  Journal  of  the  Society  cost  JBSOO,  and 
yet  he  looked  upon  it  as  completely  valueless — as  rubbish  in 
fact,  for  all  it  contained  was  correspondence  and  preliminary 
puffs.    The  Arboricultural  and  Floral  Committees  had  cost 
in  one  year  (1862),  jBSOO,  but  instead  of  assisting  horticulture 
the  Council  did  the  reverse.    With  regard  to  the  handbook, 
against  which  there  was  a  liability  of  JBSO,  he  wished  to  know 
who  had  ever  seen  it.     A  few  dozens,  he  believed,  had  been 
printed,  but  they  were  of  no  earthiy  use;   and  he  must 
really  ask  whether  they  were  to  go  on  throwing  away  JB50 
here  and  there  upon  things  which  were  utterly  worthless. 
The  conversazione,  over  which  som'ething  like  JSSSO  was  spent, 
had  been  the  laughing-stock  of  everybody.    He  wanted  to 
know  what  it  had  to  do  with  horticulture.      Certainly  it 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  a  number  of  nobodies  to  turn  out 
very  gprand  and  show  as  if  they  were  somebody  and  some- 
thing.   Last  year,  he  drew  attention  to  the  word  "rent" 
not  being  named  in  the  accounts,  when  there  was  JS2300 
due  to  the  Commissioners  of  1851  under  that  head,  and 
there  was  now  je4700  due.    The  word  "  rent "  was  now  in- 
serted, and  although  when  he  complained  of  the  word  not 
being  there,  he  was  told  no  rent  was  paid,  he  was  told  now 
that  it  only  amounted  to  the  magnificent  sum  of  4t.,  yet 
there  was  JB800  put  down  for  rent,  rates,  and  taxes  in  renieot 
to  Kensington  alone.    With  regard  to  the  payment  of  in- 
terest on  debentures,  the  Charter  stated  that,  first  of  all, 
the  expenses  of  the  gardens  should  be  paid,  then  the  interest 
on  debentures,  after  that  the  debt  due  to  the  CommissionefB. 
Now,  he  begged  to  tell  them,  that  had  the  expenses  of  the 
gardens  been  paid,  not  a  single  farthing  woidd  have  been 
available  for  the  debentures,  much  less  the  liquidatior  of 
the  Commissioners'  debt.     But  that  would  not  do:  the 
Council  actually  violated  the  Charter  by  paying  the  inteieet 
on  debentures  before  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  gardens. 
What  chance,  he  should  like  to  know,  had  &e  debenture- 
holders  of  getting  anything  next  year?    Coming  to  the 
revenue,  the  whole  amount  realised  was  about  JB14^000;  bat 
.£20,000  had  to  be  expended.    He  was  a  young  man  and  had 
a  great  deal  to  learn,  but  he  imag^ed  that  that  waa  not 
the  right  road  to  prosperity.    Last  year  JB17,400  was  apeot^ 
but  they  managed  to  meet  it,  which  was  veiy  £ar  frovi  ike 
case  this  year.    He  had  drawn  attention  on  a  prefions  oc- 
casion to  the  manner  of  keeping  the  accounts,  the  heading; 
"  liabilities  and  assets,"  having  been  omitted,  and  he  was 
told  that  thev  should  be  better  kept,  but  he  saw  no  impKOve- 
ment.    The  bye-laws  said  that  a  true  account  of  the  iteto  of 
the  Society  shall  be  rendered  at  the  Annual  Meetiag»  but 
this  was  not  a  true  account.    In  the  year  1861,  these  m  an 
account  of  the  assets  and  liabilities,  which  ehowed  hkieHy 
what  they  owed.    That  was  changed  next  year  to  profit  and 
loss  account,  but  last  year  there  being  a  great  JiuMt  it 
was  left  out,  and  this  year  the  state  of  tmnga  was  worti;  ao 
it  would  not  do  to  put  it  in.    There  was  a  ^*^— wt  bt  1861, 
according  to  the  aooounts,  of  JB10,000  in  their  fKvoor.  JXow, 
however,  what  with  rent  and  JB8646  liabiKtieB  Uiii  year  and 
other  things,  JSlOfiOO  had  diai^peacad  in  IBovr  jtan.   Ua 
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waite  WM  aooounied  for  by  snoh  things  m  those  g«rden 
impxoTemeiits  which  had  oost  JB2500  this  year,  and  which 
were  no  impzorements  at  all;  they,  perhaps,  might  have 
been  had  <h^  been  done  at  the  Brompton  Cemeteiy.  Now 
he  oame  to  a  matter  whioh  really  was  shameful.  He  be- 
came a  life-o(»nposition  member  on  the  guarantee  of  what 
he  imagined  was  an  honest  and  honourable  Society;  but 
now  he  bad  nothing  to  look  back  to,  for,  owing  to  the  bank- 
rupt state  of  the  S^ety,  subscribers  would  withdraw.  The 
debenture-holders,  too,  had  very  -  small  prospect  indeed ; 
and  all  he  could  say  was,  that  it  was  utterly  hopeless  for 
them  ever  to  expect  anything  unless  a  committee  of  in- 
▼eetigation  was  granted.  It  was  a  gross  breach  of  the 
Charter  taking  the  money  of  the  life-compositions  for 
bear's  g^rease  shows  and  to  build  up  a  number  of  rubbishy 
things  which  were  no  better  than  skittle-alleys  and  bowling- 
greens.  There  was  such  an  overwhelming  majority  for  the 
^outh  Kensington  Museum  on  the  Council  that  he  could 
not  hope  for  any  redress  in  behalf  of  horticulture.  But 
whether  he  obtained  his  point  or  not  he  cared  not;  he  should 
endeavour  to  put  the  Society  in  a  straightforward  course. 
Now  he  would  say  one  word  with  regard  to  the  future. 
They  would  this  year  have  to  start  with  a  deficit  of  Je4000, 
and  the  income  would  most  probably  be  less  than  it  had 
been  last  year.  Of  course,  the  Council  considered  they  had 
a  brilliant  prospect  for  the  future;  indeed  he  never  knew 
when  they  had  not  a  brilliant  prospect,  but  they  had  never 
yet  realised  it.  Suppose  they  had  an  income  of  ^13,000, 
out  of  that  they  owed  JBSOOO,  leaving  them  ^10.000.  The 
necessary  outgoings,  independent  of  the  rent,  would  amount 
to  JB5000 ;  thus  JBoOOO  was  left  to  defray  the  expenditure, 
which  expenditure  in  1863  was  X19,000,  and  last  year  JB20,000. 
Deducting  the  outgoings  of  which  he  had  spoken,  there  was 
j815,00O  left  without  a  farthing  to  meet  the  deficiency. 

Mr.  A.  WestoJt. — ^Without  agreeing  in  every  respect  with 
what  has  been  said,  may  I  be  permitted,  before  seconding 
the  resolution,  to  give  my  opinion  on  some  points,  which 
opinion  is  shared  by  a  considerable  body,  if  not  by  a  large 
majority,  of  the  Fellows  of  this  Society  ?  Setting  aside  the 
eligibility  of  the  site  for  horticultural  purposes,  I  would  call 
your  attention  to  the  position  of  the  gardens,  and  to  the 
&ct  that  at  the  present  time  (except  upon  sufferance),  we 
have  but  one  access  to  them — the  two  side  entrances  being 
the  property  of  the  Commissionera  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851, 
who  can  at  any  time  take  possession  of  them  for  building  or 
other  purposes  by  giving  three  or  six  months'  notice  to 
that  effect.  I  do  not  presume  to  offer  an  opinion  as  to  the 
management  of  the  gardens,  but  cannot  conceive  how  the 
scienoe  of  horticulture  can  be  promoted  by  the  exhibition  of 
soap  and  scents  in  the  conservatory,  or  the  performance  of 
Mnmbo  Jumbo  in  the  arcades.  Such  sights  oi-e  more  worthy 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Cremorne ;  and  we  have  already 
loet  the  services  of  more  than  one  able  professor,  who  felt 
that  they  could  not  conscientiously  approve  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  being  made  subservient  to  other  interests. 
I  shall  say  little  ot  finance.  I  believe  we  are  very  consider- 
ably in  debt,  and  the  number  of  Fellows  is  decreasing. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  think  the  Council  were  hardly 
jnatiAsd  in  giving  JB1800  for  the  great  unsightly  tent  whose 
bare  poles  are  now  such  an  eyesore  to  the  neighbourhood. 
The  greatest  calamity  that  has  happened  to  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  has  been  its  amalgamation  with,  or  rather  its 
absorption  by,  another  body.  Public  opinion  has  spoken 
loudly  through  the  press  on  these  subjects;  but  nothing 
can  be  done  till  we  free  ourselves  from  the  influence  of  the 
small  knot  of  individuals,  the  self-styled  patrons  of  the  arts 
and  acienoes^  who  are  sacrificing  our  property  and  destroying 
oar  Society. 

Kb.  Cols  rose  to  reply.  I  shall  confine  myself,  he  said, 
to  tho  correction  of  a  few  mistakes  Mr.  Godson  has  fallen 
faftou  He  commenced  by  upbraiding  us  with  carrying  over 
JB600  £6r  sculpture,  which  is  still  a  debt.  Now  the  sculptor 
Q^»  )  had  a  commission — ^he  has  not  executed  it,  and 
UMiefare  has  not  been  paid.  Mr.  Godson,  in  commenting 
<m.  the  accounts,  said  that  the  daily  admissions  had  fallen 
cC  Now  I  find  that  the  daily  admissions  for  the  year  1863, 
as  distingaiahed  from  the  exhibition  receipts,  were  ^2134 ; 
ttii  je«r»  ezdading  the  Rhododendron  Show  which  is  put 
them,  th^  amount  to  nearly  JB700.  We  had  the 
lagt  year  of  not  receiving  so  mooh  as  we  nsoaUy 


did  for  exhibitions.  Two  of  the  days,  as  will  be  in  the 
recollection  of  members,  were  extremely  unfavourable  as 
regards  the  weather,  and  such  as  to  deter  the  public  from 
coming  out.  That  was  a  piece  of  ill  luck  which  was  the 
great  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  exhibitions  at  Chiswick  ; 
and  I  am  afraid  this  dependance  upon  the  weather  is  one 
which  can  hardly  be  cured,  except  by  the  course  the  Council 
has  taken — ^that  is.  of  having  places  under  cover.  We  have 
now  provided  places  under  cover  of  various  temperatures, 
where  plants  are  well  exhibited,  and  to  a  great  extent  we 
ore  independent  now  of  the  elements.  We  were  not,  how- 
ever, last  year  provided  in  this  respect  to  tho  same  extent 
as  now.  And  then  Mr.  Godson  coupled  his  observation 
by  an  extremely  courteous  remark,  or,  rather,  I  should 
say,  a  comparison  between  ourselves  and  another  society. 
He  asserted,  to  my  great  astonishment,  that  whilst  we  had 
lost,  that  Society  had  gaiued  ^20uO.  I  am  afraid  this  is  one 
of  his  usual  dreams.  If  he  will  consult  the  accounts  of  that 
Society  he  will  see  they  have  had  apparently  a  surplus  of 
^900 ;  but  they  have  never  charged  themselves,  and  never 
do  until  the  foUowing  year,  with  the  extra  expenses  of  those 
exhibitions.  Therefore  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  this  moment 
whether  the  exhibitions  of  that  Society  were  or  were  not 
paying ;  but  we  have  the  published  fact  that  in  the  previous 
year  they  lost  JB500.  Then  Mr.  Godson  files  into  this  curious 
mistake :  he  goes  into  an  estimate  of  what  he  calls  a  loss  on 
the  perfume  exhibition,  and  he  estimates  that  we  lost  JBIO 
daily,  and  our  working  expenses  are  JBIO  daily.  That  is  one 
of  those  odd  mistakes  people  will  fall  into.  It  is  certainly 
quite  true  that  these  Gardens  cost  <£3000  o-year  to  keep 
them  in  order,  and  you  may,  if  you  like,  say  it  costs  us  J610 
a-day.  The  working  expenses  of  the  Gardens  upon  ordinary 
occasions  go  on  whether  or  not.  You  must  have  your  door- 
keepers, your  superintendent,  your  man  at  the  engine,  and 
so  on ;  but  Mr.  Godson  does  not  seem  to  be  aware,  whether 
we  take  Is.  or  ^100  a-day,  the  expenses  must  go  on.  As 
to  his  remarks  about  the  Journal,  it  is  a  matter  of  taste 
whether  or  not  it  conveys  information.  Then  he  tells  us 
that  we  are  spending  jB20,000  o-year,  and  next  year  shall 
have  only  X5000  to  meet  it.  Now  he  has  made  a  mis-state- 
ment of  the  expenditure  of  last  year.  Tbe  current  working 
expenses  of  last  year  were  less  than  the  year  before ;  never- 
theless our  outlay  last  year  was  very  large,  as  is  well  known 
to  the  members  of  the  Society.  They  will  recollect  that  at 
the  last  annual  meeting  it  was  stated  that  the  Commis- 
sioners of  1851  would  make  an  outlay  of  JB13,000  to  carry 
out  certain  works  in  the  Gardens.  The  Fellows  agreed  te 
spend  j£5000,  and  we  spent  J£3000,  and  we  made  some  further 
outlays,  but  these  are  outlays,  not  current  expenses  but 
all  capital.  The  hon.  member  then  twits  the  Council  by 
saying  we  have  spent  the  life  subscriptions.  Well,  it  is  a 
matter  within  the  discretion  of  the  Council;  it  is  a  matter 
of  the  Charter  whether  or  not  it  is  not  most  to  the  interest 
of  tho  Society  to  have  the  life  subscriptions  in  the  bank 
paying  JS4  per  cent,  or  expended  in  improvements  on  the 
Gardens.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  paper  which  refers  to  the 
time  when  that  gentleman  was  very  rampant  in  the  Society-— 
the  annual  Report  of  1860,  the  pith  of  which  is  this — that 
at  that  time,  as  bearing  on  the  Kensington  interest,  there 
was  a  debt  on  Chiswick  Gardens  amounting  to  more  than 
jeiO,000,  which  somehow  or  other  was  wiped  otf  by  the  sub- 
scriptions to  the  South  Kensiiigton  Gardens  [No,  no].  Then, 
I  suppose,  the  gentleman  paid  it  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
I  find  it  here  [&ad8  the  passage].  They  had  a  Report  in 
1859,  and  they  had  an  income  which,  though  reviving,  still 
was  inadequate  for  the  year,  which  had  increased  within  the 
year  JSGOO.  The  debt  bearing  no  interest,  beginning  in 
1859,  amounted  to  J^OOO,  which,  exclusive  of  a  contract 
debt  of  JB2700,  had  become  urgent.  Now,  the  state  of 
matters  in  1859,  before  South  Kensington  was  heard  of, 
was  that  the  Society  was  J£10,000  in  debt,  and  this  was  paid 
off.  But  how  paid  off?  I  say  by  the  subscriptions  of  gen- 
tlemen who  have  been  kind  enough  to  join  South  Kensing- 
ton [No,  no].  I  should  like  to  have  it  shown  that  it  was 
paid  off  in  any  other  way.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Godson  paid  it  off,  and  I  take  it  for  granted  that  by  a  very 
simple  process  it  was  paid  off.  Then  he  goes  on  to  say, 
this  is  not  a  true  account,  which,  of  course,  is  not  a  very 
high  compliment  to  the  Auditors  who  have  certified  to  the 
aoooonts.    "  Honest "  was  another  word  he  made  use  of ;  bat 
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wlwiher  true  or  honest  the  Anditoni,  who  aire  respectable 
geotleman,  had  certified  that  they  were  true  accounts.  It 
is  altofrether  mialeoding^  the  Society  to  say  our  income  is 
only  ^5000  and  our  outgoings  JS15,000.  It  is  no  such 
thing.  If  you  look  at  the  present  mode  of  working  the 
Society,  the  expenses  are  between  jei2,000  and  ^13,000 
a-year.  The  income  last  year,  putting  aside  other  things, 
was  very  close  upon  that  sum.  Hopes  are  entertained  that 
our  exhibitions  may  improve  a  little,  and  while  the  expen- 
diture is  put  down  at  i213,O0O  or  .£14,000  the  income  is  cal- 
culated to  amount  to  the  same  sum.  This  gentleman,  I 
have  no  doubt,  is  a  great  debenture-holder,  and  thinks  it 
will  give  that  body  some  encouragement  to  be  always  tell- 
ing them  they  are  in  groat  jeopardy ;  but  his  statement  is 
wholly  fallacious  on  that  poiut.  Of  course  the  debenture- 
holders  kuow  the  property  of  the  Society,  and  the  loss  upon 
the  property,  upon  these  grounds  down  here ;  and  therefore 
I  say,  it  is  a  misrepresentation  to  endeavour  to  alarm  the 
debenture-holders  by  telling  them  their  interests  arc  in 
jeopardy.  1  think  my  observations  have  answered  that 
gentleman  (Mr.  West-on),  who  read  us  his  observations.  Ho 
thinks  great  mischief  will  result  from  our  connecting  the 
Kensington  Gardens  with  the  Commissioners  of  1851.  I  have 
already  shown  you  the  Kensington  interest  has  paid  off  the 
Chiswick  debt  [No,  no].  I  maintain  that  is  the  fact.  I  have 
shown  you  were  in  debt.  The  facts  are  these,  as  stated  in 
the  Beport,  that  you  never  had  Chiswick  in  so  productive 
and  well-managed  a  condition  as  at  this  moment.  I  chal- 
lenge anybody  to  say  that  within  their  recollections  of  Chis- 
wick, Chiswick  was  ever  so  productive  to  the  interests  of  hor- 
ticulture or  of  seeds  for  the  members  as  at  this  moment.  If 
I  am  wrong  I  can  be  i)roved  to  be  wrong.  The  figures  show 
the  value  distributed  over  the  various  members.  You  will 
recollect  that  in  1859  a  Committee  was  formed,  of  which  I 
daresay  Mr.  Godson  was  a  member,  in  order  to  sell  off  Chis- 
wick, but  the  result  of  the  establishment  of  this  unfortunate 
Kensington  has  been  that  Chiswick  has  been  saved,  and 
not  only  saved,  but  put  into  a  better  position.  As  for  the 
gardens  here,  Mr.  Godson  alluded  to  them  as  fit  for  a  ceme- 
tery. They  may  look  as  a  cemetery,  but  it  is  possible  he 
may  not  be  so  clear  in  his  vision  as  other  people.  But  even 
if  they  have  the  appearance  of  a  cemetery,  they  recommend 
themselves  to  the  public,  as  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
members  increasing  their  ■  subscriptions — perhaps  with  a 
view  of  being  buried  there.  There  is  the  fact,  that  the 
members  are  increasing,  and  that  the  number  of  persons 
fi[«quenting  the  Chiswick  gardens  are  increasing  every  year 
four  times  what  they  wore  before  the  Kensington  interest 
went  into  partnership  with  Chiswick.  I  therefore  demur 
altogether  to  the  motion  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Godson, 
and  hope  the  members  will  give  it  a  decided  negative. 

Mr.  Clutton. — In  looking  to  the  capital  account,  I  find 
that  these  gardens  were  originally  formed  by  means  of  life 
members.      I  find    that    the    life-members'    subscriptions 
amounted  to  ^17,000  originally,  of  which  the  greater  part 
was  invested  in  the  formation  of  these  gardens.   It  is  quite 
true  that  last  year  we  had  a  considerable  sum  investcKl  in 
debentures,  of  which  we  have  about  i!200O  now  invested. 
The  remainder  has  been  spent,  as  the  former  sum  of  J£17,000 
was  spent,  in  the  formation  of  these  gardens.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  wheu  these  were  first  formed,  as  everybody  knows 
who  has  to  create  a  garden,  at  once  to  do  all  that  was  neces- 
sary.   In  fact,  you  cannot  get  trees  to  grow,  you  cannot 
plant  a  garden  all  at  once,  and  erect  arcades  and  buildings, 
and,  therHlbre.  it  was  thought  by  the  present  Council  tliat 
now  was  the  time  when  the  gardens  required  additional  im- 
provement and  expenditure,  and  upon  that  recommendation 
they  have  invested  a  considerable  portion  of  these  life  com- 
positions.   There  is  notLiag  in  the  Charter  or  bye-laws  to 
prevent  the  expenditure  of  these  life  compositions.  A  similar 
thing  has  been  done  in  the  Botanic  Society;  therefore,  I 
im  not  aware  that  anything  improper  or  inconsistent  has 
^een  done  in  including  these  life  compositions  in  our  ac- 
ounts.     They  have  been  spent,  as  all  former  capital  hat 
"teen  spent,  in  the  improvement  of  these  gardens,  and  not 
"  ordinary  expenditure.    Mr.  Clutton  then  went  on  to  say, 
lat  the  holding  of  ezhibltionB  on  Saturdays  might  be  the 
-doret  of  the  Botanic  Society's  success.  In  this  Society  there 
■"is  a  great  ol^ection  to  Saturday.    He  ocmfessed  that  the 
_»^wwi^^q  ini<jfiif  >>Q  i>ain^)dc?^^  with  ftd'*^"ta47'*,  p*id  ^e  *<»- 


pressed  a  hope  that  that  would  be  effected,  but  thoee  pre- 
sented were  at  the  same  time  perfectly  corxeot. 

Mr.  W.  WiLSOK  Saundbbs  said  the  Commismonen  of  1851 
had  met  this  Society  in  the  most  friendly  way  poeeible. 
Whenever  they  wanted  money,  or  in  any  way  to  impiore 
their  property,  the  Commissioners  had  manifested  a 
liberality  which  he  had  never  before  known  in  landlowb. 
The  Commissioners  not  only  displayed  a  most  kindly  spirit 
towards  this  Society,  but  evidently  were  actuated  by  the 
sinoerest  sympathies  in  the  science  of  horticoltnre. 

Mr.  Thbino  said  he  was  a  Commissioner  of  1851,  and  a 
debenture-holder  and  subscriber  in  this  Society.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  perfectly  independent  of  the  Counoil,  oft 
which  he  never  sat,  but  he  fully  approved  of  their  proceed- 
ings. They  were  told  by  Mr.  Weston  that  the  Conunie- 
sioners  absorbed  the  Horticultural  Society.  It  was  absolnte 
twaddle.  It  was,  perhaps,  unfortunate  that  the  Comaiie- 
sioners  had  entered  into  partnership  with  this  Society;  it 
was  certainly  very  unprofitable.  They  had  done  evezytiiing 
to  assist  the  Society ;  the  other  day,  only,  they  granted  them  • 
jei3,000.  Still,  if  it  were  not  for  this  constant  "nagging," 
this  discontent,  they  would  get  on  very  well  together.  If 
the  gentlemen  who  ought  to  support  the  Society,  however^ 
found  fault  with  everything,  and  accused  the  Council  with 
dishonesty  and  of  a  want  of  truth,  they  could  not  go  on— 
no  society  could  go  on  under  such  circumstanoee ;  aad 
he  trusted,  therefore,  this  meeting  would  give  the  most 
emphatic  negative  to  Mr.  Godson's  motion,  which  waa»  in 
fact,  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Council ;  and  if  it  was  a  vote  of 
censure,  it  would  be  very  much  more  manly  on  the  pact  of 
those  who  supported  it  to  say  so — ^to  say  that  their  intentftoo 
was  to  turn  out  the  Council.  As  he  said  before,  all  of  them 
who  belonged  to  a  club  knew  there  was  nothing  so  iniuzioasM- 
constant  squabbling,  constant  quarrelling,  and  attempts  to 
upset  the  authorities.  He  had  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
matter,  but  he  did  advise  the  Society,  as  he  had  advised — luifi 
imploi'ed — other  societies  when  disturbed  by  similar  motiops, 
to  refuse  to  entertain  any  such  motion^to  refuse  to  pass  a 
vote  of  censure  unless  there  was  a  charge  of  absolute  ttmad 
made  out  against  those  who  were  put  in  power.  What  did 
Mr.  Godson  propose  to  do  ?  To  appoint  five  gentlemen  who 
should  examine  the  accounts  from  the  beginning  of  the- 
world  to  the  present  day  ?  Beally,  were  they  going  to  be 
fools  enough  to  sanction  any  such  proceeding  f  ana  i^  as 
Mr.  Godson  stated,  they  were  in  a  state  of  insolvency,  were 
they  going  to  be  fools  enough  to  publish  the  fact  to  the 
world?  There  was  never  anything  so  monstrous.  When 
the  Commissioners  first  took  to  the  Society,  it  undoubtedly 
was  in  a  bankrupt  state;  but  now,  by  whatever  means— 
whether  through  the  assistance  of  the  Commissioneni  or 
not — ^it  was  flourishing — it  was  doing  much  better  than  it 
had  done — it  had  excellent  gardens,  and  afforded  a  ooDBidsr<- 
able  amount  of  gratification  to  the  public,  let  alone  the 
euiinent  services  it  rendered  to  horticulture.  Mr.  Godson 
bad  put  his  motion  in  an  obnoxious  form,  and,  in  speekiitg 
upon  it,  had  made  use  of  terms  which  ought  never  to  hiare 
been  addressed  to  a  society  such  as  this. 

Mr.  Weston  remarked  that  he  distinctly  stated,  on  rising 
to  second  Mr.  Godson's  motion,  that  he  did  not  agpree  with 
many  of  his  observations.  He  had  not  the  slightest  intettr- 
tion  of  imputing  fraud  against  any  one;  on  the  contnuj^ 
he  believed  the  Council  had  faithfully  performed  their  dol^. 
He  repeated  that  he  did  think  the  Horticultural  Society  did 
wrong  in  connecting  itself  with  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 
The  Commi8sionei*s  had  certainly  done  their  duty  in  tiyinr 
to  prop  up  the  concern :  at  the  same  time  he  dia  not  think 
the  interests  o:'  horticulture  were  benefited  by  sndhMBSt* 
ance.  He  considered  the  gardens  were  not  in  the  z^glii 
place  for  horticulture ;  they  ought  to  have  confined  tbim- 
selves  to  Chiswick,  which  was  in  a  much  more  faTonisMe 
position  for  the  purpose.  He  did  not  know  the  name  of  tlin 
gentleman  who  had  just  spoken  (Mr.  Thring),  bnt  he  ha/L 
spoken  rather  too  warmly  on  the  sul^ject. 

Mr.  Jambs  Batbxan  was  glad  Mr.  W^eston  had  taktm  fti» 
opportunity  of  disclaiming  any  sympathy  with  the  remake* 
of  Mr.  Godson,  to  which  he  (Mr.  Batem'an)  had  listened  «il^ 
very  great  pain.  He  was  not  prepared  to  dispote.  thene; 
aocuiacy  in  every  respect,  but  the  animus  of  Ofq^iositta  ta 
the  Society  and  the  Council,  which  .seemed  to  dieMtr 
the  **einark8,  was  painful  to  obserre.     Now.  CShiiwkilriii*>< 
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t  in  a  iMe  of  btakraptt^  when  tlie  conneotkm  was 
d  wHh  the  Commiisionen,  and  by  this  time  th^  would 
teen  in  the  €hue(U,  bat  for  the  aMistanoe  they  got 
the  CoramiMionen.  Segarding  the  eitoation  of  Chia- 
he  oonld  apeak  from  experience.     For  thirty  or  forty 

he  had  been  oonnected  with  Ohiewiok,  and  hd  mnit 
lat  some  of  hia  happiest  days  had  been  spent  within  its 
Consequently,  his  feelings  were  entirely  in  &vour  of 
lok.  At  the  aamo  time  they  could  not  shut  their  eyes 
I  ohaage  which  was  taking  place  in  the  aspect  of  horti- 
re  in  £ngland,  and  in  this  metropolis  in  particular. 
tmembered  the  first  show  held  at  Ohiswick.  It  was  a 
sffur,  but  still  it  was  a  beginnmg.  He  saw  gradually  tbo 
aat  increase  in  those  shows  unRl  the  flood-tide  of  pros- 
f  set  in  and  poiurcd  along  until  they  came  to  form  a  very 
,  not  to  say  the  largest  portion  of  the  income  of  the 
cultural  Society.  He  then  with  much  eloquence  ex- 
dd  four  points,  in  which  he  said,  Chiswick  was  eminently 
1  in  former  days — first,  an  an  experimental  garden,  in 
1  were  gathered  together  a  large  collection  of  varieties 
its,  to  which  constant  addiHons  were  made  as  firesh 
ties  were  introduced ;  second,  as  a  nucleus  for  the  in- 
etion  and  dissemination  of  rare  plants,  which  he 
red  gave  Chiswick  its  prestige  in  the  first  instance; 
.  as  a  grarden  where  especially  hardy  plants  might  bo 
in  the  greatest  perfection;  fourth,  as  tho  theatre  of 

shows.  He  looked  upon  it  that  with  a  few  exceptions 
hole  of  the  known  regions  of  the  world,  where  speci- 

of  horticulture  could  be  found  hod  been  explored; 
quently,  he  argued  that  there  was  not  t!\;it  necessity 
1  establishment  like  Chiswick,  which  there  was  before 

regions  had  been  visited.  Thore  mii^ht  not  be  as 
'  eminent  horticulturists  on  the  Council  as  was  desir- 
or  as  there  were  in  former  diiys,  but  it  was  not  from 
lisinclination  on  the  part  of  the  powers  that  be,  but 
r  a  diminished  supply  of  these  worthies.  Never  was 
a  time  when  there  were  so  few  eminent  and  practical 
n  the  horticultural  world  as  at  the  prpsent  day. 
.  Edoar  Bowrikq  (Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  of 
,  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  accounts  were  in- 
id  to  be  simplified,  because  in  their  present  state  they 
difficult  to  understand.  It  was  a  great  fallacy  on  tho 
jf  Mr.  Godson  to  say  that  their  expenditure  was  iI20,000 
X,  and  that  they  had  only  JgoOOO  to  meet  it.  It  was 
true  tbb  accounts  showed  a  balance  on  the  wrong  side ; 
WO  expended,  and  only  £13.000  or  jei4  000  received, 
he  face  of  the  accounts  that  might  appear  to  be  the 

If  the  Commissioners  treated  their  accounts  in  the 
way,  they,  too,  would  appear  to  bo  in  a  state  of  bank- 
y,  which  was  a  position  they  could  not  for  a  moment 
t.  It  was  the  way  in  which  the  items  should  be  separated. 
lowed  that  several  accounts  ought  to  bo  struck  off,  if  a 
representation  of  the  state  of  the  Society  was  to  be  ren- 
-  It  would  then,  he  argued,  appear  in  a  much  more 
Table  light  than  it  did  at  present.  The  Commissioners 
pnt  on  record  their  satishiction  at  the  g^eat  decrease 
1  had  been  made  by  this  Society  in  the  way  of  expendi- 
The  4s.  rent  put  down  in  the  published  balance-sheet  of 
(ociety.  was  merely  a  nominal  matter,  simply  a  recoj''- 
1  of  the  Commissioners'  right  as  landlords  of  the  pro- 
Instcad  of  owin;]^  to  the  <  Commissioners  J&IOOO,  as 
Gtodson  represented,  this  Society  owed  not  a  single 
ing.  It  was  nt'cossary  that  the  Fellows  should  know 
position  with  regard  to  the  rent  to  the  Commissioners, 
sum  fixed  as  rental  was  i^2'}(N>,  or  such  Ichs  sum  as 
b  be  their  surplus.  If  their  surplus  was  nothing,  they 
lot  owe  the  Commissioners  a  farthing.  It  was  not  till 
immerof  180rt,  that  tlio  ('mimissionurs'  rights  as  land- 
would  begin  to  arise.  That  was  five  y«-iir3  alter  the 
rment.  If  at  the  end  often  years  after  the  agreement, 
locioty  had  in  no  sin^^le  year  paid  the  £2400,  then  the 
nissioners  had  a  right  to  step  in  and  claim  their  rent. 
he  first  five  years  it  had  so  happened  that  they  had 
rent,  a  very  considcrahlo  sum  of  rent,  nothing  this 
a  small  amount  last,  i:3iiOO  in  the  Exhibition  year,  and 
)  the  previous  year ;  therefore,  if  the  Society  by  hook 
crook  was  able  to  pay  the  Commissioners  .£2400  in  any 
rear  of  the  second  live  years,  the  Commii»»ionerd*  right 
feiture  would  not  arise. 
.  S.  H.  Godson,  in  answer  to  what  fell  from  Mr.  Bate- 


man»  said  he  had  yet  to  leant  in  what  way  he  was  conneoted 
with  the  obaerrations  of  hie  son.  He  then  attempted  to 
show  the  position  of  Chiswick  at  the  time  it  came  into  the 
hands  of>  the  Kensington  Board.  Chiswick  was  JB11,000  in 
debt,  and  he  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  the  ConnoOt 
and  asked  for  a  committee  of  investigation.  Several  noble- 
men were  present,  and  acquiesced  in  the  motion,  saying  that 
if  there  was  anything  to  ezplidn  it  should  be  explained,  and 
if  there  was  anything  to  be  laid  before  the  Committee  by 
them  it  should  be  laid  before  them.  Their  notion  was,  that 
the  more  the  matter  was  inquired  ioto,  the  better  they 
should  be  able  to  get  out  of  the  difficu  Wy.  That  was  simply 
the  object,  he  understood,  of  the  motio  i  now  in  reference  to 
the  aSairs  of  this  Society.  Five  of  « he  members  of  that 
Committee  became  personally  responsi  Me  until  the  debt  was 
paid  off,  and  it  was  paid  oil'  by  reduciug  the  salaries  of  the 
officers  je700  a-year-^by  cutting  down  a  fruitless  expendi- 
ture. He  then  went  on  to  argue  that  the  Commissioners,  who, 
he  said,  were  bound  to  spend  as  much  on  the  Kensington 
Gardens  as  the  Society  had  not  done  so.  The  rental 
fixed  for  the  grounds  was  more  than  they  were  worth ;  there- 
fore he  wanted  to  know  where  was  the  libendity  of  the  Com- 
missioners. Certainly  the  Society  did  not  pay  the  rent,  but 
at  the  end  of  five  years  the  Commissioners  could  take  the 
property,  on  which  the  Society  had  spent  upwards  of  Je70,000. 
The  time,  he  thought,  really  had  arrived  when  there  should 
be  an  understanding  between  the  Society  and  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

Cries  of  "Divide "  were  raised  when  Mr.  Godson  resumed 
his  seat. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Godson  begged  to  say  that  as  the  propriety  of 
his  using  the  words  "  true  "  and  "  honest"  with  reference  to 
the  accounts  had  been  questioned,  he  used  them  in  the 
sense  of  their  own  bye-laws,  which  provided  ft)r  a  full, 
straightforward,  and  clear  account  being  rendered,  and  he 
had  shown  it  was  not  a  full,  straightforward,  and  clear 
account. 

The  Chairman  claimed  the  right  to  say  a  few  words. 
After  explaining  how  he  came  to  occupy  the  chair,  and  that 
he  had  considered  it  his  duty  to  encourage  discussion  from 
all  sides,  he  congratulated  the  Society  upon  the  unanimity 
with  which  he  believed  the  Report  was  about  to  bo  adopted. 
The  opposition  arose,  as  it  were,  from  a  family  party.  With 
the  exception  of  the  three  gentlemen — Mr.  Go(ls')n,  sen., 
Mr.  Godson,  jun.,  and  Mr.  Weston — they  had  had  no  Kueeches 
in  any  way  reflecting  on  the  Council.  Mr.  Godson,  sen., 
had  attempted  to  excuse  his  son  using  strong  language  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  impossible  to  put  old  heads  on  young 
shoulders.  Mr.  Godson  was  a  friend  of  his,  and  he  had  to 
offer  him  his  congratalations,  as  he,  too,  app^'ared,  although 
advanced  in  age,  to  have  a  young  head  on  his  shoulders ; 
for,  if  anything,  he  had  been  more  energetic,  and  shown  more 
warmth,  than  his  son  [laughter].  With  regard  to  Mr.  Godson, 
jun.,  he  (the  Chairman),  hke  everybody  at  the  meeting,  de- 
plored the  language  he  used.  He  possessed  great  fluency,  and 
could  turn  figures  from  what  they  were  intended  to  repre- 
sent to  something  else  be  wished  them  to  mean.  'J'hat,  in 
a  young  financier,  was  no  inconsiderable  merit,  lie  had 
fifteen  years'  experience  of  parliamentary  life,  and  he  would 
recommend  Mr.  Godson,  jun.,  if  he  wished  his  facts  to  be 
taken  as  true,  to  clothe  his  remarks  with  less  suggestions 
of  bad  motive.  He  had  to  thank  Mr.  Bo  wring  for  his 
explanation — an  explanation  which  he  gave  last  year.  It 
proved  that  nothing  was  so  difficult  as  to  explain  a  matter 
to  persons  whose  whole  object  in  life  appeared  to  be  not  to 
learn,  and  who  persistently  declined  to  be  informed.  Mr. 
Godson  objected  very  much  to  the  form  in  which  the  accounts 
were  drawn.  Mr.  Bo  wring  likuwise  objected  on  tlie  same 
score;  and  if  he  (t^o  Chairman)  choFe  hw  was  at  liberty 
to  object,  as  thi'y  were  put  into  the  present  form  Ion*?  bufore 
he  had  a  seat  at  the  Council.  This,  howe%'er,  might  be  said, 
if  aught  were  wanted  in  their  justification,  the  archives  of  the 
Society  would  Bhow  that,  at  the  time  the  form  was  adopted, 
Mr.  Godson,  sen.,  held  the  post  of  Finance  Cliairman.  Ho 
hoped,  however,  as  an  objection  was  raise<l,  the  matter 
would  be  looked  into.  As  to  the  convcrsaziunc,  he  fully 
justified  that  step. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  lleport  was  carried  by 
a  large  majority. 

Some  questions  affecting  the  admission  of  members  and 
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tiia  pnblio  into  Uie  gaidena  ti»Tuig  been  uuwerad,  the 
' '  Somtmeera  Tsported  that  Bir  Joaeph  FaxtOD,  Sir  Arthur 
BnUer,  M.P.,  G.  F.  WHaon,  Beq.,  B.T.  Brandteth  Gibbo,  Esq., 
and  Mr.  Andrew  Murray,  wsra  eleetad  new  member*  of 
Coondl  i  that  tiie  Duke  of  Boodench  was  re-eleoted  Pr«si- 
dSDt,  John  Eellc,  Esq.,  Treaanrer,  and  W.  Wilson  SoondeM, 
Esq.,  Secret  aiy. 

Tiva  dosed  the  bnetneae  of  the  meeting.  On  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Godson,  sen.,  seconded  bj  Sir  A.  Boott  Wangh,  u 
Tote  of  thanks  woa  accorded  to  the  Chairman ;  and  on  tlit; 
motion  of  Mr.  Godson,  Jan.,  seoonded  by  Mr.Bowring,  e. 
giw'i"'  compliment  tras  paid  to  the  Scrutineeis. 

Jniitr  Tmple,  Fed.  IT,  IBM. 
Sib — As  some  misanderstaadiiiK  has  arisen  from  Mr.  Edgnr 
Bowiiog's  complaint  that  I  did  not  include  the  anm  of  ^£1045 
{tiie  receipts  in  the  South  Eensin^on  Gardens  on  the  noc- 
eihibition  days)  in  the  sum  derived  from  the  exhibitions,  1 
am  desirous  of  offering  an  explanation.  In  mj  criticism  »f 
Uie  accounts  I  followed  the  dinsions  given  by  the  Conncil, 
dividing  the  whole  year  into  exhibition  days  and  non-exhibi- 
tion days.  The  attention  of  the  meeting  was  drawn  by  mu 
to  the  former  only,  as  I  coneidered  the  Council  had  tLi' 
greatest  control  oiec  those.  As  the  expenses  at  South  Ken. 
sington  are  neceasarily  veiy  heavy  (indeed  our  subscription  <: 
go  to  meet  the  extra  expensee  tbeie  and  at  Chiswicb),  n^i 
criticism  on  this  point  was  made  of  them.  Should  Mr.  Bow. 
ring  wish  to  bring  the  receipts  on  the  noD -exhibition  days 
to  balance  the  loss  on  the  exhibition  days,  surely  ha  must  alao 
bring  in  the  sums  expended  by  the  Society  to  procnn  thos? 
receipts.  Should  this  be  done  the  deficit  becomes  greater. 
In  raj  analysis  the  account  stood  thus — 

Zibibiiliini Rcut|iu.<HU  ...    Eipuun,£2494    ...    DeJlidt,£gri 

Mr.  Bowring  would  pat  it  thoB — 


Her  Serene  Highness  the  FrinMss  Edward  at  Soze  Wrimii. 
mntribnted  three  bosket*  filled  with  Winter  AeooitM  sad 
Snowdrops,  interspened  with  Fsma ;  also  Violets ;  Hid  Mr. 
Bull  on  interesting  collection  of  new  J^MUeae  pUnts, 
including  Entyoa,  Ea<»iymns,  the  ftmale  Auonbe,  Ac. 
From  the  same  ezhibitmr  came  Imantophyllnin  CTrtentki- 
fioram,  and  eight  very  good  standanl  Onuige  trees,  is  fhuL 
Hsjor  Trevor  Clarke  sent  ent  flowers  of  fcioed  Chi^MUithe- 
mumsj  Mr.  Batley,  Bngby,  bouquets  for  ^e,  and  cnt 
CamelUaa.  Grapes  were  represented  by  three  excellsit 
bunches  of  Hoscats,  and  West's  St.  Peter's,  in  good  pre- 
servation, from  Hr.  Tillyard,  gardener  to  J.  Kelk,  fiiq., 
Stanmore  Friory.  As  it  was  "  all  prises  and  no  blanks,"  it 
is  merely  necesstuy  to  say  that  the  above  obgeota  reoeind 
first  and  Becond.claas  certificates. 


eeting 


Eiblbiciun 


od.Ti. 


THE  BIHIBlToaa'  MEMOBIAL  TO  THB  COITKCIL  OV  THB 

soYiL  HORTicrLnraiL  sooibtt. 
I  DID  not,  though  invited,  attend  the  exhibitors'  i_ 

in  London,    As  regards  fluwers  in  generaJ,  I  havenoin 

in  them.  In  allowing  my  name  to  be  attaohed  to  a  re- 
monstrance, I  desired  it  to  be  confined  to  the  Saturdaiys' 
National  Rose  Show.  The  National  Boss  Show  is  in  a  greet 
measure  national  property.  It  stands, therefme,  in  a  diS^irent 
position  from  all  other  exhibitions.  In  my  Mendty  Istter 
in  a  contemporary,  whilst  pointing  out  the  inoonvenience 
of  Saturday  as  on  exhibition  day,  I  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  Society  would  reconsider  the  matter  as  regtirds  tike 
national  flower.  Unfortunately,  as  I  think,  thsy  did  not  do 
BO.  The  powerful  names  attached  to  the  remonstrance  in 
no  way  represent  the  number  of  nurserymen,  gazdeners, 
and  amateurs,  who  object  to  Saturday  ehows;  and  who, 
though  they  have  not  signed  the  memonol.  will  not  think  of 
attending  Saturday  shows. 

Saturday  in  most  of  the  towns  of  England  is  either  a 
market  day  or  a  day  of  greater  business  than  any  other  d^. 
On  Monday,  the  higher  orders  drive  into  the  oounb/  town, 
on  Saturday  the  middle  and  lower  classes  go.  Tntdesmen 
do  not  like  to  be  absent  from  home  on  either  of  theee  two 
days.  Both  days  must  encroach  upon  the  Bebbetli  d^; 
and  glad  am  I  to  see  that  the  trade  and  gaideMn  will  not 
have  their  Sunday  encroached  up<m  fcr  need  O  g]ocj 
Sven  ••  F.  K.  H.  S. "  allows  it  is  a  "  mistake."  J  pointed  it 
""  "'*"  '  out  to  them  through  the  medium  of  the  press.    Why  did 

thus  leaviiig  a  deficit  of  ^61B.  There  is  only  one  other  i  ihey  not  do  what  sensible  men  in  ordinary  fife  do,  "c«nect 
point  I  pray  your  permisBion  to  answer.  The  noWe  Chair-  their  mistake  ?  "  Tallaycand  said  a  "  blonder  is  wone  than 
man,  in  his  reply  on  my  observationa,  seemed  to  think  that  |  a  crime."  Tiiis  arrangement,  being  a  great  blonder,  mnst 
I  complained  of  the  system  of  accounts  as  fixed  by  somu  ;  l>e  a  great  crime.  The  crime  is  committed  against  the 
ommiltee  on  the  establishment  of  the  South  Kensington  ,  Sodety  itself.  It  would  have  been  something  in  mitigation 
Gardens.  My  complaint,  on  the  oonti«ry  (in  which  I  did  I  of  the  blunder  if  the  Sodety,  when  remonatiated  wiBi, 
1  alone},  was  that  there  was  no  fixed  system  or !  had  said  distinctly,  "  We  will  alter  it  another  yeat  to  some 
In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  my  amendment  i  luore  convenient  day."  It  would  have  been  still  wiser  bad 
it  was  proved  that  the  form  of  the  accounts  had  been  altered  \  they  said,  "  We  will  alter  it  at  once."  What  is  the  iaane  ? 
mote  than  three  times  in  less  than  five  years.  Surely  thie  I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Crystal  Palace  Company 
could  not  happen  on  a  "fixed"  system.  ,      _    ^  ^  I  saying  that  they  will  adopt  all  the  suggestions  of  the  ^^' 


RtMlptl. 

1»M    '.'. 


n-eihibition  days  we  have 

BcHlpU.        ExiKDvei. 


not  Btond  a 


J,  youiB  truly,  A.  P.  Godson. 


In 


Wi  are  requested  to  state  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
Spring  Meetings  of  'Uie  Royal  Hurticulturol  and  Boysl. 
Botamc  Societies  having  been  fixed  for  the  same  dates,  the 
Conncil  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  have  arranged 
that  the  South  Kensington  Meetings  of  March  18th  and 
April  8th  shoU  be  altered  respectively  to  March  2Sth  and 
April  15th,  or  one  week  later  in  each  instance. 

Tbk  weekly  Show  on  Saturday,  the  18th  inst,  wax  more 
Interesting  than  any  of  its  predeceaiiors,  though,  like  them, 
Tery  deficient  in  the  spedality  set  fcoth  in  the  programme, 
'here  being  only  two  small  collections  of  Beaths  in  small 
pots  shown  by  Messrs.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  and  Mr.  J. 
"Vaaer,  of  Lea  Bridge.  The  latter  also  eihibited  Hovea 
fungens,  with  beautiful  deep  blue  flowers.  Messrs.  Lee 
lad,  in  addition,  a  nice  double  Chinese  Primrose,  called 
Teota  flore   plenoi   Dendrobinm  ccsmlesoens,  with  seven .„ 

e  spike-  of  flowers,   and  the  white-and-y^ow-flowered     succeed  1 


i  tors' Society.  Can  their  suggestiona"iben  be  inordinate  F 
I  do  not  think  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Sodely  have  a 
light  to  hold  the  National  Rose  Show  on  a  Saturday.  I 
iidrait  they  have  a  right  to  hold  all  other  shows  on  that  day, 
but  the  sequel,  I  think,  will  not  endorse  the  appointment. 
\Vliy,  even  the  London  nurserymen,  and  gardeners  living 
close  to  London,  have  signed  the  remonstrance)  w«^  a 
petition  been  sent  round  the  kingdom  for  signature  I  luKerw 
it  would  have  been  universally  signed.  I  should  mllj  liii 
iarrj  unjustly  to  injure  the  Society.  I  wonld  mocli  n  " 
read  of  its  pTOsperity.  Its  prosperity  greatJyn 
good  will  and  assistance  of  the  nnrserjinen,  gi 
amateurs  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  to  see  t' 
tliat  people  go  in  greater  numbCTs  to  the 
than  they  would  otherwise  do.  There  is  atiU  'oiie°tidng 
tliey  could  do — put  the  great  shows  on  a  Wndiiwilei.  "^ 
Laid  the  other  shows  on  a  Saturday  and  Wedoead^  altaii 
nately  for  one  year.  "  F.  £.  H.  S."  appeala  to  the  ae&««eftw 
ol'  exhibitors  to  go  this  year  on  the  Satordaya.  Snoli  wooU 
bi)  a  very  unwise  act ;  for  it  is  plain  that  if  waeotmt  attaafad 
the  Saturday  shows  they  would  not  be  ^teced  to  «ffK¥tr 
The  argument  then  would  be,  "  See  how  wdl  tiurr 
wi  I  '■   1  A„  ^^t  like  6mnita  myiel^  but  than  ia  alw^fS 


I  don 


'»i'4cn,  ■^i.*^.,i-fine«"nd'**'«'     Mr.r"."  r^'^o^er  t^o  j  goipething  wiony  where  they  oocor. 
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.  Aa  regaida  SAtnrd^,  it  is  not  that  "  1 1 
Mu't."    Tha  puialuonen  irill  My  -. — 

"Bt  nu'  pufav  pnflH'd 

—    ■  -Miritij*!* 


Mj    "bMt" 


}  the  paruh  darb,  and  he  will    aaj; 


■ohediile  "  with  their  own  vnlaa  of  the  prizes  affixed. 
leMt  I  hRTe  not  Boeii  any  sncb  schedule.  Probably  it  relates 
to  Satordar  certifioatea.  "F.  E.  H.S."  asks,  "What  ii  the 
end  of  this  rigmarole?"     I  will  tell  him;   If  he  cannot 

Caade  the  Society  to  alter  at  least  tbeir  nand  show  days 
1  Saturday  to  ai^  other  day  than  Uonday  the  nursery- 
men,  gardeners,  and  amateurs  wiU  not  send  their  com- 
tnodities;  and  "the  large  proportion  of  Fellows,"  simply 
lovers  of  pleasure,  gay  meetings,  and  crinoline  eihibitions, 
will  have  to  make  out  their  holiday  with  "crAquet,  quoits, 
and  Aant  Sally '. " 

In  ooucIiiBion,  I  am  glad  to  see  the  names  of  Sir  J. 
Parton,  Mr.  'Wilaon,  and  Hr.  Brandreth  Oibbs,  a  good  ad- 
tninistntor  in  Bgricultural  matters,  elected  into  the  Coancil 
of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Socie^.  One  pennyworth  of 
common  sense  is  worth  a  pound  of  wit  f 

I  am  a  remonstrant  chieSy,  bat  not  only,  as  regards  the 
National  Boee  Show,  and  I  am  aura  that  that  Society  would 
never  hare  been  given  up  to  theSoynlHorticultara]  Society 
had  it  been  supposed  possible  that  Saturday  would  have 
lever  been  fiied  for  the  exhibition  of  our  national  and  much- 
beloved  flower.— W.  F.  E*DC1.titb,  Torront  Rushton,  Sland- 
ford. 

Sib, — It  would  be  very  eaay  to  show  that  your  corre- 
opondent,  "F.  B.  H,  S.,"  is  either  a  partisan  and  Mend  of 
the  Coundi],  or  knows  notiiing  of  Uia  sul^ect  in  dispute 
between  the  Conndl  and  the  axhibitore.  I  am  told  the 
Cknmcil  in  their  report  have  made  a  charge  i^ainst  the  ex- 
hibitoTB  of  dictation,  which  I  and  every  member  of  the  Ex- 
hibitor^ Society  repudiate.  When  we  get  the  report  of  the 
Council  we  can  reply  formally  Erom  our  Committee.  Your 
correspondent  writes  as  if  the  Council  were  trying  something 
new  for  Uke  first  time.  Why,  have  they  not  had  novelty 
enouKh,  and  have  they  not  been  going  frombad.to  worBe 
for  the  laat  three  years?  Notbuig  but  novelty,  and  no 
effect  ]  Now  they  hare  the  astounding  novelty  of  an  Azalea 
ahow  on  the  I7th  of  June,  a  month  after  they  hare  passed 
tbeir  best  Uooming '. 

Can  the  Connoil  expect  the  exhibitors  to  join  them  in  all 
sndi  vagaries  ?  And  can  they  wonder  that  we  should  send 
in  a  remonstrance  stating  our  inability  to  co-operate  with 
them,  and  refusing  to  exhibit  unless  some  consideration  is 
shown  for  the  convenience  of  those  on  whom  the  eihibi- 
ticoia  depend  for  snccess? — A  Mkhbeb  of  the  Exhibitobs' 

A  HOWL. 
A  aioaLT  distinguished,  but  in  his  latter  days  a  somewhat 
eocentii<^  nobleman  that  I  knew  once  as  one  of  my  parish- 
ionen,  nsed  to  take  great  delight  nhen  on  his  daily  drive 
in  gettin«  oat  of  his  carriage,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
ro*d,  andliterally  howling  at  the  topof  bis  voice.  What  he 
did  it  for  no  one  could  tell.  Whether  to  show  that  the  voice 
that  once  held  entranced  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature, 
that  made  many  a  bewheedled  jury  think  "the  worse  the 
better  naaon,"  was  still  uosurpassed  in  volume,  though  the 
mind  tliat  directed  it  was  not  what  it  once  was ;  or  whether 
he  had  some  special  grievance  rankling  in  his  mind,  and 
that  ha  thought  it  better  to  vent  it  this  way  tUan  on  any  of 
the  inmates  of  bis  house;  or  whether  it  was  intended  as  a 
protest  againt  all  and  everybody,  was  never  known  ;  bnt  it 
wtm  evidently  a  great  relief  to  him,  and  be  who  want  out 
ta^  Hid  eantankerooB,  snapping  the  head  off  any  one  who 
■poke  to  him,  was  after  this  more  amiable  and  tractable. 
Ot  OOHFW  hia  family  gladly  indulged  the  whim ;  for,  as  the 
Ing  idlow  whose  little  wife  would  beat  him  said,  "  It  pleases 
her  and  doesn't  hurt  me  in  the  least,"  they  felt  that  what 
wai  ■  relief  to  him  was  a  boon  to  them.  Well,  I  wast  to 
hsTe  ft  kowl.    I  have  a  grieranoe — it  is  not  against  any  one  - 


in  partdcnlar,  bat  I  do  know  why  I  make  it ;  and  although 
I  may  not  do  anybody  any  good,  I  shall  oertainly,  m  some 
people  wickedly  say  of  homceopatiiie  medimnes,  not  do  them 
any  harm.  It  will  be  a  relief  to  my  mind  to  give  it,  and 
who  knows  but  some  one  may  catch  up  the  echo  F  My  howl 
—(stand  out  of  my  way,  good  folks  who  think  all  beonty  is 
concentrated  in  a  Fern,  an  Orchid,  or  a  flne-foliaged  plant) — 
is  about  the  neglect  of  florist*'  flowers  generally,  and  of  the 
Oladiolus  in  particular,  in  and  about  the  metropolis. 

Let  me  be  understood  first  of  all  in  what  J  mean  by  florists' 
flowers.  I  will  take  the  term,  not  in  its  enlarged  but  re- 
stricted sense.  I  am  aware  that  under  any  detmition  of  a 
florists'  flower  you  must  include  the  Rose,  the  Dahlia,  the 
Pelargonium,  and  the  Azalea ;  but  tliej  are  not  neglected — 
No :  the  flowers  to  which  I  specially  ^ude  under  this  title 
are  the  Auricula,  Pansy,  Pink,  Carnation  and  Picotee,  Ba- 
nunculns,  Tnlip,  and  Qladiolua ;  and  the  position  I  wish  to 
advance  is  this,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  encouragement 
from  any  quarter  given  to  these  flowers  in  London,  and  that 
hence  they  will  rapidly  go  out  of  cultivation  i  for  althongh 
those  who  are  really  lovers  of  any  particular  flower  will 
grow  it  with  no  prospect  whatever  before  them,  of  eihibitiog 
but  simply  for  their  love  of  it,  yet  I  maintain  that  so  great 
is  the  influence  of  horticultural  exhibitions,  that  Just  in  pro- 
portion as  a  flower  is  encouraged  and  shown  will  bo  the 
increase  of  growers  of  it.  and  the  estimation  wherein  it  ia 
held.  Had  the  Dahlia  not  been  encouraged  as  an  exhibition 
flower  would  it  ever  have  reached  the  high  perfection  to 
which  it  has  attained,  and  be  valued,  as  it  is  everywhere,  as 
a  flne  antumnal  flower  ?  VHiat  was  it  in  times  past  that 
made  the  Auricula,  the  Carnation,  and  the  Tulip  what  they 
became  but  those  exhibitions  at  "The  Horns,"  Eenningt<m, 
at  the  Surrey  Zoological  Qardens,  and  of  the  National  Flori- 
oultural  Society  ?  And  why  is  it  that  now  one  after  another 
is  abandoning  these  ?  Because  people  think  far  more  of  the 
most  trumpery  novelty  in  "bedding-out  plants"  and  will 
give  enconragement  to  anything  save  these  flowers  of  which 
the  cultivation  is  within  the  reach  of  any  amateur  who,  with 
his  little  plot  of  ground,  desires  to  grow  his  favourites. 

I  believe  a  great  deal  of  this  arises  from  laziness.  No 
florists'  flower  pan  be  properly  grown  without  a  great  deal 
of  trouble ;  and  a  smell  garden  muy  be  made  very  showy, 
glaring,  and  hot-looking  with  Tom  Thumbs.  Verbenas,  &c., 
without  either  much  skill  or  tiouble.  Look,  as  I  have  often 
done,  at  the  artizan  with  his  frame  of  Auriculas,  hia  stage 
I  of  Tulips,  or  bed  of  Pinks.  See  what  care  and  skill  he  shows 
I  in  managing  them,  how  aC  the  year  round  they  ate  in  hie 
I  mind— bis  fo'st  thought  when  he  goes  out  to  his  work  in 
the  morning,  his  last  before  he  goes  into  bis  home  at  night, 
.  and  then  tell  me.  What  are  you  doing  to  encourage  this 
man  now  ?  He  woe,  many  a  time,  a  raiser  of  seedlings  ; 
he  hod  of  course  (as  who  has  notF)  exaggerated  notions  of 
their  excellence ;  but  when  be  did  satisfy  the  critical  eye  of 
a  Turner  or  Keynes,  and  saw  Smith's  True  Briten,  or  Jones's 
Jolly  Tar,  or  Robinson's  Fair  Ellen  in  the  catalogues,  was 
be  not  a  proud  man  P  And  when  he  got  his  few  pounds  for 
his  child,  and  brought  it  home  to  the  good  dame  instead  of 
drinking  it  out  at  Oxo  "Blue  Bull,"  did  she  not  forgive  him 
for  taking  the  blanket  off  his  bed  that  cold  frosty  night  to 
put  it  on  his  trame  (for  I  have  known  such  things  done)  P 
Yes,  I  trow ;  and  may  we  not  bowl  over  the  good  old  times, 
which  seem  to  bo  gone  from  us  for  ever  in  these  days  of 
Scarlet  Geraniums  and  polychrome  beds? 

But  it  may  be  asked.  Do  not  the  Boyal  Horticultural  and 
Botanic  Societies,  and  the  Crystal  Palace,  eucoDrage  the 
growth  of  these  things?  Tliey  give  pilzee  fct  them  nn- 
doubtedly,  but  in  very  scant  measure,  and  in  some  of  them 
far  behiud  even  the  provincial  shows  ;  and  it  is  not  two  or 
three  prizes,  for  which  amateurs  have,  perhaps,  to  enter  the 
list  with  nurserymen,  that  will  really  encourage  the  growth 
sf  these  flowers.  Let  me  take  one  of  the  newest  and  at  the 
same  time  easiest  grown  of  florists'  flowers — the  Gladiolus, 
uid  let  me  beg  all  whom  it  may  concern  to  read  the  follow- 
ing, oocurring  in  an  article  on  that  flower  in  the  "  Florists' 
Guide."  The  writer  hails  from  "sweet  Daublin,"  and  I 
Know  him  to  be  what  he  claims  there  to  be,  one  of  the  most 
iuccessful  growers  of  the  flower,  and  one  of  the  most  enter- 
prising purcb  as  ere  as  a  necessary  consequence.  "  Andl  may 
kere  observe  that  we  have  good  prizes  to  compel*  for;  for 
aatumn,  166S,  a  silver  cup  value  ten  guineas,  a  second 
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ditto  worth  eight  guineas,  with  good  third  and  fourth  money 
prizes^  are  offered  for  the  best  thirty-six  Gladioli,  containing 
not  less  than  eighteen  yarieties.  I  think  this  beats  South 
Kensington  and  the  Ci^ti^  Palace  too."  I  should  think  so 
toa  Why,  at  South  Kensin^on  no  prizes  are  offered,  and 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  nothing  higher  than  two  or  three 
pounds,  and  for  these  all  have  to  compete  together.  Why, 
they  do  these  things  better  at  Brighton ;  there  they  give 
jBS  for  their  first  prize,  which  I  am  glad  to  say  I  carried  off 
this  year.  And  what  is  the  result  in  a  commercial  point  of 
yiew?  The  cheaper  and  easier-grown  Gladioli  find  a  sale 
about  London,  but  none  of  the  more  expensive  kinds. 

What  is  to  be  done  ?  As  to  the  Boyal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety ever  doing  any  good  for  floriculture  I  must  confess  my 
most  decided  doubts,  and  those  who  think  otherwise  are  of 
a  more  sanguine  temperament  thn  I  am.  My  own  opinion 
is  that  some  fresh  organisation  is  wanted.  The  florists 
should  meet  together  and  talk  over  their  grievances,  and 
try  what  plans  can  be  adopted  to  remedy  them.  National 
societies,  as  they  are  called,  have  proved  a  failure.  At  such 
we  may  have  a  good  display ;  but  then,  they  are  not  national ; 
the  difference  m  climate  between  the  north  and  south  of 
England  is  so  great,  that  when  flowers  are  out  of  bloom  in 
the  one  they  are  only  just  coming  in  in  the  other.  Take, 
for  example,  the  National  Auricula  Show,  to  which,  let  me 
say,  I  wish  all  honour,  especially  as  this  year  it  is  to  be  under 
the  fostering  care  of  that  veteran  and  kindly  florist,  Mr. 
Headley,  of  Stapleford,  near  Cambridge.  If  it  is  held,  as  it 
has  been  done,  on  the  30th  of  April,  nearly  aU  the  southern 
growers  are  shut  out,  except  perhaps  such  as  Mr.  Turner  of 
Slough,  who  has  such  a  large  stock  that  it  would  be  difficult 
at  any  reasonable  Auricula  time  to  catch  him  napping.  But 
at  neither  of  the  two  National  Shows  that  I  have  attended 
could  southern  growers  have  a  chance ;  while  last  year,  so 
backward  was  the  spring,  that  the  more  northern  ones  had 
not  their  collections  in  bloom.  Hence  I  would  advocate  a 
society,  irrespective  of  any  party,  clique,  or  set  of  men  what- 
ever, for  the  purpose  of  seeing  if  something  cannot  be  done 
lor  floriculture  in  and  about  London.  See  how  Tulips,  Carna- 
tions, Picotees,  and  Pinks  are  going  out  of  favour  and  culti- 
vation ;  and  if  we  do  not  wish  all  florists'  flowers  to  share 
the  same  fate  something  must  be  done. 

And  now  I  have  had  my  howl.  Much  good  may  it  do  me, 
say  some.  I  have,  however,  I  think,  pointed  out  a  defect  in 
our  present  horticultural  arrangements,  and  hope  some  one 
may  agree  with  me. — D.,  Deal. 


STEAWBEEEIES. 


Ik  page  112  of  The  Journal  of  IIoRTiciTLTirRE,  February 
7th,  is  an  article  by  "A  Fbaoarian,"  headed  "La  Constante 
and  Some  Other  Strawberries.'*  That  article  refers  to  my 
quotations  from  Mr.  Taylor's  note,  and  I  will  pow  reply  to 
"  A  Fsagabian's  "  article,  in  which  there  are  seven  para- 
graphs. 

First  paragraph.  It  must  be  a  long  line  of  Strawberries 
to  produce  250  runners,  judging  by  the  slow  running  of  La 
Constante  here,  during  the  four  years  that  I  kept  it.  If  the 
reader  will  refer  to  Mr.  Turner's  catalogue,  I  think  he  will 
see  it  stated,  that  in  his  fine  land  it  is  a  slow  grower.  I 
first  gave  it  to  Mr.  Bivers  about  two  years  ago,  and  also  to 
Mr.  Turner.  The  former  was  this  year  obliged  to  send  to 
France  for  runners.  When  I  sent  it  to  them,  I  was  obliged 
to  send  some  offsets  with  the  runners,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  latter.  When  plants  are  dis- 
fruited,  they  usually  run  freely,  and  at  once ;  but,  even  on 
this  plan,  I  found  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  runners.  Straw- 
berries may,  like  some  Koses  which  are  not  hardy  in  all  soils 
and  situations,  be  hardy  in  land  suited  to  them.  The  British 
ijueen  is  an  instance.  Again,  Strawberries  which  otherwise 
suffer  much,  may  be  hardy  if  well  established  before  winter 
sets  in.  In  a  word,  from  slow  and  late-running,  they  require 
two  winters*  and  one  summer's  nursing  before  you  can  crop 
them,  unless  you  have  a  sufficient  number  of  plants  to  bed 
liem,  and  depend  upon  numbers  for  crop.  This,  of  course, 
'^n  be  done,  and  the  plants  may  be  thinned  for  the  next 
oar.  When  La  Constante  is  established  it  is  hardy,  though 
xot  f*  haidy  as  Eliza  and  Wonderful.    Early  running  and 


an  able  article  by  Mr.  Cox,  in  the  "Florist,"  of  Fahnuir. 
Substituting  the  word  "  straw  "  for  "  grass,"  I  anent  to  tt 
cordially.  I  found  here  that  La  Constante  after  being  nursed 
for  this  long  period  gave  me  one  good  crop,  but  the  planti 
sickened,  did  not  run,  and  were  worthless  the  next  season. 

Second  paragraph.  I  regret  much  the  loss  of  Mr.  Nichol- 
son, a  most  kind  man,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  Wonder- 
ful. The  runners  sent  here  from  his  establishment  wen 
always  first-rate.  I  had  some  La  Constante  from  him,  as 
well  as  from  France,  but  the  result  was  the  same.  No  man 
is  more  willing  to  acknowledge  its  merit  as  a  fruit.  Its 
fiavour  is  sui  generis.  Its  form,  both  as  to  plant  and  fruit, 
is  perfect.  "  A  Fraqabian  "  concedes  what  I  have  stated. 
He  says :  "  It  requires  good  and  patient  treatment,  for  it 
puts  forth  its  runners  so  late  in  the  autumn,  that  th^  an 
not  able  to  gain  size  and  strength  sufficient  to  bear  fruit  ths 
following  summer."  Life  is  short,  and  this  process  is  too 
slow. 

Third  paragraph.  That  the  process  is  slow,  observe  the 
following  in  proof.  He  says :  "  About  Christmas  they  [that 
is,  the  runners  planted  6  inches  apart]  are  mulohed  with 
strawy  manure,  care  being  taken  not  to  smother  the  pUuLts. 
In  the  August  following  [that  is,  when  the  plants  are  twelva 
or  thirteen  months  old]  another  trench  is  dug  about  a  spit 
deep.  The  yearling  plants  are  taken  up  carefhlly  with  a 
trowel,  and  they  are  planted  in  HUb  prepared  ground  in 
patches  of  two  or  three  together,  a  space  of  14  or  16  inches 
intervening  between  the  patches.  They  are  mulched  again 
at  Christmas.  The  following  summer,  plants  so  treiited 
have  never  flEiiled  to  produce  an  abundant  crop  of  first-rate 
fruit."  I  doubt  not  this  at  aU.  Still  La  Constante  8ufl!sra 
in  burning  summers ;  the  fruit  is  all  exposed  and  baked,  and 
being  ripened  simultaneously,  you  must  eat  it  as  fast  as  you 
can. 

Of  course,  "  A  Fsagariax  "  has  told  us  by  a  petiphrasia, 
that  his  land  is  first-class,  for  he  speaks  of  removing  two- 
year-old  plants,  a  practice  that  will  certainly  Bot  raooeed 
in  any  land  that  is  not  naturally  a  Strawbeny  soiL  Still 
it  is  fair  to  say,  that  I  have  known  two-year-old  British 
Queens  removed,  and  crop  heavily ;  but  this  was  in  tho  very 
finest  and  deepest  land,  genial  to  the  variety. 

Fifth  paragraph.  As  regards  Empress  £ag£iiie»  I  admit 
that  in  cold  wet  seasons,  being  so  large,  it  is  not  good,  but 
it  is  a  noble  production.  Excepting  l£e  Frogmoro  PiniM»  it 
is  the  best  of  all  the  very  large  soii».  StrawbeniM  wMdi 
have  travelled  a  distance  are  very  different  from  t^oae  tasted 
in  loco.  We  must  have  quantity  as  well  as  qoalitj,  and 
both  in  one.  A  beggar  once  told  me  there  was  "no  taste 
in  nothing." 

Sixth  paragraph.  I  admit  the  excellence  of  tibe  Straw* 
berries  named ;  but  some  of  them  are  only  suited  to  first- 
class  land.  I  should  not  say  Elton  Pine  (called  in  Franoe 
pickled  Gherkin)  is  the  best  late  Strawberry.  It  is  budj* 
handsome,  and  useful.  The  Frogmore  Pines  are  Ikr  in  ad- 
vance of  all  other  late  sorts.  In  evidence  of  its  fine  oon- 
stitution,  I  may  observe  that  I  fruited  heavily,  they  running 
at  the  same  time,  my  two-year-old-plants  kindly  given  me 
by  Mr.  Turner.  I  sent  Dr.  Hogg  the  second  picking,  and 
he  can  tell  whether  they  were  large  and  g^ood.  The  plants 
brought  their  heavy  crop  to  perfection,  and  are  strong  ibr 
1865. 

Seventh  paragraph.  I  agree  to  this.  We  cannot  ftnn  a 
just  estimate  till  we  get  our  own  runners  put  in  sofloiently 
early  to  be  established  before  winter  sets  in. 

Lastly,  in  future,  I  shall  take  no  notice  of  any  reaUBEks  on 
my  contributions,  unless  the  writer  g^ve  his  name  and 
place  of  abode.  I  never  myself  pay  the  slightest  atteatton 
to  such  communications.  —  W.  F.  RADCLTrn,  Tmrrtmi 
Buahton,  Blandford, 


CLIMBING  DEVONIENSIS  HOSE. 

Having  read  in  your  Journal  of  a  dimbing  D^waknaiM 
Kose  sent  out  by  Mr.  Curtis,  of  Torquay,  it  may  be  inteNst- 
ing  to  your  readers  to  know  tiiie  true  history  of  its  orifiiL 

In  the  year  1857  I  budded  aome  of  the  nld  TtoTonkuris  on 
the  Celine  stock,  when  on  the  following  year  many  of  tht 
plants  made  shoots  firom  8  feet  to  9  feet  in  length.  I  kas* 
r*f^^  in  my  r^AoV  one  of  the  original  plants  I  obtaia  vf 
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^froimiftkwiiig  witlistood  the  seyere  winter  of  18G0-61. 

liaiij  <tf  yov  iMdan  wm  be  incHned  to  think  there  are  two 
faetiM  of  thk  magnificent  Boee,  Thia  I  beg  to  contradict, 
hmag  aopplied  1&.  Cortia  with  buda  aa  well  aa  planta.— 
8.  j7Fat]TT»  Bo9€  Cotlage,  Btdhmtk,  Baik. 


HAEDY  FEEN8: 


HOW  I  GOLLECTED  AND  CULTIVATED  THEBC.— No.  10. 

My  next  Fem-tonr,  after  Comwall^  waa  to  the  Lakes. 

I  aeemed  to  have  left  in  the  south  the  monmnents  and 
zeoollactiona  of  the  past,  to  bask  for  a  time  in  the  roseate 
huai  ahed  back  upon  the  w<n:ld  from  the  great  inteUecta  that 
y^^  so  lately  gone  down  amidst  the  Westmoreland  hills. 
At  the  Carliale  atation  Wordsworth's  little  grandchild  met 
me  with  a  baaket  of  Ghrapes.  I  took  them  with  me  into  the 
land  ao  aacred  to  his  memory ;  and  not  to  his  memory  alone, 
fag  the  whole  district  seemed  haunted  by  spirit  shapes, 
flmpfng  at  me  choice  bits  of  sparkling  wit  or  caustic  humour, 
wit£  here  and  there  strange  touches  of  tender  melody. 
Sometimes  I  seemed  to  hail  Professor  Wilson,  sometimes 
Coleridge;  while  Southey  and  Wordsworth  g^ye  me  more 
firiendly  greeting,  lingering  with  me  by  eveiy  lake  and  tarn, 
speaking  to  me  out  of  the  rushing  waterfEill,  setting  their 
own  sweet  rhymes  to  Nature's  harmonies. 

Our  first  halt  was  at  Windermere,  from  which  we  made 
many  excursions  amongst  the  hiUs.  We  found  Hymeno- 
phyllam  Wilsoni  at  Dungeon  Gill  Farce,  to  which  we  drove 
DyliOaffhrigg  Fell,  seeing  a  curious  sort  of  haymaking  going 
on  by  we  way,  where  men  took  the  place  of  pitchforks,  and 
oast  the  hay  "abroad"  with  their  hands.  In  some  parts  of 
t&e  I^yrenees  I  have  seen  the  same  custom  prevail,  and  when 
the  hay  was  made  it  was  gathered  together  in  a  large  sheet, 
tied  up,  and  carried  away  on  the  headb  of  women  to  the  rick. 
It  is  rather  a  scramble  to  reach  the  Hymenophyllum  at 
Dungeon  Gill,  but  mine  host  at  the  little  inn  is  expert  in 
giving  help,  and,  moreover,  he  is  a  botanist,  and  found  us 
many  rare  wild  flowers  that  would  have  escaped  a  less  ex- 
perienced eye.  The  inn  is  far  removed  from  any  other 
habitation,  and  the  master  told  me  that  he  found  botany 
the  greatest  resource  during  the  many  anxious  days  he 
passed,  before  the  Lake  season  really  set  in,  waiting  for 
visitorB  who  would  not  come.  How  great  the  poor  man's 
anxieties  were  his  keen  watchful  eye,  his  pale  anxious  face, 
toofdlly  denoted.  He  had  been  in  service;  this  inn  was  to 
be  let ;  he  married  a  good  girl  whom  he  had  long  loved,  and 
beflnm  life  hopefully.  The  first  year  all  went  well,  but  by- 
and-by  another  inn  was  built  in  a  more  convenient  situation. 
TMtcnrs  dropped  off  to  the  rival  house,  and  the  poor  young 
oonpJe  wdre  in  deep  fear  for  the  result.  When  I  remember 
Dungeon  GiU  in  its  drear  loneliness  amongst  the  hills,  I 
famcy  I  see  the  wistful  eye  looking  up  the  long  road  for  the 
help  that  visitors  alone  could  bring.  I  longed  to  make  every 
one  I  met  drive  over  to  the  inn  that  stands  waiting  for  the 
**  Good  time  coming,"  within  hearing  of  the  tumbling  waters 
where  Hymenophyfium  Wilsoni  can  be  found  for  the  seeking, 
to  reward  them  for  their  pains. 

We  drove  back  to  Windermere  by  Grasmere,  Bydal,  and 
AmUeside.  As  we  got  near  the  church  at  Grasmere  the 
driver  looked  over  his  shoulder  at  us  and  said,  "  Would  we 
wish  to  iJight  at  the  church  ?  '  Parties '  mostly  liked  to  say 
as  they'd  seen  Wordsworth's  grave."  So  we  alighted,  and 
stood  beside  the  plain  stone  slab,  on  which  was  engraved  but 
the  two  words  "  William  Wordsworth :"  yet  what  magical 
irosds  tiiey  were  !  They  seemed  to  open  a  long  vista  down 
irhich  troops  of  "  parties  "  were  slowly  pacing  to  and  fro 
the  poet's  grave  —  "parties"  from  every  quarter  of  the 
^obe,  princee  and  peasants,  statesmen  and  poets,  old  men 
and  little  children — all  drawn  to  the  one  solemn  spot  where 
l^atore's  poet  lay  so  calmly  sleeping  amidst  the  scenes  he 
loved  so  welL  What  was  it  in  the  quiet  poet  that  moved 
aU  hearts?  Was  it  the  "touch  of  Nature"  that  "makes 
Hie  whole  world  kin  " — ^the  Nature  natural,  yet  very  human 
too? 

Ambleside  was  busy  as  we  drove  through.  Chfldren  with 
faces  were  running  about  with  every  sort  of  quaint 
made  in  rushes  and  flowers,  which  they  were  to 
fBt  np  in  the  church  at  evening  service,  in  honour  of  the 
Mcimt  custom  of  Bush-bearing — a  custom  for  which  no 
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reason  is  now  given.  May  it  not  be  the  remaana  of  the 
custom,  which  prevails  abroad*  of  strewing  the  chorohes 
with  sweet-scented  leaves  and  flowers,  when  there  ia  aa 
"  Exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  P" 

I  went  to  Grasmere  church  on  the  following  morning,  bat 
I  thought  the  quaint  devices  wanted  the  children's  flaoes  to 
set  them  ofL  It  is  a  lovely  drive  from  Windermere  to  Ullea- 
water  by  Trout-beck  and  Kirkstone  Pass.  On  this  drive  I 
first  saw  the  Allosorus  crispus  in  perfection.  Hitherto  I 
had  only  possessed  little  roots  I  had  bought  for  Is.  6d.  each, 
which  I  had  cherished  as  great  rarities ;  but  on  this  day  I  saw 
'  it  in  unmense  quantities,  and  I  waa  told  it  was  used  by  &e 
poor  people  to  heat  their  ovens  with.  What  a  surprise  it  was ! 
I  first  discovered  a  few  plants  in  a  wall :  I  begged  the  driver 
to  stop  while  I  dug  them  out.  He  laughed  and  said,  "Wait 
awhile.  Ma'am,  you'll  find  better  than  that."  A  little  fur- 
ther on  there  were  some  small  tufts  by  the  side  of  the  wall. 
I  stopped  the  driver  again,  and  again  he  laughed  and  said» 
"Wait."  So  I  waited  till  we  arrived  at  the  inn  at  the  top 
of  the  pass,  and  there  it  was  growing  everywhere ;  but  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  being  embarrassed  with  riches,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  decide  which  to  take.  I  did  what  I  advise 
other  Fern-lovers  to  do ;  I  packed  up  a  large  hamperful,  and 
sent  it  off  by  rail,  home.  The  hostess  of  the  inn  showed 
me  also  some  Asplenium  viride,  not  in  tiny  plants  as  I  had 
always  seen  it,  but  in  large  beautiful  masses.  I  bought  a 
large  clump  for  6<2.  I  asked  if  I  could  find  it  for  myself. 
"  Oh,  dear  no !  quite  impossible."  It  only  grew  in  the  most 
inaccessible  places  where  no  one  less  brave  and  active  than 
her  spouse  oare  venture.  I  do  not  think  I  quite  believed 
this;  but  the  horses  were  rested,  so  we  drove  on  to  Pat- 
terdale — ^beautiful  Patterdale! — surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
hills,  reflecting  themselves  in  the  dear  waters  lying  at  their 
feet. 

I  cannot  write  of  Patterdale  without  a  greeting  to  onr 
good  friend  "Jack,"  guide,  herbalist,  femist,  umbrella  and 
watch  mender,  glazier,  &c.  I  made  acquaintance  with 
Jack  at  once,  and  asked  of  the  Ferns.  Could  he  take  me 
to  find  the  Asplenium  viride  ?  "  Impossible  ;^'  it  only  grew 
in  the  most  dangerous  places ;  but  he  had  a  store  of  plants, 
found  long  ago,  that  he  could  show  me.  I  was  taken  to 
the  spot,  and  saw  about  fifty  plants,  very  faded  and  blue- 
looking  as  if  just  transplanted.  I  asked  Jack  if  this  were 
not  the  case.  "WeU,  yes;"  he  had  brought  them  from 
his  own  to  the  inn  garden.  Jack  offered  me  a  part  of  his 
spoiL  No,  I  must  find  some  for  myself.  Would  I  take  him 
with  me  ?  Certainly,  and  give  him  an  extra  shilling  if  I 
found  plenty.  So  the  next  day  we  set  off  for  the  ascent  of 
Helvellyn  by  Grisdalo  Tarn.  Half-way  we  ascended  the 
rocky  path,  down  which  little  streams  were  trickling  here 
and  there :  presently  there  was  a  cry  of  "Found!"  and  I 
saw  my  first  plant  of  Viride  growing  wild ;  it  was  peeping 
from  under  a  dripping  boulder  of  rock,  like  a  green  lizard. 
I  could  only  find  it  in  the  places  where  the  trickling  stream 
kept  perpetual  moisture,  and  yet  where  the  sloping  hill 
and  pebble  bed  mode  perpetual  drainage.  I  learned  the 
pecuHar  habit  of  Viride  on  this  particular  morning,  and  I 
never  allow  any  stagnant  moisture  to  be  near  it ;  if  I  do, 
the  fronds  rot  and  £:op  off.  The  views  from  Helvellyn  are 
magnificent :  they  steal  on  the  waiting  eye,  as  yon  ascend 
higher  and  higher,  in  new  and  varied  forms  of  loveliness. 
Lake  after  lake,  like  silver  purified,  nestles  amidst  these 
ever-changing,  ever-lasting  hills,  over  which  a  million  lights 
gleam  and  haste  away.  Ulleswater,  Windermere,  Esthwaite- 
water,  Coniston,  Bassenthwaite,  and  Thirlmere  were  visible ; 
the  Ayrshire  mountains,  Solway  Firth,  the  sea,  and  range 
after  range  of  mountains,  the  nearer  ones  seeming  as  soft 
emerald-coloured  velvet,  those  far  away  dark  blue  and  sober 
grey.  But  the  ascent  of  Helvellyn  is  not  all  pleasure ;  it 
abounds  in  treacherous  bogs,  in  two  of  which  one  of  our 
horses  fioundered. 

The  day  after  the  ascent  of  Helvellyn  I  had  a  private  hunt 
for  Viride  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  I  was  most  successful, 
finding  quantities  in  the  wake  of  the  trickling  watercourses 
down  the  hill,  but  not  one  root  did  I  find  in  any  other  situa- 
tion. I  did  not  once  find  it  mixed  with  Trichomanes,  which 
proved  to  me  that  these  two  Ferns  require  totally  differenft 
situations  in  cultivation*  '  '  ;  V^'^ 

On  the  mountain  side,  where  I  found  the  Asplenium  viride, 
I  discovered  the  very  beautiful  Cystopteris  I  have  mentioned 
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in  one  of  the  earlier  chapters.  I  have  named  it  "Elfina."  I 
have  shown  it  to  a  great  anthority  on  Ferns,  who  calls  it 
**near  alpina;"  hat  I  believe  t^e  acuteness  of  its  teeth 
remove  it  entirely  from  alpina,  and  the  division  of  the  fronds 
from  any  other  named  species. 

The  recollection  of  uUeswater  and  Patterdale  is  very 
pleasant  to  me ;  the  silver  mines  and  the  Afi^leniom  viride 
give  it  an  individuality  of  its  own. 

Derwentwater  is  also  lovely,  and  there  are  many  magni- 
ficent excursions  te  be  made  from  it.  I  saw  the  waterfaU  of 
Lowdore  at  its  best;  the  snowy  waters  were  playing  all 
sorts  of  freaks  in  the  gleaming  sunlight,  sparkling  with  fun 
as  they  caught  his  rays,  and  darting  back  foam  and  spray 
from  the  sober  rocks  whidli  stand  steady  and  firm  amidst 
the  "  muttering  and  sputtering  "  uproar.  I  spent  one  day 
hunting  for  FemB  in  Borrowdale,  and  found  Asplenium 
septen&ionale  on  the  Castle  Bock,  but  only  in  very  small 
roots.  From  the  way  in  which  it  was  growing  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  may  be  found  in  some  quantities  in  the 
neighbourhood.    Asplenium  germanicum  is  also  to  be  found 


in  Borrowdale;  but  the  guides  are  suoh  diligent 
they  scour  all  the  accessible  places,  leaving  vety  little  to 
timid  climbers.  In  the  neighbourhood  ot  Casile  Book  Hy- 
menophyllxmi  Wilsoni  ^grows  in  abundance.  It  may  be 
found  in  long  trailing  masses  hanging  to  the  damp  rook. 

If  I  visit  the  Lakes  again  I  hope  to  find  both  Asp]«niam 
septenhionale  and  germanicum  about  Honister  Cragi  where 
I  beHeve  it  has  several  times  been  seen,  Who  can  tell  the 
glories  of  the  mountain  paths  in  the  district  round  HoniBter, 
where  waterfall  answers  waterflidl,  and  bleak  dreary  moors 
melt  into  sweet  homeland  scenes ;  where  children  pli^  about 
the  cottage  doors,  and  join  their  voices  with  watec&II  and 
mountain  in  one  grand  Te  Deum,  for  ever  ascending  team  a 
grateful  earth  to  the  throne  of  Nature's  Qod  in  heaven  P  I 
know  not  why  it  is  that  mountain  districts  should  have  so 
soothing  a  power  upon  the  mind ;  but  there  is  something  is 
their  vastness  and  their  stillness  that  seems  to  hush  all 
rebel  thoughts,  and  bow  the  heart  of  the  created  in  simple, 
imquestioning  awe  at  the  feet  of  the  Creator. — Filxz- 

F(EMINA. 


STBAWBKBBY  FOECING. 
(CoTieluded  from  page  111.) 


Thb  essentials  in  forcing  Strawberries  are  an  abundance 
of  light,  dose  proximity  to  the  glass,  ample  ventilation,  and 
if  possible  air  beneath  them.  Nothing  is  so  good  as  shelves 
about  16  inches  from  the  glass,  one  along  the  front  and 
another  at  the  back  of  a  vinery.  Where  there  is  a  quantity 
to  force  it  becomes  a  question  how  the  plants  are  to  be 
accommodated.  Stages  when  near  the  glass  are  good ;  but 
the  best  plan  in  my  opinion  is  to  have  shelves  fixed  by  hold- 
fasts to  the  roo^  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  engravings. 


The  roofs  are  steep ;  the  shelves  inch  deals,  9  inches  wide, 
and  on  these  are  laid  turves,  1^  inch  tldck,  grass  side 
downwards.  The  holdfasts  are  quarter-inch  iron,  1  inch 
wide,  and  the  end  next  the  rafter  is  punched  with  two  screw 
holes,  and  fastened  to  the  rafter.  The  lower  end  is  bent 
at  right  angles,  and  has  a  rounded  threaded  point  that 
passes  through  a  hole  in  the  holdfast  next  below  it,  and  a 
nut  screwed  on  keeps  it  in  its  place.  This  will  be  easily 
understood  by  a  reference  to  the  woodcnts.    Any  one  with  a 
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ittle  ingenuity  will  be  able  to  have  them  made,  and,  I  have 
10  doubt,  to  improve  upon  them.  The  points  secured  are 
^ose  proximity  to  the  glass,  and  a  circulation  of  air  under 
**d  everywhere  about  the  plants.  Strawberries  may  be 
$rown  T  apt  •'ware,  without  shelves ;  but  they  never  do  so 
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air  from  beneath.  I  have  had  them  in  jpits  cdoBe  ta  tbe 
glass,  but  not  having  the  undercurrent  of  air  they  dfii  Bofe 
afford  nearly  so  good  a  crop  as  plants  on  ahelTes  wifli  idff 
playing  all  round  them. 

When  very  earlv  fruit  is  desired  the  plants  sbonld  It' 
^u^A<?  ^rx,  /*-  >i«9rht]y  plunged  in,  a  bed  of  leayes  made  tuff* 
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oiflBtly  IdA  to  miM  ft  gmtto  heafc  of  7(f .  ThiB  should  be 
dose  m  tbrn  tet  iratk  in  Deoember,  and  the  lights  must 
xenaitt  off  at  Umg  as  the  weathex*  is  fair,  and  only  be  pat  on 
dnrlnff  ynay  wet  periods,  and  even  then  a  onrrent  of  air 
should  be  tJbtdBcL  Prior  to  this,  the  plants  should  have 
been  rested  ibr  a  period  of  six  weeks  by  keeping  them  dry 
at  the  root  in  a  ooid  frame,  and  exposed  at  all  times  except 
daring  vexy  frosty  or  wet  weather.  They  should,  therefore, 
have  the  bods  well  developed  by  the  middle  of  October. 

The  pots  being  set  on  a  bed  of  leaves  early  in  December, 
the  plsjita  will  luive  had  aa  inducement  to  form  fresh  roots, 
and  to  get  these  in  advance  of  the  leaf-growth  is  a  main 
point.  This  being  eifeoted,  the  pots  should  be  cleaned,  and 
any  old  yellow  leaves  taken  off.  The  shelves  are  then 
covered  with  turves,  grass  side  downwards,  and  the  pots 
placed  on  them,  the  interval  allowed  between  the  pots  being 
half  their  diameter.  Boots  will  most  likely  be  protruding 
through  the  holes  at  the  bottom,  and  will  soon  make  their 
way  into  the  turves,  increasing  with  the  growth  of  the 
^aats.  These  should  not  remain  so  long  on  the  bed  of 
leaves  as  to  root  into  it,  nor  should  they  be  taken  from  a 
bed  of  leaves  in  which  tibey  have  been  plunged  whilst  it  is 
hot ;  for,  in  the  one  case,  they  will  receive  a  dieck  through  a 
lose  of  roots,  and  in  the  other,  in  consequence  of  a  loss  of 
bottom  heat.    Care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  place  the 


Stzawbeny  Bbelres  in  Yinvrj, 

pots  oo,  not  in,  the  leaves.  The  temperature  of  the  house 
into  which  they  are  introduced  should  be  4(f  at  night,  and 
from  46*  to  50°  by  day,  but  the  latter  temperature  only  with 
smxi.  Day  and  night,  except  in  very  severe  weather,  air 
ahoold  be  admitted,  diminishing,  of  course,  the  amount  at 
sight,  even  in  mild  weather,  and  increasing  it  with  sun 
heat.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  admit  air  both  at  top  and  at 
the  lowest  point  of  the  house ;  and  if  the  air  admitted  pass 
OTer  the  hot-water  pipes  or  heating-surfkoe  anything  like 
AKillmg  the  plants  wul  be  prevented.  The  air  shotdd  be 
given  as  efoij  in  the  day  as  practicable,  dosing  early  so 
as  to  catch  or  retain  as  much  of  the  sun  heat  as  possible. 
For  the  first  month  a  minimum  of  40**  is  the  prc^^er  tempe- 
ntoxe;  a  montii  after  their  being  brought  into  the  house 
Hie  temperature  may  be  increased  to  45^ ;  in  another  fort- 
nil^t  to  50^;  and  a  fortnight  later,  or  two  months  after 
Intvodncing  them,  it  should  be  55^.  At  this  the  temperature 
Is  steadily  maintained  untQ  the  flowering  is  past,  when  the 
minlsium  may  be  increased  to  60^.  The  maximum  tempe- 
ntuiewillber^^uli^ted  by  external  influences.  On  dull  days 
a  xiw  of  5*  above  the  night  temperature  is  to  be  allowed 
until  the  blossoms  are  set,  10*  on  days  somewhat  cloudy 


but  with  dear  intervals,  and  15^  on  bright  sunny  days, 
every  increase  of  temperature  being  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
respondingly greater  amount  of  ventilation. 


Strawberry  sbelYes  in  Orehard-bonse. 

The  plants  should  be  watered  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  mode- 
ratdy  moist  for  the  first  month,  guarding  against  extremes 
either  of  moisture  or  dryness,  for  both  are  iojurious.  After 
this,  and  as  the  plants  throw  up  their  flower-trusses  and 
make  a  large  increase  of  foliage,  they  should  be  well  sup- 
plied with  water,  never  allowing  them  to  become  dry,  though 
they  ought  to  exhibit  signs  of  moisture  being  needed  before 
any  is  given.  A  gentle  syringing  morning  and  evening  will 
refresh  the  plants,  and  at  t£e  same  time  secure  a  moist 
atmosphere  in  the  house.  After  the  first  month  syringe 
once  daily  in  the  morning  until  the  fruit  changes  colour  for 
ripening,  when  syringing  the  plants  should  be  oiscontinued; 
but  let  the  floor,  walls,  £c.,  be  sprinkled  twice  daily,  in  order 
that  the  remainder  of  the  fruit  may  swell  welL  Some  make 
a  point  of  not  syring^ing  the  plants  when  in  blossom,  but  I 
never  found  the  flowers  set  any  worse  from  a  gentle  bedewing 
of  water  through  a  fine  rose ;  on  the  contrary,  1  fancy  they 
set  better  in  consequence,  and  are  not  so  liable  to  half  swell 
the  fruit  in  some  parts  and  not  in  others,  resulting  in  poor 
uneven-shaped  fruit. 


strawberry  sbelres  in  Peacb-bonse. 

After  the  fruit  is  fairly  set  every  alternate  watering  may 
be  of  liquid  manure  made  of  half-rotten  cowdung,  and  tole- 
rably strong,  adding  a  peck  of  soot  to  every  sixty  gallons  of 
liquid.  The  liquid  manure  and  all  water  given  should  be 
of  the  same  temperature  as  the  house.  The  plants  should 
be  kept  well  watered  daily.  At  the  time  of  flowering  they 
should  be  gone  over,  and  any  that  do  not  promise  a  crop 
had  better  be  put  outside,  and  their  places  filled  up  with 
something  better.  In  introducing  plants  it  is  well  to  be  ablo 
to  discriminate  between  ^oee  which  arc  likely  to  afford  a 
crop  and  those  which  are  not. 
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To  preTent  the  fimit  from  hang^^  down  oyer  the  sides  of 
the  pots,  and  the  firuit-stalks  breaking,  a  piece  of  twine  is 
strung  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  x>ot8,  about  an  inch  above 
the  rim,  and  on  this  the  stems  rest.  This  is  a  good  practice 
when  the  crop  is  heavy  and  the  stems  long,  but  unless  the 
stem  be  drawn  by  hard  forcing  the  strings  are  not  necessary, 
for  the  fruit  swells  all  the  better  when  the  stems  are  bent 
down,  the  fruit  touching  the  ground  on  a  level  with,  or  a 
little  below,  the  rim  of  the  pot.  The  first  crop  of  fruit,  pre- 
suming the  plants  to  have  been  treated  as  above,  and  early 
kinds  employed,  will  be  ripe  in  March. 

Successions  may  be  obtained  by  introducing  a  batch  of 
plants  into  a  cold  frame,  or  pit,  at  the  same  time  as  the  first 
are  taken  into  the  house,  putting  them  on  a  bed  of  leaves 
for  a  fortnight,  iien  setting  them  on  shelves  in  a  vinery  or 
other  house  having  a  night  temperature  not  exceeding  40® 
by  fire  heat.  At  the  time  of  removing  them  a  batch  of 
plants  should  be  placed  in  the  frame  as  before,  and  so  on, 
working  until  the  middle  of  February  with  the  earlies,  when 
a  batch  of  Keens'  Seedling  may  be  introduced,  and  also 
Wellington  and  Oscar,  and  a  month  later  the  British  Queen 
and  other  late  sorts,  the  last  lot  being  introduced  about 
the  middle  of  April.  It  is  not  necessary  to  place  the  pots 
on  a  bed  of  leaves  after  the  middle  of  February,  nor  before 
that  time  if  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  and  the  buds 
well  developed ;  but  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  in  a  cold 
pit,  frame,  or  house  for  a  few  weeks  previous  to  introducing 
them  into  the  house  where  they  are  to  fruit.  There  is  no 
better  place  than  a  cold  vinery,  or  orchard-house,  where 
they  will  be  kept  rather  dry  until  wanted,  or  during  winter 
if  they  remain  there  so  long. 

Where  there  is  a  number  of  Peach-houses  and  vineries 
that  are  started  at  intervals,  no  difficulty  wiU  be  experienced 
in  forcing  Strawberries,  a  quantity  being  kept  ready  in  cool 
frames,  or  houses,  to  be  drafted  into  the  vineries  and  placed 
on  shelves  as  the  houses  are  set  to  work,  the  temperature 
required  for  forcing  Vines  suiting  Strawberries  exactly.  1 
can  remember  the  time  when  it  was  very  oommon  to  force 
Strawberries  in  Pine-stoves,  introducing  them  at  once  from 
a  cold  frame  into  a  succession-house,  with  a  temperature  of 
65^  or  60''  by  night,  and  keeping  them  there  until  the  fruit 
was  set,  when  they  were  introduced  into  the  fruiting- 
house,  the  temperature  being  65^  at  night,  and  from  75®  to 
80**  by  day.  Roasted  in  this  way,  I  have  known  a  fair  crop 
obtained,  the  Roseberry  being  the  fkvourite;  but  now  we 
must  have  a  good  many  mouthfuls,  and  of  good  quality, 
instead  of  a  taste.  This  can  only  be  effected  by  bringing 
on  the  plants  gradually,  and  not  forcing  very  hard  until  the 
fruit  is  set,  and  not  then  except  to  obtain  fruit  very  early. 
A  temperature  of  60®  from  fire  heat  is  as  much  as  the 
Strawberry  will  bear. 

I  need  not  enter  upon  the  cultivation  of  Strawberries  in 
vineries,  nor  treat  of  successional  crops,  an  epitome  of  the 
temperature  above  will  suffice.  For  the  first  fortnight  the 
heat  should  be  40*^  by  night,  45"  by  day ;  during  the  second 
fortnight,  45"  by  night,  and  50°  by  day ;  in  the  third  fort- 
night, 50?  by  night,  and  55*>  by  day ;  in  the  fourth  fortnight, 
56*  by  night,  and  60°  by  day;  and  these  temperatures 
should  be  maintained  until  the  fruit  is  set,  when  it  may  be 
increased  to  60«  by  night,  and  65°  by  day.  All  these  relate 
to  temperatures  from  fire  heat  and  on  dull  days.  On  cloudy 
days  having  clear  intervals  the  thermometer  may  read  5® 
higher,  and  on  bright  days  from  10^  to  15**  higher,  when,  the 
maximum  amount  of  air  being  given,  it  will  not  matter  if 
the  temperature  be  considerably  higher,  always  provided 
that  it  is  from  sun  heat. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  modes  of  growing  Strawberries  is 
on  shelves  in  cool  vineries  or  orchard-houses.    They  also 
succeed  admirably  on  the  borders  of  orchard-houses,  provid- 
ing the  trees  are  not  so  dose  together  as  to  shade  them  too 
much;  but,  taken  all  in  all,  the  best  place  is  a  shelf  15  inches 
from  the  roof  in  front  or  both  sides  of  a  span-roofed  house,  or 
it  back  and  in  front  of  a  lean-to  one,  the  back  being  occupied 
fith  early,  and  the  front  with  later  sorts.     Of  the  early 
rinds.  Black  Prince,  Eliza  (Rivers's),  Eclipse,  Keens'  Seed- 
mg,  and  Oscar  are  excellent ;  and  of  the  later  sorts,  British 
4ueen  (extra  good  in  an   orchard-house  or   cool  vinery) 
Carolina  Superba»  La  Constante,  Shr  Harry,  and  Sir  Chazles 


About  the  middle  of  March  they  ahonld  be  <]lewed  of  the 
dead  leaves,  and  the  pots  deaned  and  placed  on  tike  thiihn^ 
first  of  all  putting  on  these,  grass  side  downwards,  a  turf  « 
turves,  exactly  the  width  of  the  shelf,  and  1  inch  or  1^  iadi 
thick.  If  turves  are  not  to  be  had,  a  lath,  three-qiiarteEa  of  aa 
inch  wide  and  1  inch  deep,  nailed  on  both  edges  of  the  npjpcr 
side  of  each  shelf,  will  leave  on  a  nine-indi  shelf  %  speoe 
71  inches  wide  and  1  inch  deep.  Fill  this  with  two-fhMi 
loam  and  one-third  cowdung  half-rotted,  or  rotten  maanM 
of  any  kind,  and  on  this  stand  the  pots.  Keep  moist  aati] 
growth  fairly  oommence,  and  afterwards  water  freely*  nslBg 
weak  liquid  manure  until  the  fruit  change  colour,  wtei 
water  alone  will  do.  The  usual  treatment  given  to  thooci 
cool  houses  suits  Strawberries  exactly,  abundance  of  air  and 
light  being  g^ven  and  a  good  syringing,  bat  a  dose  mamk 
atmosphere  should  never  exirt. 

These  plants  will  prolong  the  Strawberry  season  at  leiot 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  the  earlier  kinds  being  zme  in 
the  latt^  part  of  May,  and  the  late  ones  sucoeeding  toM. 
just  when  the  earlier  varieties  ace  coming  in  fromtEe  open 
gpround. 

The  plants  once  fruited  are  of  no  farther  use  unless  plMr>\if4 
in  the  open  garden,  where  they  may  yield  a  few  miit  in 
autumn,  and  be  very  prolific  years  afterwards,  especial^  on 
soils  where  Strawberries  yield  plentiful  crops  of  leavee  aad 
but  little  fruit.  In  such  I  have  found  plants  that  have  been 
forced  in  pots  afford  excellent  crops  when  others  yielded 
little  but  leaves. 

In  conclusion,  fill  the  house  with  tobacco  smoke  whenever 
green  ily  appears,  always  letting  the  pUmte  be  dry  at  the 
time.  Once  growth  has  commenced  never  allow  the  soil  to 
become  dry,  but  keep  it  well  watered.  Never  use  saucers, 
they  rot  the  roots  by  keeping  the  soil  sour ;  use  sods  in  pre- 
ference, or  set  the  i)ots  on  a  shelf  with  laths  nailed  on  the 
edges,  filling  the  shallow  trough  thus  fonned  with  rich 
compost,  for  the  water  then  drains  away  and  the  roots  run 
both  in  the  sods  and  soil.  Keep  near  the  glass,  and  allow 
the  plants  air  above,  beneath,  and  all  roimd,  and  plenty 
of  it.  Q-ive  manure  water  after  the  fruit  is  set  as  often  as 
you  like,  but  let  it  be  weak,  and  use  no  more  fire  heat  than 
is  necessary  to  maintain  a  steady  progressive  growth.  G^w 
plants  anywhere,  securing  these  conditions,  cmd  the  resott 
will  be  an  abundant  crop  of  excellent  frxdt;  but  that  mnst 
exist  in  embryo  before  commencing  to  foroe.- 


WAEDIE  LODGE, 
The  Eesidencb  of  Miss  Hops. 

This  beautiful  suburban  residence  is  situated  npon  an 
eminence  overlooking  the  Firth  of  Forth,  about  two  miles 
distant  from  Edinburgh.  The  mansion  is  a  commodioas 
structure  of  Grecian  architecture ;  and  from  the  pnadmd. 
windows  a  magnificent  panoramic  view  is  obtained  of  &e 
noble  estuary  of  the  Forth,  stretching  like  a  gigantic  nniBor 
for  several  miles  to  the  west,  and  reflecting  from  its  glaaj 
surface  the  image  of  many  a  smiling  town,  and  villag!^  nd 
mansion,  on  its  northern  banks,  as  well  as  of  the  fertile 
fields  and  varied  park  and  woodland  scenery  along  its 
southern  shore,  receding  behind  the  n«<lni^f^Tf|g  and  vaciad 
country  that  lies  beyond,  until  obscmred  in  the  ahadovy 
outline  of  the  Ochil  Hills. 

The  grounds  around  the  mansion  are  about  fovr  aeraa  in 
extent,  and  are  laid  out  in  a  style  well  suited  to  the 
rich  landscape  with  which  they  are  brought  in  <wwfai^<, 
Bunning  the  entire  length  of  the  western  bovindaiqr*  vUeii 
descencU  with  a  steep  incline  towards  the  aet^  is  a  hnmd 
belt  of  trees  serving  the  double  puzpoee  of  shelter  and 
ornament,  and  through  which  flows  a  small  stream  oCwmtar, 
leaping  onward  with  increasing  speed  as  it  netftai  tfaa  na. 
This  hBLB  been  converted  into  wliat  may  be  oaQed  a  mdh 
alpine  garden,  which  in  summer  forms  a  pleaainff  relief  ftom 
the  flower  garden ;  here  are  introduced  nearly  all  the  aalive 
plants  usu^ly  found  in  similar  situations,  aa  well  aa  enlioi 
of  a  kindred  nature,  and  so  carefUly  and  taateltallj  aM  Umj 
dispoeed  that  one  is  almost  oonstiained  to  beUete  ftat  Hmj 
havebeenplaoedtherebythehandof  nakira.  AtthaVottcMa 
of  this  incline,  and  Ibrming  the  noHhein  boondaij,  te  alKste 


\pier.  Th^e  ^Aing  raised  in  the  manner  previously  stated,    devoted  exdnsiv^  to  the  eoltivatlon  ^  hjoHbaoeona  pUi^ 


poTDo^  of  UfP^^  their  ornamantal  qoalitteiyfir 
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iB  ioral  deoontioa.  Am  soon  m  any  member  of  this  group 
k  ftmnd  wortlij  of  a  better  pomtioii  it  is  removed  to  the 
adzed  flower>bocder  in  another  part  of  the  g^arden. 

AaeeiidlDg  towards  the  flower  garden  the  first  landing  is 
upon  a  flaeltj-shaYen  lawn  to  the  west  of  the  hoose, 
ouurgiBed  by  a  semidrcnlar  Ixwder  about  8  feet  wide,  which 
m  set  raart  for  the  cultiyation  o£  hardy  plants  with  oma- 
mentel  ndiage,  and  backed  by  scarlet  Pentstemons,  of  which 
a  VMciely  called  Aurora  is  the  most  efEiactiye.  Here  are 
amngea  with  strict  regwd  to  ornament  every  variegated 
and  nlvery-looking  pluit  procurable,  interspersed  with 
odmaon  Plantago  ana  other  dark-foliaged  plants,  forming  a 
combination  at  once  striking  and  effective. 

On  entering  the  flower  garden  there  is  a  magniflcent 
boidar  eztenflUng  nearly  60  yards  to  the  right,  at  the 
buck  of  which  nms  a  low  wall  covered  with  a  rare  and 
▼ataable  collection  of  trellis  plants.  The  border  is  about 
10  feet  wide,  and  contains  an  admirable  collection  of  the 
most  ornamental  herbaceous  plants,  intermixed  with  China 
aad  Tea  Roses ;  dwarf  Dahlias,  and  a  gieat  variety  of  other 
iMilf-hardy  plants  being  also  introduced  in  their  season. 

The  successful  arrangement  of  this  border  to  produce  the 
effsot  wbaob.  it  maintiains  for  several  months  every  year  must 
be  a  matter  of  no  small  ingenuity,  and  proves  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  a  thorough  devotion  to  the  pleasures  of  a 
garden,  and  the  cultivation  of  artistic  taste.  The  effect  of 
nearly  all  tiie  attempts  that  I  have  hitherto  seen  in  that 
way  proved  the  very  reverse  of  Miss  Hope's,  making  one 
tnUy  thankful  to  fall  back  on  the  "Bed,  White,  and  Blue" 
— ^namely,  Cerastium,  Lobelia,  and  Tom  Thumbs,  with  which 
the  g^ardening  world  has  now  become  familiar,  and  which 
axe  so  acceptable  in  the  present  day  because  they  do  not 
▼ez  us  with  Uie  study  <tf  sdentiflc  names,  and  their  har- 
monious blendings  can  be  acquired  as  eaail^  as  the  rule 
of  three. 

I  observed  on  my  last  visit  that  this  border  had  recentiy 
been  enriched  with  several  patches  of  that  handsomest  of 


aU  winter-blooming    plants  which    I  shall  here  take  the 

g  Helfobo 
history  of  the  pmnt  I  at  present  fail  to  remember,  but  it 


and  panels  in  the  usual  way,  the  centre  of  the  beds  _ 
generally  fllled  with  some  pretty  dwarf  Conifer;  and  i& 
margins  as  well  as  the  divisions  of  the  panels  are  composed 
of  variegated  tree  Ivy,  Stachys  lanata,  Cerastium  tomen- 
tosum,  Arabis  albida  variegata,  A.  mollis  variegata,  A.  ludda 
variegata,  and  the  like.  The  result  is,  that  the  garden,  even  at 
this  gloomy  season,  is  as  brilliant  in  colouring  and  as  rich 
and  effective  in  display  as  at  any  period  in  the  simimer  or 
autumn.  Miss  Hope  had  these  beds  planted  for  several 
years  with  ornamental  shrubs,  hardy  Heaths,  bulbs,  and 
other  spring  flowers  at  a  gpreat  expense;  but  she  found  that 
from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  end  of  February, 
although  the  garden  might  be  said  to  be  clothed,  it  was 
truly  a  winter  garden  after  all.  She  therefore  resolved  to 
use  every  endeavour  to  find  out  something  that  would  give 
the  beds  a  summer  dress  even  in  the  bleakest  season. 
Having  discov'ered  what  she  considered  a  suitable  subject^ 
and  for  which  in  the  meantime  I  fear  we  can  find  no 
substitute,  she  has,  by  careful  cultivation  and  judicious 
selection,  brought  her  place  to  such  perfection  as  has  lately 
received  the  commendations  of  the  best  authorities. 

I  left  much  pleased  with  all  that  I  had  seen,  and 
impressed  more  forcibly  than  before  with  the  truths  of  the 
preacher  and  the  poet,  that  "  We  live  but  to  learn,"  and 
"  gather  as  we  go." — Jaues  Eab. 


GLAZING  WITHOUT  PUTTY. 

Had  Mr.  Foynter  used  narrow  strips  of  india-rubber 
the  whole  length  of  the  rafter  beneath  the  glass,  and  four 
screws  with  india-rubber  collars  to  fasten  each  square  to 
the  rafter,  he  would  not  have  found  glazing  without  putty 
so  difficult  nor  so  ineffectual ;  and  had  he  run  a  groove  in 
the  centre  of  each  rafter  between  the  squares  of  glass,  he 
would  not  have  found  any  ill-effects  arising  from  rain.— 
William  MoLbllan,  Wemyss  CasHe,  Fife, 


liberty  of  calling  Hel&borus  niger   var.  grandiflora.    The 


either  orifpnated  or  was  introduced  by  some  one  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  and  is  yet  chiefly  confined  to 
tiiat  locality.  All  the  so-called  varieties  that  I  have 
procured  from  different  parts  of  the  country  are  only  slight 
variations  of  the  ordinary  Christmas  Bose ;  whereas  the 
plant  in  question  is  double  its  size  both  in  foliage  and 
flowers,  blooms  fully  six  weeks  earlier,  and  instead  of  the 
peduncle  being  one-fiowered  as  is  mostly  the  habit  of  the 
Christmas  Bose,  it  produces  four  or  five  on  a  stem,  of  a  rosy 
blush  colour,  and  is  in  perfection  during  November. 

Ascending  to  a  terrace  and  passing  by  the  greenhouse  and 
stoves,  which  are  rich  in  Ferns  and  omamental-foliaged 
plants,  we  arrive  at  that  portion  of  the  garden  allotted  to 
the  ezlkibition  of  bedding  plants,  which  is  neatiy  laid  out  in 
sxass,  and  contains  upwards  of  twenty  figures.  This  has 
for  several  years  been  one  of  the  most  at^active  and  best- 
smnged  flower  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh. 
I  have  annually  paid  a  visit  to  this  lovely  spot  when  arrayed 
in  its  sommer  beauty,  but  having  read  and  heard  much  of  a 
novel  method  of  filling  these  b^s  in  winter  with  German 
Qreens  of  various  colours,  whereby  a  very  striking  effect 
WM  produced.  I  resolved,  as  I  confess  I  had  my  own  doubts 
xegaraing  this  association,  to  visit  the  place  and  judge  for 
myidfl  Although  arriving  a  little  after  daybreak  in  rather 
a  wintiy  morning  towards  the  end  of  January,  I  had  the 
good  fertune  to  be  conducted  through  this  portion  of  the 
garden  by  its  active  and  intelligent  proprietress,  who  kindly 
pointed  out  every  object  of  interest,  detailmg  the  system 
of  management  with  scientific  and  business-lDce  precision. 
Mj  first  impression  almost  led  me  to  believe  that  the  beds 
a  series  of  beautiftd  rockwork  formed  of  branching 
ot  apppropriate  colours,  and  even  upon  a  more  minute 
ion  I  failed  to  reslise  almost  any  affinity  between  the 
vegetable  so  employed  and  that  used  for  culinary  purposes. 
It  seems  to  be  the  variety  known  to  botanists  as  Brassica 
prolifera,  which,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  is  tough 
leathery  in  texture,  rugged  and  artistical  in  outline, 
dw^  and  uniform  in  habit.  The  colours  chiefly  pre- 
doMiiiating  are  crimson  and  mauvcf  dark  purple,  white,  and 
sid^hnr,  tipped  with  green.    These  are  arranged  in  rings 


POETEAITS  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWEES,  AND 

FEUITS. 

Epidendrum  dichbomum  var.  amabile  (Beautiful  Two- 
coloared  Epidendrum). — Nai,  ord,,  Orchidace®.  Linn,,  G^- 
nandria  Monandria.  Found  on  branches  of  shrubs  near 
rivers  in  Bahia.  Imported  by  Messrs.  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton 
Nursery.  Flowers  rose-coloured,  but  liable  to  vary  to  white. 
— (Bot.  Mag.,  t  5491.) 

MoBBNiA  VBAQBANS    (Fragrant    Morenia).  —  Nat.    ard., , 
Palmse.    Ltnn.,  Dioecia  Hexandria.    A  small  Palm,  native 
of  Peru,  Columbia,  and  elsewhere  in  South  America. — (Jbid  * 
t.  5492.) 

AoAVB  Saundebsii  (Mr.  Saunders's  Agave). — Noi.  ord,, 
Amaryllidaceee.  Linn.,  Hexandria  Monogynia.  Probably  a 
native  of  Mexico.  Flowers  yellowish  green. — {Ihid,,  i.  5493.) 

C(ELoaTNE  FUSCBSCXNS  var.  bbunnea  (Beddish-browxi 
Coalogyne). — Nat.  ord.^  OrchidacesB.  Linn.,  Gynandria  Mon- 
andria. Native  of  Moulmein.  Se-introduced  by  Messrs. 
Low  &  Co.  "It  flowers  in  the  winter  months,  and  con- 
tinues in  beauty  for  several  weeks.  It  is  amongst  the  best 
of  the  Coelogynes."— (I6id.,  t.  6494.) 

Manettia  micans  (Showy  Manettia). — Nat.  ord.,  Bubi- 
acese.  Linn.,  Tetrandria  Monogynia.  Messrs.  Yeitch  and 
Son,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  have  it  from  their  collector  in 
South  America,  Mr.  Pearce,  who  found  it  at  Muna,  at  an 
elevation  of  3000  to  4000  feet.  Stove  climber;  flowers 
orange  red. — (Ibid.,  t.  54^.) 

AfiisiEMA  PAPiLLOSUu  (Papillosc  Arissma).  —  Nat.  ord., 
Aroidese.  Linn.,  Monoecia  Monandria.  Native  of  the  Nil- 
gherry  Mountains,  and  of  central  Ceylon,  at  an  elevation  of 
4000  to  6000  feet.  "  The  large  tuberous  roots  are  used  as 
a  medicine  by  the  Cingalese,  and  sometimes  called  '  Snake- 
root.'  "— (IWd.,  t.  5496.) 

Rose — Bernard  PaXissj.  Saised  by  M.  Margottin,  Bourg- 
la-Beine,  near  Paris.  Colour  redcUsh  carmine,  habit  ex- 
cellent.—(Floral  Mag.,  jpl.  229.) 

Petunias. — Jubilee,  rosy-lilac,  barred  and  veined  with  dark 
maroon.  Charming,  white  with  purplish  maroon  bars  and 
veins.    Saiaed  by  At.  Bull,  Chelsea.— (IWd.,  pi  230.) 

Azalea— /(wdnahoti.    Baised  by  Mr.  Ivery,  Dorking,  and 
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has  won  a  first-class  certificate  from  the  Boyal  Botanic 
Society.  The  female  parent  was  A,  tricolor,  and  the  male 
A.  Criterion.  Colour  light  rose,  irregfnlarly  banded  at  the 
edge  with  white ;  upper  petals  spotted  in  the  centre  with 
crimson. — (Ihid.,  pL  231.) 

Fuchsias.  —  Lucrezia  Borgia,  raised  by  E.  Banks,  Esq., 
Sholden.  Sepals  crimson,  well  reflexed;  petals  purple, 
blotched  with  red.  The  Floral  Committee  of  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society  gave  it  a  certificate.  Fantastic,  raised 
by  Mr.  G.  Smith.  Sepals  crimson,  reflexed  ;  petals,  lavender 
purple,  instead  of  being  pendant  spread  nearly  horizontally, 
and  beneath  thom  a  second  corolla  with  petala  pendant  as 
usual.— (Ibid.,  pi.  232.) 

ViRBENA— -innic.  Haised  by  Mr.  Cooling,  of  Bath,  and 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  the  Floral  Committee  of 
the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society.  "  In  our  opinion  it  is  the 
best  striped  Verbena  we  have  yet  obtained,  the  habit  being 
healthy,  the  trusses  both  abundant  and  good,  and  the  colour 
pleasing  and  attractive.  It  is  a  blush  white  at  the  margin 
with  a  broad  wedge-shaped  stripe  of  carmine  in  the  centre 
of  each  segment.  The  marking  is,  in  fact,  analogous  to  that 
of  Striata  perfecta,  only  in  a  Afferent  colour." — {Florist  and 
Pomologist,  iv.,  17.) 


ROSE  CELINE  FOEESTIER. 

There  is  at  page  110  of  your  Journal  this  question — 
"Have  any  of  your  readers  experienced  this  result  with 
reg^ard  to  that  excellent  yellow  Bose  Celine  Forestier — ^when 
grown  on  a  wall  it  will  not  fiower,  or  at  any  rate  will  fiower 
very  sparingly?"  Yes;  I  have  experienced  that  result. 
The  cure  is  to  root-prune  in  place,  or  remove  and  root-prune. 
I  removed  mine  and  root-pruned,  and  the  trees  have  ever 
since  fiowered  well.  It  must  never  be  cut  hard  at  the  head 
if  removed;  after  re-establishment  merely  cut  to  a  good 
eye  at  the  top  of  the  matured  shoots.  It  and  Mdlle.  Aris- 
tide  require  less  cuttiug  than  other  Tea  Noisettes.  None 
of  them  want  much  cutting.  Celine  Forestier  will  fiower 
weU  also,  if,  planted  in  a  circular  bed,  it  is  twisted  like  a 
snake  and  pegged  down. — W.  F.  Badcltffe,  Tarrant  Rush- 
ion,  Blandford. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  SHORES  OF  THE 

MEDITERRANEAN. 

As  one  of  your  oldest  correspondents  at  home  I  now  venture 
to  convert  myself  into  your  foreign  correspondent,  and  as 
chance  has  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  visiting  in  this 
and  the  following  month  many  gardens  and  markets  in  ports 
of  the  Mediterranean,  I  will  send  for  the  amusement  of  your 
readers  a  few  notes  on  the  fiowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
seen  at  each  place. 

We  arrived  at  Gibraltar  on  the  28th  of  January,  and  on 
landing  took  a  stroll  into  the  Alameda  or  public  garden.  We 
were  delighted  to  find  a  most  beautiAil  display  of  fiowers 
growing  most  luxuriantly  without  any  attempt  being  made 
at  effect  by  bedding  out.  Scarlet  Geraniums,  3  or  4  feet  high, 
were  growing  as  permanent  plants  amongst  Aloes,  many  of 
them  displaying  their  graceful  flower-stems  with  buds ;  the 
Almond  tree  flowers  were  just  opening,  and  Tritonia  aurea 
appeared  to  be  quite  at  home  and  to  have  spread  freely 
among9t  the  other  plants.  A  lilac-coloured  trailing  Fu- 
maria  (?)  was  also  very  showy ;  the  Prickly  Pears  were  at 
rest ;  whilst  the  yellow  Cytisus  and  abundance  of  a  small 
white  Jonquil,  with  a  most  disagreeable  scent,  formed  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  Scarlet  Geraniums,  mixed  with  the 
tropical  foliage  of  the  Palm  trees.  We  were  pleased  to 
notice  that  several  new  plants  had  recently  been  put  in — 
Cupressus  Lambertiana,  and,  we  thought,  WelUngtonia 
flngantea,  with  several  plants  of,  what  we  thought  to  be,  the 
Castor-Oil  tree,  but  which,  whatever  tropical  plant  it  was, 
appeared  to  require  protection.    We  did  not  notice  amongst 

he  wild  plants  and  weeds  any  thing  that  could  not  be  found 
■•^  Vome. 

V^e  visited  the  market  at  7  a.m.,  and  found  a  most  lively 
icene,  the  place  being  crowded  with  Moors  in  their  charac- 

"^^'stic  dress,  and  Spanish  peasantry  with  their  decorated 

utiles  and  asses  laden  with  vegetables,  fruit,  and  poultry. 

•hA  pf»Tiq  Yre^'*  well  filled  with  Oranges,  both  'common  and 


the  small  Tangiers ;  Lemons  very  fine ;  bat  not  any  Limes 
nor  Grapes.  Shaddocks  were  small.  Walnuts  large,  other 
Nuts  small  and  poor.  Sng^r-Cane  was  also  on  sale,  but 
poor  and  unripe.  The  vegetables  were  rery  good  and  abon- 
dant— splendid  Broccoli,  large  Lettaoes,  Radishes  rean 
large,  but  exceedingly  tender  and  well  (prown.  Endives  wm 
bhmched,  fine-sized  fresh-grown  Carrots,  Tomips,  Parsnips, 
Onions,  amd  Leeks,  ^here  were  some  Peas,  bnt  with  small 
and  ill-filled  pods,  and  a  few  handfnls  of  poor  Asparagas. 
Of  dried  fruits  Figs  in  various  ways.  Cherries,  Chestnuts 
without  husks  and  peel,  were  offered  in  casks  for  cooking 
purposes ;  also  Olives  green  and  black,  and  we  need  hardJ^ 
say  that  Garlic  was  also  there  in  abundance.  We  most  not 
forget  to  mention  the  Yams,  of  which  there  were  two  varie- 
ties, and  new  Potatoes  of  a  fair  size.  Jerusalem  Artichokes 
were  abundant,  but  very  poor  in  quality.  The  cut  flowers 
were  Roses,  Stocks,  Geraniums,  Heliotropes,  and  abundance 
of  the  single  Roman  Narcissus. 

We  took  a  peep  at  the  poultry,  but  searched  in  vain  for 
the  well-known  white-faced  Spanish  fowL  Strange  to  saj 
we  could  not  find  the  smallest  trace  of  that  breed ;  bnt  the 
birds  appeared  to  be  fair  ordinary  cross-breeds,  evidently 
with  a  strong  cross  of  the  plump,  round  top-knotted  Polish 
form.  Hares,  snipe,  and  qimil  were  the  only  g^me  on  sale; 
and  amongst  the  butchers'  stalls  kid  appeared  the  only 
novelty. 

The  fish  on  sale  were  small  and  poor,  but  some  of  them  of 
queer  unknown  forms— eels,  soles,  red  and  gr^  mullet, 
bonetas,  ink  fish,  bream,  or  rather  a  fish  veiy  like  it,  sar- 
dines, shrimps,  and  oysters. 

Outside  the  market  we  found  droves  of  she-goats,  and 
were  much  amused  to  see  them  being  milked  At  each  cus- 
tomer's door  as  required;  evidently  a  veiy  excellent  mode 
of  securing  an  abundant  supply  of  the  pure  article  without 
the  assistance  of  the  iron-tailed  cow,  so  well  known  at  home. 

— C<ELEBS. 


COTTON  SEEDS. 

Since  I  last  wrote  I  have  received  from  Isaac  Watts,  Esq., 
Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Cotton  Supply  Association,  six  samples  of 
the  following  kinds — ^viz.,  Sea  Island,  Orleans,  Peruvian, 
Egyptian,  Guayaquil,  and  Carthagena,  with  an  intimation 
tlmt  I  may  have  more  if  wanted.  I  have  now  in  my  pos- 
session as  much  as  would  serve  about  forty.  If  any  more  is 
wanted  I  will  get  it.  I  forgot  to  say  in  my  last  that  the 
young  plants  should  be  carefully  repotted,  as  they  fill  the 
pots  with  roots. — John  Hague,  36,  Movnt  Street,  Aihton^ 
under-Lyne. 


GISHURST  COMPOUND  versus  SCALE. 

In  continuation  of  your  answer  to  "  Bxadxb."  in  last 
week's  Journal,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  where 
orchard-house  or  wall  trees  have  been  much  infested  with 
mussel  scale  we  have  found  Gishurst  to  be  most  effioadoot 
when  applied  without  more  water  than  necessary  to  make 
a  thick  lather  with  a  painter's  brush  on  the  top  of  the  cake 
in  the  box,  this  lather  to  be  well  painted  over  we  stems  and 
all  parts  where  the  scale  is  observed,  but  avoiding  the  bods. 
In  November,  1868, 1  described  in  tibis  Joiunal  an  eqMci* 
ment  made  on  some  old  wall  trees  so  blighted  year  after 
year  as  not  to  bear  at  all,  that  a  first  year's  appUeatUm  to 
some  of  the  trees  had  led  to  some  frtut  and  a  comparatively 
healthy  appearance  of  the  wood,  and  that  all  ^ke  trees  were 
to  be  subjected  to  a  strong  G^hurst  treatment,  the  result  d 
which  I  would  communicate.  I  may  now  state  that^  with 
this  second  year's  application  (eight  ounces  to  tlie  gaDonV 
all  the  trees  bore  some  fine  mdt,  Bome  of  thM  iw 
crops  (trees  which  for  at  least  eight  years  had  not  i^ened 
fruit),  and  that  the  quantity  of  firnit-buds  and  healtliy 
appearance  of  the  wood  g^ve  great  promise  ibr  thk  jeer. 
About  a  month  ago  we  washed  them  again  with  8  omiees 
to  the  gallon,  with  the  exception  of  one  Pear  tree  whkh  had» 
we  believe,  never  been  previously  treated,  and  wUoh  «M  hi 
some  parts  of  its  branches  and  twigs  entirely  ooeAsd  with 
mussel  scale,  to  this  we  have  applied  lather  from  the  hem  as 
above  described.  With  your  permission  I  will 
describe  the  result. — G.  W. 
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Am  aooB  m  tlM  sionnd  beoomea  meUoir  let  all  the  crop* 
OOraiSK  on  lw<r«  •  tWongh  hodugor  ■urfoce-Btirring.  Tlua 
is  of  uia  Dtnoat  import^M  at  tma  period,  but  ahonld  not 
be  dcKW  mtfl  the  sronnd  is  somevhat  dry.  AipaTogas,  in 
mild  wetther,  tbat  in  frunea  ta  pita  ahoiild  have  Bibnudkiice 
of  >ir  titer  the  shoots  ht,re  mode  their  appearance.  Prepare 
gnmnd  for  permanent  beds.  If  tho  aoil  works  well,  plenty 
of  g<x>d  rotten  atable  manure  ahould  be  need  in  their  for- 
mation. CarroU,  a  little  seed  oF  the  Early  Horn  may  now  be 
•own  on  a  sheltered  warm  border  when  the  soil  ia  dry  and 
works  &eely.  Those  in  tames  should  be  thinned  when  an 
inoh  or  two  high.  Horieradiah,  prepare  the  ground  for  plant- 
ing', dig  it  two  spits  deep.  No  manure  should  be  dug  in 
muera  the  groond  is  vary  poor.  Jeruiahm  ArticJiokti  may 
now  be  planted.  Onioni,  plant  those  bnlba  of  last  year  which 
begin  to  grow.  This  will  be  found  very  naeftil  where  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  sound  ones.  They  may  also  be  planted  for 
•Md.  PoTiley,  a  sowing  should  be  made  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  the  seed.  Ftaa,  make  a 
sowing  of  Knight's  Dwarf  Hiutqw;  attheaame  time,  to  keep 
np  a  anocesaion,  two  or  three  cropa  must  be  sown  of  those 
sorts  which  come  in  for  nee  quickly,  to  be  ready  before  the 
HaiTowB.  Polataei,  plant  some  on  a  warm  sheltered  border 
if  the  weather  is  mUd  B.Qd  favourable.  Spinach,  a,  few  rowa 
may  be  sown  between  the  early  Peas,  if  there  ia  a  scarcity 
of  the  antamnaown. 

Clear  away  the  dead  leaves  from  Strawberry  plants,  and 
remove  auperfluous  runners  &om  the  Alpine  Straivberry.  All 
Bhoald  not  be  removed,  ae  the  runnets  generally  bear  better 
than  the  old  plants.  Look  to  the  Pig  treea,  prune  and  train 
those  that  require  it.  tying  and  bending  the  atcong  shoots 
down,  which  will  induce  them  to  push  out  a  number  of  very 
short-jointed  bearing  shoots. 

FLOWXB    aiKIIBH. 

Well^pvwn  annuals  contribute  much  to  the  gaiety  of  the 
garden  I  and  although  not  quite  so  well  adapted  for  massea 
aa  some  of  our  half-hardy  plants,  they  are  very  eligible  for 
borders  and  mixed  beds.  TUey  are  ftequently  treated  with 
too  much  kindness,  sown  in  soil  of  too  rich  a  character,  and, 
of  courae,  ran  too  much  to  leaf.  We  would  adviae  all  those 
who  have  the  means  to  devote  two  little  frames  to  their 
especial  cnltivatioii  at  this  period,  the  one  with  bottom  heat, 
the  other  without  it.  That  with  bottom  heat  would  be 
better  with  a  plunging  material  posseesing  a,  heat  of  70', 
the  poto  placed  close  to  the  clear  glass  roof,  and  matted  up 
at  night.  The  other  frame,  without  bottom  heat,  should  be 
raised  about  a  foot  above  the  ground  level,  where  water 
onnot  possibly  staJid,  and  should  be  filled  to  within  a  foot 
of  the  glaas  with  cinder  ashes.  They  should  both  be  well 
wateMd  with  boiling  water  to  destroy  all  insects  previous  to 
plMsng  the  pots.  The  tender  and  half-hardy  kinds  must  be 
ikised  in  Uie  &ame  with  heat,  managing  the  sowings  so  oa 
to  afford  a  suoceaaiou  according  to  the  period  at  which  they 
are  required  to  bloom.  The  hardy  kinds,  however,  will 
hava  to  be  removed  to  the  cold  fi'ama  as  aoon  as  an  inch 
high;  they  would  then  harden  olf  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  and 
be  rea4j  for  turning  ont  in  the  borders.  The  tender  annuals, 
if  drawing  in  the  worm  frame,  might  be  removed  to  worm 
and  Hght  shelves  in  the  greenhouse  or  other  structures. 
The  atnl  for  bnrdy  annuals  should  be  chicSy  plain  loam; 
tUs  will  be  found  to  produce  sturdier  pUnta  than  rich 
TSgetable  matters,  and  much  blossom  in  proportion  to  the 
■moiuit  of  foliage.  As  aoon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  ground, 
and  the  surfaoa  in  a  fit  state  to  rake,  the  beds  for  planting 
Bamuicalases  must  be  brought  to  a.  perfect  level.  It  is  a  very 
inqiortant  object  to  insure  success  in  the  cultivation  ol  thu 
flower  that  the  roots  be  placetd  no  deeper  than  1^  inch. 
Shoqld  they  be  either  deeper  or  more  shallow  a  new  and 
tt"tt  root  is  formed  at  thia  depth,  to  the  serious  injury 
at  Uie  plant.  The  distance  between  the  rowa  ahould  be 
S  nwhflir  A  little  rockwork,  made  to  hide  unsightly  objects 
or  to  harmonise  with  others,  may  be  introduced  with  advan- 
tage in  many  places,  and  planted  with  many  of  the  common 
hax47  pl>i>ta.  each  aa  W^lfiowers.  Indian  Pinks,  Aubrietia 
niiHilliw.  Alyanun  easatile,  Cerastium  tomentoeum,  Fenu, 
najjii  ias.  Qeom  cocdnenm — some  to  be  disposed  in  the  i 


Scarlet  and  other  Pelargoniums  that  were  taken  up  from 
the  beds  in  the  autumn  bo  be  placed  in  heat  to  start  them 
into  growth.  Acacia,  Himosa,  Gnidia,  Diosma,  Boroota, 
Pnltemeo,  Epacris,  and  other  such  plants  should  be  regularly 
examined  to  clear  them  of  bU  dirt,  to  acrape  off  any  moes, 
&c,  that  may  have  grown  on  the  surface  of  the  moidd,  and 
to  surbce  them  with  a  little  fresh  soil ;  and  any  plants  that 
have  grown  with  a  loose  habit  to  be  tied  up.  In  severe 
weather,  auch  as  we  are  experiencing,  when  it  ia  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  keep  fires  both  day  and  night,  the  soil 
in  the  pots  near  the  pipes  or  fines  is  soon  dried  up,  and 
frequent  waterings  ore  necessary ;  the  water  to  be  kept  in 
the  houae  daring  the  night,  and  given  to  the  plants  in  the 
morning.  Be  careful  not  to  let  things  in  bloom  suffv  for 
want  of  water,  giving  weak  liquid  manure  to  Salvias.  Ca- 
melliag,  Lc,  and  use  every  means  to  preserve  the  beauty  of 
apecimens  in  bloom  as  long  as  possible.  Let  all  the  pluits 
be  tied  with  the  least  possible  delay;  for  it  is  diffiinilt  to 
tie  a  plant  so  as  not  to  look  aomonhat  stiff,  formal,  and 
therefore  nunatnral,  and  the  sooner  all  thia  description  of 
work  is  done  the  better  specimens  will  look  when  in  bloom 
late  in  the  season.  No  Urae  ahonid  be  lost  in  arranging, 
cleaning,  and  pruning  the  plants  occupying  the  borders  of 
the  conservatory.  When  the  health,  or  habit,  or  other  con- 
siderations, render  it  desirable  that  the  season  of  blooming 
should  be  retarded,  pruning  may  be  performed  later.  Pot 
Verbenas  to  supply  cuttings  ;  Heliotropes  may  also  be 
placed  in  heat  for  the  same  purpose.  Fuchsias  should  be 
set  to  work,  and  cuttings  obtained  as  soon  as  the  shoots 
are  soffidently  forward. 

Increase  atmospheric  moisture  in  proportion  to  heat  and 
light.  Look  sharp  after  insects ;  the  snails  are  very  fbnd  of 
the  young  buds  of  Orchids,  at  this  period  undergoing  a  sort 
of  malting  process.  Some  early  Achimenes,  Gloonias.  Ae.. 
must  be  act  to  work.  Some  of  the  Ipomceas,  Echites.  Per- 
gulariss,  the  Stephanotis,  &c.,  may  be  trimmed  in,  disrooted 
if  necessary,  and  plunged  in  a  moderate  bottom  heat,  using 
but  little  water  until  root-action  commences.  Some  of  the 
Echites  are  easily  rooted  in  thia  way.  and  will  endure  avaat 
amount  of  drought.  A  small  hotbed,  as  advised  last  week, 
is  most  Qseful  to  receive  fresh-potted  plants  and  to  eidte 
others  into  growth  from  which  it  is  desirable  to  obtain 
cuttings ;  it  is  also  a  rery  suitable  place  for  striking  cuttings 
of  Vernenaa,  &c  — W.  Kjuj™. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 


Oira  of  doors  did  nothing  but  trench  and  turnover  ridged- 
np  ground,  ao  as  to  aweeten  it  by  exposure  to  the  frost,  the 
best  of  all  pulverisers  of  stiff  soil.  The  rougher  this  turning 
over  ridges  the  better,  in  order  that  the  fi^ty  air  may  have 
more  surface  on  which  to  act,  and  thus  far  we  agree  with 
our  observing  correspondent.  "Wtiside,"  page  111.  But 
in  trenching  and  ridging-np  very  stiff  clayey  soil  for  the 
first  time,  wo  would,  on  the  other  hand,  not  care  abont 
leaving  it  ao  rough  when  frost  was  expected.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances we  have  admired  first-rate  workmen,  as  we 
used  to  feel  a  pride  in  doing  in  our  younger  days,  turning 
in  the  top  spit  in  small  spadesfuUa,  or  breeding  it  if  in  large 
ones,  and  then  placing  the  lost  and  deepest  s^it  as  high  and 
angular-ridged  as  possible,  both  sides  cf  the  ridge  shining  in 
the  sun  with  the  spado  marks,  and  no  attempt  mode  to 
pulverise  or  remove   those.      On   these   shining,   smooth. 


had  been  left  in  smaller,  detached,  and  broken-up  pieom. 
Just  BO  in  the  case  of  other  materials,  the  more  solid  and 
compact  any  body  is  left,  the  more  in  general  will  it  be  in- 
fluenced by  heat  or  by  cold. 

Over  and  over  again,  we  have  notdced  the  same  thing  is 
stiff  land  ploughed  up  early,  and  left  to  be  acted  on  by  the 
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Jkowaver,  m  many  mistakes  toe  made  from  thinking  tKat 
mer^  <^enmg  the  Borfaoe  of  the  soil  to  air,  is  synony- 
moos  with  letting  the  heat  of  the  summer  in.  The  Tery 
rererse  is  the  case,  as  we  have  prored  over  and  over 
again  hy  thermometers  placed  in  the  soil,  the  soil  beneath 
a  hard  gravel  walk  being  warmer  in  summer  than  similar 
soil  at  similar  depths  under  soil  nioely  pulverised  and  turned 
at  the  surface.  Of  course,  in  winter,  the  cironmstonces  were 
reversed.  When  we  surfaoe-stir,  and  finrk  over  borders  in 
sammer,  we  would  like  it  to  be  oloarly  understood,  that  it  is 
done  for  other  purposes  than  giving  an  increased  temperature 
to  the  border,  as  that,  and  watering,  too,  unless  with  heated 
water,  will  lower  the  temperature.  We  must  thus  often 
lower  the  temperature,  even  when  we  wish  to  raise  it. 

Partly  on  this  aocount  we  would  wish  to  direct  prominent 
attention  to  the  article  of  Mr.  Fowler,  page  125,  on  the 
deration  of  borders.  It  will  be  observed  that  he  increases 
the  heat  of  the  border  by  letting  the  warm  air  of  the  day  cir- 
culate through  it  and  beneath  it,  not  by  breaking  up  the 
surfiEUie.  Were  we  in  a  position  to  do  new  work,  we  cer- 
tainly would  keep  such  an  artide  in  mind.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  recollected  that  the  most  wonderful  produce  of  the  Bar- 
barossa  Grape,  at  the  Under-Secretary's  in  the  Phoenix 
Park,  Dublin,  was  from  a  Vine  inrowing  in  a  border  aorated 
very  much  as  Mr.  Fowler  describes. 

With  regard  to  the  last  sentence  of  the  Editors*  answer  to 
*'  Wtjbbidb,"  page  111,  beginning  thus—"  Consolidating  the 
earth  over  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  of 
practices,"  with  all  duo  respect  we  have  a  suspicion  that 
there  arc  two  sides  to  the  question  here.  We  have  seen 
Apricots  gathered  from  trees  (and  the  whole  of  the  space  in 
which  the  roots  gfrew  was  either  paved,  pitched  over,  or 
hord-gravclled  over),  such  as  we  have  never  seen  beaten  firom 
a  border  with  its  surface  nicely  loosened.  There  generally 
was  a  space  of  IS  or  24  inchen  square  left  exposed  at  the 
bole  of  the  tree,  on  which  a  pail  of  soapsuds  could  be  poured 
in  summer;  but  even  without  that  we  have  known  such 
trees  produce  heavily  for  many  years,  when  all  they  could 
obtain  in  the  way  of  humidity  must  have  chiefly  been  from 
absorbing  the  moisture  from  the  surrounding  soil,  rather 
than  that  from  the  soil  in  which  the  roots  were  placed. 
Similar  circumstances  have  been  related  by  Mr.  Beaton  and 
others,  and  we  think  also  by  ourselves.  We  presume  the 
j<reat  fruitfulness  in  such  oases  was  owing  to  the  thorough 
perfecting  of  the  wood,  and  the  greater  heat  that  the  gpx>und 
obtained  from  the  solid  compact  surface  over  the  roots. 
Such  facts,  which  may  often  be  noticed,  have  led  us  to  the 
conclusion  th%t,  in  the  case  of  some  hardy  but  rather  tender 
fruits,  which  seldom  do  well  in  cold  situations,  they  should 
Imvo  a  trial  by  planting  and  training  them  thinly  on  a  bank 
sloping  to  the  south,  the  surface  of  the  bank  being  mode 
firm  by  concreting  or  tarring,  and  merely  openings  left  in 
the  soil  for  i  iving  water  when  deemed  necessary.  If  the 
borders  Bh'  u'd  be  ai^'rated  according  to  Mr.  Fowler's  plan  so 
much  the  better,  but  we  anticipate  g^eat  results  slike  from 
the  absorption.  cn«l action,  and  reflection  of  heat.  Would 
rtome  of  our  young  experimentalists  give  the  matter  a  fair 
trial?  Many  are  trying  their  success  with  Mr.  Kivers's 
oiurate's  vinery.  When  once  the  Vines  are  established  lot 
it  be  tried  what  flagging  or  concreting  the  surface  would  do, 
instead  of  the  slaten,  which,  if  loose,  keep  the  heat  from  the 
ground.  Of  course  holes  could  be  left  for  watering.  We 
shall  have  somo  faith  in  firm  surfaces  absorbing,  conducting, 
and  reflecting  heat,  until  the  whole  idea  has  been  proved 
wrong,  and  we  make  a  present  of  it  to  our  young  friends  to 
try  and  experimentalise  on  a  small  scale,  and  then  report 
results.  Uight  or  wrong,  we  have  grounded  many  of  our 
practical  advices  on  such  observed  facts,  such  as  counselling 
the  linn  packing  of  soil  in  pots  for  fruitiuij  plants,  and  the 
attempt  at  least  to  establish  the  axioms  *'  If  you  wish  plants 
to  grow  freely,  keep  the  soil  open ;  if  you  wish  them  to  flower 
or  fruit  freely,  keep  the  soil  firm."  At  the  same  time  no 
theory  should  be  ridden  too  hard,  and  there  arc  plenty  of 
hanly  orchard  trees  to  which  the  remarks  of  our  E< liters  too 
.  horoughly  apply ;  but  wo  have  been  alluding  to  fruit  plants 
Tather  too  tender  for  our  northern  climate,  and  where  sun 
-leat  must  be  made  the  most  of  as  an  element  of  success. 

Dwarf  Kidney  Beans. — Fotted-off  a  lot,  and  sowed  more 
▼here  thero  was  a  litt^le  heat  for  them.  After  this  season 
.wA~v  v>^i/«  nr%^  tftwrtp-  ti*»*1o»*  Tfi"""p  -vpi  K     'prtni^ied.  ^ud  thc 


contest  will  be  between  the  usefhl  sod  the  ornamental. 
The  above  mode  of  transplanting  is  chiefly  to  be  commended 
for  saving  room,  otherwise  it  would  be  less  trouble  and 
labour  to  sow  at  once  in  pots  or  in  beds,  where  they  were 
designed  to  perfect  their  produce.  Wherever  the  cramming 
system  under  glass  has  to  be  resorted  to,  making  the 
most  of  space  is  alirays  attended  with  much  additional 
labour.  For  instance :  these  moveable  boxes  of  Beans  may 
be  sown  anywhere  under  shelves  or  stages,  where  there  is  a 
heat  approaching  00**.  As  soon  as  the  Beans  are  up  th^ 
must  be  placed  in  a  position  whore  there  is  light,  to  prevent 
them  being  drawn ;  and  as  soon  as  the  stem  iu>pears — that 
is,  when  throe  leaves  appear  ubove  the  seed  leavesr— the 
plants  should  be  turned  into  pots,  say  at  this  season  Ave 
plants  into  an  eight-inch  pot,  using  rich  light  soil  that  has 
previously  been  warmed.  These  pots  may  also  stand  dose 
together  until  the  plants  begin  to  incommode  each  other, 
when  they  must  be  thinned  to  periect  their  produce ;  most 
room  being  needed  just  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom.  B7 
this  means  much  room  is  saved  until  the  plants  approaon 
their  full  growth,  but  the  labour  is  much  increased.  Just 
think  of  the  difference  between  soaring  at  once  in  pots  and  in 
a  be<l  of  earth,  and  doing  nothing  more  except  watering  and  a 
little  syringing  until  the  crop  is  gathered ;  but  then,  thus 
to  save  labour,  much  space  and  heating  under  glass  are  re- 
quired. We  have  several  times  grown  them  economicaUy 
in  a  pit  of  six  lights  by  sowing  at  once  in  the  soil.  The  six 
lights  made  three  successions — sown  at  intervals  of  three 
weeks.  The  seeds  were  placed  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  and 
when  well  above  ground  were  earthed  up,  so  as  to  leave  a 
trench  between  them.  When  the  first  two  lights  came  into 
a  bearing  state,  and  had  produced  a  little,  seeds  were  sown 
in  the  trench,  and  by  the  time  they  were  up  and  needed 
more  room  the  first  crop  was  removed,  and  so  on  with  the 
second  and  third  division,  adding  a  little  leaf  mould  to  the 
second  and  third-crop  sowing  in  the  trench,  before  earthing 
up  with  the  soil  in  which  the  firat  crop  grew.  We  have  had 
four  successions  in  the  same  place  by  using  manure  water 
and  a  little  fresh  soil  to  every  crop.  Thus  in  six  lights  we 
have  hod  from  nine  to  twelve  successions.  It  required  a  little 
calculation  to  make  sure  of  the  succession  crop  beinc  up  and 
needing  more  room  as  the  first  crop  was  becoming  exhausted. 
Sometimes,  to  continue  the  b'.>aring  as  long  as  possible  and 
yet  to  give  room  to  the  succesMon  crop,  we  have  pruned  the 
wasted  parts,  cut  off  the  older  leaves,  or  rnn  a  string  along 
each  side  of  the  rows  to  contiue  them  until  the  fhiit  was 
obtained. 

This  successional  plan  we  found  more  profitable  than  any 
doctoring  of  the  old  plants,  so  as  to  keep  them  on  in  a  bear- 
ing state.  After  May  and  June,  if  well  treated  with  rich 
soil  and  manure  wat^erings,  and  closely  picked,  the  same 
plants  will  produce  until  frost  destroy  them ;  but  earlier,  and 
kept  constantly  under  glass,  the  plants  do  not  produce  alike 
continuously  and  profitably.  Growing  such  in  pits  is  gone- 
rally  better  than  placing  them  in  forcing-houses,  espedally 
after  April,  as  after  that  tim^,  if  there  is  a  thrips  abont  the 
place  it  will  find  its  way  to  the  Kidney  Beans.  In  fiMt,  it 
is  no  bad  plan  to  place  a  few  plants  in  a  vinery  or  Peaoh- 
honsc  as  a  sort  of  bait ;  for  if  no  thrips  appear  on  a  Kidney 
Bean  you  may  r  -"st  pretty  certain  that  you  have  none  in  the 
house.  If  they  do  appear  the  Beans  should  be  taken  oat. 
carrying  the  plant  out  as  carefully  as  possible,  so  that  not 
a  single  insect  should  be  shaken  off.  Whether  in  pits 
or  houses,  syringing  with  clear  soot  water  is  a  good  thing 
for  keeping  them  clean.  When  they  do  become  infested,  the 
washing  and  smoking  that  would  be  necessary  to  etean 
them  would  cost  as  much  as  the  produce  would  be  worth. 
The  moat  economical  x^lan  would  be  to  take  the  balk  of  the 
produce,  clean  the  place,  limo  and  sidphur-wash  oil  the 
walls  and  woodwork,  and  smoke  with  a  little  burmng  sol- 
phur,  taking  care  that  the  fumes  have  access  to  nothing 
that  has  life,  or  if  the  plants  should  be  deciduous,  that  the 
buds  arc  dormant  and  the  wood  well  ripened. 

We  are  thus  particular  as  to  these  Beans,  as  we  beliero 
that  wiien  grown  under  glass  the  produce  has  a  sweetness 
and  tenderness  peculiarly  their  own.  There  is  little  dif- 
ference in  the  dwarf  kinds,  but  in  general  those  that  pro- 
duce clean,  not  mottled,  pods  are  the  most  liked,  tbongh 
some  of  the  latter  are  equally  juicy  and  sweet.  The  imall 
Newington,  when  the  pods  are  gathered  about  2  inches  or 
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ratharleM  in  length,  are  Tery  nice  when  eooked  whole.  The 
flavoor  of  the  Bean  ia  thus  better  secured  than  when  the  pods 
are  oat  up  or  whittled  into  little  morsels.  Those  and  other 
▼esatables  are  often  sadl  j  spoiled.  The  last  time  we  sat  at  a 
puUio  dinner  party  the  si^j^ht  of  the  vegetables  was  more  than 
enough.  What  had  been  good  Beans  looked  as  if  they  had 
been^  sweltering  for  a  fortnight  in  the  sun  on  the  top  of  a 
rubbish-heap.  Soft  boiling  water  and  a  little  dash  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  with  even  common  attention,  would  have  made 
all  the  difference  between  the  enticing  and  the  revolting. 

Other  matters  in  the  kitchen  garden  and  fruit  guden 
mnoh  the  same  as  in  previous  weeks,  as  the  frost  has  pre- 
vented much  being  done.  In  the  orchard-house,  proceeded 
with  painting  the  trees  and  whitewashing  the  wall,  or  rather, 
thinly  covering  it,  the  wash  being  frcah  lime  dulled  with 
blneblaek,  and  a  good  portion  of  flowers  of  sulphur.  We 
have  not  washed  the  wall  much  after  syriuging  well  with 
the  warm  water,  and  will,  tliercfore,  put  on  the  finishing 
wash  of  lime  and  sulphur  rather  thin,  so  as  to  fill  up  any 
hdes  that  may  be  left.  Lost  seiison,  in  July,  we  found  a 
trace  of  spider,  and  on  washing  open  parts  of  the  wall  with 
sulphur  and  soft  soap  water,  we  soon  got  rid  of  them  by 
shutting  up  early  when  the  sun  was  in  the  house. 

ORNAMENTAL   DEPABTUENT. 

Went  on  potting.  &c.,  as  in  previous  weeks.  The  frost 
being  sharp,  protection  gave  us  but  little  trouble,  as  we 
allowed  it  to  remain  night  and  day,  except  in  the  case  of 
Cacnmbers,  Potatoes,  Strawberries,  <S:c.,  in  heat.  In  such 
dull  frosty  weather,  this  gives  a  great  relief  where  much  is 
done  in  the  way  of  covering  and  protection.  Having  nothing 
very  particular  to  record,  we  would  give  a  few  words  to  our 
Mends,  the  window  gardeners,  taking  a  number  of  matters 
in  a  random  way. 

Old  Scarlet  Oeraniums  Rotting. — "  Alpha  "  says  she  cram- 
med some  boxes  in  the  faggot- style  as  wo  recommended,  and 
put  them  in  a  spare  room  without  fire,  watered  them  at 
Christmas,  and  what  with  frost  and  damp  they  are  rotting." 
Very  sorry ;  such  plants  should  have  been  packed  fu-mly  in 
soil,  either  dampish,  or  made  so  by  watering,  and  then 
covered  on  the  surface  with  an  inch  or  two  of  dry  soil.  When 
frost  set  in,  the  plants  and  the  box  should  have  been  covered 
either  with  cloths  or  a  little  dry  hay.  Watering  should  have 
been  let  alone  until  the  plants  begun  to  break.  In  a  cold 
place  we  are  satisfied  if  they  thus  break  in  March— that  will 
be  time  enough. 

Scarlet  Oeraniums  for  the  Window. — No  plan  tried  beats 
Mr.  Beaton's  Harry  Moore's.  Supposing  the  box  to  be  filled 
for  1865 : — Let  the  plants  become  rather  dry  after  Septem- 
ber, piok  off  the  leaves  before  the  end  of  October,  and  take 
the  boxes  to  a  spare  room,  or  garret,  before  the  plants  are 
touohed  with  frost ;  protect  them  from  frost  when  it  comes ; 
nncover,  and  keep  near  the  light  in  fine  weather.  In  March, 
as  they  break,  prone  away  any  dead  points  and  irregular 
biti,  and  give  a  little  water,  not  by  drenching  the  box,  but 
by  making  little  holes  with  a  pointed  stick  about  6  inches 
apart,  and  filling  these  with  water  in  the  first  place.  By 
the  time  the  new  leaves  are  &s  large  as  a  shilling,  scrape  off 
A  lot  of  the  surface  soil,  stir  up  the  rest  a  little,  water  with 
water  about  6C  if  needed,  then  top  dress  with  fibry  loam 
and  old  oowdung,  or  any  oth<3r  rotten  manure,  and  water 
afterwards  as  needed,  keeping  the  boxes  inside  until  the 
SOth  of  May.  The  loss  the  plants  have  grown  before  that 
time,  provided  they  are  healthy,  the  more  abundantly  will 
thej  Uoom,  and  the  better  will  the  wood  be  ripened  for 
another  year.  We  see  no  reason  why  a  Geranium-box  should 
not  thna  continne  witli  the  same  plants,  and  never  removing 
thMSy  to  go  on  blooming  every  summer  for  the  space  of 
twenty  or  even  thii-ty  ye.'urs.  Such  plants  are  much  easier 
kept  m  winter  than  those  with  luxuriant  growth  taken  up 
onk  of  flower*beds,  the  free-blooming  and  little  g^wing  of 
mcih  plants  in  pets  and  boxes,  are  what  enabled  them  to  be 
■o  9tmij  kept  in  a  garret,  spare  room,  or  dry  cellar.  We 
ham  kaown  such  boxes  placed  in  a  hay-lofb,  a  little  hay 
«.  ihikl  over  them  in  December,  and  remaining  untouched 
ntfl  "Mitaeh,  when  the  young  buds  were  breaking,  and  then 
»  lhi(f  witre  aUowed  some  liglit  in  fine  days.  They  will  thrive 
•n  tba-batter  if  few  of  the  largest  leaves  are  not  more  than 
lito  fliwof  a  florin  when  placed  outside  the  window  in  May. 
JMhfios  JDropping  their  PUncerM, — **  Oxeoa  "  tells  us  that 
ha  Fodiaiaa  iQl  dropped  their  bloom  inside  of  the  window 


last  snmmer.  This  was- owing,  either  to  want  of  air  or  want 
of  water ;  most  likely  they.wonld.  have  dona  aa  well  ootaida 
the  window  for  a  tune.  We  have  known  Fuchsias  drop^ 
their  flowers  and  seem  damp  enough,  and  even  the  pot 
when  strnok  emitted  a  heavy  sound,  and  yet,  except  at  the 
outsides  of  the  balls,  such  plants  wore  dry.  When  lu^es 
were  made  in  the  centre  of  the  ball  with  a  pointed  stick, 
and  then  watered,  or  the  pot  was  submerged  in  a  pail  of 
water  for  ten  minutes,  the  blooms  opened  and  kept  on  well 
enough.  The  plants  had  either  been  shifted  when  the  roots 
were  dry,  or  the  fresh  soil  added  had  been  left  rather  loose, 
and  the  water  applied  escaped  by  the  loose  soil. 

Repotting. — A  great  many  window  gardeners  lose  their 
plants,  or  render  them  unhealthy,  by  shifting  them  with  the 
soil  of  the  old  plants  dry.  It  is  next  to  impossible  ever  to 
make  the  old  ball  and  the  new  soil  fraternise  in  such  circum- 
stance<t,  and  tb<i  water  given  is  repelled  from  the  old  ball  as 
by  a  duck's  wing.  Hence,  in  potting,  the  importance  at 
this  season  of  adopting  one  of  two  methods. 

First.  Hero  i»  a  nice  Geranium  or  Pelargonium  in  a  four- 
inch  pot,  the  rootR  filling  the  pot  nicely.  Well,  as  it  is  de- 
sirable to  grow  it  on  with  httle  check,  the  pot  is  well 
watered  some  hours  before  shifting,  the  outside  ball  is- 
gently  ruffled,  and  the  roots  disengaged  before  the  ball  is 
transferred  to  at*rated  heated  soil  in  a  six-inch  pot,  the  soil 
being  packed  rather  firm.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  soil  is 
rather  moist,  no  water  will  be  required  for  a  time,  except 
where  the  old  ball  and  the  new  soil  touch  each  other. 

Secondly.  Here  i»  a  little  Fuchsia  in  a  small  pot  growing 
slowly  all  ths  winter,  and  the  pot  now  full  of  roots.  Well. 
treat  it  in  the  same  manner ;  but 

Thirdly.  Here  is  a  large  Fuchsia  in  a  large  pot.  We  have 
pruned  it  a  little,  and  we  are  more  anxious  that  the  plant 
should  be  a  mass  of  bloom,  than  that  it  should  c>ecome  more 
luxuriant,  or  larger  than  usual.  Well,  we  shall  suppose 
that  the  pot  is  standing  on  the  damp  floor  of  a  cellar,  in 
which  case  it  would  need  no  water  all  the  winter.  If  it 
stood  in  a  dry  garret,  it  might  need  a  little,  unless  it  was 
plunged  in  some  damp  material.  Now,  if  the  plant  is 
pretty  vigorous,  it  may  thrive  well  in  a  window  for  several 
years,  if  top  dressed  like  the  boxes  of  Geraniums.  If  be- 
coming a  little  weakly,  it  is  best  to  give  it  Iresh  soil  in  the 
same  space  of  feeding-room — that  is,  in  the  same  pot,  or  the 
same  sized  pot.  To  secure  dampness  of  the  roots  in  this 
case,  the  best  plan  is  to  shake  the  most  of  the  dry  earth 
away,  dip  the  roots  for  ten  minutes  in  water  at  60^,  let  them 
drain  a  little,  and  repot  in  rich  light  loam,  pretty  well  con- 
solidated. By  this  plan  little  water  will  be  needed  until  the 
plant  is  growing  away  freely,  and  providing  the  fresh  soil  is 
just  moist,  the  fresh  roots  will  run  into  it  all  the  more  kindly 
from  not  being  deluged  with  water. 

Let  us  hero  repeat,  that  next  to  cleanliness,  nicely  at^rated 
warm  soil  for  spring-shifting  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

Bulbs  now  shoN^'ing  for  bloom,  and  in  bloom,  should  have 
all  the  light  possible,  and  when  dry  will  relish  a  little  clear 
manure  water.  Hyaeintlis  in  glasses  will  bo  benefited  by 
two  or  thrco  b'.ts  of  charcoal  in  the  glasses ;  but  for  the  sake 
of  observing  the  rooting  process,  there  is  no  great  pleasure 
in  seeing  these  glasses  in  rooms,  though  they  are  more 
elegant  than  the  general  run  of  pots.  The  best  plan  is  to 
grow  them  in  pots,  and  keep  these  out  of  sight,  by  plung^ing 
or  planting  in  an  elegant  vase  or  basket,  lowering 
plants  may  be  transferred  from  pots  to  glasses,  by  holding 
the  ball  from  a  pot  in  your  hands  in  a  pail  of  water, 
washing  away  the  eai-th,  and  then  placing  the  roots  in  the 
glasses.  When  in  bloom,  or  nearly  so,  such  plants  may  be 
moved  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  or  even  the  mantelpiece 
on  a  cold  frosty  night,  but  during  the  day  they  should  have 
all  the  light  possible.  Some  time  ago  we  saw  in  a  fine  day 
what  ought  to  have  been  a  noble  row  of  Hyacinths  on  the 
mantel-shelf  of  the  sitting-room.  It  was  something  like 
transferring  the  worthy  owners  to  the  black  hole  of  Ca£utta. 
— E.F. 


TRADE  OATALOGUES  EECEITED. 

Lamoureux,  Clark,  &  Co.,  Plymonth. — General  Price  Omiv 
reni  and  Oarden  IHrectorfi 

William  Davidson,  80a,  St  Andrew  Square,  Edinbhxgh. 
— Select  List  of  Seeds,  PlamUf  amd  Implevienia 
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John  Salter,  YereaiUes  Nnraery,  Williara  Street,  Ham-  I 
meranuth. — Cotoloytie  of  Chrytimlhemvint,  DaUiat,  Pnonui,  : 
Phbmu,  Yanejaied  FianU,  S[c.  ! 

E.  Q.  EendeTsoD  &  Son,  Wellingtoa  Boad,  St.  John's  I 
Wood,  London. — Catoloyua  0/  Fiomer,  7«jdat(e,  and  Jjricui- 
himE  Bttds.  I 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

•  We  request  Uiat  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  de. 
partmental  writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  B7  an 
doing  they  are  auliieotod  to  nuiuatiflable  troable  anri 
•zpense.  All  communications  ehould  therefore  be  al- 
dresaed  lolety  to  The  Editor*-  of  lh»  Jovmal  of  Hortieul. 
hw«,  ^c,  171,  Plaef  Str«i.  tondon,  B.C. 

Bt^Many  questiona  must  remiuii  unanswered  nntil 


frnal  lilHit  eioluded.    To  pot  or  prick  ihem  off  tn  antnniD  \i  hbbmmiT, 

la-inch  paiifc  tai  cmtioK  In  whtrh  will  now  rnmlah  half  a  doMo  ooulnp, 
<likli  WB  will  p'll  Id  «a:iii  in  nmle  h«C  tn  atrlko.  toe  «•  End  an  e vir  'P^K- 


Ihar  man  undn'thu  Csl- 

mp.  both  u  raiiiid*  tlw  it- 

..10  bou  oOBUihatlnf  tu  ilw 

the  HOIS  ideut  aa  rao"*!'  rMpectLu 

nreit  aoam)'.  ud  hew  to 
mil  u  Huwor.  HpedkUj 

a  b«a  fOT  tha  lut  ttUM 


TimviHa  noLi.T  Kidob-Sxh  or  iKi,TiK  amoagu  tio  Xiuiarrn 

Luict'TK*  (.!-•*'  .1.).— Tba  moai  iniUbla  tlmB  w  ant  b«k  ■  Bolli  hcdgt 
iirrnni  the  l-t  tn  Ilia  SS'.h  of  UaT.  and  ina  Tcr;  baatiha*  la  Jut  baiom  DM 
new  rrowthi  are  mnds.  Tku  ahoou  oono  aa  Iraalf  fraa  tb*  old  aa  fton 
tht  TinrnE  wond.  *Bd  an  olil  thin  tree  will  bcaonv*  **Tr  onaaiMOI  hf 
cutilnit  U  well  bicli.  We  h  itb  p^^irecl  cvnaa  oT  atTaral  s(  tka  rariafatad 
klndathtt  but  a  thott  Uma  aco  weta  iioi  lit  ta  ba  aaan,  bit  with  tBttlBc 
will  In  thai  arr  afrar  a  yeit'a  itnwtli  yartact  plotura*.  Aaj  OM  hatlns 
annlrtibln  badira  or  a  rp're  ueit  trea,  will  da  wall  10  lat  It  (o  Ika daatoad 
th\i>e  durinc  M^r.  and  b^  the  autumn  of  the  Hnu  T«w  Uwr  wUl  lad  it 


ileagra.  Sn'lon  otBandlni.  and  d<jabtla-<  mani  othar  aiijiiia     Of  all 

hap'anli  In  •  (irdan  then  U  none  whieh  iba  i|*«(  Tialt  vara  ttia  SaMa 

rni'HiKn  Clihbiko  Raiu-SoiLroaRoiia(C.  Bandl.-Inpninlncth* 

.      .         „......_  ^iiu  ,bna:d  ba  ta  tbln-oni  tha  sM  doMa. 

jll-rlpenad  wood,  Uavlii 

■Fnd  10  eaaaa  IrTafalantr  aboaU 

if  bk>uinin||aluaid  ha  DTdnad  inFahnaz?. 
gruw  well  wharaTar  li  Ckbtaga  daa*  la  to 
11  baih  H'inrtah  In  ■  rich  ai^  Tbar  Uk* 
oam.  but  It  ran  manara  year  Mil  llbanlll 
ilih  bair-ru'itCB  cnatdonc.  or  otliar  not  Tcri  itl-nalatlni  ouaom  Hi —  '* 
rall]>(«ll>,haTi -      ■     ■  —-■--• 


30VSSAL  OF  HOBTICni/nTSB  AVD  OOTTAQE  aABDEVBB. 


I,  pVrlll>,''ctirl(l!n«  Oerr 
WIU  >••    A"*"'"''*'  •""■  ver6»iia  thiou  or  Lnbdlu  i 

»(»^TIiB  rollowlnn  would  ma*  ■  btiDUrnl  Dorier:- 

gmulBii;  ihitd  row.  r-lerohra i  cdKnt.  Ub*li«  ip 
Vobna  now  In  ■  sis  hntbiS,  priu  oir  iBil  poi  •!  lOoD  I 
",  M4  IE  win  ba  qutw  lil(ti  fDonih  fDr  Iba  Gtmntam. 


the  i'a,  md  tbo  crOBBiDg  of  the  t'a.  BaddeB,  at  oertain 
pacaogeB  I  could  imsgine  the  «Tlt«T'g  conntenuice,  I  tkd 
done  eo  for  montha,  and  then  to  be  told  he  waa  not  the 
man,  it  waa  too  bad. 

Then,  who  is  he,  and  whnt  U  he  llbe  P  It  tormented  me. 
As  the  anow  was  falliiiK  Toat,  and  I  could  not  get  out.  I 
leaned  back  in  mj  chair  to  see  if  a  waking  dream  could  not 
gire  me  on  idea.  1  am  not  aure  I  did  not  lose  a  few  minatei, 
but  I  gained  the  following  portmtare: — Rather  tall  thaa 
short;  high  broad  forehead;  hair  acantier  in  front  than 
behind;  grey  ejo,  full  of  fun j  and  a  face  beaming  with 
kindneas  and  intelligence.  Uather  more  like  the  aleek 
Casaiua  tbin  tbe  lean  Brotas.  He  mast  wear  a  wide-awake 
about  the  yard,  farm,  and  poultry -houaea. 

I  endorse  all  be  says  about  breeds,  and  admire  them  all 
in  their  places.  I  admire  tbe  Malaya  aa  fancy  birds,  and  on 
the  table,  but  they  would  never  be  popular  in  a  market,  and 
they  are  not  profitable.  It  moat  be  in  that  accse  Mr.  Bailj 
means  they  gave  way  to  the  apirit  of  utility.  For  years 
they  were  almost  tbe  onlyprodnciiB  bf  cream-col  oared  eggs, 
and  they  were  highly  thoaght  of;  but  now  we  have  bo  many 
breeda  that  do  tbe  same,  tbey  are  not  so  much  sought 
after.  The  long,  hard  leg  and  thigh  of  thia  breed,  and  the 
comparatively  amaU  breaat  are  not  attractive  in  a  market. 
They  look  more  mascular  than  aucculent,  but  eaten  very 
young  they  ore  remarkably  good-flavoured,  more  so  than 
many  Pheasants, 

I  lieiievc  all  breeds  to  be  popular  must  be  remunerative  j 

they  must  pay  either  in  eggs  or  for  the  table,  and  to  take  a 

bigh  standing  they  must  do  both.     Polanda  are  beautifuL 

They  are  goo.l  layers;  but  they  are  delicate  ebickena,  and 

t  table  fowls.     I  believe  next  to  the  Dorking,  the  Brahma 

tbe  best  in  all  senses,     I  will  Ic-ave  it  for  otbTra  to  Sght 

Eir  battles  as  to  purity,  colour,  or  race.     I  apeak  well  of 

the  biidga  that  carries  me  over.     They  have  supplied  me 

with  egtcB  all  through  the  winter,  and  they  and  their  chickens 

have  defied  trost  and  snow.^B, 


IS  alr«lo  hi  th>  mldi: 


>ot  tUok  ion  ■w.t  inghini  a.  Id  n,n!tai>lT<>  . 


0  thaw  unmcinlnii 
julisdrolr, : 


IBK,  In  Hr.  Rntwn-ii  .cjlc.    ' 
innitnlBr  or  eonlr.«iB(t  tho  co 


CftlU»n.l(, 


-(r.  i,J._Krie. 


FOULTHY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHRONICLE. 


TUB  WT^LTSHIEE  KECTOli. 
Good  '-WiLTsaiBB  Rectos."  u  tindly  soul,  Uving  well 
Mid  cheerfully  anion;.'  bis  children  and  his  pets,  and  bis 
porraiti  •  A  little  time  ago,  I  breakfasted  with  Wm  (in 
imagination),  and  I  pictured  him  to  myself  sealed  at  a 
obeerfiil  table,  with  "wife  and  bairns,'"  revelling  in  the 
Ittruiy  of  new-laid  eggs,  and  ■'  the  Journnl ;"  sitting  among 
nto  boys,  as  Longfellow  aaya,  and  finding  lessons  in  egga 
asd  an  things.  I  know  some  oldish  boys  who  profit  by  hia 
taacbing  and  look  for  it.  Well,  ho  went  to  see  "  Y.  B.  A.  Z„" 
•Bd  before  bo  went  be  asked  himeelf  what  bo  waa  like.  I, 
eodeavouring  to  look  like  Lord  Burleigh,  and  prf.ibundlv 
•taking  ray  head,  ask  myself.  What  is  "  WiLTaainK  EEtrna  " 
akep  "Tbe  Journal"  is  well  known  among  my  circle,  and 
I  Mk  one  of  my  family  if  he  his  ever  imagined  what  the 
"W.  £."  is  likeP  He  says  he  met  a  mau  in  the  Strand 
•Betly  like  him,  bat  u  he  haa  never  seen  him,  and  cannot 
imeribe  him,  it  does  not  help  me  at  olL 

X  am  led  to  this,  becaase  I  said  the  other  day  to  a  clerical 
■MHMauui  I  met,  "I  often  read  yoarcontributiona  to  Toi 
^ff^PIHWi  OF  HoBTicin.0fti."  "  Mine !  "  said  the  good  friend, 
*I  iwrcr  wrote  a  line  for  it  ia  my  life."  I  had  long  made  | 
%  »  mind,  that  I  recognised  his  style  throughout ;  had  I 


POULTKY  CLUB. 
HaviNu  seen  in  your  Nnmber  for  February  7th  a  letter 
from  "  A  Timid  Eihibitor,"  I  observe  be  infers  M:r.  Douglas 
to  be  a  dealer  in  poultry  because  ho  has  sold  ,£al)0-worth  to 
ono  person,  thereby  imputing  to  the  Poultry  Club  a  breach 
of  one  of  its  leading  principles.  All  I  have  to  say  is,  that  if 
be  will  take  the  trouble  to  make  a  list  of  our  leading  exhi- 
bitors, amongst  whom  I  would  call  his  attention  to  Lady 
Holmesdale,  Mrs.  Fergnaeon  Blair,  Lord  Binning,  Sir  St. 
George  Qoro,  Captain  Hornby,  Captnio  Heaton,  Mr.  C. 
Felton,  &c.,  whose  great  successes  in  breeding  and  exhibit- 
ing have  caused  their  surplus  stock  to  be  closely  looked 
oiler  -,  if  he  can  term  these  portiee  dealers  in  poultry  (a  fact 
I  have  still  to  learn),  I  will  grant  bo  has  something  to  write 
about.  As  to  the  Judges  appointed  by  the  Poultiy  Clnb,  U> 
which  he  imputes  such  unworthy  motives,  tbeir  motto  might 
very  properly  be  "  an  open  Bold  and  no  favouritism."  Aa 
he  shelters  himself  under  a  nom  de  plume.  I  think  bis  letter 
requiceB  no  more  comment  from— K,  W.  BorLi,  EosemaiaU, 


POULTfiY- KEEPING    PROM    \    COMMERCIAL 
POINT  OF  VIEW. 
Mb.  Gitilin's  article  in  your  Journal  of  the  7th  is  calctt- 

lated    to  seriously    mislead    any  person  who  aocepts  tlio 

figures  containetl  therein  aa  facts. 

With  your  permission  I  will  point  out  a  few  items  that  I 

believe  to  be  wrong- 
First.  Mr.  G.  gives  aa  estimate  of  tbe  revenue  andexpenaee 

of  one  chicken  ail  mouths  old,  as  follows : — 


5c1IIdc  prlaa  - 


latanat,  twC  fnal,  An. . 
C«t     of       shlckma 


IM. 


JOUBNdki/  OF  HOBTICITLTUBE  AKD  OOTTAGR  GAKDSKSK. 


[  FMiroafy  It,  IMfol 


Secemd,  the  estimate  for  one  breeding^  hen  showg  150  egffs 
afcIO*.  and  24  chickens  at  3d.,  but  if  the  eggs  are  all  sold 
nome  can  be  hatched  j  the  same  occars  in  the  estimate  for 
one  laying  hen. 

Third,  the  amount  credited  for  manure  is  considerably 
too  much,  as  at  least  two'thirdi  of  the  manure  produced  is 
lostv 

Fourth,  Mr.  G.  takes  credit  for  90,000  og^  produced  in 
the  winter  and  selling  at  15s.  per  100  (See  page  IG.), 
forgetting  that  he  has  previously  taken  credit  for  the  sale 
of  the  same  eggs  at  10s.  The  amount  to  be  credited  is 
simply  the  diff^nce  between  10s.  and  158. 

I  d^  not  think  that  JS500  per  annum  could  be  calculated 
upon  as  the  extra  price  for  choice  birds. 

The  subjoined  statement  will  be  found  much  nearer  the 
£ent  than  that  of  Mr.  G  :— 


KSTICJIUB. 

5«^Q0D  chfekens  at  2m.  %d £C.3.50 


Fe»tM»rtAtld.  each 

Iffeamre-at  Itf.    „       

2.0)0Uy1tfK  bena  at  180  effga 

ETitnnam,  at  10«.  per  100... 
WVUtCJ 

l,0tObfn^lnir  bf>ni>  at  1 50  egga 
per  fiTi«inn  «=  IM^OOO 

Daduetegga 
reMTTed    fur' 
hMMhMiff 60,000 


20S 
'208 

1,801 
50 


90,000  at  10«.  450 

Ifantire  at  6<f 2i 

KJim  p?oAi<Hr  egga 'daring 

wlatar « 23« 

Ezto  price  tor  eboiet  birds  . ..  500 


£9  716 


KXPENaKA. 

50.000  chicltcnfi,  luteresf,  fuel, 

r#»nt,  ftc..atS<2. 

C'lot,  when  hatched,  at  2d.... 

Food  ac  U  Bd.  each 

La^onrat2<<.      „    

'2,0 JO    laylne    h(>n*<.    interest, 

i-pnt,  Ac.,  at  1«  M 

Fofxl  at  A»  64.  each 

L)ib<iurat1«       ,,     

1,000  breoding  heiiH,  intercut, 

rent.  &c.,  «»  3».  64 

Food  at  4.t.  6'/ 

I.Abonrat2« 

Commission  on  aale:*  — 10  per 

cent 

Carriage,  paelcinf;,  ^    


Proflt. 


With  reference  to  the  Canaries,  although  we  csnnoi  My 
that  the  Belgian  dess  was  so  fine  as  last  year,  yst*  the 
London  Fancy,  and  the  Norvdch  and  Jonqnes,  as  w«U'1ui  tbs< 
Lizards,  made  up  for  the  deficiency. 

The  Goldfinch  and  Linnet  Mules,  especially  the  lintEiBt 
were  very  fine. 

There  were  two  entries  of  Pheasants,  and  we  shoald  like 
to  .see  the  numbers  in  future  increase. 

The  classification  of  the  birds,  and  the  Tarioos  axntage^ 
ments  in  connection  with  the  Show,  were  admirably  oaxzied 
out,  and  too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upcn  the 
parties  who  were  responsible.  The  Judge  must  haye  hid 
the  same,  and  even  greater,  difficulty  as  at  the  Show  last 
year,  in  awarding  a  prize  to  a  class  in  which  all  speoimeBS 
were  so  equal  in  merit :  a  nd  it  is  only  one  who  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  ornithology  that  could  discover  any  difBorence 
between  one  bird  and  another. 


£625 
4t0 

3,750 
416 

190 
4i0 
100 

17.-, 
HO 

9lSf, 
200 


£7,563 
..  2,153 


£0,716 


I  altow  60,000  eggs  to  produce  50,000  chickens.  T  presume 
any .otte  would  b»we11  satisfied  to  raise  ten  chickens  out  of 
twelve -eggs,  Tiiiioh  is  the  same  proportion. 

Mr.  G.  charges  3».  6d.  for  each  breeding  hen  for  interest, 
rent,  fuel,  and  sundries,  but  charges  oi3y  I*,  fid.  for  the 
laying  hens  for  the  same  purposes. 

I  think  it  is  a  question  open  to  serious  doubt  whether 
S0,000  chickens  could  be  sold  at  2.8.  6d.  each. 

I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr.  Goyelin,  but  I 
beg  to  assnre  him  that  I  do  not  dispute  his  figures  simply 
fostthe  sake  of  disputing ;  but  I  feel  that  were  such  a  state- 
ment allowed  to  go  uncontradicted  some  might  take  it  as  a 
basis  for.  their  own  caloulatious,  and  then  nothing  but 
woefbl-dleappointment  would  await  them.— C.  S.  J. 


GRYSTAL  PALACE  BKITISH  AND  FOEEIGN 

BIRD  SHOW. 

Tesftx  is,  in  our  opinion,  no  item  in  the  Crystal  Palaoo 
Company's  winter  programme  possessing  more  attraction, 
and  of  greater  interest,  than  the  annual  Show  of  British 
and  Foreign  Birds. 

Trtie  one  upon  which  we  have  now  the  pleasure  of  com- 
menting commenced  on  the  ISth  inst.  It  is  a  splendid 
exhibition  of  small  birds ;  and,  although  we  have  extolled 
the  merits  of  previous  collections,  yet  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  present  one  excels  all  others  in  the 
number  and  the  splendid  condition  and  quality  of  the  birds ; 
and  we  regret  that  the  weather  was  so  unfavourable  as  to 
prevent  a  larger  number  of  visitors  from  attending  so  fine 
a  shew.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  Company  have  been 
discreet  enough  to  change  the  day  of  opening  again  to 
Saturday,  as  it  must  be  more  profitable  alike  to  the 
Company  and  to  the  exhibitors.  Our  notice  was  specially 
attracted  by  the  beautiful  condition  and  magnificent  plumage 
of  the  specimens  in  general.  The  entiy  for  varieties  con- 
tained some  very  interesting  examples  of  the  freaks  of 
latnre  in  the  way  of  perfect  albinos,  consisting  of  a  Thrush^ 
a  Linnet,  a  Jackdaw,  and  a  Blackbird,  of  which,  per  Imps, 
K>aie  uninitiated  individuals  will  be  incredulous ;  but  there 
^^  tlie  stubborn  facts,  which  cannot  be  denied. 

lYe  observed  some  very  fine  repreRcntatives  of  the  Black- 
^*d.  Bullfinch,   and  Goldfinch,  and  also  some   exquisite 

/««imeA8  of  the  King  Parrot.     Cockatoos,  Grey  Parrots, 
•Jid  Austr^^iaF  Paxoqaete  were  also  ol^ects  of  great  atten- 


MALAVS  ON  THE  TABLE. 

r£RUAi>s  you  will  allow  your  "Persian  correspondent" 
to  odd  a  line  to  **Wiltshiee  Eictoe's"  kindly  stoxy  of  his 
visit  to  me,  and  this  in  simple  justice  to  the  Malay.  It  so 
happens  that  the  bird  in  question,  which  appeared  on  my 
table,  was  not  the  bird  we  had  eaten  three  weeks  before. 
In  fact,  it  was  like  the  Irishman's  pig,  which,  when  killed, 
he  declared  to  a  friend,  "  did  not  weigh  as  mnoh  as  be  ex* 
pected,  and  he  never  thought  it  would."  Well,  it  was  tlic 
same  with  this  identical  bird,  it  did  not  look  as  well  as  I  in- 
tended, and  I  never  thought  it  would.  I  was  afraid  of  it,  and 
I  confess  that  I  was  somewhat  crest-fallen,  when,  removing 
the  cover,  I  found  the  breast  as  our  genial  "  WiuiSHiBS 
KscTon"  descril:>ed,  **  sharp  and  thin."  In  jastice  to  the 
Malay,  I  do  not  believe  this  is  generally  the  case;  lonff^ 
legged  as  they  certainly  are  (a  friend  of  mine  says  fae  shonU 
be  afraid  of  their  looking  in  at  his  bedroom  window),  yet  it' 
is  wonderful  ho^v  a  bird,  which  when  hanging  by  his  legs  on 
a  nail,  has  these  on  the  nail  "  here,"  and  his  head  "yonder*' — 
I  say  it  is  a  mystci-y  how  his  very  long  contlnnations  can*  be 
packed  and  trussed  up  to  make  a  seemly  bird  on  the  taUe. 
but  it  does,  and  I  can  onlv  hope  I  may  yet  luure  the  gtest 
pleasure  of  convincing  "  Wiltshike  Bxctob"  on  this  point. 
as  much  as  I  have  converted  him  as  to  their  living  good 
looks. 

I  do  not  wish  to  rcpori  him  to  his  Bishop,  bat  I  most  say 
that  I  thought  we  both  of  us  worshipped  the  sun,  or  at  any 
rate,  we  greatly  admired  him.  The  visit  was  in  very  wt 
weather ;  but  lo  and  behold  the  sun  shone  brightly  all  thttt 
day,  and  Englishman -like,  we  continually  commented  on 'his. 
appearance  and  beaut  v.  tVc.  That  night,  if  I  mistake  ]iot» 
it  rained  furiously.  Well,  I  must  say  I  am  "Peisiem*' 
enough  to  have  some  veneration  for  that  great  Inmiaaiy, 
especially  when  he  shines  on  so  pleasant  a  meeting  as  ours 
wau.  I  will  only  odd,  many  thanks  to  "  our  Jonmal'*  fbr 
bein^  the  means  of  introducing  me  to  one  who  is  a  kindly 
genial  lover  of  nature  and  hor  varied  charms,  and  who  is  so 
warm-hearted  and  friendly  to  boot. — X,  B.  A.  Z. 


n/*** 


HOME  SUPPLY  OF  EGGS  AND  POULTBY-. 

Is  there  are  valid  reason  why  England  shoald  not  sap|il;y' 
her  own  wants  in  the  shapa  of  e^gs,  poultry,  and  rabUts  ^  ' 
I  dare  say  the  money  we  pay  foreign  countries  for  these-Vfr' 
cesHarios,  does  not  i'all  far,  if  at  all,  short  of  jB500,000  lomo- 
ally.     Can  they  not  be  i)rodaocd  as  cheaply,  abandsntlly;' 
and  profitably  at  home,  as  in  France  and  Belgium  f  If  it 
not  time  that  some  eil'ovts  should  be  made  to  solVvihlB 
problem  ?    I  am  aware  much  has  been  done  for  the  but  Um* 
years  to  improve  the  breeds  of  our  poultry,  bat  IhaveiiefCr 
hoard  of  the  production  of  eggs  and  pooltry-  haviag  btev 
attempted  in  a  large  way,  as  a  matter  of  trade  ov  ImslilMii 
though  I  have  often  been  told  that  to  make  this  ■tOok'pllB* 
they  should  be  kept  in  such  numbers  as  to  empl^il»^iiteto 
time  and  attention  of  working  people.    M«  de  LsMVHBi'' 
estimated  the  value  of  pooltry  in  Fni&oe  at- JBfl^OOOj^OOOV' 
while  that  in  England  was  no  more  than  MOOJXKki 

As  a  national  branch  of  rural  eoonomyt  wevkanv^iuttllV' 
in  England  of  the  breeding  aod  iimm|C  imt  oiyuiilij  i 


■■] 


jovBirAti  07  HOBHiooirrtru  liiiH)  oonuaB  aiBoanxB. 


\mno  iiiintlntT  mim  narcr  think  of  eaibarklB|f  in  k  pnranit 
•vUabM  JMitdiain>afitablain  otb«r  oountriw. 

Wa  a^3j  want  aovnd,  relubls,  practical  infoiwation  on 
tUaaolgeat,  aad^ttuoDEh  ^onr  eolmntueome  of  jour  oana- 
.apmdanto  will  andaavoor  to  Tentilata  thii  qneat^on,  mnch 
pidifiogoodiBHlM  tbeieiDlt. 

Ifonaaoeor  aTan^lknd  wero  cropped  with  the  grain, 
.pnlac^  and  loota  moat  anitabla  for  feeding  ponltrr.  how  man; 
jNkdabooldit  maint^nforcDeyear:'  Again:  Wbatmi^ht 
ba*  &iT  modaiate  proBt  to  expect  per  thousand  in  kiwping 
ptMltiy  thna  on  a  large  tcaJe,  aBBuming  anitable  houiea, 
wana^  com,  and  TentUatioQ  for  auch  itoclc  ? 

I  have  heard  and  read  ranoh  on  the  subjeet  of  artiScial 
laeBbation,  and  I  knew  a  lad;  who  prodaced  all  her  own 
poolliT  ij  a  moat  ingenioni  incubator  of  her  own  inventioa, 
b«t  I  Btver  otrald  aacertain  how  far  the  sjratem  could  be  I 


UM 


p«Bt  of  Tiaw, wfckb ja  llmiBii 

tieal  taat  of  ita  maiit  I(  nndonbtedly  a  anoMia,  tbtttilinn 
■ee  no  limita  to  the  piofitabto  uoduotieii  of  M^kxy  ,in 
England.  Toi^^h  and  Oeea*  M  the  largMt  tmtik 'Bt* 
now  wocth  Tei7  nearly  aa  muok  aa  ft  Iftt  ahaep  of  tkkaatUiat 
breeds,  and  it  ia  paaaing  atraoge  that  jon  mnatig^  ftLSn 
a  "new-laid  egg,"  when  70a  tBMfbaj  a  qnarter  (iTiKlMat 
for  32f .  High  aathorities  tell  na  It  data  not  pay'ta.fbed 
oien,  and  fanners  now  ua,f  they  am  aallinggtain  Jtt-fnoM 
for  whiohit  ean  haidly  be  grown,  ao  I  am  mdneedio  .aakif 
the  eipariment  of  a  regdlar  and  well-managed  poalbr-fum 
iroold  be  likely  to  aucioeed  ?  for  if  ao  I  abonld  be  rtmf  well 


■got 
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OBNAMESTAL  HEN-COOP. 
PxBB*rs  "F.P.'e"  dealre  for  an  omatnentol  hen-coop  j  pnrpote;  and  when  neatly  made,  AndpatnledAUr^fnen 
ay  be  fbnnd  difficult  to  satisfy  in  the  old  stereotyped  form,  I  colour,  I  incline  to  think  it  wonld  nQt  be  tbonght'Otber- 
>  I  aend  yon  a  drawing  of  a  phriuanti7  wo  had  many  yesra  I  wise  tixaa  ornamental  even  in  the  kept  grannijB.  I  alicuv 
at  Stanton  Lacey,  near  Ludlow.  I  have  often  thonght  |  thoaght  them  omiunental  rather  titan  otherwue  aa  tne 
'         ■"       *         '   "  lawn,   backed   by   erer- 

green  ahrubB,  Ac.  The 
Mte  Barl  of  Craven  was 
wont  to  have  &  MHnber 
of  them  on  the  lum  at 
Hampstead  Lodge,  «ooa- 
pied  by  Bantama  with 
brooda  of  Pheaaanta  .and 
Faitridgea.  A  dry  hum 
or  grass  plot  is  tha  gto- 
per  place  on  which  to 
set  the  ooop,  even  xben 
occupied  wrth  ohiokana. 
The  net  proteotiop.  fi- 
gured with,  the  cow. 
•ervM  admirably  ftir  the 
jonng  ohickens  to  feed 
under,  aa  well  aa  to 
ahield  them  from  birds 
of  pr^  »nd  other  dia- 
ftgieeablea    during  the 


■  a  dwarf  portable 
•onatmctioQ  after  that 
pattern  might  advan- 
tageonaly  he  made  to 
anpertede  the  old  style 
of  coop  The  thatch  of 
the  MiOTS  pheaaantry 
waa  of  heather  but  n 
its  abaenoe  reeds  or 
atiaiW  could  be  ai  bat 
tated  and  the  roof  in 
the  caae  of  the  ooop 
coaM  be  made  move 
able  and  fastened  by 
ma  hooks  and  eyes 
Ftou  being  aqnare  at 
the  liaae,  it  would  pre 
Ytnt  the  ann  s  sinking 
the  pen  with  too  much 
force  at  mid  day  and 
would  also  render  tho 
warmer  at  night 
I  combming  neat- 
■  with  the  a^  hous- 
ing and  protecting  both 
-*- "a  and  chickens  i 


day.    The  front  aUding 
L,.„L,„.„;  >.»„,.,..,  ,.„.,U,„U,..  ,,.,>„«„,.,„„  S.lSijrt.i.S 

other  prowUng   Temun 
their  young  oad  teniler  slato,  I  dnr[ng  the  n^ht.     It  should  ha  withdrawn  in  the  mom- 
it  yon  some  papen  on  rearing  the  above,  jou    ing,  by  annriae,  and  the  coop  shitled  to  a  fresh  poaitiwi.— 
at  p^ge  134,  Tol.  VIII.,  May,  lm3,  a  descrip-    Ufwaods  u)d  Ohwakds. 
ef  ooop  wbioh  we  bare  always  niudo  use  of  for  tht.-  I 


SOMETHJXa  ABOUT   COLDES"   HAMBUBGHS. 


rut. 


a  Hftuburghs  would  have  plaoed  the  prizus  for  Uolden-  gold  ground  in  both  Pencilled  nnd  Spangled  Hambur^a? 
^*mU"d  where  they  were  placed  had  there  beiin  it  ([ooil  I  havo  scon  good  apecimens  in  both  light  and  dark  gMoind. 
SlpA-  It  must  be  comcmbeiinl  that  no  clasa  of  lowle  |  I  like  tbe  dark  gruund  much  better  in  both  claaaSB,  jMid^t 
nqnira  the  wuno  amount  of  good  light  aa  the  Uiiin^iirghs;  ;  I  Laveaeen  men  who  aaid  they  preferred  the  Ugbt  |(tound 
'  bWMiae  (after  pure  white  ear-lobea.  nnd  lino  atroi^fli'i.  combs  I  bociiuao  it  showed  tbe  block  jnuch  batter.— -Am  Old 
■•t  flitnly  on  their  heads)  they  are  i>triotly  a  bini  »f  iLiit  her.  '  HtsBUBan  BaiEnnK. 

Ikanw  one  man  who  sent   two  puns  of  Goldou-pencilleJ  I  

Hambughi,  one  a  very  good  pen  indeed,  tbe  othi^r  worth  I 

aothine  oicopt  for  tbe  table;  tlie  bad  pen  waa  nwav.ied  !  PRICE   OF   SEW-LAID   EGMIS. 

■ft  tfciw  p™«  »n'l  the  good  ooe  wns  unnoticed;  and  other  !  vrui^in  reply  to  your  correspondent,  "C.  S.  J.,"  leUted 
mittakea  occurred  in  the  aamc  ciasH,  that  never  conhl  Lave  |  that  the  price  of  cgcs,  like  that  of  everything  else,  must 
MM  made  with  good  light  and  good  judges.  I  am  satisfied,  [  nooessorily  be  reuMliited  by  the  demand  and  locality,  loon- 
U  tka  jodgea  had  sought  to  favour  tho  ofopesuid  eihiWtor,  sidered  the  suhject  at  sn  end.  Not  so,  however,  with 
tkftt  they  couldhava  done  ao  by  giving  tlie  prizd  to  hia  "  C.  S.  J.,"  who  evidently  ia  aniioua  to  be  introduced  to  a 
Smdpen;  and  judges  muat  know,  that  there  ia  nocluflsof  |  aaleaman.  who  wilt  purohaaa  egga  not  from  apoultry-breeder, 
nm  who  know  really  good  apccinitna  so  well  oa  they  who  )  nor  even  from  a  person  who  buya  them  of  farmera,  bat  bom 
km  Btriren  ever  since  the  ahow  began  with  a  conataot  one  who  buya  tho  egga  third  hand  as  fieah  laid.  In  your 
film  to  perfection.  >„.  iitp_  endcoaed  by  yoor  editorial  remariu,   "  C.  -8.  J." 
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says  he  bays  from  a  man  new-laid  eggs  at  8f .  per  100,  and, 
of  eonrse,  the  man  must  get  a  good  profit,  as  he  bnjs  them 
of  fiurmer's  wives.  In  yonr  No.  202,  "  C.  8.  J.,"  says  again, 
that  he  is  in  a  position  to  supply  a  few  hundred  new-laid 
eggs  weekly  (very  likely),  and  that  since  my  reply  he  has 
lien  in  London,  and  conld  obtain  no  higher  offer  than  6s. 
per  100  for  fresh-laid  eggs. 

Now,  how  does  "  C.  8.  J."  know  that  sach  eggs  are  new 
laid  when  he  bnys  them  second-hajid  ?  And  how  could  a 
respectable  London  salesman  assure  his  customers  that  the 
eggs  from  " C.  S.  J."  are  really  new  laid? 

London  tradesmen  are  too  wide-awake  to  g^ve  the  price 
of  new-laid  eggs  for  such  as  do  not  come  direct  from  a  well- 
known  and  respectable  breeder. 

Any  poultry-breeder  consigning  regularly  to  an  honour- 
able Leadenhall  saleman  will  always  obtain  fair  returns ;  or 
I  can,  if  it  were  necessary,  give  my  authority,  that  even  in 
the  height  of  summer  new-laid  eggs  bring  8s.  per  100  in 
Leadenhall  Market. 

No  person  is  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  a  manufacturer 
will  command  a  far  higher  price  for  his  goods  in  the  regular 
course  of  trade,  than  a  person  can  obtain  for  the  same 
goods  if  he  is  not  an  accredited  agent  to  the  manufacturer, 
but  simply  bays  bargains.  On  my  part  this  subject  is 
dosed.— 43.  K.  Gsyelin,  C.E.,  London, 


TURKEYS  AT  EXHIBITIONS. 

Wx  have  observed  your  announcement  of  the  Bath  and 
West  of  England  Poultry  Show,  in  June  next,  and  its  sche- 
dule has  been  published,  in  which  we  notice  a  liberal  in- 
crease of  prizes  in  some  of  the  classes — alas  !  not  in  ours. 
In  this,  as  in  too  many  instances,  though  we  pay  the  same 
entrance  fee,  the  poorest  prizes  are  allotted  to  us.  May  we 
ask  is  this  consistent  with  the  complaint  so  often  made  of 
ns,  that  we  are  "  so  hard  to  rear  ?"  Or  are  we  mistaken  in 
our  notion,  that  articles  are  more  valued  by  the  difficulty 
in  procuring  them?  But  the  information  we  would  most 
earnestly  solicit  in  this  :  Have  the  Committee  of  the  above- 
named  Show  made  a  further  extension  of  their  generosity 
in  the  increased  size  of  our  pens  ? 

The  undersigned  writers  of  this  have  but  a  philanthropic 
motive  in  this  inquiry,  inasmuch  as  for  their  comfort  their 
owner  has  determined  upon  not  exposing  them  at  Hereford, 
to  the  imprisonment  their  revered  ancestors  endured  at 
Bristol.  For  ourselves,  fond  as  we  may  be  of  display,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  annihilate  our  beautiful  fans  in  the 
niggardly  space  we  are  likely  to  meet  with  at  Hereford. 
Though  our  career  is  still  youtiiful,  we  have  as  yet  held  our 
laurels  against  every  competitor,  and  may,  therefore,  justly 
subscribe  ourselves — First  Prize  Turkiys. 


patience  being  thoroughly  exhausted,  I  frimigated  the  hi* 
(then  very  light),  searched  for  till  I  found  and  exanun( 
the  venerable  monarch,  and  destroyed  her,  adding  her  fi 
remaining  sul^jects  to  another  colony. 

This  early  impression  was  not  easily  effaced.  Yonr  1 
cetious  neighbour  Punch  somewhere  wittily  remarks  thi 
"there  are  two  things  a  young  man  rarely  foigets — I 
first  love  and  his  firat  cigar  ;"  and  in  like  manner  tl 
young  bee-keeper  does  not  readily  forget  his  first  hi* 
and  the  lessons  it  taught  him.  I  ever  afterwards  ke] 
a  sharp  look-out  as  to  tiie  age  and  breeding  capabili' 
of  every  queen  I  possessed.  My  apiary  being  wrought  t 
first  exclusively  on  the  natural-swarming  principle,  I  to( 
care  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  preserve  at  the  head  of  n 
stock -hives  only  such  youn^  queens  as  promised  well,  ta 
subsequently,  when  the  depnving  system  was  combined  wi 
it,  placed  my  picked  queens  at  the  head  of  the  deprivin 
hives.  Latterly,  since  I  have  eschewed  natural  swarmii 
altogether,  I  procure  young  and  vigorous  queens  aft 
this  fashion :  As  the  season  draws  to  a  close  I  make  a  toi 
of  inspection  through  the  cottagers'  apiaries  in  the  su 
rounding  district.  They  as  a  rule  invariably  dispose  of  the 
prime  swarms  at  the  end  of  the  season,  as  oat  of  the 
they  can  generally  realise  most  money,  or,  failing  a  pu 
chaser,  most  run  honey,  consequently  their  queens  are  n 
cessarUy  one  year  old.  I  generally  purchase  a  few  seooi 
or  third  hives  whose  population  speak  well  for  the  fertiUl 
of  their  queens,  or  any  prime  swarms  of  whose  success  tl 
cottager  is  not  unnaturally  proud,  and  such  as  I  feel  con 
dent  will  irradiate  the  countenance  of  our  blind  parii 
honey-dealer  when  it  comes  within  his  grasp.  The  teemu 
population  I  then  for  a  consideration  bespeak,  and  sa* 
them  from  his  ready  brimstone  match.  On  their  beii 
brought  home  I  drive  the  stock  whose  queen  I  wish  * 
dethrone  into  a  hive  of  like  dimensions,  cage  the  queen*  at 
feed  liberally  at  dusk.  I  destroy  the  old  queen,  and  pla 
the  box  containing  her  subjects  beneath  their  own  hiv 
into  which  the  stranger  bees  and  their  queen  have  be< 
previously  settled,  then  gently  draw  the  slides  of  the  low 
box ;  a  few  puffs  tobacco  smoke  to  both,  and  the  momix 
light  invariably  reveals  a  most  pacific  onion.  In  all  n 
experience  I  never  found  a  queen  suffer  by  such  a  prooedui 
or,  when  the  queens  were  on  a  par,  and  neither  remove 
did  I  ever  find  the  stock  subsequently  queenless.  Won 
that  I  knew  as  almost  infallible  a  mode  of  introdadng  queei 
singly. — A  Eenfrewshire  Bee-ksbper. 


YOUNG  AND  VIGOEOUS   QUEENS. 

I  HAVE  much  pleasure  in  acceding  to  the  polite  request  of 
Mr.  Edward  Fairbrother  at  page  62. 

The  importance  of  having  young  and  vigorous  queens  at  ' 
the  head  of  stocks  can  hardly  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  ' 
even  the  comparative  novice  in  bee-keeping,  while  the  api-  , 
arian  of  enlarged  experience  must  have  been  struck  at  the  ; 
great  diversity  that  exists  in  the  breeding  powers  of  queens. 
The  preservation  of  those  singularly  prolific  mothers  fre- 
quently met  with  should  be  the  care  of  all ;  but  to  such  as 
keep  their  bees  on  the  depriving  or  non-swarming  principle 
it  is  indeed  "  the  great  desideratum.'* 

My  attention  was  early  attracted  to  this  point,  so  early 
indeed  us  the  very  commencement  of  my  apiarian  career. 
The  first  hive  I  could  claim  as  my  own  exclusive  property 
was  a  weighty  prime  swarm  of  that  season  with  a  queen, 
therefore  one  year  old  at  least.  Against  the  coming  summer 
various  were  the  domiciles  prepared  for  all  expected  probable 
and  improbable  swarms.  Anxious  was  the  expectation  and 
vigilant  the  watching ;  but  no  swarm  emerged  either  that 
good  season  or  in  the  two  favourable  ones  that  followed.  I 
•■•ecolleot  my  hopes  were  all  along  buoyed  up  by  the  yearly- 
•^'veasing  number  of  drones,  heing  then  unsophisticated 
.Miough  to  look  upon  the  unusual  preponderance  of  the  male 
ilement  as  an  augury  of  ultimate  great  success,  instead  of 
•n  ^ndic*^^on  of  the  worn-out  condition  of  my  aged  queen. 
"~       ttat    •'\aj>'\r  -Ml**  4lw>j)A9  eTC^*M.e<?  »-U  ^^ounds ;   p^nd  my 
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CUE.  LETTEE  BOX. 

Mk.  Douol\8 —Under  the  heading  of  **A  TiMfo  ExBiBXTom,**  I  thfi 
Mr.  Duufclun  has  forgotten  himself  when  he  myt  be  hai  not  tf^Ic  la  pcmlt 
for  two  years.  In  my  former  letter  I  asked  a  very  plain  qoealioa;  m 
Bffain  1  abk  another.  Who  claimed  the  first-prise  pen  of  Game  Bitaaa 
the  show  held  at  Belle  Vne  near  Hanch«0tcr  last  Deoember,  and  told  thf 
for  a  cood  profit  at  the  same  place  ?  Why,  Mr.  Diniglas,  one  of  the  Jadfi 
who  has  not  dealt  in  poultry  for  two  years!  and  if  1  mi«take  not  ho  had  t 
boldnesd  to  cUim  them  before  the  Show  was  opened.  Facta  apeak  for  thti 
selves ;  ond  again  let  me  confess  that  I  am  a  timid  exhibitor,  partiealai 
80  when  I  hear  of  a  dealer  thus  acting  being  a  Judge  of  my  prodaco  aftlii 
thoxo  he  has^old.— A  Timid  Exhibitob. 

Hkns  not  La'tiko  {OoehiH'ChiHa).—'EggB  have  been  nnnsoallj  mdi 
If  your  hens  are  old  that  will  be  the  reason.  Tou  can  only  expect  wiati 
laying  from  pulleu«.  We  have  no  doubt  the  aeyere  weuUier  baa  moeli 
do  with  it.    A  changn  to  warm  day*  would  make  a  great  difiRtHneneo. 

Washing  White  Fowlh  {8nowhaU),—Wtt!h.  the  birdi  with  ao^  nndvati 
Use  a  si»onge,  and  wipe  the  feathers  straight  down,  as  It  la  only  the  ooW 
that  is  dirty.  Put  them  in  an  open  bauet  before  the  ftre  with  lOBe  • 
straw,  and  let  them  ttay  till  dry.  It  Is  never  safe  to  pot  <rth«r  Urte  w1 
Golden  I'heaHants,  but  if  you  do  we  advise  the  Bantams. 

£oos  Dkskrt^ii  fok  a  Tims  — Crookkd  Tail  (AfftfcHler).— In  1 
weather  we  should  not  think  the  eggs  iiad  suffered  at  all  by  bdnfc  deeeil 
for  four  hours,  but  the  temperature  has  been  nnfavonrable  for  a«eh  •■  no 
dent.  Yuu  will  easily  ascertain  by  breaking  one  of  the  eft*  wtiefhr  th 
are  spoiled,  and  it  will  bo  the  safest  plan.  If  yon  otjeot  le  that  ywi  m 
watch  the  progress  of  hatching  by  holding  the  egg  be'ora  •  Strong  Ugl 
The  twist  of  a  code's  ttdl  wi  1  probably  deaoend  to  soose  of  his  ptogmft  I 
not  to  all.    It  is  always  bad  policy  to  breed  from  snoh  an  onn. 

£XCE881T£    DaVELOFMENT    OF    SPAMISH    COCK'B    FaCB    (ObUNffy    BmK 

Jtincttr}.— We  thinlc  you  may  trust  to  the  bird  for  all  jon  reqeitre.  Abm 
humane  method  is  to  fasten  the  eyelids  ap  and  down  whh  etiips  of  atrs 
platst^r.    Even  this  cauves  the  bird  much  misery. 

L«  Fl&ohb  Fowl  (X>.  F.  i*;).  —  The  reference  li  to  oar  ovs  Jsm 
(Cochin).— Li  Fidche  fowls  can  be  bought  of  Mr  Bally,  IIS,  lloulStn 
We  published  very  full  accounts  of  them  and  drawing*  two  visn  mm.  Tl 
are  marvelloua  layers,  and  very  good  table  fowla,  bot  thay  do MtiEk 

A  False  Alabm  (7ona«  Jodbon).— We  are  happy  to  bo  this  to  irik 
your  fears  by  informing  you  that  the  bee  whi<  h  neeompMiiod  yonr 


not  a  queen,  bnt  a  worker  wboae  abdomen  li  mvutiti  dlitiflod  sntsUf 
dysentei  y .    Moreover,  if  your  ligorian  atoek  bo  pot*  K  ««ld  muSSit 

««*x>ceeded  from  it,  since  it  is  certainly  of  the  ~ '    ~ 
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HOUSE  SEWAGE: 

ITB  XFFICTB  AKD  lUlTAfiKlIBBT. 

BUIT-EATEE 
(maj  hia  crops 
ilwKjBbeboim- 
'  iifalaiidoffirst- 
^.^    »te     flsvonr), 
^^  sftjB,"  How  this 
""      sewage   water- 
ing Bnoald  af- 
fect the  flaTonr  of  the  fruit 
if  worth  a  little  ittqniry."    I 
think  6otae  obserrationa  I 
maj  have  to  make  in  answer 
M  "  YocsG  Bboiunse  "  maj  to  some 
extent  meet  the  qiiories  of  "  Fbdit- 
XATBB "   at  pBf(e  105;   and  I  assure 
him  that  I  ha^e  not  arrived  at  impart- 
ing flavour  to  fruit  bj  chance.    Some 
of  the  chief  ohservatwns  of  "  Fbdit- 
BATGB  "  were  answeredat  once  in  one 
of  thoHo  excellent  articles  by  the-Bev. 
T.  Colling*  Br^haut,  "  The  Modem 
Peach-Pruner.    No.  3." 

"  YocKO  Begihnbb  "  is  "  most 
concerned  to  know  the  truth  "  about 
the  applicatioQ  of  sewage,  and  that 
is  what  we  are  all  desirons  of  know- 
ing, though  I  believe  there  are  very 
few  persons  indeed  at  present  who 
can  inform  n3  correctly.  It  would  be 
vain  for  me  to  pretend  to  work-out 
in  figorea  the  praitioal  bearing  of 
the  subject  as  regards  quantities, 
value,  and  applicability  to  different 
localities.  I  Icnow  from  my  own  ex- 
perience of  house  sewage  that  pro- 

,  as  well  as  flavour,  in  fruits  and  vegetables,  is 

gniUy  increased  thereby,  and  that  the  time  hsa  now 
come  when,  the  Uws  of  cheraistry  being  nnderatood,  those 
who  think  upon  the  subject  will  no  longer  from  a  sense  of 
ftlM  ddieacv  remain  averse  to  the  application  of  house 
Ke  to  the  land.  How  onreaaonaDle  ia  it  for  us  to 
I  miQliona  annually  for  guano  whilst  we  poison  oar 
m*  with  excreta  which  would  more  than  com{)en- 
e  for  Uie  toss  of  the  guano.  The  latter  is  only  fertilis- 
ing accordinff  to  the  amount  of  ammoniacal  salts  which 
it  Buy  contam,  and  the  very  same  salts  largely  abound, 
ikng  iiiOi  many  other  organic  and  inorganic  substances, 
in  nwage — sucn  as  are  necessary  for  building  up  the 
stroctnie  of  plants  and  fruits,  pBrticnlarty  of  the  latter 
ID  ikeir  unripe  state — viz. ,hnmut,  potash,  soda,  phosphate 
of  lime,  carbonic  ^d,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oijgen. 
Tkb  latter  exists  not  only  m  the  atmosphere,  but  is  always 
tetrre  is  tlie  soil  when  this,  bv  good  drainage  and  surface 
ftiiTiiiga,  ia  kept  pervious  ana  moist,  promoting  warmth 
udthedecoinpMitionoft^ianicRibstuices.uidi 


ing  old  into  new  compounds.  By  it  the  starch  and 
gluten  are  converted  mto  mucilage  and  sugar  in  the 
ripening  of  fruits  ;  and  the  soil  being  porous  and  moist 
at  that  time  in  particular  there  will  be  more  oxygen  and 
warmUi  at  the  roots  and  more  flavour  in  the  fruit. 

I  discontinue  the  application  of  sewage  at  the  latter 
period;  for  although  the  spongioles  of  the  roots  have 
the  power  to  reject  solutions  wnich  may  not  be  wanted 
at  the  time  either  for  growth  or  fruit-bearing,  it  would 
be  unnecessarily  taxing  the  rootlets  to  separate  those 
solutions  from  the  water  which  the  plant  does  not  want, 
and  wasteful  besides  in  the  cultivator  to  give  manure  at 
a  time  when  vegetation  only  required  plam  water.  And 
here  opens  up  a  problem  for  those  kmghta  of  the  spade 
and  the  hoe  who  dung  heavily,  dig  deeply,  and  take 
culinary  crops  from  their  fruit-borders,  or  wno,  with  the 
common  hoe  (which  along  with  the  common  rake  I  have 
many  years  laid  aside ;  even  the  occupation  of  the  spade 
ia  to  a  great  utent  gone  since  I  have  used  "  Parker's 
first-qnuit; "  five-tined  steel  forks),  are  so  prone  to 
mould  and  chop  about  the  roots  of  Potatoes  and  other 
crops — all  the  deeper  appareiitly  because  the  roots  hap- 
pen to  be  there.  "  Various  salts  have  been  dissolved  in 
the  same  solution,  and  plants  with  their  roots  unmuti- 
lated  have  been  made  to  vegetate  therein,  and  it  wu 
found  that  only  some  of  the  salts  in  different  portions 
were  absorbed ;  clearly  establishing  that  plants  possess 
discriminating  powers — that  theydonot  inanunmutilated 
state  absorb  solutions  merely  because  they  happen  to  be 
in  the  soil.  And,  on  the  contrary,  careful  researches 
have  proved  that  when  the  roots  were  cut  the  plants 
absorbed  all  the  solutions  indiscriminatelv  i  and  that 
when  these  plants  were  afterwards  chemically  examined, 
the  salts  so. absorbed  were  found  in  them  crude  and 
unaltered."  The  above  is  an  abbreviation  of  a  paragraph 
which  I  read  some  years  ago,  and  which  struck  me  very 
forcibly  at  the  time,  and  I  have  taken  care  since  then 
never  to  crop  mj  fruit-borders,  or  mutilate  the  roots  of 
ray  growing  fruit-bearing  tree  or  plant  if  I  could  help  it. 
When  1  find  it  necessary  to  operate  in  that  way  I  do  so 
when  the  plants  or  trees  are  at  rest,  on  the  approach  of 
winter  if  possible.  I  should  not  expect  to  find  such 
delicious  uvour  in  the  London,  Catharina,  and  the  little 
Ironmoiu;er  Gooeeberries,  or  die  British  Queen  Straw- 
berry, Marie  Louise  and  other  Fears,  and  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  Apple,  as  we  are  accustomed  to,  were  I  to  apfuf 
manure  in  any  shape,  and  mutilate  their  roots  when  tWr 
fruit  was  ripening  or  even  forming. 

I  will  relate  a  case  in  point.  Betuming  from  some  city 
business  last  December,  I  called  in  at  fleet  Street  to  pay 
my  respects  to  "  our  Editors,"  and  they  informed  me  tiiat 
they  had  just  been  tasting  some  sam^es  of  Fears  I  had 
sent,  requesting  their  opinion  of  them  as  to  flavour.  They 
said,  there  was  no  mistake  about  the  flavour  of  mine; 
but  that  those  grown  only  a  few  yards  off  in  a  neighbour's 

farden  "  tastedas  if  they  had  been  watered  with  sewage !" 
t  was  juat  the  contrary.  Mine  had  been  watered  wiOk 
sewage,  without  the  surface  roots  having  been  disturbed 
in  the  least ;  the  trees  were  growing  in  a  five-feet  border 

X*.  UT.— Tdl.  XXXSI.,  Ou  Scbim. 
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and  trained,  against  an  Oxfordshire  stone  walL  Those  of 
my  nei^hhoor  have  a  good  brick  wall,  and  a  caj^ital  bocdez' ' 
three  times  the  width  of  ours.  A  large  amoont  of  ttahk* 
d«ig  is  put  cm  it,  and  it  is  deeply  dug  and  heftvlly  cropped 
with  vegetables  all  the  year  roimd,  and  what  unnmtnufi^d 
loots  remain  are,  of  course,  growing  or  rotting  in  the  sab* 
•oil:  cmde  salts  must  be  chiefly  &e  result;  so  the  fruit 
*  tasted  as  H  watered  with  sewage."  It  opens  up  a  wide 
fteld  for  thooffht  and  observation,  however. 

I  felt  proud,  too,  to  find  some  of  my  productions  so  well 
•poken  of  4t  head-quarters,  and  if  I  were  to  write  what  I 
have  since  heard  of  the  remainder  I  might,  perhaps,  be 
thought  oeno^ted:  so  to  proceed.  "Yoimo  Bvchiinsb'* 
•ays  that  his  sewage  consists  of  all  the  slops  of  the  house, 
Toin  water  being  otherwise  disposed  of.  Are  we,  then,  to  con- 
sider that  this  sewage  is  compounded  with  the  water  from  a 
well  ?  Silica,  lime,  magnesia,  and  alumina  are  denominated 
poM  earths,  and  plants  cannot  grow  in  them  when  watered 
with  <^emically  pure  water,  and  when  the  water  is  drawn 
fttaa  a  springs  it  is  generally  comparatively  pore.  But  when 
tiw  pure  ea^hs,  mentioned  above,  either  united  or  singly, 
are  watered  with  rain  water,  vegetation  will  then  be  sop- 
pocted  by  the  ammonia  whidh  the  rain  water  oontains;  and 
that  is  a  chief  reason  why  the  latter  is  so  msch  to  be 
pcefiizred  to  that  from  a  spring.  However,  ammoniaoal 
TJpglings  in  jplanty  would  be  mixed  up  in  the  posest  water 
in  the  state  of  sewage.  I  merely  mention  the  xsiscumstanoe 
in  passing  as  showing  a  distinction  between  pure  and  rain 
water,  because  the  sewage  that  I  use  is  mixed  up  exelu- 
alvdy  with  tiie  latter,  and  should  this  not  be  so  in  the 
case  of  "TouNO  Bxglnnxb"  it  is  a  point  of  dilTerence,  and 
so-feur  the  sewage  is  of  less  value  for  plant  Ufe.  He  next 
says,  as  **  points  of  difference,"  that  "his  ground  is  newly 
biikai  up,  and  the  subsoil  a  nearly-pure  sand;"  but  he 
dMB  not  say  of  what  nature  the  sur&oe  is.  At  any  rate 
it  18  not  saoid^  and  the  subsoil  being  so,  it  is  one  of  the 
heat  fer  the  surface  soil  to  rest  on,  as  it  will  natazally 
secuoe  a  good  drainage.  Again,  as  the  soil  is  "  newly 
hsoken"  up,  I  conclude  it  to  have  been  tuf,  which,  is 
also  fortunate,  as  it  is  full  of  the  decaying  roots  of  the 
grass  and  other  organic  substances,  which,  witii  tiie  aasist- 
aoce  of  sewage  in  a  light  soil,  will  insure  production.  I 
empty  my  tanks  regularly  as  they  become  filled  through- 
out the  year,  and  during  the  winter  months  I  apply  their 
contents  to  the  Broccoli  tribe  and  to  evergreen  shrubs, 
because  their  roots  ai;  that  time  are  comparatively  active 
to  receive  the  benefit;  but  the  platf  actuidly  adopted  by 
'•'YouHo  BnoiNNXB"  is  "  to  throw  the  contents  of  ine  tank 
OH:  land  intended  for  spring  cropping,"  which,  I  beg  to  in- 
form him,  is  by  no  means  "  equivalent  to  wasting'*'  it.  Stag- 
nant water  on  an  undrained  soil  will  dissolve  tiie  richest 
solahle  portions,  and  thus  surcharged  every  ftish  of  land 
Wftfcer  would  carry  thom  off.  Not  so,  however,  the  well- 
dfffunod  ground,  for  it  will  like  a  filter  take  from  the  sewage 
water  aa  that  is  suitable  for  the  growth  of  plants,  and  & 
SBfih  time  as  the  plants  are  there  to  partake  of  it  the  soil 
will  hold  this  fast.  Of  that  practice  and  acienoe  have  lefb 
no  doubt.  Some  of  the  richest  water  meidows  in  this 
oonntry  are  £Drmfid  on  subsoils  of  broken  flints,  gravel,  and 
pl^nd 

It  is  difficult  to  state  how  "much  land  can  be  manured 

by  8O0O  or  10,000  ffallons,"  about  40  tons  of  sewaffe.    In  the 

flnt  place  it  would  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  land. 

Sandy  or  gravelly  soils  however  bountifully  watered  would 

ciy  out  for  "  more ! "    We  are  informed  through  the  press, 

that  the  quantities  of  sewage  given  per  acre  every  year 

in  different  localities  has  varied  fiK>m  8000  tons  down  to 

225  tons ;  and  the  worth  of  the  sewage  per  head  is  very 

variously  calculated  at  from  ^1  Ss.  down  to  3<.  2|fd.  per 

aanum.    We  want  proper  chemioBil  analyses  to  decide  the 

value  of  the  sewage  of  different  towns.    As  more  reliable 

lata,  we  read  that  at  Croydon  by  the  use  of  sewage  the 

nccease  of  the  value  of  land  per  acre  ranges  from  J£5  to 

115;  and  at  Mansfield,  land  worth  formerly  only  Ss.  per 

iore,  now  lets  for  ^12.     At  Edinburgh,  the  sewage  has 

leen  carried  over  some  meadows  for  more  thui  sixty  years ; 

Ukd  some  portions  of  those  meadows,  formerly  barren  sea 

*vtdp  have  become  valuable  property,  and  cropB  aore  now 

^eld  from  off  them  annually  realising  firom  JSSO  to  ^8  per 

^mm^    Thv*<K  '•"wdrO*'  "^d  twenty-ff*^  -ttTmr  ^imj  i^\%t»^  d^vt^Kl 


to  the  sawage  escaping  from  half  the  modem  Athena,  about 
80,000  pe^ls ! 

The  extract  quoted  by  "Yoxtno  Bboiitneb"  I  can  vondi 
for.  According  to  my  own  practice  and  observation,  no  limit 
can  be  imposed  on  the  words,  "  any  time  before ;"  and  that 
■ewage  can  be  most  profitably  applied  to  p^rass,  the  Eari 
of  E»sex  gives  evidence  as  follows: — ''Donng  the  winter, 
firom  October  to  January,  or  longer,  I  agplj  it  to  meadows  for 
hay,  two  (fresstngs  per  acre,  witii  about  50^000  gaUons—t. «.. 
256  tons.  I  have  done  this  now  two  winters,  oad  the  increase 
of  hay,  both  in  quantity  and  quality  is  most  extraozdinsry." 
An  analysis  by  Mr.  Way  has  also  revealed  to  us,  "  That 
grasses  irrigated  with  sewage  contain  100  per  cent,  more 
meat-making  matter  than  grasses  not  iirigated."  Again: 
the  Earl  of  Essex  writes .— "  In  1857,  I  had  nearly  aevan 
acres  of  Wurtzel  almost  entirely  takoi  by  tiie  §j,  a&d  dozing 
intensely  hot  and  dry  weather  I  transplanted  five  acres  with 
the  assistance  of  sewage,  and,  a2ft3io<igh  a  transplanted 
crop,  it  was  the  largest  I  ever  had,'iyf«r  41  tns  per  acre." 
Mr.  G.  Shepherd,  C.E.,  writes — "I  have  mys^  made  ex- 
periments on  Turnip  seed  with  town  sewage,  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  As  soon  as  the  seed  was  sown,  the  land 
was  irrigated  with  sewage,  the  seed  immedi«tsiy  germinated 
into  strong,  healthy  plants,  and  were  out  of  dangsr  from 
the  Tnzsiip  fly  before  the  seed  not  irrigated  made  its  ap- 
pearance above  ground." 

I  oould  quote  many  more  passages  to  the  awe  affBct,  but 
I  will  now  return  to  my  humble  garden  at  Woodcock,  which 
"FscnT-BATSB"  rightly  conjectures  to  be  la  "the  upper 
valley  of  the  Thames,"  the  soil  here  being  a  aoad  gravelly 
loam,  2^  feet  deep,  resting  upon  a  clay.  I  find  SOD  gsUons 
of  sewage  to  the  AS  square  yards  is  sufficisBt  to  saturste  it 
completely ;  and  this  operation  twice  perfonsad  is  equal  to 
66,000  gallons,  or  310  tons  12  cwt.  per  acre.  But  I  do  not 
understand,  when  I  stated  this,  how  it  should  "  seem  to  lead 
to  discouraging  results?"  If  others  are  bett«r  off  than 
myself  I  do  not  see  why  those  fortuitous  dreomsianees 
should  discourage  me.  I  hold  fsst  to  what  I  lunre  and 
make  the  best  of  it.  If  I  had  six  times  as  muoh  sewaffe  as 
this  household  affords  I  could  use  it  out  the  garden,  and  let 
the  holdings  be  large  or  small,  I  prophesy  this  wfll  be  the 
feeing  of  most  people  in  a  few  years.  I  have  only  sufficient 
sewage  in  the  summer  to  give  to  the  most  importent  crops, 
and  then  only  at  the  times  when  they  are  the  moat  im- 
mediately benefited  by  it.  Like  ^  Young  Bscunnsb^"  the 
want  of  more  may  create  in  me  "  unwelcome  feelings*"  but 
let  us  persevere  and  wait  on  Providence.  Perhaps  some  day 
a  sewage  company,  limited,  will  convoy  their  mains,  with 
branch  pipes  leading  from  them,  near  our  dwellings  ?  Town 
sewage  although  more  largely  diluted  with  water,  is  enriched 
by  animals  and  from  many  other  sources,  and  I  consider 
the  quality  would  be  equal  to  the  best  of  mine. 

The  question,  "  How  to  di^)Ose  of  the  winter  accumula- 
tion ?"  being  answered,  I  woidd  still  advise  "ToxnrG  Bx- 
aismBB,"  if  he  has  some  years'  oertainfy  and  feels  an  interest 
in  his  place  of  residence,  to  make  the  extra  tank  to  hold 
3000  gidlons,  for  if  it  were  only  to  store  that  quantitv  of 
rain  water  to  provide  against  drought  at  the  time  his  fruit 
was  ripening,  it  would  prove  a  good  investment.  The  method 
of  procedure  stated  for  a  sandy  subsoil  waold  be  neceflmjj 
and  it  would  take  all  the  money.  I  do  not  find  it  coat  mon 
than  haLf  that,  proportionately,  to  make  a  tank  hate,  ibc 
the  subsoil  being  a  retentive  clay  the  outside  fid&ig  wiflh 
puddling  can  be  dispensed  with.  We  have  also  plenty  of 
stone,  which  when  bedded  in  good  lime  mortar^  pointed 
when  meant  fbr  sewage,  and  lin^,  for  holding  water,  witir  a 
mixture  of  Portland  cement  and  fine-sifted  gravel,  wo  And 
to  answer.  Our  water-tank  last  formed,  is  exoavHtod  bekiw 
the  clay  a  foot  deep  into  the  rock,  and  if  it  had  been  mads 
deeper,  under  these  circumstances,  I  should  hava  4WiiiiiiBi»d 
puddling  necessary  facing  the  rock,  on  account  of  tba  tanrsB 
in  it.  As  it  was,  I  caus^  the  bottom  to  be  well  ramiaeii^iii 
with  6  inches  deep  of  rather  dry  day  in  small  poitioBa  hf 
degrees,  and  with  not  too  large  a  rammer  (even  lor  oobtide 
puddling  dryish  day  well  rammed  would  be  preferable  te 
wet  puddle,  as  the  latter  is  apt  to  crack  afterwazdi),  fisisb- 
ing  it  off  slightly  concave,  and  on  it  was  nread  a  layer  of 
mortar,  and  on  that  were  laid  bricks  on  tSed-  well'  aet  hi 
oement.  The  mason  was  new  to  the  week,  and  nuad  tfae 
cemep*  with  too  coarsely  sifted  wad,' wad  the  ooneeqaeM 
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.WHM)iK«d)ght  anKlajnd.alaakage.  I  had  the  ocaneii^  in) 
ifenpea  about  1^  inch  lm*d,  ohipped  deva  i,mj  from  the 
■tonework  vhtu*  'Ulb  okAi  ihomd,  and  the  plaeea  fllled-in 
■igain  with  a  finer  material  Eoimed  of  two  parts  cement 
tad  one  of  flnelj-aiAad  gnt>el ;  then  a  thick  paint  made  of 
■eroast  and  water  only  was  worked  over  Uie  wluile  interior 
ndUi  •  lialf-wom-oat  whiteitaah  bmsh,  and  the  tank  now. 
htUM  wkter  perfect^.  Our  icnllery  tank  is  much  smaller 
IhaB  tlte  othere  which  catch  the  principal  Mwage.  When 
■Q.dBBgw  flwm  hud  froits  is  over,  a  Warner's  three-le^ad 
pan^  withindiarnibber  hoee,  is  placed  near  it  for  UieeMMcm 
uU  one  tanks  oie  fitted  with  a  waodea  trap-door,  snfBciently 
llage  to  allow  a  man  to  enter  and  clean  the  sediment  oat 
tiom  Uie  bottom),  in  order  to  pamp  the  contents  into  the 
iOwnge-waggon.  to  be  afterwards  drawn  and  emptied  into  the 
luge  tank,  and  tlms  to  add  to  the  sewage  in  the  latter  the 
dlr  and  fatij  matter  of  dieh-washings,  which  the  potash 
and  soda  soon  render  soluble  in  the  water. 

Now,  in  regard  to  a  tjuestion  of  "  Pauir-«irKR,"  he  in- 
quires, "  How  ma;  sewage  be  best  applied  ao  as  to  avoid 
the  loss  of  temperature  consequeDt  on  ill  surface  irrigation ':" 
1  answer  our  family  vsfbing  takes  place  once  a-mocth,  and 
t^  Boapsnds  are  saved  in  a  tub.  £a  soon  oa  the  waabing  ia 
over,  or,  if  that  time  is  not  suitable,  on  any  otbei  day  that 
will  do,  I  cause  the  suds  to  be  heated  in  the  capper.  I  engage 
mf  man  for  what  I  call  a  "long  day"  on  those  occasions, 
and  in  the  evening  we  set-to  in  earnest.  Into  one-third  of 
a  waggon  of  the  boiling  suds  two-thirds  of  a  waggon  of 
sewage  is  pumped,  which  reduces  the  temperature  of  the 
mixture  to  about  90°.  That  is  the  way  and  the  heat  at 
which  I  usually  apply  it  to  the  roots  of  iruit  trees  and 
T^etables.  For  orchard-boaae  trees  and  flowers  in  pota,  I 
bnng  the  temperature  up  to  TO*),  by  eitber  mixing  hot  water 
with  the  sewage,  or  some  of  itself  heated  in  a  pan  which 
I  keep  for  the  purpose. 

When  I  perceive  indications  of  red  spider  or  mildew  on 
tike  wall  ^lit  trees,  Boaea,  &c,  I  raise  the  temperature  to 
130°,  by  adding  boiling  soap-suds,  and  syrioge  the  leaves  of 
tiie  trees  forcibly  both  on  their  under  and  upper  sides,  to 
tiie  atter  daatniction  of  the  insects  or  mildew.  Thef  cannot 
fodat  in  the  overpowering  ammoniacal  liquid.  My  man  as  he 
diaws  die  waggon  for  my  convenience  in  syringing  out  of 
it,  although  he  ia  by  no  means  over- sensitive  as  to  smell. 
often  amnses  me  bj  the  contortions  of  his  promineut  nasal 
feature  on  thcBO  particular  occasions.  The  packing  of  the 
syringe  requires  to  be  renewed  after  being  thrice  subjected 
to  heat,  and  a  feir  drops  of  sweet  oil  applied  to  the  inner 
mniiica  before  the  syringings  are  begun,  will  keep  the  skin 
ef  tbe  hands  unblistored.  I  cannot  certainly  recomnieDd 
tbkliDt-eeirage  cure  aa  being  of  die  pleasantest,  but  one,  or 
all  moet  two  sjringini;s.  will  thoroughly  cleanse  the  trees  of 
tUh,  and  unlees  the  foliage  were  kept  healthy  and  vigorous, 
all  ihe  rest  would  be  of  little  avail. 

In  the  evening  of  the  next  day  syringe  the  trees  i^atn 
with  clean  water  heated  to  130°,  Ibat  is  as  hot  as  the  bands 
am  beai  it,  and  the  young  Irnit  and  foliage  will  support  it 
ftrj  well,  subdued  by  its  passage  through  the  air  &om  the 
Made  of  tbe  syriage.  As  regards  the  ravages  of  the  green, 
farawn,  black,  and  blue  flies  on  liuit  trees,  the  modem  system 
of  mnching  hinders  the  very  existence  of  the  l^)bis  iamily. 

As  Hwage  contains  nothing  like  the  proportion  of  phoa- 
l^te  of  lime  that  is  taken  from  the  Isiid  by.'  the  different 
cmpa,  I  have  a  special  tub  into  which  all  the  bones  are 
thrown  after  they  ore  done  with  in  the  kitchen.  What  oyster- 
■hella  we  may  become  possessed  of  daring  tbe  year  are  also 
tossed  into  the  tub.  At  this  time  of  year  the  united  con- 
tmti  are  pounded  on  a  tough  flagstone  with  the  bai^  of  a 
htavy  hatobet,  and  then  passed  tkrongh  a  sieve  with  a 
ooartm  of  inch  mesh,  all  that  will  not  pass  through  the 
*0fB  is  ponnded  over  again  tiil  all  is  sifted,  and  the  bono 
ioMb  is  soattared  on  the  vegetable  quarters  along  with  the 
othar  matters  when  the  ground  is  being  prepared.  I  inland 
to  aaw  aome  on  the  fruit-bordera  this  spring,  as  soon  aa 
tbt  weather  will  allow  me,  and  then  point  it  in  imme- 
'diatflly.  Another  tub  we  have  contains  the  sweepinga  of 
Hb  oliimnctys,  ioraoot  and  ownmon  salt  are  eioellenti^tplied 
«  a  t<ip4s«*Bing  to  the  aoil  inebowery  weatbn.  HM.flnt 
■feeulK^  ia  asmioiii^  and  ttaoacoBd  giv«n  in  modagat*  qoan- 
mim  nnwrtm  ^ko  dMomposiUon  of  ihe  orgaoin  KattaM  ia 
tttMd.    We  A«re  tina  ■mmbn  bnrat  a  ^aat  tfuMliltfvt 


wood  in  tiis  giatei,  and  I  bave  had  tbe  meiB  bbIms  lifted 
,ixan  theoindeis,  aodkent  dry  to  iqtply  as  a  top-dieaaiiiyeB 
a  taew  of  gmMoA  intendad  te  Potatoee. 

I  take  thie  opportnni^  to  describe  my  mathed  (aae 
No.  164)  (tf  work^  tJie  pomid  fbr  Potatoaa,  and  onttBazy 
T^etablea.  It  is  bMt  to  ai¥ide  the  gromid  into  Uirsa  pnti. 
The  sedimaot  ftom  the  tank*  .is  daarad  ont  onae  »-7ear, 
ahont  ttus  time,  and  mixed  with  road-sarapBgi  in  a  laige 
opening  dng  out  In  a  back  yard,  adding  wlut  I  oall  v^ 
mnok-pia— that  is,  the  rafoa*  from  the  SMden,  awl  iSi  tbe 
sweeinnga,  eiaepting  tree  leaves,  that  eoIle<A  Ihmi  tiine  to 
time  about  a  am^  houae  and  grounds  in  tbe  oonnter. 

Barly  in  autumn,  the  soener  the  better,  tke  above  ia 
wheeled  te  the  place  to  whidi  it  ia  to  be  upUad,  the  tind 
of  the  gronnd  that  waa  occupied  with  tlia  fint  and  aMOad 
early  Potatoea,  and  tbe  early  CanliflowEra  uid  BbrMaolia. 
This  patob  nndergoee  a  thorough  trenching,  and  the  mix- 
tmre  IS  well  worlted  {nt«  tbe  body  of  the  soil,  and  oaoe 
in  three  years  is  sufficient.  The  other  two  diviaions  aie 
bastard  or  half-trenched  as  soon  ss  possible  after  Vbe  Iboa- 
sels  Spronts,  Winter  iJroccoli,  and  the  Turnips  &om  the 
ridges  are  sucoessively  cleared  away.  Just  before  Potato 
planting,  in  Mar«b,  I  oanse  dry  mortar  rubbish  to  be  apraad 
over  the  compartment  whish  was  thoroDgh-trenohed  tbe 
autiiuin  before  last;  and  quicklime  fresh  irom the  kiln,  at 
tbe  rate  of  seventy  bushels  per  acre,  to  be  slaked  npon  it,  la 
spread  over  the  surface,  and  immediately  pointed  in  on  tte 
third  diviaian,  or  that  which  1  mentioned  flnt,  to  act  on 
inert  organic  matters,  which,  if  not  subjeoted  to  the  aottan 
of  the  quick  lime,  would  remain  in  on  inactive  state  probably 
for  years.  This  spring  to  the  second  comportment  I  intend 
to  apply  Biftad  wood  sebss,  and  on  the  third  piece  soot  aad 
salt,  by  way  of  a  ohange.  I  have  also  a  fouxtii  part  of  tbe 
garden  dsroted  to  Strawberry,  Onion,  and  "  flying-crop 
Dultnre,"  whioti,  at  least,  in  regard  to  tbe  Strawbeniea,  u 
made  to  undergo  a  three-course  system,  and  where  Hie 
spent  Cucumber-bed  and  sewage  prove  their  handywork.^- 

UFWAKD8  AHD  OwWAnDS. 


LONGING   FOB  SPHING. 

SnAEeFBAUi  mokes  Bolinglooke  exclaim — 
*■  O.  whD  cin  hold  i  an  in  bla  hud, 
Bj  Itilnt^lne  on  lb«  Ireily  Cjiounur 

Sj  IhkBklEiODiutuUsumner'khtatl" 
And  although  tbe  power  of  imagination  be  to  a  degree 
transposing,  yet  none,  1  suppose,  would  goins)^  the  great 
bard's  dcoisioa  on  this  point  of  its  impotence  to  change  one 
season  to  another,  or  to  make  us  feel  warm  while  we  Be 
shivering  with  cold.  Yet,  stiU,  how  tboronghly  we  reliabin 
thought  the  opposite  to  that  which  wo  possess — bow  we  liie 
and  enjoy  by  untioipntion ! 

To  moke  this  clearer  by  example.  I  never  eqjoy  "  Thom- 
son's Summer"  so  much  as  in  winter.  Let  me  have  Ae 
book  before  me  when  the  frost  is  on  tbe  pane — how  I  relah 
tbis  hot  picture — 

■"Tli  rmjiiiii  nnoTi ;  irfl,  Tfrtlcnl.  Ihtmn 
Dsrta  on  ttiB  hfad  Dlrtct  hii  loKeful  nju 

Can  i««p,  a  durJiag  JBluitrelEiis ; " 

Or,  again : 

"  The  tiwe  .otuiM 
Of  hraien-Tniil-.i^d  silai  ud  Irui  tdia." 
Perhaps  this  delight  of  the  mind  in  the  opposite  to  that 
posaessud  by  the  body  is  the  rua^son,  or  ia  one  reason  why 
books  abounding  with  descriptions  of  rural  scenes  and 
pleasures  have  been  most  fiequently  written  while  their 
authors  resided  in  towns ;  yea,  in  the  great  ci^  itself,  and 
even  within  its  prisons.  For  instance:  Hoomfield  wrote  his 
"Pannet'a  Boy"  in  a  London  attic;  then  by  the  powerof 
imagination  he  beheld,  and,  doubtless,  himself  enjoyed  with 
keenrdish — 

"  SlDf'i  la  bei  »DK.  pf [chsDM  tha  itutlBt  Uinuta 
nook  ■  wbite  ibowcr  from  ib«  filmic  Tlunn  kubi 
When  dnr-dropi  tllck  u  mtIt  bloiKiiii  hmiiiCi 
ADd  InBblta  (rUla  tks  mlmrol  ttrttij  iMR. 
Waa  tbera  aiver, I wonld  ask,  amore  delicious  mini pietve 
■ean  and  pensad,  when  the  author's  eyes  fell  on  nothing 

mo™  flianiiiatitig  than  tbe  oo ' —  * — ~^' •  - 

^TnuiHMbUar'a  stall  t 
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I  have  been  led  to  these  thoughts  bj  the  winterly  pros- 
pect as  I  gaze  out  of  my  study  window  upon  the  broad 
snow-coTered  valley  to  my  right,  and  the  umbrageous  park 
to  my  left. 

The  other  night  when  coming  home  from  a  penny  reading 
meeting  (I  hope  our  readers  support  penny  readings — aids 
to  eduoaUon  as  well  as  sources  of  great  amusement  to  the 
working  classes),  my  feet  at  each  step  scattered  the  snow 
then  embrowned  by  thaw,  for  the  snow  seemed  literally 
flowing  away.  But,  lo!  a  change  came  in  the  night,  the 
frost  returned,  and  gently,  most  gently,  and  amply  too, 
fell  the  beautiful  snow.  In  the  morning  I  beheld  a  scene 
rarely  to  be  looked  upon,  except  in  a  picture.  There  had 
been  no  wind,  hence  eveiy  little  branch  and  tiny  twig  bore 
its  white  load,  and  bright  and  glistening  lay  the  snow,  in 
park  and  g^&rden,  just  toned  down  and  its  beauty  heightened 
by  a  slight  mist.  There  was  the  snow  upon  the  earth,  and 
upon  everything  growing  up  from  the  earth,  whether  it  was 
a  lofty  Elm,  or  a  dwarf  standard  Rose.  A  delightful  picture 
until  the  thaw  came,  and  the  trees  again  st^>d  out  black 
and  naked,  though  still  knee^leep  in  snow.  By-the-way, 
some  of  my  trees  and  shrubs  were  broken  before  I  could  get 
the  snow  shaken  off  them.  Still  on  the  ground  lies  the 
snow,  too  deep  to  disappear  before  a  gentle  thaw,  though  it 
is  dirty  and  ribbed  with  brown  now,  the  surface  of  the 
ground  looking  like  a  dissipated  man's  fiuse  on  the  morning 
after  the  poor  wretch  has  had  what  he  calls,  "  A  night  of  it." 

By-the-way,  how  strangely  and  variously  frosty  weather 
alters,  and  not  for  the  better,  the  human  countenance.  A 
summer  beauty,  dependant  for  smooth  complexion  on  soft 
air,  looks  now  no  beauty  at  alL  Then,  perhaps,  a  wdl- 
featured  fauce  is  now  spoiled  by  a  very  red  nose— another 
has  a  blue  tinge  on  nose  and  cheek — another  has  a  deep 
purple  hue,  as  if  "  painted  with  port,"  as  a  lover  of  that 
now  old-fashioned  wine  expressea  it,  and  so  on,  while  in 
contrast,  a  ruddy  face  of  other  weather  is  now  pale,  almost 
dead  white ;  and  even  dear  little  children,  the  soft-cheeked 
nd  the  peachy-bleomed,  look  mealy  and  queer.  N.B. — Let 
no  one  have  his,  or  especially  her,  likeness  taken  in  frosty 
weather. 

But,  I  was  speaking  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  of  the 
mind  flying  off  from  the  present,  and  hugging  in  thought  a 
ftiture  season.  Strange  deling  this  of  a  wcmderful  yearning 
longing.  Crabbe  could  not  exist  without  a  sight  of  the  sea 
at  least  once  a-year,  and  the  longing  at  times  came  over 
him  so  strongly,  that  it  is  said  he  one  day  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  forty  miles  to  gratify  it.  Then,  again.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  could  not  live  many  months,  without  a  peep, 
at  least,  at  the  Heather.  I  find  myself  amid  the  snow  the 
victim  of  an  intense  longing  for  spring.  I  pine  for  a  sight 
d  the  spring  flowers — the  Primroses,  the  Celandines.    Oh ! 

give  me  spring  flowers !  Golden  Alyssum,  varied  Polyanthus, 
h !  for  a  Jonquil  in  my  border,  a  bunch  of  Wallflowers  on 
my  table,  or  a  single  Hepatica  in  my  tiny  specimen  glass,  to 
look  at  while  I  write.  The  spring  flowers  bloom^  badly 
here  last  year,  and  shall  I  have  any  this  year  ?  is  my  thought 
after  that  dreadfully  dry  summer.  Garden  disappoint- 
ments, like  disappointment  in  love,  are  terrible  things;  hard 
to  bear,  long  to  recover  from. 

Four  years  ago,  that  wicked  insidious  black  frost,  a  very 
villain,  for  he  came  on  Christmas-eve,  a  joval  kindly  time, 
and  viUain-like  in  disguise,  for  I  was  not  aware  of  his  dire 
presence — "Only  a  bit  of  a  frt>st  this  morning,"  I  said,  as 
I  drew  up  my  blind — fdrther  a  villain,  forhekilkid  the  young 
and  tender ;  for  that  year  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  flowered 
late,  and  all  things  in  the  garden  were,  what  the  gardeners 
here  call  "froom" — that  wicked  frost  (to  dose  this  long 
and  disjointed  sentence),  killed  my  Cloth  of  Gold  Boses  on 
my  south  front.  I  knew  not  my  loss  for  a  long  time,  I  began 
to  suspect,  then  to  fear.  Then,  to  buoy  up  my  hopes,  the 
higher  branches  sent  out  tiny  shoots ;  but  these  were  merely 
owing  to  some  little  sap  left,  for  the  flrst  sun  made  them 
ffither  and  die.  So  in  April,  knife  in  hand,  I  attadced  my 
precious  darlings.  Sweep  down  came  the  long  branches, 
and  bare  and  miserable  stood  my  wall— desolate  and  naked. 
I  have  not  quite  recovered  that  blow,  neither  have  I  got 
loses  as  yet  to  equal  their  predecessors ;  but  I  have  taken 
«he  precaution  to  sink  the  budded  part  below  the  sur&oe, 
and  I  mean  to  go  mto  flowers  with  fall  seat  this  spring,  and 


Spring—Hie  word  makes  a  fountain  of  joy  to  8pirin|^  (alas !  a 
pun  even  when  writing  sentiment.  I  am  a  oaadidate  for 
the  hospital  for  "  Incurables  "),  up  in  one's  heart ;  but 

"  Ib  not  th«  iweek  iprfiif  tide 
Worth  all  the  ehangtital  jmt  beside?  '* 

A  garden-loving  friend  of  mine,  as  soon  as  Christmas  is 
forgotten,  and  the  days  begin  to  lengthen,  is,  she  tells  me, 
in  the  habit  of  getting  down  from  the  bodEsbeU^  Ibr  hor 
young  people's  pleasure  and  ediflcation,  all  her  boc^oi^  relat- 
ing to  flowers,  and  the  country  and  spring,  so  that  their 
hcMurts  may,  with  even  more  than  youn^  hearts'  readxoess, 
meet  the  season.  A  garden — ^who  loves  it  not  ?  I  read  the 
other  day,  that  Jeremy  Bentham,  strange  old  oddity  as  he 
was,  utilitarian  as  he  was,  yet  loved  to  walk  round  his 
garden  several  times  each  day.  True,  indeed,  he  spoiled 
the  whole  thing  by  the  fearful  name  he  save  to  these  walks. 
He  said  they  were  his  "  Ante-prandiiu  ciroumgyrations." 
Pear  me !  what  a  name  to  give  to  a  stroll  round  one's  gar- 
den !  Then,  I  wonder,  what  sort  of  garden  this  philosopher 
of  matter-of-&ct  circumgyrated.  Was  is  it  more  tiiaa 
what  the  Scotch  call  a  "  Kail-yard  " — a  garden  of  mere  use- 
fuls  ?  Did  he  merely  drcumgyrate  Onion  and  Leek-beds,  or 
Potato  patches,  or  compost  heaps  ?  Had  he  flowers  ? — ^the 
man  who  said,  that  "  The  game  of  pushpin  had  done  more 
good  in  the  world  than  poetry  ?  " 

But  to  let  Jeremy  Bentham's  ghost  rest  in  peace,  or  still 
"circumgyrate,"  as  in  the  flesh,  with  "white  hair,  long  and 
flowing,  his  'neck  bare,  in  a  quaker-cut  coat,  Hst  woes, 
and,  "  Oh !  the  old  guy ! "  white  worsted  stoddnsa  drawn 
over  his  breeches'  knees."  Betum  we  to  the  &r  i^easanter 
subject  of  the  spring.  How  I  long  for  it,  and  what  a  com- 
pensation to  life's  evils  is  a  love  of  Nature.  It  abides— if 
it  leaves  one  for  a-while  it  returns  like  an  old  love,  aU  the 
stronger  for  the  brief  leading.  May  we  be  blessed  with  a 
genial  glorious  spring ;  may  we  watdi,  with  the  sun  shuiing 
above  us,  the  tender  green  of  the  hedges.  Then,  when 
the  spring  comes,  how  I  love  to  walk  round,  not  "  circum- 
gyrate," my  garden  each' morning;  and  watdi  another,  and 
yet  another  flower,  flrst  showing  a  Uttle  point  of  oolonr,  then 
open  into  frdl  bloom.  May  my  hope  be  reiUised.  Perhaps 
the  colder  the  winter,  the  warmerinll  be  the  s^ing.  I  trost 
it  will  be  so. — ^Wiltshibs  Bscron. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  PEAES. 

Son  three  or  four  years  since  I  was  much  strook  with 
the  tendency  in  our  winter  Pears  to  ripen  prematorely  in 
cool  wet  seasons,  and  particularly  so  in  the  remarkable 
season  of  1860.  Someimere  about  that  period  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  ikct,  that  late  Pears  in  the  wanner 
parts  of  France,  particularly  the  Doyenn^  d'Hiver  (oar 
Easter  Beurr^),  were  often  in  flne  perfection  as  late  as 
May.  There  was  nothing  new  in  what  I  deduced  from  this 
— viz.,  that  our  late  Pears  were  not  frdly  matured:  henoe 
premature  qvon-ripening  and  decay.  In  1861 1  commenced 
my  experiment  of  ripening  Pears  in  a  greenhouse,  on  a  bendi 
formed  of  slates  about  3  feet  from  the  glass.  The  roof  over 
the  slates  was  shaded  from  the  time  the  Pears  were  gathered, 
in  October,  till  the  end  of  November,  and  the  shading  then 
removed.  The  autumn  Pears  ripened  slowly  and  kept  well ; 
the  late  sorts  unusually  well  till,  in  January,  I  fbunid  some 
of  the  kinds  inclined  to  shrivel ;  I  then  placed  them  in  flower- 
pots with  covers  to  them,  still  keeping  them  in  the  men- 
house,  and  in  the  end  I  had  several  kmds  that  ripened  weU 
in  May. 

So  &r  I  was  encouraged,  and  last  autumn  (1864)  I  deter- 
mined  to  endeavour  to  reduoe  Pear-ripening  and  Peai4:eep- 
ing  to  a  system,  the  modtts  operandi  of  whiim  I  now.ffife* 

I  selected  a  span-roofed  orchard-house,  60f(9efc  loBg  bf 
14  feet  wide,  with  a  floor  of  boards  slightly  raised,  so  as  to 
be  about  6  feet  from  the  roof.  Towards  the  end  of  Septem^ 
ber  we  commenced  to  gather  the  autumnal-ripeniiig  Bam  ; 
as  they  were  brought  in  some  were  laid  in  small  hei^  ttom. 
one  to  two  pecks  m  each,  and  others  in  single  lajsn.  Is 
the  course  of  October  the  winter  Pears  were  gafhaied.  nd 
placed  in  the  same  house  and  after  the  same  mamiier*  The 
Brown  Beurr6,  TJrbaniste,  Beurr6  Hardy,  QanseTs  Bmft- 
mot,  Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  Doyenn^  ia  Oonios^  Lodie 
Bonne,  Murie  Louise— in  short»  all  oor  flmst  •afanmi  FwBi 
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ripened  slowly  and  thorooffhly,  so  as  to  be  of  excellent 
flaToor.  The  late  Pears  did  i^ot  shrirel,  but  seemed  to  be 
in  a  Teij  hi^^  condition.  In  the  sef«re  frost  that  occozred 
aboat  tbe  18th  of  December  last  some  hot  water  was  let 
into  the  pipes  to  keep  it  oat  of  the  honse,  and  on  the  24th 
of  the  same  month  all  the  nnripe  Pears  were  placed  in  new 
13-inch  flower-pots»  in  some  cases  two  or  three  sorts  in  a 
pot,  divided  by  thick  layers  of  old  newspapers ;  other  pots 
with  a  wooden  coyer  to  each  were  then  placed  in  the  fhiit- 
ceOar,  where  the  temperature  daring  winter  averages  from 
40^  to  42^.  They  have  continaed  to  ripen  slowly  and  well, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  I  shall  have  a  good  supply  of 
Pears  till  fiur  into  ApriL  Josephine  de  Malines  is  just  now 
in  perfection,  andBerp^amotte  Esperenand  L'Inconnae  (Van 
Mens),  jnst  commencmg  to  ripen* 

The  most  remarkable  effect  of  this  thoroagh  ripening  of 
Pears  in  a  hoose  frill  of  light  and  warmth  has  exhibited  itself 
in  Winter  Nelis  and  Beam  d' Aremberg ;  some  frait  of  these 
two  kinds  were  gatiiered  in  October,  and  divided  into  two 
portions,  part  beine  at  once  placed  in  the  frait-cellar  and 
part  in  the  orchard-house;  they  were  gathered  from  one 
tree  of  each  sort.  Those  placed  at  once  in  the  cellar  ripened 
early  in  December ;  tiiose  placed  in  the  orchard-house  till 
the  24th  of  December  and  then  removed  to  the  cellar  have 
ripped  as  foUows : — ^the  Winter  Nelis  at  the  end  of  January, 
lasting  to  the  8th  of  February.  The  Beurr4  d' Aremberg  are 
only  just  now  (February  14Ui),  ripening ;  they  are  plump, 
of  a  bright  yellow,  and  juicy  and  excellent,  as  are  the  fruit 
of  Passe  Colmar  treated  in  the  same  way.  These  very  late 
Pears  are  still  firm  and  sound. 

The  roHonale  of  this  mode  of  ripening  late  Pears  seems  to 
me  to  be  as  follows : — The  Pears  exposed  to  a  warm  light 
climate  for  two  months  after  being  gathered  throw  off  a 
considerable  portion  of  watery  juice,  leaving  the  remainder 
more  inspissated  and  sacchanne ;  t^us  tending  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  fruit  for  a  lengthened  period  of  time. 

I  have  not  found  late  Apples  benefited  by  being  placed 
under  the  same  cii^umstances  as  late  Pears,  because  they 
seem  not  to  require  more  warmth  than  our  climate  usually 
gives  to  fully  npen  them,  with  the  exception  of  American 
Apples;  but  after  one  of  our  wet  cloudy  summers,  which 
always  occur  at  intervals,  many  kinds  would  doubtless  be 
improved  by  being  placed  under  glass. 

Apples  keep  so  well  in  my  fruit-cellar  that  I  have  never 
thought  of  any  other  mode  of  preserving  them.  At  this 
time  (Februazy  14th),  the  early  autumn  Apples  are  sound 
and  plump,  and  I  have  often  known  Hawthomdens  to  keep 
till  late  in  March.  As  this  cellar  seems  to  be  almost  per- 
fect as  to  its  fruit-preserving  qualities,  I  will  in  a  few 
wcftds  describe  it,  so  that  if  an^opportunily  offers  it  may  be 
imitated. 

On  the  crest  of  the  hill,  formerly  called  "  Bonks  Hill,"  on 
which  stands  my  dwelling-house,  there  was  formerly  a  fosse 
some  20  or  30  feet  wide,  forming  a  semicircle  to  the  north- 
east: this  was  evidently  excavated  for  the  purpose  of  a 
temporary  defence.  From  its  position  this  formed  a  dry 
ditd,  and  my  grreat-grandfEither  thinking,  I  suppose,  it 
would  spare  the  heavy  expense  of  digging,  threw  an  arch  over 
it  so  as  to  form  a  vault  upwards  of  30  feet  long  and  12  feet 
wide.  ^  As  the  crown  of  this  arch  came  within  a  foot  of  the 
i^joining  surfEKse  rain  would  have  penetrated,  and  thus  make 
the  i^Murtment  damp  and  unfit  for  a  wine-cellar,  for  which  it 
was  intended,  he  therefore  buUt  a  large  shed  over  it,  so  that 
the  earth  resting  on  the  arch  should  be  perfectly  dry.  This 
is  now  my  fruit-cellar.  It  has  at  one  end  an  iron-grated 
window,  which  is  closed  with  a  shutter  in  dry,  cold,  windy 
weather,  and  a  door  at  the  other.  It  is  perfectiy  frost-proof, 
80  that  Potatoes,  uncovered  and  lying  only  within  a  foot  of 
the  strong  but  loose-fitting  door,  which  is  truly  a  ventilating 
door,  never  become  frozen  in  our  most  severe  frosts.  In  this 
cby,  but  not  too  dry,  place,  with  slight  ventilation  and  a 
very  eqoable  temperature,  varying  fi^m  40^  to  44^  from 
Konrember  till  the  end  of  March,  fruit  is  kept  in  great  per- 
fection; it  seems,  therefore,  to  approach  to  what  a  mdt* 
(oom  should  be.— T.  B. 


monial  in  reooffnition  of  his  services  to  horticnltore,  and  as 
a  mark  of  the  nigh  esteem  in  wldch  he  is  held  1^  all  who 
know  him;  and  we  take  the  opportunity  of  reminding  oar 
readers  that  the  subscription  list  will  sh<nrtly  be  dosed. 


Tem  Inobax  TisnxoNiAL. — In  another  column  will  be 
ftoid  a  list  of  sabscriptions  to  the  fbnd  for  presenting  Mr. 
T.  Jbgnun,  of  the  Boyal  (xaxdens,  Frogmore,  witli  a  testi- 


VISITS  TO  GAEDENS  PUBLIC  AND  PEIVATE. 
Mb.  Jambs  Ybitch's,  Ohelsba. 

Enowino  that  I  was  somewhat  interested  in  the  new 
system  of  double-roofing  which  my  friend  Mr.  Bewley  of 
Blackrock  had  orig^inate^  and  of  which  he  entertained  such, 
favourable  opinions,  I  received  a  courteous  invitation  from 
Mr.  Yeitch  to  inspect  a  range  which  he  had  lately  had  con- 
structed on  that  principle;  for  with  that  enterprise  which 
ever  characterises  thisiwell-known  firm  they  had  determined 
on  testing  it  by  tiieir  own  personal  e^^erience,  and  had  (aa 
Mr.  Bewley  indeed  told  me  when  visiting  his  gardens  last 
summer),  sent  over  their  foreman  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
it  in  operation  and  taking  plans ;  and  although  the  monta 
of  February  is  not  a  very  agreeable  time  of  the  year  for 
visiting  gardens,  yet  as  I  knew  in  this  wonderful  establish- 
ment there  is  always  such  an  embarras  des  fich6$9e$  that 
something  is  always  to  be  seen  and  learned  too,  I  ventured 
on  the  undertaking  one  day  last  week,  and  have  put  down 
a  few  jottings  of  what  I  saw  and  heard.  I  may  at  the  same 
time  observe  that,  great  as  was  always  the  interest  attaching 
to  this  establishment,  it  will  in  future  be  doubled ;  for  since 
the  death  of  old  Mr.  Yeitch,  the  Exeter  establishment  having 
been  abandoned,  the  whole  energies  of  the  firm  are  concen- 
trated on  their  London  nursery,  comprising  not  only  the 
splendid  concern  at  the  King's  Boad,  but  also  about  thirty  or 
forty  acres  at  Coombe  Wo^  To  London,  then  have  been 
transferred,  not  merely  the  most  choice  of  the  plants  that 
adorned  the  Exeter  establishment,  but  also,  what  will  tend 
more  to  the  increase  of  the  interest,  their  able  and  successfbl 
foreman,  Mr.  Dominy,  and  the  more  experienced  of  their 
Exeter  men.  When,  then,  the  alterations  now  making  are 
completed,  there  will  be  so  rich  a  treat  for  all  who  reaUjr 
love  fiowers  and  plants,  and  can  appreciate  them  whether 
they  grow  them  or  not,  as  will  make  the  homoBopathic 
Saturdays  at  South  Kensington  hide  their  diminished  heads  ; 
and  now  in  its  present  state  there  is  to  eveiy  plant-lover 
abundant  materials,  even  in  ^e  depth  of  winter,  to  make 
him  forget  all  the  dreariness  without  in  the  rarities  and 
beauties  withm. 

The  range  of  double-roofed  Orchid-houses  is  120  feet  lon^ 
in  fliree  divisions,  while  a  T-shaped  house  at  the  end  la 
devoted  to  cool-house  Orchids  and  other  plants  which  will 
bear  a  lower  temperature.  In  these  three  divisions  the 
Orchids  are  arranged  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
climate  from  whence  they  come;  the  division  nearest  the 
boiler  averaging  a  temperature  of  70^,  the  middle  65?,  and 
the  further  end  60».  The  advantages  which  Mr.  Veitch  has 
found  already  resulting  fr^m  the  plan  are  great  economy  o£ 
fuel  and  pipes,  for  in  the  very  warmest  part  of  the  house 
the  heat  is  maintained  by  a  single  fiow  and  return  on  each 
side;  and  even  this  g^ves  so  much  heat  that  it  is  found 
necessary  to  brick  in  the  pipes.  Air-shafts  are  also  inserted, 
by  which  a  constant  supply  of  cool  air  enters  the  air-chamber 
in  the  centre  of  the  house,  and  is  there  heated  and  dispersed. 
Besides  this,  the  temperature  of  the  houses  is  entirely  de- 
ficient in  that  dry  heat  which  one  so  often  finds,  and  there 
are  not  those  constant  variations  of  heat  and  cold  which  are 
so  injurious  to  the  health  of  plants.  These  were  just  the 
points  that  Mr.  Bewley  urged,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that 
in  other  hands  his  success  is  repeated. 

And  what  shall  I  say  to  the  plants  that  these  houses  con- 
tained ? — ^the  splendid  masses  of  Dendrobiums  and  Oattleyas  ; 
the  glorious  Yandas ;  and  Phalsenopsis  Schilleriana  with  its 
curious  mottled  leaves — more  beautiful,  however,  in  their 
younger  state  than  in  their  more  mature  growth — and  ama- 
bilis  with  its  snow-white  fiowers;  Oypripc^ums  of  all  sorts, 
including  a  new  one  brought  from  Manilla  by  Mr.  J*  O. 
Yeitch  (and  which  I  believe  is  to  be  named  Isevigatum), 
now  flowering  for  the  first  time,  and  promising  to  be  quite 
as  fine  as,  and  very  distinct  from,  all  other  known  varieties  ; 
and  then  there  is  that  fine  plant  of  viUosum  which  fetched  so 
high  a  price  at  Stevens's  sale.  I  can  only  say  that  they 
weie  the  vecy  pecfoolion  of  growth,  that  the  rarest  and  mort 
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liemitifal  terns  are  there,  and  that  the  eye  of  the  oonnoiseewr 
9mA  the  simple  lover  of  flowers  would  alike  be  gratified  by 
tlM  fine  display  there  made.  The  oool  house  would  be, 
perhaps,  of  more  general  interest,  as  it  implies  the  possi- 
bility of  Orchids  being  more  generally  grown ;  but  I  may 
be  allowed  to  express  here  an  opinion,  which  I  ventured  to 
bcoaeh  to  3£r.  Hany  Veitoh,  and  which  he  oonfurnied— that 
ia  great*  many  neople  will  bum  their  fingers  at  this  experi- 
ment, that  OMhids  wiU  be  attempted  in  this  way,  which  will 
sever  do,  and  "cool  house"  reoeive  a  much  more  liberal 
niterpvetation  than  the  case  warrants.  Weill,  in  this  cod 
boose  there  were  a  number  of  fine  plants  of  Barkeria,  both 
Wmneri  and  the  higfaer^x)loured  variety  superba ;  Ccalogyne 
entatata^  whioh,  albeit  it  may,  amordlng  to  Mr.  Oordon,  do 
boiler  in  an  East-India-honse,  was  doing  well  here;  Odon- 
toglossmBS  of  various  kinds,  nsBvium  and  Pescatorei,  and 
Its  variety  superbum  just  coming  into  flower ;  and  above  all, 
the  veiy  vaned  and  beautifiil  Lycaste  Skinneri.  Talk  of 
tbeTarieties  in  florists'  flowers,  this  Orchid  beats  them  all ; 
lor  not  only  were  there  no  two  flowers  alike  from  the  different 
bulbs,  but  the  same  bulb  produced  flowers  differently  marked. 
So  J^ree-flowering,  too,  is  it,  that  on  one  plant  in  a  small  pot 
I  oounted  ten  flower-stems.  Mr.  Warner  has  told  us  how 
well  this  lasts  in  flower  in  a  drawing-room ;  and  those  who 
possess  a  house  which  they  can  heat  would  do  well  to  see 
if  they  cannot  grow  this  very  beautiftd  and  free-flowering 
OiraUd  for  the  winter  and  spring  decoration  of  their  houses. 
Feriiaps  in  this  house,  however,  the  plMit  was  a  beautiful 
aiass  of  Cephalotus  foUiculaxis,  whioh  was  truly  wonderful 
ibr  its  extreme  vigour  and  Jiealth,  and  with  its  curious  little 
besfded  pitchers  a  most  interesting  object. 

AH  who  have  of  late  years  visits  Sb:.  Veitch  will  remem- 
ber the  beautiftd  hardy  fernery,  which  was  one  of  the  gems 
of  the  place.  Its  place  ia  at  the  end  of  the  range  of  Orchid- 
bouses;  and  it  is  now  to  be  removed,  and  a  house  built 
tbeve  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Orchids  into  when  in 
flower,  so  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  visitors  going  through 
tibe  range  of  houses,  oftentimes,  especially  to  ladies,  very 
efmressive.  Interspersed  as  they  will  bo  with  Feme  and 
other  plants,  it  wiU  always  be  a  pleasing  and  interesting 
spot.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  therefore  Ferns  are 
to  be  neglected ;  on  the  contrary,  this  is  only  preparatoty 
to  a  complete  change.  A  space  of  ground  which  now  adjoins 
the  greenhouse  femeiy  is  to  be  covered  in  with  glass ;  and 
fat  this  a  new  hardy  fernery  will  be  formed,  laid  out  with  the 
same  taste  as  characterised  that  now  in  course  of  removaL 
Thus,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Orchid-houses,  there  wUl  be  a 
gradation  in  temperature— the  hardy  fernery  first,  then  the 
greenhouse,  and  then  the  stove  Ferns ;  so  that  they  who 
are  afflicted  with  filicomania  may  gratify  it  to  their  heart's 
ooatent,  for  every  rare  and  beautiful  form  will  be  found 
there — and  what  is  more  exquisite  than  the  lovely  and  deli- 
cate foliage  of  this  widely  dispersed  tribe  ?  In  the  green- 
bouse  fernery  were  some  large  masses  of  that  glorious  ter- 
restrial Orchid  Disa  grandiflora  and  its  variety  superba, 
which  Mr.  Veitch  has  imported  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
equalling  if  not  excelling  all  other  Orchids  in  the  brilliancy 
odf  its  colouring,  being,  moreover,  bo  easy  of  culture,  that 
any  one  with  a  gpreenhouse  from  which  frost  is  excluded 
may  grow  it. 

It  would  be  simply  impossible  for  me  to  even  enumerate 
a  tithe  of  the  novelties  and  rarities  that  I  saw  in  range  after 
range  of  houses.    Amongst  fine-foliaged  plants  stood  con- 

Sicuous  Maranta  Veitchii  with  its  singularly  marked  leaves, 
most  looking  as  if  three  separate  leaves  had  been  one  by 
one  eliminated  from  the  bud  and  marked  with  the  most 
striking  colours,  and  for  which  the  premier  prize  was  awarded 
at  Brussels.  Then  what  glorious  masses  of  Azaleas  !  looking 
pugnacious,  I  fancied,  as  if  to  say,  "  I  have  my  gloves  on 
ready  for  the  conflict  in  May  and  June."    Who  con  ade- 
quately describe  the  fine  collection  of  Pitcher-plants,  un- 
^ualled,  probably,  in  any  establishment  in  the  kingdom  P 
fnen  there  were  suxh  pUmts  of  Lapageria  rosea  and  alba ; 
diat  fine  Anthurium,  about  the  best  plant  sent  liome  by 
Mr.  Weir,  and  whose  name  is  still  in  nubibus,  whether  it  is 
'^  be  cordifoHum  or  Weirii.     If  the  latter,  it  wiU  almost 
^nind  like  an  epitaph  if  the  neat  accounts  of  Mr.  Weir  cor- 
L«»pond  with  the  last.    Then  to  lovers  of  softwooded  plants 
'hue  was  a  whole  house  gay  with  varieffated  Geraaiuaui, 


experimezrts,  which  I  hope  may  produce  something.  One 
quarter  of  the  ground,  which  has  hosa  recently  taken  in  and 
enclosed  with  a  wall,  has  been  devoted  to  the  trying  of  new 
I>lants ;  this  will  be  a  sort  of  aanetmn  sanctorum,  under 
special  watoh  and  ward.  Then  the  Ji^>anese  Museum  in 
itself  affords  occupation  for  a  morning's  inveBtigation«  while 
I  had  but  a  couple  of  hours  to  run  wough  it  uL 

Ere  I  left,  however,  I  acceded  to  a  most  kind  invitatiaii» 
not  only  to  go  there  again  in  May,  but  also  to  visit  Coombe 
Wood ;  and  the  results  of  my  visit  I  hope  to  communicate. 
I  trust,  however,  that  what  I  have  said  may  induce  some  of 
your  readers  when  visiting  London  to  go  down  to  Chelsea 
to  see  this  world-flimed  establishment.  They  may  depend 
upon  it  that  they  will  find  it  at  any  time  &r  better  than  a 
weekly  show  at  South  Kensington ;  and  they  wfll  nieet» 
mcaeover,  with  what  is  rather  a  scarce  commodity  in  that 
fashionable  locality — ^the  utmost  dvility  and  attentioxi*  and 
a  desire  to  impart  any  information  which  it  may  be  in  the 
power  of  those  who  manage  the  concern  to  give.  It  has 
now  been  for  three  generations  in  the  same  family—a  most 
unusual  thing— -with  every  prospect  that  the  fourth  will  be 
as  active,  enterprising,  and  intelligent  as  its  predecessors. 
— D.,  Deal 


THE  STE/VWBEERY  LA  CONSTANTE. 

EvBR  reluctant  to  obtrude  myself  on  the  horticultnrat 
public,  I  cannot  re&iiin  firom  giving  my  humble  experience 
as  to  the  merits  of  that  excellent  Strawberry,  La  Gonstante^ 
especially  as  I  perceive  that  in  your  Number  of  the  lith  inst, 
that  eminent  grower,  M.  Gloede,  of  Les  Sablons,  mentions 
my  name  in  connection  with  this  branch  of  horticultuzc^ 
making  allusion  to  this  Strawberry  in  particular. 

I  have  been  very  closely  engaged  lately  in  my  om 
avocation  proper,  or  despite  my  antipathy  to  dabbling  ia 
troubled  waters,  I  should  most  probably  have  forwarded  you 
a  line  ere  this  on  so  interesting  a  sulgeot.  I  have  not,  how* 
ever,  been  altogether  a  passive  observer  of  the  opinioaM 
lately  expressed  in  your  vsduable  Jomnaal ;  on  the  contnory. 
I  have  dosely  scanned  them,  and  weighed  their  merits. 

After  a  careful  observation  of  the  lubbits  and  peenliarities 
of  upwards  of  two  hundred  varieties  of  the  StKawberxy,  I 
can  safely  say  that  no  sort  has  given  me  greater  pleasoze  or 
satisfaction  in  its  cultiure,  than  La  Oonstante.  I  oan,  thers* 
fore,  fully  endorse  the  opinions  expressed '  by  M.  Oloede  in 
every  respect.  Any  doubt  as  to  its  hardiness,  indeed*  had 
never  entered  my  mind,  never  to  my  knowledge  having  lost 
a  single  plant  of  it  from  any  cause  whatever,  since  I  oooif 
menced  its  propagation  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  from 
two  plants  kindly  presented  to  me  by  that  unobtrusive  ^but 
devoted  fragarian,  the  late  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  EaglesoHffii. 

The  only  difficulty  that  first  occurred  to  me  from  mA 
small  beginnings,  was  its  reluctance  to  emit  its  ronasn^ 
especially  early  in  the  season ;  but  this,  now  that  I  have  a 
good  stock  of  plants,  I  must  confess  I  regard  as  one  amongst 
its  numerous  merits ;  for  what  amateur  or  private  grower  d 
this  delicious  fruit  likes  to  see  his  beds  choked  up  with 
innumerable  runners  ?  and  look  what  constant  labour  is  r^ 
quired,  especially  in  large  {dantations,  to  repress  this  ten- 
dency in  many  sorts.  This  opinion  may  not  be  otmoimed 
in  by  those  who  grow  this  variety  for  sale ;  but  even  hen^ 
as  in  the  case  of  the  amateur,  the  only  thinff  needed  ia  a 
little  extra  vigilance  in  looking  after  the  earlieet  xnnnets, 
and  taking  care  to  get  them  well  rooted  as  early  aspswsible 
in  ground  properly  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Let  the 
earnest  fragarian  only  once  accomplish  the  prodnotion  d  a 
good  a*op  of  fruit  from  first  year's  plants  of  La  Constanta 
(and  it  is  easily  done),  and  all  other  di£Gknilties  wiH  ■OOB 
vanish. 

The  early  i>lanting  and  the  necessary  attention  to  Ilia 
plants  to  accomplish  this  end,  will  at  the  same  Ubm 
all  ideas  as  to  the  tenderness  of  this  variety,  if  any 
but  with  me,  as  with  British  Queen,  the  question  of 
ness  has  never  arisen.  I  never  mulch  or  in  any  waj  pietaeb 
my  plants  in  winter.  A  Strawbenr  that  required  sofih. 
petting  would  very  soon  in  my  grounds,  exposed  aa  they  tn, 
be  dug  up.  I  place  my  trust,  on  the  oonfzaij,  in  tLoiwyt 
eipOBnre»  in  ideep  trenching,  inoocpanitfnc  'the  eoiL  wdlnfih 
a  sMderate  quanttty  of  well  ikrnnipnend  iMinm  in  ih* 
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process,  and  allowiiiff  the  ffromid  to  xenuun  some  time  ex- 
posed to  the  son,  aur,  and  weather.  It  is  tben  tol^rafe^ 
nrmly  trodden  over  the  lines  at  the  time  of  plairtinf.  i 
plant  as  early  as  I  can  possibly  raise  my  plants  ^the  Britisli 
Queen  annnally,  from  which  I  get  the  largest  crops ;  the 
I^ants  are  then  dog  in),  and  under  this  treatment  I  know 
of  BO  kinds  more  haardy,  or  that  stand  the  most  inclement 
weather  better  than  La  Constante  and  British  Queen. 

Add  to  the  abore  Cazolhia  Snperba,  and  you  have  the  best 
three  Tarieties  at  present  in  existence.  Any  private  grower 
who  thoronghly  understands  the  culture  and  requirements 
of  these  three  sorts  for  his  main  crops,  can  a^ord  to  specu- 
late witii  the  almost  endless  candidates  that  compete  for 
his  favours  for  early  and  late  production ;  but  after  all,  to 
the  above  varieties  he  can  always  appeal  for  a  never-failing 
snpp^  of  the  handsomest  and  best  fruit  in  size,  form,  colour, 
and  flavour  combined  that  tiie  greatest  connoisseur  need 
wish,  throughout  the  principal  part  of  the  Strawberry  sea- 
son.* There  arc,  unquestionably,  several  others  of  very  great 
merit,  which  it  would  be  almost  invidious  to  particularise ; 
but  every  disinterested  grower  must,  I  think,  admit  that  the 
above  three  sorts  are  unrivalled. 

I  am  anxiously  looking  forward  to  the  results  of  next 
season,  to  test  the  merits  of  Ija  Fertile,  Modele,  and  one  or 
two  other  seedlings,  from  the  extensive  n^pertoire  of  that  dis- 
tinguished raiser,  M.  de  Jonghe,  the  raiser  also  of  La  Con- 
stante. I  am  informed  on  the  best  authority,  that  the 
former  will  be  found  to  possess  all  the  leading  characteristics 
of  La  Constante,  added  to  whuh  it  produces  larger  fruit,  is 
extraocdinarily  prolific,  and  is  more  easily  propagated. 

With  regard  t[>  this  latter  point,  I  have  already  expressed 
my  opinion.  Time,  however,  will  show  whether  La  Con- 
stante will  thus  be  doomed  to  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets. 
Till  suoh  is  the  case  I  shall  pin  my  faith  to  La  Constante, 
as  one  of  my  greatest  favourites,  and  enlarge  my  stock  of  it 
accordingly. — ^Williak  Sodin,  M.D.,  The  Grange,  Kidder- 
minster. 


VAGAEIES  OF  MUSHEOOM  SPAWN. 

I  HAVE  been  a  suoceasAil  cultivator  of  the  Mushroom  in 
a  proper  house,  and,  not  having  one  of  those  houses  at 
present,  I  made  up  two  beds  in  November  with  dung  pre- 
pared in  the  usual  way,  and  spaxmcd  them  at  a  declining 
heat  of  about  80^.  These  beds  I  made  in  a  cold  shut-up 
shed.  I  formed  them  at  the  end,  4  feet  from  the  groimd, 
the  face  of  the  bed  having  an  angle  of  about  30^.  Under 
these  beds  I  have  a  chamber,  in  which  I  kept  up  a  regular 
fermentation  with  dung  and  leaves,  and  I  always  maintained 
a  heat  in  the  beds  of  about  70^  for  at  least  six  weeks,  with 
a  oovezing  of  hay  on  the  top.  I  then  allowed  them  to  cool 
dowm  by  degrees  to  55**,  which  heat  they  have  been  at  for 
a  month,  and  yet  I  do  not  see  the  least  sign  of  Mushrooms. 
I  hare  examined  the  beds,  and  I  find  them  one  mass  of 
spswn,  the  threads  of  which  are  as  thick  as  a  stocking 
nscdle.  The  average  temperature  of  the  shed  is  about  40^. 
Do  you  think  this  is  high  enough?  or  can  you  give  any 
iutnietions  about  them  ?  Do  you  think,  if  I  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house,  that  I  shall  be  successful  ? — H.  Leah. 

(Tt  is  quite  possible  that  you  may  yet  have  a  good  crop 
of  mushrooms,  though  the  description  of  the  spawn  in  the 
bed,  run  as  thick  as  stocking  needles,  makes*  the  matter 
doubtftil,  unless  there  are  also  plenty  of  small  threads  not 
ntnch  thicker  than  the  points  of  needles.  By  the  bed  being 
BO  filled  with  these  threads,  it  seems  to  prove  that  till  the 
first  operations  were  well  and  successfully  performed ;  but 
it  is  just  possible  that  your  fermenting  material,  in  the 
chamber  below  the  bed,  made  the  bed  at  times  too  hot, 
whilst  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  was  becoming  rather 
cooL  Li  such  a  bed,  in  a  shed,  applying  heat  from  below 
must  be  done  with  great  caution.  It  is  safer  to  keep  the 
bed  about  60°  by  top-covering ;  and,  if  the  bed  is  so  kept,  a 
lower  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  around  the  beds  is  of 

*  Xa  Coiutaiite  will  fmit  nearly  •■  late  in  the  season  as  Elton,  and  other 
hta  Unda,  and  it  mav  not  be  icenerally  known  as  yet,  that  in  c  }n8equeDce 
ofllaiiM  colmr,  nniqne,  penetrating,  racf  flavour,  and  its  firm  texture.  It 
nrikli  •■•  of  the  rtarj  bait  presmrei.  I  am  aware  it  will  require  more  than 
«QliBai7  linrtitude  to  oommit  so  good  a  ftult  to  the  preserving- pan,  but  so 
l<Mf  sa  ttie  same  apaca  will  grow  an  eqnal  quantity  of  flmit  fie  for  ail  par- 
PWa  why  not,  aa  with  everythiog  elan  in  hortlcoltore,  grow  the  auperlor 


less  consequence.  Even  to  keep  up  a  moist  atmosphere 
of  65*  wis  would  preffdr  the  fermentmg-he^  to  be  on  the 
floor  of  the  house,  and  not  below  the  b^.  What  we  should 
advise  now  is,  if  the  beds  are  dryish,  to  water  them  with 
water  at  about  80^,  leaving  them,  however,  rather  dry  than 
wet ;  then  place  a  little  olesa  stniw  over  tiie  beds,  and  e^F«r 
that  some  hay,  or  even  some  watmish  litter,  ineresfling  tlie 
quantity  untU  you  &id  the  bed,  on  the  surfkoe,  wtbem 
(about  80°),  when  you  put  your  hand  on  it,  beneath  tke 
straw.  A  httle  fermenting  matter  might  also  be  placed  ttfe 
each  end  of  the  bed,  so  as  to  block  up  the  outiets  -of  iM» 
chamber.  As  soon  as  the  Mushrooms  begin  to  appear/ 
lessen  the  thickness  of  the  covering.  This  heat  on  fhe 
surface  will  encourage  the  working  and  productiveness  of  tlie 
spawn  upwards ;  but  too  much  heat,  sad  continuous,  must 
not  be  given,  or  the  spawn  will  thread,  and  net  pt^duee. 
The  heat,  thus  applied  moderately  at  the  surfi&ce,  does  litiila 
to  heat  the  spawn,  or  injure  it,  to  any  depth.  We  havB 
more  faith  that  this  system  will  answer,  becwnse  you  have 
allowed  the  beds  to  be  not  higher  than  55^  fcrr  a  month. 
Try  this  addition  of  temperature  at  tke  surfsoe.  Of  eounse 
the  temperature  of  the  shed  (40^)  is  too  low,  but  then,  l^ 
this  covering,  you  can  make  the  atmosphere,  near  the  sur-- 
face  of  the  bed,  60°  or  more.  T^eat  your  bed  out  of  doon 
in  the  snme  way.  Examine  the  bed,  and,  if  cold  at  tli» 
surface,  clear  it  all  over ;  lay  on  some  clean  straw,  then  a 
little  warm  litter,  and  then  a  good  portion  of  the  present 
covering,  but  see  that  the  heat  does  not  increase  too  muelu 
Perhaps  the  bed  with  this  2  leet  of  covering  was  too  hot. 
We  never  had  better  Mushrooms  than  in  ridg^  out  of 
doors ;  but  they  require  some  care  in  changeab&  weather, 
and  the  covering  to  be  proportioned  accordingly.  We  shftU. 
be  glad  to  hear  how  you  succeed.  We  have  had  fine  oropa 
five  or  six  weeks  after  spawning.  We  have  had,  also*  fSiB 
crops  three  months  after  spawning ;  and  we  could  not  teU 
why  the  latter  were  so  long  in  coming.  From  six  to  seven 
weeks  is  a  common  time.] 


ROYAL  HOETICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  weekly  Show,  on  the  25th  instant,  the  oljeots 
specially  invited  were  Narcissus,  and  of  these  no  exhibitors 
came  forward.  A  few,  however,  belonging  to  the  Society, 
also  a  number  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  were  placed  upon  the 
table.  Messrs.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  sent  PhalsBUopsis 
Schilleriana,  Dendrobium  speciosum,  Franciscea  confertifiora, 
in  excellent  bloom,  and  a  nice  specimen  plant  of  Hedaroma 
fuchsioides ;  Mr.  Bull,  Chelsea,  a  fine  pan  of  the  Irish  Fern 
(Trichomanea  speciosum),  Cyperus  alternitolius  variegatus, 
and  Pandanus  elcgantissimus ;  Mr.  B.  Cox  two  seedling 
Cinerarias,  of  no  particular  merit ;  and  Mr.  Greeves,  Bays- 
water  Bead,  a  window-box,  fiower-basket,  and  bouquets  for 
sale. 


GLAZING  WrrHOTTT  PLTTY. 

This  is  by  no  means  new.  I  remember  the  late  Mr. 
Knight,  of  King's  Eoad,  Chelsea,  pointing  out  to  me,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  a  house  that  was  glazed  in  the  way  your 
correspondent  speaks  of.  The  bars  were  painted  and  the 
glass  fitted  on,  and  three  or  four  coats  of  thick  paint  filled 
up  all  the  crevices  and  fixed  the  glass ;  but  the  plan  had  no 
particular  advantage  over  putty,  as  thick  paint  was,  on  the 
whole,  more  costly,  and  the  work  was  no  better  done.  There 
was  another  contrivance  adopted  at  the  same  time  to  saTO 
the  lower  squares  of  each  light  from  breaking ;  for  the  con- 
densed moisture  penetrated  between  them  and  the  timber  end 
of  the  light  they  overlapt,  and  the  water  expanding  in  frosty 
weather  brc>ke  the  glass.  To  remedy  this  a  plate  of  zinc 
was  put  across,  and  it  yieldei  to  the  expansion  of  the 
frozen  water.  I  believe  Messrs.  Cottam  &  Hallam,  whose 
position  as  hothouse  builders  was  very  high  about  thirty 
years  ago,  introduced  a  plan  of  glazing  without  putty,  but 
I  cannot  call  to  mind  what.  It  must,  however,  not  have 
succeeded  very  well,  or  it  would  have  been  well  known  ere 
this.  There  are  serious  objections  to  putty,  I  for  one  admit, 
but  with  all  its  faults  we  have  not  yet  found  a  substitute  for 
it  that  is  not  otherwise  still  more  defective.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, to  see  this  remedied.— J.  B. 


JOUBKiL  OF  HOBncnLTCBE  AND  COTTi.OE  GABDEirBB.       lMraiiyii,uK 

THE  ASSOSBTirM:— DECIDtTOUS  TBXE8. 

(CmtiniMd  >Vom  jug*  18S.) 

.BBCOiiiTB  (rax  HOBaa-CHunnn'). 


THiHoT«e-«heitiiatiBfttTMoftiielaivratBize,aiidmikB  I  Iforth  Amerioa,  and  i«MinblM  the  Dreoeding.     "It  ii  << 
1.  .        .  ,       ....._        ,    .  .  . .    I.  _.!.  r.^  t_.  _ robnat  ^wth,  and  ra  Imymi  are  not  qnite 


_  tha  movt  bnuitifiil  of  all  onr  d«oidiiotu  Umb,  both  for    aomewhat 

its  magniflooit  fid^ig«  and  ramaikable  flowen.    It  ia  the  J  so  fonooth.' 

b«ifrlnown  of  exotic  tr««§,  and 

liaa  bMB  more  nrtmidrdT  planted 

than  any  oUier  of  a  onn^  ocaa- 

BMntal  obanoter.    So  freqoantlr 

!■  it  met  with,  that  the  hat  of  ita 

noo  bebw  a  native  would  not  be 

aupeoted  by  othen  than  thoae 

wba  baTe  made  plant*  a  stndj, 

and   mlgeot    of   isqaitj.      The 

Hacao  ohertnnt,  and  ita  kindred 

tofbe.  the  FaTias,  are  beat  adiyted 

to  Ugbt  Boila,  apon  wbich  th«7 
«iD  milta,  althoDgh  they  m^  be 
■teiile  i  in  tenacioiu  oum  they 

are  tJwaja  atnnted  and  anWlthv. 
SocoMn  BTPFOcABcunrx  !■  the 
ocMunon  Horee-ebeitnat,  and  ie 
too  well  known  to  need  deecr^ttion. 
Sereral  nrietiee  of  it  have  been 
Tabed  in  diffbient  ntuaeiieB,  and 
disbribnted  nnder  varion*  namei. 
In  acnne  instanoea  the  distinction 
liardly  appears  anffldent  to  war- 
rant the  aaaiunption  of  the  dif- 
ftreuoe  aacribed  to  them.  The 
Allowing  Du^  be  regarded  aa 
iMing  the  beet 

X.  mbieunda  6iSeie  from  M. 
h^ooaetannm  by  its  leavea  bring 
Aillar  and  m<ae  uneven  on  the 
mtattoo,  and  of  a  deeper  gieen. 
The  trae  ie  also  emallei,  and  of 
leaa  vigoiona  growth,  the  flowers 
have  more  red  than  any  of  the 
apeoiea,  and  planted  aa  a  aingle 
neoimen  on  a  lawn,  or  ia  a  park, 
tnie  tree  ie  without  doubt   tbe 


of  ita  native  home  to  tfaat  <^ 

ohioenida,  and  M.  glabra,  would 

■       doubt  <'^-    •   ■ 


A  cnt>] 


apeciee. 
Uleared 


E.  glabra,  wonld 
ofita  being  a 

:  varied  of  tba 
ia  eold  under  the 
name  at  X.  iMJafate,  and  othcn 
hearing  the  samea  of  M.  ntfre, 
X.  pmcoe,  and  S.  Untiuiia,  have 
been  mentioned,  lite  Aoilitar  with 
which  plant*  mts  be  laised  from 
aeed  baa,  ondonDtedbr,  prodnsed 
vaiiataona,  and  in  eo  handawne  a 
genua  aa  the  JBaonlaa.  anob  cu- 
Bot  be  nnaooeptaUe,  and  if  really 
good  anddiatinct,  would  be  qtpie- 
ciated,  if  aiborionlfaire  can  be  le- 
etored  to  ita  proper  rank  and  ihaie 
of  attention. 

pAvu. 
The  Paviaa  are  io  dooely  allied 
to  Jkcnloa,  that  it  aeema  beat 
to  deaoribe  than  with  the  latter, 
eltbOQgh  it  ia  a  depertnre  tuna 
the  alphabetical  ocder  originally 
intended  to  be  followed.  The 
Paviaa  difEar  Mil;  fron  £eoab» 
in  their  ecoiverging  petala  and 
apiueleeafraiti  they  ace  alaemnd 
emaUer  in  aize.    It  baa  beoi  eom- 

Slained  that  the  Paviaa  are  abovt- 
ved,  bat  if  they  are  laiaed  from 
aeed,  instead  of  being  grafted 
upon  tbeHo»e.obeateiit.  whicliii 
very  frequently  dMie,  it  will  be 
found  tliat  th^  not  only  e&dnn 
for  a  longer  period,  but  attaia  a 
atronger  and  finer  habit.  It  il 
true  uiat  the  pnipagatioii  faj  aeed 
would  render  thwn  lialde  to  vaiy 
alightly,  bnt  that  defect,  if  any, 
would  be  more  than  ecnntar- 
balanced  by  an  improved  flant. 


series  hj  the  name  of  M.  coooinea, 

Msoa,  uid  cornea. 

M.  0HIOXH8IS  ia  found  wOd  on 

the  banke  of  the  Ohio,  in  North 

America.    It  differs  &om  the  com* 

mon  kind  in  having  larger  and 

more  undolating  leaves,  luid  ita 

fruit  ia  aaid  to  be  about  half  the 

■ice  of  that  of  £,.  Mppocaatanum. 

IiOudon  was  of  opinion  that  it  ia 

nothing  more  than  a  variety  of 

the  oommon  apeciee,  and  &r  in- 
ferior to  it  in  point  of  bean^. 

Sy  another  authority  it  is  atated 

that  it  has  never  flowered  in  Eng' 

lattd,  but  thia  ia  not  correct,  ainoe 

one  of  thcee  in  the  Boyal  Hcc- 

tiooltoial    Sodety'a    Qudm    at 

Chiswiok,    is    reoordad    to    have 

bl0omcd  in  188G,  and  vai7  pro- 

iMUyaitice. 

M.  auBiu,  another  North  Ame- 
rican spedea,  of  which  little  is 

^^wn,  is  described  as  a  low  tree 

witit  leafleta  of  a  pale  green,  vetr 
imooth.  "  l^e  whole  ^ntiaoom- 
Mratively  glabron^  and  even  the 
hiit  parties  of  that  qnalita." 

T*  would  thus  aeem  to  be  a  ffis- 

onet  variety,  but  it  must  be  con-  be  wanting.    Earif 

baaed  that  more  information  ia  neoeesary  to  be'able  to  I  rieties  of  all  showy-flowered  trees  are  very  i 
>'>B0^*^  it  accurately.  I  cause  th^  prolcmg  the  season  of  m~i— t»g      Tsilj  Iwtnf 

ji       r,r^,  1,  a   .,Hv»  a  *b-  iteeats  of  Xanttiokv,  in | Tari-ttea  <i bee*,  and  trees  whidi  n^«Mir  Imsm  kM 


are  from  North  America,  i4«m 
tbey  are  called  Bockfs  Eye  Ch«t- 
nuti;  but  in  the  colder  parte  of 
India  two  roetaea  have  beaa  &- 
covered,  called  Favia  indka,  and 
P.  punduana,  which  vaj  be  taad 
capable  of  existing  in  our  ctimaK 
and  may  add  some  new  feature  to 
the  genua. 

London  remarka  on  the  ftonliM 
and  Pavia, "  That  nuiaerymeB  who 
propagate  varietiea  of  uieaa  and 
other  select-flowering  trees,  eogU 
alw^V^  to  keep  spQcinMai  plMU 
in  their  own  gronads,  fton  lAkh 
to  take  scioue  fi^  the  pttMagatio 
of  varieUee  rema^afale  te  mmft 
peculiar  or  diatiaotive  tetna. 
Such  varieties  shoold  not  be  nised 
from  seed;  baoanse,  thoiu^  VtmA 
can  be  BO  donbt  bnt  that  tka 
progeny   would   bear   a  gwatil 


(eny   would   bea 
mlilanaa  to  the 


^Ji 
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I  wmmtm,  ave  also  d^Norable,  and  in  this  zetpect  the 
Hdietfaiit  Taries  eiiseedmglj."  Aa  all  the  apeoiea  of 
tna  and  F^via  seed  freely,  and  hybridise  afanoat  as 
with  each  other,  the  .Sscalus  also  with  the  Psfia.,  a 
ahondaaoe  of  Tarie- 
iight  be  raised.  All 
isent  recognised  are 
beaatifhl,  and  it  is 
>  all  to  be  regretted 
beir  nmnber  can  be 
f  increased. 
iABi7BBA(TheBed- 
ed  PftTia)  is  a  slen- 
owing  tree  from  ^e 
lains  of  Virginia 
^ittolina.  It  pro- 
flowers  of  a  brown- 
rlet  cokmr  in  May 
ne. 

C.AVA  (The  Yellow- 
id   Pftvia).  — This 
differs  from  P.  ra- 
i    being   a   much 
sr  planty  assuming 
he  character  of  a 
4s  its  name  im- 
iie  flowers  are  yel- 
e  leaves  are  pnbe- 
and   much    paler 
lose  of  P.  mbra. 
appears  to  be  the 
ang  link  between 
B  and  Pavia,  as  it 
s  of  the  character 
It  loses  its  foliage 
ad  of  summer,  so 
B  frequently  We 
eginning  of  Sep- 

BOOLOB.  —  This 
considered  rather 
than  a  tree,  as  it 
1  seen  above  5  or 
n  height,  when 
tnn  seed,  but  at- 
laige  size  when 

npon    .Ssculus 
tanum;  it  is  then 
B  short-lived. 
Bn>A  is  described 
on  as   being  a 
Btinct     variety, 
ght  to  be  in  ge- 
ivation.    There 
it  of  it  in  the 
orticultural  So* 
arden  at  Chis- 
I  flowers  are  va- 
with     yellow, 
d  purple. 
•■OTA  is  another 

little  attended 
igh  it  is  known 
» in  all  the  most 
features  of  its 
B  name  is  the 
.  Pavia,  which 
ay  appropriate. 
cr  was,  a  plant 
le  Boyal  Horti- 
Msiety's  grounds 
ok.  Will  some 
member  en- 
o  retrieve  the 
r  getting  this 
'  trees  almost 
and  which  are 

enstat  Chiswick,  propagated  and  distribnted? 
wm  for  a  world  of  good  to  be  done  in  this  way. 
•OOABPA   (The    Large-froited  Pfcvia).  —  Loudon 


lis 


^"^  mw  c^lS?™^*^  ^^'^  ^-  Wppocaatanum 

the  commonHorse-cheBtnut,but  the^ffil^  t^^S£ 

and  of  a  pale  red  odour 
niixed  with  yellow.  The 
branches  are  rareading 
and  loose,  and  the  whole 
^  has  an  open,  graoe- 
rol  appearance,  quite  dif- 
ferent firom  the  oompact- 
ness  of  form,  and  ri^dity 
of  branches  which  belong 
to  most  of  the  varietiea 
of  iEsculus  and  Pavia." 

P.  XACBOSTAOHTA  is  a 

shrub  with  loose  racemes 
of  white    flowers,   with 
loDj^  projecting  stamens, 
which  give  the  spike  a 
fine  fringed  appearanoe. 
It  IS  also  remariuble  for 
Its    large    deep    green 
leaves,  entire,  and  very 
even   in   thefr    outline. 
"  This  variety  comes  into 
flower  about  a  month  or 
six  weeks  later  than  the 
other    .£sculace»,    and 
continues    flowering,   in 
the  case  of  large  ^mts, 
on  moist  soils,  for  three 
months,  or  longer,  form- 
ing one  of  the  greatest 
floral  ornaments  of  the 
shrubbeiy   at  a   season 
when  very  few  trees  are 
in  flower.     The  flowers 
are  agreeably  framnt, 
and  the  spreading  leaves 
beinff  supported  on  long 
slender    petioles,   whi^ 
from  theur  graceful  dis- 
position, combined  with 
the  feathery  lightness  of 
the  racemes  of  flowers, 
gives  the  whole  plant  an 
air  of  elegance  quite  dif- 
ferent   from   any  other 
species  of  dwarf  Pavia." 
— Adolphus  H.  Knirr. 
(To  be  ooatinued.) 


GOOSXBBRBT     SXXI>. 
LINOS.  —  I    THINK    yOUT 

correspondent    at    page 
131,  need  not  be  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  result  of 
his  experiment.  To  have 
raised  two  reaUy  new  and 
excellent  varieties  is  no 
small  success.    I  would, 
however,  recommend  any 
who  wish  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  this  line, 
not  to  trust  to  chance 
seedlings,  but  to  artifi- 
cially   fertilise.       Some 
years  ago,  I  took  White- 
smith as  a  female  parent, 
and  fertilised  withHedge- 
hog  and  Pitmaston  Green 
Oage,  Four  plants  of  each 
were  raised.   Those  from 
Hedgehog  were  coarseaad 
inferior  to  botii  parents. 

Amongtheothermurwere 
two  good  Yellows— one  remarkably  good,  which  has  been  pre- 
served, but,  unfortunately,  it  seems  a  bad  bearer.  Somyown 
success  is  not  great,  but  I  think  I  took  the  right  road.— 8.  B. 


PatU  maorostsdiya. 


JOTmSJX  OP  HOETIOUETffBE  AM)   COTTXSB   OJ 


"Own  t^m  a  gmie,  iraen  Louis  Fhmppe 
I  .hmned  to  be  atn^litig  abont  the  petagah 
fjfuim)  at  VaiMilleB,  takiiiz  notes  and  mokiCi 
nw  of  my  ejea.     Among  other  thingH  I  was  m 


THE  HmA^a'-T.T.K  KLIW. 

"Own  opm  a  time,"  iriien  Louis  FhiUppe  wu  king, 

tetagarie  (kltehoii 

making  the  beat 

Among  otlier  thinga  I  was  much  atmck 

.  HI  qmiktitiea  of  the  above-mentioned  kind 

of  Plnm.  Large  baaketefiil  were  arranged  in  a  row,  and 
noi*  atiU  being  garthered.  I,  thinking  the  king  a  wiae  and 
«Mnoi>ioal  raler,  iiiqnired  if  they  were  not  &)r  market,  but 
«••  pHnnptly  t<dd  that  the;  were  highly  valued  by  the 
tajtiStun^,  aad  wore  naed  for  compdtea  and  preaerving  to 
SB  eaarmon*  extent.  I  did  not  then  appreciate  them,  for 
iiaoook«d  fliey  ware  dry  and,  to  a  certain  ertent,  flavourieas. 
Thy  pretty  little  Flnm  mnat  not,  however,  thus  be  judged, 
tn  pTWMved  whole,  withont  augar  and  without  water,  in 
IwtueB,  it  acqcdiea  the  most  debcious  aroma  ever  smelt  of 
tasted,  and  this  ia  mere  powerful  when  the  fruit  are  placed 
ia  A  pudding  or  a  comp6te  and  served  up  hot.  When  made 
■■to  a  jam  withoat  tlieir  stonee  they  are  alao  moat  deliciona, 
tlM  flavoiir  being  so  rich  and  delicate.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Meta  it  is  called  Hirabelle  de  Metz,  and  is  grown  to  a 
gnat  extent  at  Nancy,  and  throughout  the  east  of  FrLince. 
The  tree  aeeme  to  require  a  rather  diy  dimate,  and  would 
«lanbtlMa  ncoeed  well  in  the  calcareous  soils  of  the  eaat  of 
Bnglaad.  The  teat  summer  being  dry  and  warm  the  crop  here 
ms  abundant^  and  I  never  remember  seeing  anything  in 
frnit  cnltoM  taoie  intereBting  than  the  prettrf  buah-like 
1mm,  not  larger  than  a  good-sized  Gooseberry  bush,  liter- 
ally oo*si«d  with  their  bright  golden  fruit,  spotted  with  red, 
onl,  and  about  the  aim  of  small  Damsona.— T.  R. 


but  ohtalnabb  at  a 

verychM^. 

I.  Atti—  wlimlim. 

r^nltya  ITaifiv.  .        .,.    j 

Xpidendmm  vittlBntm.—i.  sabl*  mjUu  at  ■ 

*zJ™<^™  ^^  «d  p*u.  or  «i£i^ JfiLiff  ' 

whkb  lr«liBoatp««ull*itoOfohldii  lip*«jp  arnjaoaj 
.  Zj™""  Stti.n»H.— nowon  Tetjl»tIB  ;^  ™»rl»l[J^  " 

OdDi/ojfoHiiiii  jrondt.— Flowen 
brown.  Uisr-like. 

crbuon  tavliC.    A  lovely  lein,  cnlti™!*  la  »•  n«™tw"l- 
The  following  ordinarily  flower  in  wintn  and  orfy  spi 

boaidea  those  already  mentioned ! — 


OAT   OBCHIDS.  AND   OECHIDS    FLOWERING 
IN  WINTER  AND  SPRING. 

"'B.  H.'  would  beDHieh  obliged  by  being  informed  wlucti 
ace  the  twelve  beat  and  gayest  Orchida,  and  alao  by  having 
a  ahoit  list  of  thoae  wbkh  flower  in  winter  or  early  spring." 

Whex  one  eaaaya,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  ii 
Mtieepandent,  to  name  "the  best  and  gayest  twelve '~ 
Achids,  out  of,  perhnps,  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred 
iQwiea  in  culti^tioD,  he  £nds  it  needful  to  guard  himsell' 
M  two  caveMe.  Fint,  he  cannot  have  a  peraona!  kaowledg(.> 
M  all  the  apedei  grown,  partieulaily  the  more  recent  intro- 
Aietions ;  aeeontfly,  he  can  give  only  his  own  opinion ;  and 
in  a  matter  of  taste  ao  arbitrary  as  the  comparative  b^aut^ 
of  floirers,  othera  may  very  legitimately  demnr  to  hia  con- 
ifluaione.  I  think  the  fbUowiog  dozen  may  be  named  as  the 
very  crAiM  de  Jaerdnu  of  this  glorious  order;  though  it  wouH 
be  euy  to  -make  up  the  number  to  twenty  with  scarcely  s, 
diminntion  of  lihe  claim.  The  letters  pre&ied  indicate  that 
thoae  kinds  flower  in  the  colder  period  of  the  year ;  l.  late 
in  antnmn,  occasionally  protracted  into  winter ;  w,  Novem- 
ber to  Febmary ;  x,  early,  say  Uarch  or  April 

A/ndti  FitlibiBit,  or  nan'Miini,  or  nMlt.—Tbeie  Date  ar*,*iwTlupi, 
ttie  flatM  m  (big  toialr  nd  Ingnnt  gEHui. 
i.CitMiralaM«'a.—Tb«gnuiUe,iadibencliciiin»n  purple  of  (be  U|i, 


.STi. 

-Flowon  -tiT 

pikeiDf  flow 

»-  111; 

Sffll 

ir.  T.  woeii.— Howm  »»rc(lliin 

.?" 

Perhaps  the  above  will  aoarcely  aaawai 
request  lor  "  a  short  list ; "  but  it  is  eai^ 
could  not  well  omit  any  known  to  ma  aa  n 
ditiona.— P.  H.  O. 


FAILURE  OF  HYACINTHS  IS  ( 
Mt  Byaontha  in  gUssea  have  riMB.  ap  ffmrim  TfciT 
did  very  furly  at  first  and  hare  eweUvt  iMrtB,  fcllaiwwp 
BM  only  about  1^  InA  taw,  aiAtk*  ftnnMfikn^'MV 
half  protradod.  an  be^lHfac  to  taM:M*.«»Mi.  jl 
ten  t^tmgU-  ttM  Mte'BMMtl  Hmmt,  «*«r>MRM  ^a 
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_, ja  haire  been  and  we  kept  to  thfc 

r  of  ft  warm  n>om  bj  da^,  and  in  k  vaim  corner  I^ 
vi^t.  CkoeoMa  ia  poti  under  tbe  aame  eondltiona  have 
eoma  Into  flower.— T.  O.  C. 


. nmeBW  tfait  T«ar, 

M&un  the  bnllw  being  taken  np 

in  Holland  b«ltee  thc^  tef  a  been  pwfaoted,  in  order  to 
nppbtiteTwjearljdeiUHtdforlbeninthuooimtir.  Wc 
bar  ttuKt  jon  omnot  vd  yonr  HyMintha.  T17  Ika  effect  at' 
ad^ng  <me  drop  of  ipiiit  of  barteHom  to  tbe  water  in  Moli 
glHi.  Change  tbe  water  enrj  weoli:,  adding  the  aaine 
■man  qnaotit?  of  the  hMtiabam  to  the  freah  water.] 


HEATING  A  SMALL  CUCUMBEE-HOUEE, 
BxTHa  a  poor  man,  witb  every  nunate  of  the  iay  occapied 
in  bneiseaa,  yet  being  pacsioiutelf  fond  0 '  " 
ticnttnre  generall;,  I  do  manage  by  gett 


Hi  yet  being  pe4sioiutely  fond  of  flowers,  uid  hor- 
e  generall;,  T  do  manage  by  gettinj 
goinif  to  bed  very  late,  to  cairy  out  Tom 


(  np  eatly,  and 
Mooto'b  advioe. 
"'that  the  best  of  all  w^b  to  lengthen  our  days,  is  to  steal  ft 
few  hours  from  the  night;"  finding,  also,  some  truthiul 
CoUBoIation  in  Longfellow*  woids — 

'*  If  70U  W4at  ft  tblBfl;  dfiiUi  joa  mut  do  It  ^oontlf,  Jcho/' 
So  much  for  preamble. 

In  my  spare  mornings  and  evenings  Inst  aummer  I  bnilL 
myself  a  arnuU  hoase,  which  yon  woidd  designate  "  a  pit," 
X  think.  I  boDgfat  yoor  "  He»ting  Mannal,"  and  "  Green- 
honsea,"  &c.,  and  osipital  littie  bo^  they  are,  bnt  I  cannot 
find  exactly  what  ante  n^  caie  in  heating  by  gaa,  as  I 
wuit  to  do.  Well,  this  Httle  hoase,  tdlow  me  to  cM  it 
ao,  is  18  feet  long,  *i  feet  wide  (don't  laugh),  4  feet  to  the 
glaaB  in  front,  and  Ti  ibet  to  the  glass  at  top.  I  have  sunk 
we  path  1  fbot  or  more  to  get  head  room.  I  take  18  inches 
off  the  widthfiv  path,  aathoogji  I  yield  tone  tnaninreniect 
jbrerinoUne,  Idonotwiditoaeett  in  my  little  place,  alheit 
I  am,  what  Misa  Uitfeid  «IUed  na  all,  a  vagtdmnd,  alas !  a 
baohelort  Well,  ij  feet wfflbe  U inches,  IS  from  that  wfll 
leave  36inchee  for  border  in  front.  Now,  in  this  ^ace 
IBftet  long,  and  S  feet  wide,  last  June  I  pnt  a  little  haU- 
spoit  dang  fiomvyfrsane,  soma  loom  andlesrfmonMon  tbe 
top,  and  pnt  in  rii  Cnennber  plants  strong  onee,  aiod  six 
Helwie.  I  trained  tbent  up  the  roof,  and«Qt  scoras  of  Co. 
onmbers,  and  fifteen  Melons,  ripe,  tuid  pronoonced  of  good 
flavour.  This  was  to  the  estooishment  of  my  friecde  who 
laughed  at  my  euthosiaBm  at  first.  How,  I  want  to  heat 
this  little  place-  I  am  so  engaged  aa  to  fear  that  the  fire  of 
an  oi^nary  fiae,  &e.,  would  he  neglected,  and  X  luve  a  great 
&ncy  for  gaa.  I  noticed  recently  what  strikes  me  as  a 
eapital  litUe  boUer,  and  I  think  I  can  have  one  made  of 
gaWanised  iron  bymy  neighbocr  the  tinker,  nach  cheaper, 
and  aa  effective.  Pleaaesayif  earthenware  pipes  (8  or  4  inch,  j 
whidt?)  would  do,  and  where  they  can  be  proenred,  what  I 
langth,  and  would  one-inch  or  two-inch  lead  pipes  do  to 
eonneot  with  the  boiler?  One  pipe  to  ran  alon^  in  front 
eloae  to  the  ventnator  for  top  heat,  the  return-pipe  to  go,  ! 
i  with  clinkers,  Ac,  below  the  soil.    I  want  to  ---  ' 


seIf,ifyon  debar  the  dear  girls  and  their  oinoline.  Now, 
von  want  to  heat  this  litUe  narrow  place,  and  «nah  to  havo 
bottom  uid  top  heat,  and  to  do  It  with  gaa,  whjoh  for  your 
drenmetances  has  many  advantages,  ai  by  regulating  tbo 
tap  yon  can  also  regulate  the  power  of  the  gaa  jets,  ho  as 
jnat  to  keep  the  water  womt.  But  for  this  we  behave  tb« 
simplest  plan  would  hBvebeeuasmallfrimB()eoatside,anda 
sntMl  fine  aome  4i  inches  wide,  ineide  meosnre,  to  go  below 
yomr  bed,  and  return  by  the  pathway  to  the  i^imney.  Or 
if  ^sQ  mmely  wished  top  heat,  a  small  gaa  stove,  or  a  siaall 
brick  Amott's  stove  would  have  answered  every  purpoM. 
To  make  either  of  these  answer  for  both  kinds  of  heat,  bowp 
ever,  would  require  a  chamber  round  them,  and  more  troabla 
in  the  management.  On  the  whole,  than,  we  approve  of 
BOoh  a  little  copper  boiler  as  yon  allnde  to,  an  made  by  lb. 
Lynch  White,  and  if  the  water  is  not  heated  above  170^  w 
180°,  there  will  be  bo  necessity  for  the  iron  jacket  bmng 
placed  round  it.  No  doubt  yow  neighbonr  will  make  ono  (u 
galvaniead  iron  cheaper,  but  it  win  not  last  bo  long.  We 
see  no  nececsity  for  the  air-tap  in  the  boiler.  If  you  have  a 
small  supply  cistern  at  the  behest  point  of  your  fioW'P^e, 
that  will  be  quite  auffident. 

We  would  not  advise  yon  to  hsie  earthenwore-pipee  ia 
such  a  nice  little  house,  bnt  to  have  too  nine-feet  metal 
lengths  for  top  heat,  and  the  some  for  bottom  heat.    Ton 


I  have  an  air-pipe  in  the  highest  part  of  the  flow-pipe,  there 
will  be  no  neeii  of  an  ^-pipe  in  the  boiler,  I  siippose.  If 
the  encloeed  plan  will  heat  60  feat  of  four-inch  pipe,  and 
Bj  paping  will  only  be  about  36  feet,  so  much  the  better  for 
aw.  One  more  quay  I  must  trouble  you  with,  and  that  is 
tke  heat  kind  of  Cucumber  to  grow  in  a  hoase.  l4Mt  year 
I  had  what  should  have  been  lyrea'  Black  Spine,  but  it  was 
A  wfaita  ana.  The  Melon  was  Bromham  Hall,  but  out  of  the 
s«  ware  two  qnita  difiteest  from  the  others, — 


a  your  snooesa.    The  cutting  bo 


[We  ocaigrfttalBta  y 


iulata  yon  . 

rrs,  and  fifteen  good  Mdons  from  a  low  house 
wnftMbokkog.  «1  feat  wide,  4  feat  to  the  glsaa  in  front, 
■M'TiftattoglSM  atbaek.  ia  proofthatin  aadi  a  home 
TM'hH*  Jnaa  waD.    no  linking  of  the  IMnohpatliwar  to 


I  aupoortsfor  earthenware,  and  if  aleak  todc  place  below  yonr 
I  clinkers,  &o.,  it  would  bo  diffionlt  to  get  at  it.  With  nine- 
I  feet  iengthe,  which,  if  throe  or  four-inch  will  cost  from 
I  2s.  6(1.  to  3s.  per  yard,  you  need  bavo  no  more  thsn  one 
:  joint  in  tbe  middle  of  your  house.  We  would  not  olgeat  to 
I  the  boiler  bdng  12  or  15  inches  in  heif>fat  ineteed  of  lOJ^. 

Now,  as  fr^>m  what  you  say,  we  should  judge  you  wish  the 
matter  to  be  as  simple  as  possible,  so  that  you  and  yonr 
neighbour  may  do  all  the  work  rsquiiad,  Uiis  is  how  we 
.  wotud  advise  you  to  do.  Get  your  bailer  of  stxoog  golvamsad 
iron  if  you  like,  or  even  block  tin,  only  it  will  not  last  ao 
long.  Sot  the  boiler  so  lar  raised  above  the  fioor  that  y«a 
can  turn  a  rough  broom  of  hair  inside  frequently  to  keep 
I  it  clean,  and  moke  anre  that  the  smtAe-cpeulng,  thou^ 
sniall,  is  kept  dear,  Uiat  the  gae-smoke  may  eacspe  <tatc£ 
the  house  instead  of  being  sent  bock  again.  The  apace 
of  outlet  should,  however,  be  small,  and  the  throat  shonld 
have  a  plate  across,  to  send  the  heated  air  hack  ngnin  like  a 
damper,  with  two  other  Email  holes  at  the  eiilc  to  let  it 
escape.  Then  the  next  thing  ia  to  have  a  flange,  or  a  hole 
'  made  at  top  and  bottom  for  a  oue-incU  lead  pipe  to  be  firmly 
soldered  to  each  place,  for  connecting  the  top  and  bottom 
pipes  for  heating.  These  w^  heat  quickly  if  made  of  gal- 
vanised iron  or  tin,  but  they  will  not  last  a  lifetime  like 
j  the  cast  iron  ones.  Now,  as  already  said,  we  will  only  have 
I  two  joints  in  these  pipes,  and  that  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
'  house.  At  both  ends  of  tbe  house  wo  will  use  wooden  plugs 
for  the  ends  of  the  pipes,  and  through  these  we  will  take  the 
::onnecting  lead  pipes.  Thus  for  tlie  flow-pipe,  we  will  set 
it  in  ita  place,  mofce  a  plug— say  G  inches  long,  with  a  hole 
in  the  middle  of  it  scarcely  an  Inch  in  diameter,  and  through 
that,  and  fastened  secui^ly  with  white  lead,  we  will  place 
the  end  of  tbe  inch  fiow-j.ipe  from  the  boiler;  the  retncn- 
oipe  w^  be  done  the  same  way.  Then  we  fasten  the  joints 
if  the  pipes  in  the  middle,  seeinK  that  they  properly  flt,  and 
after  pnttiog  in  some  tow  and  red  lead  at  the  sockets,  we  fill 
3p  firmly  with  the  same,  using  a  thin  spatula  and  a  mallei^ 
or  even  Portland  cement,  pi:5hed  firmly  in  when  aa  tough  aa 
it  can  well  be  made.  Then  at  !  iio  further  and,  we  nsa  a 
timilar  plDg  to  each  pipe,  and  connect  them  together  with  a 


aomplete. 

But  you  have  as  yet  no  water  in  the  boilar  or  pipes,  and 
have  left  no  means  for  letting  it  in.  We  have  Qioughl^ 
hewever,  of  ftU  that.  We  would  in  placing  the  fiow-pipe  of 
nearly  IS  feet  make  tbe  farther  end  Home  8  inches  higher 
than  the  end  next  the  boiler.  At.that  highest  end  we  wanU 
dbrill  a  hole — aay  I  inch — in  the  pipOi  behind  the  plug,  fix  & 
nia-inch  pipe  into  it  seenrelf  tiy  one  end,  and  the  other  end 


, the  bottom  of  a  small  dstem,  to  rest  0 

I^e— say  iSinabealTlB.  Wood  wiU  do  aa  well  aaanythtag, 
~^~~— »— ™i"JiKin.  Hate  you  pnt  in  the  water  hIow^, 


JOVKSAL  OF  HOBTICITLTUKB  AND  COTT^aB  aASDEKEB. 


[  riknitr  »,  iMt. 


•nd  wlien  ftiQ  Qiia  datem  irill  ftlwofs  tall  you  how  the 
phwB  aM  nipplied,  and  will  serve  at  an  air-outlet  u  welL 
We  prefer  fiUmffanch  aplaoe^irl;,  that  the  air  majesiatpe 
u  the  water  tdtea  its  plaoe.  The  lower  pipe  should  deicend 
tm  gadjuHj  to  tiie  boilei  u  the  npper  one  rises  to  it.  One 
nmuk  moce  as  to  thia  lower  pipe.  The  higher  it  lies  in  the 
bed — that  is,  the  higher  above  the  bottom,  aye  or  even  the 
top,  of  the  boOer,  the  better  it  will  act.  And,  again,  if  the 
bottom  of  tiie  bed  it  concreted  bo  as  to  hold  water,  at  least 
to  a  degree,  and  the  corerisg  of  dinkers  is  so  thin  as  to  be 
near  your  plunging-bed,  or  growing-bed,  t^e  more  will  the 
OTDe  tell  OS  a  promoter  of  bottom  heat.  It  is  tme  that  heat 
wQl  rise,  but  it  is  equally  tme  that  if  sach  a  pipe  be  covered 
with  a  fbot  of  rough  rubble,  the  heat  will  be  in  a  great  mea- 
enre  confined  to  the  mbUe,  especially  if  this  is  placed  very 
open,  and  there  is  no  admittance  of  air  to  these  openings. 
u  a  few  email  openings  Srtaa  the  pathway  of  the  house  are 
in  connection  with  uiese  openings,  the  heat  will  ascend 
more  freely.  If  the  material  become  very  dry,  or  the  bottom 
of  the  bed  be  caked  with  diyness,  the  heat  will  not  ascend 
well;  but  either  in  yonr  bed  for  cuttings,  or  for  Cucumbers, 
70a  can  Ie*Te  a  few  small  drain-pipes  standing  up,  one  end 
above  the  soil,  and  the  other  among  the  clinkers,  and  pouring 
wkter  in  will  oaose  the  heat  to  rise  more  kindly  and  ~~' 


succeed.  OfCucambers,  CBrter'flChampion,Munro's&bley, 
and  Sion  House  Improved,  are  good  for  such  a  hoose.  Brom- 
hani  Hall  is  a  good  Melon ;  Tomer's  Gem,  and  Golden  Per- 
fection, are  also  good.] 


COMMENDATIONS  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE 
E08E  SHOW. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  an^est  that  it  would,  I  think,  give 
great  satiafectioa  to  eihibitws  at  this  Show  if  good  stands 
ot  flowers  not  in  the  pvite-Iist  were  highly  commended  01 
oouunended,  as  is  done  at  poultry  shows  ?  We  cannot  all 
take  ptites,  but  I  must  say  that  it  is  not  Batis&ctoty,  after 
idl  one's  trouble  and  expense,  to  be  altogether  unnoticed. 
Theeipense  of  a  few  cards  would  be  so  trifling,  and  the 
gratification  given  to  exhibitors  so  great  if  this  plan  were 
adopted,  that  I  am  Burprised  no  one  has  thought  of  it 
before— P. 


re,  which  upon  examination  a  ahitft  lime  afk^waidt,  I 

had  set  the  roots  workiag  nioely,  in  &at,  the  boder 

iras  like  a  mild  hotbed.  The  vines,  which  wne  fonnadj 
trained  two  to  a  light,  were  every  alternate  one  oat  dovn  to 
tbe  front  Bash,  and  tlioee  remaining  cloee-pmned  on  tbe 
t-pur-syatem,  and  painted  with  a  mixture  of  aoft  so^  sul- 

'The  Vines  were  gently  started  in  the  beginning  of  Uuoh; 
they  broke  weU  ana  stningly,  and  piodnoM  llSmisohe*  d 
tveU-flavoured  and  well-eoloured  fruit,  the  bmuliei  aTBraging 
ii  lb.  each,  being  more  than  doable  theot^of  theSNTiona 
j«ar,  and  they  were  quite  fne  from  mildew  tU  Humigh  the 

The  BOrtB  are  Chasselas  Mnsqnf,  Sweetwater,  Wibnot's 
Slack  Hamburgh,  and  UuBCat  Hamburgh,  aiid  I  must 
aot  omit  to  mention,  that  tbe  bouse  has  to  do  Aatj  oi  a 
ivarm  greenhouse.  The  Vines  have  made  oiidtal  strong 
wood  t£i8  season,  perfectly  clean,  and,  in  fiut,  have  done  ^ 
that  could  be  desired  of  them. 

I  have  detailed  this  experiment  in  tlia  hope  that  it  might 
throw  some  light  on  the  causa  and  core  of  mildew,  or,  at 
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dryine  1 
should  fa 


SUCCESSFUL  VINE-LIFTING. 
_  HAVTNa  read  in  your  exoelient  Journal  an  artide  on  Vine- 
lifting,  in  answer  ii  a  correspondent  signjnghimBelf  "  J.  H.. 
MoinuMre,"  and  as  fecta  in  gardening  are  usually  worth 
recording,  I  will  state  my  own  eiperience  on  the  subject. 

In  a  lean-lo  vinery  of  about  30  feet  in  length,  lofty  and 
well  built,  the  Vines  were  planted  about  fifteen  years  ago. 
and  bore  well  for  several  years ;  but  owing  to  over-cropping 
and  high  feeding  with  manure  water  (than  which  nothing 
apoUa  a  Vine-border  sooner),  they  gradually  dwindled  and 
suffered  so  much  from  mildew,  shwiking,  ic,  that  it  wa* 
necessary  to  do  something  by  way  of  remedy.  My  eraployei- 
suggested  catting  the  old  Vines  out  and  replanting  with 
joung  ones,  but  not  liking  the  idea  of  doing  this  without 
giving  them  a  chance,  I  obtained  his  permission  to  give 
them  one  more  year,  in  which,  if  possible,  to  regain  their 
diaracter.  I  at  onoe  set  to  work  to  take  out  the  old  border 
and  ra-make  it.  I  had  every  handful  of  the  old  soil  token 
out  to  the  depth  of  5  feet,  and  to  my  consternation  found 
that  the  few  roots  of  the  Vines  had  gone  straight  down 
B  feet  throDKh  the  border,  and  alter  m^ing  their  va.v 
through  the  drainage  had  penetrated  into  the  subsoil  somu 
S  or  4  feet  farther,  which  made  me  almost  despair  of  doinj; 
anything  with  them,  as  the  only  rooU  that  I  could  preservu 
were  about  the  thickness  of  a  man'e  thumb,  and  about  a 
yard  long,  I  worked  away  and  made  a  new  border  of  the 
nsoal  materials,  having  first  moperly  drained  it,  but  thia 
time  only  3  feet  deep.  The  Vines  were  replanted  on  the 
fflrd  of  December,  1863,  which,  I  believe,  according  to  tbe 
isual  theorr  on  the  suhjaot,  is  the  wrong  time/but  th=? 
emit  proved  that  thia  mle  is  not  without  eioeption.  Let  me 
"to,  however,  that  I  waa  obliged  to  do  it  then  or  not  at  all 
TJ"i  b^-dfiF  wa^  then  oot«»^  ip  with  2  or  "  *>6t  of  ataUe 


Avran  ao  much  frost  and  snow  as  we  luve  had  at  inter- 
vals daring  the  last  five  or  six  weeka,  the  aoil,  wheta  due 
attention  was  paid  t«  trenching,  ridging,  and  fbrfcing,  may 
be  expected  to  have  received  maoh  benefit  by  their  pori^ring 
and  pulverising  action,  and  to  be  now  in  a  good  ccmdituo 
for  some  of  the  principal  crops.  As  we  may  now  eneot 
winds,  less  intense  fi^wt  and  mina  aBii,  no  tnw 
be  loet  in  making  good  all  dofloJOTCiM  in  aotomn 
plantations  of  Cabbages,  and  getting  in  fiirthwith  a  new 
plantation  of  the  strongest  and  healthiest  pl>Bta  to  fi»lIow  in 
sacoession.  A  small  portion  of  seed  of  aona  good  Tarie^ 
■honld  also  be  sown  in  a  sheltered  oonur,  f&  ariiar  to  lutn 
plants  at  command  and  that  may  be  depeodad  opoa  at  the 
moment  they  are  required.  The  spaoe  allotted  tat  Canotei 
Onions,  Beet,  &e.,  should  be  constantly  finked  19  on  anitaUa 
mominga,  exposing  to  the  inftnftnffft  of  ^hib  atiaow"'  "  ~  ~~ 
muoh  sur&ce  in  as  rough  a  conditioa  aa  peaidbl^ 
to  have  it  in  good  w<^ing  order  hj  seed-tiBa^  < 

feat  approaching.    Ca/^i^/natn,      '        '    ' 

frame,  and  look  orer  the  seedli  .„ 
also  the  seedling  plants  of  Lettnoee,  I 
little  dry  sand  or  dry  earth  amongst  them,  as  th^  an  Taf 
liable  to  damp  off  at  this  season ;  also  thin  them  out  if 
crowded,  as  nothing  tends  more  than  this  to  oanae  them  to 
fog-off.  CeUrg,  mue  a  small  sowing  in  heOit.  Pamt^,  now 
is  a  good  time  to  sow  tlie  main  crop  in  ground  deeply  tirenohB^ 
witli  the  manure  at  the  bottom ;  it  is  a  very  naefbl  vege- 
table, and  none  pt^  better  &yt  care  in  oaltiTation.  PoWms 
of  an  early  si^  may  now  be  planted  on  a  warm  south  bead«. 
Trenching  and  manuring  may  still  be  carried  on.  Let  tta 
edgings  of  walks  be  made  good,  and  the  grmvel  turned  and 
rolled,  fresh  gravel  being  added  where  neoeaiary.  The  dda 
walks  or  alleys  should  have  a  good  coating  of  ooal  aahM 
laid  on ;  this  is  a  good  material  for  the  purpose  aa  it  doaa 
not  form  a  puddle  after  a  frost  or  in  wet  waathetc. 


ders  it  is  advisable  to  ei 

tirees,  and  remove  some  of  the  largest ;  it  ii  better,  li 

to  follow  a  regular  system  of  root-pruning,  ban>ilin  it  ttt- 

ables  us  to  keep  tbe  roots  near  the  sorfiue.    " 

nailing  most  be  completed  without  delay,  : 

ruption  in  the  work,  occasioned  by  tlie  late  ii 

ther,  must  be  made  up  for  by  corresponding 


would  recommend  cutting  book  the  ehoote  o(  J 
vence  Boaei  to  thieeor  four  bods,  beoanaaif  111  ili  jjsiiinrt  !■ 
this  severe  manner  the  he«dswill  aooa  bMoow  *  '|(l"^ 
and  weak,  and  oeMe  to  Moduoa  vigaaoaa  ticw  Imili  Bf- 
.  ..  -  -     ..    "-'^^  Bgrtmi*  a^ii*  Bib. 


brid  PronatMk  Ftraoh.  Bfbiii  1 


frtnur  atUM-l 


JOUBNAIi  OF  HOBTIUULTUJtB  AND^COTTAOS  aiSDBHBB 


bottom,  nmatbig  «U  tbe  snuUl  ipray  uic(  crom  bnnehM  aatd 

Son  whidt  IwTC  wodneed  bloom  Iftst  a«Mon,  leering  the 
ootm  kt  regnter  diituioM.     Hjbrid  Chin*  ° —  —' 
impttiaiit  of  tiw  knifs,  that  if  pnmed  in  tha 

'  d  fia  the  preceding  olasBM  th^  win  aoftioel; 
The  ahooU  ought  by  all  tp«ana  to  tie 


The  Sweet,  Hybrid,  uid  Amtrian  BriaiH  ahould 
in  the  tune  muuuc,  and  an  abundance  of  bloom  will  be  the 
raaolt.  To  have  a  inoceesioQ  of  flowers  of  the  sommer  t&- 
rietie*  it  is  oi^  naoMaary  to  leave  some  trees  onpnmed  till 
April,  Uiejt  wiu  come  in  e,  fortrnght  later.  In  prnning  cbt 
cloae  to  the  bod,  the  wound  will  soon  hsal  over.    Conunenci 


retarded  bj  the  aererity  of  the  weather.  See  that  Heazte- 
eaw.  Pinks,  Ac,  in  beds  or  borders  are  not  thrown  ont  of 
the  ground  by  the  late  frost.  If  they  are  looae  beten  then. 
Proceed  with  planting-ont  biennials  aa  soon  ai  the  ground 
la  in  a  fit  et&te,  and  prepare  a  little  ground  in  &  warm  corner 
for  eowing  Stocke  and  some  of  the  best  of  the  annnala  for 
transplanting. 


of  the  pit  keep  ■ 
Shnt  up  early  In 
little  befbre  leavini 


Acbimenea.     In  the 
growing  heat  of  from  _ 
afternoon,  but  open  the 
the  night. 

Sow  aeeds  of  Mignonette,  Ten-week  Stooke,  CookMomba, 
Balsame,  and  many  tendm  and  half-hardy  annnali.'— W. 


DOINGS  OP  THB  LAST  WEEK. 


Orange  trees  in  tobs  or  pots  should  be  carefully  eiamineU 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  uot  the  rooU  are  in  3, 
healthy  state,  and  those  requiring  more  room  should  be 
shifted  at  once.  In  many  instances,  however,  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  afford  laige  specimens  a  shift:  ia  that  case 
remove  aa  much  of  the  surface  soil  as  con  be  done  » itliout 
im'uring  the  roots,  and  replace  it  with  a  mixture  of  good 
loamy  torC  broken  bones,  decayed  cowdong,  and  sand,  and 
see  that  the  bolls  of  the  plants  are  in  a  moist  healthy  con. 

1^^\  ^°"i-I?^^  °1*^*  '^^'"'  ^"J^'r^*  *'?"'  I  tlie  tof  of  sweet  leaves.  This  is  making"the  moat  of  tie 
Sl^  ^SS^tnKj^f  T-r'n^^r^S>.7iT  I  '^<'*^"<^  tl"*  raU.  steam  will  become  swSet  enough  before 
^t^  ,^^^*  ^  growth.  It  IS  qmte  uupossiMe  to  ^^  passes  through  the  leaves.  We  acaroely  ever  tin  orer  a 
^^JT^J^  f^  ™*T  "".r^  cjmservatones.  snd  |  ^^  ^j  fermenting  material  several  times  in  the  old- 
S^«^-^T^**°,^ir^,^  '''^  I!?V""  "  ^^aT*^"  fM^oned  way,  as  that  would  lessen  our  lixoited  supply,  and 
taie  flowering  plaata  should  be  removed  to  one  end  of  tho     ..„j  .  „_„.'„._«*„  „«  •.,.>  -_t„  n.„  „,„„  „;,  _V;ni,  « 


OiTT  of  doors  much  aa  in  previous  weeks,  the  ground  being 
too  hard  op  to  Thursday  night  to  attempt  doing  anything. 
On  Wednesday  and  Thorny  we  uncovered  Canliflowera. 
Badisbes,  Lettuces,  Endive,  &c.,  that  were  merely  protected 
from  the  frost,  and  had  been  covered  for  eight  or  tea 
days.  Peas  on  turves,  Beans,  &c.,  placed  between  rows  of 
Potatoes  in  frames,  were  uncovered  oftener,  as  the  little 
heat  below  them  would  otherwise  have  Cftnsed  them  to  spindle 
weak.  Wednesday  and  Thursday  were  good  days  for  un- 
covering what  hod  been  a  long  time  coverod,  as  tiiough  the 
air  was  mild,  there  was  no  snn,  and  the  plants  would  be 
g^«dually  inured  to  the  light.  After  being  covered  a  Icoig 
time — say  a  fortnight  or  a  month,  it  is  as  well  not  to  giro 
them  tnight  sun  all  at  once.  Extremes  of  all  kinds  should 
be  avoided.  Young  Cucumbers  in  framee,  with  little  be- 
low them  except  tree  leaves,  ore  slightly  cbawn,  as  in  the 
severe  weather  we  could  give  them  bttle  air,  and  oould  voJy 
uncover  port  of  the  glau  opposite  the  plutta  without  re- 
ducing the  temperature  rather  much.  A  few  of  these  mUd 
days  with  a  little  sus,  will  make  them  t^  right.  Sowed  a 
few  more ;  it  is  always  advisable  to  keep  a  few  plants  for 
anooeaaion. 

Put  up  another  bed  for  Cucumbers,  to  be  in  readineaa, 
making  the  bottom  of  half-sweetened  dung  and  leaves,  and 


foliage  white  the  plants 

season  adranoes  give  more  oir  i 

able  oomposta  are  ready  under 

seeds.    Some  ft  the  hardwooded  plants  may  ^tow  be  pro~ 

pogated  by  cuttings  where  a  gentle  bottom  heat  ~~~  ^ 

kept  up. 


a  dormant  state.  Aa  the 
the  houses.  See  that  suit~ 
potting  and  sowing 


_  „      a  oool  part  of  the  stove  all  the  summer  near  the 

glaae,  mil  make  nice  dwarf-flowering  plants  by  winter.  The 
cottangiaietoberootedinmoistheat.  Many  of  the  Justicias, 
Kimnthemum  pulchellum,  and  some  of  the  Begonias  may  be 
basted  in  a  similar  manner;  and  all  these  wiU  be  found 
exoeedingly  ornamental  in  the  winter  months.  Erontbe- 
mum  p^chellnm  has  flne  blue  flowers,  those  of  Jnsticia 
fiaviooma  {or  Calytricha)  are  yellow.  Begonia  Uartiana  ii 
deep  rose  pink,  and  the  Euphorbia  fiilgens,  Poinsettia  pnl- 
dhmrima,  and  Aphelandra  criatata  and  aurantioca  are  of 
▼ationa  shades  of  red  and  scarlet. 

Of  all  the  plants  which  delight  in  dung  heat  there  are 
BCtie  which  are  so  much  at  home  in  it  as  Clerodendrons  and 
IiiM,  and  hence  some  nice  stocky  plants  of  each  should  be 
patted  and  placed  under  its  influence  at  once.  The  former 
ddight  in  a  free  open  soil,  consisting  of  loam,  peat,  and 
leaf  mould,  with  a  litUe  rotten  cow-duni;  and  silver  sand; 
■ad  the  Ixoras  in  pure  tur^  peat,  with  charcoal  and  gritty 
Had.  If  tie  plants  ace  well  rooted,  give  a  liberal  shift, 
bat  do  uot  OTUdo  them.  In  addition  to  these  plants  may 
1m  BMuad  D^ladania  splendens,  Ctytoceiaa  reflemm,  AUa- 

Sdiabertia  gnweolena,  Stepha- 
Bodsd  plants        " 


dung  would  waste  t 

rough-and-ready  mode  is  followed,  care  must  be  taken  to 
Iiave  1  foot  or  15  inches  of  thoroughly  sweet  fermenting 
matter  over  the  surface  of  the  bed.  Such  beds,  made  of  ma- 
terial not  too  much  decomposed,  keep  up  a  more  regular  heat, 
luid  for  a  much  longer  time,  than  from  dung  and  general 
fermenting  material  too  much  decomposed.  We  make  it  a 
rule,  however,  to  make  our  beds  wide  enough  to  be  able  to 
bank  up  the  outside  of  our  frames  almost  to  the  top,  so  that 
the  heat  of  the  enclosed  atmosphere  is  a  good  deal  derived 
from  the  boards  or  woU  inside,  instead  of  having  to  pass 
through  the  soil,  Ac.,  first,  which  gives  some  chance  of  burn- 
ing the  roots.  This  banking-up  and  protecting  the  outside 
of  the  bed  with  long  litter  or  bnuiahes,  renders  fresh  linings 
of  little  importanoe  until  the  season  is  well  advanced. 

Here,  on  the  gacEtion  of  Lining*,  we  would  with  all  due 
respect,  say  a  word  on  pigeon-holed  walls  for  pits  for  forcing, 
in  reference  to  the  answer  to  "  Dbokio."  page  137.  No 
doubt  pigeon-holes  are  very  useful,  but  when  they  are 
present,  one  of  two  things  must  be  attended  to — either  the 
tiii-menting  material  for  the  linings  must  be  sweetened 
before  using  it,  or  coi'e  must  be  taken  that  no  steam  fi^im 
gach  linings  con  pass  into  the  atmosphere,  where  Cuoum* 
here.  Melons,  or  ouer  tender  plants  are  grown.  The  latter 
may  be  done,  either  by  having  a  secure-floored  chamber 
beneath  the  bed,  or  flues,  on  tiie  HcPhail  system,  or  by 
keeping  the  soU  of  the  bed  firmly  secured  against  the  walls 
above  the  height  of  the  pigeon-holes.  What  we  wish  to  s^, 
however,  is  oMefly  this,  that  several  times  wa  have  wrought 
its  with  flohd  walls  by  linings  with  reoy  great  advantwa, 
rf  with  great  economy  aa  to  preparing  tha  dung  for  otnar 
bdds  and  frames. 

One  advantage  of  the  solid-wall  system  is,  that  if  you  uM 
irdinary  care  in  giving  air,  no  deleterious  steam  can  paai 
into  the  place.  In  one  oase,  inside,  we  m-' '"  «"'-»-J 


leUttlebed 
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■C  imet  fcnnuitiiqt  mBtuul  in  the  tuiud  m;,  and  in  tli&t 
MNtheUningnnaa Tiled  ta  keep  Dp  the  bottom  and  top 
heaL  IiiHioUkaroaM,theinnideoftbepitiruionKl>]T  filled, 
Tei7  openly,  to  the  anitable  height,  with  Htones,  olinkere,  &c.. 
athin  alate  bottom  pnt  loosely  over  all,  and  onthia  the  foil 
-waaplaoed.  Som^smail  diain-pipeBeTery  3fe«t  (wm,  were 
ftud  inaide  back  and  front,  one  end  oonunmiieating  irith 
tbe  Toogb  chamber,  and  the  other  end  opening  into  the 
atmoBphere  of  the  pit.  This  prevented  what  migU  bava 
taken  plBoe.&om  an  endoBed  non-coaducting  body  of  air,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  kept  the  endosad  air  of  the  ^t  in  move- 
ment. Owing  to  change!,  we  do  not  work  pits  in  the  same 
wu  BOWi— in  Ikot,  hare  none  with  linings ;  bat  tha  solid 
OTUla  which  we  did  work,  were  bnilt  in  three  weja.  One  of 
these  pita  had  nine-indi  piera  oppoeite  each  rafter,  tbe  rest 
«*•  tingle  Iniak  on  bed,  laid  in  first-rate  mortar  made  with 
waahcd  aand  that  made  it  almost  as  good  as  cement,  nnd  in 
this,  oppoaite  the  centre  of  each  light,  a  stent  elate  1  inch 
ttdtik.  Sleet  \ij  2,  wse  fixed  in  the  front  and  the  book  wall. 
GKven  plenty  of  good  fresh  horBedimg  from  the  stable,  and 
SDcb  a  pit,  nnleiB  in  the  scYerest  weather,  could  eaeilj-  bg 
kept  at  a  temperataie  of  from  70"  to  80*. 

A  second  pit  h«d  ttioe-inch  piers  oppoeite  the  mfti^rF:, 
which  were  41  feet  apart,  and  the  rest  of  the  wall  T.a?  cT 
ll-inch  work  irom  briok-on-bed.  This  also  was  bnilE  nitl' 
fast-rate  mortar,  not  lime  and  mod.  Provided  we  had  tbn 
material,  we  never  had  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  plant;  ol' 
heat.    The  third  caae  was  a  nine-inch  wall.    It  had  been 

B'geon-boled  for  Fines;  bnt,  as  there  was  no  heat  but  liniags, 
naed  to  giro  as  too  much  internal  moiEture  in  winter,  and 
■o  we  blocked  the  holes  all  np.  In  taming  linings  a^iiutt 
Ha«h  a  nine-inch  wall,  we  took  care  to  keep  the  hot  balf- 
■weetened  material  next  the  wall,  and  Uie  &eBh,  new 
materia]  more  at  the  outside;  and  frequently  we  have  felt 
the  inside  of  the  w^l  in  the  morning,  and  found  it  as  wnrm 
SB  »  fine.  In  inch  a  thick  wall  it  wonld  be  necewary  to 
have  a  wide  lining  in  winter,  and  in  mild  weather  '.'itm 
iMftt  coold  be  nentraiiaed  by  extra  air. 

Where  there  is  abnndanca  of  fermenttag  matcoial  the 
nine-inch  wall  would  do  well  enoagh,  bnt  on  the  whole  we 
wonld  mnoh  prefer  the  4-inch  wall,  or  brick-on-bed,  and  the 
smallest  possible  joints,  with  the  best  mortar.  In  all  these 
WHS  abiidance  of  manure  mnst  be  pre-snpposed.  In  the 
OHMS  in  which  we  ased  each  pits  we  banked  them  np  pretty 
well  to  the  wall-plate,  luid  there  was  no  want  of  flreah  stable 
manure  lAen  wanted.  We  brongbt  it  and  placed  it  round 
ttien  pits  at  once,  and  thas  made  them  the  preparing  and 
ftnnenting-heapg  for  making  beds  below  fcuiee,  removing 
itsa  it  became  eweetenongh  for  that  poipose,  andsnpplying 
freih,  but  always  leaving  enough  at  the  sides  of  the  pit  to 
pTFvent  a  sudden  oheck  from  wont  of  heat.  We  found  this 
a  very  economical  mode  of  sweetening  the  dung  for  other 
beds,  where  the  least  rank  steam  would  be  destnictifC; 
whilst,  as  respects  these  pita  themselves,  no  steam  coald 
pass  through  tiie  walls.  The  only  thing  that  required  t 
ma  to  watch  the  direction  of  the  wind  in  giving  air,  no  t 
no  rank  steam  should  blow  in  at  the  opening.  We  hope 
worthy  coadjutors  will  eicuao  this  statement,  as  we  bi'lii^vc 
there  are  many  cases  where  aolid-walled  pita,  heatc<l  lij 
linings,  would  be  as  useful  as  thoEe  with  pigeon-holod  nallii, 
■nd  in  some  respects  leas  dangeroua.  Last  aeason  wi>  n-e'.-o 
nucfa  grieved  to  see  the  wrecks  of  Cucumbera  and  Melone 
in  such  a  pi^on-holed  pit,  belonging  to  an  enthnaiaE^tic 
amateur.  Ue  had  brought  the  mowings  of  his  lawn  to  ihn 
lining;  a  crack,  unobserved,  had  separated  the  toil  inside 
from  the  wall  of  the  pit,  and  upthia  the  rank  steam  ascsodetl, 
carrying  min  with  it. 

Gave  more  room  to  Dwnrf  Xidney  Beans,  sowed  mnro 
took  the  chanoe  of  the  thaw  to  take  up  more  Bea-ka^e  nnd 
Khnbaib,  and  put  them  in  Ihe  Mushroom-house.  Put,  also. 
a  few  barrowBlul  of  dung  on  a  bed  now  preparing  for  Mush- 
Tooms,  and  cleaned  and  swept  those  besiing.  We  have  i^ou- 
■tant  proofs  cf  the  retentiveness  of  vegetable  life.  The  Iiist 
bed  was  pretty  green  with  b  crop  of  Oats.  Now  theee  must 
flnt  have  passed  through  the  stomach  of  the  horG^,  and 
then  been  pretty  well  heated  in  a  heap  before  being  formed 
into  the  bM,  and  still  they  grew  freely.  In  moderation,  we 
4o  not  think  they  do  mnoh  bam.  If  much  oovering  ia  used 
ttat  soon  MtUes  them.  When  abed  i*  backward,  we  prefer 
J  Httie  soBtee  i»iiMhm  t9«>-ii>c]nn^  }<»**■  heknr  like  bed. 


This  covering  inaeasea  the  temperatuze  of  the  air  clcse  to 
tbe  anrfccecStbebed,  and  after  some  experimenlB  and  much 
qphaesration,  we  do  not  conBidar  MoBhrocmu  {sown  in  tie 
dark  at  all  iniezior  to  those  grown  in  UgbL  In  one  aa»a 
they  often  pleaae  better,  aa  tia»  bnttona  bis  genendly  go 
'bite. 

If  CaUeetinf. — On'nieBdaywehnda  zaradBrat  this  wtwk, 
illling  oar  ioa-well  to  tlieonnm,  and  passagM  aa  well.  E^OBi 
ibe  aevere  ftoat  cm  Hond^,  the  ioe  was  not  tally  ftally  4  and 
6  inohai  thick,  bnt  it  wbb  alnett  aa  hard  as  flinta,  and  tk« 
breaking  was  no  joke.  In  &olt  we  mold  not  bnak  it  vui; 
— \  amy  snfidfintly  ao  to  obtain  a  lot  of  powdBiy  mattn 
i  np  all  holes  anumg  the  lavsw  pieoH,  an  aa  to  eodnde 
We  believe  that  if  inoh  iee  bad  bean  ont  in  blooka  and 
darefolly  bnilt  together,  with  a  littla  watat  mn  over  so  aato 
fill  1^  eveiy  ownny  and  be  well  Stotaa,  it  woold  have  1aft 
better  than  wiUi  all  our  pounding  and  amsahing ;  bnt  ve 
Mmld  not  spate  time  fcr  any  anch  moa^.  Even  the  breaking 
*e  gave  told  iqion  the  aims  and  ehowden  of  the  braaken. 
People  who  have  Uie  chanee  ahonld  brj  and  at(»e  up  a  heap, 
ta,  independently  of  tbe  Inxnry,  many  a  naeful  life  has  been 
>aved  in  the  caee  of  fevers^  fto.,  by  a  timely  application  of 
'~~  We  conld  enf7  no  owner  the  ibelinga  that  would  lead 
''ling  a  baaket  in  anch  an 


3  demur  for  a  moment  to  flUing  a 


irireU 


ig  of  the  dome  of  o; 
and  passage  has  been  rednced,  and  the  earth  that  is  left  has 
been  made  like  a  honeycomb,  by  the  combined  efforts   of 
tabbita  and  rats  ;  but  as  soon  sa  convenient  we  must  add  to 
the  thickness  of  earth,  and  take  means  Ibc  preventing  the 
(dture  bnrrowing  of  all  audi  vermin- 
Out  of  doot*  little  or  nothing  hae  been  dona.     In-dooa 
9trawbenieB  in  bloom  have  beoi  .plaead 
but  those  awnllin^  do  so  bnt  alow^  is  ~~ 
lated  Tinea ;  apnnhled  those  sfaurtuqr. 
of  warm  le«ea  next  the  grtmnd  on  me 
as  tte  ooreting  put  en  previonsly  had  h 

from  the  enow  Boakingthtongh  it.    Em. 

a  good  deal  tf  it  on  otiier  fdaoes,  wa  tnra  ^kd  to  let  it 
nnudn  aa  the  beat  of  all  proteetom.  K  has  Ifcaa  BMved 
vegetaUee  and  Add  oops  very  mwdL  hainkkd  Eeaeb 
treea  jnat  aa  tbe  buds  wrne  opening.  In  tae  pMBh-htniBft 
nnt  i(  ed  the  anti  very  busy  on  ime  part  of  a  taea,  and  fiand 
that  all  was  not  right;  and  trne  enoo^  tiiete  wantwo  or 
three  patches  of  our  old  enemy  the  teoim  baalie.  We  at 
(moe  dilated  all  we  could  aee  with  b  "  " 
honra  waahed  the  place  where  we  si 


re-appeatance.  We  washed  the  whole  of  the  woodwork  ■ 
the  trees  with  hot  soap-water:  syringed  all  woodwork,  trees, 
pipes,  &c.,  several  times  with  Uie  same  at  a  tempeiatnie  of 
from  160°  to  170^,  or  even  more;  thenwviamona  camfn^f 
about  1)^  inoh  of  the  sm-fooe  soil,  sprinklsd  the  m&ee  u 
what  was  left  with  hot  water,  ai^  uen  top-drcssed  sAMh 
washed  the  walls  and  painted  the  tnea  aU  ovar  with  0is- 
horst,  tied  trees,  and  filled  the  hotiBa  with  *'i'**'"g  €sb- 
niuma.  Now,  after  all  this  care  aome  psB&et  insect  m  s^oe 
eggs  muat  have  escaped  all  our  heated  wabar  aad  painttit- 
We  thought  we  had  quite  got  rid  of  the  wont  Issiirit  afK 
we  met  with;  and  wo  moat  carefully  wabah  fortiiesligUsat 
appearance  of  them,  even  of  a  sing^  tma,  aad  give  it  ao 
chance  by  its  amazing  fecundity  to  flU  the  ylxii  sgain. 
After  Budk  care  we  begin  to  fear  uiat  wn  intoddnce  aatti 
enemies  at  times  in  our  fresh  soil  and  onr  maanre  watarings 
when  taken  from  the  dunghill.  It  would  be  a  aafb  plan  t« 
boil  the  latter  before  uaing  it  when  cool  enoBf^;  but  then. 


ao  few  of  US  have  such 
mention  that  we  amok 
and  bmised  lanrd  leaves  before  we  washed  it;  sad  if  nat 
brought  in,  some  one  or  more,  or  soma  eggs,  nnut  hare 
escaped  all  our  oare.  We  have  observed  no  man  aa  jet 
but  theae  few  if  let  alone  would  soon  he  TyriH!T  In 
fecnndity  the  green  fly  is  nothing  to  them. 
onat&xBHTU.  sMPAaxMwn. 
Here  the  oUsf  work  hM  been  pcWag  ^A  likii^  tart 
soil  into  warnwr  plaoaa.  We  liui^  ate  <dssaid  A  ttt'  sf 
Tooag  pUnta  cl  f^-* — ,) — ■ TTja^i.  mjlr 


lUnuT  n  un.] 
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pand  it  fin  oattugi^  idiiek  oattiiigi,  as  VwImwm,  ftc,  aad 
■Mar  of  tit*  bMt  tender  BimtulB  for  ont-docn  we  vfll  now 
hwry  on.  For  Tarbeiu  cuftinn.  Sec,  we  will  oUeflr  nie 
baW«hniIv  dni»-t3M  ud  nU  ak  apoattif ,  or  twaffi,  aa 
Tewah,  In  two-bat  laagtha  the  Uttar  make  admlMkla 
waeli  fbr  piopagataag.  A  lew  Itole*  in  them  do  no  ham. 
Be  the  old  apoota  2,  or  3,  or  4  incbea  or  more  aerosB,  it 
mattaia  net,  thn  an  RUke  naoAil.  AUwedobtthem  is  to 
procure  a  pole  the  size  of  the  spont.  cut  it  into  round  piaceE 
an  inch  wide,  and  then  out  each  in  two  with  a  biUhook. 
Thettt  two  pieces  jut  flt  into  the  two  ends,  with  a  couple  of 
teeka  ateaoh«ti£  Itiibestto  learreaqnartei' ofanlnchor 
ao  open  at  the  bottom,  as  that  with  a  little  rough  shriT  at  tiie 
bottom  of  Ibetnni^la  all  that  will  be  necessary  for  d»iAaB«. 

For  general  treiSnent  of  plants  in  greenhonae  and  etore, 
we  must  Tsfer  to  pierions  Nnmbers.  In  suoh  fickle  weather, 
oaie  should  be  taken  to  gire  fresh  air,  and  chiefly  at  the 
top  of  the  house,  and  in  watering  not  to  spill  an;  on  the 
floor.  Whatever  is  spilled  will  evaporate,  and  in  a  frosty 
night  be  condensed  against  the  gUas,  and  most  likely  if  a 
hot  sun  sacceeda  it  will  melt  and  fall  like  a  shower-bath  over 
the  house.  A  little  air  given  early  will  help  in  tliis  matter. 
la  fiut,  in  frosty  weather  a  little  given  at  the  top  of  the 
house  ear^  will  prevent  the  uecestity  of  giving  much  any- 
where during  the  day. 

Uotsj  Launu. — We  would  jnrt  add  one  word  on  mosay 
lawns.  We  thoronghly  agree  that  'if  yon  pull  up  most  of 
the  moss,  yoti  should  alao  top-dress  and  sow,  as  stated  in  a 
late  Number.  We  once  pretty  well  cleared  a  piece  with 
rakes,  &e.,  and  then  dresaed  with  some  ashes  and  lime,  but 
tliat  was  not  enough.  We  ought  to  have  top-dreased  richly 
and  sown  the  fresh  seeds.  Ths  eiposore  of  the  roots  of 
the  grass,  by  the  tearing  away  of  the  moss,  let  the  frost  and 
the  cold  take  snch  hold  as  to  kill  the  graaa,  and  next  aeason 
tke  piece  waa  like  part  of  a  fUlow  field.  But  unless  where 
tbe  moas  is  diMgreeah^  long  and  luxuriant,  why  meddle 
wiUi  it  at  all  ?  No  more  grass  lawn,  however  aolid  and  clean, 
can  be  half  so  agiwable  aa  one  formed  partly  of  moss,  if 
jon  do  not  sink  muidi  in  it.  In  the  one  case  you  may  have 
sodi  a  comibrt  aa  yon  can  enjoy  from  walking  on  the  floor 
of  a  room  covered  with  staot  oilcloth.  In  the  other  case 
yon  may  enjoy  such  a  luxury  as  is  presented  by  the  spring- 
ing elnatici^  of  a  thick  aott  Turkey  carpet.  When  a  lawn, 
too,  b  ooveied  (MeBj  with  ahort  moas  that  keeps  green  in 
moderate  drowhta,  it  is  much  more  easily  kept  than  one  of 
fine  grass.  We  have  known  some  of  such  thick  mossy 
lawns  that  a  skiff  with  the  scythe  a.  few  times  in  the  aeaaon 
was  sufficient  to  ke^  is  first-rate  order.  Destroy  the  moea 
by  all  means,  if  it  is  so  olgeetionahle ;  but  if  it  is  abort  and 
firm,  and  yon  like  a  soft,  elastic,  easily-kept  lawn,  "let  well 
-' '-E.P. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 
It  TIB  sat  thsH  Bnai,  Mmob  aiuch  nn  frcalj 


IMMkrT.  Hratfitboorwi 


a  Bwm  IT.  S.  A.).— If  *«  ea 
--'■"  — L  chl«B»  reqnltnl  to 


««a11brturi ,_ 

t>  MS  lOBc,  S  fact  wU«,  ud  B ... r. 

WMksr  yooT  llliifciB  firaiB  bilng  mad*  am  tlu  lUta  of  ymi 
■adplfrtT.  IT  yoarkllshiasudnhidbHBUnin',  sr  If  JOB  : 
MOM  Ml  fiowBT sardn, foa  alfht  lUkg  it  nry unuldTe, uid hug  ttrnt- 
t^tm  aullir  wttk  tka  bclp  or  thli  tfm  nam,  wbsther  jaa  oimM  caillj 
batfUornaL  If  raaSHLnsd  ta  us  it  BttuflT  tor  flo««,  or  i  lev  urlr 
StnvteiTlcf ,  ftc.— IB  tHt  hi  whUnn  war,  w«  would  titlf  ran  to  bin 
vaar  w!ndov  of  lO  fc«t  loof  tmit  not  Q,  fant  A  or  7  f«t  In  helRlit,  no  u  ta 
haw  all  tbs  Ufht  poulMs,  thonsli  3  hn  mill  do  If  roa  mnit  itddc  br  that 
hal^t;  bat  If  ao,  wa  waatit  plua  It  m  thu  Dii  lap  or  tha  g:li«  wu.wlihln 
afestef  thaealHiii.  Em  then  tba  dnt «  Km  would  ba  Iki  moat  Ti]»hla 
for  gnwimg  pl«nta  of  any  bnd  ■"'*  i^"  i^-^^  "*'*  "*  *^'  t^»r«  ^miih  h^ 
taat  Ibr  *Snla(  bu]'  tbtatfi  It 


Wain  Tout  Obui  (».  B.  C-.).-Tbli 
•kMid saAM' ibaawa «(  tbs  ** Tai^av." 

Fan  Picu  naauD  lA  AilKritirl.— We  hara  bam  hTwirad  with  a 
phossanpb  of  oaa  M  tha  OuaM  ipaolmeu  of  (bia  conlfar  thai  w«  hiTO  erar 
havwa  In  thta  tauttrj.  It  [■  Ai  tt»  la  clronmlFnnoa  roand  the  lowaM 
4  laat  htfh,  and  pwftotlr  nn- 
if  F.  Bnwmlbi,  ruler  Hill, 

g  ba  oUatnad  from  tar  at 


Xaanrr^  Hatmn  A»jiaar*a.-Ha*«Bs  aoUaad  Vm  aawpWM  sf  yau 
aom^Madaat.  at  pace  IIS,  asBtnat  "MuaMCi  Palant  Raa^watat  Ab- 
panitD8,»I  h«lbaattdlaiti*a,W  loaUea  Id  the  appaiatai,  tbat  Iba  aaa  wa 
hara  at  iMi  plaja  has  IWlBad  aaary  aspaaiaaHa.  It  waa  aapfHad  bv  Kr. 
DMOhor  twalTS  mtaOm,  and  haa  ban  dolwi  AMj  H  a  iaoaa 
Ur  aalibboar  waa  iMahrtaaaM  vllb  hit  at  hut,  aa  H  aaoaad 

jOBBshaaadBatnakaaawaaarhat.    Wa  hath  aanilanBad  It 

aaaotftforthataihanlCMdtoit.  Oeadsrha  hthtidniiatHi  ptaiiand  kr 
the  nm^  reaaJt^  but  theaj^taratuwarkadadDilr^tj,  aadlt  waaealflkai 
he  foaad  that  tho  plarlou  (illDra  waa  all  dne  to  h<a  owa  tarelaaaaiB  la  lot 
adjaatlns  the  laaipi  acovdlac  to  the  prlatad  dtacoUoaa H.  Moaa. 

Cbsbou  Oca  Waiarcoin  (J  Atarran-).— Tha  iD-«»ad  dhaaiila  tkUi 
1>  no  Dtber  than  the  comBon  BBtBBad  waab^ealher  lo  ooBinoalT  oiad  Ibr 
elaanliif  ptata,  ftc. 

SiuaraOB  Addtuiii  {J.2).— Of  Uia  anda  aunt  anwUi  ba  haUar  ef 
b^a  aowB  Is  pMa,  well  diaiaail,  aod  (hcB  aat  Id  a  IwO't  hotbed,  aod  tha 

laDlgerain,  t  wooUr-leaied  plant,  mlnht  do  out  of  doon  isalaat  a  wall  la 
itia  KioUi  of  EnglaDd  aftsr  tha  plut  wu  wall  ertabllihad.  1.  EnrUa 
■mleiti  li  a  wb1W.SowRtd  Aattr  or  Dal!>T-!lhe  plaot  with  tftidOj  tenab 
3.  AullBgla  fatiBDH,  ■  aofl-laaf  nl.  amall.  Ftericraaa  plant,  naaad  atlar  tha 
botiBlel  BiillDg.  1.  [.laloiKtalDB  Kmipneain.  a  Toatr-laoktac  woollTw 
iHTed  pUai  with  white  lowera,  nninirlnT  a  rood  d«l  of  haith  aall  In  tbs 

oampcMt  to  STOW  it  wall,  aad  alio  petttcnlir  draliuii;s      ~    ~ 

lloearU.    Tba  aetda  had  bettor  bo  aleepeil  ia  wirtn  watei 


imllTla 


.    ».  Crei 


DO duTlDi aoTDmer  mil  aoluniii.  Kstp  In  a  (CDperatiire  Dirt  bal0«4t*in 
wialir.  aod  the  planta  will  ptoduee  ttaelr  fealherT  tiada  Beat  aaaam— that 

ataap  the  aeeda  betare  aowlnit.  11.  HclaJauci  uHloaia,  a  rather  atroi^ 
arowiog  plant,  and  neirly  hardy  Ir  Uif  HTuib  or  Eni'md  ttralait  a  walL 
13.  PnltiDBadaphiialdH.  Btetp  iba  laedt.  N'i>«tahrvbwithini>llyaUawiah 
pealowan.  Toobllge  joowoliaTa  glieaUilirAininiceoBiouiitaiT  tOTDau 
lilt,  and  would  Jaat  add  u  a  hint  lo  ottaara  who  now  aod  than  aasd  aaak 
llala  of  (oedi:  fintithat  Ihtaa  aociU  of  joura  have  lilhti  sot  baBi  aBl- 
leetad  by  a  balaniat,  or  that  yoa  haie  tpelt  bii  namea  Tary  tndWnwtly,  aa 
aoma  of  thaB  w*  hin  baan  oblisad  to  rdim  at.  Heeondly,  that  thouh 
, ._  .L. ._._., ._.  ,<  [t„r,i,oBa  of  tboprb- 


I  ihigBlarln  their  [oliaaa.  wi 


1,  and  IhPn  tjolckly  pot  th 


onUadicliOD  aiiaaa 


Book  (A  Timiif  Oonlmfr).— To  Inilmot  ynn  In  dran  Inir,  inch  aa  a  (ir- 
denar  anda  adianlageoua,  Loudan'i  "  Sail  In.lmctor"  will  anit  yod.  It 
waa  mlillihiMl  by  Heaara.  LoDBroan.  Any  baokwller  ran  aawrtmln  the  ptlse 
fbr  yOB.  (/ntuinr).— JobnMiD'a  "  FBiBer>a  EneTnIeoBdl*."  pnbllahad  by 
Kasra.  Lonfmao,  will  anit  yon. 


PhoUnU  aarrolata  w 
It  Bay  do  talrly  on 
iTlea.    ThaBoweni 

aTargrean  [olla^ 


JLTA  {F.  It.  J.y^Titt  HklBU^ 
aDiiiBia  lor  a  wau,  onl  neiaithalBH  Bne  for  abady 
well  IB  a  north  aipeat,  bat  \k  a  rather  alaw  growar. 

I  BORham  one  aaar  Qloneeticr,  bat  we  ahaald  pteiar 
awhlte.aDdrtaamlillnglhoaoolihaHawtho™.  nay 
Dt  paiUcnlal;  con<picuonsi  «t  chief  atttaeUiB  la  ICa 

a  (/.  J.  J,),— Yen  could  net  hi»  a  bettor  euBpaat 


llODi  of  chaiooal  and  al 


Blzlnre  of  allTei 


tar^ 


la  unaaitibla) 


IhCB  la  Iba  ba«hm(nf  o[  April  Islo 

i|heT  part!  of  tha  eeaipoal. 
B  oaa-ttaird,  with  al^—  -'- 
oacoadiiat(bBtbaaB 
,  le  sDbatttinad  tat  U. 

lOTB  the  dralDaaa,  aad  Blah  awa 
'  ~   '    '       or  wood,  Mini « 


altMad- 


*.„>,.,-.=  — .iiiiatherflrinly,bBt  not  Tory  hard,  and  with  tba 

JIar  Qt  tho  plant  all^hUy  elwated  In  the  emKrt  of  the  pot.  lo  potUncba 
ire  no  Tuanl  apace  la  IfTi  brtveen  tha  ball  and  tbe  ald«  of  tba  pot.  TThs 
il  ahinild  bo  workad  down  with  a  flit  pteee  of  wood,  llbo  a  libd  In  riBpe, 
Ida  gentle  tapptog  of  tho  pot  on  tho  ponlBr*™*''*'"  ■•*"•*  "'•••m 
Id  an  np  any  caTlUea. 
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PiGOQio-sowif  Roras— Pomvo  worn  Sablt  Fokcxho  {Q.  B.y.'^Thtj 
•re  Isyerwl  la  the  uM,  and  root  ftreely  flrom  the  stem  of  the  ehoot  without 
fhe  ilaBting  eut  u  io  iiiyeTiiir  ehnibe.  We  heve  layered  them  hoth  wayi, 
and  we  like  them  better  without  then  with  en  inoiaion,  ee  the  thoot  le  lieble 
to  break  when  eat.  The  inclaion  alao  impedea  the  aap  flowing  into  the 
•hoot,  and  oanaea  •  moltiplioity  of  ahoota  in  the  centre  of  the  plant.  If 
Ton  want  the  ahoota  to  root  and  form  aeparate  planta,  an  indalon  would 
IkdUate  their  rooting.  The  beat  time  to  pot  Roeea  for  early  blooming  ia 
early  in  September. 

AiooAaiA  ]nT4LUCA  CuLTvn*  (An  Old  A<i»m6«r).— Torfy  peat  on•-h•l^ 
and  the  other  half  tnrfy  light  loam  and  leaf  mould  in  equal  parte,  with  a 
tree  •dmizture  of  ailver  aand,  will  grow  it  well.  Drain  the  pot  well.  It 
imirea  a  night  temperature  of  60"  in  winter,  and  from  65*  to  70"  Iqr  day, 
and  when  growing,  or  fh>m  March  to  October,  a  temperature  of  from  65"  to 
70"  Ij  night,  and  80"  to  90^  by  day.  It  requiree  a  moist  atmoaphere  when 
growniff.  a  plentiful  aupply  of  water  at  the  root,  bat  not  bo  as  to  make  the 
■oQ  aodden,  and  iu  winter  enough  to  keep  the  soil  Jaat  moist,  rery  little 
being  needed  at  that  seaaon. 

Liquid  Hahtxi,  PaxpAUMo  axd  Appltino  (K.  2).  T.).  —  Perhaps  the 
■afeat  of  all  liquid  manuree  ia  that  formed  by  disaolying  2oza.  of  PeruTian 
guano  in  a  gulon  of  soft  water  twenty-four  hours  before  applying  it.  Thia 
b  the  proper  atrength  for  watering  planta  which  have  been  planted  out. 
One  ounce  to  a  ndlon  of  water  ia  quite  strong  enough  for  watering  planta  in 
pots.  The  drainings  from  the  stable  are  a  very  valuable  manure,  but  require 
cantion  in  using.  Thev  ahould  be  diluted  with  six  times  their  rolnme  of 
rain  water,  but  if  partly  diluted  through  water  running  Into  the  tank  they 
will  only  need  to  be  made  weaker.  If  diluted,  so  as  to  be  about  the  colour 
and  thickneaa  of  uofermented  beer,  the  liquid  will  not  be  too  strong  for 
flowering  planu  in  pots.  All  plants,  with  the  exception  of  Heaths,  Asaleas, 
and  planta  grown  in  peat,  may  be  watered  to  advantage  with  liquid  manure 
at  every  alternate  watering ;  but  to  none  should  it  be  given  until  the  planta 
are  growing  freely,  and  the  pota  filled  with  roots  at  least  at  their  sides.  It 
must  be  discontinued  after  the  plants  bloom. 

VnrzaT-BOEoxa  akd  HxATiiro  (^i  Toung  ^aretener).— Your  Vine-border 
of  8  feet  in  depth  will  give  you  room  for  a  foot  of  rough  rubble  at  the 
bottom.  We  approve  or  all  that  you  propose.  When  vou  speak  of  walls 
of  single  brick  with  piers  do  you  mean  walls  of  4^  or  9  mches  thick  f  We 
would  certainly  prefer  9  inches.  A  small  or  medium-sized  boiler  will  do. 
▲  conical  one  fed  from  the  top  will  be  easiest  managed.  For  the  vineij  we 
would  have  three  pipes  in  front,  if  to  be  forced  early  four  pipea,  and  two 
pipee  below  propagating-bed.  It  would  be  well  to  make  that  into  a  span- 
roofed  pit  with  small  moveable  aashes,  or  little  glazed  frames  on  each  aide. 
ThO  heat  then  would  be  proportioned  to  the  closeness  maintained.  These 
glasses  msy  either  be  looae  or  hinged  at  the  apex.  We  prefer  the  former, 
as  tb^  are  so  easily  moved.  For  the  spaa-hooses,  as  it  seems  likely  you 
aiay  use  them  for  different  purposesj  we  would  have  two  four-inch  pipes  all 
round,  except  at  the  doorways. 

Latmo-ovt  a  Rosses  (if.  C).— It  is  quite  a  matter  of  taste  as  to  whether 
a  Toeery  should  be  made  with  grass  divisions  or  with  gravel  paths.  The 
latter  for  a  large  rosery  we  would  decidedly  prefer,  aa  you  can  walk  on  them 
in  all  weathera.  We  will  criticise  any  plan,  but  decline  giving  one.  Mean- 
while we  would  direct  your  attention  to  No.  2  plan  in  the  **  Flower-garden 
Manual,'*  which  you  may  have  firom  our  office  by  pobt  for  5d.  To  improve 
such  a  figure  we  would  lessen  the  size  of  the  central  oval,  and  thus  enlarge 
the  size  of  the  four  figures  round  it ;  but  much  more  artistic  plans  may  be 
adopted.  A  very  simple  and  elegant  plan  for  anch  a  piece  of  ground,  48  feet 
by  148,  would  be  a  circle  or  oval  in  the  centre,  and  quarter  moona  round  it 
In  succession  to  each  end,  and  then  a  row  of  posts  12  feet  high  all  round, 
with  ehalna  between  for  climbing  Boses. 

Yxhtilatiko  Small  GaaxMHousx  (J^.  W.  if.).— If  the  ends  of  your  small 
hipped  lean-to  house  are  of  glaaa  we  would  have  a  ventilator  at  each  end  at 
the  ^Mx,  Juat  below  where  the  front  roof  and  the  abort  hip  meet— say  a  oi* 
angle  with  a  base  2  ieet  long,  and  a  perpendicular  in  the  centre  of  that  base 
of  12  or  18  inches.  A  piece  of  wood  2  inches  wide  going  up  there  would  do 
for  hanging  two  ventilators  to,  which  you  could  open  as  needed.  If  you  do 
not  adopt  our  plan  we  would  make  two  ventilators,  as  you  propose,  beneath 
the  coping  of  the  back  wall. 

LoBKJA  spxciosA  SuBD  SowiMo  (Jamet  J\r.).— To  succeed  it  is  necessary 
to  sow  the  seed  in  gentle  heat  early  in  March,  and  when  the  plante  are  large 
enough  to  handle  prick  them  off  2  or  8  inches  apart  in  pane,  continuing  in 
beet  until  the  plants  root  freely,  then  harden  off.  We  fear  you  will  not 
command  heat  enough  in  your  dwelling-house  to  have  them  auffldenly  for- 
ward for  planting  out  to  fiower  well  the  same  season.  We  find  it  requires 
pushing  to  do  this. 

AaaAMOBMXMT  IitsiDX  A  GaxBNHOusK  (r.  C.  E.).'-ln  vonr  lean-to  house, 
8  feet  high  at  back,  5  feet  high  in  front,  and  8A  feet  wide,  we  do  not  think 
yon  could  do  better  than  have  your  proposed  wide  stage  or  shelf  of  18  Inchee 
akmg  the  front— say  27  inches  from  the  ground,  then  a  pathway  of  2j^  feet ; 
then  divide  the  space  behind  into  three  or  four  tiers  of  shelves— say  the  front 
osie  2^  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  upper  one  2  feet  from  the  glMS,  This 
would  enable  you  to  keep  and  grow  a  considerable  number  of  dwarf  planta 
not  much  above  2  feet  in  height  If  vou  wished  for  taller  planta  you  ooold 
have  a  walk  down  the  middle  of  2^  feet,  and  a  flat  plattorm  or  atage  of 
84i  inches  on  each  side.  This  would  secure  more  head  room.  The  first  plan 
would  be  best  ft>r  numbers  of  small  plants.  The  second  would  do  for  taller 
onea,  and  be  more  simple. 

Amahtllis  poa  ▲  Stovk  anb  GaxxifHOusK  (/.  A.).  — The  Habranthns 
poup  of  Amaryllida  are  the  best  and  easiest  managed  for  the  purpose. 
They  require  less  trouble  and  heat  in  winter  than  the  Eucharia  amazonica 

2M  page  163),  but  if  they  have  a  lift  in  spring  they  bloom  better  and  earUer 
winter. 

JSsADDio  ▲  QaxKMaonsx  (idem).— The  best  material  is  stout  canvass,  and 
it  is  a  sreat  protection  in  winter.  Frigi  domo  as  a  lighter  material  answers 
well.  Strong  siae  with  the  least  whitening  answers  well  for  summer.  Shades 
constantly  in  use  soon  wear  out.    We  believe  double  glass  would  be  better. 

Paaas.— There  is  an  omission  in  my  Pear  article  which  makes  St.  Michel 
irchaage  one  of  the  three  Peara  not  yet  fully  proven.  Barbe  Neiia  ahould 
■MMM  in  after  St.  Micb-l  Archange.  Barbe  Nells,  Avocat  NeUs,  and  Iris 
H6goire  are  the  three  believed  to  be  good.— W.  F.  Rabclvpfs. 

Namxs  op  Faons  {£.  F.  !>.).— 1,  Limdon  Pippin;  2,  Winter  Peannain; 
'  Dutch  Mignopi^e:  6,  Winter  Fesnaftln;  •  Colonel  Vaughan's.    Others 


Naxxs  op  Plahts  (R,  P.  B.,  JTerry.)— Tour  Mosses  are— I, »  Toitnla; 
2,  Polytrichum  aanum ;  8,  Bryum ;  4,  Tortala  muralis ;  5,  Trtehostonnm 
polyphyllnm;  6,  Hypnum  pmlongum;  7,  Bryum  pnnetatnm ;  8,  Hypnum 
prolifemm. 


POTILTBTs  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  OHSOHICLK 


THOUGHTS  ON  POULTRY  SHOWS. 

The  list  of  forthcoming  events  in  "our  JonnuJ"  has 
become  "  small  by  degrees  and  beantiftilly  lees/'  teUinj;  most 
of  ns  that  the  season  of  rest  has  arrived,  during  which  we 
must  brace  ourselves  up  for  the  fresh  campaign.  I  hope 
that  las  exhibitors  will  probably  do  their  beet,  committees 
will  strive  to  do  theirs.  "  Eest  and  be  thankfdl "  does  not 
suit  us  poultry-fiEmciers.  Sometimes  it  ajppears  to  me  that 
the  type  of  a  prize  schedule  (^  a  show  is  unaltered  from 
year  to  year,  kept  ready,  cut  and  dried  for  the  next  meeting, 
no  addition,  no  improvement  made.  I  have  been  disposed  to 
think  this,  even  in  so  good  a  show  as  the  now  defunct 
Crystal  Palace  Exhibition.  Schedule-framers  appear  to  fimoy 
they  have  arrived  at  perfection.  We  are  all  interested  in  the 
success  and  stability  of  shows,  and  if  I  therefore  string 
together  a  few  thoughts,  others  may  be  able  to  add  theirs. 

We  are  tolerably  agreed  that  th|^  suoceed  best  as 
adjuncts  to  agricidtural  meetings.  We  are  not  quite  so 
agreed  that  the  classes  in  minor  &ow8  should  depend  on  the 
locality,  myself  being  disposed  to  think  that  if  there  are 
classes,  exhibitors  wiU  fill  them.  There  is  no  question  that 
"  grand ''  shows  should  contain  classes  tat  vaxietios  of  all 
breeds  in  any  way  moderately  kept,  and  in  some  varieties  to 
a  greater  extent  than  at  present.  My  vrevious  analysis  of 
entries  has  proved  this  with  reg^ard  to  Brahmas,  and  I  may 
here  state,  en  passant,  that  although  at  Bradford  a  class 
for  Brahmas  was  added  very  late  in  the  da^»  it  fiUed  veiy 
respectably,  nearly  equalling  the  Dorkings,  aluiough  they  had 
a  silver  cup  temptation,  and  greatly  surpassing  Spanish  and 
some  of  the  other  breeds.  I  may  just  say,  1^-the-bv,  as  I 
see  a  reply  to  Mr.  Leworthy,  in  one  of  the  late  Numbers  of 
"our  Journal"  from  "  our  Editors,"  stating  tfa^  remain  of 
the  same  opinion  still  as  regards  this  brmd,  that  the  dis- 
cussion carried  on  in  these  pages  has  not  had  a  similar  elf ect 
on  others,  and  that  I  have  received  a  letter  from  affentleman 
who  happened  to  know  my  nom  de  plume,  in  whidi  he  sm 
that  the  discussion  has  completely  convinced  him  of  toe 
distinct  character  of  the  Brahma,  and  it  will  be  agreeable 
to  Mr.  Leworthy  to  know  that  his  communicafcion  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  decision. 

In  framing  rules  I  would  suggest  that  the  time  between 
the  show  and  the  last  day  for  entries  is  often  nnneoessarily 
long.  In  the  largest  shows  \i  fortnight  would  apppear  to  be 
quite  sufficient,  and  it  is  rxnMi  to  other  ezhibitoni  to  aooept 
entries  after  the  date.  This,  I  fear,  is  often  done;  at  any  rate, 
the  same  number  occurring  twice  in  a  catalogue  with  * 
attached,  and  always  to  the  same  exhibitor's  name^  is  bob- 
picious.  I  believe  that  if  the  time  of  entry  were  of  shortsr 
duration  more  entries  would  be  received,  as  it  is  difBcolt  to 
say  one  month  beforehand  what  it  may  be  in  oar  ability 
to  do. 

Further,  I  think  that  exhibitors  would  increase  in  number 
if  committees  showed  them  a  little  more  ooortesjy.  I  am 
not  saying  too  much  when  I  write  that  the  exfaibiton  are  the 
most  important  part  of  the  affair,  and  that  nithont  exhi- 
bitors we  can  have  no  shows.  It  is,  therefore,  a  mister  of 
importance  to  keep  this  class  in  good  temper.  There  are 
several  little  matters  which  would  help  to  do  so,  and  idiloh 
I  now  throw  out  as  suggestions  to  committees. 

Firstly,  why  not  let  it  be  a  rule  that  with  the  labels  a 
ticket  of  admission,  not  transferable,  should  be  MBt.  Yexj 
often  it  would  not  be  used,  still  it  would  give  a  Uadly  feefiag 
towards  the  show  in  question  to  find  you  are  not  focgotteB. 

Secondly,  I  think  that  as  soon  as  possible  aner  the 
opening  of  the  show  a  catalogue  and  pnie  list  should  be 
forwarded  free  to  each  exhibitor.  Comnuttees  wfllsi^,  'ThiM 
is  one  of  the  items  by  whidi  we  hope  to  make  moaef  .** 
Granted,  yet  it  should  not  be  out  of  the  eihibiton,  many  of 
whom  have  had  nothing  but  expenses.  I  httro  often  thou^t 
that  in  printing  catalogues,  as  we  oooaikmaUj  see  thwi» 
a  ^preat  deal  of  money  and  psper  is  wanted*  Tike  the 
Brighton  catalogue  as  an  example.    In  otihar  pointi  sKla- 
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IcynMiometfiiiaahftmBotiniHcient printing.  Takethe"uir 
oui«r  rariatr  oIm^"  how  often  ue  the  namw  of  the  bird* 
ItodP     TOi  ----- 


•  moat  b«  the  ftuilt  of  either  the  Mcretai^ 

_r  Qie  cduUtor.  IT  the  fiwinw,  he  ona^t  to  be  blamedj  if 
the  latter,  he  ought  to  be  ^sqnelifled  lex  inoomplete  mbrj, 

Cea  anj  ^aate  deriaed  for  patting  ft  etop  to  painting 
lege,  Ad.  t  FobUoity  doea  not  mem  to  lesten  it^  ae  a  name 
en>oaed  bj  joaaome  months  ago  is  shortly  afterwaids  found 
out  at  the  eaine  game  again.  Why  not  add  a  mle  tliat  all 
enohpenB  ibonld  befbiMted  to  the  committee?  Itwonld 
aiao  be  weDaa^  I  think,  perfbotly  allowable  for  the  teoietaiy 
to  intimate  to  the  judge  that  oratain  pens  wonld  reqaiie  a 
cloaeinapectionaa  a  "painter"  and  "dyer"  is  the  exhibitor. 

"  Selling  elaaeee  "  have  become  very  fashionable.  Eav^ 
they  aaawered  the  ends  for  which  they  ware  designed  ?  t 
fam^  not.  I  know  that  at  one  show  Orat  and  second  priza 
pens  weve  oUmed  by  their  owners  before  the  ehoir  waa 
^ndffed  I  in  flut,  entered  for  the  prize,  not  for  s^e.  I  doubt 
if  Uua  oan  be  remedied,  a  law  preventing  it  could  so  easily- 
be  set  aside  by  a  friend  claiming  the  pen ;  bnt  it  is  worthy 
the  oonaidvatian  of  eihibitora  and  committees.  Posaibly,  aa 
it  Is  a  olaaa  tbat  pays  very  well  for  its  extra  prizes,  com- 
mittees win  wink  at  this. 

I  do  not  think  that  managers  of  ehowi  always  carry  ont 
snfflcietitly  their  promUe  of  paying  every  attention  to  the 
speoimeni.  I  have  frequently  bet<>re  in  your  pages  said  that 
aa  regaids  food,  they  ore  too  generona,  but  "every  oaze" 
inclndaa  other  matt^  and  the  size  of  the  eihibition  pens  ii 
one  of  thero.  Baskets  are  bad,  the  open  Bpaces  let  the 
oocks'  tails  protmde,  and  th«  are  raffled  and  broken.  When 
baskets  are  osed  there  sbonld  be  some  discriminatiou,  ao  aa 
not  to  give  a  amaller  basket  to  Cochins  than  Bantams. 
Another  point,  often  orged,  and  nearly  as  often  forgotten, 
tiie  placing  all  the  entriea  in  a  class  in  the  same  light,  ia 
esaential  to  please  exhibitors. 

lastly,  to  brii^  my  long  yam  to  a  conclnsion,  I  wonld 


limit  Graie  hen*  to  one.  Bradfoid  has  set  the  example 
aQ  the  bteeda.  It  waa  allowed  that  the  specimens  at  thia 
ahow  were  flret-iwte  throughout.  Had  not  this  rule  some- 
thing to  do  wiUi  it  7  Uany  have  a  dngle  very  good  hen. 
Again,  the  oairiage  is  lessened,  and  now  that  some  of  the 
nwwaf  authorities  seem  to  throw  cold  water  on  us  instead 
of  helping  us,  this  ia  a  great  consideration.  Uay  Bradford 
in  this  reqtect  find  many  followers  ]  Then,  perhaps,  clasaea 
for  "  pairs  of  ptdleta  "  might  be  better  tlian  they  now  are. — 

t.bXz. 

P.8. — I  have  just  seen  Ur.  J.  Wrichf  s  note  aa  to  Brahmas 
at  Bradfind.  I  g^er  that  he  had  a  catfjogae,  and  threw 
it  amde  beeanse  it  bad  no  Brahma  oIbbs.  Thia,  I  think,  was 
a  mistake  on  his  part ;  had  be  sat  down  and  penned  his 
reasons  fiv  not  smding  entriea  he  might  have  received  the 
amended  sehednle,  and  thia  is  a  kind  of  pressure  on  the 
committee  by  which  tiie  admirers  of  oi^  comporotivelv 
nnaofcnoiriedged  variety  of  fowl  may  make  theroaelres  heard. 


THE  LAWS  OF  NATtlEE 

Ur  BBUnoH  TO  FOCLTBT  KBEFIKO  FHOK  A  COKIfKBCIAL 
POINT  OP  TIBW. 
l»  aj  pre&ce  I  stated  that  I  should  confine  myself 
exdnnvely  to  giving  publicity  to  such  &cta  as  I  hod  proved 
b/  aotnal  experience.  My  knowledge  <£  the  wmld  cautioned 
me  not  to  introdnoe  onyUiing  wfaichmightsavoDr  of  theory. 


betaace  baaed.  I  was,  therefor^  but  littk  prepared  to  have 
so  man  qneations  to  answer,  wbidk  more  or  Iwn  oompel  me 
to  do  uat  which  I  endeavoured  to  avoid  in  fear  of  being 
eoai^daied  pedantic.  Though  I  feel  fiattered  by  the  greet 
intmet  my  teeatdse  has  cxeated,  and  though  an  explanatbn 
of  the  lawa  of  nature  will  prove  intMesting  to  many,  yet  I 
*  '  '  '^-t  mj  cwreepondents  will  not  consider  it  a  want  of 
1  my  part  if  I  abridge  as  much  as  posaibia  my 

—^ _fc  hut  BtiU  wiUi  a  due  regard  to  giving  a  eotia- 

fhcfany  nply  to  all  inqoirers. 

:  Dms  H  mcAe  <mv  Hftmet  (o  prttervt  agp  a 


/«ie  doiif  old  ^-The  e^  comes  from  the  hen  at  blood-heat, 
the  liquid  tfaenfllla  ereiy  part  of  the  shell,  gradaallytjifl  egg 
ooola,  sad  the  air  contamed  in  Oie  egg  is  oondenaed.  thna 
leaving  a  raonnm.  Now  as  the  shell  is  porona,  and  the  prsft- 
sote  «  the  enter  air  much  greater,  it  fisixs  itsdf  gndn- 
ally  through  the  poree  of  the  sbdl  until  the  eqnilibniun  ia 
re-establiahed,  thna  fbrming  the  dmtreaaion  of  tie  fluid  part 
observable  in  old  e^  at  the  round  end;  and  as  the  contact 
of  the  air  with  the  fluid  part  very  soon  alters  the  taste,  and 
renders  them  nnfit  for  batciiing  fhim,  it  beoomea  eaaantial 
that  the  em  should  be  preaerved  ae  early  as  convenient 
after  being  Md. 

2.  IFAy  HiotdA  ejgt  bt  prettrvtd  hetter  in  rarifiaS  ait  tJum  by 
mtrdy  packing  thnn  in  air-tigU  jart  f — The  variationa  in  the 
temperature  of  the  atmoaphere  from  below  freezing  point  to 
summer  heat  are  important  considerations  in  preserving 
eggs.  The  elasticity  and  expansive  properties  of  air  need 
not  be  explained  here,  aa  they  will  require  a  fall  expla- 
nation nnder  the  questions  in  reference  to  regulating  heat. 
I  will,  therefore,  only  say,  that  if  an  air-tight  jar  were 
doaed  up  during  cold  weather  without  the  air  wiUun  beuig 
flrrt  rarifled  it  would,  provided  it  remained  air-tig^t,  stanS 
a  good  chance  of  bursting  during  the  sommer  beat,  whioh 
would  eniand  the  air  in  the  Jar,  and  the  pressure  on  tba 
eggs  would  be  so  great  that  a  quantityof  airwonld  be  forced 
on  the  fluid  through  the  pores  of  the  shell.  Were  it  possible 
to  preserve  the  egsa  immediately  on  being  laid  at  the 
temperature  of  blood-heat,  and  during  the  hottest  anmmei 
daya,  the  jare  would  not  require  rarifying ;  bat  as  such  oon- 
ditions  are  almost  impoaaible  to  command,  as  the  egga  moat 
unavoidably  on  cooling  absorb  a  certain  amount  of  air,  and 
aa  the  atmoaphere  might  become  still  warmer  than  on  the 
day  of  filling  the  jars,  it  betimes  necessary  to  rariiy  the  air 
in  the  jars  even  in  summer,  although  not  to  snch  a  degree 
aa  during  cold  weather.  The  air  in  the  jar  being  uina 
rarified  its  fermentation  through  the  shell  will  not  only  be 
prevented,  but  the  eicess  of  air  in  the  egg  will  actually  be 
withdrawn  until  the  equilibrium  is  re-eatabliahed. — G.  K. 
Git ■  LIN,  C.E.,  London, 

(Tob«M.Unned.) 


PEESEKVING  EGGS. 

I  ciH  bear  witness  to  the  efficacy  of  the  mode  of  preserv- 
ing eggs,  described  by  your  corraepondent  "  T.  Q."  When 
they  are  carefully  dried  before  being  deposited  in  the  crate, 
I  have  seen  egga  preaerved  in  this  way  perfectly  sweet  after 
the  lapae  of  several  years.  Bggs,  however,  preserved  in  the 
ordinary  way — that  ia,  by  rendering  the  ahell  impervious  t» 
the  atmosphere,  or  by  being  placed  in  Mr.  Geyelin's  air-tight 
jar,  ore  more  asaful  in  the  kitchen,  and  those  processes  are 
more  simple  and  expeditious  than  tbat  of  blowing  each  in- 
dividual egg,  wiiich  ia  necessary  to  the  desiccation  eaaential 
"n  the  proceaa  deacribed  by  "T.  Or." — K.  S.  US, 


HIVE  TEMPEBATUEE. 

Tbosz  ^iarians,  of  whom  there  are  large  numbers  who, 
at  the  present  day,  make  the  study  of  the  honey  bee  a 
aoientiflc  pnraait.  are  aware  of  the  advantages  accruing 
from  an  equable  temperature  of  the  hive,  and  of  the  evils 
which  may  result  from  a  fluctuating  or  rapidly  varying 
bemperature — not  that  it  is  desirable  to  obtun  a  warm 
temperature  through  the  winter  months,  wtiich  might  cause 
''"'  great  a  conaumptiou  of  atores,  but  that  a  hive  shonld 
De  afi'ected  by  thoaa  great  flnctuatians  wbiiji  all  tcMlj 
smduotiiig  materials  must  induce.  We  mnat  all,  however, 
agree  that  a  oool  hive  is  a  great  desideratum  through  the 
iiot  sommer  months,  during  whioh  the  crowded  inmates  may 
work  instead  of  clustering  idly  at  the  front  of  their  close  and 
oi^>reaBiva  domicile.  Tliis  object  can  be  bat  imperfectly. 
attained  whilst  we  make  oae  of  a  material  ao  free  in  its  con- 
ducting properties  as  wood,  as  varlaUons  of  the  external 
temperature  must  necessarily  a  Sbat  the  Interior.  Straw  has 
been  ^nerally  considered  in  some  measure  trae  from  this 
objeobon,  but,  during  my  themometric  observations  I  have 
Grand  a  rery  slight  and  nuimportant  difference  between  the 
internal  temperature  of  wood  and  atraw  hives. 

It  nu^  be  remembwed  1^  some  readers  of  Thi  Jouxnal 
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aooonnt  <<  eiperimeiita  I  mu       -        „  _-  .         _ 

an  altogoUiar  nw  nutazial— namdj,  the  conqtrewed  ten 
irtitdi  la  med  in  Bome  looalitiM.u  Ibel.  Thia  BatMUnce  u 
pwwtreJ  hj  stowing  lam  qaantitiea  of  the  spent  tan  to 
nnwgo  dMompoaitiui,  bong  thm  oepable  of  ocqniiing  tiw 
aeoeaaaiT  fimn  by  oonaideiaiUepreaaim  in  moalda,  and  upon 
mbaeqnent  diyinB'  timna  a  moot  affldant,  chea^,  and  dozabla 
Ure,  "well  adiyted  to  withatand  thoae  evddeti  flactoationa  of 
temperatiiTe  ir]iid)  ao  &eqnantlT  ooonr.  TIiTee  of  theae 
Uraa — tenanted  loat  atiinnieT,  one  bj  an  artifldal  awaim,  one 
Iq'  a  late  and  nnall  aecond  swarm,  and  one  by  a  lata  oaat 
front  a  flat  Bwarm— hava  pasBed  irell  throngD  the  winter 
months;  and  two  of  them,  at  least,  ^)peair  likely  to  be  early 
and  prosperona  atocka  thia  aununer. 

I  aboiJd  wish,  boweTer,  now,  more  particalarly  to  call 
■ttention  to  the  unicomb  tan  hive  upon  which  the  olnerva- 
t&na  givau  below  were  made;  the  resulta,  it  will  be  aeen,  as 
oompwed  with  the  boi  beinE;  fpreatly  in  favDiiT  of  the 
fl>nDer.  It  may  be  neoeasaiy  Ui  atate  that  neither  the  tan 
hirenorthe  box  was  tenanted  with  beea  during  the  observa- 
UonB.  I  give  the  mean  readings  of  three  daily  obeervationa 
of  the  tharmometers  placed  Teapectively  in  the  tan  hive  and 
a  box,  the  latter  being  weU  protected  with  an  outer  case; 
Uie  external  tempemtare  being  indicated  by  a  thenaometar 
darced  in  the  iHade  and  attached  to  the  exterior  of  the 
obserTatory  hive.  In  a  fbture  paper  I  may  gire  a  somewhat 
detailed  description  of  this  hive,  hnt  my  present  olject  ia 
aimply  to  call  attention  to  the  aamewhat  remarkable  results 
aa  shown  in  this  register,  a  portion  of  which  only  I  gire ; 
for,  although  made  for  asTeral  weeks  continaonaly,  the 
reSidiiigB  have  varied  bnt  slightly  throughout.  I  may  also 
mention  that  upon  submitting  the  hives  to  a  very  high 
artifloial  temperature  the  tan  hive  remained  bat  alighuy 
afboted,  whilst  the  box  soon  obtained  and  omtinned  to 
indiOBtc  a  temperature  almost,  and  ocoasionally  quite  equal 
to  that  of  the  room  in  which  Uie  obaervationa  vara  made. 

Thermometric  Beoiater,  showing  tlie  flnotnationa  of  an  ob- 
■ervator;  tan  hive,  a  box  hive,  and  the  external  temperatmre : 


may  bv  tbe  «■•«,  but  peciuipa  tiiwa  mcy 
oe  u  or  around  Ota  poatiir^  irtiare  Oie  oowa  aco  in  tlie  dav* 
time,  ash,  oak,  or  elni  trees.     I  can  gnaak  with  ci 
^at  if  such  ia  tiie  case  "Coosnr"  wlllnndit  khaid  a 
to  obtain  good  Imtter. 

Again,  pethapa,  he  girea  tkem  toinaps  wb«n  they  oome 
home  at  night.  Now  tumipa  will  not  aAet  the  biittar  of 
some  cows  as  nradi  aa  it  will  that  of  othoa,  lot  I  attribute 
the  randdity  t«  tbe  leaves, beouMe  "Coc^nr"  s^sthat 
the  butter  is  alw^s  randd  in  Batumn. 

I  would  rocommand  "Coonni"  to  ^oe  in  Vha  manger  a 
lump  of  rockHudt.— T.  L. 


OUB  LETTEK  BOX. 


uut  tQcni  an  pionUir  condltloiu  of  bad}  la  wUbIi  litj  ban  ■  criTint  for 
»hit  ne  ihould  omrilR  DUMt  aDHtanl  tsod.  U  mit  ba  eanatdind  n 
-nbtntheainxlmriTWilMlent  aa^XUiSBnBBitAahaMAit.  Ia 
iheOiniaKiiiKtitvH  ■  dwlnlprUiaakatl  nlrtaatmalahwM.  Sbt 
(iianditu  did  not  bom—  tba  rraper auMtlsl,  aod  «iniU  aot  find  It;  tat 
«hsn  ih* bid  WM  tha  an  ihv DM  It,  iBd  ftmtua dH*aa w«  >B  (U> 

"        'alaUuwlbe 

Ingnttrmt-M 

rona  paUatathu1£an  aai 
tutWk  at  thatat  loav 


I  U  aUcn.    Tb«  ant  tk«M*l 

K  >  wtlk  KM  aa  iDjsiT  ttat  HMda  on  tba  a 
Egin  :o  peck  and  Ml.  Etr;  bird  Hqolni  ba  hiUI,  aad  tar  Oat  nsMO 
l»  we  DdFlto  rmi  to  UU  ifa*  h*n.  1(  foa  laaTa  ba  la  iiba>4  aha  wU  ant 
on  dnriDii  tbe  HMac  bar  ova  nloa  twlaa  •*•(■ 

CKBU-Cum  Coca  Dtdd  («Ma).-Wa  ibsd*  IkUi  Iks  OatUn  aatt 
latiria  lUmoitaikBlMOB,  thDoabanll  M,4Mor  ampli*.  It  ii  tsttta 
_      .    -■    ,  rf  fift^  aoolB  iWBld 


"^e. 


>— Oxonaa  Fox,  Kiitgiiiriigi. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


3^  Iptary ;  or  Bt$i,  Bu-kum,  and  .Bee  OuUttre.  By  Ai.iimi> 
NirannouR.  London :  Kent  &  Co.,  and  Geo.  Neighbonr 
and  Sons. 

Ub.  NaiOHEOUBsayein  his  preface, "  We  axe  eo  frequently 
applied  to  for  advice  on  matten  connected  with  beea  and 
bM-hivea,  that  it  aeemed  likely  to  prove  a  great  advantage 
alike  to  our  oorreapondenta  and  oonelvee,  if  we  could  point 
to  a  '  handy-book '  of  onr  own  which  should  oontain  fnU  and 


Keeping  this  object  steadily  in  view  the  writer  deaoribea  the 
various  hives  aod  apiarian  i^paratua  mannfiutned  by  hit 
firm,  pointing  out  the  vaiiooa  advantages  olaimsd  for  them, 
and  giving  ample  dixeotiona  lor  their  use.  Whan  we  add 
that  the  antlior  expreaaea  hia  adnawledgments  to  Hr. 
Woodbury,  Hr.  T^lor,  the  illustrioas  Huber,  and  Mr. 
iMgatroIh,  it  may  readily  be  imagined  that  the  infcnnation 
Inived  from  auoh  aouraea  nnet  in  the  main  be  oorreat,  and 
that  Hr.  H^hbonr,  in  addition  to  tiie  atrielly  bosineaa 
portion  Kit  hla  work,  haa  been  mabled  to  impart  to  his 
Tsndeia  a  veiy  conaidflMble  amonnt  of  aoond  inatraddon  on 
«<«t  pointa  of 


BJJfOD  BfJTTEB. 


miajCoeUa-CUaaBDekadlslBtbaaststenwlBV;  w« kSM baia ara-wlb. 

DCMuoflt.  We  bava  NU  tbMi  prokmcthcitwewllliaiTbadbrMaMi 
tbclrbfudidoira  batman  Ib^lcnaad^aad  of  lUriaovwuibaad 
ol  U«r  Ut«.  All  Coohin*  ara  liable  to  apo^aq*  j  lb»  an  tait*  saUr^ 
and  [She  llule  ninlaa  Taiirraadlngl>aaad,thahiiaa*Willtla(tadadi- 
able,  uidllier  do  nut  n&rfnD  cold.    Tuai  P%NBaa(aBBa  althoQa:. 

GiHE  Pdwia  Bi.m  AKB  Baowi-aaaaim  (PartM  tmi  (Sa>ti«twr), 
—Ton  mar  nfalT  braad  batwaan  Uia  BlaA-lmaalad  haaa  uM  Bmn-btcaila] 
aaoband  tbe  icolMbilitrl**oawiabt«adtaaeBOsabkiaa(boa.  lbs 
biwdanof  pate  Mrda  of  btabMala«B»aiBB«ly  liiiai  ■late  aMiliiawWiB 
dialduua.  Tonr  dMcriptlon  li  tbat  of  fun  Browa  Sal  foOat^  aaa 
altfacmib  toma  of  ths  eai£(  mar  *>ll«w  Ibo  WliaT,  ;•«  will  MKUkalr  tad 
•saa  ot  tbaa  BravB  Bada  Tiiiii  DmaTa.  If  aajllilas.  lnesllwiaallBa.  agil 
undn onUnatTClroanntanMi jon mny dUeonMana tba iwavaa.  TbtnUata 
UjbcuiUBEbiVanpBllata;  thtr  will  not  la  j  la  tba  wtalv  wbv  tliCT  are 
h«u.  TtaelunrwlllNonlaT.  Tour  l«t  la  s  nsad  qaaaOoD.  IfyoarlMaa 
wwa  lakaa  turn  the  ald»<k  at  tbaand  of  Daaaaaat  we  tUak  r«B  Bar 
laCalr  DOW  iM  IMc  aan  ballaflBE  joa  wUl  bha«  Iraaa  tka  ft«*  oaa. 

Eno*  or  Anmni  DucKi  {A  Ctalmtl  <Mteo.— Tea  miM  mat  caa- 
dude  unbiDutaMr  from  tl»  colour  of  tba.rao-  Xhar  vaiTi  enn  wbaa 
laid  bj  the  uoie  Dvclc.  tan  whtt»  to  pal*  MalAiiffaaB, 

Mi.  rcFOLU.— ni*  Rwmbfi  of  tbo  Pmlliy  Glob  wittas  aa  lUlawB  s— 
"  The  pen  '  A  TmiB  EiHnTToa  ■  »"-■■--  --  ~  ■ "  — ■  — ' 


iItUIc, 

MiHDLF.D  Fnwia  tBtlHam-f\].Se  feirfbla  bom  la  Oa  SaankA  can  ba 
Ibc  coniequcnce  ofa  Epanlita  cook  beiBt  wlib  Hambarib,  Darklac,  tai 
SpanlFb  hroi.    How  kmg  ibe  tiini  atj  —-"lit  la  ei  II>«l«i|a  aid 

SuT  roa  Ciiincara,*^— Ut.OarallosaDHatflTCUttaiqBUadlBfbras- 
IioaabmiiM.  deSaraleUekedfkHd.  The  ethar^naiHaiia  will  baaMwwad 
la  the  ragulH  toDiao,  wltb  maar  olban  OB  lb*  mam  aabjail 

:ow  KaTwa  Cn>iB  Liatb  (/.  g.  >.).— Tb*  eaJar  laavaa  waold  set 


Idwllb. 

u  ottMrUU  loaaa  fa  tks  aisa.   f«r  lanbat 
■m  Sanaa,  Mo.  at,  •'  Aoabalha  Fiiro^la." 
n  Guv.-»A.II."haaaivaalalvra<i 


Aba  mwB  la  Ibis  aeaaHj 
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THE  MODEBN  PEACH-PKIINEE. 
No.  5. 

ASPECTS  AHD  BHELTERB. 

*  HE  proper  aspect  for  the  Poach 
tree  in  England  should  bo  as 
nearly  due  south  aa  can  be  se- 
cured.    South-east  ranlia  next, 
and afterthjs  south-west.  Much, 
however,   depends    on   the   lo- 
cality of  the  garden  and  the 
Gisition  of  the  nearest  shelter  from 
Rh  and  cold  currents  of  air.   The 
prevailing  winds  must  he  carefully 
considered  as  to  their  effects  on 
v^etation,  and  tho  Peach  wall  re- 
nioved  as  much  as  possible   from 
their  Ml  force.    In  Fraoce.  M,  Du- 
breuil  recommended  the  south-east 
a*  the  very  best  aspect.     At  Mon- 
trenil,   where   the    sun's   rays   are 

nest  aspect  is  generally  preferred. 
Ja  mid-France  they  place  the  tato 
varieties  facing  the  south.  The 
curly  kinds  and  the  bulk  of  the 
trees  are  assigned  to  ths  east  walls  ; 
but  none  are  placed  on  west  walls 
if  tteaa  be  aToided.  At  Montreuil  so  powerful  is  even 
the  Mrly  snn  that  trees  flourisih  which  have  no  sun  after 
10  LM.  In  such  aspects,  however,  the  trees  make  very 
long  ihoots,  and  give  extra  trouble  to  the  pniner. 

Xne  proper  height  for  a  good  Peach  wall  must  be 
regnlated  in  some  measuTe  by  the  sitnation.  Where  the 
rroond  is  level  and  the  aspect  south  the  wall  may  bo 
the  hikhest.  Very  splendid  fruit  can  be  grown  even  on 
walla  6  feet  high ;  indeed,  many  are  greatly  in  favour  of 
loir  w«lla  OB  promoting  free  circulation  of  air  in  low  and 
oonfined  situations.  The  Montreuil  walla  are  only  8  or 
9  feet  high  ;  but  then  the  form  of  training  there  admits 
of  no  riders,  and  favours  considerable  lateral  ext«nsion 
of  tlie  branches.  If  low  walls  are  adopted — that  is,  about 
the  height  of  those  at  Montreuil — about  20  feet  horizon- 
telly  wul  bo  requisite  for  the  trees  to  develope  themselves 
Imtmttr.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  garden  wall  be  12  feet 
hi^,  the  trees  may  be  planted  at  15  feet  intervals  from 
item  to  stem,  with  riders  placed  midway  between  them 
to  cover  the  upper  parts  of  the  wall,  wnich  the  dwarf- 
tnlned  trees  below  oonld  not  ascend  to.  In  favourable 
Bofl  and  climates  the  Peach  tree,  when  doing  well,  will, 
hovaver,  greatly  exceed  these  limits,  but  there  is  nothing 
gained  by  these  immense  trees.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  modem  methods  of  training  the  Peach  do 
aat  fkrour  such  extension ;  they  rather  favour  the  prac- 
tiea  of  having  more  trees  in  the  same  space,  by  which  j^an 
BMwr  advantages  are  gained,  aa  will  be  seen  presently. 

Of  Uka  utility  of  copings  there  is  little  donht.  These 
dunild  be  fixed,  and  projecting  not  more  than  8  or 
4  biithm,  aa  more  thui  this  would  shade  the  upper 


branches  by  June,  and  intpreept  the  dews  and  warm 
summer  showers.  Besides  these  permanent  copings  iron 
brackets  should  be  fixed  into  tlic  walls  close  under  the 
copings.  These  brackets  should  project  outwards  about 
12  inches.  They  should  bo  of  the  shape  of  a  trianffle, 
one  side  secured  against  the  wall,  and  on  tho  upper  side 
boards  of  inch-deal  should  be  laid  and  ecrewca  to  the 
brackets.  When  the  fruit  has  set,  these  boards  should 
be  removed  and  laid  by  till  in  many  localities  where  the 
rainfall  is  great  tho  heavy  rains  of  September  neces- 
sitate their  being  replaced.  In  southern  districts  this 
may  not  bo  required. 

But  the  Peach  requires  other  defences  against  the  bad 
weather  in  the  shape  of  stout  tiffany  screens  or  protectors 
reaching  from  the  brackets  to  within  3  feet  of  the  ground. 
Lower  is  not  needed  for  the  safety  of  the  blossoms. 
Tliese  protectors  should  bo  used  from  February  till  the 
fruit  has  fairly  set,  and  they  should  be  loft  off  gradually. 
Their  object  being  to  protect  the  young  leaves,  and  espe- 
cially to  favour  the  setting  of  the  fruit,  tUcy  should  be 
drawn  up  during  the  day,  and  let  down  only  at  night,  or 
during  storms  of  wind  and  rain,  or  fogs.  Great  care  is 
needed  not  to  stifle  the  growth  of  the  tree.  On  the 
utility  and  daily  management  of  tiffany  protectors  I 
quote  from  a  letter  from  the  Bev.  W.  F.  Radclyffe.  To 
show  how  situation  affects  temperature  he  says,  "  Being 
in  a  valley  close  to  the  water  the  frosts  are  severe.  After 
black  frosts  ceaae,  for  eight  or  ten  weeks  hoar  frosts 
succeed.  It  would  be  hopeless  to  grow  Peaches  without 
efficient  protection.  Fir  boughs  and  netting  would  here 
be  moonshine.  I  find  the  leaves  even  more  tender  than 
tho  blossoms.  In  severe  winters  like  this  I  beep  on  the 
protectors,  unless  the  weather  is  mild,  by  night  and  some- 
times by  day.  Snow  or  sleet  should  never  get  into  the 
trees.  The  protectors  are  put  on  as  soon  as  tho  fmit- 
buds  swell.  They  arc  let  down  at  4  p.u.  and  raised  in 
fine  weather  at  10  a.m.  If  the  weather  is  bad  they 
remain  on  even  for  several  days.  They  must  be  left  off 
gradually,  as  cold  draughts  are  injurious." 

It  remains  only  to  mention  that  I  have  seen  instances 
where  much  injury  was  done  to  the  trees  by  these  pro- 
tectors being  placed  too  near  to  them,  the  wind  by  im- 
pinging directly  on  the  surface  of  the  protectors  causing 
them  to  beat  sharply  against  the  leaves  and  blossoms. 

It  seems  useless  to  expect  a  crop  of  Peaches,  even  in 
favoured  localities,  without  some  such  protection  as  the 
above.  Nor  is  tho  expense  great,  these  protectors  serv- 
ing for  several  seasons,  and  the  trouble  is  amply  repaid. 
Dnring  the  hard  frosts  of  winter  tho  Peach  tree  may 
sufl'er ;  but  the  danger  is  not  in  reality  great  in  ordinaiy 
seasons  provided  the  wood  of  the  treo  is  ripe.  The  dif- 
ference this  makes  in  the  welfare  of  the  tree  is  very  great, 
nor  is  it  surprising  when  we  remember  that  the  Peaoh  is 
a  natite  of  Persia.  Though  tho  winter  frosts  of  that 
country  are  exceedingly  severe,  yet  the  Peach  tree  sur- 
vives tnem  simply  because  the  fierce  sun  of  tho  preceding 
summer  has  most  thoroughly  ripened  the  young  wood  ; 
it  is  rather  the  e>:oesB  of  autumn  rainfall  in  England, 
after  a  cloudy  summer,  which  endangers  the  vitality  of 
xxxm.,  Ols  BuiM, 
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the  tree.  If  to  this  be  added  injadicious  pruning  and  cold 
undrained  borders,  what  possible  chance  of  success  can  be 
expected? 

Let  OS,  then,  be  very  careful  to  secure  such  an  aspect  as 
shall  best  ripen  the  wood ;  then  shelter  from  cold  currents 
of  wind  mingled  with  rain  must  be  obtained.  Generally 
speaking  such  shelter  should  be  perpendicular,  facing  the  wall. 
Mr  is  elastic  and  readily  turned  aside.  Openings,  however 
small,  must  incroaso  the  violence  of  the  blast.  Plunging 
winds  without  outlet,  as  in  the  case  of  small  gardens  en- 
closed by  high  walls,  are  extremely  unfavourable.  Imagine 
such  a  rush  of  air  for  hours  together,  and  directed  against 
unsheltered  trees,  and  this  during  a  period  of  low  tempera- 
ture, and  then  you  will  feel  no  surprise  at  then*  being  un- 
productive and  diseased. 

Every  advantage,  then,  must  be  taken  of  neighbouring 
shelter  in  laying  out  a  garden.  On  the  western  coasts  the 
general  exposure  of  the  whole  garden  should  bo  sheltered 
from  the  south-west  quarter.  In  the  Channel  Islands, 
exposed  as  thoy  are  to  the  force  of  the  Atlantic  gales,  this 
is  carefully  studied.  Each  year  brings  disasters  to  our 
gardens,  and  we  do  not  so  much  dread  winds  from  an  eastern 
quarter  as  from  a  western.  In  the  eastern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, however,  all  testimony  goes  to  prove  how  fearfully 
destructive  to  the  tender  loaves  and  shoots  of  the  Peach  are 
the  cold  evaporating  effects  of  a  continuous  east  wind.  Above 
all,  let  the  amateur  direct  his  attention  to  securing  this 
shelter  without  losing  unnecessarily  one  precious  ray  of  sun- 
shine in  our  cloudy  regions :  therefore  the  protection  must 
be  somewhat  distant  from  the  trees  and  yet  not  too  far. 
On  very  long  walls  temporary  screens  placed  across  the 
borders  so  as  to  deflect  the  scud  of  the  wind  are  advantage- 
ous, but  buttresses  to  the  walls  throw  a  dangerous  shade, 
and  are  not  to  be  recommended. 

The  material  of  which  the  wall  is  constructed  is  not  very 
important.  Brick  seems  on  the  whole  the  best  material, 
and  wire  trellisses  are,  no  doubt,  by  far  the  best  to  use  for 
training  purposes  and  for  obtaining  beautiful  forms ;  still 
the  old  shreds  of  cloth  have  many  advantages,  as  have  also 
studs  fixed  in  the  wall  for  traiuing  to  them  with  soft  wire. 
The  great  object  is  to  secure  the  radiated  liuat  of  the  wall. 
It  is  astonishing  what  a  difference  an  inch  makes  in  this 
way.  Some  have  even  recommended  obtaining  a  succession 
of  crops  by  varying  the  space  between  the  branches  and  the 
wall,  but  modem  practice  relies  more  on  the  numerous 
varieties  of  fruit  now  known. 

The  "  Modern  Peach-pruner  "  has  no  faitli  in  the  practical 
utility  of  heated  walls.  What  are  glazed  coverings  for  Peach 
walls  but  narrow  and  stifling  contrivances  to  effect  what 
wide  and  commodious  orchard-houses  do  so  much  better? 
When  once  we  desert  the  time-honoured  open  wall,  now  so 
elaborately  furnished  with  Peach  appliances,  why  should  we 
adopt  half-measures  and  middle  courses?  not  to  speak  of 
the  great  advantage  of  combining  the  two  methods  so  as  to 
secure  the  best  of  each.  I  mean  that  in  a  combination  of  a 
good  Peach  wall,  with  a  properly- managed  orchard-house, 
the  amateur  will  find  everything  he  can  reasonably  desire. 
This,  at  least,  is  within  the  reach  of  many,  whilst  the  more 
expensive  heated  Peach-house  can  still  be  added  by  such  as 
wish  an  earlier  produce. — ^T.  C.  Bk^.uaut,  Richmoiyl  Home, 
Chiemsey, 


SOIL  SriTABLE  FOE  THE  IlHODODENDEO^^ 

SoazE  years  ago  the  Boyal  Agiicultural  Society  offered  a 
prize  lor  the  best  essay  on  the  causes  of  fertility  in  soils, 
but  the  different  writers  were  far  from  unanimous  in  the  con- 
clusions to  which  they  came.  One  fact,  however,  was  adduced, 
or  rather  aii  old  idea  was  confirmed,  that  certain  classes  of 
plants  re(iuire  food  of  a  widely  different  character  from 
others— -hence  the  different  plants  found  wild  in  different 
localities — and  that  if  the  soil  is  of  an  extreme  character 
•-he  presence  or  absence  of  these  plants  affords  a  tolerably 
good  indication  of  what  cultivated  plants  will  thrive  on  the 
'^pot.    On  the  other  hand,  there  are  intermediate  soils  which 
are  much  more  difficult  to  underst-and  than  those  of  an  ex- 
reme  character,  and  now  and  then  failures  take  plaoe  with 
iiem  of  a  kind  neither  looked  for  nor  easily  explained;  but 
*ntil  chemistry  assists  us  with  some  easy  mode  of  testing 


the  dark ;  and  as  one  of  the  errors  alluded  to  occorred  here 
with  plants  under  my  own  management,  I  deem  it  qoite  as 
much  a  matter  of  propriety  to  make  it  known  as  if  unex- 
pected success  had  followed  the  operation.  The  o«ae  was 
this. 

About  three  years  ago  it  was  determined  to  take  into  the 
dressed  grounds  a  piece  of  pasture  land  that  was  well 
sheltered  on  all  windy  sides  by  high  and  thriving  trees. 
The  soil  was  what  would  be  considered  by  a  turner  all  that 
he  could  wish  for,  being  deep,  mellow,  and  sufficiently  dry 
to  require  no  artificial  draining,  yet  not  so  hot  as  to  suffer  too 
much  from  long-continued  drought  in  summer.  The  boU 
at  2^  feet  down  looked  almost  as  good  as  at  the  top,  and  the 
stony  subsoil  below  that  was  so  favourable  to  the  roots  of 
trees,  that  I  expect  some  have  made  their  way  for  10  or 
12  feet  downwards  ;  for  in  sinking  a  well  some  distance  from 
the  place,  but  in  soil  of  a  similar  description,  roots  of  trees 
were  found  22  feet  below  the  surface.  This  I  merely  mention 
to  prove  the  healthy  character  of  the  subsoil,  or,  at  least,  to 
show  that  it  favoured  the  growth  of  certain  trees,  while  the 
surface  produced  us  the  heaviest  crops  of  hay  we  had  any- 
where. I  may  also  add,  that  most  forest  trees  throve  well. 
Elms  particularly  so ;  while  not  very  many  yards  off  were 
some  old  Apple  trees  with  boles  approaching  the  size  of  mode- 
rately large  timber  trees,  and  although  these  patriarchs  had 
ceased  to  be  depended  on  for  producing  a  crop,  now  and 
then  they  did  furnish  us  wiU)  a  few  bushels  of  kinds  that 
seemed  to  have  passed  out  of  cultivation,  but  which  are, 
nevertheless,  not  without  merit.  I  might  also  add,  that  most 
shrubs  and  Conifers  seemed  to  do  well  in  this  soil,  Pinns 
Douglasii  excepted,  and  that  probably  from  some  cause  that 
might  be  accounted  for  in  another  way.  It  was  thooght  ad- 
visable to  try  Bhododendrons  on  this  newly-enolosed  plot, 
and  as  these  have  not  prospered  as  well  as  conld  be  wished, 
some  description  of  the  mode  adopted  may»  perhaps,  pre- 
vent others  falling  into  a  like  error.  At  all  events  it  will 
show,  that  a  soil  so  good  in  many  respects  waa^  nevertheless, 
deficient  in  some  of  the  qualities  required  by  the  Bhododen- 
dron ;  while  the  common  Laurel,  Laumathins,  and  several 
species  of  Cupressus,  Pinus,  and  Wellinfft<»iia  fionrished, 
the  Bhododendrons  dragged  on  a  wretched  odstence,  some, 
though  not  many,  dying,  and  the  most  of  them  merely 
growing  2  or  3  inches,  and  having  naked  stems. 

Now,  though  I  attribute  the  non-succees  of  the  Bhododen- 
drons in  a  great  measure  to  the  natural  soil  of  the  place,  I 
am  not  certain  that  it  is  entirely  due  to  that  cause,  and  have 
sometimes  had  doubts  whether  the  mode  I  took  to  promote 
their  well-doing  might  not  have  had  a  oontrary  tendency.  I 
may  state,  that  we  have  no  good'  black  heath  mould  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  have  to  bring  it  ten  or  a  doaen  miles, 
consequently,  it  cannot  bo  had  for  out-door  porposes  so 
freely  as  desirable.  A  cartload  or  two  of  boggy  peat  was 
sent  me  from  a  shorter  distance,  this  I  soon  found  out 
would  not  do  for  potted  plants,  but  anxious  to  turn  it  to 
account,  I  mixed  it  with  other  ingredients — as  leaf  mould, 
sand,  and  the  refuse  of  a  timber-yard,  making  the  whole 
into  a  large  heap.  The  beds  for  BhododendK>ns  having 
been  prepared  by  trenching,  about  half  a  banowload  of  this 
mixture  was  used  around  the  ball  of  each  plant.  The 
weather  at  the  time  was  favourable  to  planting,  and  although 
the  spring  was  somewhat  diy,  I  expected  better  resalts  than 
what  followed,  or,  at  least,  that  the  plants  would  have  done 
better  the  following  year,  but  such  has  not  been  the  oaie.  I 
have,  therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  some- 
thing radically  wrong,  and  although  I  may  poesiUy  be 
wrong  in  my  surmise  as  to  the  cause  of  the  non-snooete  of 
the  Khododendron,  I  will,  nevertheless,  state  what  I  eon- 
ceive  it  to  be,  and  will  afterwards  record  an  instance  of 
failure  in  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  in  u  widd^  diflEerent 


case. 


I  have  said  that  a  portion  of  the  mixture  applied  imme- 
diately around  the  ball  of  the  newly-planted  anmbt  was  a 
black  boggy  peat,  which  evidently  contained  minaial  sub' 
stances  pernicious  to  the  BhododendroB,  at  least  it  was  so 
to  Heaths  and  Azaleas,  and  excepting  the  ooaas  nanh 
plants  which  it  supported  in  its  natural  bog^  I  ahflnld  thiBk 
it  was  ill-adapted  for  anything  else ;  but  I  ezpeetsd^ial  by 
mixing  the  peat  with  five  or  six  times  its  bulk  of  olter  tub- 
stances,  its  iignrions  qualities  might  hava  baen  i«^m«^  or, 
pn^iiiipg,  «i<^ati*^ii"M.    I  have  r^«o  italsd  that  acne  nfine 
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from  •  Umb^-yard,  consulting  of  rotten  bark  and  chips,  with; 
probably,  some  Tdry  old  sawdust,  formed  a  portion  of  the 
miztnre.  This  material,  at  the  time,  I  took  to  be  inert  rather 
than  ix^nrious;  and  from  the  &ot  of  weeds  growing  loxa- 
riant^  in  it,  I  felt  assured  that  it  could  do  no  harm,  and 
with  the  large  quantity  of  leaf  mould,  sand,  and  boggy  peat 
used  would,  probably,  prove  beneficial.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  presence  of  bark  from  resinous  woods — as  Scotch  Firs  and 
Larch,  might  have  a  deleterious  effect,  and,  I  believe,  such 
bark  is  generally  objected  to ;  but  as  Scotch  Fir  in  particular 
seems  to  grow  wild  on  dry  peaty  soils  favourable  to  the  Rho- 
dodendron, the  inference  I  drew  was,  that  the  bark  ought 
not  to  be  hurtful  Certain,  however,  it  was,  that  the  better 
class  of  Rhododendrons  made  no  progress  in  it,  or  grew  very 
slowly,  while  the  common  kinds,  as  R.  ponticum,  did  very 
well;  also,  other  shrubs  which  received  a  share  of  it  in 
another  place.  Although  the  mixture  was  unsuitable  to  the 
hybrids  of  this  interesting  family,  it  evidently  contained 
nothing  injurious  to  anything  else. 

In  contrast  with  the  above  case,  but  also  affording  another 
instance  of  unsuccessful  treatment  of  this  somewhat  ca- 
pricious tribe  of  plants,  a  friend  of  mine,  some  short  dis- 
tance from  here,  having  a  small  piece  of  marshy  boggy  peat 
which  supported  some  very  good  Silver  Firs  on  its  elevated 
parts,  and  had  its  lower  portions  studded  with  Alder  and 
Willow,  had  the  latter  removed  and  the  whole  well  drained. 
After  being  trenched,  part  was  planted  with  Rhododendrons 
in  the  full  expectation  that  they  would  do  well;  whereas, 
they  have  absolutely  don«  worse  than  mine.  The  kinds  in 
this  instance  were  also  hybrids  worked  in  the  usual  way,  and 
good  healthy  plants  when  they  were  planted.  I  believe  the 
numbers  that  have  actually  died  have  been  more  than  with 
me,  and  the  remainder  show  little  signs  of  accommodating 
themselves  to  their  present  home.  Now,  this  case  differs 
widely  from  mine,  and  at  the  same  time  is  equally  unfor- 
tunate, or  more  so ;  as  with  me  the  common  varieties  thrive 
tolerably,  while  with  him  all  are  bad.  I  ought,  however,  to 
remark,  that  the  boggy  peat  was  so  charged  with  feruginous 
matter,  that  the  water  drained  from  it  encrusted  its  bed  a 
bright  red  colour;  but  I  have  seen  this  before  at  a  place 
where  Rhododendrons  succeeded  admirably,  but  the  issue 
shows  that  our  acquaintance  with  such  matters  is  far  from 
perfect  yet. 

Now,  as  some  soils  contain  within  themselves  all  that  can 
be  desired  to  make  the  Rhododendron  flourish,  it  behoves  us 
to  look  round  for  some  simple  test  as  to  what  that  require- 
ment consists  of.  In  my  own  case,  I  confess  being  unable 
to  give  the  chemical  constituents,  but  a  study  of  the  classes 
of  plants  found  growing  wild  there  would  greatly  assist  in 
doing  this.  Certainly  this  is  better  than  any  other  mode  I 
am  acquainted  with,  and  less  likely  to  lead  to  disappoint- 
ment than  being  guided  by  appearances  only ;  for  soils  as 
much  unlike  each  other  as  possible  are  found  to  be  equally 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  Rhododendrons.  In  very  many 
places  these  sow  and  reprpduce  themselves  by  thousands,  and 
the  more  rough  and  overrun  with  weeds  and  rubbish  the 
better  the  young  seedlings  seem  to  thrive.  The  dry  black 
peat  of  upland  moors  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  soil  they 
like,  as  I  have  seen  them  do  well  in  apparently  a  yelljw 
maid,  while  a  sort  of  yellow  sandy  loam  is  very  often  more 
favourable  to  them  than  the  black  peat,  and  nothing  can 
exceed  the  luxuriance  of  some  of  the  common  kinds  which 
we  have  growing  on  groimd  which  is  at  least  two-thirds 
atones.  Sometimes  they  grow  not  amiss  in  a  damp  clay, 
althoQgh  cases  of  this  kind  are  more  rare  than  the  others  ; 
bat  to  the  amateur  who  may  not  have  had  experience  in 
each  matters,  I  would  say,  that  in  those  districts  where 
the  Foxglove  predominates  among  other  wild  plants,  there 
he  may  plant  the  Rhododendron.  The  wild  Heath,  no  doubt, 
is  an  equally  good  guide,  but  it  is  more  sparingly  (Retributed. 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  a  solitary  plant  or  two  of  Fox- 
gloTe  will  be  sufficient  to  insure  success  to  the  Rhododen- 
droOy  as  accident  may  have  placed  them  there,  but  where  suc- 
oessife  crops  of  this  beautiful  native  plant  exist,  struggling 
with  mfkd  overooming  the  other  herbage  of  the  place,  there 
tte  Ittiododendron  may  be  planted  with  a  fair  prospeot  of 
•oeoses.  The  wild  Fern  is  a  less  certain  guide,  unless  it  pre- 
dotabfiJbeu  almost  ej^nsively,  for  it  is  often  found  on  soils 
wot  salted  to  the  Rhododendron.    It  is,  however,  a  frequent 


also  abound  in  such  places,  while  some  of  our  wild  Orchises 
grow  in  soils  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  required  by  this 
plant,  and  to  which  it  would  be  folly  to  remove  it.  When 
chalk  and  lime  predominate,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  success 
with  the  better  class  of  hybrids,  and  the  common  ones  will 
only  be  able  to  live ;  to  luxuriate  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  subject  is  well  worthy  of  attention,  and  more  information 
may  be  given  by  those  residing  in  neighbourhoods  where 
the  Rhododendron  flourishes  better  than  any  other  ever- 
green, which  it  certainly  does  in  some  of  the  midland  and 
western  counties. — J.  Robson. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  PITS. 

I  PUBPOSE  making  two  frames,  one  cold,  to  use  for  win- 
tering plants,  the  other  for  propagating.  They  will  be 
6  feet  ^-om  back  to  front.  Oblige  by  saying  how  much 
higher  the  back  of  each  should  be  than  the  front.  The 
propagating  one,  I  understand,  must  have  the  most  slope. 
I  purpose  making  the  latter — say  3  feet  below  the  ground- 
level,  and  to  have  a  trench  2  or  3  feet  wide  round  it,  to  line 
with  spent  bark.  The  wall  below  the  j;round-level  I  purpose 
having  half-brick-thick,  above  it  one  brick.  I  conclude  the 
heat  would  pass  more  freely  through  the  openings  in  the 
thinner  than  the  thicker  wall;  and  if  I  should  be  undei* 
the  necessity  of  using  it  also  as  a  cold  frame,  the  nine- 
inch  work  above  ground  will  keep  out  more  frost.  By  keep- 
ing the  linings  in,  of  course  the  frost  could  not  pass  that 
way. — Tyko. 

[What  are  generally  termed  frames  are  boxes  made  of 
stout  wood,  with  glass  sashes  to  suit.  These  are  generally 
made  with  one,  two,  or  three  lights.  Your  proposed  erec- 
tions are  pita,  being  built  of  brick,  and  therefore  stationary, 
whilst  frames  are  easily  moved  from  place  to  place.  If  your 
cold  pit  and  propagating  pit  are  to  be  in  the  same  range, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  their  being  of  different  levels,  or 
having  their  glass  in  different  slopes.  For  pits  6  feet  wide, 
you  will  have  a  nice  slope  if  the  back  wall  is  from  20  to 
20  inches  higher  than  the  front  one.  You  propose  making 
your  cold  pit  of  nine-inch  brickwork,  and  that  will  do  very 
well.  If  you  have  a  good  bricklayer,  who  would  tie  a  nine- 
inch  hollow  wall  properly,  it  would  be  warmer  in  winter,  and 
cooler  in  summer,  than  a  solid  one.  If  you  mean  to  set  your 
plants  on  the  floor  of  the  pit,  say  rough  ashes,  &c.,  then  it 
would  be  as  well  if  the  floor  were  a  few  inches  above  the  out- 
side ground-level,  some  small  openings  being  left  in  the  wall, 
to  allow  moisture  to  escape.  If  you  make  it  deeper,  that  will 
be  no  loss,  if  you  elevate  boards  on  which  to  set  somewhat 
dwarf  plants,  as,  the  greater  the  amount  of  air  enclosed, 
the  longer  will  that  air  be  in  heating  or  cooling. 

Now,  as  to  the  propagating  pit.  You  purpose  sinking  it 
3  feet  beneath  the  ground-level,  and  surrounding  it  with  a 
trench  3  feet  deep  and  2^  wide,  which  we  think  all  right; 
the  bed  inside  to  be  built  of  tanner  s  bark,  and  the  lining 
also  to  be  flUed  with  the  same.  Now,  we  must  here  observe 
that,  in  using  tanner's  bark  for  a  bed,  when  the  heat  declines, 
the  adding  a  barrowload  or  two  of  hot  tan  to  a  light  inside, 
mixed  with  the  old,  will  do  more  to  increase  the  heat  than 
throe  times  the  quantity  from  the  lining.  As  to  the  lining 
itself,  to  secure  its  efficiency  and  neatness,  it  should  be 
covered  with  wooden  flaps  on  the  ground-level,  the  flaps 
sloping,  say  li  inch,  from  the  wall  to  the  ground,  so  that 
you  can  wtUk  by  the  side  of  the  warm  pit  as  comfortably  as 
by  the  side  of  the  cold  one ;  and  then,  if  the  lining  sinks, 
the  heat  will  still  be  directed  against  the  wall  or  bed  beneath 
the  ground-level,  being  sent  back  by  the  boards  instead  of 
going  into  the  atmosphere. 

With  your  proposed  plan  of  having  a  single  brick-on-bed, 
we  presume  oelow  the  ground-level,  so  as  to  obtain  heat 
from  the  lining,  and  a  nine-inch  wall  above,  we  have  no 
fault  to  find,  though  you  do  not  describe  how  you  mean  to 
join  the  nine  to  the  4i-iuch  work.  It  is  rather  contrary  to  the 
common  mode  of  building:,  in  which  the  lowest  stories  ought 
to  have  the  thickest  walls.  We  think  it  would  be  an  im- 
provement to  have  nine-inch  piers  every  4  feet,  and  a  flattish 
arch  between  every  two  piers,  the  crown  of  the  arch  bemg 
at  least  Q  inches  below  the  ground-level.  If  you  were  quite 
sure  tl)at  the  bed  inside,  whether  of  dung  or  tan,  or  both. 

W9tid  always  be  1  fo9t  ftbQv^  the  top  of  the  firchi  then  you 
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would  Deed  no  wall  beneaith,  and  the  linings  wonld  at  onoe 
Bot  on  the  bed.  There  would  be  little  dan^  from  tan,  but 
there  would  be  trota  rank  dang  in  the  lining,  if  the  be^ 
inaide  were  not  fhlly  1  foot  above  the  top  of  the  opening. 
If  thia  deep  pit,  when  cleiired  oat,  ahoald  be  uaad  for  keeping; 
tall  plants  in  dnring  the  winter,  it  woald  be  better  to  ^  ih 
ttie  openings  of  the  archcB  with  brick-on-bed,  and  better  still 
if  weU  done  with  brick -on-edge,  ajid  cement  joiuta.  Biick^ 
on-bed  woold  be  more  secure  if  tried  with  a  thump  from  thi? 
fork.  In  finishing  such  a  wall  a  bent  pipe  ahonld  be  inserted 
beneath  each  arch,  to  admit  moist  heated  air  into  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  pit  when  deemed  desirable.  We  need  not  say 
how  dry  heat  could  also  be  obtained  for  the  atmosphere  of 
the  pit,  by  allowing  this  wall  to  prcgect  into  the  pit  a  couplt- 
of  inches,  and  on  this  projection  fixing  slates  or  eheet  iron. 
ii  inch  from  the  nine-inch  waJl,  but  making  aJl  steam-tight. 
A  very  simple  plan  for  securing  top  heat  from  the  liningi^ 
wonld  be  to  have  two  or  three  holes,  say  2  or  more  inches 
aqnare,  in  each  ][rch,  and  then  build  the  nine-inch  wall 
above  it  hollow.  The  heat  that  rose  from  the  lining  would 
tboB  riee  through  the  wall,  as  well  as  heat  the  bed  against 
which  the  lining  was  plnced.  With  plenty  of  heating 
material  anything  might  be  done  in  snch  a  pit.  and  mort 
eapecially  if  fiom  November  to  May  a  litUe  straw  were 
neatly  tied  aj^ainst  the  outside  walls  above  gioand.  Thie 
is  much  better  than  using  litter,  and  it  does  not  require  bo 
severe  a  frost,  if  continuous,  to  go  through  a  solid  nine- 
inch  wall.  Many'have  carefully  protected  the  glass  and  let 
Uie  enemy  in  by  the  wall.] 


HEATIITG  AND  GLAZING  A  SMALL 
CO^'SEEVATOET. 

Wbjit  is  the  best  way  of  heating  a  conservatory  about 
IS  feet  by  12,  where  economy  of  construction  and  working 
is  a  consideration  ?  I  want,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the  neces- 
uty  of  having  a  fireplace,  chimney,  &c.,  on  account  of  ap- 
pearance. Are  any  of  the  systems  which  do  not  require 
this,  thoroughly  elective?  Mussett'a  Patent,  for  inatonce. 
which  ia  a  moveable  coil  of  pipes,  heated  bj  two  lamps?  I 
have  heard  that  there  is  somotliicg  in  this  and  similar  eys- 
tema,  which  have  the  fire  inside  the  building,  injurious  to 
plants,  if  not  nnpleaaant  to  the  smell  P 

Is  ribbed  or  fiuted  glass  suitable  foe  the  roof  of  a  con- 
servatory, or  does  it  obscure  the  sunlight  too  much  P— N.  P. 

[Belative  to  heating,  we  can  odd  very  little  to  what  has 
been  advanced  in  previous  Numbers.  We  strongly  object 
to  heating  by  oil  lamps,  or  gas,  whether  as  a  stove  or  with  hot 
water,  and  to  stoves  with  prepared  fuel,  unless  there  is  a  pipe 
or  other  arrangement  for  taking  the  products  of  combustion 
ont  of  the  house.  Many  small  conservatories  close  to  the 
mansion  are  heated  from  a  kitchen  boiler  on  a  lower  flat,  but 
then  yon  will  be  a  little  dependant  on  the  cook.  The  most 
economical  of  all  for  such  a  small  place,  would  be  a  brick 
■tove  with  a  pipe  through  the  wall.  The  least  cnmbersomo 
would  be  a  small  iron  stone  with  a  pipe  through  the  glass 
roof,  OS  the  whole  could,  bo  taken  out  from  the  midcSe  of 
Uarch  to  the  end  of  October.  The  brick  stove  might  be  fed 
from  the  outside,  the  iron  one  from  the  inside.  A  little  care 
in  damping  when  cleaning  out,  and  using  a  little  dry  wood 
for  lighting,  a  fcx  nodules  of  coal  then,  nnd  coke  and  cinders 
afterwards,  would  involve  bat  little  trouble,  and  cost  much 
less  than  oil  or  gas.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Mussett's  . 
Patent  and  other  stoves  and  boilers  do  well  with  common  i 
cue  and  attention,  heated  either  by  candle,  oil,  or  gas,  the 
last  two  tlic  best.  If,  as  said  above,  there  is  a  pipe  fo  take 
off  the  smoke,  however  little,  that  pipe  will  also  give  out 
haut ;  but,  aa  stated  tho  other  week,  the  minutiai  must  be 
attended  to.  We  prefer  ribbed,  fluted,  or  rough  glass,  if 
good,  for  tho  roof  of  a  conservatory.  Plenty  of  light  will 
inas  through  it,  and  you  will  need  no  ahading.  The  front 
lights  of  clear  ghtss,  however,  look  best.] 


How  TO  rtwr  Pbies. — Permit  me  to  correct  one  or  two 
dight  misprints,  owing  doubtless  to  my  crabbed  handwriting. 
In  the  second  paragraph  "other  pots"  should  be  "these 
pots."  At  the  end  of  me  third  paragraph  "these  very  late 
P«Hm"  BhorOd  he  "the  veij  late  Pean.''--T.  B. 


GROWING  HUBHE003CS  AND  BLU7CHSD 

VEGETABLES  IN  A   CELLAB. 
Could  Bhubarb,  8ea-bale,  and  Hushrooma  be  grown  in 

any  of  the  cellars  hereafter  described  without  fear  of  engen- 
dering damp  and  onwholesome  smells  P 

1.  An  underground  cellar,  paved  with  brick,  abont  7  feet 
by  7  feet,  6  feet  high,  with  a  small  window  to  the  open  air 
near  the  top,  and  aituat^  under  a  dwelling-honse- 

2.  A.  cellar  level  with  the  ground  floor,  6  feet  bT6  f^t, 
8  feet  high,  gravel  bottom,  no  oommnnicat^n  with  tlie  onter 
air,  a  living-room  over  it. 

3.  A  cellar  level  with  the  ground  floor,  not  commnnicating 
with  the  house,  gravel  floor,  door  to  the  open  air,  no  window, 
a  living-room  over  it.  12  feet  by  10,  and  8  feet  high. 

If  Mushrooms  could  be  grown  in  any  of  the  above  without 
fear,  what  would  be  the  ^t  time  to  eonunenoe  a  bed  ^— 
Banks  of  thi  Thambb. 

[For  the  firat  there  wonld  be  no  danger  wbaterer.  If  the 
room  is  ceiled,  all  damp  affecting  it  would  be  nentraliaed  l^ 
brushing  the  ceiling  over  with  boiled  oil  i  but  with  a  window 
we  do  not  think  there  wonld  be  any  damp  to  ipjure  any- 

]  thing.  The  advantage  of  an  underground  oeUar  is  its  equable 
temperature.  This  would  answer  well  for  Muahrooms  in 
summer,  if  the  window  were  blinded  to  keep  ont  the  heat. 

^  A  bed  may  be  made  at  any  time. 

2.  This  can  hardly  bo  called  a  cellaf,  and  it  wonld  be  of 
no  more  use  than  any  other  close  room  or  ahed.  It  would 
not  do  for  Mushrooms  in  summer  nnless  kept  cool,  and 
Ehubarh,  Sea-kale,  and  Mnshiooma  in  winter  oonld  only  be 
grown  by  artificial  heat.  If  there  is  a  door  to  talte  the  ma- 
terials in  without  going  through  the  house  it  would  do  very 
well.  With  no  ventilation  the  ceiling  should  be  aecnred 
with  oilcloth,  or  oil  brushed  over  it. 

3.  The  advantage  of  this  is  having  the  door  to  the  open 
air.  This  would  do  for  Mushroom-bMS  all  winter  by  cover- 
ing the  beds  when  made,  according  to  the  weather.  Bhubafb 
and  Sea-kale  would  be  produced  all  the  winter  by  placins 
the  roote  in  a  mild  hotbed.  The  ceiling  shoald  be  proteoteo, 
or  a  ventilator  placed  above  or  on  the  top  of  the  doorwiky. 
Such  a  place,  kept  at  about  55°  or  60°  will  giv«  good  cnttings 
all  the  winter.  There  is  no  necessity  for  tile  V^*"^  ■■  ^ 
whole  being  kept  to  that  temperature,  bnt  the  roots  may  be 
covered  so  as  to  secure  that  temperature  about  them,  taking 
off  the  covering  when  not  wanted.] 


WINTEE-FLOWERING   PLANTS. 

Thb  following  are  a  few  more  of  the  nseflil  w_  .. 
ing  plants  not  in  Mr.  Jonea's  list,  and  I  hope  tho  will  aid 
in  giving  a  still  more  lively  appearance  to  his  abea^  en- 
livening collection.  The  chief  of  these  have  been  in  flowsr 
gince  November,  or  will  do  so  before  ApriL 

In  the  stove: — Franciscea  eximia,  confettiflom;  .Shdif- 
aantliuses  ;  £chmea  fulgens ;  Torenia  pulaherrima  and 
asiatica ;  the  beautifhl  Gesnera  dnnabarina,  spleadena,  and 
zebrina  splendensi  Jasminum  gracile ;  B<wiera  ooidatai 
Begonia  Digswelliuia,  one  of  the  frees',  of  wmter-fluwariitg 
plants.  We  have  at  the  present  time  plants  in  M-siiad 
pots,  li  inches  high  by  18  inches  in  diameter,  oovmed  wi^ 
oloom  1  besides  standard  plants  in  32-pota,  14  inohea  hi^  in 
cbe  st«m,and  having  compact  heads,  7  or  8  inobeaindiaaDter 
loaded  with  pendant  rosy  purplish  flowers.  BeaidM  Uttme 
.ihere  are  the  elegant  little  Sonerilas,  with  tkeir  ftjalhaiy- 
looking  rosy  pink  blossoms.  Oardeniaa  Fortuni,  florida. 
md  citriodora  are  more  or  less  o  .-.--»- 


Encharis  amazoniea,  FanoratiunB,  and  ol 
In  the  greenhouse  are :— Daphne  odoratat  tlbt,  ft«  IWMtM 
one  of  the  two;  forced  Oranges  in  flower;  Hotw  OtUj 
HabrothamnuB  elegant,  in  flower  all  tba  «tnt«|  AMalk 
longiflora  magniflca;  Coronilla  glaooa;  ytaAellatm  otCjtlmtMt 
with  forced  Lilacs.  Weigelaa,  Denbria^  Swoet  Briar,  10^ 
nonette,  Nemophila,  icn.  In  greenhooae  buDM  flw  Boat 
prominent  and  useful  are  the  Cyoluneua  In  Ibiir  MmMl 
kinds ;    Coum,    peteicnm    mbmm,  ~ 

kinsi,  and  others  are  the  meet  show,  . 
lay  tJiat  in  oonaequenoe  of  the  great  d 
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JOUSNJIL  OF  HOBTICULTUBS  AND  OOTTA0B  aABDENBS. 


IM 


tnde  haye  been  dxiTen  to  procure  home-grown  seedlings, 
▼eiy  many  of  which  are  very  &r  inferior  to  the  original  ones. 
In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  Ladienalias  qaadricolor, 
postolata.  and  others;  Oialis  fiilgida»  and  san^piinea;  Tri- 
teleiannifloza  (forced);  the  prim  Httle  Ozalis tncolor ;  Fhcp- 
dranassachloraora;  Ixiascillaris  (variegated);  Hymenocallis 
Skinneriana;  Sdlla  brevifolia»  bifolia,  &c— W.  K 


ME.  ABBEY'S  PLAN  OF  PLACING 
STRAWBERRY  SHELVES. 
At  a  moment  when  Strawberry  forcing  is  in  progress,  and 
very  many  gardeners  and  amateurs  are  obliged  to  resort  to 
various  contrivances  to  secure  additional  space  and  suitable 
positions  in  their  forcing-houses  for  the  Strawberry  plants 
th^  wish  to  force,  the  plan  described  and  illustrated  in 
the  article  on  "  Strawberry  Forcing"  in  a  recent  Number  of 
your  Journal  by  Mr.  G.  Abbey  may  seem  to  some  of  those  who 
are  inconvenienced  by  having  more  plants  to  force  than  space 
to  give  them,  a  very  opportune  and  useful  suggestion,  and 
as  rar  as  regards  the  extension  of  space  for  Strawberry  pots 
in  a  house  it  may  be  so ;  but  in  respect  to  the  suitability  of 
the  plan  for  successful  Strawberry  forcing  I  venture  to  ex- 
press a  doubt.    In  Strawberry  forcing  it  is  undoubtedly  an 
advantage  to  place  the  plants  on  shelves  near  the  glass,  and 
Mr.  Abbey's  plan  secures  to  the  plants  one  of  the  conditions 
it  is  desirable  they  should  enjoy ;  but  with  that  proximity 
to  the  glass  there  should  be  a  provision  for  the  adcaission  of 
air,  not  in  strong  sweeping  currents  when  the  sun  shines, 
but  slowly  and  steadily ;  in  short,  there  should  be  an  equal 
yet  restricted  play  of  air  about  the  plants  night  and  day. 
It  is  very  necessary  to  prevent  undue  heat  and  dryness 
operating  upon  the  plants,  as  excess  in  these  particulars 
tends  to  interfere  with  the  setting  and  swelling  of  the  fruit. 
Placed  as  the  shelves  are  seen  in  Mr.  Abbey's  design,  it 
would  be  diiBcult  in  ordinary  houses  to  preserve  the  plants 
firom  the  scorching  effects  of  the  sun  in  the  bright  drying 
weather  of  March,  and  the  exposure  of  the  Strawberry-pots 
to  the  sun's  rays  and  the  currents  of  air  necessary  to  keep 
down  the  temperature  of  the  house,  would  dry  up  the  soU 
and  iflijure  tiie  roots,  which  should  always  be  kept  cool  and 
moist.    Having  tried,  some  years  ago,  the  plan  now  suggested 
by  Mr.  Abbey  of  hanging  Strawberry  shelves,  and  found  the 
otgections  to  it  which  I  have  stated,  I  am  induced  to  speak 
with  ffreater  confidence ;  and  I  was  led  to  devise  the  little 
Strawbcorry  forcing-houses  which  bear  my  name,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difficulty  I  found  in  securing  suitable  places 
for  Strawberries  in   ordinary  forcing-houses.     I  was  led 
to  the  idea  of  my  plan  by  finding  that  Strawberries  always 
succeeded  on  shelves  placed  in  the  front  of  lean-to  houses 
dose  to  where  the  roof-lights  rested  on  the  front-supporting 
plate,  and  where  a  little  air  constantly  entered;  at  the 
same  time  the  pot  was  shaded  from  the  sun  by  the  thick- 
ness of  the  plate. 

In  other  respects  I  am  glad  to  bear  testimony  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  recommendations  in  regard  to  Strawberry 
foroing  in  Mr.  Abbey's  very  able  article.— William  Inobah, 


THE  EXHIBITORS'  LETTER  TO  THE  COUNCIL 

OF  THE   fiOYAL  HOBTICULTUBAL  SOCIETT. 

Toxm  correspondent  "F.E.H.S.,"  page  126,  writing  in 
dtfenoe  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  programme  for 
the  present  year,  alludes  to  the  sameness  of  the  exhibitions 
fkom  the  repeated  success  of  the  same  subjects ;  and,  like 
tho  mi^joiity  of  those  who  write  on  the  matter,  he  falls  into 
ttM  mistake  of  treating  these  exhibitions  as  mere  spectacles 
for  the  horticultural  sightseer.  Now,  I  say  without  the 
least  hesitation,  if  that  were  the  chief  and  highest  oliiject  in 
fiew»  the  erfiibitions  would  be  comparatively  useless.  To 
pCTjgBB  who  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  all  the  London  or 
faiiffin^  provincial  shows,  I  admit  there  is  not  that  novelty 
vldoh  many  people  are  always  craving  for;  but  there  is 
— M^^fliftr  Yery  important  matter  which  novelty-hunters  lose 
figH  Off— namely,  ihat  at  any  ono  of  those  exhibitions  there 
avb  Imdreds  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  also  gardeners, 
wlio  iat  the  first  time  see  a  first-class  horticultural  show, 
aad  wiioBe  tastes  for  horticultare  receive  a  stimulus  on  the 


one  hand,  and  on  the  other  an  incentive  to  and  opportnnitir 
for  observation,  such  as  nothing  else  has  the  power  of  af- 
fording. 

By  all  means  encourage  fresh  subjects  as  far  as  pxao- 
ticable  without  lowering  the  character  of  the  exhibitions ; 
but  it  is  well  known  to  persons  experienced  in  plant  g^w- 
ing  that  comparatively  few  of  the  plants  introduced  to  this 
country  can  be  made  subservient  to  the  skill  of  the  gardener 
80  as  to  become  fit  tor  exhibition  purposes.  Although  the 
same  varieties,  and  in  some  cases  the  same  plants,  are  gene- 
rally successftQ,  still  I  maintain  it  is  better  even  so  than  to 
supplant  them  by  subjects  that  are  less  calculated  to  exem- 
plify what  it  Lb  possible  to  accomplish  by  first-class  culture. 

"  F.R.H.S."  asks.  What  have  those  "  magnificent  speci- 
mens "  to  do  with  horticulture  P  More,  I  maintain,  than  any 
person  can  calculate,  by  the  example  they  place  before  those 
connected  with  horticulture  in  all  its  bearings.  Critics  to 
be  consistent  ought  to  turn  round  upon  the  fruit-gprowers, 
something  in  this  fashion — "  We  are  tired  of  seeing  your 
magnificent  Pines,  splendid  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
&c.,  and  request  you  to  ransack  the  globe  to  find  fresh  fruits 
to  operate  upon ;  if  they  are  fine-looking  and  palatable  so 
much  the  better,  but  something  fresh  we  must  have." 

If  the  London  societies  wish  for  fresh  exhibitors,  with  pro- 
bably a  few  different  varieties  of  plants,  then  they  ought  to 
make  a  few  classes  for  distant  exhibitors — say  those  who 
reside  150  or  200  miles  away.  Not  that  provincial  growers 
are  afraid  to  compete  with  those  near  the  metropolis,  but 
simply  for  this  reason — plants  which  have  travelled  so  far 
cannot  possibly  look  so  fresh  as  those  grown  near  to  the 
place  of  exhibition,  not  so  much  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
tance as  the  time  that  stove  plants  must  necessarily  be  out 
of  their  proper  temperature  before  they  can  be  placed  on  the 
exhibition  stage. — T.  Baines,  The  Gardens,  Summerfieldi^  BoW' 
don,  Cheshire, 


DEVONIENSIS  ROSE. 

I  QUITE  agree  with  Mr.  S.  J.  Pavitt,  of  Bath,  in  thinking 
there  is  but  one  variety  of  this  Rose,  and  I  have  much  plea- 
sure in  giving  my  testimony  as  to  the  extraordinary  vigour 
and  hardiness  of  the  plants  sent  out  by  him.  There  are 
at  present  growing  in  the  garden  of  Henry  Abbot,  Esq.,  of 
the  Priory,  Abbots  Leigh,  near  this  place,  three  Devoniensis 
plants  budded  on  the  Briar,  which  I  purchased  for  him  of 
Mr.  Pavitt  in  the  year  1862,  and  which  for  size  and  vigour 
surpass  any  Rose  plants  I  have  ever  seen.  They  are  all 
three  planted  side  by  side  against  a  south  wall,  one  of  them 
covering  a  space  of  upwards  of  40  feet  wide,  and  having 
shoots  of  the  last  year's  growth  from  10  to  16  feet  long,  and 
measuring  in  circumference  at  the  base  the  extraordinary 
size  of  2f  inches. 

All  three  plants  wore  last  summer  covered  with  blooms 
far  surpassing  in  size  and  beauty  any  Tea  Rose  I  had  ever 
before  seen,  and  I  may,  perhaps,  add  that  my  experience  as 
a  Rose  amateur  and  visitor  of  Rose  exhibitions  has  been  by 
no  means  limited.  On  the  occasion  of  my  visiting  Mr. 
Pavitt's  nursery  to  purchase  these  plants,  he  took  me  to  see 
some  Devoniensis  Roses  sold  by  him,  and  growing  in  the 
garden  of  a  gentleman  residing  near;  they  were  grown  as 
pillar  Roses,  and  for  rampant  growth  and  vigour  could 
scarcely  be  equalled  by  Charles  Lawson,  which  lor  a  pillar 
Rose  would,  I  suppose,  be  considered  one  of  the  best  summer 
Roses  ever  sent  out. — R.  C,  Clifton. 


The  United  HoBTicuLTiTRAii  Society. — A  meeting  has 
been  held  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  society  under 
this  title.  Various  rules  were  adopted  but  we  have  only 
space  to  spare  for  their  preface: — "The  objects  of  the 
Society  shall  be  to  promote  the  practice,  study,  and  advance- 
ment of  horticulture  in  all  its  various  branches ;  means  shall 
be  especially  taken  for  the  examination  of  plants,  flowers, 
and  edible  fruits,  their  nomenclature  and  synonymes,  estab- 
lishing their  relative  merits,  investigating  their  physiology 
and  £seases,  their  uses,  properties,  cultivation,  and  im- 
provement ;  also  to  facilitate  the  formation  of  a  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  gardeners  during  sickness,  calamity,  and  old  age ; 
such  fund  to  be  managed  by  a  separate  committee,  acting 
under  a  separate  code  of  rules."    When  we  have  had  aa 


JOtJBNAL  OF  nOKnCUhTTSBX  AND  OOTTAOB  aiBDBItBB. 


[" 


opportunitj  of  judging  of  the  Socie^B  pTOoeediDgi  we  ihall 
M  better  able  to  appredate  its  mente,  and  we  ibkll  be  well 
pleased  to  annonnce  that  it  has  effected  anytbinK  for  th« 
kdnuicement  of  "  Qardening  and  Qerdenen." 


BOTAl  HORTICDLTDHAL  SOCIETY. 

The  weekly  Show  of  the  4th  inat.  was  not  only  gayer  but 
better  attended  than  any  of  those  preceding  it.  Ueaara. 
E.  G.  Henderson  gent  thirty  pots  of  Cyolamens,  conaiating 
of  oonm,  Atbinsi,  and  Tenmrn;  Mi.  InDram,  Frogmore, 
Auaellia  a&icana,  geedling  Cinerarias,  and  a  stand  of  Ca- 
mellia blooms ;  M^Bsra.  Lee,  HammerBmith,  Camellia  blooms, 
EeaeriseB,  Hjacinths,  Eeathe,  and  earl;  Tolips ;  also  a  well- 
bloomed  and  handBome  Camellia.  From  Mr.  Bull,  Chelaea. 
came  Imstophjllum  miniatam,  Cypripedinm  viUoaam,  witk 
two  fine  blooms,  and  a  email  plant  of  Camellia  Bicolor  de  la 
Beine ;  oleo  Dratwna  ferrea  Tariegata  and  Aralia  SieboIdL 
We  also  noticed  Scbizoat^plia  coccinea,  a  new  CaSrarian 
plant  with  bright  scarlet  Sowers,  coming  &om  Mr.  Beech, 
gardener  to  T.  Alcock,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Epsom.  Plants  for 
dinner-table  decoration,  window-boxes,  and  baekets  of  Hys- 
einths  and  other  spring  flowers,  were  contributed  by  Mr. 
Giesvea,  Bayswater  Road,  and  Mr.  Lucking. 

Mr.  Bcllea,  gardener  to  £.  Budd,  Esq.,  l^Uierhead,  ei:hi- 
bited  two  good  Queen  Pines  and  eicellent  Sea-kale;  Mr. 
Tillyard,  fine  Muscat  G^pes  and  new  Black  Eamburgbs, 
with  well  coloured  berries ;  and  Mr.  Meredith  hia  Blsck 
Alicente  in  excellent  condition,  though  it  had  been  ripe  for 
eight  months  and  three  days.  Of  these  it  waa  atated  that 
tbey  bad  been  grown  in  12-inch  pots,  forcing  was  commenced 
on  the  14tii  of  January,  1864,  and  the  bunches  were  ripe  on 
the  1st  of  Jnly.  Mr.  Ingnim  likeniae  exhibited  aeven  dishes 
of  Apples  in  excellent  condition. 


FAILrEE  OF  HYACINTHS  IN  GLASSES. 

Ir  the  last  Nomber  of  the  Jonmal  "  V.  G.  C."  says  hia 
Byscintbs  in  glasses  have  failed  him.  You  give  him  the 
probable  reason.  Now  there  is  a  word  or  two  which  makes 
me  think  the  canae  named  by  you  ia  not  perhaps  the  true 
one  in  this  case.  The  words  referred  to  are  "the  glasses  have 
been  and  are  kept  in  the  window  of  a  warm  room  by  day." 

Now  last  year  I  bad  two  Hyacinths  in  glosses  in  the 
window.  TheBonehoneon  the  glaeeea.  The Hyacintha  made 
root,  and  grew  partly  as  "  V.  6.  C."  says  his  have  done. 
Now  they  partly  opened,  then  died.  The  reason  to  which 
I  attributed  it  was  that  the  sun  made  the  water  ve-y  hot 
(160°  or  170°),  the  bulb-shape  of  the  glass  causing  thia  I 
think.  At  oil  events  they  became  so  hot  that  you  could 
oidy  just  bear  to  hold  the  glass.  Now  if  "  V.  G.  C?s  "  warm 
room  warms  his  glasses  as  they  were  in  my  case,  I  think 
that  would  be  tho  prob^e  cause. — W,  N.  B. 


DOES  LILIUM  L.iNCIPOLIUM  DEGENERATE 

"  D.,  Deal "  asks  "  Does  Lilium  lancifolinm  degenerate  ?' 
I  think  it  doea  not  when  receiviog  a  uniform  cool  treatment, 
•ltd  permitted  to  grow,  flower,  and  go  to  rest,  at  its  own 
natnial  season. 

Under  certain  modes  of  treatment  I  have  found  them 
d^fenemte  very  quickly.  In  fact  forced  bulbs  I  have  wit- 
nesaed  become  year  by  year  leas,  until  they  appeared  to  be 
wanting  in  vigour  anfficient  to  carry  a  good  flower  aingly  ; 
and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  1  have  ofl^n  noticed  that  those 
balbs  which  produced  the  finer  spikea  of  a  past  season  were 
the  leaet  when  potting  was  dono  in  the  proper  season,  and 
we  were  able  to  examine  them.  I  have,  however,  never  been 
liiven  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply  by  purchase,  as  I  invariably 
leek  the  beat  from  our  plantations  in  the  open  ground. 
'Tiese  are  nice  healthy  bulbs  when  three  anmmnrs  old,  and 
nej  well  recruit  our  stock.  It  may  be  worthy  of  note  that  ' 
'  find  rubrum  is  on  an  average  a  better  forcer  than  the  | 
{enerslitry  of  the  others. 

'*  am  convinoed  that  there  is  nothing  so  prejudicial  to 
4ie  conBtant  good  health  and  robustness  necessary  in  this 
r^linm  for  a  gcnd  display  as  strong  manures,  especisjly  those 
ftiiol   ire  partly  decomposed,  in  immediate  contact  with  the 


and  unhealthy.  Where  no  nadne  eidtement  U  DBBtwwy. 
aa  with  the  eaily-fiowered,  I  have  ever  seen  the  mb^twe  OC 
equal  patta  of  loam  and  peat  produce  the  dteanarbnUM. 

I  eaiinot  wholly  endorse  "  D.,  DeoTt "  remarks  with  rete- 
ence  to  the  adaptability  of  theee  plants  foe  eihibition.  I 
admit  having  seen  tmedmen  pots  staged  with  the  floweoa  &i 
inferior  to  those  often  produced  out  of  dooia  nnder  verT 
adverse  circnmstances,  the  oonflned  growth  and  atained 
flowers  having  evidently  been  produced  by  ill-directed  efftarte  ■ 
to  keep  them  back  to  aid  in  making  ap  a  set :  henoe  the 
idea  erroneously  entertained  with  reference  to  ao  pleasing  a 
class  of  plants. — W.  Eablbt. 


London: 


NEW  BOOKS. 
Land  and  Sea.  By  Fmup  Eimbt  Qonx,  F.B 
J.  Nisbet  A  Co. 
Weobtkk  wishes  to  lead  any  one  to  atady  natnral  hiatoiy 
by  showing  the  beantiea,  the  wonders,  and  the  charms  de- 
rivable from  ramblea  inland  and  seawtod,  shonld  induce  the 
desired  etadent  to  read  this  book.  Not  that  it  ia  suited  b> 
the  young  only,  for  we  have  peroaed  every  one  of  its  pages 
with  pleasure  snd  benefit,  although  "time  haa  thinned  our 
flowing  locks,  and  the  few  we've  left  are  grey."  Cnyp  the 
painter  throws  the  sunlight  on  his  pictures  so  clearly,  that 
have  dipped  bis  penca  in  light  and  fixed  it  on 
,  and  Hr.  Qosee  has  been  as  sucoestful  in  word- 
painting — his  deacriptions  are  ao  vivid,  and  evince  anch 
touchea  of  things  as  they  were  seen,  that  he  most  have  a 
palsied  imagination  who  cannot  realise  some  of  them.  We 
shonld  like  to  give  extracts  as  evidence — the  description  of 
the  myriads  of  aea  fowl  on  Lundy  Island — the  scenery  about 
Brandy  Cove — the  deep  sea  organisms — the  aea  anemones 
—the  plants  and  insects  about  Babbioombe— the  Torbay 
sponges — the  Goby  bunting,  and  many  otheia  bnt  we  can- 
— '  spare  the  space.  We  will,  however,  find  room  for  *ht» 
I  •■  A  Day  in  the  Woods  of  Jamaica." 
We  are  mounted ;  and  now  let  ns  rapidlj  get  over  the 
lowland  slopes,  to  reach  the  loftier  regions  aa  early  in  the 
day  as  possible.  The  son  haa  not  yet  risen ;  and  there  ia  a 
dewy  freshness  in  the  air,  as  tho  dying  luid-wind  of  tLe 
night  comes  off  iu  intermittent  breathinn,  biinging'  the 
perfume  of  ten  thouaand  flowers.  HereTbetween  dSb  of 
limestone,  where  creepers  festoon  the  rock,  and  the  noble 
trumpet-blossoms  of  the  Portlandia,  snowy  wbitfl,  and  each 
8  inches  long,  haug  down  from  the  clustering  fbliage  oat  of 
every  fissure — we  make  our  way  up  a  stMply  riling  ttack. 
The  clifi^  on  either  hand  soonbegin  to  recede,  and  weemerge 
a  rood  between  pastures  of  Guinea-graas,  whoM  Ini^t- 
is  never  withers  under  tho  driest  seasons,  ^win  tww 
lice  the  road,  loaded  with  their  golden  firait ;  and  i^iiw  ■M 
Caatard  Apples,  and  luacioua  Naseberries  aiid  OruiTaa,  are 
acattered  over  the  fields.  Birds  have  awaked :  the  Petohan, 
earlier  than  the  yard-cock,  long  ago  piped  ttom  the  fronda 
of  the  tall  Cocoa  Palm ;  and  yonder  we  see  one  ccmtinolac 
(imple  song  with  unabated  energy,  opening  ever  aoa 
,  as  he  shifts  from  twig  t«  twig,  the  bright  goldot 
let  upon  his  bead.  Hal  he  is  not  doing thatfornothiB^. 
It  is  the  expression  of  excitement.  He  haa  ceaaed  to  abx; 
watch  him !  A  largo  beetle  is  crawling  near,  whidt  Is  m 
the  act  of  spreading  his  wing-sheaths  fm'  flight.  (MFit  mhIb 
on  drony  wing.  The  Petehary  instantly  makes  sail  toot 
catches  the  heavy  prey,  and  bearing  it  in  trinmph  to  hia 
watch-post,  beats  it  to  pieces  with  hia  stroi^  hooked  baak, 
and  swallows  it. 

"  Sweetly  from  the  tangled  woods  of  yonder  UD  iMue  ttie 
mellow  notes,  soft  and  broken,  of  the  Merle;  yen  woold 
think  it  yonr  own  familiar  blackbird  by  the  note,  and  wonld 
scarcely  be  undeceived  by  a  sight  of  the  bird  itMH ;  tmt  ii 
is  a  species  peculiar  to  us.  What  we  here  "■ii  BlMdcUrde 
are  larger  birds,  allied  to  the  eaekoo;  irapodent 
sociable  creatures,  with  a  noisy  intmaive  cry.  Ii 
iway !  going  away !  goiug  away !"  aa  ther  ami  amv  en 
ahort,  heavy  wing,  and  long,  balancing  tall,  otoM  t»  Ik* 
ground.  There  I  we  hear  a  flook  of  thmn  sow ; 
they  are  in  the  cattle  pasture,  blackening  tbe  gi 
—  cutting  the  droppings  throogh  and  V 
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iriiioh  MTTM  themukploafflwhAre.  See,  tool  onthabuks 
tt  th«  patient  kiiM,  aod  atattmiag  uoiiiiid  Viuiz  feat,  an 
othw  Hbla  attendMiti ;  akble  they  look  tKim  lienoa,  bat  if 
wo  wen  doM  ve  aboald  find  tiMm  adomed  with  the  rioheit 
vtMfy  ptupleandbltw-green  rafleotionB.  With  what  bnainoBB- 
like  MmMtaMH  e«ah  mmoIim  naong  the  halt  at  the  oow 
he  hM  Mleeted  to  pfttroniM,  diming  for  bote  and  ticks ;  or 
waUn  loond  and  mmd,  with  the  ivory  white  ^ye  tamed  Dp, 
MtrntiBiaiiig  tiie  grvang  beaet  beneath,  and  now  and  then 
nainging  npirard  to  Mue  the  insect  prey.  Away  goei  one, 
the  boat-shaped  tail  folded  on  itaelf,  with  a  sharp  metallic 
erf,  whioh  leminda  yon  of  the  emitinga  of  a  smith  Tq>on 
his  anviL  From  UiIb  sound  we  call  ^e  familiar  bird  the 
Tinkling. 

"As  we  proceed  we  hear  the  low  aweetoooinga  of  hundreds 
of  DoTM  of  variooB  spetdes  coming  from  the  woods.  These 
■onnds  ore  eminently  characteristic  of  the  early  day  in  these 
wooded  slopes.  The  loud  and  vehement  ooll  of  the  White- 
winged  Tiu^e-doTe,  'Two  bit*  for  two!"  is  pertinaciously 
ntt^ed)  or  now  and  again  exchanged  for  its  stammering 
ccj  of  eight  notes,  of  wliioh  the  liut  is  protraoted  with  a 
moaning  fall.  The  Pea.dove  shows  its  plump  form  of  pur- 
plish &wn  coIooT.  and  its  large  melting  gaielte  eye,  on  the 
road  before  ns,  dusting  itself  almost  under  oar  horse's  feet, 
or  sits  in  the  shadow  of  the  groTss,  and  coos,  '  Sary  ooat 
trae-blae '. '  And  Qround-doves,  no  laiger  than  Bparrows, 
oongreffate  in  small  flocks  on  the  pastnro-Iands,  searching 
ioT  seeds  of  grass  and  weeds,  and  shout  '  Heho !  meho !'  or 
a  loud  and  hollow  '  Whoop  V"  I 

"  Look  at  this  ancient  Silk-ootton  tree  1  what  a  fine  ol:a'ect 
is  it.  Ulumined  in  the  morning  stm !  The  enormous  per- 
pendicular spurs  stand  out  like  radiating  walls  trom  the 
huge  trank,  looking  almost  aa  white  as  marble  in  the  bright 
light,  and  throwing  the  recesses  into  dark  shadow.  Traoe 
up  the  vast  pillar-like  trunk !  the  eye  wanders  up  a  hundred  ; 
feet  before  iE  detects  a  branch  to  break  the  uniformity  of  its 
oolnmn ;  there  the  huge  boughs  spread  horizontally,  each 
one  a  vast  tree  for  bulk  and  extent.  What  an  aspect  of  ^ 
strength  in  thooe  oontorted  and  gnarled  limbs  I  How  &r 
away  th^  cany  the  nmbrageous  canopy  of  foliage !  And 
see,  too,  what  a  microcoam  is  such  a  tree  as  tlust  The  ' 
howy  trunk  is  studded  at  interralB  with  tnfte  of  parasitic  ! 
plante  of  tiie  Pine-Apple  tribe ;  these  ore  called  Wild-pines ;  | 
they  do  not  bear  eatable  fruit,  bat  their  bloBBoms  are  often 
of  great  qilendoar.  There  is  one  now  in  flower:  ftoxa  a  tuft  I 
of  rigid  arohing  leaves,  which  form  sheathing  cylinders  at  | 
the  Mae,  springs  a  fine  apike  of  closely-set  flowers,  of  the 
rieheat  punile  and  crimson  dyes.  Another  kind  haa  the  ' 
sheatiung  (eaves  more  compactly  OTOrlapping  in  a  sort  of  , 
hairing-bane  or  zigzag  fashion,  whence  prcgecta  a  longer, 
looaar,  and  more  branched  raceme  of  scarlet  and  yeUow  ' 
bloasonu.  There  are  many  not  now  in  flower,  for  they  vary  ' 
in  their  season  of  blooming,  but  the  leaves  show  that  they 
differ  in  species,  though  they  possess  a  general  family  re- 
semblance. Ona  sort,  common  enough,  is  not  at  all  orna- 
mentaL  The  negroes  call  it  "OldMan'sBeard;"  thest«ms 
are  vary  long,  and  as  slender  as  wire.  Which  form  great 
ragged  pendnloas  tofts,  of  a  dull  hoary  gr^  hue.  | 

"And  there,  in  the  forks  of  the  huge  limbs,  grow  enor- 
numa  matted  masses  of  various  vegatatiou,  too  remote  from  I 
OOT  eyas  to  be  identified  in  detail;  but  ve  diaoem  bunches 
of  Ordiideoua  blooms  hanging  in  the  air;  and  feathery  Perns  . 
arching  out  their  elegant  tracery  ;  and  creepers  running 
along  the  boughs,  and  what  look  like  tossooks  of  wiry  grass 
at  intervals,  but  which  are  small  tiny-flowered  Orchids,  and 
iMig,  long  ends  of  green  twine  hanging  many  yards  in 
length,  now  looped  up  in  a  loose  bight,  now  swinging  in  the 
wind  in  mid-air,  now  almost  touching  the  earth,  and  cUviding 
at  their  extremities  into  three  or  four  smaller  threads." 


A  Pratiieal  Trealua  an  Oi«  Orapt  Tina.  By  Wiujak  Tbok- 
•oir.  W.  BUokwood  A  Sous,  Iiondon  and  Bdinburgh. 
Ik  the  abort  spaoe  ot  three  yeus  Hr.  Thomson'a  admirahla 
ttaaliis  on  the  ooltivation  of  the  Onpe  Tine  haa  paaaad 
ttnogh  four  aditkna.  Snob  an  event  ia  not  to  be  wooderod 
»X,  wnan  wa  otmridar  tiis  eipertenoe  of  tha  author  and  the 
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last  edition  was  published  .  .    

chapters — oue  on  "  Scalding,"  and  the  other  on  "  Btoeks  ibr 
Tender  Vines,"  wliioh,  as  it  is  a  eutiject  that  haa  been  mnch 
agitated  of  late,  we  will  trans<iribe : — 

"  Those  who  hare  paid  most  attention  to  the  anl^ject  have 
come  to  the  conolusbn  that  many  of  the  highest  flavoored 
of  our  Grapes,  which  ore  at  the  same  time  the  moat  ddioate 
and  difficult  t^i  grow  with  suocesa  on  their  own  roota,  wQl 
one  day  be  grown  with  perfect  ease  when  we  have  disoovezed 
the  proper  stocks  fbrthem,and  that  late-ripening  varieties  wiU 
begot  to  ripen  earlier  when  grafted  on  earlier  stocks.  I  have 
not  mvself  proved  the  correctness  of  the  latter,  but  have 
read  of  iustaucsa  of  it,  and,  reasoning  from  analogy,  am  pre- 
pared to  believe  it.  Of  the  former  I  had  astrikingproof  inthe 
case  of  tha  Muscat  Hamburgh  on  the  Black  Hamburgh  stock . 
On  its  own  roots  I  have  not  grown  it  above  2  lbs.  weight, 
while  on  the  Hsmbuigh  stocks  I  have  had  it  6  lbs.  weight, 
with  larger  berries  and  much  better  finished  in  every  way 
than  on  its  own  roots.  I  have  proved  the  Block  Barbarosaa 
to  be  a  most  unsuitable  stock  for  the  Bowood  Uuaoat,  so 
much  BO  that  the  frnit  never  ripened  at  all  on  it,  while  by 
its  aide  the  Bowood  Muscat  ripened  perfectly  on  its  own 
roots.  The  importance  of  this  experiment  lay  in  the  proof  it 
gave  that  a  late  stock  procrastinated  the  ripening  of  the 
variety  grown  on  it ;  from  which  one  is  led  to  infer  that  an 
early  stock,  like  Sweetwater  or  Cbaaaelas  Mosqui,  wonld 
facilitate  the  ripening  of  late  sorta  inarched  on  them.  Of  the 
excellence  of  the  Biwik  Eambnigh  aa  a  stock  for  such  high- 
flavoured  thongh  delicate  Qrapes  as  Muscat  Homborgh,  ud 
the  wholeof  theFrontignons,!  have  not  the  elightaat  donbt ; 
and  I  have  during  last  summer  inarched  these  sorts  and 
many  others  an  it,  and  recommend  others  to  do  Uie  same, 
feeling  confident  that  success  will  be  the  resulL" 
At  page  28  »e  find  the  fallowing  valuable  hinta : — 
"  I  can  strongly  reoommend  the  following  method  of 
planting  and  treating  young  Yines,  from  my  own  experienee 
of  it  in  the  past  season.  It  is  probably  in  its  details  new, 
bat  it  only  requires  to  be  described  to  commend  itaelf  to  all 
who  have  any  knowledge  of  such  matters.  I  had  a  large 
house  to  plant,  ehiefiy  with  Muscats,  in  April,  1861.  I  had 
a  stock  of  one-year-old  plants  in  eight-inch  pota  by  me ;  I  cut 
the  rods  back  to  4  feat  in  February,  and  allowed  them  to 
stand  in  a  cold  Peach-house  till  the  13th  of  April,  when  the 
border  waa  ready  far  their  being  planted  j  I  ahook  all  the 
earth  from  their  roots,  and  spread  them  out  on  the  soil  of 
the  border,  one  Vine  to  each  rafter,  and  5  feet  apart, 
covered  the  roota  with  6  inches  of  soil,  and  gave  the  whole 
a  good  watering,  with  water  at  a  temperatore  of  150',  and 
covered  the  surface  with  on  inch  of  dry  soil  to  prevent,  to 
some  extent,  the  escape  of  the  heat  communicated  to  the 
border  by  the  warm  water.  The  Vines  were  joat  bursting 
their  bada  when  planted,  and  instead  of  adopting  the  naou 
practice  of  stopping  or  rubbing  off  all  the  bads  bat  one  or 
two,  I  allowed  i^  to  grow,  and  tied  them  corefHilly  to  tiie 
wires;  t^  this  means  I  had  in  some  instances  ten  rods  to  one 
Vine,  ail  of  which  have,  during  the  seaaon,  run  to  the  top 
of  tha  house,  and  partly  down  the  back  wall,  a  distance  i^ 
30  feet,  tmd  many  of  these  rods  are  aa  strong  as  ever  I  had 
previonsly  seen  a  single  rod  from  a  Vine  the  first  year  it  waa 
planted.  At  this  date  (6th  January,  1863)  they  are  not  yet 
out  down,  and  tha  whole  house  is  a  perfect  thicket  of  wood. 
I  will  ahorUy  cut  book  all  these  Vines  to  within  a  foot  of  the 
front  sashes,  and  train  up  two  rods  from  each  thisaeaaon,for 
Iriuting  in  1866 ;  and  I  need  not  tell  those  who  know  tiiat  a 
plant  makes  roots  in  proportion  to  its  leaves,  tixat  Vines 
treated  as  I  have  described  will  have  an  enormoua  eicass  of 
roots  fbrmed  in  the  border,  as  compared  with  otheis  treated 
on  the  one-rod  and  pincyng  system,  and  that  the  bearing- 
roda  they  will  make  this  year  will  ho  in  proportion  to  the 
axtent  and  vigour  of  their  roota  in  tha  aoiL  I  have  jnat 
moaaured  (me  of  them  that,  when  pluited  in  April,  waa 
not  thiokeT  tiian  a  writing<qnill,  and  I  find  that  it  is  now 
8}  inohea  in  droambranoa,  and  has  ten  rods  perfectly  ripe  to 
the  top  <tf  the  rafters,  ft  diatanoa  of  21  feet  If,  instead  of 
permanent  vigour  and  prodnotiTflnesB,  an  immediate  ntnni 
I  ware  tlio  otJMt  aimed  at,  I  havQ  no  haaitatios  in  mj< 
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mg  that  such  a  Tine  would  yield  50  lbs.  of  Grapes  this 
snnunxi. 

We  oannot  too  strongly  Teoommend  Mr.  Thomson's  treatise 
M  a  thoroughly  procticiJ  and  sure  guide  to  the  culfcivation 
of  the  Vine. 


HINTS  ON  WINDOW  GABDENING. 

With  this  title,  Mr.  Walter  H.  Bosanquet  has  published 
at  the  price  of  one  penny,  a  sheet  of  directions  and  warn- 
ings for  tiiose  of  "the  working  classes,"  who,  living  in 
towns,  yet  delight  in  growing  potted  plants  either  for  the 
decoration  of  their  windows,  or  for  exhibition.  The  direc- 
tions and  wamingps  are  all  good,  and  we  recommend  those 
who  wish  to  encourage  such  praiseworthy  domestic  g^arden- 
ing,  to  distribute  copies  among  their  labouring  neighbours ; 
for  such  purpose  it  may  be  had  at  our  office  for  8s.  per  100. 

Mr.  Bosanquet  is  an  enthusiastic  encourager  of  town 
window-gardening,  and  there  is  no  better  aid  to  success 
than  enthusiasm.  He  has  corresponded  with  the  Council  of 
the  BoyaJ  Horticultural  Society  on  the  sulq'ect,  and  the 
Council  have  appointed  a  Committee  for  arrang^g  on  ex- 
hibition of  plants  80  grown.  Mr.  Bosanquet  is  a  member  of 
the  Committee. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the 
23rd  of  January,  when  the  usual  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted, the  whole  of  the  officers  of  the  preceding  year  being 
re-elected  without  opposition,  and  the  Council  elected,  con- 
aistuig  of  Messrs.  Hamlet  Clark,  Dunning,  McLachlan, 
Pascoe,  Shepherd,  Smith,  Stainton,  Stevens,  Weir,  Moore, 
Edward  Sheppard,  A.  Sheppard,  and  W.  W.  Saunders.  The 
four  last-naxned  members  replaced  Messrs.  Bates,  Grut, 
May,  and  Wallace. 

The  President  delivered  an  address,  in  which  he  reviewed 
the  Society's  proceedings  during  the  past  year,  as  well  as 
the  general  progress  of  the  science,  for  which  a  cordial  vote 
of  thanks  was  passed,  as  well  as  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair. 
Votes  of  thanks  were  also  passed  to  the  various  officers  of 
the  Society. 

The  General  Meeting  for  February  was  held  on  the  6th 
ult.,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  the  President,  F.  P. 
Pascoe,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  who  returned  thanks  to  the  Society  for 
his  re-election  as  President,  and  who  nominated  as  his  Vioe- 
Presidents  for  the  ensuing  year,  Messrs.  Saunders,  Smith, 
and  Stainton.  Various  publications  of  the  Soyal  Society  of 
liondon,  Belgium,  and  Moscow,  the  Linnean  Society  of  Lon- 
don, as  well  as  the  continuation  of  M.  de  Saussure's  work 
on  the  Natural  History  of  Mexico  and  the  Antilles,  were  an- 
nounced as  having  been  presented  te  the  Society  since  the 
last  Meeting. 

Mr.  Brewer  exhibited  a  minute  species  of  Beetle,  Corti- 
caria  truneatella,  of  Mannerheim,  new  to  this  country  (allied 
to  C.  tuscula),  which  he  had  taken  in  some  numbers  at  the 
roots  of  marine  plants,  at  Worthing;  also,  specimens  of  the 
rare  Ceutorhynchus  biguttatus,  from  the  same  locality.  He 
had  also  taken  the  rare  Latriduis  nodifer,  at  the  roots  of 
plants  at  Hampstead. 

Captain  Cox  sent  some  portions  of  the  wood  of  a  dog 
kennel,  the  crevices  in  the  decayed  parts  of  which  were 
swarming  to  an  extraordinary  extent  with  the  Dog  Tick, 
Ixodes  l^cinus,  in  different  states,  accompanied  by  some 
observations  on  these  insects,  which  he  had  succeeded  in 
destroying  by  rubbing  common  grease  over  the  parts  of  the 
bodies  of  dogs  infested  l^  them.  The  curious  fact  recorded 
by  De  Geer  of  the  position  of  the  male  nestled  on  the  breast 
of  the  female  was  observed  in  many  of  the  specimens  for- 
warded, and  the  young  when  hatched  were  observed  to  have 
three  instead  of  four  pairs  of  legs. 

Mr.  F.  Bond  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Rich,  a  further 
leries  of  theparti-coloured  males  d  the  common  Ghost  Moth 
Hepialus  Humuli),  firom  Lerwick,  one  of  the  Shetland 
fslands ;  from  whence  also  Bombus  Smithianus  (White, 
"^^roceeds.  Linn.  Soo.),  had  been  received,  that  being  the 
<nly  known  locality  for  the  speoies. 

^"^  President  stieited  that  he  had  recently  received  epeci- 
•m. ..     ."  Ml*  'mtnAr**'  -T-Anpq  of  B*****^'*^  ^'xaaypiipo  <w*<i  Aus- 


tralia. Hitherto  the  genua  hadonhr  been  found  in  Portugal, 
Spain,  Sicily,  the  Mdcea,  Algeda^  Calcutta*  and  India  as  fkc 
as  Bangoon,  but  not  in  the  easteom  ialanda.  Its  diaooveiy, 
therefore,  in  Australia  was  a  ronazkaULe  ilMt  in  entomo- 
geography.  Profossor  Westwood  stated  also  thai  he  had 
recently  received  it  from  ZambeaL 

Mr.  Baly  read  a  memoir  oontaining  some  fiuther  descr^ 
tions  of  new  exotic  G9>eoiefi  of  Phytophaffous  Beetles. 

The  President  announced  that  the  Council  had  resolved 
to  offer  two  prizes  of  five  guineas  each  to  the  authora  of  the 
two  most  satisfJEU^ry  papers  on  questions  of  economio  ento- 
mology, to  be  decided  at  the  dose  of  the  present  year. 


AGATH.EA  COELESTIS— EDELWEISS. 

In  your  Number  of  February  14th  you  say  that  Agathssa 
ooelestis  is  tender  "  even  in  the  mild  climate  of  Ireland."  I 
beg  to  say  that  I  have  a  plant  of  it  which  has  stood  out  of 
doors  for  two  winters  without  any  protection.  It  is  the 
variegated  sort. 

Your  correspondent  "M.  A.  E."  will  not  succeed,  I  fear, 
in  growing  Edelweiss.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Tyr(A  cannot 
keep  It  aSve  long  when  transplanted  from  its  native  crags 
on  the  highest  summits  of  the  mountains.  I  do  not  thiz^ 
it  can  be  the  Leontopodium  "Mx.  Fish  mentions,  because  the 
flowers  are  white,  not  yellow.  I  enclose  a  specimen  gathered 
on  the  mountains  near  SaJzburg. — "R.  F.  M.,  Co.  Clare, 

[In  the  south-west  of  Ireland  your  climate  is  far  more 
genial  than  in  other  districts  of  the  island.  Leontopodium 
helveticum  is  the  same  as  L.  vulgare  of  some  botanists. 
Although  the  corolla  is  not  yellow,  vet  the  dense  crowd  of 
anthers  in  its  centre  are,  and  would  be,  impressed^  on  Mr. 
Fish's  memory.] 

EPIPHYLLTJM  CULTUEE. 

Ik  answer  to  a  correspondent,  I  will  commence  by  ob- 
serving that  sometimes  Epiphyllums  are  foimd  as  epiphytes 
on  the  borders  of  rivers  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America^  asso- 
ciated with  epiphytal  Orchids,  TiUandsias,  and  other  plants 
of  half-epiphytal  habit.  This  is  partioalarly  the  caae  in 
Demerara;  on  the  borders  of  the  river  of  that  name  Epi- 
phyllum  spedosum  is  occasionally  found  as  an  epiphyte; 
but  we  are  told  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  CoU^,  w£o  was 
sent  out  in  1834  by  J.  Bateman,  Esq.,  to  explore  that  coontiy 
in  search  of  Orchids,  that  it  seldom  presents  a  vigorous  ap- 
pearance. Our  experience  of  them  in  cultivatirai  verifies 
this  statement,  that  Epiphyllums  are  not  strktl^  quphTtes. 
If  not  epiphytes  they  certainly  require  a  similar  mode  of 
treatment,  and  grow  well  with  the  culture  given  to  oool 
Orchids,  but  having  no  pseudo-bulbs  they  cannot  withstand 
so  much  dryness,  and  yet  they  will  resist  drought  for  a 
lengthened  period.  A  period  of  moisture  and  oocxespondxng 
warmth  is  essential  to  free  growth,  and  this  should  continne 
when  once  it  commences  until  the  growths  haive  attained 
their  full  size,  and  a  fullness  of  parts  that  approaches  plnnip- 
ness ;  and  a  period  of  rest  through  exposure  to  more  Hgnt 
and  a  drier  atmosphere  is  likewise  neoessaxy. 

Epii^llum  truncatum,  and  its  allied  speoies,  or  those 
that  flower  from  the  points  of  the  fleshy  stems,  and  in  which 
the  Imuiches  have  a  tendency  to  droop»  are  onltiTBted  in 
two  ways — first,  on  their  own  roots;  second,  grafted  as 
standards.  They  are  handsome  in  either  way,  bat  I  think 
them  much  more  so  on  stems  about  1  foot  or  1  foot  6  inches 
in  height.  Very  fine  olgects  are  obtained  by  grafting  two 
scions  on  the  Pereskia  stock,  on  opposite  sides,  at  1  fbot  from 
the  soil,  two  more  9  inches  higher  on  the  stooi^  and  one 
6  inches  above  the  last  on  the  top  of  the  stock.  ISia  rssnlt 
is  a  pyramid  2  feet  8  inches  in  height.  The  most  soitable 
stock  is  the  Pereskia  aculeata,  and  the  most  approved  mode 
of  grafting,  side  ortongue  grafting,  the  scion  being  of  such  a 
thickness  as  to  correspond  with  the  stock.  To  laeiiie  the 
scion  in  its  place  the  strong  spines  of  the  Pereikia  insy  be 
run  through  the  scion  into  the  stod^  and  the  gxsft  bouid 
rather  tightJy  with  bast,  some  moss  being  pat  on  te  aecnze 
a  little  moisture  and  exclude  air.  Gxafloiig  is  bilt  per- 
formed in  spring  when  the  plants  aro  giowiaff. 

Cuttings  of  tSl  the  kinds  strike  free!/  if  iiwjituiliii  aij 
poor   i^fht,  sa**'^  soil.    Cuttings  pat  in  in  q^ring  in  a  VM>- 
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derate  heat,  with  the  soil  jost  moist  (if  kept  very  wet  they 
are  apt  to  rot  at  their  base)  will  be  well  rooted  by  aatomn. 
In  the  spring  th^  will  be  ready  for  potting  singly  into 
small  82*8  or  84's,  acoosding  to  thmr  size. 

We  hav0  thus  two  descriptions  of  plants,  those  grafted 
on  stems,  and  those  on  their  own  roots ;  both  require  the 
same  treatment,  and  of  these  young  plants  I  will  detail  the 
culture  np  to  the  period  of  their  becoming  specimens. 

The  punts  after  blooming  should  be  potted,  for  if  the 
wood  is  well  ripened  they  will  bloom  in  the  cutting  state ; 
but  it  IB  not  advisable  to  allow  this,  we  shall,  therefore,  pot 
them  in  the  first  week  in  February,  in  a  compost  of  two-thirds 
light  loam  from  rotted  turves,  and  one-third  turfy  fibry  peat, 
with  a  free  admixture  of  sharp  sand.  Biver  sand  will  answer 
as  well  for  this  purpose  as  the  finest  silver  sand.  Chop  the 
compost  tolerably  fine  with  a  spade,  but  do  not  sift  it,  for  it 
is  all  the  better  to  be  open  or  porous.  In  the  absence  of 
peat,  leaf  mould  may  be  substituted.  Drain  the  pot  to  one- 
third  its  depth,  place  a  little  sphagnum  above  the  drainage 
to  prevent  the  finer  particles  of  the  compost  being  washed 
down,  and  so  choking  it.  Turn  the  plant  out  of  its  pot,  and 
remove  all  the  old  soil  not  filled  with  healthy  roots,  picking 
the  soil  from  between  the  roots  as  much  as  possible.  Give 
a  moderate  shift ;  large  shifts  are  more  injurious  than  bene- 
ficial, for  it  is  better  to  under-pot  than  to  over-pot  this  plant. 
Press  the  soil  rather  firm,  but  not  tightly,  and  not  too  low  in 
the  pot,  but  as  low  as  for  a  Geranium.  If  the  soil  is  moist 
no  water  need  be  g^ven  for  ten  days,  if  the  pot  is  plunged  in 
a  hotbed  of  75^,  which  is  desirable,  as  the  cutting  will  strike 
root  much  sooner ;  but  if  placed  on  a  stage  the  soil,  if  dry, 
should  be  moistened  a  little  at  the  time  of  potting,  and  kept 
just  moist  until  the  plant  begins  to  grow. 

The  most  suitable  situation  is  a  house  where  forcing  is 
carried  on,  for  it  will  have  a  moist  atmosphere,  and   be 
sprinkled  with  water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  house, 
morning  and  evening.    The  temperature  should  range  from 
55**  to  60*  from  fire  heat  by  night,  with  a  rise  of  10°  by  day 
without  sun,  but  more,  of  course,  on  sunny  days  if  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  amount  of  ventilation.    When 
the  plant  begins  to  push  a  more  copious  supply  of  water 
ahoiud  be  gfiven,  and  when  growth  furly  commences,  the  soil 
should  be  kept  moist,  but  never  so  wet  as  to  become  sodden, 
which  is  too  often  the  result  of  watering  at  stated  times 
whether  the  soil  is  moist  or  dry.    The  want  of  water  should 
be  apparent  before  any    is   afforded,  and    then    enough 
shonld  be  given  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  ball,  but  the 
plants  should  be  watered  before  the  soil  becomes  so  dry 
as  to  check  growth.    A  moist  soil  and  atmosphere  being 
maintained,  and  the  plants  occasionally  sprinkled  overhead, 
they  will  grow  rapidly,  and  will  have  made  their  growth  by 
the  beginning  of  July. 

When  growth  is  completed  they  are  to  be  removed  to  a 
lighs  airy  situation,  in  what  may  be  termed  a  warm  green- 
houfle,  where  they  can  be  exposed  to  the  midday  sun,  and  kept 
near  the  glass.    It  is  presumed  that  they  have  hitherto  had 
a  sHi^tly  shaded  position,  yet  near  the  glass,  in  tke  fordng- 
hovue.    In  the  light  airy  situation  in  a  cool-hooae  they  are 
to  receive  but  litUe  water,  redaoing  it,  however,  gradually, 
and  not  permitting  the  stems  upon  any  consideration  to 
become  limp  or  shrivelled.    After  remaining  a  few  weeks  in 
thiB  situation  the  wood  will  be  well  ripen^  quite  brown- 
looikingy  and  hard  to  the  touch.    If  well  ripened  the  wood 
jazely  ehrivels  afterwards,  even  if  the  plants  are  not  watered 
fbr  weeks;    but  they  should   be    occasionally  examined, 
and  a  little  water  given  so  as  to  prevent  the  fleshy  stems 
shrivelling.    After  the  growths  are  ripened  they  should  be 
kept  near  the  glass,  and  sufficient  moisture  maintained  in 
the  soil  to  preserve  the  vitality  of  the  plant.    An  occasional 
spvinkling overhead  will  tend  to  free  the  stems  of  dust;  but 
a  wet  state  of  the  soil  must  be  avoided  during  the  period 
cf  rest.    A  temperature  of  45°  from  fire  heat  is  sufficient 
in  winter,  if  the  soil  is  kept  dry.    Plants  so  treated  will 
bloom  in  December  if  placed  in  October  in  a  temperature 
cf  from  55°  to  60^,  and  by  introducing  plants  at  intervals  dT 
a  month,  fine  ologeots  to  conservatory  decoration  may  be 
bad  thro«ighoat  the  winter.    Those  kept  in  the  cocd-honse 
ifiB  bloom  in  ApriL  This  plant  is  without  a  rival  for  dinner- 
table  decoration ;  specimein  on  18-incdi  sterna  with  a  head 
as  nmoh  through,  and  the  points  hung  with  hnndreda  of 
oond  bk>om%  axe  moeh  greater  ornamente  than  thoM 


glass  stems,  the  very  slendemess  of  which  is  ever  s 
Uyb  of  insecurity. 

The  earliest  blooming  plants  maybe  potted,  placed  i 
forcing-house,  and  kept  there  until  the  growth  is  x 
though  potting  is  not  necessary  oftener  than  every  • 
year;  but  the  drainage  should  be  looked  to  every  seaso 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  for  five  or  six  months  the  p 
are  gfrowing,  and  that  at  another  period  they  are  kept 
state  of  rest.  Though  these  plants  do  fairly  in  what 
be  termed  warm  greenhouses,  they  require  an  increa 
heat  in  spring,  and  unless  they  have  tho  heat  of  a  v 
they  will  not  bloom  with  certainty.  In  a  vinery  where  a 
fire  heat  is  given  in  spring  and  through  the  summer 
can  be  grown  well.  Under  this  treatment  they  will  blo( 
spring ;  to  bloom  in  winter  they  require  the  heat  of  a  e 

As  the  plants  increase  in  size  they  should  be  potti 
proportion  to  tbeix  growth,  and  if  they  become  unevei 
heaviest  parts  should  be  thinned  out,  and  this  is  al 
pruning  they  require.  They  may  be  kept  for  years  wil 
deterioration  in  small  pots,  by  reducing  the  biUbi  bienr 
or  annually,  and  repotting  in  pots  of  the  same  siae.  A  a 
men  producing  five  hundred  blooms  at  once  may  be  g 
in  a  nine-inch  pot.  The  finest  plants  are  grown  oi 
Pereskia  stock.  Plants  on  their  own  roots  seldom  a 
more  than  a  foot  in  height. 

Such  is  the  mode  of  treatment  I  have  adopted  with 
results,  and  it  ia  much  to  be  desired  that  those  who 
been  successful  in  this  branch  of  culture,  would  make  ki 
their  practice  through  these  pages,  for  df  aU  plants  non 
so  gorgeous,  nor  so  little  cared  for  at  the  present  tim 
the  Cactus  family.    In  &ct,  we  generally  see  them  b 
grown  and  blooming  more  freely  in  cottage  windows 
in  the  best  garden  establishments.    About  thirty  yean 
these  plants  received  the  care  which  they  merit,  and 
indifference  to  them  which  exists  at  the  present  time 
only  be  attributed  to  the  introduction  of   so  many 
plants,  though  less  usefrd  and  ornamental.   Dry  stoves 
common  then,  but  now  there  is  scarcely  one  to  be  fbun 
the  land. — G.  Abbey. 


A  EIBBON-BOEDEE. 


I  HATE  a  ribbon-border  40  yards  long  and  6  fiaet  wide; 
background  is  common  Laurels.  I  thought  of  plantia 
thus — Back  row.  No.  1,  Perilla  ;  No.  2,  Christine  Gerani 
No.  8,  Brilliant  Geranium ;  No.  4,  Shrubland  Pet  G«cani 
No.  6,  and  front  row,  Cerastium  tomentosum.  I  dave 
plant  Verbenas  or  Lobelias  as  they  suffer  so  much  \ 
quite  young  from  the  rabbits.  Last  year  I  had  Lady  Mic 
ton  Geranium  next  the  Laurels,  then  Perilla,  but  I 
assured  that  Perilla  ought  to  be  next  the  Laurels. — ^R.  ] 

[If  your  keep  Perilla  low  enough  we  certainly  should 
fer  starong  plants  of  Lady  Middloton  Geranium  next 
sombre  I^uuels.  Discarding  as  you  are  obliged  to  do, 
benas  and  Lobelias,  we  would  rather  plant  thus — I 
Middleton  Gteranium,  Perilla,  Christine  Geranium,  ye 
Calceolaria  (Aurea  fioribunda).  Brilliant  Geranium, 
Cerastium  tomentosum.] 


The  Action  of  Aboicatic  Plants  on  Silkwobi 
M.  E.  Faivre  details  the  following  experiments  to  the  Frt 
Academy : — "  Silkworms  exposed  to  the  action  of  wormiv 
but  not  in  actual  contact,  were  very  much  excited,  they  1 
to  get  away.  The  pulsation  of  the  dorsal  vessel  was  i 
mented  and  their  bowels  purged ;  in  a  few  houis  they  ' 
dead.  Fennel  produced  similar  results  on  the  ner 
system,  and  a  marked  one  on  the  secretions.  Baisam-ti 
acted  still  more  powerfolly,  even  killing  the  sick  worms, 
causing  the  healthy  ones  to  emit  their  silk.  Common  ti 
was  less  violent.  The  effects  depend  upon  the  quantil 
the  odoriferous  herb  employed,  and  on  the  condition  of 
silkworms.  When  healUiy  worms  were  supplied  with  x 
berry  leaves  and  exposed  to  the  aromatic,  they  ate  t 
food,  and  made  cocoons  which  were  considered  of  supc 
quality."— Dublin  Medical  Fteu. 

[These  fiicts  suggest  that  gardeners  should  try  the  effec 
their  enemies,  uie  caterpulars,  of  syringing  them  i 
water  in  which  taii^y  and  other  strongly  scented  herbs  1 
beioi  soaked  or  boiled.] 


JOITENAL  OP  HOETICUL'nraB  AND  COTTAGS  GAEDENEE. 


GLAZENG  WITHOUT  PUTTY. 


Im  addition  to  the  variouB  anggeBtioni  for  cturyin^  oat 
thla  pnutiee  whicli  have  alreadr  appenred  in  oni  pages,  we 
hATe  aome  -woodcnte  and  notes  &om  Mr.  Meaaenger,  horti- 
oaltanl  builder  and  engineer,  Longhborongh. 

The  glsM  naed  for  tbia  gluing  £ib  tlie  sides  tnmed  down, 
as  ahown  in  No.  I,  wM(£  convejs  the  Tstei  into  sui»U 
^ttem  made  of  lead,  oopper,  zinc,  or  iron ;  or  the  saah-bor 
itself  ia  made  «ith  a  ^tter  in  it. 

The  mode  of  aeouiing  the  glsee  down  to  the  gntter,  is 
ahown  by  section  No.  2,  which  is  by  a  acrew  pasaing  tbiongb 

T  T 


J   to  mate  it  ^-tight  a*  wall  as  water-proof,  a 

back  putty  ia  nsed,  bnt  which  is  never  aipoasd   to   the 


OliiiDl 


lUrpRwT. 


a  brass  plate  and  india-rubber  pad  into  the  wood  or  metal 
bar ;  the  india-rubber  aligbtly  preBaing  upon  the  two  sides  of 
glam  kaeps  it  in  ita  place- 

The  plan  shows  the  braaa  plates  and  ahape  of  the  glass, 
which  is  eo  arranged  aa  to  convey  the  condensed  vapour  into 
die  gutters  internally,  as  well  aa  the  rain  externally. 

Tbe  first  cost  is  rather  more  than  that  of  ordinary  glazing, 


action  of  the  weather,  so  that  it  ia  aa  dnraUe  h  the  glass 
itaelf. 

The  above  is  a  section  of  a  very  simple  and  effective  struc- 
toia  tat  corer- 


Wb  have  received  a,  note  from  an  intelligent  correspon- 
dent, who,  like  many  other  persona,  aeema  to  have  derived 
I  very  erroneona  impreaaion  of  the  value  of  aewage  when 
applied  in  amall  qnantitiea.  He  obaervee :— "  The  anlgect 
>f  irrigating  grass  paature  with  liquid  manure  ia  rather  new. 
.  have  about  ten  acres  of  grass — font  of  old,  six  new-sown 
■at  spring.  I  have  alao  a  laige  ceeapooL  How  can  I  use 
•^^  manure  F  Where  purchase  the  cut,  where  the  pump  J 
1^  information  on  this  subject  given  directly  to  me,  or  by 
'  '-^"'^  in  yonr  Jour-^  will  be  thankftilly  received." 


SSWAGE  IBIIIGATIOIS". 


employ  a  watercart  to  spread  the  sewage 
a  sprinkling  is  of  little  perceptible  use. 
led  astray  by  certain  schemes,  lately  annoonoed, 
the  wat^  over  the  laud  in  small  quantitiet. 
receivee  the  sewage  of  only  one  honie  that 
implied  to  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  an 
1^  (pidener  knows  that  aewage  la  an     ' 
with  which  to  water  his  kitohet^gasdan  ^hwi 

well  aware  that  to  derive  anymatSrUl  bansAt ._  _ 

them  a  good  soMkins— a  small  afaowir  ef  it  W  iiMlk«.    Oa 


mnat  not  be 
for  •acditiae 
If  the  kwk 

wfflb^bMt 

tbotlula 
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iCDgUr  waked  abont  vren  eighteen  dt^,  uid  these  meade 
have  for  many  yean  been  let  at  an  annnil  rant  of  &om  £30 
to  X30  an  aora.  i.t  Cn^don  about  4000  to  6000  tons  of 
■awaga  par  aera  aie  uaed  every  jear,  and  thie  prodncea 
about  92  tona  ofKiau,  worth  on  the  gioond  ^1  per  ton. 
Lor^Enez,  Mi.  Mechi,  and  the  Bngbj  Commisaionera  hare 


all  given  up  nsing  uewage  in  small  qnantitiea  for  graaa.  If 
jon  can  arrange  so  that  joni  honse  aewags  oan  be  directed 
on  to  yoiir  land  by  its  own  gravity,  well  and  good,  or  by  the 
nee  of  a  ooaunon  lifting  iron  or  wooden  pnmp ;  bat  it  would 
be  a  profitlesa  effort  to  nse  a  cart. 


WINTKEISG  PLANTS  WITHOUT  AETIFICIAL  HEAT. 
"IsLa  o»  Wioht"  made  a  snggestlon  with  |  the  year  round;  press  of  buaiueBH  has  not  permitted  me  to 


IH  No. 

which  I  w  

yon  a  sketch  of  a  pit  which  might 


depend  on  the  nature  of  the  ground),  and  build  a  nine-inch  I  bed  of  concrete  should  be  formed  under  the  dung.  The  form 
wall  above  ground — aaj  6  feet  bi^h,  againat  which  the  dung    of  the  roof  will  give  iJenty  of  light  without  the  glass  catch- 
for  hotbeds  could  be  stored.    This  would  kee^  the  nit  warm    ing  the  wind. — Gao.  K.  GaraLw,  C.E.,  London. 
above  ground,  and  to  prevent  water  fQtering  into  the  pit.  a  | 


HAEDY  FERNS; 

I  COLLECTED  AND  CULTIVATED  THEM.— No.  It. 


Ik  aj  last  number  I  brought  my  Fern  collection  t 
esd ;  but  I  feel  as  if  I  had  yet  a  laat  word  to  say — a  small, 
very  small  sum  to  cast  up  of  the  amonnt  of  work,  or  rather 
play,  ^t  I  have  done  in  the  Fern  papers,  in  which  I  have 
so  pleasantly  wandered  back  through  fantiliar  3<!eues  and 
amongst  familiar  Mends. 

I  have  mentioned  all  the  species  of  English  Ferns,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Trichomones  radicana,  which,  behig  an 
Irish  Fern,  hardly  forms  an  exception.  I  have  never  found 
radicaUB,  have  never  grown  it,  and  have  never  but  onoe  seen 
a  real^  thriving  plant  of  it.  X  have  now  in  cultivation  all 
the  raieties  of  English  Ferns,  excepting  the  two  Woodsiaa,* 
the  A^Ieninm  germanicum,  and  the  HTmenophyllums. 
niej  connst  of 

Adiantum  capillna-Veneria,  with  the  Dnnraven  variety, 
if  variety  it  be. 

AnoeoTUB  crispna. 

Aapleniams  tnchomanes,  riride,  fontanam,  ruta-muraria, 
laaceolatumi  Adiantnm  nigrum,  with  varieties ;  septentrio- 
nale,  marinnm,  with  Cornitm  variety. 

Atliyrium  FUii-framina,  with  varietiea- 

Blschnum  spicant,  with  varieties. 


Cyitoptoria  fragilis,  with  varieties. 


*  IaaralMaovadttliair«eateE[T*BiiitsmTllit  at  Fenaiiadwnl- 
HT»ae».a|haHifatoimwi»iHHUwtiF«tatoTla»li— aiaJlTHWIil 
M  ■•  ky  ifirwiA^  of  Um  «w  HarMCT,  BacBp^laacMUn. 


Cystopteria  alfiua. 

Lastreas  Filix-mas,  with  varieties ;  cristata,  thelypteria, 
Orsopteris,  rigida,  dllitata  (with  varieties),  recurva. 

OphioglOBSnm  vulgatum. 

Osmnnda  regalia. 

Folystichums  aculeatum,  with  varieties,  angulare  (with 
variety],  lonchitis. 

Poljpodiums  vulgare,  with  varieties,  dryoptaris,  pbego- 
pteris,  calcarenm,  cambricum.  ^ 

Scolopendrium,  with  varieties. 

So  the  sum  I  have  to  add  up  of  what  I  have  written  about 
seems  very  email,  althongb  it  has  taken  ten  years  to  collect 
together  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed.  But  what 
amount  of  Sgnres  wonld  tell  of  all  the  happiness  that  it  has 
been  to  myself  and  others  P — the  happy  days,  the  meny 
hooTB — hours  of  pain  forgotten  and  of  sorrow  soothed — 
hoars  in  which,  when  alone,  the  soul,  winging  itself  from 
the  material  things  around,  has  flown  up  on  bright  thoughts 
to  the  blessed  world  whence  it  came.  Who  could  number 
up  these  thoughts,  or  count  the  circle  of  blessings  that  has 
widened  out  from  them  F 

A  friend  of  mine,  ouca  walking  in  Tortcshire  daring  a 
severe  drought,  met  a  labouring  man,  and  in  passing  said, 
"  What  a  blessing  a  shower  would  be,  my  &iead."  "  Ah  I" 
said  the  man  in  reply,  "  It  wonld  let  loose  a  many  prisoners." 
— The  imprisoned  seed,  parohed  and  thirsty,  waiting,  bound 
in  the  fetters  of  ita  hnsE — the  million  bads  on  ever;  tree, 
all  waiting  for  the  genial  shower  to  loose  their  prison-bonds' 
and  set  them  free.    What  beaatiftil  tboi^chta  the  good  Ood 
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must  have  given  this  poor  labouring  man  ere  he  could  have 
framed  his  simple  touching  speech ! 

Bulwer  says  that  the  face  of  Kature  is  the  only  fkce  that 
as  we  grow  old  never  changes  to  us.  Friends  grow  old, 
change,  and  pass  away ;  but  the  old  Oak  of  our  youth  is  the 
old  'bree  still.  The  hill  has  still  the  same  shadows,  the 
valley  the  same  musical  river.  Their  voices  speak  the  same 
truths  in  the  same  tones ;  the  vexed  murmurs  of  the  work! 
touch  them  not;  they  praise  God  day  and  night,  thougli 
man  in  his  ungrateful  egotism  will  not  listen,  ^nll  not  echo 
their  simple  song. 

Every  created  thing  has  something  good  and  pleasant  to 
say  to  us  if  only  we  will  listen  arLght~-some  beauty  to  be 
revealed  if  we  will  seek  for  it — some  wondrous  exhibition  of 
skill,  greater  and  more  perfect  than  can  be  shown  by  the 
greatest  living  man ;  and,  as  we  search  and  look,  the  voice, 
the  beauty,  and  the  skill  will  all  lead  us  up  to  that  high 
communion  the  Most  High  encourages  His  children  to  hold 
"with  Him.  A  few  more  words  upon  the  Ferns,  and  I  have 
done. 

Of  all  that  I  have  named  the  Aspleniums  are  the  most 
difficult  to  manage  as  a  race.  They  one  and  all  hate  stag- 
nant moisture.  They  require  light,  and  sun,  and  shade- 
shade  for  the  roots,  and  sun  for  the  fronds.  Lastreas  are 
less  difficult ;  they  do  not  need  sun  as  a  necessity — they  will 
grow  in  damp  and  shade.  Oystopteris  is  a  very  easy  Fern  to 
cultivate;  it  will  suit  itself  to  almost  any  locality.  Osmunda 
requires  damp  and  shade.  Polystichums,  and  Polypodiums, 
and  Allosorus  need  sun.  All  Ferns  must  have  good  drain- 
age. I  sJways  mix  good  garden  earth  with  the  soil  of  old 
bajoks,  the  debris  of  trees,  &c.  I  water  nearly  every  day 
during  the  summer. 

Do  not  be  a&aid  of  Ferns.  They  like  being  moved  and 
divided,  and  will  forgive  almost  anyUiing  but  neglect. 

Never  plant  a  Fern  upon  a  rock  or  stone;  there  must 
always  be  depth  of  soil  with  drainage  beneath.  If  a  Fern 
does  not  do  well  in  one  situation  try  it  in  another,  bat  never 
see  a  plant  looking  unhappy  without  trying  to  find  out  the 
cause  and  seeking  to  remedy  it. 

Before  these  pages  are  printed  I  hope  to  be  hunting  Ferns 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples ;  and  if  the  Editors  of  The 
Journal  of  Hobticttltube  will  kindly  give  me  a  comer  I 
shall  hope  to  tell  my  experiences  when  I  return.  Till  then 
adieu ! — Fiux-pcemina. 


STEAWBEEEY  PLANTS  NOT  FLOWEEENG. 

I  HAVE  some  very  strong  healthy  plants  of  Keens*  Seed- 
ling. I  treated  them  in  the  usual  way :  had  them  piled  up 
in  ashes  until  the  last  week  in  January,  then  started  them 
for  forcing  in  a  heat  of  45°,  giving  a  rise  of  from  6**  to  10° 
with  sun.  The  plants  are  stronger  than  those  I  have  grown 
before,  and  gardeners  that  have  called  to  see  me  thought, 
as  I  did,  that  there  would  be  a  good  crop  from  them,  but 
there  is  not  a  blossom  out  of  a  himdred  plants.  Can  you 
ffive  me  any  information  aa  to  the  cause  of  this  failure  P — 
A  Subscribes. 

[You  say  nothing  of  the  size  of  the  pots  which  contain 
your  very  luxuriant  plants.  We  suspect  that  your  plants 
are  rather  too  strong,  and  that  the  buds  were  not  suf- 
ficiently matured  last  autumn.  We  do  not  think  our 
Strawberry  plants  will  be  quite  so  fruitful  as  usual,  as  we 
notice  several  pots  coming  blind,  but  we  attribute  it  to  the 
want  of  water  in  summer  and  autumn.  The  more  luxuriant 
the  plants  the  more  ripening  do  they  require  in  autumn.] 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OABDBN. 

The  preparation  of  the  various  quarters  destined  for  main 
crops  must  be  persevered  in  whenever  the  soil  is  dry  enough 
to  admit  of  bem^  trodden  on  without  beine  too  much  con- 
solidated. This  IS  of  great  importance  in  the  case  of  heavy 
soils;  and  those  who  have  such  to  deal  with  should  take 
advantage  of  every  dry  day  tiiat  occurs.  On  such  soils,  too, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  defer  sowing  main  ovcnos  for  a  week, 
or  even  a  fortnight;  but  on  light  dxy  soils  the  sooner  the 
main  crops  aie  sown  the  better,  beoaiue  such  soils  are  most 
liable  to  suffer  from  drought  shoald  it  occur,  and  thereibre 


the  sooner  the  erops  axe  well  established  the  better  thsgr 
wiU  be  able  to  reust  its  effects;  if,  on  the  contrazy,  the 
season  is  a  wet  one,  they  will  be  m  the  best  posnble  wm^ 
dition  to  profit  by  it.    Beam,  sow  the  main  crops,  regulating 
the  quantity  by  the  demand.    Broccoli,,  a  small  sowing  of 
Grange's  tnie  Early  White  made  now  will  oome  in  naeftd 
by-and-by.    Cakhages,  make  a  sowing  of  the  true  Drumhead 
Savoy,  also  another  patch  of  early  Cabbage,  and  Bed  for 
winter  supply.    Caulijlovjera,  prick  out  the  young  seedlings 
on  a  warm  border  or  on  a  gentle  hotbed,  and  shelter  them 
for  a  time  with  hoops  and  mats.     Celery,  the  first  sowing 
must  be  pricked  out  as  soon  as  it  can  be  well  handled,  and 
another  sowing  made  of  both  Sed  and  White.    OniMiB,  tiie 
principal  crop  should  now  be  sown,  and  as  it  is  a  crop  of 
some  importance  we  offer  a  few  words  of  advice.    The  ground 
having  been  trenched  and  ridded  during  the  winter,  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  that  condition  untu  the  early  part  of 
this  month ;  it  is  then  levelled  down,  and  marked  out  into 
beds  3^  feet  wide  with  alleys  15  inches  wide.    Before  the 
seed  is  sown  the  beds  are  raised  9  inches  above  the  ordinary 
ground  level  by  soil  from  the  alleys,  and  when  the  beds 
have  become  perfectly  diy  the  seed  is  sown  and  the  beds 
trodden  twice  over  by  the'feet  until  th^  appear  as  hard  as  a 
gravel  walk.    A  very  thin  coating  of  soil  is  then  strewed 
evenly  over  the  whole,  and  finally  the  roller  is  passed  over 
the  bed.    The  narrowness  of  the  beds  enables  i&e  operator 
to  weed  clean  with  fiuiility  and  without  ii^uring  the  plants. 
Plants  thus  situated  have  a  greater  depth  of  sou  tham  usual, 
and  grow  with  greater  sturdiness  than  those  highly  ma- 
nured, whilst  the  great  elevation  of  the  beds  enables  a  wann 
July  sun  to  peneivate  a  considerable  depth  into  the  earth, 
slightiy  checking  late  growth,  and,  of  course,  inducing  early 
bulbing.    Take  advantieige  of  dry  days  to  stfr  the  surface  of 
the  ground  between  growing  crops,  and  to  prevent  weeds 
from  making  their  appearance. 

FBXHT  OABDBN. 

Protect  F^ach,  Apricot,  and  other  choice  fruit  trees  from 
spring  frxMrts.  Finish  pruning  and  nailing  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. See  that  newly  planted  fruit  trees  are  properly  staked 
and  mulched,  and  after  high  winds  it  is  necessary  to  look 
over  them  and  press  the  earth  gentiy  round  the  base  of  the 
stems.  All  daiiger  of  vezy  severe  frost  being  over, 
may  have  the  coverings  completely  removed  and  be 
pruned  and  nailed ;  do  not  crowd  them  with  wood. 
planting  Baspberries,  also  pruning.  Let  vM  tlie  M.  leafw 
be  cut  away  from  Strawberry-beds,  removing  all  runners,  Ac. 

FLOWEB   OABDEN. 

All  trained  trees  and  plants  should  receive  attention. 
March  winds  are  often  destructive  when  the  precaution  of 
renewing  old  stakes  and  strings  rotted  by  the  damps  of 
winter  is  neglected.  A  mretty  £n^  effect  may  be  obtained 
at  an  early  season  with  X^ardssus,  Hyacinths,  and  Hearts- 
ease, which  may  now  be  planted  for  the  purpose.  Aw^^^^ 
and  the  single  Wallflower,  last  sumxner's  seedlings,  wQl 
shortiy  bloom;  and  in  lajqee  masses  the  effect  of  th^  xldi 
golden  blossoms  is  magnificent.  Hollyhooks  for  late  bkxniip 
ing  may  now  be  plant^  as  it  is  best  whcore  thejr  are  sxown 
extensively  to  make  two  or  three  plantings  in  order  to  usoze 
a  succession  of  bloom.  These  showy  plants  are  vezy  aoitaUa 
for  long  lines,  parallel  with  straight  walks,  walls,  &o.,  wlken 
they  produce  a  noble  effect,  u  edflngs  are  xeqoiied  to 
fiower-borders  th^y  should  be  Ranted  as  soon  as  iMssibleu 
Box,  Daisy,  Chamonule,  Thrift,  Tansies,  the  GhantiaaeDay  4^ 
are  all  used  for  this  purpose.  Let  Box  edgings  be  ontftxrUi- 
with.  Plant  out  Carnations  and  biennials  in  ffenanlp  and 
let  all  perennials  be  removed  without  delay,  liool:  to  the 
sowing  of  annuals,  also  shrub  and  tree  seeds.  Einiah  the 
laying  of  tur(  and  get  all  alterations  oanied  oat  «t  oooe. 
Let  Boses  in  general  have  a  pruning  inunediata^f*  TliOM 
intended  for  late  blooming  must  be  pruned  late. 

OBBJENHOUBB  AND  OOlfBIKrATOKr. 

Examine  the  soil  of  sudh  pleats  aa  the  difllmul 

Acacias,  Templetonia,  G^enista,  Cytisus,  Gi«fille% 

MyrUe,  Brugmansia,  Olea,  Nerium,  BiittKii%  nmiileiili,  'V3r^ 
giHa,  Indigofera^  the  vaiietiea  of  Oaola%  atod  eiUHBi  lliat 
mav  have  been  resting,  to  see  that  tbi  dvaiaagie  ie  elUttt^ 
and  that  no  plant  ia  rendered  nnaightbr  Ibr  the  want  of 
timelj  watedag,  pmalDg  beel^  or  ■fe*Tjr*iw  Maaj  ikL  flU 
comer  xeqnfareBVoatixigcvit  Stop  eogr  uasin 


of 
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shoote  of  CamflUiM  that  axe  taking  the  laad  oa  ihxme  plants 
whose  blooming  season  is  over,  and  endeaTonr  to  keep  a 
nnifoim  growth  both  of  wood  and  bloaaompbqdB  for  the 
ensning  year.  Erioas  to  be  top-dzeased  or  repotted.  Com- 
menoe  qrringing  on  a  fine  morning  such  plants  as  are  freely 
makuig  their  growth,  and  those  that  have  lately  finished 
fiowflsing.  Tn^peolums  will  require  attention.  Pelargo- 
niums and  Calceolarias  will  require  increased  pot  room. 
Apply  tepid  clarified  manure  water  to  those  well  established 
in  their  pots,  if  healthy  and  showing  fiowers.  Do  not  omit 
slight  but  frequent  smokings  of  tobacco.  Fuchsias  for 
general  decoration,  or  as  single  specimens  on  grass,  should 
be  brought  forth  from  their  hiding  places  without  delay, 
and  introduced,  if  there  be  room,  to  a  warm  end  of  the 
greenhouse^  These  who  have  bottom  heat  to  spare,  and 
desire  very  large  specimens,  may  select  some  of  the  best 
plants,  dinroot,  and  repot  Uiem,  and  plunge  them  in  a  bottom 
heat  of  75"*. 

STOVX. 

Some  of  the  plants  which  have  been  blooming  for  many 
weeks,  and  which  are  exhausted,  should  be  cut  back — such 
as  Euphorbia  jacquiniffiflora,  Gesnera  lateritia,  Geissomeria 
longifiora,  Eranthemum  pulchellimi,  Justicia  Ralicina,  Linum 
trigynum,  Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  &c.  The  plants  of  Poin- 
settia.  Euphorbia,  Clerodendron,  Aphelandra,  Gesnera,  &oi, 
that  have  previously  been  cut  down,  and  are  now  breaking, 
should  be  shaken  out  and  repotted  in  good  fibrous  tur^ 
loam,  coarse  sand,  and  a  portion  of  charcoal.  Prick  off  care- 
fhlly  into  small  pots  as  they  appear  in  the  store-pans  or 
nets  the  various  kinds  of  Achimenes,  and  put  in  another 
Wtch,  likewise  various  Gloxinias,  they  deught  in  a  mo- 
derate bottom  heat  at  this  season.  Continue  to  increase 
the  heat  and  humidity  in  the  case  of  Orchids,  and  see  that 
plants  of  Gongoras,  Stanhopeas,  and  some  of  the  beautiful 
Dendrobiums  that  are  now  making  their  season's  growth, 
are  not  suffering  from  want  of  sufficient  moisture.  It  is 
sometimes  found  essential  to  soak  them  once  or  twice  in  a 
tub  of  tepi'i  water,  and  if  a  portion  of  dear  oowdung  water 
is  added  thereto  it  will  do  much  good.  Syringe  carefully 
about  the  blocks  and  baskets  that  have  plants  of  Vanda* 
Saocolabiums,  Sarcanthus,  &c.,  growing  or  adhering  to  them. 

PITS  AND   FBAlfXS. 

Thoee  who  have  not  as  yet  attended  to  the  propagation  of 
plants  for  bedding-out  must  now  begin  with  ul  possible 
speed  to  put  in  cuttings  of  Salvias,  Petunias,  Fuchsias, 
Verbenas,  and  Scarlet  Geraniums,  so  as  to  have  good  plants 
for  bedding-out  in  May.  Pay  attention  to  watering  and 
topping  back  weak  and  straggling  shoots,  so  as  to  form 
robust,  bushy  plants.     Dahlias  should  be  started.  —  W. 

KXANX. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN   OABDXN. 

Outside,  the  ground  is  still  too  wet  to  permit  of  much 
being  done.  Put  more  Rhubarb  and  Sea-kale  in  Mushroom- 
house,  and  cleared  Mushroom-beds.  Baised  bed  intended 
for  Ciicumbers  under  a  frame.  Our  frames  are  shallow, 
some  10  inches  in  front  and  16  inches  at  back.  We  raise 
the  bed  high  enough  at  the  back  to  give  prettv  well  2  feet 
of  a  slope  to  the  front  of  the  frame,  and  our  boxes  being  so 
shallow  wo  make  a  trench  in  the  middle  of  the  bed  from 
26  to  30  inched  wide  and  16  inches  deep  for  soil,  placing  an 
old  slab  back  and  front.  This  trench  prevents  any  likeli- 
hood of  burning  the  roots  from  a  too  violent  heat  beneath, 
the  confining  the  roots  by  the  boards  prevents  too  much 
luxuriance  of  growth,  the  heated  leaves  dose  to  the  boards 
give  plenty  of  heat  to  the  soil,  the  packing  some  earth  dose 
to  the  sides  of  the  frame  prevents  steam  pasdng  in  from 
linings,  and  as  the  frame  sinks  with  the  bed  there  is  no 
nnnremty  for  regulating  the  height  of  the  plants  from  the 
fhaB,  as  the  soO  on  which  they  are  trained  and  grown  is 
jnst  of  the  right  height  for  the  foliage.  We  thus  escape  all 
the  trouble  of  frequent  earthing-up,  merely  giving  a  littie 
rich  top-dressing  when  there  is  any  sign  of  deficiency  of 
vigoor.  Though  wood  is  a  bad  conductor,  still  it  does  con- 
dnot  heat;  and  making  the  bed  wide  enough  at  first  to 
permit  of  banVing-up  to  the  top  of  the  frame,  or  nearly  so, 
secazea  a  dry  heat  against  the  boards  for  tiie  atmosphere  of 


the  house  which  can  be  made  moist  at  will  by  dewing  the 
boards.  After  trying  many  modes  we  follow  the  abore  when 
we  can,  as  being  on  the  whole  the  most  economical  an  re- 
spects time,  labour,  and  materii^. 

Thinned  Lettuce  among  Badishes,  which  latter  are  now 
oominff  in  nicely.  Gave  pfonty  of  air  to  those  in  Carrot-be^ 
just  aoove  the  ground,  to  prevent  their  coming  with  long 
necks.  Watered  with  manure  water  strong  Cauliflower  in 
pots  in  orchard-house.  Sowed  Cauliflower,  a  pinch  of  Cab- 
bages, and  Cdery  in  nuld  hotbed.  Stirred  up  the  soil 
among  Cauliflowers  under  hand-lights,  exposed  the  heads  of 
Celery  in  beds  to  prevent  rotting.  Do  not  think  we  have 
had  hslf  a  dozen  of  run  or  rotten  heads  as  yet,  and  the 
heads  are  very  sweet  notwithstanding  the  dry  weather  and 
no  water  to  which  they  were  subjected.  But  for  the  shading 
with  evergreen  branches,  it  would  have  been  all  up  wil£ 
them.  Prepared,  also,  a  three-light  end  of  a  pit  for  Cucum- 
bers, where  they  can,  have  hot  water.  This  is  all  very  well 
where  friel  is  cheap ;  but  if  we  did  not  manage  to  raise  some 
beds  under  frames,  &c.,  even  with  tree  leaves  chiefly,  we  do 
not  know  what  we  should  do  for  dressings  for  the  kitchen 
and  flower  garden. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Continued  work  very  much  the  same  as  last  week.  Pruned 
out  of  doors  in  suitable  weather;  daubed  with  lime,  soot, 
and  anything  nasty,  to  keep  off  birds  from  buds.  Owing  to 
the  snow  and  frost,  we  were  privileged  with  clouds  of 
larks,  that  did  us  little  harm  except  stripping,  as  if  with  a 
cutting  iron,  the  outer  leaves  of  Broccoli,  &c.,  leaving  the 
hearts  mostiy  untouched.  Partridges,  now  pairing,  did 
the  same  office  for  us  in  the  very  cold  weather.  They  and 
pheasants  are  sometimes  troublesome  enough,  but  they  are 
nothing  to  the  four-footed  intruders  in  the  shape  of  hares 
and  rabbits.  Even  in  their  case  the  gardener,  in  genersX 
where  game  is  an  object,  should  try  every  deteirent  method, 
without  resorting  to  the  g^un.  The  report  not  only  breaks 
in  on  the  peacemlness  that  should  pervade  a  g^arden,  but 
the  passion  is  so  apt  to  grow  from  what  it  feeds  on,  that 
not  a  few  most  estimable  men  as  gardeners  have  got  into 
great  trouble  from  becoming  too  fond  of  shooting.  We 
should  never  forget  that,  though  it  is  praiseworthy  to  be 
anxious  for  the  well-being  of  all  under  our  charge,  the 
gamekeeper  ought  to  be  equally  anxious  about  the  safely 
of  his  protSgds,  Where  pheasants  are  numerous,  wire 
guards  may  be  necessary  for  Peas,  before  they  are  4  inches 
in  height.  After  they  are  staked,  partridges  and  pheasants 
will  do  them  less  harm ;  but  then  the  sparrows  will  come 
like  locusts,  and  rip  up  the  pods  you  want  to  send  to  table. 
Bat-folding  among  the  shrubs  would  thin  these  birds  now. 
Small  threads,  either  white  or  black,  run  among  dwarf  trees 
and  bushes,  will  help  to  keep  them  from  the  buds ;  and  such 
threads,  run  along  with  little  pegs  a  few  inches — say  3  at 
first — above  rows  of  seeds,  will  also  keep  them  off.  We 
thus  saved  most  seeds  last  season,  except  Beetroot,  Prince's 
Feather,  and  Love-lies-bleeding.  The  red  seed-leaves  of 
these  things  seem  to  be  an  irresistible  attraction.  It  is 
best  to  sow  them,  in  such  circumstances,  where  protected, 
and  transplant  when  a  good  size. 

We  have  seen  no  more,  as  yet,  of  our  enemy  the  brown 
beetle  in  the  Peach-house,  though  we  have  looked  anxiously 
for  him  every  day.  A  few  Bh^k  Prince  Strawberries  have 
been  very  fair  for  flavour,  but,  if  they  had  little  sun,  they 
had  plenty  of  air.  The  bulk  of  plants  ore  much  smaller 
than  usuaJ,  and  the  Keens'  do  not  come  so  generally  good 
as  usual,  some  pots  showing  little  or  none.  The  next  lot 
will  likely  be  better.  We  fear  the  buds  of  some  were 
starved  last  summer  and  autumn  before  the  rains  came. 
We  are  now  obtaining  good  reservoirs  of  water,  and  hope  we 
shall  never  again  have  to  pack  plants  behind  sheds  and  in 
tMck  woods,  merely  that  they  may  be  shaded,  and  thus  krept 
alive,  whereas  in  the  sun  they  would  have  been  dried  up  and 
killed  outright.  The  Black  Prince  Strawberry  plants  have 
hardly  had  a  miss  in  a  single  pot.  Of  course  all  pots  that 
do  not  show  bloom  should  be  turned  out  at  once.  In  all 
early  forcing  we  generally  used  to  redcon  on  something  l&e 
five  per  cent,  of  blind  pots,  but  our  early  Keens'  wm  be 
beyond  that  this  year.  Succession  crops  generally  come 
with  few  or  no  failures.  "From  several  private  communica- 
tions, let  us  again  urge  on  our  friends  not  to  phmge  esta- 
blished pots  in  a  hotbed  before  taking  them  into  a  house 
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heated  by  fire  heat.  If  th^  choose  now  to  take  plants  out 
of  the  gronnd  to  pot>  as  we  will  be  obliged  to  do  in  a  month 
or  so,  a  little  bottom  heat,  whilst  the  tops  are  kept  cool, 
will  do  them  good,  but  the  bottom  heat  should  decline  as 
soon  as  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pot. 

In  the  orehard-houseg,  in  bad  weather,  syringed  all  the 
houses  with  hot  soap  water — walls,  woodwork,  and  trees 
—and  then  painted  the  trees  with  a  paint  made  of  clay, 
soot,  lime,  soft  soap,  and  sulphur;  and,  when  trees  are  fresh 
fastened  to  the  wall,  will  use  a  thin  wash  of  Gishurst.  We 
may  mention  here  that  the  wash  of  Gishurst  for  the  Peach- 
house  was  strong  enough  to  ix^ure  a  few  young  shoots.  We 
may  also  mention,  in  answer  to  many  inquiries,  that  Gis- 
hurst is  a  capital  thing  used  sparingly,  and  especially  for 
amateurs,  as  it  enables  them  to  have  a  good  wash  without 
the  trouble  of  mixing;  and,  if  soaked  and  dissolved  in 
water  some  twelve  hours  before  using,  the  liquid  loses  its 
offensive  smell  for  syringing,  &c.,  and  at  the  same  time  loses 
nothing  of  its  insect-repellent  properties.  We  could  also 
speak  favourably  of  Parmentier*s  and  other  washes ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  truth  compels  us  to  say  that  the  beat  remedy 
is  to  keep  away  insects  by  health,  vigour,  and  unceasing 
attention,  and  that,  as  to  paints  over  the  wood,  clay  alone, 
or  clay,  sulphur,  and  soft  soap,  are  just  as  efficacious  in 
daubing  up  insects  and  their  eggs  as  the  finest  compositions, 
with  learned  names,  sent  out  in  box  or  bottle.  A  little 
tobacco  juice  in  the  mixture  wdl  do  no  harm ;  but  much,  if 
hot,  may  do  so.  A  little  lime,  if  there  is  anything  like  moss 
or  ftingous  growth,  will  also  be  useful ;  and  in  extreme  cases  a 
little  nux  vomica,  cold.  All  such  washes,  in  moderation,  are 
safe,  if  cold;  but  if  lime  and  sulphur,  and  nux  vomica,  are 
boiled,  &c.,  the  mixture  ceases  to  be  mechanical,  and,  used 
hot,  may  prevent  all  further  need  for  using  it  again.  Even 
lime  and  sulphur,  mixed  into  a  paste,  and  used  as  paint, 
are  very  different  from  lime  and  sulphur,  heated  or  boiled 
together.  By  the  latter  mode  a  most  powerful  acrid  liquid 
is  produced;  so  that  if  a  pound  of  lime  and  a  pound  of 
sulphur  are  boiled  in  a  gallon  of  water,  one  quartern  or  gill 
of  the  clear  liquid,  when  cool,  would  be  strong  enough  to 
syringe  with  twenty  gallons  of  water.  White  hellebore  is 
also  as  destructive  to  many  insects  as  snuff,  and  is  much 
cheaper.  Sulphur,  as  we  have  often  stated,  is  chiefly  useful, 
like  lime,  for  destroying  mildew  or  fungus,  and  for  the 
fumes  which  it  throws  off  in  a  temperature  of  about  160^  or 
170^,  either  with  artificial  or  natural  heat. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  Before  tying  the  trees  in 
the  orchard-house,  on  the  back  wall,  we  have,  after  the 
washing,  the  old  colour,  however,  remaining  firm,  coloured 
afresh  tiie  greater  part  of  the  wall,  making  fresh  lime  the 
chief  constituent.  In  such  lean-to  houses,  with  so  much 
hstht  from  the  squares  of  glass  between  the  sash-bar  rafters, 
which  squares  are  20  inches  by  12  in  depth,  a  white  wall  would 
throw  back  too  much  heat  for  the  well-being  of  the  trees, 
before  the  foliage  was  fully  expanded.  We  therefore  darken 
the  lime  considerably,  and  this  season  we  have  added  a 
good  proportion  of  sulphur.  Our  bricklayer,  who  generally 
puts  it  on,  is  very  particular  in  having  the  lime  mixture 
fresh  made  and  smooth  to  work  with  the  brush.  When  the 
lime  is  slacked,  it  is  worked  with  sufficient  water  to  pass, 
by  means  of  a  brush,  through  a  very  fine  sieve,  all  grit,  if 
any,  being  rejected.  To  about  four  gallons  of  this  are 
added  three  or  four  pounds  of  sulphur,  previously  made 
into  a  soft  paste,  and  about  two  quarts  of  blueblack  in  the 
dry  state,  also  mixed  with  enough  water  to  make  it  into  a 
smooth  homogenous  paste.  These  two  articles  are  mixed 
with  the  smooth  lime-wash,  and  the  whole  is  put  on  rather 
tiiin,  and  looks  black  at  first,  but  dries  sufficiently  white. 
Hot  water  is  better  for  slacking  the  lime  than  cold,  and  the 
colour  stands  much  firmer  on  the  wall  when  so  slacked. 
The  sooner  it  is  put  on  the  better.  If  enough  of  mixture 
s  made  to  take  two  days  to  put  on,  or  if  the  job  is  left,  the 
second  day's  washing  will  not  be  so  firm  as  that  of  the  first. 
Old  it  will  be  apt  to  be  a  shade  lighter  in  colour. 

We  have  had  so  many  inquiries  how  to  take  off  the  offen- 
sive white  glare  from  limewash,  that  we  may  be  excused  for 
he  above  minuti».  Such  a  toned  wall  neither  distresses  by 
Am  brightness,  nor  saddens  by  its  gloom;  and  instead  of  re- 
lecting  the  most  of  the  rays  of  heat  and  light  so  as  to  make 
3verything  uncomfortable  near  it  in  bright  sunshine,  it  just 


SO  that  it  may  radiate  back  a  portion  of  the  heat  thus 
absorbed  during  the  coldness  of  the  niffht. 

Fruit  trees  may  stUl  be  planted,  and  after  inch  a  winter 
will  do  little  worse  than  those  phuited  in  the  autumn.  It 
would  be  well  to  cover  the  ground  with  rough  litter,  move 
it  aside  on  hot  sunny  days,  and  replace  in  the  afternoon.  In 
all  cases  where  present  labour  is  an  object,  a  mound  of  fresh 
soil  may  be  g^ven  to  each  tree. 

OBNAMBNTAL  D8PABTHENT. 

The*snows  and  heavy  rains  have  prevented  much  oat-door 
work,  "except  rolling  the  lawn  and  sweeping  the  walks  of 
leaves,  twigs,  &c.,  and  examining  bulbs  of  all  sorts  to  see  if 
they  were  securely  fastened  in  die  ground.  Also,  the  same 
as  to  all  fr^sh-planted  shrubs  and  trees.  All  planting  of  this 
kind  should  b3  finished  as  soon  as  possible.  Tn»al1  fiivour- 
able  weather  proceeded  with  planting  for  timber  and  cover, 
and  this  work  now  should  aUo  be  finished  without  delay. 
The  frost  and  the  snow  have  rendered  the  hares  troublesome, 
independently  of  tarred  string,  &c.  Evergreens  and  other 
shrubs  may  be  planted  until  the  buds  for  the  fresh  shoots 
begin  to  swell. 

.  In  hotbed  or  pit,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Deutzias,  Boses, 
Rhododendrons,  and  bulbs  may  now  be  more  easily  forced 
into  flower  for  the  conservatory.  A  little  bottom  heat  will 
cause  them  to  come  better  after  the  pots  are  crammed  with 
roots.  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  &c.,  in  rooms,  should 
have  all  the  light  possible. 

Out  of  doors  we  shall  prune  all  the  hardier  Boses  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  drier,  cutting  Moss,  Provence,  Gallica,  and 
the  less  vigorous-growing  Perpetuals  pretty  well  in.  AU 
strong  growers,  of  climbing  habit,  Banksian,  and  Briars, 
do  best  when  the  small  wood  is  thinned  out,  and  the  long 
well-ripened  shoots  left  nearly  their  full  length.  From  every 
bud  a  short  shoot  will  come  with  clusters  of  flowers.  It  is 
best  to  cut  out  these  old  shoots  in  autumli.  and  depend  on 
young,  middle-sized  long  shoots  again.  When  such  Boses 
are  used  against  walls  or  fences,  they  may  be  sparred  in  for 
years  like  a  Vine,  merely  by  thinning  out  the  small  spray 
from  each  node  of  buds  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  and 
cutting  back  to  one  bud  in  winter  or  eany  spring.  Bour- 
bons, Teas,  and  the  more  tender  Chinas,  shoold  have  the 
pruning  deferred  until  ApriL  Teas  laid  in  by  the  roots  in  a 
sheltered  shed,  should  now  have  the  moisture  at  the  roots 
examined,  and  the  covering  at  the  heads  redaoed.  If  mild 
weather  continue  the  same  lessening  of  protection  should  be 
given  to  those  left  in  the  ground.  Now  is  a  good  time  fbr 
grafting  on  stocks  well-established  in  smUl  pots,  and  then 
placing  them  in  a  mild  hotbed.  The  sooner  Briar  stocks  are 
pruued-in  and  planted  the  better  for  budding  in  sammer. 

Bock  work  and  collections  of  Alpines,  and  the  tender  her- 
baceous plants,  and  even  Wallflowers,  &c.,  will  want  seeing 
to    and  firming,  after    the  frosts  and  boisterous  winds. 
Daisies  and  Heartsease  may  also  be  divided,  using  a  little 
fresh  soil  round  them.  The  smallest  root  pieoes  of  &e  latter 
will  do  better  than  cuttings.    Banunoulus  may  also  want 
firming,  also  bulbs  in  general,  and  mice  shoold  be  kept  from 
them.    Pinks  may  be  planted,  and  plenty  of  air  given  to  Ca^ 
nations.  Auriculas,  Polyanthus,  and  the  finer  Primroses. 

Put  in  a  good  many  cuttings  of  Verbenas,  Petunias,  &c., 
as  we  like  young  plants  better  than  old  ones.  Went  on 
with  Lobelias,  &c.,  but  the  methods  we  have  frequently 
detailed.  Those  made  at  present  we  put  into  Teasels  of 
some  sort,  but  by-and-by  we  will  dibble  the  cuttings  atonoe 
into  sandy  soil  upon  a  slight  hotbed,  and  take  the  f^»m  off 
them  as  soon  as  they  are  struck.  We  are  so  onuuBed  at 
present  that  ^e  can  scarcely  turn  ourselves,  bat  in  a  Ibw 
weeks  we  will  put  a  great  many  things  oat  of  doors  onder 
temporary  protection. 

Kept  on  potting  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  t^^ing-oot  Feint* 
goniums,  and  giving  larger  pots  to  suocessional  Frimalai, 
Cinerarias,  &c,  and  if  we  had  a  fur  day  would  flU  a  shed 
behind  a  greenhouse  with  large  plants  of  Scarlet  Germiatt^ 
that  we  may  prune  a  part  of  our  last  vinery,  the  Gnoat  in 
which  will  soon  be  over.  We  have  a  great  nutny  beddlig 
plants  in  it  already,  but  we  want  the  whole  floor,  itege^ 
and  shelves,  to  dear  the  Peaoh-house  of  all  bedding  etoft  or 
the  most  of  it.  The  trees  are  ooming  nieelj  m  Uoom, 
average  night  temperature  close  on  50^  heat  sppUed  to  raise 
it  to  65^  and  60^  during  the  day,  and  If  aaii  oome^  of  whioh 
we  ^'^  ^< ttle,  w^  -^11  with  a  little  earij  air.  allow  it  to  riM  to 
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VT  or  U*  iMsa,  Mid  ilmt  np  mtIj.  Except  on  dwlvM  of 
StMH»l>»riM,  all  ihelTM,  wtmgM,  and  flooia,  an  ft*  tbioklj 
Mt  wttliplaatauif  theae  w«re  ■otiiaii7gr>Ml>lBdei. 

QudeiiiM  win  now  like  dekrly  a  little  bottom  heat  in  a 
dung  or  tan-pit.  Izcn*B  wQlalaobe  better  of  being  thonged 
and  Ae  lean*  euunined  for  tbrip*  or  green  fly.  What  Ib 
■wont  than  either  i*  meal;  bng,  and  purchuen  should  be 
earafU  in  selecting  &om  dean  atooka ;  only  a  Tery  few  of 
Uiem  BM  aufflcient  to  OTemin  a  plaoe,  and  they  will  not 
oonflne  themaelTee  to  plants,  bnt  get  into  every  cnnoy  of 
the  brickwork,  woodwork,  Sx.,  where  scarcely  any  spplicadon 
will  reaoh  Uiem.  Dipladeniaa,  Allamanda*,  Ac.,  would  be 
the  better  of  bottom  heat  after  repotting.  In  email  honses 
it  ii  adviaable  to  pick  away  a  good  portion  of  the  old  soil, 
and  then  repot  in  the  some  aixed  pot,  oaing  fresh  flbry  soil. 
derctdandRm*  that  were  pruned  iMck  and  have  now  Invken 
half  an  Inch  or  ao  may  also  be  repotted,  shaking  away  a 
good  portion  of  the  old  soil,  draining  well,  giving  fresh  toil, 
and  plaoing  in  bottom  heat;  if  theslwotacomatoonumeronB 
thin  oat  the  we^eet  when  from  2  to  3  inches  long,  and 
they  will  soon  strike  in  a  hotbed.  Sach  tubers  as  Qloriosa 
Boperba,  tc,  shonld  also  now  be  taken  from  the  pots  in 
which  tbay  have  rested  in  nr&therdry  state.  The  beet  time 
for  fresh  potting,  ie  when  the  bnda  show  Bigns  of  moving, 
draining  well,  and  nsing  fibry  peat  and  loam,  lightened 
with  silver  sand  and  nodnlss  of  charooaL  Qloiiniaa  now 
beginning  to  paeh  shoald  either  be  top-dressed  with  rich  com- 
post, or  the  most  of  the  esrth  removed  from  the  tuberg  and 
these  cetamed  to  similar  or,  at  first,  smaller- sized  pots.  They 
dearly  like  old  dried  cowdung  mixed  with  the  compost.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  flne-ioaved  Begonias  which  have 
been  set  nndar  stagee,  t^c,  to  dry  and  the  leaves  to  fade  i 
durine-  the  winter  i  when  a  little  water  is  given  to  them,  i 
and  they  are  placed  in  a  temperature  of  atraut  55°  or  60°,  | 
they  will  soon  break,  and  then  may  have  their  rhizome-liie 
stems  separated,  the  most  of  the  old  earth  shaken  away,  and 
rich  light  soil  given.  Achimenes  and  Oesneraa,  placed  some 
in  beat  to  stiu^  them;  JnsticiaB,  dowering  Begonias,  and 
especially  the  pretty  fUcbeioides.  Eranthemums,  Foinsettias, 
&c.,  do  best  for  small  honse*  if  the  cottings  ore  strack  now 
and  in  the  beginning  of  next  month,  and  the  old  plants 
thrown  away.  ' 

We  have  t«ken  care  to  keep  a  nice  lot  of  soil  dry,  nnder  i 
cover,  whieh  is  half  the  battle ;  and  for  all  theea  tender  | 
plants  we  like  it  to  be  heated  over  a.  ftimace,  or  in  some  ' 
suitable  place,  before  uiiing  it.  We  have  given  all  the  ' 
air  possible  to  bedding  Calceolarias  that  are  still  in  the  | 
pit,  in  which  the  cuttings  are  thickly  dibbled  out  in  October 
and  Hovember;  but  wo  mast  harden  them  off  for  turf-pits,  ' 
a*  tiiey  are  now  standing  too  thickly.  We  forgot  to  say  I 
that,  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  we  drew  all  Verbena 
cuttings  through  weak  tobacco  water,  end  were  careful  that  i 
the  qoick  hands  that  took  them  off  should  also  use  the  eyes 
quite  aa  quickly,  that  every  piece  taken  off  should  make 
ather  one  or  two  cuttings,  without  a  bit  or  a  joint  being 
wasted.  It  always  shows  great  carelessness  to  see  a  bit  wasted 
at  the  cutting  bench  at  this  season,  after  having  occupied 
room  all  the  winter.  We  oIbo  took  the  opportunity  ol 
e  very  fibry  turf  2}  or  3  inches  thick.  This,  in 
weather,  if  we  are  scarce  of  pots,  we  will  cut  into 
pieoea  about  3  inches  square,  scoop  out  a  hole  in  the  middle. 
for  mora  than  half  the  depth,  and  use  these  for  some 
Geraniums,  and  other  things  that  do  not  plant  well  without 
a  balL    We  have  placed  a  box  on  the  material  which  covers 

Ct  of  the  Vine-border,  and  therefore  will  have  a  little 
t ;  and  if  these  little  bits  of  turf,  each  with  a  plant  and 
fine  Boil  in  tha  hole,  are  placed  there  until  tlio  roots  ar(> 
coming  through  the  turf,  they  may  then  be  moved  to  leaf 
mould  and  aoil  in  a  Celery  trench,  and  have  a  little  protec- 
tion there,  until  finally  turned  out.  This  is  only  a  sample  of 
what  people  must  do  if  they  have  to  make  the  most  of,  and 
obtain  the  most  from,  little  room.  It  would  not  do  to  leave 
soeh  turf  pots  in  the  mild  hotbed,  as  the  roots  would  get 
beycaid  all  DOunds :  but  when  turned  out,  after  being  merely 
started,  Uie  root  will  cluster  all  round  Uie  tuif  like  a  wig, 
and  ba  nadj  to  extend  wherever  they  have  the  chance.— K.  F. 

XBASE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 
Sntton  and  Bona,  Beading.— Ami  Snd  IM,  March,  1B86. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

•,•  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  de- 
partmental writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
Cottage  Gtardener,  and  Country  QentJeman."  By  so 
doing  they  ore  subjeoted  to  uiunatififlible  trouble  and 
'  expense.  A11  communications  should  therefore  be  a^ 
dressed  (oI«lv  to  Tht  EdilOTi  of  the  Journal  a/  Sortieal. 
tur»,  4-c.,  171,  FUet  Strtel,  londim,  E.C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  thosa 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them 
on  separate  communicatioos.  Also  never  to  send  more 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

N.B. — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 

Eaict  UTUuua  ahd  E.  nuoiui-Foaciia  PaLtiaonimu  {An  Old 

dnlruicaiid  I  bflKll  not  filled  wlUiliulttirroo''-  '0"t  m  modanit  aklft, 
Urie  ihllli  Its  liiurlani,  Gontlnna  Ike  plinta  In  tl»  cool  RcraBhaiiK,  Ifaer 
onuld  not  lia>e  a  man  ■oKablB  >tliuUaD.  Plii^lnti  Eilcni  Is  h»C  N  thdr 
luin  ;  ieIts  ibom,  on  the  coDtniT,  all  tbg  IlKht  and  air  pracUeable.    Train 
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bottam  af  the  pit,  tb«a  a  lajtr  ar  nrtaa,  tmiM  sUe  downwaida,  and  tbrn 
to  nil  in  with  tnr^  Isam  rn»n  a  landT  ull  ehopped  with  •  Ipada,  adding  to 
Ihli  tqual  qaantlllei  or  balM  halMoBh  boDH  and  cbarwal.  u  h  to  tbrn 
na-^itli  of  iba  wbnle.  Iniiaad  of  nlitng  aor  minnn  with  the  amipoR, 
nl*  on  top-draainm  of  lich  eomput  for  nonrUhins  Ibe  VInee.  VagF- 
tahla  mailer  ie  apt  to  fotn  a  sloaa  heavy  mies  wben  Ihoraaghlji  dFmm- 

mota  an  taeeliby,  tn  wbat  do  yon  allribnla  tt ■- -' " ■"    " 
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irm  Horn  iniurr.  The  Waleheren  iboold  ba  takea  ap 
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■lied,  or  wheie  thur  can  be  eoierad  with  atraw  dnilnf 
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in'iu»<~i  — .-  .—  ..-  —  September  and  Otlober,  andwa 

baia  galberad  riom  tliem  on  the  lOIb  ol  NoTember.  Bow  tbtae  tbna  kinda 
nn  nnmnd  prepared  aa  Coi  uH.iUtik  Celery,  at  three  dlffnant  ilmai  dnrlna 
May,  beginning  In  the  flrht  wrA.  ,nrt  .awing  al  InterraU  of  [en  ^ff""^ 
iaii  iT  light  Mw"rlj1ii''juiie  >  i.reulih  of  an  eailj  eon,  aiAdmnar,  tKt^J 
•■ ■Eollpae,    W",'n'>rl',»Pr"^_"»»*'^™^^J^ 
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WMld      " 


LolHpop,HaililforibIIi 
Tbelle,  VIrt; 


Derby,  Lord  Paimatalon,  Qgnet.  Model, 
laty  of  IlUparlon.  Norfolk  Hero.  Criterion,  Ca. 
ilngtoiL  rartoui.— Lord  CHfden.  Fnihoniet 

Tbellg,  Victor  Emanuel,  Oatibddl,  Klfiida,  Cbleftaln,  Mra.Hollbnl,  Mn. 

Moore,  Mn.  Woadroffe,  rrban.andTantaallc.   rnmatimi.— I>readnangbt. 

WilHam  Plit.  Capl.  TbomiQn.  Mr.  Alniwortb,  Hope,  Tenby  Rlral,  Lneii,, 

Cbtlitopher,  BIr  Henry  HaTelock,  Mayor  at  Kotthigtaam,  Xing  Jobs,  an. i 


Ada  Maty,  Lonlinefh 
HoBiiainiew  a  I'l 

O.  Itanilcltl.—T<fi  wl 

laiewlll  N> iiMeeury 
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lUrdi  7,  laas.  ] 


JOURNAL  OV  HOSTICULTUSB  AND  COIX10B  OABDSNSR. 


aoi 


Wasmav  Cao  (a  jr. «.).— We  do  not 
WMt  hM  toft  Sorblton. 


know  who  makef  tlMM  BOW.  Mr. 


LarmmnMmu  Mkamncvu  Cvltcbi  ( V— Tnrfy  sandj  loam  two- 

thirdi,  leaf  monld  one-third,  with  a  f^ee  admiztnre  of  tand.  Tliree  planti 
win  aooafr  All  a  hasker,  bat  one  wonld  do  better  In  no  nnall  a  basket, 
ftamlBf  the  ahoott  to  make  it  branch.  It  will  arow  to  a  height  of  89  feet, 
hot  it  oltener  Men  6  feet  hii^h.  Seedlinfrs  now  in  the  tecond  lenf  may  flower 
tillf  Mason  with  liberal  treatment.  Pot  them  singly  in  small  pots ;  keep 
in  a  Ihune  on  a  mild  hotbed  nntil  the  pot«  are  filled  with  roots,  th^n  transfer 
to  a  grscBhonse,  after  hardening  off,  and  in  the  first  week  of  Jane  plant 
OBt  some  of  them  agolnst  trellises  in  sheltered  parts  of  the  open  garden, 
taking  oat  the  points  of  the  shoots  when  they  hare  made  fdx  leaves  beyond 
the  aeed  lesyes,  and  stopping  them  again  at  18  inches  high  if  they  do  not 
nrodnce  so  many  shoots  as  required.  Train  the  shoots  regolarly,  snd  this 
»  all  they  require  in  the  way  of  pmning.  Any  that  are  wantMl  to  train 
on  trellises  or  wires  In  the  greenhonse,  should  be  potted  a<<  soon  after  as 
the  pots  become  filled  with  roots,  or  potted  into  a  9  or  12.inch  pot  at  onee, 
Jnet  as  Jarge  or  small  plants  are  desired.  Sneh  plants  require  the  same 
treatment  as  to  stopping  the  shoots  where  more  are  wanted,  or  when  they 
an  indined  to  become  lecgy.  Distribute  the  shoots  regularly,  thin  them  if 
crowded,  and  keep  near  the  glass. 

Ipovoia  BTBnioA  XAnoiMATA  CrLTvns  ( ).— Sow  In  a  compost  of 

light  fnrfy  loam,  with  about  one-third  of  leaf  mould  added.  Place  in  a 
hotbed  fhime,  and  when  tbe  plants  are  in  the  rough  leaf  harden  off.  and 
keep  in  a  greenhouse  until  the  last  week  in  May,  then  plant  them  in  the 
garden,  giving  them  a  tall  "take  to  twine  round,  or,  if  desired,  put  three 
m  a  13-lnoh  pot,  and  train  to  the  raftem  of  the  greenhouM. 

AxAnANTHirs  xKT.AifOHOUcufl  CcLTuna  ( ).— Sow  early  this  month, 

in  the  soil  reoommenrted  for  nearly  all  annuals— light  loam  and  leaf  mould, 
in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  Place  in 
a  mOd  hotbed,  and,  when  the  plan's  are  large  enough  to  handle,  pot  them 
off  singly  in  60-pot<,  or  three  round  tbe  sides  of  a  48.  Keep  in  the  frame 
until  the  plants  haxe  made  roots  to  the  sides  of  the  pots,  when  more  air 
may  be  given,  and  the  pisnts  hardened  off.  As  large  plants  are  wanted, 
pot  in  a  slap  larger,  and  grow  on  in  the  frame  or  a  vinery  at  work  until  the 
middle  of  May  ;  then  gradually  admit  more  air,  so  as  to  have  them  hardened 
off  by  tho  beginning  of  June. 

PiMB  PicEA  piJisAPO.— Ie  your  Number  of  Feb.  28th  "  A  Subscbiber  " 
speaks  of  a  specimen  of  the  Picea  pinsano  at  Luton,  being  42  feet  in  circum- 
ference and  14  feet  high.  I  beg  to  sav  I  have  one  44  feet  round  and  19  feet 
high,  very  healthy  and  well  groa  n. — F.  W.  C,  Woodlands,  Red  JlilL 

Books  (ITi^an).— For  a  field  naturall*t8*  club,  of  "books  either  new  or 
old,"  we  recommend  Smith's  "  Rniclish  Flora,"  Hooker  &  Amott's  "  British 
Flora,*'  Hogg's  "Vcpetable  Kingdom,"  "The  Wild  Flowers  of  Great 
Britain,**  and  Seeman's  "Journal  of  Botany.*'  The  two  last-named  are 
monthly  publications. 

Wall  ob  Palh*©  for  Faurr  Trrrs  (IT.  7W*ner). —Build  a  wall  by  all 
means,  having  it  7  feet  high,  and  glaze  the  front,  as  represented  In  our 
columns  to  day.  You  may  thf n  grow  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  and 
Black  Hamborgh  Grapes  in  defiance  of  any  Liverpool  gales. 


CfMBBABTA  Sbbbubb  (7.  Oai1),^iL  thowv  border  flower,  bvt  wU  Mt 
compete,  as  a  florists*  flower,  with  Biany  of  tne  same  colour. 

Waltomiav  Gasi  (r.  il.  6w).— Mr.  West,  the  maker,  is  gone,  and  we 
know  of  no  one  who  now  makes  It  We  employ  the  Btjon  plant  eai^  nade 
by  Mr.  Stocks,  cabinet  maker,  Ae.,  Archer  Street,  Notting  Hill,  LeoJen. 

DwABF  Rosas  nr  a  Bed  (.IbasJUm).— We  have  no  donbt  that  QteCmt 
Jaoqneminot  will  make  a  very  good  bed,  and  the  plants  may  eltber  be 
peirged  down  or  allowed  to  grow  bush  fashion.  If  the  latter,  cnt  oat  the 
most  robust  and  coarse  shoots  as  they  are  produced,  and  the  bed  maj  be 
made  to  assume  a  tolerably  even  iM[>pearance.  We  have  this  and  c^mt 
Roses,  grown  on  their  own  roots,  in  beds,  and  prefer  snob  plants  to  those 
on  Manetti  fltock^  when  the  kinds  will  suooeed  la  this  way.  Baronne 
Prevost,  G^ntfra!  Jacqueminot,  Jnles  Margottln,  and  others  do  remarkably 
welL 

Oak  Tbbbs  vor  Tbbitino  {A  Comtant  Sub9eriber),^W9  fear  there  is 
something  radically  wrong  with  >uar  Oak  trees,  whick  you  say  are  growing 
in  a  field  on  a  dry  clayey  bottom,  so  very  dry  that,  after  a  dry  season,  the 
po!l  Is  so  dry  and  hard  that  it  is  late  in  autumn  before  it  becomes  wetted 
through.  If  tbe  trees  are  not  very  old  they  miaht  be  benefited  by  tbe 
snrface  being  partially  removed,  and  light  soil,  containing  more  sa^  «r 
gravel  in  its  texture,  snbatitnted  for  it.  We  hardly  recommend  watering^ 
a^  nature  generally  supplies  moisture  enough  for  all  kinds  of  trees,  exceptliig 
those  newly  planted,  which  yours  are  not. 

Apple  Trees  hot  Peospbrino  (J.  C.I.— There  must  be  somothlng  the 
matter  with  the  roots,  or  your  trees,  planted  three  years,  ought  to  have 
grown  some  considerable  sise  ere  this.  We  hardly  know  how  to  advise 
you,  in  the  absf>noe  of  more  information  about  the  situation  and  kinl  of 
soil.  RIbston  Pippins  are  not  by  any  means  the  be^t  thriving  of  Apples, 
but  Nonsuch  ought  to  do  well.  Cnttlng  bsck  will  not  affect  their  general 
health  much,  and  will  not  certainly  improve  their  stunted  growth,  which 
either  arises  from  the  soil  or  climate,  or  perhaps  both.  Write  again,  stating 
your  locality,  and  other  particulars. 

Names  op  Ibdlab  Azaleas  (Jiuns).— The  colonr  was  too  faded  before  we 
saw  tlie  blooms  to  give  us  a  chance  of  identifying  them ;  but  had  th^  been 
fteflh  the  varieties  are  too  numerous  to  Justify  naming  without  seeing  the 
plaatSL 

Names  op  Plants  (Jf.  C!).— 1,  Aspleniora  bulbiferum;  2,  Aspleninm 
flaccidom — two  species  which  are  closaly  connected  by  intermediate  forme. 
3,  Pteris  longifolia.  (O.  3.).— 1,  Aspleninm  eicutarium ;  2,  Blechnam 
occidAntale ;  3,  Pteris  tremula.  (/oAn  ^ruan).— 1,  Onychium  Incidum; 
2,  Adiantum  capillus- Veneris.  Tbe  insect  in  the  common  Hite  (Acams), 
and  it  feeds  only  on  decayed  vegetables.  (B.  C.).— It  i«  Lvcopodium  cla- 
vatnm,  or  Club  Moes,  sometimes  called  Wolf's  Claw.  It  belongs  to  the 
Natural  Order  Cryptogamla  Lycopodlacem.  (C,  P.).— Your  Mosses  are— 
1  and  3,  Hypnum  rutabulnm;  2,  Hypntxm  complanatum,  and,  mixed  with 
it,  H.  cnrvatum  ;  4,  Hypnnm  prmkmgom  and  H.  dentlcnlatnm  ;  fi,  Bryom 
Ilgulatum;  6,  Polytrlchnm  nndu'atum;  7,  Bryum  homum  or  B.  stellare; 
8,  Tortula  subulata ;  9,  this  has  no  fruit,  bat  it  Is  either  Dicranum  biyoldee 
or  D.  taxifoUum.  probably  the  latter ;  10,  Jnngermannia  asplenloidee  var. 
minor,  mixed  with  Hypnum  trichomanoides. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  in  the  suburbs  of  London  for  the  week  ending  March  4th. 


Date. 

barom 
Max. 

rsTER. 

Min. 

tberxokbteb. 

Wind. 

Bain 

in 
inches. 

Air. 

1             Eai 
1  ft  deep. 

rth. 

Gbbebal  Bemarks. 

Max. 

Min. 

2  ft.  deep. 

Bob.     24     .... 

20.947 
30.121 
29.524 
29.696 
29.941 
80  249 
30.235 

29.838 
29  891 
29.449 
29  535 
29.671 
30.207 
29.695 

47 
52 
58 
51 
50 
fiO 
47 

29 
39 
37 
87 
27 
21 
27 

42 

43 

44 

44 

44 

431 

43 

41 

41i 

42 

43 

43 

43 

484 

S.W. 

8. 
S.W. 

W. 

w. 

N.W. 
S.W. 

.10 

.00 
.01 
.10 
.04 
.00 
.10 

Bain. 

Hon.     27 

Fine;  overcast  at  night. 

ToesL     W    . 

Densely  clouded ;  fine ;  overcast. 

Wed.      1 

Cloudy;  showery;  overcast. 

Than.    2 

Fri.        8 

Bain;  boisterous;  fine. 

Uniformly  oveicast;  dusky  clouds ;  frost  at  night. 

flat         4 

Hoar  frost ;  heavy  clouds ;  rain  at  night;  boisterooa. 

Mean 

29.959 

20.754 

50.00 

31.00 

43.86 

42.29 

0.41 

POTJLTBT.  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GHEOHIGLE. 


poultry-k:eeping  from  a  commercial 

POINT  of  view. 

Thib  subject  is  one  of  real  importance,  and  should  be 
fluziy  and  good-humouredly  discussed.  The  promoter  should 
be  pr^ared  to  answer  every  reasonable  objection,  and 
"  C.  S.  J."  has  stated  notbiog  unreasonable.  I  never  heard 
of  the  profit  of  a  large  number  of  hens  averaging  more 
than  5g.  per  annum  per  hen,  and  surely  it  it  most  ample, 
eonaidermg  the  commercial  value  of  the  animal  to  be  about 
St.  dcL  When  you  come  to  reckon  your  hens  by  thousands, 
if  joo  get  from  each  120  eggs  in  a  year  you  will  have  no 
ttuue  to  complain.  Their  wholesale  value  in  summer  I 
Qumot  determine,  though  I  have  never  bought  a  new-laid 
«gg  in  London  for  less  than  lid. ;  but  we  all  know  tiiat 
retailen  look  for  enormous  profits,  so  I  indine  to  the  opinion 
of  ^0. 8.  J.,"  tiiat  6t.  per  100  would  be  about  the  summer 
wTinlmlg  price.  As  to  the  value  of  chickens  at  six  montiui 
ol^  it  dopends  on  the  aeaaon,  supply,  demand,  and  qualitj ; 


but  I  cannot  conceive  how  a  bird  is  to  be  fed  and  made  so 
fat  at  such  an  age  for  dd. 

If  Mr.  Geyelin  wants  to  form  a  company  to  cany  out  such 
an  undertaking  he  should  show  how  it  is  to  be  done.  His 
unsupported  statement  is  fairly  liable  to  be  questioned,  but 
factB  and  figures  carry  conviction.  A  mere  Dr.  and  Cr.  cal- 
culation on  paper  wiU  not  do,  we  must  be  governed  by  tbe 
markets.  It  is  my  own  opinion  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
profits  estimated  by  "  C.  S.  J.'*  are  considerably  above  what 
would  be  realised  in  practice,  yet  he  allows  only  JS2158: 
whereas  Mr.  Geyelin's  nett  profit  is  Jg7326,  both  on  a  capital 
of  JB3000.  To  be  really  safe  aU  such  calculations  should  be 
based  on  a  minimum,  while  I  fear  Mr.  G^eyelin  has  taken  a 
maximum  scale.  Some  minds  are  naturally  very  sanguine, 
and  can  view  tilings  only  in  a  fkvourable  light.  This  may 
lead  to  ffreat  mental  happiness,  but  monetaiy  disturbance. 
It  may  be  veiy  fidrly  questioned  if  such  an  undertaking 
could  be  properly  managed  by  a  company,  for  its  suooeas 
must  entirely  depend  on  individual  energy  and  attentioo. 
To  earn  a  dividend  for  the  shareholders  the  directors  should 
do  as  the  higglers  do  in  Sussex — Uiey  should  devote  all  their 
time  to  the  business.  I  incline  to  think  a  partnership,  where 
aU  the  partnen  would  divide  the  work  ftdrly  between  them- 
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Belies,  would  produce  a  far  betfcer  result  than  leaving  every- 
thing to  paid  servants,  whose  first  care  is  ordinarily  for 
themselves. 

I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  artificial  incubation  does  not 
seem  to  be  permanently  successful  amongst  us.  Cantelo's 
system  made  a  prodigious  noise  for  a  time,  but  who  ever 
hears  of  it  now  ?  His  "  Hydro-incubator  "  was  exhibited  in 
every  stage  of  operation  at  a  charge  of  Is.  He  then  esta- 
blished a  small  "Poultry  Farm  "  at  Chiswick,  but  after  all 
he  could  do  no  g^ood  with  it.  Now  with  every  kind  feeling 
for  Mr.  Geyelin,  and  with  the  heartiest  wishes  that  the 
utmost  success  may  attend  his  speculation,  what  proof,  I 
wo«dd  ask,  have  we  that  his  system  of  artificial  incubation 
is  in  any  respect  superior,  commercially,  to  that  of  Mr.  Oan- 
teloP  It  is  obvious  the  success  of  the  Company  must  en- 
tirely depend  on  the  perfect  success  of  his  incubator ;  and  I 
need  not  say  to  estabfish  the  success  of  anything  now-a-days 
is  a  work  of  time,  trial,  patience,  politeness,  and  persever- 
ance. 

An  inventor  must  bear  in  mind  that  to  object  is  not  to 
condemn.  An  inventor  must  be  prepared  for  severe  criti- 
cism, and  so  long  as  this  is  fair  and  reasonable  so  much  the 
better  for  the  inventor,  if  his  invention  safely  passes  the 
scrutiny.  This  is  the  royal  road  to  popular  favour,  which 
makes  his  fortune. — ^Nbmo. 


Mt  estimate  of  revenue  and  expenses  is  based  on  facts 
ascertained  by  actual  experiments,  and  I  maintain  its  correct- 
ness. If  your  correspondent,  "C.  S.  J.,"  previous  to  pro- 
claiming himself  the  public  Mentor,  had  favoured  your 
readers  with  the  results  of  his  own  experiments  in  lieu  of 
publishing  surmises  based  exclusively  on  his  personal  opinion, 
they  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  received  with  all  due  de- 
ference. 

My  system  of  feeding  chickens  is  far  cheaper  than  the 
present  mode,  and  is  calculated  to  develope  the  size  and 
bones  in  the  shortest  space  of  time,  and  not  fiesh  and  fat, 
which  can  soon  be  done  when  the  frame  is  ready  to  receive  it. 
'  The  market  commission  is  5  per  cent,  on  dead  stock, 
and  not  10  per  cent.,  and  a  chicken  six  months  old  fat- 
tened with  barley  and  Indian-meal  is  more  likely  to  fetch 
ds.  6d.  than  2«.  6d.  The  expenses  of  one  home  being  divided 
among  six  hens  and  one  cock  are  necessarily  heavier  per 
head  than  when  divided  among  twelve  or  eighteen  laying 
hens,  or  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  chickens.  The  choice 
birds,  I  am  informed  by  many,  ought  to  produce  over  JBIOOO 
from  among  50,000  chickens  per  annum. 

I  am  pleased  to  perceive  the  interest  '*  C.  S.  J."  takes  in 
this  subject,  and  I  trust  that  the  Company  now  forming  will 
have  the  advantage  of  his  co-operation,  with  a  view  to  solve 
the  problem  "Ostend  Babbit"  so  forcibly  puts  in  his 
masterly  letter.  Is  there  any  valid  reason  why  England 
should  not  supply  her  own  wants  in  the  shape  of  eggs, 
poultry,  and  rabbits  ?— Geo.  K.  Getblin,  C.E. 


HOME  SUPPLY  OF  POULTEY  AND  EGGS. 

How  long  does  it  take  for  a  question  to  go  through  all  its 
phases,  to  settle  down  as  a  recognised  fact  before  the  public, 
with  the  certainty  that  it  will  only  be  disturbed  now  and 
then,  at  stated  periods,  to  be  ventilated  according  to  some, 
or  to  have  the  accumulated  dust  of  years  rubbed  off  accord- 
ing to  others  P  Fourteen  years  ago,  the  public  one  day 
recognised  the  fact,  that  poultry  was  a  pursuit,  that  it  was 
deserving  of  encouragement,  and  then  some  thought  it  was 
a  mania.  The  pursuit  of  the  trade  of  a  "poulter  "  is  not 
one  of  yesterday.  Its  Guild,  or  Company,  ranks  among  the 
•mcient  ones  of  the  City  of  London.  It  has  in  its  day  lent 
'noney  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  still 
^^usts,  and  has  its  chartered  rights ;  and  its  bequests  and 
l)enefactions  go  back  to  the  sixteenth  century.  It  seems 
''ow  as  if  its  daim  to  a  share  in  providing  food  for  the  vast 
^nlations  in  the  metropolis  and  large  towns  were  about  to 
>e  properly  considered.  We  are  no  longer  self-supporting 
n  the  way  of  food.  Many  of  us  can  recollect  in  one  of  the 
-J<1  Ar^^'-Gallican  songs,  it  was  said — 

'« They  want  to  gti  onr  fleth  sad  blood. 
Our  beef  and  boor.** 

vH...tfn  ^r^  iO*«red— w'^  jje*  •  jm^  qnnn^tiY  o'  ^Keims 


and  half  the  continent  is  laid  under  contribution  to  supply 
our  carnivorous  propensities.  Good  sound  men  of  figures 
prove  that  the  supply  of  food  decreases,  others  point  to  an 
increasing  population,  and  the  increasing  price  of  meat. 
The  leading  journal  of  the  world  but  lately  called  attention 
to  the  figures  of  our  imports  in  the  way  of  food,  and  was 
obliged  to  pause  at  one  item.  **  A  million ^of  eggs  imported 
for  every  working  day  in  the  year ;  '*  Turkeys  by  thousands ; 
Babbits  by  the  ton.  These  are  helps  to  the  food  necessaiy 
to  feed  the  metropolitan  millions ;  but  the  question  naturally 
suggests  itself.  Do  we  do  all  in  our  power  to  provide  more  of 
these  things  at  home  ? 

The  egg  trade  with  Scotland  is  becoming  a  very  large  one. 
We  import  eggs  from  France.  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, and  part  of  Italy.  Cannot  we  do  something  towards 
providiug  ourselves  with  these  valuable  luxuries,  and  there- 
by not  only  increase  the  number,  but  probably  decrease  the 
price  of  them  ?  We  have  in  our  favour,  and,  consequently, 
to  our  profit,  all  the  expense  of  foreign  agents,  of  travelling, 
freight,  carriage,  and  dues.  With  eggs  produced  at  home 
nearly  all  this  would  be  avoided.  If  those  who  con  keep 
poultry  will  not  keep  them,  then  those  who  have  the  incli- 
nation without  the  convenience,  must  endeavour  by  associa- 
tion to  find  the  means  of  carrying  out  their  theories  and 
ideas  on  the  subject. 

We  believe  wo  are  correct  in  stating,  that  plans  are  now 
a-foot,  which  will  in  all  probability  result  in  calling  public 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  in  giving  the  question  a  fair 
trial  on  a  large  scale. 


THE  POULTEY  CLUB. 

YouB  correspondent  "A  Timid  Exhibitob"  says,  in  his 
first  letter,  that  one  of  the  main  objects  for  which  the 
Poultry  Club  has  been  formed  is  the  discouragement  of 
dealers  as  judges  at  any  show.  Even  if  the  Club  have 
acted  up  to  this  rule,  they  have  fallen  into  a  worse  error 
than  if  they  had  completely  ignored  it — viz.,  they  have  left 
the  appointment  of  judges  in  the  hands  of  dealers,  who  are 
also  amongst  the  largest  exhibitors,  and  whose  intjerest  it  is 
to  win  prizes,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  prize  itself,  but 
as  a  means  of  raising  the  value  of  the  birds  they  have  for 
sale. 

In  my  opinion  any  person  is  a  dealer  who  breeds  or  purchases 
poultry,  and  afterwards  disposes  of  it  for  a  pecuniary  consi- 
deration. There  may  be  two  kinds — the  amateur  dealer  who. 
whilst  he  keeps  poiUtry  for  amusement,  endeavours  by  sell- 
ing birds  at  a  profit  to  make  the  receipts  cover  the  expendi- 
ture. Amongst  this  class  I  should  place  several  of  the  Club's 
stewards,  and  also  some  of  the  persons  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Boyle.  The  other  class  of  dealers  make  it  part  of  their 
traide  to  bny  and  sell  poultry,  as  for  instance  Messrs.  Baily, 
Yardley,  Button,  Beldon,  &c.  I  do  not  say  that  all  the 
Club's  stewards  ai'e  dealers,  but  there  are  a  few  whom  I  can. 
point  out  who  deal  in  fancy  poultry  to  a  large  extent.  Their 
influence  with  the  judges  appointed  by  themselves  must 
obviously  be  great.  This  circumstance  no  doabt  acoonoti 
in  some  degree  for  a  fact  that  must  have  been  noticed  by 
many  of  your  readers — viz.,  birds  purchased  of  this  class 
of  people  generally  leave  their  winning  properties  behind 
them,  although  remarkably  successful  when  exhibited  by 
the  dealer. 

I  have  been  surprised  in  looking  over  the  prizeJists  of 
recent  shows  to  see  how  very  successful  these  gentknien 
have  been  lately.  One  of  them,  an  extensive  dealer,  aocoid* 
ing  to  his  own  advertisement  has  taken  537  prizes,  including 
eleven  silver  cups,  since  January,  1864.  I  am  not  the  only 
person  who  has  made  remarks  about  the  nnociCM  iHuoh 
appears  to  ding  to  members  of  the  Club  when  thieir  owa 
judges  are  officiating. 

Tdx,  Ban  well  in  his  letter  about  the  Islington  ShowiemHrlw 
"  that  he  thinks  the  rules  of  the  Club  ^ve  been  comgSM 
by  the  members  solely  with  an  idea  of  pleasing  tMr  own 
fancies."  If  such  were  not  the  case  he  tfainka  tlM  ymes 
would  not  have  been  so  thickly  diitribnled  amoagrt  tha 
members  as  they  were. 

I  advise  "A  Tnau  Exhibitob"  not  to  Join  tlw  Clab  JmOL 
some  alteration  is  made  in  tho  manigMMmk  i  9mA  ttiB  Ik 
WQioid  V  bott«r  tf  the  Cloh  rvaUd  omiHi  ilidf  ^ 


kT,  I 
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JODBITAL  OF  HOBTIOULTUKB  ASD  OOTTAas  aiBDHNER 


Iti  opinieai  on  the  different  qntUiflcktioiii  which  oon- 
■  pme  pan,  udlekTe  azMbitora  and  ju^et  toohooae 
r  &tif  iriU  follow  ita  adTlee  cr  no,  Mid  not  to  wish  to 
t  jadgea  for  ereiy  ihow,  but  le&Te  that  to  the  oom- 
I,  who  tre  much  better  able  to  do  so. 
mire  the  way  in  which  the  Hon.  Seo.  andeaToan  to 
i  an;  public  diacuaaion  on  the  management.  Still  I 
have  thought  that,  aa  the  promoters  desire  that  tbe 
and  or  fall  on  ita  own  merits,  thaj  wonld  be  only  too 
to  diacuaa  them  if  it  had  any  merits  to  stand  oQ.  la 
IBS  it  has  none  that  the  Stewarda  are  afraid  f  Cer- 
ine  of  the  principal  objects  ia  a  failure.    Perhaps  all 

mduaion,  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  dealers 
B  not  eibibitoTB  as  judgea  than  to  aUow  dealers  wha 
ibitoia  to  choose  them,  for  certainly  the  dealers  who 

have  the  moat  intereat  in  who  gets  the  prizt^s.  If 
isent  Bjatein  of  judging  is  continued  I  venture  to 

that  it  will  soon  disgust  all  honest  exhibitors  with 
suit,  and  thus  prove  a  obeck  on  a  very  entertaining 
^ul  fancy,  aa  it  haa  already  done  to  one  who  has 
to  exhibit,  and  become  merely — A  Looees-ok.  I 

Ka  noticed  the  letter  of  "A  TiuiD  Exkisttob"  in  ' 
nmal  of  the  2lBt  tUt.,  inqnirinK  "  who  olaiiued  the  ' 
ze  pen  of  Game  Bantams  at  the  late  Moncbaater 
□d  resold  them  there  ?  "  I  beg  to  inform  him  that  the  i 
t  claimed  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  BoDglaa,  but  not  i 
the  opooing  of  the  Show  and  the  admission  of  the  | 
in  fact,  several  other  pens  were  claimed  before  it ;  < 
Lt  Mr.  Douglas  bad  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  | 
<f  the  pen.  I 

I  take  your  correspondent's  deSnition  of  a  dealer, 

0  all  come  under  that  class.   He  wishes  to  prove  Mr. 

1  a  dealer,  because  some  two  years  ago  upon  the  Hon. 
remon's  relinquisbiug  ezhibitin);.  he  sold  thatgentle- 
tock  of  poultry,  and  has  since  adjudicuted  upon  some 
It  with  what  result  the  instance  named  in  "  A  Tiuin 
roB's"  first  effusion  only  proved  Mr.  Douglas's  in- 
as  a  judge,  for  upon  the  occasion  alluded  to  (Leeds), 
aeveral  birds  formerly  the  property  of  Mr.  Vernoa 
mpeting,  not  one  obtH.ined  even  a  commendation.  I 
rtrongly  advise  your  correspondent  to  write  openly, 
aoh  bis  name  to  any  charge  be  has  to  make  against 
9 ;  but  I  fear  hod  be  done  eo  in  this  instanoe,  he 
ot  have  been  found  the  timid  exhibitor  he  professes 

H«    THAT    Eb.BOLB    the    MaNCHKHTEB    FlEaT-PBIZB 

OAn  Baktamb. 

in  amateur  poultry-breeder,  and  I  suppose  that  I 
>  be  called  a  deaUr,  because  daring  the  past  year  I 
:eived  J!40  by  the  sale  of  birds  and  eggs.  This  is  an 
}n  some  persona  might  not  be  willing  to  make.  In 
aaant  book,  "Oar  Farm  of  Four  Acres,"  jb  the  fol- 
-"  Our  fruit  was  as  plentiful  as  our  vegetables ;  in- 
9  might  have  sold  the  surplus  for  Bome  ponnda  ;  but 

found  that  to  do  bo  was  to  lose  caste  iu  the  neigh- 
d."  Oh,  cold  ehade  of  shabby  gentility !  perhapa 
r  be  the  case  in  mine.  I  neither  know  nor  core.  My 
tter  is  sometimes  stamped  with  the  name  of  a  baronet, 
thers  with  that  of  a  wealthy  squire.  I  neither  like 
)r  their  butter  the  less  for  it.  Until  the  beginning 
ear  I  did  not  make  any  attempt  at  sales;  in  fact, 
at  time  I  had  very  few  birds,  and  had  only  twice  ei- 
Hear  tliie,  ye  "timid  eihibitore,"  and  those  whose 
about  unprofitable  poultry,  and  the  unfaimess  of 
lave  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  these  pages. 

certain  circumatancee  which  occurred,  I  was  at  one 

^ed  to  loot  unfavourably  on  the  Poultry  Club,  al- 
Ivocated  the  principle  of  the  association.  I  hiive 
«n  reasons  which  have  induced  me  to  become  a 
.  Two  thiugs,  however,  have  not  pleased  me  since 
acted.  The  firatwas  that  a  weeping  condemnation  of 
;ing  at  Birmingham  last  year,  where  I  ei)iibit«d,  but 
•ncceEsful.  The  second  is  the  offensive  prominence 
f  tiio  Club  to  the  fact,  that  dealen  ate  to  ha  ex- 
ram  public  jndnng  at  the  ahows. 
lid  not  be  at  aU  afraid  to  tmat  myself  in  the  handa 
Hum  one  dealer  ttiat  I  know,  whether  he  kotod  m  I 


a  saleBman  or  a  Jndge ;  but  at  the  aama  time  I  mh  ■••  good 
reasons  why  dealera  ahonldbe  excluded. 

Except  that  an  ngly  imnntation  seems  to  be  imjdM,  I 
think  that  few  dealers  oiui  oineat  to  the  principle  of  jndgliig 
laid  down  by  the  Poultry  Clnb ;  bnt  if  the  role  exiats,  aad  I 
am  not  inelined  to  oppose  it,  the  mattor  should  ba  fldriy 
carried  out,  and  aU  persons  ahoold  be  excluded  from  pnbUo 
judging  who  are  eiUier  dealers  by  occupation,  or  who^  ■• 
amatenn,  directly  or  indirectly  Bell  poulby. 

In  oases  of  diahoneaty,  I  am  afraid  that  exMbitora  kM  fre- 
quently aa  raaoh  to  blame  as  judges,  and  in  dealing  I  do 
not  think  one  is  by  any  meana  safb  in  the  handa  of  amateurs, 
who  frequently  disappoint  by  ignorance  as  well  as  by  deaign. 

There  is  a  suggestion  in  a  oontemporory,  which  is  worQif 
of  repetition,  and  which  would  meet  the  d^culty  of  jadging 
half  way.  It  ia  proposed  there  that  the  Fonltiy  Club  shonU 
adopt  the  plan  followed  at  Mancheeter,  where  the  pens  ate 
— imbereJ  in  the  judge's  book  according  to  their  order  of 

itry,  and  not  according  to  the  position  of  the  various  olaieM 
in  the  catalogue,  so  that  no  oommunication  of  nombers  can 
take  place  between  exhibitors  and  judgea. 

Judges  should  in  all  cases  be  provided  with  books  that 
have  neither  the  names  of  the  owners  of  the  birds  nor  the 
numbers  in  the  catalogue.  The  preparation  of  these 'in 
manuscript  would  be  simple  and  inexpendve.  As  I  dislike 
anonymouB  communications,  1  will  give  my  name,  which, 
however,  will  be  scarcely  known,  as  I  have  seldom  exhibited, 
and  OS  I  have  conducted  my  dealings  in  the  first  inrtaiMW 
in  the  name  of  my  man. — QaoBOl  Manmiho,  Membm-  <if  As 
Poultry  dull, 

MORE  CLiSSES  AT  POULTRY  SHOWS. 

At  this  season,  there  ia  by  common  consent  a  Inll  in  the 
poultry  world.  Shows  are  over,  seoretaries  are  resting  afttt 
their  labours,  prize  birds  are  attending  to  their  doveatio 
duties,  nuraiog,  perhaps,  the  infants  whose  full-grown  pint- 
portions  will,  next  winter,  be  the  admiration  of  Balle  Vne, 
and  Bingley  Hall.  This,  then,  is  the  time  for  managara  to 
review  the  past,  and  deduce  neefal  hints  for  the  constmotion 
af  future  si^edules.  Now,  too,  is  the  tune  for  a  hamble  ex- 
hibitor to  express  wishes  and  feelinzs  which  be  believea  are 
in  uuisoQ  with  those  of  others.  Hot  long  ago,  a  worthy 
beneficed  clergyman  was  asked,  "What  ore  the  great  wants 
of  our  day."  Hia  reply  was  a  ready  one,  "Cooks  and 
anrates."  Possibly  he  was  suffering  from  tie  effects  of  a 
tialf.boilcd  Potato,  or  an  ill-cooked  chop.  Perhaps  he  felt 
"Monday-iah"  after  a  Sunday  of  overwork.  Be  that  aa  it 
may,  we,  too.  have  an  answer  to  the  question.  "  What  is 
^a  great  want  of  poultry  exhibitors."     In  a  word,  "More 

I  need  hardly  explain  why  this  is.  At  all  but  the  leading 
jhows  the  classea  are  so  few  that  several  varieties  compete 
ti^ether,  one  of  these  often  sweeps  off  the  prises  «n  matte, 
uid  the  other  varieties  are  ignored. 

Exhibitors  will  know  the  nnsatia&ctory  feelings  that  ariaa 
from  finding  their  birds  beaten  by  another  breed  or  varieljy. 
To  see  your  noble  White  Cochin,  over  whose  snow-white 
plum^e  and  fine  proportions  you  have  chuckled  many  a 
time,  "hiding  hie  diminished  head"  from  the  vietonons 
Buffs ;  to  find  your  Light  Biahma  with  his  spreading  black 
jock's  tail  thrown  into  strong  relief  by  his  white  body, 
iind  with  fli^y  thighs  bnlging  out  like  a  Dutchman's  in- 
^ipressibies ;  yes,  to  find  even  such  charms  as  these  uni- 
iivailing  against  bis  dark  rivals ;  to  discover,  alas,  too  late, 
that  White  Dorkinga  have  little  chance  agMnst  the  oolouied 
birds — Burely  this  is  enough  to  sour  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  in  the  breast  of  the  exhibitor,  and,  then,  as  a  result, 
vhat  happens  ?  He  goes  home,  "  a  sadder  and  a  wiser 
man,"  and  his  conclusion  may  be  embodied  in  the  remaik 
•>[  a  certain  Omuo  breeder.     "  I  am  not  soch   a  fool  aa 

to  Bend   my  Dnokwing  oook  to .      There  ia  only   one 

iHme  elasa,  and  the  Beds  will  take  the  prizes."  Let  me 
then  call  upon  managera  to  give  us  mora  chusea,  even  if  the 
prize  money  in  each  claaa  ia  reduced.  Let  the  cake  be  ont 
into  inore>  though  smaller  slices,  and  then  fewer  will  be  sant 
«mpty  away;  for,  after  all,  it  is  not  the  value  of  the  priae, 
but  tho  honour  of  it,  which  we  exhibitars  are  aaeking. 

In  oonotneion,  let  me  uply  to  poultry  piisaatha  ■anew'  ' 
M  ttiiBi,»  ttw'T""'-"  '" " 


polk?  mgsertad,  I 
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the  preface  to  whkh  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  difficulty  and 
tinpopnlarity  of  giving  a  prize  for  a  poem,  arises  ficom  the  fisust, 
that  each  poet  has  at  least  six  friends,  all  of  whom  think  his 
the  best  of  all  possible  poems,  and  that  no  prudent  man  will 
encounter  such  a  host  of  enemies.  Let  our  Show  Com- 
mittees multiply  their  classes,  and  the  number  of  discon- 
tented folk  will  be  lessened  in  proportion.  I  cannot  but 
hope  that  the  "  wise  Pemian/'  and  our  kindly  friend,  if  I 
may  call  him  so,  the  "  WiiiTSHiai  Bectob,''  will  add  their 
weighty  approval  to  the  humble  suggestion  of— Bbah3£A 

PoOTfiA. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  read  with  much 
pleasure  the  letter  of  "  Y.BA.Z."  in  your  last  issue ;  it  is  not 
the  first  occasion  upon  which  I  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  agree  with  his  views  upon  poultry  matters ;  and  in  every 
one  of  his  suggestions  last  week  I  most  cordially  concur. 


even  generic  distinotions."  Now,  the  eye  in  the  coloured 
Fantails  I  have  seen  is  very  different — sometimes  gravel,  at 
other  times  orange,  and  not  set  in  the  head  in  the  same 
somewhat  pig-eyMl  way.  Again :  I  think  the  coloured  Pan- 
tail  is  crossed  with  the  Bunt  rather  than  any  other  Pigeon, 
because  the  Bunt  has  the  throat-tremble,  "  the  shake,'  and 
some  of  ^em  carry  their  tails  much  turned  up ;  also  coloured 
Fantails  are  of  Buntish  colour  and  shape,  and  have  usually 
less  ample  tails — that  is,  in  the  specimens  I  have  seen,  and 
are  larger,  much  of  the  delicacy  of  the  neck  being  gozie  with 
the  snake-like  form  of  the  head.  I  invite  the  opinions  of 
experienced  fanciers  on  this  subject. — ^Wiltshire  Beotoe* 


THE    "WILTSHIBE    EECTOE"  AND  FANTAIL 

PIGEONS. 

A  OBBAT  statesman  and  an  almost  equally  great  author, 
is  said,  some  years  since,  to  have  met  with  an  accident  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  kingdom  while  travelling.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  be  grievously  injured — report  said  he  was  killed ; 
he  was  aware  of  this  report,  and  was  in  no  haste  to  contra- 
dict it,  but  quietly  waited  for  what  he  knew  would  follow — 
the  history  of  his  life  and  comments  on  his  character  in  the 
aewsi>apers.  Sure  enough  out  came  the  many-columned 
biographies,  out  came  the  leaders  thereon ;  and  he  read 
them,  and  so  was  able  to  gather  what  his  contemporaries  i 
thought  of  him  they  supposed  to  be  dead :  indeed,  he  had  ■ 
the  double  advantage  of  life  and  death.  Now,  the  "  Wilt- 
8HIBB  BxcTOB "  had  no  need  to  meet  with  an  accident,  no  ' 
seed  for  a  report  of  his  death — his  bones  were  unbroken, 
hia  flesh  unbruised ;  but  still  for  all  that  he,  in  The  Joubnal 
OF  HoBTicuLTUBB  of  February  21,  had  the  pleasure  to  read 
aa  account  of  himself,  nothing  sad  having  happened,  written 
by  "B."  Ah!  who  is  "B.?"  What  is  he  like,  this  busy 
"B.P"  What  is  Ae  like  ?  Where  lives  he  ?  He  knows  one 
Wiltshire  clergyman,  that*  s  certain.  Perhaps  he  lives  in 
Wilts,  or  wanders  hovering  from  county  to  county.  I  will 
tell  "B."  that  the  breakfast  at  Hilltop  Bectory  was  even 
more  than  usually  hilarious  when  his  description  of  "  Wilt- 
BHiBX  Bsctob"  was  read  on  that  Wednesday  morning. 
Well,  the  description  of  the  "  Wiltshibe  Bectob"  is  partly 
right  and  partly  wrong.  I  speak  only  of  his  outer  man ;  of 
the  rest  I  am  not  the  proper  person  to  speak.  There  are 
many  much  better  men  and  some  worse  men,  I  fear,  in  the 
world  than  "  Weltshibe  Bectob."  I  will  not  say  in  what 
respects  the  description  of  face,  figure,  and  feature  is  incor- 
rect^ or  I  may  this  spring  be  met  in  the  Strand  by  "  B."  or 
his  friend,  and  be  recognised.  This  much  I  will  say,  that 
the  "  WiLTSHiBE  Bsctob"  is  very  pleased  to  make  friends 
either  in  person  or  on  paper.  This  is  too  cold  a  world  to 
refhse  one  the  very  least  bit  of  kindness.  I  went  to  see 
good  "  Y.  B.  a.  Z.  ;"  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  visit  any  other 
good  poultry-yard  or  Pigeon-lofb  if  not  too  far  off.  Already 
I  number  several  pleasant  acquaintances  made  through  the 
Journal. 

But  I  have  something  else  to  write  about  besides  "  Wilt- 
BHiBE  Bectob."  I  have  long  held  an  opinion,  strengthened 
by  recent  inspections,  about  Fantail  Pigeons,  concerning 
which  I  should  like  the  judgment  of  any  other  Pigeon- 
fknder,  especially  that  of  Mr.  Brent.  First  I  would  say,  I 
am  anxious  that  we  should  in  all  cases  decide  if  possible 
as  to  what  are  or  are  not  pure  and  distinct  races.  The  Barb 
is  evidently  one,  and  a  very  beautiful  one.  The  Carrier  is 
another,  but  not  so  the  Horseman  and  Dragoon.  The  White 
Fantail  is,  I  think,  a  pure  race,  and  the  only  pure  Fantail ; 
all  coloured  ones  I  believe  to  arise  from  crosses,  more  or  less 
remote,  with  the  Bunt.  My  reasons  are  these :  The  dilTer- 
enoe  in  the  eye  principally,  in  the  head  partially.  The 
White  Fantail's  eye  is  very  peculiar.  Says  Delamer,  "  The 
iris  of  the  Fantail  is  of  a  deep  hazd ;  the  pupil  black,  which 
gives  to  the  eye  a  fulness  of  expression  quite  different  to 
what  is  seen  in  most  other  birds.   OoL  Sykes,  in  the  '  Trans- 

''*Mons  of  the  Zoological  Society,'  makes  the  colour  of  the 

«!*  an  important  guide  in  determining  the  affinities  or  dis- 
tfrmiiayitsM    \*  f^'t^oiiicu  i»AHayixiir  it  tr  Tia''^*^*/  'vjoA^ionally 


KEEPING  EGGS  FOE  HATCHING. 

"  W.  M."  suspends  a  large  wooden  tray  half  filled  with 
bran  to  the  kitdien  ceiling,  about  8  yards  from  the  fire. 
The  eggs  are  half  covered  with  the  bran,  and  small  md, 
downw^s.  There  is  a  pretty  good  current  of  air  to  the 
eggs  frequently,  and  the  situation  is  dry  and  warm. 

[There  is  no  objection  to  your  plan,  except  that  the  egp 
may  be  too  warm ;  but  half  the  trouble  might  be  saved.  Aa 
there  is  now  no  fear  of  frost  the  eggs  are  perfectly  safe  in 
any  outhouse,  and  in  any  box  or  basket,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  their  failing  to  hatch.] 


PAEEOT  MANAGEMENT. 

Eleven  years  ago  I  bought  at  my  door  a  poor  shaMbQr 
Parrot,  dying  of  cold,  influenza,  and  cholera.  I  cured  hisi 
with  chicken  broth,  vermicelli,  and  mace  in  it,  of  whi(di  he 
drank  greedily,  and  weak  tea,  with  sugar  and  milk  of  odone. 
Next  day  he  was  all  but  well.    He  is  a  splendid  specimen  of 
the  King  Parrot  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  has  travelled  half  over 
Europe  with  me.     He  has  never  been  ill  but  onoe,  from 
extreme  cold  at  Thun,  where  I  could  have  no  fire  for  him 
last  suminer.    His  food  is  regular — ^tea  and  sop,  with  a  Uttk 
bread  and  butter  on  the  top,  morning  and  aftenioon,  alwm 
fresh  and  warm,  sug^  and  milk  of  course.    At  one  o'dodc  he 
has  any  baked  pudding  that  may  be  going  (rice,  or  bread),  or 
light  dumplings,  which  he  likes,  and  now  and  then  some 
fried  fish,  which  all  Brazilian  Parrots,  I  have  leamt^  aie 
fond  of.    The  staple  of  his  diet  consists  of  beiriea  of  the 
common  thorn,  which  I  have  collected  by  bnshelB  for  his 
winter  consumption.    These  yield  to  walnuts,  and  theee  to 
young  larch  and  fir  cones.    No  Parrot  can  be  healthy  with- 
out plenty  of  wood — ^bits  of  oak,  elm,  hazle,  booefa,  Spasiiah 
chestnut,  larch,  and  cherry.  Black  currant  is  an  en^peciaL  treat 
when  the  buds  are  springing.   The  wood  is  especially  neces- 
sary both  as  food  and  for  d^estion ;  and  a  Parrot  is  oaOed 
mischievous  for  nibbling  chairs  by  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand this.    Plenty  of  tepid  water  to  drink,  and  gravel  stones 
sometimes,  are  also  necessary.    My  bird  has  the  waimoit 
place  by  the  fire;  but  no  bird  should  be, as  I  have  seenthMB, 
pitilesdy  exposed  in  a  cage,  without  power  of  reliefs  oaoapi>i 
to  a  blazing  fire,  or  to  sun,  cold  or  rain  on  a  balcony.    TuBJ 
cannot  endure  the  glare  in  their  eyes.    They  shoula  be  nsj 
warmly  wrapped  up  at  night.    Mine  has  many  folds  of  i 
and  baize  round  him,  and  he  only  inhabits  his  cage  at 
By  day  he  can  stretch  his  legs  and  walk  where  he 
sometimes  fiying  in  my  room.    These  affectionate  GreatareB 
deserve  better  treatment  than  they  often  receive.    I  have 
also  two  very  handsome  Dominican  Cardinals,  and  danng 
seven  years  they  have  never  been  ilL    With  theae  the  snna 
secret  is  to  give  them  plenty  of  fresh  water  daOy*  aacds, 
both  canary  and  hemp,  and  a  piece  of  fresh  turf  i^  least 
twice  a-week.    They  will  extract  every  insect  diligantlyf  and 
it  amuses  and  prevents  them  picking  their  legs,  as  theiy  are 
apt  to  do  if  neglected.    When  turf  cannot  be  had  thi^y  ahovild 
have  cold  beef  or  mutton  very  finely  minced*  co<dced  meat, 
or  hard-boiled  egg,  once  or  twice  a-week.    As  they  geneaS^ 
die  within  a  year  in  confinement,  I  mention  these  &eta»  whifih 
I  had  from  the  gentleman  who  kindly  bnmglit  the  hMi  fov 
me  from  BrazlL — OsNiTHOLoaiST. 

P.S.— Tardy  moulting  in  birds  is  like  difBoalt  tMltluttg 
with  children,  and  requires  relief.  A  Parrot  often  anfliBKii^ 
from  inability  to  shell  the  featheia  on  the  back  of  Ua  atca 
where  the  bill  or  daw  cannot  reach,  theaa  ahoniJd  ba  wttj 
cre^tlr  ''helled  between  the  finger  ^ad  tbnmb ;  iriiila  ph^big 
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wiik  Hie  l)ird  it  is  eaaOy  done,  and  he  experienoeB  immense 
nMei,  ftnr  tliese  spuxiovis  prooesses  are  Teiy  jMdnftil,  but  the 
greatest  care  ana  tenderness  must  be  adopted,  as  the  quills 
are  weary  evidently  tender  and  painfal  to  the  toudh,  and 
imtate  the  adjacent  skin;  so  of  the  cheeks  and  breast,  which 
I  sheU  ahrajs,  and  below  the  beak. 


EEMOVING  OLD  COMBS. 

Which  is  the  best  and  simplest  way  of  taking  ont  the 
oombs,  which  are  four  years  old  and  quite  black,  fi^Sm  one  of 
Taylor's  amateur's  hires?  Shall  I  take  the  old  black 
empty  oombs  out  and  leave  the  new  ones  in,  and  how  shall 
I  get  the  bees  out,  and  where  drive  them  to  while  I  take  out 
the  combs  ?  I  should  much  like  to  know  if  Mr.  Lowe  dare 
make  such  experiments  with  common  straw  hives,  and  if  he 
does  not  protect  himself  in  some  way  against  their  sting. 
He  states  in  his  last  chapter  that  he  has  great  faith  in 
operating  on  their  fears.  I  should  very  much  like  to  know 
when  bees  are  in  that  state,  for  they  often  put  me  into  it  ? 
— ^A  TouNo  Bex-kxspsb. 

[The  usual  mode  of  operating  on  the  fears  of  bees  in  com- 
mon hives,  is  by  what  is  called  "  driving,"  and  this  was,  we 
believe,  what  Mr.  Lowe  refers  to  in  page  123.  You  will  find 
a  fun  description  of  the  process  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Wood- 
bury, in  p.  423  of  our  fifth  volume.  In  your  case,  however, 
having  to  deal  with  a  bar-hive,  driving  is  not  necessary,  and 
a  different  system  of  tactics  should  be  resorted  to,  selecting 
the  middle  of  a  fine  day  for  the  operation.  You  will  require 
a  bee-dress  and  stout  gloves,  a  strong  spatula  or  palette- 
knife,  a  bent  knife,  some  sweetened  water,  an  empty  bee- 
box,  and  a  lighted  fumigator  or  cigar,  or  some  smouldering 
rags  firmly  rolled  together.  Having  withdrawn  the  screws 
which  secure  the  crown-board,  and  donned  both  bee-dress 
and  gloves,  pass  the  spatula  under  it  all  round  until  it  be- 
comes loosened,  then  slightly  raise  it  at  the  back,  and  blow 
under  it  two  or  three  good  whiffs  of  smoke,  after  which  it 
should  remain  closed  a  minute  or  two  whilst  the  b^es  are 
filKnff  themselves  with  honey.  Next,  lift  it  boldly  off,  and 
stand  it  safely  on  one  side  so  as  not  to  crush  any  bees  which 
may  adhere  to  it,  and  liberally  sprinkle  the  interstices  be- 
tween the  exposed  bars  with  sweetened  water.  Should  the 
bees  take  this  in  good  part  without  commencing  an  attack, 
the  operation  may  be  at  once  proceeded  with ;  but  if  their 
pugnacity  be  not  quite  subdued,  a  second  subsidy  of  sweets 
should  be  accorded  them,  and  the  crown-board  replaced  for  a 
few  minutes  to  give  time  for  their  acceptance  of  the  proffered 
bribe.  AH  these  manipulations  are  based  upon  the  fact,  that 
when  bees  are  alarmed  they  immediately  fill  themselves  with 
honey,  or  such  other  sweets  as  may  be  at  hand,  and  that  if 
we  can  induce  them  to  do  this  they  become  as  inoffensive  as 
house  flies.  No  provocation  short  of  absolute  crushing  will 
induce  them  to  sting.  Having  proceeded  thus  far,  the  next 
step  will  be  to  sever  the  end  attachments  of  one  of  the  side- 
oomb^  which  must  then  be  lifted  out  and  stood  in  the 
empty  box  placed  ready  to  receive  it.  Loosen  the  next  comb 
in  fike  manner,  and  having  examined  it  put  it  in  tho  place 
in  the  hive  previously  occupied  by  the  side-comb.  Continue 
tide  process  until  you  have  examined  and  shifted  every  comb, 
and  made  up  your  mind  which  two  (if  any),  it  will  be  desir- 
able to  remove.  There  will  be  little  brood  at  this  season, 
and  none  of  it  must  be  sacrificed,  neither  should  the  stock 
be  deprived  of  more  than  two  combs.  Having  selected  these, 
the  bees  should  be  brushed  off  them  into  the  hive  with  a 
tether,  taxi  the  combs  at  once  conveyed  in-doors.  The  re- 
maining combs  must  be  brought  together  so  as  to  leave  the 
vacan<^  on  one  side,  and  the  crown-board  replaced.  If  there 
are  more  worn-out  combs  to  be  got  rid  of,  the  operation  may 
be  repeated  next  spring. 

We  have  given  the  information  you  require,  but  with 
combe  only  four  years  old  we  doubt  the  necessity  or  even 
the  expediency  of  removing  any  of  them.] 


BE-USING  THE  COMBS  IN  DESEETED  HIVES. 
I MATB  a  nine-frame-hive  that  was  deserted  by  its  tenants 
last  aotomn,  the  runaways  leavincf  the  frames  filled  with 
comb  oontaining  much  of  bee-bread  and  some  sealed  honey. 
The  box  bongleft  for  some  time  without  inspection,  I  now  find 


that  all  the  oombs  mre  more  or  Urn  mildewed*  and  the  bee- 
bread,  where  not  eovered  with  mildew,  has  a  moist  vatai^ 
appearance  as  though  from  fermentation.  Would  there  be 
any  danger  attendi^  the  use  of  the  combe  ?  Is  there  any 
means  of  cleansing  them?  or  if  used  would  the  prooesa  oi 
cleansing  by  the  bees  themselves  be  more  troublesome  to 
them  than  profitable  to— L.  G.  ? 

[If  there  be  no  foul  brood  in  your  deserted  combe  they 
may  very  probably  still  be  made  usefhl.  Remove  immediately 
as  much  of  the  mildew  as  possible  by  brushing  their  surfooee 
lisrhtly  with  a  soft  brush,  pick  out  any  dead  bees  there  may  be 
in  the  cells,  and  then  put  the  whole  carefully  away  in  a  dry 
place  out  of  the  reach  of  mice,  moths,  or  other  vermin,  trntu 
wanted  for  use.] 


OBTAINING  THE  MOST  HONEY. 

I  HAVE  five  stocks  of  bees — two  in  Woodbury  frame  hives, 
two  in  straw  skeps,  and  one  in  an  old-fashioned  box. 

The  two  in  the  Woodbury  hives  and  one  in  a  straw  skep, 
having  a  fiat  top  and  a  super  to  fit,  are  swaxms  of  last  year, 
the  o&er  two  are  older.  As  far  as  I  can  see  there  are  plenty 
of  bees  having  large  stocks  of  honey  in  each. 

Now,  I  want  aU  the  honey  I  can  possibly  obtain  this 
season.  WUl  you  kindly  advise  me  how  to  proceed  to 
attain  that  end  ? 

I  tried  putting  small  boxes  on  the  top  last  season,  but 
failed  as  they  were  always  filled  with  brood. — Novicn. 

[You  cannot  do  better  than  put  the  usual  sized  supers  on 
your  Woodbury  hives.  These  will  hold  about  25  lbs.  eaeh» 
and,  if  rapidly  filled  before  the  honey  season  be  over,  may 
either  be  removed  and  others  substituted  or  raised  on 
square  wooden  frames  or  boxes,  without  either  top  or  bottom, 
from  3  to  5  inches  deep,  and  of  the  same  diameter  as 
the  supers.  Side  communication  is  preferable,  as  tending 
to  prevent  the  queen  ascending  and  breeding  in  supers. 
Full-sized  supers  should  also  be  put  upon  such  of  the  ladbraw 
hives  as  will  admit  of  it,  and  the  others  may  be  permitted 
to  swarm.  When  the  honey  harvest  is  over  the  bees  of  the 
surplus  stocks  or  swarms  should  be  expelled  by  driving,  and 
united  to  those  intended  to  stand  the  winter.] 


THE  BE 7.  W.  C.  COTTON  AGAIN 

AMONGST  US. 

Most  old  apiarians  will  remember  the  interest  excited 
some  three-and-twenty  years  ago  by  the  appearance  of"  My 
Bee-book,''  by  the  Bev.  William  Charles  Cotton,  M.Aly 
student  of  Clmst  Church,  Oxon,  and  there  are  probably  few 
among  us  either  old  or  young  that  have  not  at  some  time 
sought  with  eagerness  the  opportunity  of  perusing  it  and 
thoroughly  enjoying  the  genial  style  in  which  it  is  written, 
as  weU  of  admiring  the  profuseness  and  beauty  of  its 
illustrations.  Long  has  he  been  absent  from  among  us,  and 
long  have  I  and  many  others  mourned  for  him  as  for  one 
dead.  I  feel  sure,  therefore,  that  the  breasts  of  hundreds 
will  feel  the  same  thriU  of  pleasure  which  pervaded  my  own 
on  first  hearing  that  he  is  not  only  yet  alive  and  again 
amongst  us,  but  that  he  takes  much  interest  in  whau  is  going 
on  in  the  apiarian  world,  and  is  desirous  of  initiating  some 
experiments  connected  with  his  old  pursuit.  That  the 
genial  pen  which  has  so  long  lain  dormant  may  again  be 
roused  to  activity,  and  that  this  ripe  scholar  and  aooom- 
plished  gentleman  may  long  be  spared  to  investigate  tlie 
hidden  mysteries  of  apiarian  science  is  the  fervent  prayer  of 
— A  Devonshiiub  Bee-keepeb. 


TAKING  HONEY  IN  ASSAM. 

Ldcut.  Cock,  43rd  Begt.,  N.I.,  writing  in  a  recent  Num- 
ber of  our  sportini?  contemporaxy  The  Field,  thus  de- 
scribes the  na^ve  mode  of  talang  honey  from  wild  bees  in 
Assam : — "  On  the  18th  April,  the  Garrows  •  soon  joined 
me,  and  told  me  they  had  marked  a  bees'  nest,  and  would 
take  it  if  I  liked.  Thinking  a  little  honey  would  be  nice,  I 
said  I  would  come  with  them.  A  naked  Gurrow  now  stepped 

*  The  Ourows  are  s  fln«  athletic  race  of  sarages,  who  go  naked  and  lift 
in  the  hills. 
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oat  and  Tinslaiig  the  basket  he  carried  on  his  shoulder, 
took  the  contents  out,  and  put  in  some  fresh  green  leaves. 
He  then  collected  some  eight  or  ten  stems  of  a  dried  reed, 
and  tied  them  together  with  a  cane ;  round  these  he  bound 
a  lot  of  green  leaves  and  a  hooked  stick,  so  that  the  hook 
prcnected  beyond  the  faggot  or  torch.  All  was  now  ready, 
so  I  followed  him  to  a  tree,  where,  high  up  on  a  bough,  was  a 
bees'  nest.  It  was  about  a  yard  in  diameter,  and  hung  sus- 
pended to  the  underside  of  the  bough,  like  a  great  black 
cheese.  The  Garrow  having  lit  his  torch,  swung  up  the 
tree  like  a  monkey,  hung  his  torch  by  the  hook  to  a  bough 
above  the  nest,  with  the  lighted  end  hanging  down  under 
the  nest,  so  that  the  smoke  thoroughly  cleared  each  side  of 
the  comb.  This  done,  after  waiting  a  few  seconds,  he  cut 
off  the  comb,  put  it  in  his  basket,  and  descended.  He  was 
only  stung  over  the  eye  in  one  plaoe." 


EAELY  APPEAEANCE  OP  DEONES. 

In  my  apiaiy  of  fifteen  hives,  one,  a  square  box  with  a 
southern  aspect,  has  already  bred  numerous  drones,  which 
to -day  (Feb.  20th),  although  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow,  are  flying  around  in  great  numbers.  Apparently  one 
quarter  of  the  population  of  the  hive  consists  of  drones.  I 
have  kept  bees  for  many  years,  but  have  never  observed 
drones  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  middle  of  March,  and 
there  is  an  old  saying  that  "  Ton  may  count  upon  a  swarm 
three  weeks  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  drone." 

This  hive  is  heavy,  and  strong  in  bees.  Can  any  of  your 
experienced  correspondents  explain  this  phenomenon  ? 

May  I  also  ask  for  advice  with  regard  to  placing  a  swarm 
in  a  unicomb  hive,  and  also  in  the  Stewarton  hive?  A 
single  box  of  the  latter  being  only  4  inches  deep  would  appear 
to  me  to  cause  a  difficulty.  Is  it  possible  to  obtain  well-made 
Stewarton  hives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  the 
price? 

I  may  here  mention  a  curious  fact  which  occurred  in  one 
of  my  hives  in  the  winter  of  1863 : — 

^  On  the  28th  of  June  of  that  year  I  had  a  swarm,  which  was 
hived  and  placed  in  a  retired  part  of  my  garden;  in  the 
following  September  its  weight  was  24  lbs.  During  the 
month  of  December  this  hive  was  overturned  by  a  mis- 
chievous boy  swing^g  near  the  spot.  It  lay  bottom  upwards 
for  three  weeks,  snow  having  fallen,  and  several  severe 
frosty  nights  having  occurred  meanwhile,  before  discovered, 
this  miBchievous  imp  not  daring  to  proclaim  his  own 
delinquency.  To  my  astonishment  the  bees  were  alive  and 
flourishing.  The  hive  was  replaced  upon  its  stand,  con- 
tinued to  do  well,  and  threw  off  a  good  swarm  early  in  the 
following  June. — Gzobgx  Batnob,  Kek}edon  Hatch  Rectory, 
Brentwood. 

[There  is  little  doubt  that  the  queen  of  your  colony  in  a 
square  box  is  a  drone-breeder,  but  in  the  absence  of  all 
imormation  with  regard  to  the  history  of  the  colony  we 
cannot  explain  how  she  has  become  so.  She  should  be  at 
once  destroyed,  and  her  subjects  united  to  the  nearest  stock. 
If  the  box  be  furnished  with  bars  her  capture  may  readily 
be  effected  by  lifting  out  and  examining  the  combs.  If  de- 
stitute of  this  essential  convenience,  the  bees  should  be 
expelled  by  driving,  and  must  then  be  looked  over  until  the 
queen  be  secured.  Should  you  be  unable  to  perform  this 
operation  the  entire  colony  had  better  be  destroyed  by  means 
of  sulphur,  and  the  remaining  honey  appropriated  to  your  own 
use ;  or,  if  the  combs  be  new  and  in  good  condition,  the 
whole  may  be  carefully  preserved  until  the  swarming  season, 
when  it  will  prove  of  inestimable  advantage  to  a  young 
colony. 

Stocking  an  ordinary  unicomb  hive  is  generally  a  very 
troublesome  affair,  but  by  adopting  moveable  bars  the  pro- 
cess becomes  an  easy  one.  There  is  little  difficulty  in 
ftimishing  any  unicomb  hive  with  moveable  bars  three- 

Suarters  of  an  inch  wide  by  three-eighths  thick.  These 
hould  be  ranged  side  by  side  in  a  l^x  fitted  to  receive 
them,  and  at  such  distance  apart  as  to  be  an  inch  and  a-half 
ftom.  centre  to  centre  of  each  bar.  Guide-combs  having  been 
attached,  the  bees  should  be  hived  in  the  first  instance,  and 
allowed  to  work  in  this  box,  which  must  occupy  the  position 
destined  for  the  unicomb.  In  three  or  four  days  the  combs 
will  have  made  such  progress  that  during  the  middle  of  a 


fine  day  they,  with  the  bees,  may  be  at  onoe  transferrsd  to 
the  unicomb  hive.  By  means  of  this  arrangement  the 
colony  may  also  be  preserved  alive  through  the  winter  if, 
as  autumn  advances,  they  are  replaced  in  their  oziginal 
domicile. 

A  Stewarton  hive  should  be  stocked  by  having  a  swarm 
in  the  two  lower  boxes  united  and  communicating  with  each 
other.  These  hives  are  manufibctured  so  well  and  so  cheaply 
in  Scotland  that  no  London  workman  can  afford  to  mike 
them  at  the  price ;  nor  are  they,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  be 
obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis.] 


CEUMBLED  COMBS— DYSENTEEY. 

I  sxcEivED  recently  from  Germany  a  hive  of  bees  in  a 
straw  hive.  They  were  very  lively  after  so  long  a  confine- 
ment. The  next  day  being  very  wet  very  few  bees  lefl;  the 
hive  that  day ;  but  the  day  following  was  very  fine ;  yet  as 
only  a  few  left  the  hive,  I  became  uneasy,  especially  on 
perceiving  they  showed  signs  of  relaxation  on  the  floor- 
board. 

On  tumin&r  the  hive  up,  I  found  numbers  dead,  with  much 
comb  crumbled,  and,  I  believe,  with  little  or  no  honey  in  the 
combs.  I  immediately  gave  them  some  food  in  a  plat^  but 
as  I  am  from  home  while  writing  the  above  I  cannot  state 
the  result  as  to  their  taking  it. 

I  wish  to  know  in  respect  to  the  fseces  which,  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt,  from  the  colour  and  liquid  state,  indi- 
cate incipient  dysentery,  what  food  to  give  them,  and  how 
otherwise  treat  them. — ^T.  S. 

[The  crumbled  comb  is  owing  either  to  the  bees  gnawing 
off  the  cell  covers,  or  to  the  presence  of  the  wax  moth,  which 
is  a  far  more  formidable  enemy  of  bees  on  the  continent 
than  in  this  counury.  Fine  mild  weather  is,  we  believe,  the 
only  effectual  cure  for  dysentery,  but  feeding  is  often 
beneficial,  and  for  this  purpose  we  sho\ild  prefer  pure  honey 
liquified  by  the  addition  of  a  little  warm  water,  or  even  lump 
sugar  and  water  only,  to  the  mixture  of  moist  sugar,  ale,  and 
honey.  We  have  no  faith  whatever  in  any  of  the  vaxioua 
nostrums  recommended  in  bee-books  as  cures  for  dysentery .3 


OUE  LETTEE  BOX. 


Be«t  Aok  of  BKntDiNo  FowLR  {Abraham  2>««9«oii).— A  eoek  two  orDore 
years  old,  and  a  hen  one  year  old,  nsoally  breed  the  beet  ddflkcne.  It  is 
uncertain  how  long  \he  fertilising  influence  lasts.  It  is  oeruUa  one  inter- 
course is  sufficient  for  all  the  eggs  laid  by  a  Turkey  hen  in  one 


LiCB  ON  Chickens  (J\r«;/y).— The  result,  in  your  cnse.  la  that  whleb 

Senerally  occurs  -when  chickens  are  reared  in  a  room.  Notiiinc  is  so  pro- 
oetiTe  of  fMrasltee.  They  lack  air,  the  scratch,  and  the  numbcrleM  Uttlo 
eMentials  they  find  when  at  liberty.  The  train  oil  kills  the  vermiB,  Imt 
when  they  are  very  young  it  often  kills  the  chickens  also.  In  meh  cmsn  It 
is  almost  as  fatal  as  the  Termiro.  We  advise  you  to  do  away  wiUi  yovr 
nursery,  and  to  bring  the  chickens  down  stairs.  Pat  the  h«i  midsr  a  rip* 
in  a  sheltered  spot,  free  from  draught.  Cover  her  np  aeenrely  at  ai^t; 
choose  the  porition  nn  ihat  if  there  be  any  sun  the  brooda  can  hav*  the 
advantage  of  it.  Chickens  seldom  do  well  on  boarde,  let  thorn  be  eortrad 
ever  so  thickl  y,  and  hardly  ever  in  doors. 

Wholksalr  Pkicc  or  Euoe.— I  have  re^d  lately  with  some  astonislimaift 
the  prices  made  of  new-laid  eggs  by  a  writer  in  your  Journal.  I  have 
between  eight  and  ten  thouhand  eggs  yearly  fh>m  fowls  kept  by  myself  la  a 
farmyard,  and  I  find  the  average  price  I  make  of  then  is  At.  id.  per  hoB* 
dred.  They  are  sent  to  the  shop  generally  every  third  day.  If  yon,  Mtiesii. 
Editors,  or  any  of  your  numerous  correspondents,  would  bo  good  iwwith, 
through  your  Journal,  to  give  me  a  few  hints  how  I  may  diapoee  of  them  to 
better  advantaye,  you  will  greatly  oblige— Av  Old  Subsombib. 

WnrrK  Dorkiko  Cock's  Lkos  Paraltsbd  (J7.  Jffowell).— Saeh  pan^yib 
may  bo  the  result  of  age,  but  it  is  more  frenuently  caused  by  a  kvt  ia  the 
back.  A  blow  from  a  stone  or  a  small  switch  wlU  often  inflitt  firtal  i^ary 
to  the  spine.  It  may  be  caused  by  stoppage.  If  that  be  the  oSMi  a  doss  of 
castor  oil  will  give  relief.    A  full  tablespoon  will  bo  the  does. 

Poultry  Food— Annual  Eog-prodoce  ( Aamifoor).~PonardlsuilUusn 
adjunct;  but  the  best  food  for  all  poultry  is  ground  oats— for  achoBfO  food 
barley.  Tne  best  food  is  the  cheapest.  Cochin-China,  Brahma  PootrSi  La 
F.&che,  and  Spanish  hens  should  each  lay  120  eggs  in  Uio  year. 

Pheasant  with  Wivo  Wocndbd  (PAeasont).— If  tbo  bono  It  iq|vrtd» 
and  if  the  wound  is  so  serious  as  to  expose  the  injury,  wo  odTtao  yo«  to 
amputate.  If  the  bone  remains  pcrfec^  all  you  havo  to  do  is  to  koea  tiM 
wound  well  fomented,  to  let  out  matter  that  may  form,  and  to  iiiliiM  the 
sir.  If  it  is  at  all  likely  the  operation  may  beeomo  noectnryy  do  art  isCer 
it  too  long,  it  is  not  so  serious  as  it  sounds. 

LiouRiAN  Brbs  (J&not  JocAvon).— Ton  are  qnlte  riffM  wttk  n(aril  to 
Liguriau  bees  loelng  muoh  of  their  dlitlnetivo  onlonr  i&tv  doattts  mBL  « 
far  as  we  can  Judge,  those  vou  endose  appear  -to  bo  tho  oAprafOt  a 
hybridised  queen.  If  you  will  oommunieate  your  iddiiip  to  Mr*  ~~ 
of  Rxeter,  be  will  bo  happy  to  send  you  o  Hm  dtid 
enable  yon  to  Jadge  for  younelf. 
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BOTAL  HOETICULTDEAL  SOCIETY. 

FEW  weeks  ago  we  expreBBed  a 
hope,  which  Bmonnted  Klmoat  to 
a  conriction,  that  by  the  pnremg 
of  the  Council  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  purer  element,  the  Kojal 
Horticultural  Society  wsa  about 
to  emerge  from  itB  condition  of 
inenti^,  and  to  abandon  that 
anomalcras  coutbo  which  it  has 
puraned  now  for  Bome  jears  past. 
have  not  been  disappointed,  for,  as 
season  adrancea,  and  the  Council, 
ided  by  the  fresh  addition  it  has  ac- 
oired,  geta  into  iiill  working  order,  we 
already  see  indications  that  vie  Society 
will  yet  enjoy  its  toR  meed  of  popularity,  and  become 
what  it  augnt.  always  have  been — the  promoter  and 
patron  of  national  horticulture.  Those  who  were  pre- 
UBt  at  the  first  of  the  scientific  meetings,  held  last 
Tneaday,  must  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  truth 
of  this  statement.  Not  for  many  years  hare  we  seen  so 
nooh  indicaticm  of  ritality  and  vigour  as  we  did  on  that 
oooaaicm.  The  collection  of  valuable  new  plants  that 
was  brought  t<^ether  for  the  inspection  of  the  Floral 
Committee  was  such  as  is  rarely  1^  be  seen  in  any  one 
^aee ;  and  the  number  of  certificates  awarded  was  suffi- 
racnterideneeof  the  class  of  sabjects  exhibited.  Of  lliese 
»  report  will  be  found  in  uiother  page  of  our  present 
Ifmnber. 

After  the  Committee  finished  their  work,  at  three 
o'eloek  the  chair  was  taken  for  the  scientific  meeting,  at 
which  a  lecture  was  given  on  the  plants  or  other  subjects 
that  were  exhibited  and  received  awards  irom  the  Com- 
nittees.  This  meeting  seemed  to  call  forth  no  small 
iinonnt  of  interest,  judKtng  from  the  number  of  Fellows 
neaent,  reminding  oh  of  the  palmiest  days  of  old  Begent 
StrMt,  when  the  room  was  crowded  with  ardent  horti- 
ogltniists,  of  whom  the  "  passing  &ir "  wer«  not  the 
Igaat  oonspicnons. 

Heartily  do  we  trust  to  tee  the  Society  prosper  now 
tkat  it  has  started  on  a  nobler  and  a  purer  mission  than 
Mmdering  to  the  lowest  of  popular  tastes,  and  affecting 
to  hope  for  ancceas  through  such  a  medium.  Horti' 
culture  in  itself,  when  liberally  enconraged,  has  attrac- 
tions far  exceeding  any  others  that  have  been  offered  in 
past  seasons  ;  and  we  hope,  now  that  a  new  life  has 
bmtn  in  the  career  of  the  Society,  that  all  borticoltorists 
nU  rally  round  the  Conncil,  and  assist  in  making  these 
scientific  TnesdayB  the  most  attractive,  as  they  must  be 
the  moat  interesting,  of  all  the  Society's  meetings.  We 
know  of  no  place  where  the  Fellows  or  their  friends 
eonld  spend  a  more  agreeable  or  instmctive  afternoon 
than  tlure  i  and  a  large  number  appeared  to  anticipate 
thia  pleaaure  even  at  the  first  mocting  of  the  season  that 
mi  hM  last  Tuesday. 

Bvt  tar  one  thing  all  wonld  be  harmoniout,  and  we 
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n  estrange- 

..    _  _.     .       bitors   who 

object  to  the  Saturday  shows,  may  be  removed,  and 
that  some  basis  of  reconciliation  may  be  devised,  so  that 
this  year  may  be  signalised  as  the  resuscitation  of  the 
fioyal  Horticultural  Society.  The  Society  is  already 
nnder  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Lieut.-Col.  Scott,  B.E.,  for 
the  unceasing  energy  and  courtesy  he  has  brought  to  bear 
on  a  work  attended  with  so  much  difficulty  andrequiring 
so  much  tact  and  forbearance  ;  and  we  shoold  be  glad  to 
find  that  he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  Detter 
understanding  on  this  subject  than  at  present  exists. 
We  believe  it  is  to  be  done.  As  in  all  sach  cases,  there 
must  be  a  little  yielding  on  both  sides — a  practising  of 
the  old  Anglo-Saxon  principle  of  gtf-g^,  and  then  all 
will  go  on  well. 

LA  CONSTANTE  STEAWBEEET. 

HiTi  not  the  EditorB  said  in  a  letter  to  me  that  thev 
thought  that  the  ventilation  of  the  subject  would  do  good, 
I  should  have  remained  silent-  I  need  hardly  say,  that 
I  have  no  interest  in  the  matter  one  way  or  the  other. 
"  Ma^na  eit  veritat,  tt  pravaUbiV 

It  IS  of  no  use  for  persons  to  write  up  a  Strawberry 
above  ita  merits,  or  to  write  it  down  below  its  inst  merits. 
Had  it  been  stated  that  La  Conatante  shoulo.  be  in  the 
garden  of  every  painstaking  amateur,  whose  land  is  of  a 
deep,  rich,  and  loamy  nature,  not  one  word  should  I  have 
said  against  the  statement.  In  making  the  statement 
sent  to  The  Jodbsal  or  HoxnctrLTUBi,  I  had  no  desire 
to  entomb  sncli  a  worthy  and  valuable  sort,  when  put  into 
painstaking  hands,  and  into  soils  to  which  it  is  adapted. 
I  need  haraly  say  that  a  "particular"  is  not  a  "univer- 
■al,"  and  that  it  does  not  foUow,  because  a  Eose  or  Straw- 
berry does  not  succeed  in  one  class  of  soil,  that  it  is  to  be 
entombed.  Even  io  the  same  garden  yon  will  find  that 
a  Eose  that  will  do  nothing  nnder  a  south  wall,  will  do 
well  under  a  north  one.  That  is  the  case  with  Paul 
Joseph  h*re.  It  grows  strongly  and  blooms  beautifully 
close  to  a  north  wall.  For  three  years  the  seven  plants 
have  done  nothing  under  a  sooth  wall.  They  are  now 
pnt  back  to  the  north  wall.  I  may  say  in  passing,  that 
here  plants  winter  better  nnder  a  north  Uiat  under  a 
south  wall.  The  tains  which  come  from  the  south-west 
are  driven  by  the  winds  over  them.  Hence  they  are  kept 
drier,  and  are  also  less  injured  by  radiation. 

Let  me  now  say  one  word  about  hardiness.  Hardiness 
properly  must  relate  both  to  winter  and  i 


Id  spring, 

valley  with  a  high  chalky  hill  tacine  the  rising  sun), 
plants  suffer  more  from  the  six  or  eight  weeks  of  severe 
hoar  frosts,  than  from  the  severe  teeth  of  zero.  I  conld 
not  grow  Fears  or  Peaches  without  sheets.  These  hoar 
frosts  are  preceded  by  a  burning  sun.  Hence  radiation, 
so  mischievous  to  plants,  is  in  the  same  ratio.  It  was 
these  hoar  frosts,  together  with  chalk  in  the  soil,  that  for 
ten  years  out  of  eleven  destroyed  my  British  Queens. 
La  CcmptAnte  did  not  suffer  here,  when  established,  from 
Mo.  HI.— Tm.  xzxm.,  Oui  taiB,    ^ 
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either  of  these  canseB ;  but  in  a  &r  loss  buniizig  samxner 
than  the  last^  it  Buffered  ^m  burning  veiy  much.  I,  there- 
fore, gave  it  up,  determining  to  reinstate  it,  should  I  ever 
have  clay  land,  to  which,  when  dressed  with  sandy  loam,  it 
is  well  adapted,  and  where  treated  as  stated  by  Dr.  Boden, 
it  would  answer  well.  I  think  as  the  plant  bums  in  hot 
summers,  a  north  aspect  would  be  best. 

Then  comes  the  question,  Does  the  plant  bum  in  some 
localities  ?  It  did  bo  here,  and,  of  course,  it  could  not  run 
afterwards.  I  was  looking  over  Mr.  Prince's  list  (Flush- 
ing, U.S.),  when  my  eye  fell  on  something  that  struck 
me.  The  catalogue  is  dated  1863 ;  forty-ninth  edition ;  and 
at  page  8, 1  read  as  follows : — "  No.  156.  La  Oonstante  (De 
Jonghe),  regular  cone,  large,  bright  crimson';  flesh  rosy, 
sweet,  exquisite  flavour ;  late,  hums  considerably ! "  It  is  no 
wonder,  of  course,  that  in  America,  a  dwarf-habited  plant 
should  bum.  The  silver  prize  cup  previously  spoken  of  as 
awarded  to  it  in  America,  by  the  PomologicaJ  Society,  was, 
of  course,  for  its  fruit,  and  I  presume  without  reference  to 
it  as  a  plant.  If  a  plant  was  presented  to  the  Pomological 
Society  of  New  York,  it  was  probably  a  forced  plant.  I 
should  think  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  Strawberry  to 
force,  and  that  it  would  succeed  very  well.  It  would  also 
be  a  veiy  good  Strawberry  to  breed  from,  if  fertilised  with 
such  a  Strawberry  as  President. 

We  want  in  this  country,  so  diverse  in  its  soils,  and  so 
changeable  in  its  climate,  Boees  and  Strawberries  with 
vigorous  constitutions  to  meet  so  many  checks,  and  of  quick 
growth,  and  quick  establishment,  ijiything  in  the  way  of 
a  plant  that  does  not  answer  to  the  above  is  of  no  use  to 
me.  Annual  plantations  in  first-dass  lands,  and  under  able 
hands,  may  be  practised  successfully.    The  plants,  however, 

'  must  be  put  in  early.  Mr.  May,  of  Blandford,  the  best 
Queen  grower  I  ever  saw,  took  two  runners  per  plant  from 
his  British  Queens  during  fruiting  time,  pegged  into  a  pot. 
Hence  he  got  his  annual  plants  in  early,  winch,  in  such  fine 
land,  fruited  heavily.  I  have,  however,  seen  in  his  garden  a 
magnificent  crop  of  Queens  roasted,  and  the  foliage  burnt 
up.  I  found  here  that  the  easiest  to  cultivate  of  the  three 
recommended  by  Dr.  Boden,  was  the  Carolina  Superba. 
It  was  not  at  all  tender.  The  plants  and  "  brimmed" 
leaves  were  strong.  I  discarded  it,  as  it  did  not  crop 
auffteiently  te  repay  me.  So  many  x>eople  come  te  eat, 
twenty-five  at  a  time,  that  I  must  have  hardy  sorts,  good, 
and  good  croppers. 
Now,  as  I  have  put  in  Thx  Joubval  of  HoKncuLTUSB 

■  what  Mr.  Taylor  has  said,  it  is  but  fair  to  put  in  what  Mr. 
Standish  says.  I  received  the  following  frt>m  Ascot  Boyal 
Nurseries  a  few  days  days  ago.  It  will  l^read  with  interest, 
and  I  make  no  apology  for  extracting  from  a  kind  letter, 
ending  with  an  invitation : — 

"  Certainly  La  Constante  is  one  of  the  most  hardy  kinds 
known.  Mr.  de  Jonghe  showed  me  letters  from  Buasia, 
Germany,  and  all  parts  of  the  world,  stating  its  hardiness, 
and  my  experience  here  confirms  it,  this  being  a  very  cold 
place.  Dr.  Hogg  was  here  the  other  day,  and  coming  across 
the  heath,  he  told  me  he  thought  the  wind  would  have  cut 
his  ears  and  nose  off.  I  have  a  lot  of  Strawberry  plants  in 
the  ground  in  beds  on  ashes.  I  hare  several  thousands  of 
La  Conataxrte,  President,  Oscar,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and 
others.  La  Constante  and  President  are  the  hardiest.  The 
leaves  of  both  are  as  green  as  in  summer.  The  leaves  of 
the  others  are  cut  in  a  very  marked  manner,  and  quite 
dead."  Ho  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  "  he  has  fertilised  La 
Constante  with  the  British  Queen  with  a  view  to  get  size, 
fiavour,  substance,  hardiness,  and  productiveness ;  that  he 
bred  and  fruited  about  five  hundred  seedlings  from  La  Con- 
stante crossed  by  the  British  Queen ;  and  that  although  the 
May  frosts  isjured  a  good  many  ot  them,  there  were  some 
wonderful  crosses  with  all  the  size  and  flavour  of  the  British 
Queen,  and  the  fine  colour  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and,  verv 
curiously,  there  were  scarcely  two  plants  alike.  "  I  shall 
have  about  two  thousand  seedling  Strawberries,  and  shall 
be  very  pleased  to  see  you  at  Ascot,  to  step  as  long  as  you 
please,  or  till  you  are  tired  of  tasting  Strawberries." 

The  above  kindness  I  much  appreciate.  Well,  let  ue  hope, 
then,  that  with  La  Fertile,  and  J^^Me;  and  others,  w&  shall 
have  an  accession  te  our  fraffarium  that  will  stand  •  the 
burning  heate  of  summer  and  the  rigours  of  an  English 
.winter*.    \  trust  that  ia  the  above  article,  and  also  in  all 


preceding  ones,  I  have  not  expressed  myself  oifennvely, 
nor  thrown  myself  open  to  suspidonB  of  ainiater  motivee.— 
W.  P.  Badcltffk,  Tarrant  BushUm,  Blan^ord, 


BEICK  STOVES. 


Nothing  can  well  be  more  simple  than  a  brick  store.  A 
bricklayer  who  could  hardly  set  a  waahbouse  boiler  could 
easily  build  a  square  of  bricks  with  a  Bqnare  oaarnxut  in  the 
mid^e  and  two  openings  in  front,  one  for  the  aanpit  door  and 
one  for  the  fVimace  and  feeding  door,  and  then  a  third  siball 
opening,  either  on  the  ottxex  side  or  at  the  top,  for  letting 
the  smoke  out;  the  latter  if  a  damper  is  not  used  is  the 
best,  as  the  object  is  not  only  to  heat  the  stove,  bat  to  Iqeep 
the  heat  about  it  as  much  as  possible.  All  these  stoves  do 
better  if  the  horizontal  pipe  is  short,  say  about  2  feet»  and 
then  in  general  the  upright  pipe  will  not  require  to  be  kng. 

To  please  two  or  three  other  correspondents  as  well  as 
"  A.  Q,"  we  will  describe  how  to  make  one  of  these  small 
stoves,  say  28  inches  square  outside  measnre,  and  46  or 
48  inches  in  height,  an  inch  or  two  more  in  height,  even,  we 
consider  to  be  an  advantage.    If  your  ohimninr  is  to  be  in- 
side* your  horizontal  pipe  may  be  less  than  2  net  from  the 
stove  before  entering  the  chimney.    We  will  suppose  it  to 
b^  2  feet,  and  therefore  will  begin  at  that  distance  from  the 
wall,  and  also  because  the  stove  will  give  out  more  heat 
•than  if  one  side  of  the  stove  were  formeid  by  the  back  waU. 
Mark  out  the  scroare  of  28  inches,  and  cover  that  space  with 
brick-on-bed.    This  forms  the  base,  and  the  ashpit  door 
will  thus  be  the  thidmess  of  the  brick  above  the  floor.    In 
the  front  and  middle  of  this  set  up  the  ashpit  door  (one  with 
a  ventilator  in  it  is  the  best),  build  up  the  zest,  leaving 
opposite  the  door  a  space  8  inches  wide,  and  say  a  foot  long, 
and  some  8  inches  deep,  and  above  that  lay  the  bars  and 
set  up  the  furnace  door.    It  will  be  best  to  have  the  tanace 
door  and  ashpit  door  all  flxed  in  one.    There  will  be  holes 
for  hooked  pieces  of  iron  to  go  in,  which,  carried  into  the 
brickwork,  keep  the  doors  flnmy  in  their  pboes.    A  fire-box, 
8  inches  square  and  8  or  9  inches  deep,  formed  of  fibr»-himps 
or  fire-brick,  should  be  placed  at  the  side  of  the  bars,  and 
this  box  with  outside  bncks  makes  it  often  derirable  that 
the  ashpit  door  and  the  iVimace  door  should  be  in  ssfuate 
pieces,  as  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  door  should  be  about 
the  same  level  as  the  top  of  the  fire*boz.    This. allows  of  a 
fkoing  of  bricks  between  the  two  dofflrs  ead  xomd  thei fire- 
lumps.    Baise  the  walls  to  the  requieito  height  wikh  teick- 
ourbed,  leaving  a  hole  4  inches  in  diameter  for  tba  pspe^  and 
say  from  5  to  7  inches  firom  the  top.    The  top  is  best  made 
of  an  iron  plate  horn  three-quarters  to  an  inch  thick. .-  The 
heat  rising  will  strike  against  the  plate  and  be  thrown  back 
again  on  the  brickwork  before  it  escapes  by  the  p^pd.    To 
make  it  more  difficult  for  the  heat  to  escape  the  ftont  of 
the  opening  should  have  either  an  iron  plate  or  ik  thin 
fire-lump  set  up  on  the  top  of  the  ftarther  side  off  the'  fire- 
box, and  about  2  inches  from  the  jnpe,  fbrming  a  wirt  of 
chamber  in  firont  of  it,  with  openmgs  on  both  'sides  be- 
tween the  plate  and  wall  for  the  smoke  to  pass.  -sfThis 
tends  to  keep  the  heat  more  confined  in  the  8toife.-14fnth 
this  precaution,  a  close-fitting   ftumaoe  door,  land^ielose- 
fitting  ashpit  door,  with  a  small  ventilator  in  it^  *  daBsper  in 
the  chimney  will  scarcely  be  neoessazy.     Intona  or  two 
cases  where  the  ashpit  door  had  no  openinff  we  «Msed  a 
small  hole  half  an  inch  in  diameter  to  be  £iDed'«nd-saD- 
piied  with  a  wooden  peg,  and  regnlatinj^  tiiat  gwe  Jtaffi- 
cient  draught  after  the  fire  was  burmnff.  ;Ia  itoming 
out  such  fi^-boxes  they  should  be  dampea  jmnkmHy,  ana 
then  for  ease,  if  the  grating  is  hune  on  pivoti  so  asfefldl 
when  desirable  into  the  ashpit,  as  desoriDed  ill  Toll  XXV., 
page  134,  it  will  be  a  great  help. 

Such  a  stove  would  be  useral  for  ezdading  raring  fkosts 
and  ripening  the  wood  in  an  ordiBrd-lioase  mm  30  to 
35  feet  in  length  and  10  or  11  feet  in  width.-  tf  mobs* wore 
wanted  the  stove  would  require  to  be  lamr  and'the-fim-boz 
larger,  or  two  stoves  would  have  to  be  pSmed  ia  thsdbnose. 

The  iron  plate  being  flat  an  iron  vessel. off wMtat  can 
be  placed  on  it.  But  for  that  in  yov  cms  yim.  wStf^t 
have  a  hole  in  the  iron  in  the  mlddls^  wid  plaee^yosgiSinn- 
ney  inside  the  house  upon  it,  bringiiw  It  tigifawtiifciT  aorth 
wiJl  and  taking  it  thrqnghi.thAffWaUriiear  the  (opi    This 
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would  be  t  jtmpla  iiioiIe>  mod  tlien  7011  itonld  reqtum  a 
daibpw  to  flt  Ilia  ohimiiBj  nloelj.  One  of  the  beat  to  use 
wo^-'ba  k  thfn'lron  piste  with  two  or  thme  holea  in  the 
oentM,  1b  th«1bii 'of  dnngbt^  from  ft  qnarter to  tlire»<eigb  the 
of  an  taudi  In  diwnvter.  Pull  out  the  damper  when  you 
lighted  four  flio,  ud  when  tbs  smoke  wiu  pretty  well  gam, 
pnt  It  In  home,  and  the  holee  wonid  give  enough  of  drau^rht 
ICO'  soke,  and  the  damper  would  Bend  back  the  beat  ag-iiiu 
and  WafaiOTerthe  store.  Wewonld  plaoe  the  damper  hi^h 
enoagt  to  be  lewihed  &om  the  floor.  Coke  otHj  should  Tj^' 
med/And  tocken. 

Aa  itated  in  "DoEnga  of  the  Last  Week  "  lately,  jcm  nill 
be  moie  ^a  to  keep  the  bloeaom  back  in  anch  a  hoaae,  and 
only  me  yonr  itore  to  keep  the  treea  safe  from  frost.  IT 
yon'  do  more  it  wonid  be  aavisable  nerer  to  m^e  the  hr'at 
liigher  thin 50*  in  doll  weather,  and  from  45°  at  night  woiiki 
'be  high  enough,  nnlesB  yon  wished  to  force.  In  dull  antaumd 
a  d^  ha«t  wul  be  nseful.  If  the  iron  plate  become  Teiy 
hot'yon  may  cover  it  with  brick.  The  higher  the  plato  in 
from  the  flre-Loz  in  moderation  the  more  equally  \yill  thu 
heat  be  diffOsed  from  all  parts  of  the  atove-^B.  F. 


PLANTING  A  WASTE  SLIP  OF  LAKD-MODES 
OF  HEATDSG. 

W8IT  vegetableB  or  fhiita  will  thriTs  on  a  narrow  Blij-i  if 
gronitd  fronting  the  north-eoet,  bounded  by  a  honse  on  Hi 
one  side,  and  a  hedge  on  the  other?  Last  year  my  ^ic 
deceasor  planted  it  with  JemsalemArticbofces.  bnt  Ii^ncstiiv 
whether  it  has  returned  the  seed. 

I  shoold  like,  also,  to  hare  a  word  about  a  hot-wdto 
itppwatuB  that  is  beginning  to  attract  some  attention  i 
your  pages — I  mean  Masaett^a.  If  it  is  what  it  profeitse.]  t 
be  it  must  be  invaluable  to  small  amateurs  like  myself;  hn 
it  is  quite  contrary  to  the  scientific  principles  laid  down  (i^ 
year*  past  in  yonr  Journal.  I  have  been  taDght  to  bclipv 
by  its  pages  that  yon  cannot  obtain  more  heat  out  of  a  Gi  i> 
than  there  is  in  it,  and  that  in  warming  a  bouse  by  the  b.^st- 
ctmitniated  apparatns,  much  of  the  heat  is  wasted. 

Hov  is  it,  then,  that  a  couple  of  lamps  should  be  abli>  to 
warm 'a  whole  house,  not  to  aay  "chapels,  churches,"  t^c.'-' 
Formy  own  part,  I  have  jaat  put  up  a  small  house  10  feet  1 
by  8,  aad  ao  little  biith  have  1  in  Mnaaett's  apparatua  that  ' 
I  have  ordmed  about  60  feet  of  three-inch  pipe,  which  atone 
exceeds  the  coat  of  Mussett'a.  Da  you  not  think  you  could 
say  something  simple  and  elementary  on  the  subject  of 
heating,  which  would  be  a  guide  to  simple  folk  lite  mo  ? — 

A  BCOTTLUI  SUBBCBIBEB. 

[If  the  Jerusalem  Artichokes  did  not  flourish  on  the  narrow 
stnp  of  ground,  fronting  the  north-eaat,  it  must  have  been 
owiiig  to  the  poverty  of  the  ground,  or  the  confined  space. 
sniTOonded  by  house  andhedge,  aa  this  Artichoke  will  thrive 
almost  anywhere.  To  have  it  nice  this  Artichoke  should  be 
plaAted  every  year,  the  same  as  Potatoes ;  for,  though  it 
will  maintain  itself  in  the  same  ground  for  a  generation, 
tbetuberaaie  not  so  nice,  nor|yet  so  soft  when  boUed.  Such 
a  plaoe  would  also  do  admirably  for  Rhubarb  and  Sea-kale, 
and  for  Lettuces  and  saloding  in  summer.  As  to  fruits,  it 
wonld  be  a  valuable  comer  for  late  Strawberries  of  the 
Elton  or  other  kinds,  and  also  for  Warrington  or  other  late 
Gooiebwriea.  From  such  a  comer  you  might  have  Goose- 
berriet  to  tho  end  of  October,  and  good,  too,  if  properly 
netted  .or  canvaaaed,  to  keep  wasps  and  fiiee  from  tbem. 
Cmruita  could  also  be  kept  there  lato,  and  the  Double- 
beaiing  fiaapberry.  Late  Pears  and  Apples  wonld  also  do, 
but  not  so  well  aa  the  small  fruit. 

'W'e  can  add  very  little  to  what  we  have  said  in  previous 
weeks  relative  to  heating  small  greenhouses  in  winter.  No 
donbt  a  little  allowance  must  be  made  for  tbe  enthusiasm 
of  iBventen  and  tradesmen,  each  of  whom  may  rightl;^  and 


Every  man  feels  and  aclia 

erety  da;,  thongh  he  m^  do  it  qoito  unconsciously.    There 
'   avaatdl&cenae  between  a  thorongb  ettthr~ m- 


will  be  apt  to  remain  the  sole  property  of  the  inventor. 
In  heating  there  has  been  little  that  is  really  new.    A 

small  fine  breath  the  fioor  is  as  simple  and  aa  good  aa  any 
other  oontrivoDce.  A  pi^e  from  a  kitchen  b^er,  if  the 
bcriler  is  close,  and  the  kitchen  is  on  a  lower  level  than  tbe 
greenhouse,  is  also  a  VO17  simple  plan.  A  small  iron  stove, 
especially  if  the  aides  are  double,  or  tbo  fire-boi  about 
i  inches  from  the  single  side,  and  &  pipe  through  the  roo^ 
is  also  very  simple ;  but  the  fire  must  be  lightod  inside,  and 
core  must  be  taken  that  the  sides  do  not  approach  red  heat. 
A  brick  stove  is  better  than  an  iron  one,  because  the  bricks 
do  not  become  ao  hot,  and  they  i-etain  heat  longer  than  the 
iron,  bat  then  tlicy  cannot  be  removed  like  an  icon  stove ; 
if  placed  against  a  bock  wall  tliey  may  have  plants  aet 
on  them,  or  in  front  of  them,  in  aummer,  or  otherwise  be 
concealed. 

We  have  not  tried  Mussett'a  apparatua  ourselves,  but  we 
have  no  doubt  that  it  and  Eiddell's  stove  B.nd  boiler  would 
answer  admirably  for  small  places.  In  one  respect  such  an 
apparatus  or  boiler  ia  better  than  a  mere  stove  heated  by  a 
candle,  lamp,  or  gas^namcly,  that  the  iron,  being  ^'"^euudod 
by  water,  will  never  become  so  hot  as  to  beunhosJthy  to  plants 
by  burning  the  particles  of  dust,  and  conaumiug  the  oiygen 
of  the  enclosed  air.  It  is  on  this  nccouut  that  we  object  to 
the  continiiooB  use  of  any  atoves  iu  plant-houses,  with  or 
without  prepared  fuel,  where  there  la  not  Bomo  outlet  into 
the  open  air  to  cari-y  off  the  reaulta  of  combuation.  Such 
stovca,  whatever  their  name,  are  less  or  more  modlBcations 
of  the  atove  and  fuel,  without  any  cbimney,  invented  by 
<  Mr.  Joyce  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  Such  a  stove  would  be 
'  useful  in  large  hulls,  in  passi^cB,  Sic,  where  there  is  a 
constant  change  of  air  from  tho  opening  of  doors.  In  small 
,  close-glazed  conservatories  they  are  only  loss  dangeroua  than 
I  frost,  and  might  be  need  in  eitremes.  Iu  large  conserva- 
I  tories.or  where  the  glazing  and  the  laps  are  open,  such  a  stove 
would  help  to  keep  out  frost,  and  the  continuous  admission 
I  of  fresh  air  would  prevent  any  or  much  in'ury  being  done. 
The  prepared  fuel  would  bo  an  advantage  in  a  small  houae, 
I  and  iio  objection  would  exist  if  there  were  a  small  pipe  to 
take  off  the  results  of  combuation,  farther  than  the  care 
neceasary  to  prevent  the  sides  of  the  stove  becoming  too 
hot.  We  have  known  such  atoves  used  in  halls,  warehouaea, 
and  shops  with  but  little  apparent  bad  effects ;  ijut  then 
the  air  is  more  frequently  changed  than  it  is  possible  to  be 
during  a  cold  night  in  a  close-glazed  groenhouss.  Even  with 
tho  prepared  fuel  wo  consider  such  stoves  more  daugeroue 
for  tender  plants  than  atoves  or  little  boilers  heated  at  once 
by  lamps,  candles,  or  gas,  as,  if  cai-efol^  tended,  little  that 
is  deleterious  will  be  allotvcd  to  pass  into  the  house.  Even 
in  their  case,  however,  a  small  pipo  going  irom  the  stove, 
or  the  funnel  above  the  burners,  will  take  but  little  heat 
outside,  whilst  it  will  insure  aafety  from  any  effects  of 
combuation. 

'We  quite  agree  with  our  carrespondcnt  as  to  cxcesaive 
enthusiasm  in  talking  of  heating  whole  hauscs,  ehapels, 
churches,  La,,  by  means  of  a  couple  of  lamps,  a.  few  jets  of 
gas,  HiC.  i  but  that  is  no  rerisoa  why  a  couple  of  lamps  ahoold 
not  heat  a  small  house,  no  larger  than  a  small  room,  ns  his 
own  house,  10  feet  by  8.  It  is  so  woU  known  that  a  number 
of  jeta  of  gas  will  heat  a  church  that,  in  severe  weather, 
where  there  are  no  other  means  of  heating,  the  gas  is 
lighted  an  hoar  or  two  before  the  worshippers  arrive.  In 
the  evenings,  too,  the  heat  from  the  gas  renders  the  atmo- 
sphere  oppressive,  and  especially  if  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
ventilation  from  the  roof.  We  quite  agree  with  our  corro- 
apoudent  that  only  a  certain  amount  of  heat  can  be  obtained 
from  a  certain  amount  of  fuel,  but  we  scarcely  ever  economise 
that  heat  sufficiently.  Wo  wilfully  or  ignorantly  consent 
that  a  large  amount  of  the  beating  power  shall  bo  wa-^tod. 
Now,  in  many  of  these  little  stoves,  with  or  without  hot 
water  round  them,  an  attempt  is  nuide  to  obtain  more 
than  the  usual  quantity  cd'  beat  from  fuel  or  Same  of  any 


ddn  we  gnw,  _ — 

we  ■!»  Ad  less  wapttoal-u  to  the  thonmgb  beUef  of  the 
eathiwiMt  ia  Ua  own  HpieaenUriaonj.    Kot  bo  long  ago  one 
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JOUBKAL  OF  HOBTIOUI/rUBS  AKD  COTTAGE  OABDKNKR. 
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previous  experience  leads  ns  to  the  oondusion  that,  if  we 
did  not  demiuid  too  much  from  them,  we  should  make  them 
all  answer  welL] 


DEAETH  OF  GOOD  HOETICULTUBISTS ! 

In  your  recent  report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society  Mr.  Bateman  is  represented  to  have 
stated,  as  the  reason  why  there  are  not  more  horticulturists 
on  the  Council,  that  there  never  was  such  a  great  dearth  of 
good  horticulturists  as  at  the  present  time ! 

Is  it  possihle  this  was  correctly  reported?  My  own 
impression  had  been  that  we  never  had  so  many !  and  I 
therefore  hope  to  hear  that  it  was  an  error  on  the  -jgixt  either 
of  your  printer  or  reporter. 

In  the  interest  of  the  science  pray  inform  me  in  your 
next  Number,  and  oblige  your  attentive  reader — J.  C.  C.  (I 
enclose  my  caxd.) 

[Our  report  was  quite  accurate,  and  Mr.  Bateman  has 
given  great  offence  to  the  horticultural  community,  who 
most  assuredly  do  not  deserve  such  a  censure.  We  believe 
that  there  are  more  good  gardeners,  amateur,  as  well  as 
professional,  and  more  good  gardening  now  than  at  any  other 
period. — Eds.] 


EOYAL  HOETICTJLTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

Mabch  7th. 

Floral  Comvitteb. — The  first  meeting  of  this  Committee 
was  held  on  this  day  in  the  Society's  garden,.  South  Ken- 
sington ;  there  was  a  full  attendance  of  the  members,  and  a 
great  many  interesting  plants  sent  for  examination. 

Mr.  Veitch,  Chelsea,  exhilnted  a  large  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  plants,  which  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
meeting.  Among  this  collection  several  plants  received 
certificates,  both  as  novelties  and  as  well-(p*own  specimens. 
It  was  quite  encouraging  to  hear  the  gprat^cation  expressed 
by  several  of  the  FeUows  present  at  seeing  so  fine  a  display 
of  plants ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  others  of  our 
leading  nurserymen  would  occasionally  follow  Mr.  Veitch's 
example,  by  sending  collections  of  miscellaneous  plants,  or 
a  series  of  such  as  represent  any  particular  fumly.  We 
would  remind  the  Fellows  of  the  Society,  also,  how  much 
they  might  contribute  to  the  interest  of  these  meetings  if 
they  would  send  any  plant  or  flower  for  exhibition  which 
bea^  any  special  interest.  Among  the  Ordiids  in  Mr. 
Veitch's  collection  which  received  special  notice,  was  a  new 
Cypripedium,  Isevigatum,  from  Manilla.  This  is  a  very  dis- 
tinct and  handsome  species ;  the  upper  segment  of  the 
flower  white,  with  daz^  veins ;  under  hp  yellow,  with  long, 
brownish,  narrow,  waving,  side  petals ;  the  foliage  very 
handsome  and  bright  g^een.  Tnis  received  a  ftret-dass 
certificate.  Angrascum  species  from  Madagascar  was  a  very 
pretty  small  Orchid,  g^rowing  on  a  portion  of  a  stake  of 
wood,  and  having  a  white  spike  of  smaU  white  flowers  bear- 
ing a  conspicuous  spur.  Cattleya  Pilcheri,  one  of  Mr. 
Dominy's  hybrids  between  C.  crispa  and  I^lia  Ferrinii, 
promises  to  be  an  interesting  variety,  and  the  Committee 
requested  to  see  it  again.  FhaJsenopeis  Schilleriana  m%jor, 
with  beautiful  broad  mottled  foliage,  the  flowers  much  larger 
than  those  of  P.  Schilleriana,  and  of  not  so  deep  a  colour, 
received  a 'first-class  certificate.  Odontogloesum  Fescatorei 
splendens  had  a  similar  award.  This  most  elegant  Orchid 
is  one  of  the  cool-house  section;  the  plant  eidiibited  had 
fiowered  in  a  house  with  a  temperature  varying  from  40^ 
to  45**.  Mr.  Yeitch  also  exhibited  Ltelia  Lindleyana,  white 
fiower  with  pale  purple  lip,  narrow  upper  and  side  petals — 
first-class  certificate ;  Barkeria  Skumen  superba,  with  bright 
puiplish  rosy  spikes  of  flowers,  which  were  abundant — ^first- 
class  certificate ;  Cattleya  Warscewiczii,  only  one  fiower  on 
the  plant  to  be  seen ;  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba,  a  distinct 
variety  with  a  pure  white  fip,  giving  the  fiower  a  very  deU- 
Mite  appearance  ;  Seedling  Ehododendron  Princess  idexan- 
^ra,  the  fiowers  white  on  Ssak  red  footstalks,  highly  scented, 
n  the  form  of  jasminiflorum — ^first-class  certificate ;  and 
I)ytisu8  filipes,  an  old  plant,  useful  for  table  decoration,  for 
Thich  it  received  a  special  certificate.  This  elegant  and 
graceful  plant,  with  its  racemes  of  white  and  yellow  flowers, 
"tM  «nnnh  o'^m^i^ed,    A  special  oertifioate  was  awarded  tO' 


each  of  the  following  plants,  sent  also  l^  Mr.  Teitdi:— 
CoUeotum  of  Lycaste  Skinneri  of  endless  varietj,  meamm, 
plsjit  of  Ccelogyne  cristata,  Phalsnopeis  Schilleriana,  &meUia 
Itoi  Leopold ;  and  one  for  the  general  ooDeotioii  sen^  in- 
cluding Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  &c. 

Mr.  Wilson  Saunders  had  Cotyledon  sp,  from  South 
Africa,  resembling  Cotyledon  orbicularis — the  plant  pco- 
duced  a  cluster  of  brownish-red  flowers  on  m  taU  stem  grow- 
ing from  the  centre  of  thick  fleshy  leave*,  interesting  ob]j 
as  a  curious  plant ;  also  a  hybrid  seedling  Sonchus  b»ween 
S.  arborea  and  S.  gummi&r.  This  plant  had  beantihl 
translucid  dissected  foliage,  forming  an  eleeant  pUmt  for 
table  decoration,  and  as  such  reoeivM  afirst-daasceKiifloate. 
A  spedee  of  Brassavola,  sent  to  the  Society  l^  their  col- 
lector Mr.  Weir,  and  supposed  to  be  B.  nodosa^  was  also 
shown.  Mr.  Bateman  contributed  a  superb  out  smke  of 
Phalffinopsis  Schilleriana,  with  about  finty  beantiflubr  ex- 
panded flowers — speoal  certiflcate;  Dendrobium  WaUichi- 
anum,  a  cut  spike  of  this  plant  thought  to  be  wroofffy 
named ;  Dendrolnum  hedyosmum,  a.  dwan  plant  with  white 
flowers  having  a  yellow  Up,  remarkably  sweet-scented,  for 
which  property  it  received  a  label  of  commendation. 

Mr.  Marcham,  Hanwell,  sent  three  seedling  Cinerarias ; 
Mr.  Gibson  a  cut  specimen  of  Nicotiana  wigandioidee  with 
greenish-white  flowers;  Mr.  Standish,  Aacm,  Camellia  re- 
ticulata flore  pleno,  a  very  handsome,  larg^  deep  crimson 
flower — first-class  certificate;  Camellia  Beine  des  Beauty 
a  very  reflexed,  pale-shaded,  fiesh-coloured  flower  of  exquir 
site  form,  bright  green  foliage,  a  perfect  gem — ^first-dasa  cer- 
tificate ;  Coreopsis  spicata,  a  hardy  Ji^aneae  shrub  with  pale 
yellow  flowers,  scented  like  the  Cowslip— b^ond  its  being  an 
early  spring-flowering  shrub  it  has  no  claun  for  partiralar 
notice — and  a  small  plant  of  Auouba  japonioa  vera,  with 
beautiful  bright  scarlet  berries.  Mr.  Bull  exhibited  an  in- 
teresting collection  of  Aucubas,  discovered  by  Dr.  Yon  Sis- 
bold,  many  of  them  femsle  or  berry-bearing  varieties,  with 
very  handsome  foliage.  Most  of  the  plants  were  very  smaU, 
too  small  to  enaUe  the  Committee  to  deoide  upon  their 
merits.  Aucuba  macrophylla,  a  very  large,  broad,  green- 
leaved  variety — ^first-class  certificate ;  Auouba  maacnls  ele- 
gantissima,  the  leaves  with  broad,  yellow,  oentnl  miokings, 
bordered  with  green — first-dass  certificate;  Aueoba  lati- 
folia  fiemina,  a  very  dark  glossy  green-leaved  variety— fint- 
dass  certificate;  Aucuba  bicolor;  A.8ulphuxea;  A. land- 
folia  masoula  variegata,  with  pale  green  variegation; 
A.  masoula  angulata ;  A.  masoula  elegans,  amaller  foHage 
than  elegantissima,  different  shaped  leaf;  and  A.  hima- 
laica,  beiudng  unripe  berries  on  long  and  loose  footstalks. 
Mr.  Todman,  gardener  to  Mr.  Hod^,  exhibited  seedUns 
Azaleas  Dr.Lindley,  deep  rose,  smooth-edged  flowers,  of  good 
substance ;  Lord  Palmerston,  rose,  with  fidntlj-spc^ted 
centre ;  Lord  Stanley,  orange  scarlet ;  Mont  Blano^  a  semi- 
double  white  fiower,  inferior  to  ¥\s^  of  Truoe.  The  plants 
were  small,  and  there  were  not  sufficient  fiowers  to  detondne 
their  merits ;  there  appeared  to  be  nothing  new  among  them. 

Mr.  Graham,  Cranford,  exhibited  a  seedHng  Violet»  The 
Czar,  with  very  lai^e  fiowers,  highly  scented;  dark,  robust^ 
green  foliage.  Some  discussion  arose  as  to  its  identity  with 
other  Violets — ^namely.  The  Giant,  Devonienais,  and  Snariaa 
Improved.  It  is  a  valuable  seedling  from  whatever  parent 
it  sprung,  and  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate. 

FnxnT  ComoTTEi. — George  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.&8.,  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  Wills,  gardener  to  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  Bart, 
Oulton  Park,  sent  a  seedling  Apple  raised  near  tfattt  plftoe^ 
and  called  Oulton  Busset.  It  is  a  handsome-looking  medimn- 
sized  fruit,  somewhat  fiattened  in  shaoe  and  rioged  vomid 
the  apex.  The  fiesh  is  tender,  and  nas  a  veij  nlaaaaot 
flavour.  The  tree,  Mr.  WiUs  says,  is  "one  of.tte  nuMit 
constant  fruiting  kinds  he  knows;  for  four  soaaoni  fh^j 
have  borne  good  crops  of  Apples."  The  opinion  of  tiie  Com^ 
mittee  was  that  it  is  a  g^ood  Apple,  but  that  the  flavoaz  was 
apparently  passed,  and  that  they  would  like  to  see  It  aspda 
earlier  in  the  season.  Mr.  Dwerrihous^  gardener  to  £ord 
Eversley  at  Heckfleld,  sent  flve  specimens  of  BeigHMito 
Esperen,  which  were  evidently  from  an  orehard*hoiuei  hak 
as  no  letter  nor  name  accompanied  them,  the  Oonndttee 
did  not  know  the  drcumstances  under  wfaioh  ihfl^  man 
produced.  They  were  accompanied  Ij  speefaneiM  of  HPft- 
rentiy  the  same  variety  grown  out  of  doon^  Vat  'Vliii^  VM 
very  inferior  in  lise  and  appearance. 


jomHAL  OF  Honncuunns  juid  oottagu  oisDmas. 


Hr.  Joint  Shaw,  inusa^nuui,  MaaohMter,  sent  •  ooUaettata 
of  ft  tuw  wnt  of  teUka  fbr  nuiiisg  ti«M  kDd  ilmlM.  "nt^ 
oonrfat  of  pktM  (J  poliihed  iIb^  of       '  ' 


TVudMbu 


I  mtKntred  dM^in  the 
■p*oe  being  filled  witli  s  bla^  anlietuMe,  tli«eliy 
Um  nftma  deu  and  dutfnct.     Hie  Committee 


UH^ 


of  theee.  and  conaidered  tbem  well  adapted  for  the 
NM^  p«yrided  the  black  snbatance  remains  permBneBt, 
tlie  poliihed  aar&oe  does  not  become  bo  tanilahed  as 


daner  to  ¥.  Prior,  E»q.,  of  Digawell,  oUo  eeot _ 

tiooe  and  ahiuba,  wmcb  cansiated  of  thin  platea  of  line 
painted  white,  and  the  name  out  thioagh  in  the  way  of  a 
Btendning'  plate. 

After  the  meeting  of  the  Committees  the  Scientiflo  U aeting 
waa  held  at  three  o'cloct,  W.  WiJsoa  Saimdera,  Eaq.,  F.B.8.^ 
in  theahair.  The  room  waa  well  filled  with  Fellowa,  of  whom 
a  oonaid«able  nnmber  were  ladies.  The  Chairman  oo&^fa- 
tolated  the  Society  on  a  return  to  these  meetings,  wliioh 
had  alwaya  been  so  attraotiro  and  attended  with  ao  much 
intereat  at  Begent  Street,  and  then  proceeded  to  comment 
on  the  programme  of  the  year.  He  stated  that  it  waa  the 
otgect  ot  the  Society  now  to  promote  in  eveiy  way  the  ad- 
Tanoement  of  horticulture,  and  for  tbia  end  all  ita  roaonroe^ 
would  be  called  into  operation.  The  garden  at  Chiawiok 
would  this  year  be  devoted  to  very  extenaire  experiments 
both  in  fruita,  flowers,  and  regetablea,  and  ererythine  wonid 
be  done  to  enable  the  Society  to  (^ty  ont  the  legitimate 
objecta  it  waa  inatitated  to  foater. 

The  Bev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  then  delirered  a  lectnre  on  the 
varioos  plaq^  that  were  exhiMtad  before  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee, and  Bev.  Joshua  Dii  made  some  obserrations  on  the 
floriata'  flowers. 

WEEKLY    9BOW.— MtRCfl    llTH. 

Ok  this  occasion  Meaara.  Lee  exhibited  fine  plants  of 
Coidyline  indiviaa,  Davallia  tenuifolia,  with  very  gracefdl 
fineW-dlTided  fronds,  Cyatbea  Smitbi  about  6  feet  across,  and 
OiuJdiam  Phillipaii  in  eicollent  bloom.  From  Mr.  Bull  came 
a  small  ooUection  of  flowering  plants  andCamelliaa  Conteasa 
OttoUni,  a  finely  imbricated  rose  with  broad  and  handsome 
foliage,  and  Baffii  deep  rose ;  also  Antbarium  leDConenmm 
and  one  of  his  ornamental  atanda  for  the  drawing-room. 
Mr.  Coysh,  gardener  to  E.  Wood.  Eaq.,  Eugto.  oontribnted 
a  well-bloomed  plant  of  Deutzia  gracilis,  ThjTsaeanthne 
rutilane,  and  a  mixed  coUection  of  flowering  plants,  whilat 
Hr.  Lacking  and  Ur.  Greevea  sent  window-baskete,  bou- 
quet*, and  flower-baskete  tilled  with  Hyacinths,  and  other 
eady  flowers. 


DfiOB  which  the  moner  waa  divided  ai 

TTneipIainad,  the  p^ue  are  not  worth  oompeting  for.— 

H.  BaHTLar,  Qardentr  fo  Lord  A.  Laoaardt,  rhnaei  SOton. 

I  vim  iufbrm  yon  that  the  Boyal  HortJcnltnral  Society 
sent  me  Zt.  3d.  worth  of  stampa  f^  a  firat-olaaa  certificate 
for  a  Queen  Pine,  and  a  tUrd-cdasa  oettifioate  for  aii  dishes 
of  kitchen  Apples  exhibited  at  the  Great  Internationa]  Fruit 
Show  in  1864.— Tbuus  Ditton. 

[No  remark  ig  needed  to  inneaae  the  ridioole  felt  at  such 
awards ;  but  we  rqoioe  to  be  jnatified  in  adding  that  an 
entirely  new  apint  is  gradually  b^g  infused  into  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Siojei  EortionltuTal  Sade^,  and  thoufh 
why  those  awards  were  so  contemptible  may  be  eiplicaUe, 
yet  we  think  in  (hture  there  will  be  no  need  of  any  suoh 
explanations,  as  a  much  more  dignified  polity  has  already 
been  inaugurated.] 


PBIZKS  P.UD  BY  iHE  BOYAL  HOETICCrLTCEAL 
SOCIETY. 

I  HiT»  recently  received  from  the  Acoonntant  of  the 
Bf^al  Horticnltural  Society  a  letter,  stating  '■  the  pleasore 
which  he  has  in  enclosing  me  7a.  IIJ..  being  the  amount  of 
my  prise  account  for  the  last  two  shows."  I  exhibited  at 
the  first  of  these  shows,  and  obtained  flrat-claea  certiflcat«s ; 
first  for  Fears  Beurrc  Langelier,  Catillac,  and  Beurr^  de 
Sauce ;  second  for  "  the  beet  large  table  PoUtoes,  the  variety 
I«noD  Eidneya,  a  very  handsome  and  eicollent  Potato" 
{I  copy  itom  their  report) ;  and  at  the  hut  of  the  shows  I 
obbuned  third-class  ceiti&oatee  for  Apple*  and  Tomips. 

Now,  with  many  other  gardeners  who  exhibited,  J  believed 
that  I  ehoold  have  medals  to  show  my  success,  and  probobtf 
a  MSe  in  money.  The  pleasure  which  i*  expresaed  in  aeno- 
lug  me  7f.  lid.  (br  my  four  certificatea  is  not  felt  by  me  in 
the  leoeipt  of  the  money.  Surely  some  explanation  ahould 
begivoi  aa  to  the  mode  of  payment  and  how  it  is  calotilated. 
If  Ealf-a-orown  had  been  sent  to  me  I  moat  either  have  re- 
ceived it  or  rgected  it.  Suocese  at  two  shows  with  no  medal 
and  7*.  lid.  only  in  money  will  hardly  attract  exhibitors  to 
the  high-Kninding  Boyal  HorticultoMa  Society.  It  would  be 
w^  ff  tbe  Sooiely  wonld  forward  to  yon  fbr  pnblioatioii 
what  i*  the  average  value  of  theirdiS^nt  certiscatee,  and 
hi'  what  ouea  <mij  niedals  are  distriboted,  and  alio  tbe 
■monnt  at  1i»rir  iK«ipte  '""-  -'    ■    ■  ^  ..        . 


VISCrS  TO  GABOENS  PUBLIC  AMD  PEIVATE. 
Mb.  W.  Bull's,  Exotic  Nubsbbt,  Chbukji. 

Ir  "  variety  is  pleasing,"  aa  we  used  to  be  taoght  in  our 
boy  days,  when  undergoing  oiu  preliminary  inabuction  in 
round  hand,  then  ought  Mr.  Bull's  life  to  be  one  of  nnmixed 
gratification ;  for  ao  little  reverence  has  he  for  what  is  old 
and  welt  bnowu.  that,  save  in  the  matter  of  large  spedmens, 
these  qualities  would  be  an  absolute  disqualification  for  any 
plant  tliat  sought  admission  into  hie  establishment ;  but  let 
it  have  but  the  recommendation  cj  novelty  combined  with 
merit,  and  then  it  matters  little  from  what  portion  of  the 
world  it  comes,  or  for  what  it  ma;  be  remarkable,  it  will 
find  there  a  home.  After  my  stroll  thrtnigb  Mr.  Veitch'i  the 
other  day  I  spent  a  abort  time  with  Hr.  Bull,  and  have  here 
to  record  a  few  things  that  struck  me  on  going  throoKh  bis 
numerous  plant-houaee.  At  this  time  of  the  year  I  need 
not  say  they  present  a  very  difi'erent  aspect  to  what  they  do 
later  in  the  season,  and  that  one  must  not  eipeet  to  see  any 
gorgaons  display  of  flowers.  The  mere  loiterer,  who  can 
adimre  a  blaze  of  colour  or  be  captimted  by  a  fragrant  per- 
fume, must  not  expect  to  be  gratifled  just  now ;  but  those 
who  want  to  know  what  new  treasures  skill  and  enterprise 
are  adding  to  our  horticultural  atores  will  here  find  much  to 
interest:  especially  is  this  the  cose  with  what  are  called 
fine-foliaged  and  vari^at«d  plants,  to  which  Hr.  Bull  is 
continu^y  making  ad£tions,  and  of  which  many  interesting 
examples  are  now  iu  his  establishment. 

Aa  1  some  time  since  recorded  my  general  impressions  of 
Hr.  Bull's  nursery,  my  notices  now  must  bo  brief,  and  per- 
tiun  simply  to  those  things  which  strike  me  as  likely  to  be 
valnable  additions  to  our  already  amnls  atores.  Thus,  for 
example,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  lately  of  the  Aucubas 
from  Japan,  and  probably  no  plant  has  hod  more  distin- 
guiahod  honour  conferred  upon  it  than  that  fine  plant  of  the 
female  Ancaba  in  full  berry.  Very  interesting,  therefore, 
were  some  varieties  of  vari^ated  Aucubas  which  Ur.  Bull 
baa  received  from  the  continent,  the  introduction  of  Von 
Siebold.  The  golden  variegation  is  not,  as  in  the  common 
form,  spotted  all  oTer  the  sur&oe  of  the  leaf,  but  in  large 
blotches  of  gold  colour;  and  we  can  hardly  conceive 
thing  more  beautiful  thsJi  wonld  be  one  of  these  fine  vai 
irhen  grown  into  a  large  bush.  There  can  be  little  donbt 
that  these  Japanese  introduotionB  will  make  quite  a  revi 
Intion  in  our  gardens  ere  long.  There  waa  also  a  very  beat 
Ufal  gold  en- variegated  Bheagnns.  Nor  must  I  omit  the 
baaatifbl  variegated  Pampas  QrMS.      Strikiug  aa  is  the 


rhou  there  i 

Bhodeas  fron    ..,..._.      .     ..  , 

Acer*  from  the  same  country ;  conapiouous  amongst  which 
waa  A.  paeudo-Platanns  Iioopoldi,  green  with  crimson  and 
roae  varlegati<»i.  Then  there  was  a  very  fine  variegated 
Twbena  which  is  to  be  sent  out  in  April,  called  Popular,  in 
which  the  leaves  are  clearly  malted  with  a  regular  yellow 
variegation,  and  having  bwht  scarlet  flowers ;  and  also  a 
sUver-variegated  Pompon  Chnsanlhemnm  called  Sensation. 
Both  of  these  plants  iriD,  I  think,  he  ooncodwed  acqnisitkma 
by  those  who  are  fond  of  sndh  things.  Nor  mnat  I  omit 
two  plants  not  yet  ont-Ht  vaiisgatetl  niie^  of  Anlnittia 


30UBNAL  OF  HOBTICUUIDKB  .iUn>  COTIAGB  GASDSNEK 


ifl  Tai7  regolar  and  clear : 

alio  k  Toy  pMt^  8«dnm  of  the  Bune  ohu-aatef.    The 

■---■■  oenda  to  Fenis,  fo»  there  wm  a  dis- 

J   /aiietr&ted  for        "  '  '  -  ■      -■• 

Amoagat  the  rarer  etove  andgieenlioiue  planta,  of  vhicli 
Mr.  BnlTliaB  a  l&rga  Belectum,  I  may  mentioii  the  &De  Ab- 
thurium  to  which  I  have  already  aUaded  in  Mr.  Voitah'i 
ooUectiDa  as  introduced  by  Mr.  Weir  from  South  America 
alBO  the  pcettj  Pep«romia  arifolia,  with  beautiftil  wai-likt 
leavea  and  beautimlly  varie^ted.  I  hare  already  alluded 
to  the  floe  Tarietioa  both  of  Dracssna  and  Pandantu,  bo  very 
QseM  for  in-door  decoration.  Oaviraudra  feneatralii  " 
ZAce-plant  of  Alad^aacar,  will  now  be  generally  ffro^i 
was  to  be  aeen  here  in  bidbU  plants  ready  for  dietrib 
Then  there  is  the  cnriooa  Cophalotna  foUiculariB,  soSiciently 
hardy  for  ordinary  graenhouae  culture. 

Amongst  Ferns  I  noticed  a  created  variety  of  Nephrndium 
molle,  Adiantam  F£ei,  the  crested  variety  of  PaCr^ti<:l"iin 
angnlore,  and  the  new  forms  of  Atbyriam  Filii-fi^mian, 
VemonEB  and  Victorite.  Laatrea  Standishii  can  hardly  lic 
caUed  a  new  Fern  now,  bat  it  will  certainly  for  a  long  time 
be  valued  as  a  handsome  and  tree-growing  one. 

Of  the  nnmerouB  softwooded  plants— the  Fetnuiu,  Fohir- 
i^iniamB,  Pentatamons,  it  would  be  premature  to  speak. 
We  can  only  look  forward  to  seeing  them  by-and-by,  and  re- 
porting in  due  time;  and  that  we  may  have  to  report  fiivuui-- 
ably  of  many  is,  I  thin^,  most  likely,  for  unqnestioii  u.bly  iu 
Editor,  Clipper,  Miriam,  Lorenzo,  &c.,  we  have  had  {luwcre 
of  decided  merit.  Nor  muat  I  for^t  that  Mr.  Bull  hus  a 
large  quantity  of  the  fine  Lilinm  auratum,  of  which  ho  lias 
a,  conHignment  of  upwocda  of  2000 ;  while  he  haa  aleo  been 
sueoesBin]  is  obtaining  a  very  clear  and  distinct  variety  in 
Liliom  aorattim  rabro-vittatiim,  ia  which  the  golden  Land 
giree  place  to  one  of  deep  red,  and  it  ia  quite  poaaiblo  that 
amongst  the  more  recent  arrivals  may  be  found  othor 
varietiea.  From  these  two  eatablishments,  Mr.  Veitcb's  B.cd 
Mr.  Bull's,  different  indeed  in  character,  one  may  gain  aa 
idea  of  the  great  amount  of  enterprise  which,  the  present 
taate  for  horticultore  has  called  forth.— D.,  DtaL 


rUHTTES  FOE  STRAWBEHHIES   IN  POTS. 

In  yoor  Ko.  304,  page  IGG,  Mr.  Abbty  says,  "Never  use 
saucers,  they  rot  the  roots  by  keeping  the  soil  soni- ;  use 
sods  in  preference,  the  turves  being  placed  on  the  shelve)! 
grsM  side  downw^rda."  Last  year  I  placed  about  one  hun- 
dred Strawberry  plants  in  pota  on  ahelvea  in  ray  orchard 
and  cool  Vine-house  (^dom  heated),  in  thia  manner  -.  the 
rest  of  the  pots  in  saucers.  Two  days  after  I  was  told  by 
a  very  experienced  gardener  that  thoae  on  soda  wotdd  be 
totally  destroyed  by  wireworm,  and  I  at  once  reraoTed  thsni 
into  saaoerG.  I  had  four  kinds  of  Strawberries — the  liiitigh 
Queen,  Keens'  Seedling,  Block  Prince,  andEmpvessEtii^t'uio, 
all  of  which  produced  good  crops.  My  gardener  U  now 
bringing  my  Strawberry  plants  in  pots  into  the  cool  Vice 
orohard.houae,  and  I  shall,  have  a  portion  of  them  pbited 
on  tiures  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Abbey's  tecommen-Jatiun, 
some  alao  in  saucers,  and  a  few  as  an  eiperiment  in  a 
shallow  trough  of  zinc  filled  with  sand,  to  compare  these 
different  modes  of  culture. — E.  S. 

[I  object  to  saucers  on  the  ground  of  their  being  kept  full 
of  WAter  mainly  during  dull  weather  and  Uie  early  sti^ee  of 
the  plants'  growth.  I  have  found  saucers  more  prejudicial 
than  beneScial,  unless  you  water  the  plants  yonrself,  or 
have  asBiatants  equally  careful.  The  saucers  are  of  no  use 
until  the  fruit  is  set,  all  that  is  needed  ia  a  cool  and  inoiBt 
bottom  to  counteract  the  drying  influence  of  artificial  heat 
on  the  pots,  and,  consequently,  on  the  roots.  After  the  Truit 
ia  eet  a  good  supply  of  water  ia  necessary  to  m^e  the  fruit 
■well  well,  and  there  is  leas  probability  of  the  plants  i^uUVt- 
ing  for  want  of  water  when  standing  in  aoucera  than  when 
atMiding  on  the  bare  shelf,  and  Uiey,  by  holding  ivater, 
Mist  iu  keeping  the  air  about  them  cool  and  moist,  end  are 
■"»e  deairftble  after  tiie  sun  gains  power  than  early  in  the 
-Masm,  I  never  found  Strawberries  do  well  in  a  wet  un- 
diained  sml,  bat  find  them  do  best  in  strong  eoil  deeply 
<**»«^  wiiioi,  will  let  the  inter  tluwigh  it  and  «nt  at  the 


bottom.  I  navernw or fonnd  theStrawbeny,  wildoiiaa 
coltivated  state,  growing  in  a  marsh  or  bog,  and  fin  UtMS 
reMona  I  take  it  for  granted  that  •anons  maj  lenen  tite 
neoBMt^  of  watering  Uie  plan^  bat  they  give  a  eoddaned 
aodaouisi^not  oongenial  to  tbenow^^ULOioote.  T^tb 

aedi  the  oaee  is  entirely 

bottom ;  the  atmeaphare 
through  the  evaxKoation  fiom 
their  wi^  into  Imem; 


u  to  toe  growth  of  th 
f  reversed.     They  f 


keot  moiat  siooud  the  pots 

a  Uw  turvee;  the  roots  make 

ainr  one  can  watec  tbe  ^anls  wiUi' 
out  £eai  of  making  the  eoil  in  the  pote  ionr;  and  the  pluta 
derive  nonriohment  front  the  tnrvaa.  On  eoda  Qm  planti  - 
can  never  be  watered  too  moob.  Cat  the  e(»l  will  hold  no 
more  than  its  retentive  power  permita,  and  that  ia  all  that 
is  neoe*Baiy  for  the  plants  at  the  time.  When  the  eanoeri 
are  not  need,  oi  the  water  not  allowed  to  remain  in  them 
tor  any  length  of  time,  then  none  of  the  evils  of  keeping 
them  constantly  filled  present  themselves  i  and  the(«  ia 
leas  likelihood  of  harm  when  the  saucers  are  need  at  a  later 
period,  for  the  sun  having  more  power  a  mtoe  eonstant  sup- 
ply of  water  is  needed.  With  corefbl  watering  Strawbenia* 
do  well  in  aancers,  but  these  ere  of  no  use  nn^  the  flowen 
open,  and  ought  to  be  emptied  an  honr  after  watering. 
'rronghs  to  retain  water  are  just  as  bad  as  aanoers,  thou^ 
I  know  both  do  well  for  sweUing  frnit;  but  the  danger  is 
the  eame  in  both— vis.,  with  caielesa  watering  at  the  early 
stages  the  plants  are  apt  to  become  toe  wet,  and  the  roots 
rot  instead  of  moltiplpng.  I  have  need  turves  for  many 
years,  and  how  long  they  were  used  before  my  time  I  can- 
not tell,  but  I  never  beard  of  any  oom|^aints  ^  wiiewormi 
doing  injury  to  the  plants.  Perhaps  I  make  the  eoil  ob- 
Qoiions  to  them,  by  strewing  a  little  soot  over  the  rough 
soil  placed  over  the  drainage  at  the  bottom  of  the  pota  when 
pottmg  the  plants  into  their  blooming  pota,  or  drive  then 
out  of  Qie  sods  by  aatorating  them  with  eoot  and  mannie 
ivater.  I  use  the  soda  on  which  the  plants  are  plaoed  for 
potting  the  planta  intended  for  forcing  another  year,  and 
ivhat  is  to  spare  forms,  with  the  addition  of  one-third  leaf 
mould,  an  excellent  compost  for  Pelargoniama,  Cinerarias, 
Calceolarias,  and  the  like. — O.  Abbkt.] 


TAEIEGATED  B0EEC0LE8  AS  WINTEE 

BEDDIKG-OUT  PLANTS. 

WiM.  you  tell  "  K,  D.  T."  what  time  the  Brasoica  oleraaea 

prolifera  should  be  planted  for  wint^  bedding,  as  it  ia 

dtJBcribed  as  being  so  pretty  at  Misa  Hope's,  of  Wardie 

Lo^e,  in  yonr  Journal  of  February  2lBt?    Should  it  be 

'  lansplanted  according  to  the  colours  the  leaves  become, 

r  sown  at  once  where  it  ia  to  remain? 

[Were  we  to  make  beda  of  the  variegated  Boreoolea,  we 

aold  sow  in  April,  and  prick  out  ihe  plouta  on  a  border 

r  quarter  about   15   inches   apart,  and  lift  and  arraaga 

lem  according  to  colour  as  soon  ss  the  summar  bedding 

,  lants  were  removed.      Some  of  the  whites,  puiplea,  end 

iiitarly  reds,  are  very  pretty;  but  there  ia  no  question  that 

)iowevar  beautiful  they  may  be,  they  auggeit  ideas  of  the 


PLAHTING  JIAISED  BSDS-SOWIKG 

PEaiLLA. 

I  iHTKim  having  two  match  oblong-beds,  whioh  to  rait 

the  aituation,  require  to  be  raised  ae  much  as  pouible.    I 

thought  of  planting  one  of  tham  with  Calceolaria  fitr  oentn^ 

a  band  of  PeriUa  next,  another  of  Scarlet  Oeraninm.  «ith  % 

alight  edging  of  some  white  plant.    Could  eMh  diSirent 

colour  be  raised  a  Uttle  above  its  neighbour,  to  nodoea  ■■ 

odanefl'ectas  ifplantedinthecommonwvf    Ifthebel 

much  raised  to  IJie  middle  in  the  sh^te  of  a  momd,  Ui* 


lunningthroughitatequalangleefrom tbemidtDaF  Woold 
tills  style  be  effective,  apphed  ssuaraUr,  not  to  the  plante 
I  have  quoted  in  partionlar?  I  ahanla  like  to  kaov.alacik , 
the  proper  time  to  sow  Psrilla  seed,  in  trdw  to  hnv*  |0Ci4. 

Illy  plants.— F.  T.  C. 
[It  would  be  adnoaUe  to  plo^t  jaa/c  iii»liii  iiltTnMl>»)i . 

L  th»  lame  mMmar^^h^lr  ia.  it  VMf  MV*  S*Mi  ^V^CiKiir 
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'tfit^iHwif:  av  Mug  pteood  one  <ai  each  side  of  a  walk  or  an 
IMttiie  of  gmt.  Todir  propoaed  planlilnr  of  yeUow  Caloeo- 
kda Ibt'omra^  Pttilla  on  eaoh  dd^  and  then  Soariet  Ge« 
n&fam,  bofdarad  wMi  Ceraatinm.  or  tSneraria*  would  look 
my  wtiXL  XJnlaaa  your  Galoeolaria  is  a  strong  one,  we 
would  prefer  the  PeiSla  for  the  centre,  as  it  would  giro  leas 
tronUe  in  nipping,  &c.  You  do  not  say  what  the  width  of 
the  beds  ia,  bat  anppoaing  they  are  10  feet  wide,  you  might 
safei^  ndae  the  oenixe  from  24  to  30  inches.  Your  lines  will 
show  all  the  better  in  oonsequence.  The  difficolty^as  to  the 
water  nmninff  off  may  easily  be  neutralised  by  snr&ce- 
stirring  and  then  mulching  with  rotten  dung  or  leaf  mould, 
or  ooooaFomt  refuse.  We  find  that  in  such  raised  beds  the 
plants  pat  highest  need  the  least  watering,  owing  to  ttie 
xoota  haying  a  greater  depth  of  eoiL  If  you  put  Calceolarias 
at  the  ridge,  they  will  need  mulching  aa  soon  as  the  sun  has 
warmed^e  ground  sufficiently.  Crossing  and  Yandyking 
such  beds  as  you  propose  will  also  look  weU,  especially  from 
the  sidee.  The  straight  rows  will  be  most  telline  from  the 
ends,  and  easiest  done.  Sow  Perilla  steed  in  a  Eotoed  before 
the  end  of  March.] 


liONICERA  AUEEO-EETICULATA. 

CRBTSANTHEMUH   STEMS   KILLED  BY  BrBNINO  8ULPHFB. 

Oir  the  7th  of  October  last,  I  had  an  accident  with  a  sul- 
phur-fumigrating  apparatus  which  I  uivented,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, destroyed  the  whole  contents  of  my  greenhouse 
by  the  fumes.  Amongst  the  rest  there  was  a  lot  of  fine 
Chrysanthemums  (including  the  Japanese  varieties),  just 
coming  into  bloom.  The  leaves  and  stems  of  these  were  all 
killed.  The  plants  have  since  sent  up  fine  shoots,  which 
are  now  from  H  to  18  inches  high,  and  look  as  if  they  would 
flower  now.  Had  I  better  cut  down  the  stems  and  make 
cutting^  from  them,  as  is  usual  at  this  period,  or  let  them 
flower? 

Endoeed  I  send  you  a  piece  of  the  Japanese  creeper, 
Lonioera  aureo-reticulata,  it  bad  originally  a  smooth-edged 
oval  leaf,  deeply  veined  with  golden  network.  It  was 
killed,  or  rather  its  leaves  were,  by  the  sulphur  fumes,  and 
now  Uie  leaves  appear  with  an  indented  edge  and  minus  the 
veins,  or  least  with  very  small  ones.  Is  not  this  rather  a 
curious  effect  ?— SioMii. 

[We  are  rather  doubtful  as  to  your  Chrysanthemums 
flowering  now,  but  we  would  take'  off  some  pieces  for  cut- 
tings or  little  plants,  and  let  the  rest  remain  until  you  see 
what  tiiey  wm  do.  If  by  retarding  or  cutting  down  in 
Octobtt  we  could  have  bloom  in  March  and  April,  it  would 
be  a  good  acquisition.  By  all  means,  let  some,  at  least,  of 
theplants  remain,  and  let  us  know  the  result. 

The  slip  sent  is  so  unlike  the  Lonicera  aureo-reticulata, 
that  it  is  possible  something  else  has  come  up  in  the  pot. 
The  leaves,  also,  seem  more  herbaceous  than  shrubby.  It 
is  possible,  that  from  shooting  strongly  and  vigorously  it 
has  taken  the  present  appearance.  If  so,  it  will  revert  to 
the  original  type  as  it  g^rows  older.  You  have  learned  one 
important  lesson — ^namely,  never  to  use  burning  sulphur 
where  there  is  anything  g^en.] 


LIST  OP  FLOWERS. 


I,  TOO,  would  enter  my  caveat,  with  my  g^ood  friend 
"P.  H.  G."  (who,  I  am  glad  to  aee,  has  eaeaped  alive 
from  those  monsters  of  the  deep,  into  whose  domestic  ar- 
rangements he  has  been  prying  for  the  last  twelve  months), 
against  the  veiy  loose  and  indefinite  manner  in  which  one 
is  aaked  for  lists  of  the  beet  flowera,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  the  answers  must  often  be  veiy  unsatisfactory.  A 
oorreapondent,  e.g.,  wants  the  names  of  the  best  twelve 
Pelargoniums.  Now,  these  vary  in  price  from  one  guinea 
to  one  shilling.  If  I  send  "Inquisitor"  or  a  «* Constant 
Hesfder"  a  list,  in  which,  perhaps,  John  Hoyle  and  Maiy 
Bafie,  and  British  Sailor  figure,  I  should  be  told  he  did  not 
uasb  new  varieties,  th^  are  beyond  hdm;  while,  if  Itake 
•tW  eUer  aorta,  '*0h !  I  hava  all  thoae,"  is  the  r4<niider. 
U imMdd,'tlien,  be  agteat  help  to  as,  when  aaked  for  aoeh 
Hate,  IfqaeriBta  woald  be  kind  enough  to  say— Ist,  Whelher 
prioe  is  an-€l|ieot|  tnd.  Whether  they  have  any  of  the 


fkNTarr  about  which  inquiry  ia  made;  8rd,  WheCiiet  they 
are  wanted  for  exhibition  purpoaes,  the  home  greenhooae  or 
g^arden,  or  for  decorative  purposes  generally.  And  then 
they  must  also  remember  that  judq^es  differ  aa  to  which  are 
the  best  flowers  out.  Hy  opinion  may  be  different  from  my 
neighbour's ;  he  may  admire  size,  while  I  prefer  symmetry ; 
or  he  may  think  colour  the  main  point,  and  I  hold  that 
colour,  without  substance,  is  worth  nothing:  hence  two 
persons,  equally  trustworthy,  may  give  very  different  lists. 
With  thia  caveat  I  reply  to  "  R.  T." 

Best  Eighteen  Show  Daihlias. — Alexander,  white  tipped; 
Beauty  of  Hilperton,  purple ;  Bob  Bidley,  bright  red ;  Carac- 
tacus,  yellow,  with  red  tip ;  Charlotte  Dorling,  white,  edged 
with  crimson;  Charmer,  yellow  buff;  Golden  Drop,  yellow; 
Lady  Douglas  Pennant,  primrose;  Lady  Popham,  white, 
tipped  wil£  lavender;  Lord  Derby,  bright  rosy  crimson; 
Donald  Beaton,  shaded  marOon;  Bac(h^  EU^nmgCpale 
peach;  Umpire,  pure ^hite,  with  delicate  edge;  Triomphe 
de  Pecq,  crimson  scarlet ;  Mauve  Queen,  light  mauve ;  Lord 
Clyde,  red;  Mrs.  W.  Piggott,  white;  Midnight,  very  dark. 

Best  Eighteen  Fancies. — Lady  Paxton,  red,  tipped  with 
white ;  Coquette,  blush,  with  maroon  stripes ;  Countess  of 
Shelbume,  white,  tipped  and  edged  with  purple — may  be 
shown  in  both  classes ;  Eiegans,  white,  striped  with  purple ; 
Confidence,  lilac  striped  maroon ;  Gem  (StaJbrd's),  crimson, 
tipped  with  gold ;  Leopard,  bush  dark-striped  and  spotted ; 
Madame  Lemmens-Sherrington,  dark  purple,  tipped  with 
white;  Norah  Creina,  bright  orange,  tipped  witli  white; 
Oliver  Twist,  purple-and- white  striped;  Queen  Mab,  pure 
white,  with  scarlet  edges ;  Eev.  Joshua  Dix,  blush,  striped 
with  dark  crimson ;  Ftiiry  Queen,  medium,  tinged  and  shaded 
with  pink ;  Magpie,  black,  tipped  with  white ;  Zebra,  bright 
scarlet,  striped  white ;  Summertide,  chocolate,  tipped  with 
white,  and  striped;  Starlight,  deep  scarlet,  tipped  with 
white ;  and  Sam  Bartlett,  deep  yellow,  tipped  with  scarlet. 

Best  Six  Light  Fuchsias. — Bianca  Margpbiata,  Fair  Oriana, 
Guiding  Star,  Minnie  Banks,  Madame  Tietjens,  Bose  of 
CasUle. 

Best  Six  Dark  Fuchsias. — Charming,  Don  Giovani,  Mdlle. 
TrebeUi,  Puritani,  Finsbury  Volunteer,  and  Oberon. — D., 
Deal, 


VEITCH'S  EXETER  ]STJRSERY. 

YouB  excellent  correspondent  "D..  Deal"  in  his  report 
of  his  visit  to  the  establishment  of  Mr.  James  Yeitch,  of 
Chelsea,  does,  I  think  unwittingly,  an  act  of  iniustice  to 
my  friend  Mr.  B.  Veitch  in  stating  that  the  Exeter  esta- 
blishment, so  long  carried  on  under  the  name  of  Yeitch  and 
Son,  has  been  abandoned,  and  that  the  whole  energies  of 
the  firm  are  concentrated  on  the  London  nursery.  It  would 
appear  from  this  statement  that  no  nursery  establishment, 
presided  over  by  any  member  of  this  famUy,  exists  or  will 
be  carried  on  in  Exeter ;  and  if  such  an  idea  were  to  be 
generally  received,  it  would  act  ii^uriously  to  the  interests, 
not  only  of  Mr.  B.  Yeitch,  but  to  the  city  of  which  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  citizen.  It  is  true  that  the  late  firm  has  been 
dissoWed,  and  that  Mr.  Bobert  Yeitch,  for  reasons  with 
which  I  have  nothing  to  do,  has  decided  on  not  continuing 
his  business  at  the  old  nursery.  He  has,  however,  taken 
ground  and  commenced  the  formation  of  one,  which  will  be 
very  much  more  convenient  to  Exonians  and  to  visitors  to 
our  "  ancient  and  loyal  city,"  being  situated  at  the  end  of 
one  of  our  principal  streets,  and  very  near  to  the  stations  of 
all  the  lines  of  railway.  A  large  portion  of  the  stock  has 
been,  or  will  be,  removed  from  the  old  establishment  to  the 
new  nursery,  and  extensive  ranges  of  houses  are  in  course 
of  erection. 

The  prospect  of  the  entire  breaking-up  of  the  Mount 
Badford  establishment  has  been  a  subject  of  deep  regret  to 
our  dtizens  generally ;  and  it  is  with  no  small  satisfaction 
that  we  find  the  honoured  name  will  still  be  connected  with 
us.  A  large  amount  of  the  enersy,  so  long  synonymous 
with  the  name  of  Yeitch,  will  stul  be  a  characteristic  of 
the  head  of  our  new  nursery,  and  aa  with  the  exceeding 
liberality,  which  has  so  long  disting^uished  the  firm,  visitors 
will  be  admitted  with  the  greateat  possible  freedom,  we  can- 
not but  look  upon  the  nearer  approach  of  this  nursery  to  our 
town-walk  aa  a  great  and  undoubted  boon. 

The  extianaive  seed  estaUishment,  so  long  conducted  in 
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onr  High  Street  \jj  the  late  Mr.  Veitch,  has  also  come  into 
the  poeBessioa  of  Mr.  Bobert  Yeitoh,  and  will  be  carried  on 
bj  him  in  oonnection  with  the  Qaeen  Street  Namery. 

I  trost  "  D.,  Deal,"  will  not  think  I  have  stepped  out  of 
my  way  in  thns  endeaTooring  to  remove  a  misapprehension 


of  the  actual  &cts  of  the  case  .as  regaxds  Mr.  Yeitdh  of  this 
dty.  He  will  see  that  the  unintentional  error  into  which 
he  has  been  led,  will,  if  it  be  allowed  to  remain  nsnotioedy 
be  likely  to  itgorionsly  affect  the  interests  of  a  worthy  man, 
and  the  esteemed  firiend  of— ^.  Bxtan  Fox,  l^eeter. 


FLOWEE-GAEDEN  PLAN. 


A,  HoQse.   B,  Flower-border,    c,  FUfgcd  Path,    d,  Grass. 


Ths  border  (b)  in  front  of  the  house  in  the  above  plan  I  next  the  house;  then  Lady  Plymouth^ Geranium;  and  Lo» 
is  to  be  planted  in  three  linea— Trentham  Bose  Geranium  |  belia  Paxtoniana  next  to  the  path. 


The  beds  are  proposed  to  be  planted  as  follows  : — 

1.  Purple  King  Yerbens,  CeresUiim  ontolde. 

2.  Yellow  Caleeolsria. 

8.  Mangles*  Yariefated  OeraninB. 

4.  Trentbam  Hose  Geraniam,  edged  with  Golden  Chain. 

5.  Stella  Oeranlam,  edged  with  Golden  Chain. 

6  and  7.  Mixed  Yeitenas.  edged  with  Flower  of  the  Day  or  Alyssnm. 
8.  Trentham  Bose  Geraniam,  edged  with  Golden  Chain. 


0.  Crjital  Palace  Bcarlet  Geraniam,  edged  with  Golden  Chala. 
10  and  11.  Symmetry  Geraniam,  edged  with  Ahaa. 
IS.  Bine  Lobelia. 
18.  Purple  Petnoias. 

14.  Golden  Chain,  Lobelia  Paxtoniana,  edged  with  viriegatad 

15.  Chriatlne  Geranium,  edged  with  Arabts. 

16.  Yellow  Calceolaria. 

— B.  A.  L* 


[Tour  garden  is  very  nicely  drawn  (though  by  a  mis- 
take of  the  engraver  some  of  the  beds  are  not  so  exactly 
balanced  as  thisy  ought  to  be),  and  no  doubt  will  look 
very  pretty  planted  as  you  describe.  As  you  have  done  the 
most  of  it  on  the  cross-planting  system  we  would  continue 
^his  throughout.  Thus,  instoM  of  making  6  and  7  the 
-.ame  and  10  and  11  the  same,  we  would  cross  6  with  10, 
•4IJ  Ver^^'vqas,  and  7  and  11  Symmetry  Geranium,  edged 


with  Alma.  We  wsould  be  content  with  Lobelia 
round  Golden  Chain  in  14,  and  then  the  AraUi  will  lk> 
nicely  round  Christine  in  15.  We  preenme  tiba  iHtai- 
bootder  is  placed  close  to  the  hous^  with  tha  flgmfjil  fiitli 
way  in  fr<mt  of  it.  This  can  only  be  admoMmTJA  omU 
places,  as  borders  so  placed  always  ooAjiiMizp  idaaa  irfflrTiffr 
and  moTddiness  in  tne  waUs.  Such  noitl#W!,  aaft  pott:  talk 
boxes  there  also^  remind  one  of  a  town  gaiqtau] 


JOUBNAL  OF  UOSnOULTniUi  ASD  OOTrAQE  OARDENEB. 


WOBK  FOS  THB  WE£K. 


To  ImriMd  the  tmoaiit  of  water  that  &1U  to  the  Mith, 
taS  pt«nBt  the  •cdl  from  vetunitig  more  tbeo  U  required 
bj  tiwjdHite  oiilti*kted,  is  of  great  importanoe  in  garden- 

aVUt  ie  done  hj  Wenohlng  the  MniDd  land,  treoohin^ 
*"*-'"g  tenaaioas  koHm,  and  atirring  the  snrhoe  of 
botb  u  ttbea  aa  it  beoomea  harda&ed.  This  oontiQned  hoong 
and  polTCriaiiig  th«  earth  among  plants  luu  been  baoed 
to  Jmhro  TnB;  but  Tnll  vaa  no  more  ito  anthor  than  Qm 
writer  of  ttUa,  fcr  he  rtatea  tbat  he  met  with  theee  praotioeH 
amoiiget  eoltfratoiB  in  Ibreign  parte.  Artie\oliat  (<7(obi),  pre- 
pare ap)aBtationif  neoeesary,  Iq*  deep  tranching  and  manoj- 
iBg,  fix  if  enooniaged  in  thia  wajthey  will  byjndicioasthin- 
aiu  remain  mooh  longer  in  beuing.  Continne  the  general 
•omog  ot  main  on^  aoootdine*  to  the  state  of  the  eoil  anil 
the  looalilT.  Hake  amall  aowinga  of  Boreoole,  Bmasels 
Sptovta,  and  Oreen  Saroj ;  also,  ftill  eropa  of  Salaafjr,  Soor- 
•onm,  Ledn,  and  Sea-kale.  Advancing  ciopa  of  Peaa  and 
Beans  ehonld  have  more  earth  drawn  to  them,  and  some 
Inan^es  of  Bpraoo  fir  or  other  material  ahoald  be  atnok  in 
on  the  windward  side  of  the  Peas.  Htrb-badt,  look  over 
and  prick  them  op,  add  fresh  soil  where  nooeesarj.  Nov.- 
ia  also  a  good  time  to  divide  the  roots  and  make  treah  plan- 
tations. Dreas  Uint  and  Tarragon-beds  with  lit^ht  deoom- 
poaed  mamare.  PaUUoei,  plant  the  main  cropa.  Spioach. 
Earij  Horn  Carrot,  and  Stone  Tnnup  should  be  sown  at 
once  on  a  warm  rich  border.  Bhttbarb,  protect  the  crowns 
b;  etraw  placed  over  them.  8»a-liaU  in  the  open  ground 
should  be  earthed-up  to  blanch.  When  the  soil  is  sandy 
and  light  it  maj  servo,  bnt  ahonld  be  broken  fine  before 
pladng  it  over  the  crowns,  that  the  heada  may  not  grow 
crooked.  On  heavy  aoila  old  tan,  decayed  leaves,  or  coal 
aahee  are  naefol  saMtitntcs  for  blanching. 
nturr  oabdbn. 
Fremiaing  all  pruning,  training,  Ac,  of  trees  and  frnit 
btwbeatobe  now  completed,  and  the  ground  properly  forked 
over  between  tiiem,  attention  should  Im  directed  to  the  Straw- 
berry plantations  which  have  generally  suffered  eeverely. 
The  beds  shonld  be  cleared  of  weeds,  and  a  dresaing  of  rotten  i 
dnng  spread  between  the  rows ;  it  may  afterwards  be  forked- 
in  xm  lightly  so  oa  not  to  injure  the  roota.  In  doins  this 
■pread  auttle  soil  up  to  the  crown  of  the  plants,  whi<£  will 
aanst  Qie  growth  of  the  new  surface  roots.  Lost  season's  I 
ninneii  abonld  be  gone  over,  and  those  made  firm  in  the  soil 
whieh  are  thrown  up  by  the  action  of  the  frost,  after  which 
mulch  the  snr&ce.  DeeCroj  all  insects  before  tJie  trees  bud. 
Clear  away  all  scale,  &c,  naing  a  waeh  composed  chiefly  of 
day,  watw,  and  snlphnr  on  trees  liable  to  the  attacks  ot 
ineeota.  Prepare  for  grafting.  Begin  with  Cherries  and 
Fhuua,  and  finish  with  Pears  and  Apples.  Cut  the  roota  of 
Bed  Corranta  if  too  gross. 

VLOWIB  aABDEH. 

Thero  are  two  modes  pursued  in  the  formation  of  gram 
lawns,  the  one  is  by  sowing  a  selection  of  graaaea,  obooaing 
those  that  are  of  a  short  and  close  growth,  and  the  other  is 
bf  lajing  down  tnrf.  The  sowing  of  grass  seeds  is  dosie 
more  expeditiously  and  economically  than  by  laying  down 
taxt,  and  in  after  years  there  will  be  no  annoyanoea  in  tiiie 
shape  of  Daisies,  Dandelions,  &c  This  is  a  good  time  for 
preparing  ground  for  the  purpose.  Dig  it  carefully  over, 
piofc  out  all  roots  of  perennial  weeds,  rake  the  surface,  and 
Dring  it  to  the  level  required,  give  a  good  treading,  and 
then  roll  it  with  a  heavy  roller  to  brin^  the  ground  to  a 
regular  and  nnifbrm  oonaiatency.  Having  done  this,  give 
the  gronnd  a  slight  stir  with  tke  rake,  sow  the  seed,  and 
final^  roll.  The  following  are  the  quantities  necessary  for  ' 
aa  aoe.  For  light  soil,  Feetaca  tenaifolia,two  pecks ;  Foa  | 
ncatwiais,  two  peeks ;  Anthoianthom  odoratum,  three  pecks; 
Lolinm  perenpe  tenue,  two  pecks;  Agrostia  atolonifera,  two 
pecks;  White  Dutch  Clover,  one  peck.  For  very  atrong  , 
heavy  soil  the  mixture  ahonld  be,  Foa  trivialia,  two  pecks; 
Festnca  dnriuacula,'two  pecka ;  F.  ovina,  two  pecka;  Anthoi-  ' 
■ntluun  odoratom,  two  peeks;  Cynoaurua  criatatoa,  two  ; 
Hcks;  iic^>eciu:ns  pratenais,  two  pecks;  White  Dutch  .' 
Clow,  one  peek.  Where  tnrf  ia  in  a  bad  atate  and  difficult 
to  mow  in  summer,  let  it  be  top-dreaaed  with  some  light 
•^  and  sune  I>^oh  Clover  sown  npon  it.  HerbaoeooB 
planta  Aonid  alwafi  Ibrm  a  principal  fbatore  in  gaidcoa  I 


where  the  &mily  is  resident  the  greater  pact  of  the  year. 
To  those  who  have  hitherto  grown  only  the  nanal,  bedding- 
Out  planta  and  annuala.  and  who  have  to  wait  till  inldsnm  - 
for  a  display  of  Sowers,  we  recommend  tbat  thqy  pro- 


phmts,  Liliums,  ^c.  For  planting  among  shrubs  in  borders, 
and  for  nixed  beds,  they  are  valuable,  while  the  &ct  of  tL^ 
affording  a  suocesaion  of  blooma  from  early  apring  nearly  to 
Chriatmaa,  ought  to  insure  their  more  general  cultivation, 
particularly  lAere  cut  flowers  and  a  continuous  show  of  bloe- 
soms  are  essential.  The  improvement  in  habit  and  colour 
which  IS  annually  taking  place  in  tiie  above  and  othar  her- 
baceous  planta  is   an  additional  inducement   for  growing 


I  The  weather  having  become  milder  fire  heat  may  be  dis- 
peuaed  with  for  liordwooded  greenhouse  planta,  unleaa  Uie 
I  night  temperature  falls  below  40°.  At  this  time,  however, 
I  and  for  a  few  xeeks,  let  the  necessary  wat«ring  and  clean- 
j  ing  be  done  sofflciently  early  in  the  day  for  the  air  of  the 
,  hoose  to  become  dry  before  evening,  and  then  there  will  be 
leas  danger  of  the  plFints  suffering  from  a  low  night  tem- 
perature, than  when  they  are  exposed  to  it  whilst  surronnded 
with  a  damp  atmosphere.  PeWgoniams,  herbaoeous  Cal- 
ceolarias,  and  plants  of  aimilar  growth,  should  be  kept  in  a 
I  night  temperature  of  *i°,  which  may  be  increased  a  few 
.  degrees,  if  early  bloom  ia  desired;  keep  them  near  the 
glass,  and  at  a  sufficient  diatauce  apart  to  admit  the  light 
freely  to  their  lower  leaves,  which  otherwiae  will  turn  aiiily 
I  and  fall  off.  The  Camelline  intended  for  flowering  late  in 
I  the  autumn  should  now  be  forced  into  wood  under  a  tem- 
j  perature  of  60=  or  65".  Shade  if  neeesaary  while  making 
their  young  wood.  Climbers  beginning  te  push  ahonld  after 
I  this  time  be  frequently  eioioined  to  prevent  confused  growth. 
I  Kennedyas,  if  crowded,  should  have  their  ahoota  tninned. 
IpomtsBs  and  Thuubergioa,  being  sutiject  to  red  spider,shoald 
1 1»  well  syringed  to  prevent  that  pest  gainingground.  When 
a  large  quantity  of  hardy  shrubs  is  annually  forced,  either 
'  to  decorate  the  drawing-room  or  conservatory,  it  is  not  de- 
sirable to  pot  a  fresh  stock  each  season,  as  a  numbar  of  de- 
ciduous things,  such  as  Boses.  Likes.  Thorns,  Honeysucklas, 
Sweet  Briars,  &q.,  may,  by  proper  treatment,  be  made  to 
bloon  for  aeveral  succesaive  seasons.  Select,  therefore,  the 
moat  suitable  plants  when  removed  from  the  honae,  and 
Dive  aorae  kind  of  tempera^  shelter  to  gradnallj  harden 
uieir  foliage.  Those  cramped  for  pot-room  shift  into  pots  a 
size  larger,  using  rich  tur^  loam,  and  towards  the  middle 
of  next  month  plunge  them  in  an  open  situation  in  order 
that  the  wood  may  ripen  early. 

The  Hippeaatruois  and  AnorylUds  will  now  be  lloveriog, 
and  will  require  rather  liberal  waterings,  and  will  soon  want 
ahifting.  See  that  their  leaves  are  preserved  from  injniy. 
Pot  C^M  bulbs  ns  soon  as  the  foliage  is  becoming  strong ; 
use  chiefly  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  silver  sand.  Water  must  on? 
be  moderately  applied  to  recently-potted  plants  nntil  Uiaj 
become  eatnbiiahed ;  their  night  temperature  shoold  b« 
66°,  witdi  an  increase  of  10»  or  15"  on  bright  d^s.  Main- 
taiu  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  give  no  quarter  to  insects  of 
iny  kind.  Make  cuttings  ot  the  various  Begoniaa  fcs-  flower- 
ing through  next  Kovember  and  December. — W.  Kntire. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  L.VST  WEEK. 
Gbitekal  operations  chicSy  a  ccntiauance  of  tlkbM  of  lost 
:ind  preriona  weeks.  In  the  kitchen  garden  turned  over  the 
<{round  intended  for  Ooions.  C'orrotE.  io.,  but  the  ground  ia 
not  mellow  enough  yet  for  sowing.  Slightly  forked  among 
Iiettnces  tbat  have  stood  the  winter,  uid  acattered  aome 
lime  and  soot  among  them.  Planted  out  also  more  Oarlic 
.ind  Shallots,  firming  them  in  little  drills  about  1  inch  deep 
:<nd  12  inches  apart,  and  then  throwing  some  light  charred 
material  over  them.  Bun  the  points  otthe  fork  also  among 
young  Onions.  Turned  np  ground  on  bonks  for  Potatoes. 
Prepared  for  planting  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  will  clear  a  piece  of  ground  to  he  prepared  fbr 
Asparagus,'  as  we  have  been  forcing  rather  much  of  late. 
Oave  Kidney  Beans  in  a  pot  more  room.     Prepared  beds 
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oidefly  of  leayes  for  more  Cncnmben  and  MeloiiB,  and  as  the 
pUmtB  will  not  be  ready,  will  first  fill  the  frame  with  Scarlet 
and  variegated  Geraniums,  either  in  pots  or  on  pieces  of 
turf,  to  be  moved  as  soon  as  fresh  rooted.  The  beds  will 
then  be  forked  over  and  a  little  addition  made,  as  they  are 
not  qnite  high  enough  to  last  the  season,  and  we  will  then 
torn  ont  the  Cucombers  and  Melons  frt>m  pots  in  which 
they  ^^  be  well  established  but  not  stunted. 

The  weather  here  being  still  so  cold,  and  the  ground  wet 
and  odd,  moved  the  Peas  sown  on  turves  and  placed  between 
the  rows  of  Potatoes  into  a  colder  place,  out  where  they 
oouldhave  a  little  protection.  The  slight  check  given  to 
the  roots  running  all  through  the  turves  will  hasten  rather 
than  otlierwise  the  gathering  period.  No  time  should  be 
lost  in  sowing  successions  in  the  open  air ;  and  if  this  cold, 
wet,  snowy  weather  continue  it  will  be  advisable  to  sow 
Cabbage,  Brussds  Sprouts,  Borecole,  and  Savoys,  in  boxes 
or  pots  under  cover,  and  then  prick  out,  so  as  to  have  them 
fbrward  for  planting. 

Turnips  and  Carrots. — ^Will  sow  Turnips  as  soon  as  the 
jROund  is  friable,  and  in  a  few  days  wul  sow  a  bed  with 
Kadlshes  between,  where  they  can  be  protected  from  much 
frost,  as  a  very  little  frost  early  in  the  season,  though  it 
does  not  seem  to  hurt  the  plants  much,  will  ever  have  a 
tendency  to  cause  them  to  run  to  seed,  or  make  the  Turnips 
hard  instead  of  crisp  and  juicy,  as  a  young  Turnip  ought  to 
be,  and  then  it  is  a  delicacy.  When  wanted  crisp  and  very 
early  much  north  of  London  they  should  have  the  advantage 
of  glass  over  them,  and  plenty  of  air  given  back  and  front. 
Of  course  such  Tuznips  could  not  be  sold  in  competition  with 
those  brought  from  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  but  if  people 
in  the  north  will  have  delicacies  of  their  own  gprowth  they 
must  go  to  the  requisite  expense  and  labour.  For  such  an 
early  crop,  if  the  rows  are  a  foot  apart,  they  may  be  thinned 
to  not  more  than  from  4  to  6  inches  in  the  row,  as  the  plantct 
win  be  pulled  when  of  a  small  size,  and  the  largest  first, 
which  wm  give  room  to  the  rest.  Gave  plenty  of  air  in  fine 
days  to  Carrots  under  glass.  Will  sow  a  bed  of  Early  Hom 
out  of  doors  shortly.  We  seldom  sow  Carrots  for  the  main 
crop  until  April,  and  then  a  piece  about  the  middle  of  June, 
and  the  end  of  July  for  young  crisp  Carrots,  which,  packed 
in  sand,  are  genersJly  better  than  those  sown  late  to  stand 
the  winter.  Small  ones  from  the  late  sowing  are  generally 
hard  and  stringy. 

Will  sow  Parsnips  as  soon  as  possible.  They  do  not  mind 
the  cold  if  they  can  be  sown  when  the  ground  is  nice  and 
mellow,  and  friable.  For  these.  Carrots,  Scorzonera,  &c., 
the  ground  should  be  poor,  deeply  stirred,  and  what  manure 
is  given  should  be  deposited  iW>m  18  to  24  inches  from  the 
sur&ce.  This  will  insure  straight  roots.  Those  who  save 
seed  should  now  select  the  best  specimens  for  that  purpose. 
Good  varieties  often  become  deteriorated  by  saving  seed 
from  inferior  specimens.  We  have  seen  fine  Cucumbers 
exhibited,  and  the  seed  frrom  the  variety  have  a  good  sale, 
and  but  few  specimens  produced  equal  to  the  orig^als, 
because  every  crooked,  deformed  fruit  that  would  seed  was 
allowed  to  do  so.  The  finest  kinds  of  Cabbages  and  other 
vegetables  often  deteriorate,  not  so  mudb  from  the  age  of 
the  variety  as  from  carelessness  in  saving  the  seed  from 
infiarior  plants.  Seedsmen  should  look  to  this,  or  gardeners 
ftt  much  inconvenience  will  have  to  try  and  save  their  own 
seed.  Nothing  looks  better  than  a  quarter  of  Cablwge  with 
the  plants  aU  uniform  and  not  a  "  rogue  "  among  them ; 
but  how  often  does  it  happen  that  the  rogues  occupy  a  more 
than  desirable  place  in  the  quarter.  As  the  ground  is  still 
rather  wet  will  plant  another  piece  of  Potatoes  where  protec- 
tion can  be  given  them,  with  Badishes,  &c.,  between  ^e  rows. 

FBX7IT  OABDBN. 

Ptuned  trees  when  we  could,  and,  a  severe  i^st  having 
threatened,  stuck  some  handftds  of  rough  hay  and  some 
branches  among  the  shoots  of  Apricots,  though,  as  it  turned 
out,  the  frost  was  not  severe  enough  to  injure  the  blossom- 
buds,  swelling  fast.  Moved  Strawberry  pots  in  bloom  to  the 
best  i>osition8  for  light  and  air.  Provioed  the  temperature  | 
is  not  too  high,  we  do  not  consider  the  air  question  so  im- 
portant untu  tiie  truss  shows.  Last  year  a  great  enthusiast 
took  us  to  try  and  explain  why  his  Strawbeny  plants  would 
not  show  bloom.  They  lu^  ^wa  brought  from  out  of  doors 
Into  a  dose  house  of  from  70^  to  75**.  If  they  had  been  a 
^ttl^  ^loee  for  a  time  at  50*,  it  would  have  done  little  harm. 


though  it  is  safJBst,  when  practicable,  to  give  air  at  all 
times.  Placed  pots  of  this  fruit  in  every  suitable  plaoe  in 
vineries.  Peach-house,  &c.,  where  heat,  and  light*  and  air 
could  be  given  them,  bringing  the  fr«sh  plants  in  every 
instance  from  frames  where  there  was  just  a  little  lieat^  so 
that  much  of  a  check  should  not  be  given;  lor  ft  sudden 
dbange  from  cold  to  heat  is  often  as  prejudioial  as  a  sadden 
change  from  heat  to  cold.  In  a  sunny  hour,  waved  a  long 
thin  board,  like  a  fan,  over  the  Peaoh  trees  in  bloom.  In 
these  slightly  frosty  nights,  left  aU  the  air  possible  on  the 
orchard-houses,  alike  to  keep  the  trees  baok,  and  to  give  any 
insects  that  may  be  left  the  benefit  of  the  cold.  We  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  set  out  our  second  house,  and  we  find 
that  we  are  behind  in  many  things,  owing  to  extra  woric 
out  of  doors,  planting,  &o.,  and  the  weather,  which  hindered 
such  work  considerably.  There  must  be  sharp  work  to  bring 
up  the  leeway.  In  vinery  thinned  and  regulated  shoots,  and 
tied  down,  to  keep  bunches  from  being  too  close  to  the  glass. 
Cut  the  remaining  fruit  in  late  house ;  pruned  Vines,  washed 
ti^LO  house  and  Vines,  and  painted  them.  We  genendfy  used 
to  tie  them  along  the  front  of  the  house,  but,  to  save  time 
in  untying  and  tying  up  again,  after  washing  them,  or 
painting  tiiem  with  clay,  sidphur,  soot,  and  softsoap,  we 
suspended  them  from  24  to  80  inches  finom  the  glass.  Having 
watered  the  back  border  with  draininga  from  the  farmyardC 
reduced  in  strength  with  warm  water,  to  make  it  fipom 
70"  to  80®,  we  fresh-surfaced  it  with  soil  and  a  little  soot, 
and  old  powdered  lime,  and  filled  a  small  stage  in  the  centre 
with  Pelargoniums,  and  the  shaves  against  the  back  wall, 
and  the  fioor  of  the  house,  with  beddii^  plants.  Here  it  is 
but  right  that  we  should  record 

A  misadventure  from  usxng  dry  soil,  sooi,  aa^  even  old  Um«, 
under  such  circumstances.  A  little  cowdung  had  been  placed 
on  the  border  before  watering,  the  border  being  very  dry,  as 
we  had  no  water  to  give  it  in  the  autumn,  and  did  noif  wish 
to  have  the  house  dump  in  winter.    After  the  watering,  and 
the  drying  of  the  surface,  and  adding  a  little  ft«sh  soil,  but 
not  so  dry  as  we  wished,  we  applied  the  above  dry  surfiuung 
thinly,  for  the  boxes  and  pots  to  stand  upon,  and  as,  for 
the  sake  of  tho  plants  in  them  we  wished  the  air  to  be 
dry  about  them.    Nothing  suffered  except  some  nice  boxes 
of  Calceolaria  amplericaulis,  which  we  found  did  not  quite 
like  the  rough  treatment  we  gave  to  other  Calceolarias  in  a 
cold  pit,  and  which,  therefore,  we  kept,  where  it  was  possible 
to  give  a  little  fire  heat — in  this  bite  vineiy,  indeed.    In 
clearing  the  house  they  were  removed  to  an  earth-pit»  and 
protected  for  a  couple  of  nlghte;  but  as  we  had  several 
times  had  them  nibbled  by  mice  in  such  circumstances,  we 
returned  them  into  the  house,  placing  the  boxes  on  the 
floor.    In  the  morning  many  of  the  leaves  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  sprinkled  with  hot  water,  or  scalded,  and  we  expect 
that  some  of  the  plants  will  die.    The  ammonia  fimm  the 
manure  water,  and  the  soot  together,  had  been  tod  much 
for  them.     The  house  had  a  rather  strong  smell  in  the 
morning.    Most  llkelyi  too,  the  little  lime,  wMch  we  thought 
as  mild  as  chalk,  and  used  for  its  dryness,  had  some  aorioity 
left,  and  probably,  also,  some  of  it  was  still  quick.    Amoog 
the  hundreds,  or  rather  thousands,  of  other  plants  in  the 
house,  nothing  seemed  to  suffer  in  the  least  exoept  these 
Calceolarias.    Even  a  few  new  sorts  of  other  CaleeolArias 
suffered  little  or  nothing.     It  is  right  to  add  that  the 
Amplericatdis  Calceolarias,  firom  standing  a  long  way  firam 
the  glass,  and  being  a  little  shaded,  were  a  little  drawn  and 
tender,  in  fact  we  intended  topping  them  for  cuttings.    We 
mention  the  circumstance  as  a  caution,  to  be  caivftd  of  the 
application  of  soot  in  confined  places.    The  soot  was  Toy 
fresh  and  good.    We  have  not  a  doubt  that  the  iqjoxy  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  ammonia  g^ven  off.    One  of  our  young 
men  states  that  he  once  saw  a  large  fWime  of  nioe  pIiaitB  of 
Perilla  destroyed  in  a  night  from  firesh  soot  hamg  been 
strewn  slightly  over  the  mild  sweet  hotbed  in  whkm  thoy 
were  growing.   It  Is  well  known  that  the  ftimes  from  maimre 
water  in  evaporating  pans,  and  thefiimes  of  sulphur  from  hot- 
water  pipes,  that  would  not  incommode  Vines  and  Betfllies, 
would  soon  curl  up  the  fronds  of  the  more  tender  Ferns. 

OBNAKSNTAL  DXPAITTiaBNT. 

Did  little  out  of  doors  except  routine.  Will  Mt  to  mnk 
among  herbaceous  plante  and  shrubs  M  soon  as  possiUe. 
Boses,  prune  as  stated  last  week.  Lately  irft  nottoed  the 
lacytfrinjg  anik  pegging'-down  Moss  and  Prommee  Basei.    Ttit, 
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rgb,  BUuip  of  Uetbnn,  to,,  oonstitated  tha  ariato- 
r  Saottteh  gaidoBen  in  our  boyhood;  when  Doiuld 
■tadied  at  Pwtti  when  other  men  ilept.  and  im- 
himulf  nnder  Bamet  with  the  grettea  adTMitages 
Boltare  whidt  Edinbtugh  afllndad.  Then  Bom*  were 
uurnred  tnvj  jtit;  the  ehoote  were  tiunned-ont  in 
■,  lemn?  bom  three  to  five  or  mcse  of  tha  atrMigett 
int.  Theae  would  generally  grow  &om  8  to  6  feet, 
in  length.  In  antiunn  the  old  ahooU  were  eat  cQeon 
)  gronnd  ntanored  and.  forked  over,  the  points  of 
ng  thooti  nipped  off,  and  then  pegged-down  pretty 
>  the  gronnd,  and  ajmoat  every  bad  threw  ap  neri 
B  etnbby  thoit  flowenne'-Bboot,  making  almoat  a 
i  splendid  KoaeB.  We  hare  never  seen  the  ayatem 
anghly  carried  ont  since,  tboagh  it  has  frequently 
aetised  by  ouraelves  and  others.  Theae  carpets  of 
ever  croaa  oar  memory  witlioat  bringing  to  onr  mind 
I  form  of  the  good,  kind-hearted,  clever  old  man  who 
y  did  the  pruning  and  the  pegging  with  a  neatness 
Stic  finish  that  the  yoang  blue  aprons  could  acaioely 
imitate.  With  all  his  neat  handedness  and  goodness 
i  oar  old  friend  had  a  dssh  of  the  eccentcic,  which 
to  have  prevented  him  taking  a  suitable  social  posi- 
Vhat  was  rather  uncommon  then,  in  his  very  young 
had  gone  to  London,  no  doubt  to  obtain  a  share  of 
tch  good  things  that  went  there;  but  he  did  not 
,  came  back,  and  ended  his  days  at  Valleyfield  as  a 
laboorer.  This  story  of  Boses  will  not  be  without 
if  it  lead  our  young  brethren,  who  often  must  live 
i  little  society,  studiously  to  re&ain  from  cultivating 
itricity  of  moaner,  address,  or  action,  as  this  eccen- 
aa  caused  the  wreck  of  the  social  standing  of  man; 
man,  besides  good,  happy  Eobert  Mom. 
plenty  of  air  when  the  weather  would  permit  to 
ruu  in  cold  pit  to  fit  them  for  going  out  of  doors  , 
ho  protection  of  mats,  branches,  &c.  Protected  ' 
ds  from  rains  that  the  soil  may  be  dry  for  Qera- 
Oa*e  manure  water  to  Cinerariaa,  Primroses, 
«,  Azaleas,  &a.,  the  latter  weak.  Looked  to  forced 
bnlbs,  &c.  iW^eded  with  potting  all  kinds  of 
the  nsaful  in  the  shape  of  Strawberries  contend- 
space  with  Sowering  plants  and  bedding  plante. 
>d  Caladiums  that  were  fresh  potted  and  placed  on 
hotbed,  and  find  they  will  soon  wout  fresh  potting. 
are  well  encouraged  now,  the  leaves  will  be  sure  Co 
le  afterwards.  Started  Begonias,  Qeaneras,  Achi- 
X.,  below  Vines,  and  when  fairly  in  leaf,  or  showing 
I  fresh  pot.  Proceeded  with  cuttings,  and  sowiog 
ad  holf-touder  annuals,  in  the  way  frequently  ad- 
ot  whioh  we  suppose  we  muat  soon  repeat  if  we 
ease  some  of  our  readers,  who  tell  as  that  we  write 
were  readers  from  the  banning,  and  also  that  we 
j'lected  wiudow  gardening  of  late.  In  the  mean- 
would  say  to  all  intended  cultivators  of  the  Periila 
aranthut  meUintholiait  ruber :  Sow  the  seeds  and 
a  mild  sweet  hotbed  before  the  middle  or  the  2Sth 
lonth,  and  harden-off  oa  soon  as  possible.  If  larger 
nd  stunted,  they  will  not  thrive  so  wall  as  younger 
ot  stunted.  The  Amoranthas  makes  a  fine  shade 
1  Perillo.  and  few  plants  soften  down  so  well  the 
reamy  yellow  of  the  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis.  Our 
rather  too  cold  and  eipoaed  for  it.  If  seedling 
,  i&c.,  are  up,  be  careful  to  prick  off  before  Uiey  be 
I  together  and  damp  off. 

plants  mncb  the  same  as  in  previous  weeks.  We 
irticularly  wish  the  growers  of  fine  Pelargoniums  to 
d  to  give  air  so  early  in  the  morning  that  the  leaves 
be  dry  before  the  aun  strikee  them,  and  also  that 
ta  wiU  do  better  if  the  pots  are  set  on  boards,  than 
ither  substance;  ashes,  earUi,  aand,  &J3.,  being  the 
E.P. 


J.  C.:Wh«der  A  Soo,  QlaaMttm^Wlmlti'*  LUSt  Batk  an  . 
Oraita,  and  Priead  Lilt  <>f  Farm  Sesd*. 

William  Panl.  Waltham  Croaa.— fiprw*  CUabfM</Nni  .. 
Roim,  Qtrmmmf,  BM^tottt,  DvMitu,  S[t. 


COTBNT  OABDBN  UAJftKfiT.— l£ucH  11. 

Th>  ingplT  ^  Qfssai  a^  ath»  oM-doot  poaaos  coqUbbm  ntkcr  rilMt 
udltwqiiDtitiantor  IsMWMksre  tB]lT«ulM*ia*d.  Amha  art  Mill  *n 
plsnlltai,  otlur  dolt  "TtH'*  Kv  Iha  Inuad.  Yatitii  aimiakmtim  ar 
Kllisg  u  a>.  Sd.  pet  ooDC* ;  laA  mmm  b*w  Oivm  bmt  also  be  ba4.  Of  Ifei 
old  then  iiitlll  igsM  njmlr.  Coutliuntil  InporlsUau  an  w«U  bnS  ip 
uduBpttH  ibg  was  wtUtau  BMU)oa*a  la  ftaTlooa  npona.  Oi  Fata 
UHM  inva  ii  a  htarj  itoflk. 
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IRiSE  CATALOQITES  SECSITEB. 

D  Saad  Company,  68,  Welbeok  Stivat,  Cavetidiali 

r_,__      •  "  ■  i_C!Krr«ia<if  «imSarffc 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

'a*  We  request  ULot  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  de- 
partmental writers  of  the  "  Jonnial  of  EoiticnltaTe, 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  Qentleman."  By  ao 
doing  they  are  suluected  to  muuatifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communicationa  shoold  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed (Diety  to  The  SdiUr$  tf  Oxt  Journal  of  Hortieut- 
tare,  Ice.,  171,  Fle^  Sirttt,  London,  E.G. 

We  also  request  that  oofTespondenta  will  not  mix  up  on  tha 
same  sheet  questions  ttiMati^  to  Qardening  and  those 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  sulnects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them 
on  separate  oonununioations.  Also  never  to  send  mc^9 
than  two  <a  three  qoestioi 

N.B. — Itaaj  qneationa  most  rt 

Inch  poi  vlll  io  rsr  a  tttoat  bulk  o(  tbU  LUIan.  Dnln  Uh  pot  well,  ud  n 
[bit  plus  ume  raoitb  peat  and  kMn,  ftJUu  tba  pot  (bout  half  fall.  On 
ibi>  let  tha  bolba,  ud  jut  cover  all  euapt  Uie  polot,  and  Lhin  hE  the  pou 
mdaTTOnr  itafa  oa  (be  Idot,  and  gin  little  witerDBlil  the  iIbb  befiBi  to 
bilsc  iham  lota  the  llchi,  und  euth  up  ai  tba  iudi  (towl  AfMr 

_-  loon  will  aait  Ihem  uvetla)  thi 

reelf  tha;  leqiilra  pleatf  of  walar, 

.—PUtanianim  tenuifaUtm  Is  aa 

n(  a  01  i  (Ht  blih,  hsTloc,  U  wa 

'l(bt,  Ttlloirlih  white  flawara  la  AptU  ud  Ma;.     I'  dIMS 

_  _  . .  jpoat  or  Hiidr  peat  twrMUnK  and  laadT  loam  ena-lhlrd,  with 

admiitai*  o(  tUrer  wad.    JdannMa  rraxlOliir*  li  a  deddnoua  or 

iDb-eigrtraea  ihrab,  hardj  Is  aoae  altaattutii  afalnat  walla  wltb  MVtb  oi 
Knth-maL  aipeeia,  bat  ii  at  tht  beat  a  halMurdr  plant  raquliliw  pntaoUoa 
in  wintei.  II  haa  T^lowUb  Bow«i  in  Mht  and  Jnna,  and  atlaiu  a  haiiiht 
at  6, 10.  aad  oataaliaiallT  1 1  iMt.  It  rcqain*  a  aaadv  peat  eML  Pedaearfm 
^trruffitua  vadi  raaaablea  a  Taw,  with  ■osb  wlovr  Icavaa.  It  la  a  faalf- 
lardr  tree.  Aealy^ f h  ffoMw  to  ui  araigieea  tree,  attalnlnc  a  kaiaht  ti 
100  DT  mora  real,  and  la  sot  bardj,  nor  are  the  Mberi  navad,  all  Mb( 

lialC-hardj  plants  and  ddac  beat  In  a  eoot  fraanboiL"         '  ^ *~'~ 

•bkhliDetlabaralrneladad.    Ira  do  not  knav  iha  < 
-       "    UwoL   neaaadaafBUw 


If  Maj  a  ibalberad  ptaoa 


■ell  in  a  I 


ranSctoBttyta 
calaratMr^ftr 


US 


JOUBBAL  OF  HOBTIOULTOBB  AST)  COITAaB  aUtDSlTBB. 


aUI>> 


ftri  JmAt-).— Tha  Altamindft  tud  Utttr  ba  potud  at  odb. 
Uboit  ablft,  Mr  tron  an  l-!iuli  lata  ■  It-lDahpM,  diaiidng  Uni>oi  ■••■- 
iBfittm  Bookarfuta  ibonld  ba  niMtad,  ohao  li  eomnaanaa  W  ■">*•  'o 
a  aa»pDat  af  tarty  paac  Uwai,  and  laaf  numld,  in  aqoal  jntr.  with  a  frea 
■dmlilon  of  aOnr  nnd.  It  tkaiild  ba  gtoma  to  a  Bolat  ataoaplian.  ha 
InrtBaartbaflw^aadDeTaThaTaauddeBaiidKHiiiollabODLU.  WklUllt 
iijtn«la«tli«ion>boaUb«k>pti»11upsIl*d«iai«taT.and*aoddntBi«> 
ibmld  ba  prarUadi  <nt  whan  It  haa  bisomcd  It  ihoalil  not  ba  lO  ItmIt 
watand,  and  <nur  OanUi  b*  rndnallj  wlthbeld  rniUl  iha  plaat  ttoaa  to 
raat,  whaB  lha  aoU  ihonld  be  kepcmadanlalr  dry  antU  cnnrtti  laeommnicaa. 
U&aitoT«  plant. 

eiTou  iKBDBU  Pinnice  (if.  7.)-— Tlilidiiaoldptast  ibDolAhaTe  tka 
Aoota  wall  sat  in,  ud  it  Iha  wood  wai  wall  rlpanad  their  aaj  ba  ml  to 
tm  S7«k  ilaraja  pranlnf  aa  u  to  Mcnra  a  wall-iliapad  plant. 

lODia  (If.  I.  f.|.— Jadglnn  from  TOSt 
■'--  'r  a  farnary  fcr  half-hardy  Fmbi 

jaiins  it  t  mt  KOan  va  wonid 

9r  to  Ue  and  oF  tke  lunaa  la  that  dlreo- 
Toa  aueia*  wo  pTcaamai  u  intended  to  fhow  the  poaltlOD  of  a  pipe  to 
N  lb*  waMT  rna  ttaa  »or.  wUtb  wa  wonid  out;  ialo  a  clitana  within 
naai  w  u  to  tt-n  water  atwan  at  hand  readf  aired  M  water  tat 
.  In  the  dlrMloo  of  til*  door  hon  Um  honM  It  micht  be  extended 
■ura,  makliw  it  U  bet  1««,  and  bf  addlnr  1  IM  to^ba  width  tbar* 


r  iiropMOd  aitaatlon  I 


Md  at  the  hifheat  nlnt,  and  hnna  in  the  middle,  wontd  he  ample  Tel 
Udo,  nut  Ibar*  woiud  Im  •  nvistni  haiioji  Lb*  not  wHhont  nonable  lii 
The  troM  ai^t  oODdn  of  nek  itone*  a*  hlKh  m  the  wall,  and  hI 

IBK  iBto  Iha  ho " ....--.   ■-     ....  .-  ...... 

Hon  tUswonl 
helnffUladvi' 
FMhUmo  ftn 


of  3  fMt,  and  with  a  liltle  .     . 

a  plaadsc  (Mtnra.    Xh*  opailnf*  between  the  itoi 

•hUable  toll,  would  hold  more  and  a  creilat  tarlttT 

Bea  iho  apaoa  war*  It  ihelrad  or  itagad  and  Bbe  p'ai 

ndtwaek  wanid  ba,lwdde(.  a  mnrh  moreDUnral  fHto 

^oa  oonld  intradoea  a  droppLdf  wi 

.J  over  tho  Moo**,  or  a  fomuain  win.  . 

an  adBlrable  plaea  fOr  tha  leva  hardr 


Sun  o»  Si-iBiAT  (/.jr.).-0«d  sM  pUaa  of  To«*  TMmb  P*™!™ 
wlU  net  ba  •u'paiiad  bj  urltalni  elH  lor  a  blaaaof  aearla*  ta  jonr  wlMOW. 

ATBiBiro  COTTiaMorllaa.  Pollock  SBauiniii  (2. T., AmMlnr.mitt). 
-Ttn.  Pollock,  like  laoat  OeruloBu,  jfj  be  J^.™"  id  ™  S* 
pya  Bttaabed.  or.  In  oUwr  word*,  from  area.  Ttka  th*  oatBW*  iTPn  tt* 
TiUt.  (Bd  ant  tranirarMplj  halow  Iha  tovait  lBa<;  and  •!>>,  pMactt* 
Loire  atioac  bait  an  Inoh  a^  the  maw  aat  Iha  MOt  1>  a  Mpiac  dlraetiaa 
laaardt  the  bii9  of  th*  ihooi.  no  leaf  li  not  r*iaon4  »»d  tha  trai 
liarlna  a  flawd-iUlk  oppoille  lb*  l**f  are  of  so  Teloa  (01  tha  fvpoaa,  aa 
ibereUrariablTliuaeTo^irikabueorthalaaf.  nalarfalMaai^Tan 
...lUUe  ror  larmlDa  leaf  aattlnii.  The  eltrmltUa  of  Ibe  riMOH  du^ 
be  iBterled.  like  oidliaTroattlnnwIlh  one  joint  tn  tha  MiLaBdIbarMinc 
pointaboT*.  Thmlilhl.a*»antefa.lnpropaf.UlwO««llo™ftM»l»?«. 
ihii  the  lowert  leaTBs,  uinallrcntavBT  IB  pr«pariB«tb*MllBCfeTta«Moa 
In  the  aoU,  nny  ba  oon«it«4  Into  IsaJ  mUnia.  TOa  ?™MaMiw  bbm 
udeuinbed,  drain  the  enUlBcpoia  oBoatoUlf.and  «Ut*«"*",*™P™? 
lush  Of  the  rln.  with  aaady  loan,  leaf  aonU,  and  aUw  ••"Ita  "f^f™ 
A  llKla  ailrer  aind  li  Iben  plaoMl  M  the  wt,  a  qwler  of  n  M  ^^^  "• 
Tbe  cnttlBH  iBMrtad  .bOBl  half  an  look  din  MSh  .>^  **l'«^ iU 
■null  itlek,  with  msldnc  mmd  tha  lootalaik;  to  aalmMlh  tt  fai  a»at« 
jcJte.^^A  .light  «_t«rinj_ta  lba^«l«n.aBd5« 


It  of  M<  or  XT'  bring  ilordi 


rj~*i 


for  ■  fe*  d() 


iu= .™. leaf  to  rofc  and  th*  ton- 

befor*  a  eallni  I*  fOmiad.    tibada  li  Rim 

--I- •-belt  the  nn;  and  In  Ibli  poMliiB 

appear*,  when  IhiJ  are  gradnalU 
in  iioall  pola. 
,      jt,ltwowhitorafW*'"'*"**W 

p'cdtoil,  M™"Ba^™i°  fl'idi.o''oS-miii^cilpp»,  Miriam,  Editor. 
of  Iha  I>1«.  UeTald  o(  Bprlag.  Hatff:  Crhbur.  BtaDa,  OMian 
■Ifteen  (rood  Vfrbetvit:  Giant  deiBalallle^  Foihonlai,  M.dma  M^a, 


polted-Dtt  ilnglr  in 


The 


«  ihonid  hBT*  no  hailtat 


.  of.     Ware  It _    ,   . 

B  In  fonnlBK  a  roekerr  there  lo 


FMlta.ll^  n 
Mn.  Holforc 
RDbr  KlBf. 

lut°™"  *ti 


Niiiil  Mltterd,  Kiaat  Bt.—, . , 

HuUme  L*[elirre,  Neatali,  L'ATBaii  da  Ballmt,  Peep  o 

HE  CoTiiao*  (ftJindnM).— Th*  cattlnp  Inaactad  la  a  I 

lirh  .no  wun  u>  rnnore  lo  Toor  BOW  rtardan,  bad  b*U 

<,  Iha  frame,  koeplnR  eloaa  f«  a  iboit  Ubi 

nnore.    Tbtf  will  nnore  mooh 


irotr  Uu  ptmti  is  pott,  tiUna  th*  hal-«*l*T  pipe*  beneath  11.  Itlheipion  i 
•thaA ware lOrBMdlnlDBni&arTwawOBldnotheBtUat all Ibrhdf-bard;  i 
Ikro*.  thira  b*lB«  mur  of  the  BrllUi  and  bardr  exotic  Feme  that  woulii  I 
dowalllnlt.    WUbhol-waterplpaaBndarlhe  Btace  70a  eonMrowminv  ' 

■raaBhoBBaFWBaoBiheatageBCbaek,aBdtbabardi*Tone>la  froic  piloted 
!b  tbaroekarr.    Ftorided  Fen >  hire  lluhl  the^do  not  need  atin,  and  ynnr 

fbnaiy,  and  i>  calcalaCed  to  glie  KIce  tbe  untlfloatlon  of  a  Wiidlan  out, 
whtoha  howarer,  la  raiy  waU  when  there  li  no  room  for  injihlng  larger. 

Hutuan  ros  FoilTOu  (A  Srpinxrr).— Give  tlie  itronnd,  pre'lauily  ti- 
digging,  a  kaarr  loakinji  wltb  the  i>Anten(A  at  vaat  npjA-ttnnl  -  aed  ir  ihi. 
pluta  doling  tfa*ii  earlj  growth  m 


Id  repeat  U  af 
1  prefer  thiiu 


Iher  had  aommannd  gro 
ooldv  p)ae*  to  atreit  th* 
tbe  polnta  of  the  ahoote, 

weaken  tlwTlnti. '  Ai  ao* 
FLOwnk-ams  {A  SiAki 


nrple,  fte.,  and  th*  onaa-balat) 
Tboaa  woBid  look  rery  nice,  eitha 


a  heavy  applloailo 


planting  Uiem  out  in  May,  wllb  tbe  ball 

8.11  or  Pois  AT  FiowBB  Saowe  [A  

M  eihlMlJl  "'li'iuSw  geoerallr  mllUu*  at'dntu^Ht  tb*  MMMOt  u 
ahlbiaoB  If  the  ilie  of  pot.  all  ow  were  to  ba  fedlrtdwto  afw  J-ag 
laebeilndlioieier;  but  if  the  .Ueof  pola  ma  TaMriotadMdlaehMto^ 

M^  betuT °t«i''o?ili"  rel.U?e  .kill  of  the  ethlWIor.,  aod  aM 'reader  It 
uilartorihe]DdEci>  a  decide  m  to  the  intrlla.  We  reeollMt balv ■  Uttla 
;n  danbt  »  lo  CleibtuIu  iq.  leien-ineh  pate,  and  great  bndis  in  U^un 
DDtr  botoniBOTiDE  tbe  moeinmlablng  we  Foond  three  pUBtitnOe  lam 
^I..  tD  lb.t  the  eihlbitor  .howsd  elRhUieB  lutead  of  .la  pUnB.  IB  a  1^ 

^°rln  e°"e  memhen  mn.t  dselde.  If  yon  want  mn*  heU  lAd  10  the 
dow-plpe  by  all  me.ot  We  bare  mn  fonr  or  flre  pipe*  plaaad  hoilaaatally 
uSonaBdoBeloacCaiaretani.   The flinn wUI ba atamt tb* MM* lemper- 


Ve  think  yonr  dealgn  w[ 
re  are  yellow  Caleaotarl 


'pie,  wblte,  aod  eo 


lie.  Ibe  eiseptlon  being 


n  thtaa  targa  bedewonld  look  ricli 
twenld  place  purple  In  the  tDlddl  F 

i<rL._Tn  that  foT  the  brldo  then 
drnelng  et  Forgot,  mc 
I.  Epacria.  Lily  of  th> 


to  TamminK  hard  dr. 

Being  pl.oed  Ineide 
the  dry  clay,  hat  wr 
poae  muoh  belter  tbi 
Brorriao  Caacxi 
ar*  larta,  Ibongb  bt 


efore  losg  refer 
.  Garden  Birket 


■a  1 77,Di/..— lull  had  better  keep  the  Hyaeliil}i-, 


yoor  oold  henre,  and  then  plant  onl  of  doon,  (od  diade  and  prolaet  tb< 
foUacaaUUleaclInt  The  ToUp.  if  w  IreUod  will  bloom  next  aaaaon.  anc 
nany  af  the  Mamliigi  will  force,  bat  ihe  Hyadntha  woald  b*  beutr  of  1 

.-  -  . .....  I.,—  V.,. _.__._.  ._._     SrerythlBg  dopaode  01 

"y  torn,  yellow.    Ton 


a  aower-bed  baton 


'rjr  trMWd  aa  Hyac^ba.    It  wia  wi 

1*  i9  a  Ttry' 
',  and  ooiar  the  balls  1  ai  1  laehee  deep,  w*  ba 
atari  ttrong  11  they  ar*  In  good  coadiUoB.  \ 
acRnuU  o(  yovr  gaa  apparatna.  We  agree  wi 
10  healed  copper  or  tin  plH.  are  better  than  ai 
Te  10  be  the  OMnacOBomigtl  a*  10  laellBg,  whl 
i*r  <-*MMI,  bat  do  sat  t»tf  the  heal  aa  ing. 


H  Dhi  Cut  (tf.j.-Oor 


It  yoor  I 

aiperieoea  eoladdea  with  th. 


o  make  all  Kmod.  but  If  t1 
Ktlad  before  tlie  appllca'J 


or  fronted  by  a  vail  of  4j  inchea  bnOt  wU  oiMM, 
I  aaooib  to  be  rammed,  weald  anawer  tar  aaah  a  pn- 
m  wet  puddling. 

in  CiMor  Udml.-lB  ^  iTOaida  where  tha  tnki 
lit  lo  the  Bioil  maBnarwilblirlek  and  eemMt,*Iln 
Irynw  m  the  MrTOandlag  aoll  will  aff«a(  tha  walli  at 
larea  and  craok.,  Ibrongh  whicta  tbe  water  wUl  fcapa 
icke  are  generally  loo  .null  to  admltaaeogh  of  c.m«t 
ut  If  the  openinf  i>  chipped  on  boih  oldH,  utj  ta  ta 
"ea  are  left  roagh.  aadtb**aar*  wall 


on  of  the  plutarer.  A  amali  opeolDg,  HSOf 
n  loch,  cannot  be  Mopped  ao  •IBeiaaay.  ll* 
1  by  meaa.  ot  >  OBO-inch  lead  pip*,  pafl*  HT.li 

leotlBg-plpee  do  little  to  tf 


aow.plpe,  erop  thoagh  the  Inch-pipe  ■»•  rofolaled  by  a 

FLOWRaHiiBoiH  FbAH  («,  S.  B.).~Tiit  dHlgB  ll  ao  pntty  IhK  *«  MUOt 

well  improTC  it,  and  Of  Ibo  plaBtlog  -0  may  lay  lb*  mow.    To  "*•  *• 

plaooonplelr,  bowFver.  ibc  two  endi  aboold  ba  ^baln-bordand,  aa  «A  m 

the  itdei,  If  the  poeltioo  will  admit  ot  It,  .ad  then  an  omAv  ""M*"*? 

In  ih.  centre.     The  llula  eirel*.  night  (ba  b.  plMtad  ott 


•acb . 

lall  npriiht  CTara 


white,  and  th.  chili 
gain  by  yoar  mode  o 


lent,  and  ao  to  plant  th*  eaatra  with  MaiWi  nri 

ra  with  t!:e  aan*,  that  th*  toor  aeroll*  Hlgbl  ki 

r  and  pain  of  pnrpi*.    TUa  woold  gtn  (laaMt 

nd  .Implldty,  bat  Dot  Ibe  nilrtr  tiib  r>^  wBI 

log. 

.d.).~ToBr  Apple  UBjav.    (TIImu  Ar*].- 

Bgh  to  Mod  m  tm  ir  lkm^^>«  vada^l 


jousKALor  Homunii/ruits  'JurDcorrAda  aASDnswR. 


KUfH  0*  TUdOa  HHtrtemt.'-S,  Lartrn  dl 
I,  TM  iWBfi  PwWlw  Rnol>pli  U  "  " 
>,  PWIiMRdiEl;  a.  FoiniMaB  w 


B*H*rna*ae«>v«pi:  11,  FUrtitMMH  mmw- 
hnd  of  LhiuI*  Pitannali  1  lod  t,  1  itiliiliia 


KETEOSOLOOICAL  OB8EBYATION8  in  tke  suburbs  of  London  for  the  week  ending  March  llih. 


KM   '     it.X 


Oranui  BHiin. 


CItu;  drlulj  ;  Aha  tan 
QoaAy,  Aold,  and  duap  i  r 


Clondr  ud  mW  j  ihsirvr  j  deaij  u 


FOUITKT.  BEE,  and  H01T8EHOLD  CHSOVICLE. 


THE  LAWS  OP  NATUEE 

IM  KSUTION  TO  PODLTXT  KBBPIMa  TBOV  A  COHXBICIII, 
POHTT  OP  TIEW, 

{dm^tuied  from  page  183.) 
3.  .Ira  the  egjt  not  i^setsd  fry  the  Ittat  ahiUl.  being  pacJccd  f— 
Althonfrh  the  jtra  are  pI«oed  in  boiling  water  the  internal 
temperature  never  exceeds  blood  beat,  and  as  eg^  are  not 
affected  b;  that  temperatnre.  which  ia  the  same  aa  that  at 
which  they  oome  bam  the  heo.  it  becomea  only  neceseorr  to 
•Toid  packing  the  «^ga  agunat  the  jars  without  a  lining  of 
<wooa-nut  reftae,  which  ought  to  be  perfectly  dry  and  used 
wanu  for  packing. 

i.  Boa  eon  you  teS  when  a  jar  it  mr-tight  ? — To  ascertain 
whether  a  jai  is  air-tight  when  empty  is  easy  enough ;  it  iE 
uarely  necessary  to  £11  the  jar  with  boiling  water,  and  when 
tbMOughly  warm  to  empty  out  the  water,  then  close  the  jar 
qnicUf  with  the  air-tight  cover,  and  place  it  inverted  in  a  tub 
of  cold  water.  The  air  in  the  jar,  thua  rarified,  will  be  con- 
densed by  the  oold  water.  If  not  perfectly  air-tight  some 
water  will  And  itewi^  into  the  jar,  which  can  be  ascertained 
by  opening  the  latter  a  few  hourt  afterwarde.  This  test, 
however  sunpte,  cannot  be  applied  to  filled  jars  as  it  woi^ 
be  necessary  to  open  the  jars  again.  Now,  this  very  eamt 
qneation  I  put  to  aeveial  pickling  firms,  and  obtained  thij 
anaatisfiuitory  reply  that  they  coneidar  when  jara  are  aii^ 
tight  when  empty  th^  will  beequallyao  when  filled.  This, 
kowerer,  cannot  be  depended  on  as  the  cover  uu^  fit  in 
»e  place  and  not  in  another,  ot  it  may  not  be  screwed 
lown  ao  much  at  one  time  aa  another.  i 

^  edit  you  al  any  ptriod  atctrtaia  whether  tke  jart  centimM 
fir-tigMf  \ 

S.  Which  are  t^  btit  air-tiglU  jora,  gLut  ot  rieneimra  %  J 

^leae  two  questions  I  wQl  endeavour  to  answer  unider  one  I 
lead,  and  to  prevent  my  being  considered  to  advocAte  one  I 
mnoi^le  moro  than  another  &om  an  interested  motive,  I 
Dost  mform  my  correrpondente  that  to  moet  acieutiflc  man 
adpoultry-bre^era  it  la  well-known  that  egg  preserving  has  ' 
Dnned  the  study  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  ohemiste  in 
iurope,  and  that  until  I  published,  through  Tua  Jocaxu,  or 
lOKTiGUi/iijKa,  my  aimple  and  yet  the  only  truly  effective  ' 
aode  of  preserving  e^a  for  any  length  of  time  no  satisfaotory 
Msaa  had  been  discovered.  The  intense  interest  this  dis-  ' 
oveiy  haa  created  thronghout  England  has  indnoed  me  to  , 
•oertain  which  of  the  profassed  air-tight  jars  are  really  so,  in 
tder  Uiat  Uie  public  may  not  lose  their  confidence  in  so  \ 
mportant  a  discovery  on  account  of  the  jars  not  being  to  be 
epended  <ni.  TliTough  the  kindnesa  of  an  eminent  flna  ia 
he  jMJkling  trade  I  have  been  enabled  to  make  exp^imenta 
>i4i  the  Tariou*  80-caUed  air-tight  jars,  few  of  whichrML^f  i 
rere  ao,  and  all  without  exception  objeetionaUe  on  account  of  i 
hdr  oonstnietion.  Then  there  came  another  inqiortant  eon-  ' 
ideratfanii  bow  oan  it  be  aacertMned,  when  the  jara  are  flnedt 
blether  tb^  are  air-tight,  and  how  long  thqririll  remain  ao  F 


These  important  defloiendes  in  air-tight  ja 
eggs  have  led  me  to  invent  a  jar  purfMaely  for  e_„ ,  _. 

and  which  jar  ia  not  only  penbotlj  air-tight,  but  it  will  ahow 
at  a  glance  whether  it  is  so,  and  how  long  it  remains  so,  by 
means  of  ita  potent  pneumatdo  eelf-indicating  cap.  I  haTe 
every  reaaon  bo  believe  that  these  jora  wiU  remain  air-tigbt 
for  any  number  cf  years,  and  that  the  eggs  preserved  in  them 
will  remain  as  &esh  aa  on  the  day  they  were  laid,  and  fit  for 
hatching  and  the  breakfast  table.  Now,  although  snch  jan 
can  also  be  made  of  glass,  which  would  have  the  advantage 
of  showing  the  eggs,  yet  when  it  ia  conaidered  that  glasa  la 
liable  to  crack  when  put  into  boiling  water,  partiaularly 
during  oold  weatJieT,  it  is  my  opinion  that  glazed  stoneware 
iferable.— O.  K.  6aiai.iN,  C.E. 


POULTEY  JUDGES. 

I  BXAi>  now  and  then,  in  your  paper  and  elsewhere,  of 

certain  Poultry  Club  whi^  is  to  dominate   over  local 

'  luiaooiationa  in  much  tiie  same  way  aa  monarchy  did  over 

Tendal  potentates,  and  the  change  is,  doubtleea,  a  good  (Hw 

in  prindple- 

At  the  aame  time  I  do  not  clearly  gather  the  scope 
af  the  Club's  proposed  operations.  Apart  from  the  eoM- 
blishment  of  a  standard  of  eicellenoe  (which  the  Club  hopes 
U>  setUe  hereafter,  and  which  I  hope  it  may,  and  that 
judiciously,  so  as  to  obtain  general  assent),  the  great  point 
made  seems  to  be  the  putting  down  of  "  dealer  judges,"  or, 
!  lu  aaemi-official  article  has  said,  "persons  who  sell  b^da." 
I  Sow,  in  horticultural  shows,  the  amateur  and  nuraeiTmaii^a 
I  classes  are  very  different ;  but  in  the  matter  of  poultry  tiw 
I  unataur  who  does  not  aell  off  his  aiuplua  stock  wheuerer 
ui  adequate  price  is  fortbcoming,  ia,  I  imagine,  a  rare  nudatj 
I  at  the  nucier  species.  Now,  if  the  habit  of  selling  Urda 
:  infillibly  perverts  the  moral  sense,  I  doubt  whether  mtaze 
I  rectitude  be  consistent  with  even  occaaional  bargains.  Win 
I  not  disqualiiy  at  once  all  who  keep  birds  the  value  of  whiiu 
irould  be  affected  by  competition,  including,  of  course,  all 
trhoee  relatives  or  Menda  may  be  in  that  predicament  f 
I  Living  in  an  out-of-the-way  locality,  I  know  nothing  aboat 
the  secret  history  of  the  matter;  but  it  seems  tome  invidioiH 
to  throw  reproach  on  a  chiss,  and,  if  aa  I  suppose,  it  be  a 
'  very  limited  class,  rather  an  ignoble  oi^ect  to  put  in  the 

foreground  of  the  programme. 
'  There  ia  no  royid  road  to  the  seleotion  of  jai^[es.  Cha- 
racter— tiiat  is,  reo<^!uiaed  skill  and  integrity — is  the  growth 
tif  eiperienoe  and  publicity.  There  are  different  kmds  of 
[>eople — Atat  and  slow,  bold  and  timid,  vulgar  and  "  genteel." 
inasaifioation  is  an  excellent  aid  to  natural  biatoiy,  but 
none  at  an  in  choosing  poultiy  judges,  any  more  than  the 
I.  olour  of  their  hiur. 

As  to  the  wisdom  of  special  arrangements  to  prevent 
jiidges'  acquaintance  with  the  ownership  of  the  pens,  wan 
mark  or  Indication  found  on  a  bird  at  once,  aa  I  am  tola, 
diaquolifiea  iti  and  it  is  propoeed  to  mark  the  pena  tat 
judging  ^art  from  the  numbers  in  the  eatal^ue,  ^ddi 
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might  be  oommnnicated  by  a  knavish  exhibitor  to  give  a 
one  to  a  ImaTiah  judge.  But  stireW  the  parties  in  coUasion, 
if  sooh  things  be,  would  be  moiEi  also  not  to  evade  any  suoh 
preottotion.  It  is  not  necessary  to  Imow  the  number,  for  a 
man  miqr  know  the  birds.  Is  not  broad  daylight  the  best 
preventiTe  to  cheating — ^viz.,  publicity  and  free  discussion 
among  the  poultry-loving  pubUc  ?  and  does  not  the  reliance 
on  secrecy  lead  to  a  kind  of  countermining — a  trial  of  skill 
between  the  party  that  insists  on  keeping  a  secret  and 
the  one  that  is  so  much  the  more  eairer  to  find  it  out  ? — 
T.  T.  

EXTEA  PHIZES  FOE  BUFF  COCHIN-CHmAS. 

(Cibculajl) 

Ths  additional  prizes  of  silver  cups  to  Buff  Cochins  at 
the  late  Birmingham  Shows  haviog  proved  of  suoh  import- 
ance to  the  brewers  of  this  variety  of  birds  as  to  make  it 
most  essential  that  these  extra  prizes  should  be  continued, 
in  &ct  extended,  I  have  consulted  some  of  the  moat  influen 
tial  breeders  upon  this  sul:gect,  all  of  whom  have  promised  j 
to  subscribe  £2  each;  and  I  may  add  that  in  consulting  I 
Captain  Heaton  he  most  liberally  promised  that  if  ^820  could  ' 
be  collected  he  would  give  j65  himself  to  make  the  amount 
JB26,  to  be  divided  as  follows : — viz.,  j£5  silver  cup  to  each 
old  and  young  birds,  £5  cup  for  the  best  single  cock,  £5  cup 
for  the  best  pair  of  hens,  and  a  £6  cup  for  the  best  pair  of 
puUets.  Thus  divided,  all  breeders  would  have  a  good  chance 
of  obtaining  a  most  desirable  honour ;  and  to  enable  this  to 
be  done  the  amount  must  be  subscribed  before  the  Birming- 
ham prize-list  is  published,  so  that  the  extra  prizes  may 
appear  in  the  same,  and  gain  publicity  in  the  catalogue  at 
the  time  of  the  Show — a  matter  so  important,  and  which  | 
coold  not  be  done  last  year  in  consequence  of  the  amount 
not  being  subscribed  until  after  the  prize-lists  were  pub- 
lished.   It  is  proposed  that  these  prizes  shall  be  given  for 
general  competition,  and  you  being  a  breeder  and  exhibitor 
of  Buff  Cochins  will,  I  am  sure,  estimate  the  importance  of 
these  extra  prizes,  and  forward  your  subscription  at  once, 
that  the  necessary  amount  may  bo  made  good.    Mr.  Lythall, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Show,  has  kindly  offered  to  receive  all 
subscriptions  and  provide  cups,  which  will  be  presented  to 
the  successfrd  exhibitor  on  the  first  day  of  the  Show. 

Yonr  prompt  attention  will  oblige  yours,  most  respectfully, 
Hbhst  Tomijnson,  BalsaU  HeaUi  Road,  Birmingham, 

[It  will  be  evident  to  our  readers,  from  the  circular  issued 
by  Mr.  Tomlinson,  that  those  amateurs  who  feel  an  interest 
inbreeding  Cochins  are  busily  exerting  themsel^ses  to  offer 
some  additional  valuable  prizes  t-o  be  competed  for  in  oon- 
junetion  with  those  appointed  by  the  Birmingham  Com- 
mittee at  the  Show  to  be  held  in  Bingley  Hall  next 
December. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  these  "  five  extra  silver  cups  for 
Cochins  "  are  to  be  allotted  to  a  variety  of  domestic  poultry, 
peifaape  the  most  popular  and  useful  of  any,  we  cannot 
doubt  but  that  the  amount  required  will  be  readily  obtained, 
particularly  as  we  understand  more  than  half  the  money 
requisite  is  even  already  in  hand.  It  will,  however,  be 
necessary  for  subscribers  to  give  notice  of  their  intention  to 
become  aiders  of  this  movement  as  speedily  as  possible,  for 
by  10  doing  it  will  allow  of  a  list  of  the  additional  premiums 
appearing  in  the  forthcoming  Birmingham  prize  schedule  to 
be  issued  in  about  a  month  hence ;  and  it  will  also  make  it 
certain  that  the  names  of  those  parties  who  may  eventually 
prove  Buccessfiil  will  be  printed  in  the  Birmingham  cata- 
logue.] 

SCHEDULES  OF  POULTRY  SHOWS. 

SuBKLT  your  correspondent  **  Y.  B.  A.  Z."  wrote  the  post- 
script to  his  article  without  reflection.  If  I  received  a  cata- 
logue or  list  of  prizes  of  the  Bradford  Show,  which  contained 
no  prizes  for  Brahmas,  and  the  Committee  afterwards  re- 
aolYed  to  make  a  class  for  those  birds  and  to  offer  prizes  for 
them,  ought  not  the  Secreta^  at  once  to  have  mrwarded 
me  an  amended  catalogue  P  The  catalogue  was  sent  to  me 
without  any  application  from  me ;  and,  as  such,  the  Secretary 
of  a  poultiy  Bhowkeepe,  or  ought  to  keep,  the  names  of  those 
to  whom  prise  lifts  haTe  beoi  forwarded,  and  he  ought  to 
ha^B  •ani  an  amanded  <»e  to  all  who  had  received  the  fizit. 


At  all  events,some  Brahma  breeders  had  amended  catalognea 
sent  them,  otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  exhibition  of 
that  class,  and  no  prizes  awarded.  The  effect  of  sending 
them  only  to  a  few  instead  of  to  all  certainly  limited  the 
competition  and  leaves  it  open  to  remark.  Pooltqr  Ccnoa- 
mittees  and  Secretaries  should  be  like  Csssar^s  wife,  not 
only  without  fault,  but  above  suspicion.— J.  Wbioht,  Oiwrch 
Street,  Woodbridge,  SujfbUc 


P0ULTEY-E:EEPIXG  FEOM  a  COMMfiBCIAL 

POINT  OF  YIEW. 

"Neho,"  the  defender  of  "C.  S.  J.,"  has  my  best  thanks 
for  his  kindly  lecture  as  to  what  is  required  to  establish  the 
success  of  anything  now-a-days.  I  do  not  find  fault  with  lus 
opinion  as  regards  the  profits  poultry  breeding  will  yield, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  actual  statistics  of  my  system  on 
a  large  scale,  I  can  only  reiterate  what  I  stated  in  my  reply 
to  "  C.  S.  J."  There  are,  however,  a  few  assertions  with 
which  I  beg  ta  differ,  oven  with  "  Nbmo." 

1st.  Were  it  not  for  sanguine  minds  few  improvements 
would  ever  be  carried  out,  and  were  even  the  minimum 
profits  given  there  would  still  be  found  many  persons  who 
would  with  just  as  good  reasoning  reduce  it  bdow  sero. 

2nd.  The  artificial  hatching  can  be  entirely  dispensed 
with  in  my  system,  as  for  every  1000  hens,  I  can  rear  at 
least  10,000  chickens,  and  under  any  circumstances  it  wiU 
only  be  resorted  to  to  hatch  chickens  when  hens  have  ceased 
to  be  broody.    As  to  whether  my  system  of  artificial  hatch- 
ing is  superior  to  that  of  Cantelo  or  any  other,  I  may  state 
that  I  do  not  claim  any  originality,  but  rest  the  euccess  onlv 
on  the  well-known  law  of  a  uniform  temperature  at  which 
there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  to  hatch  chickens,  and 
this  uniform  heat  can  be  maintained  either  by  manual  or 
mechanical  means,  which  are  well  known  to  engineers,  and 
which  will  be  described  in  some  subsequent  Number  of  this 
Journal,  under  the  laws  of  nature  in  relation  to  poultry- 
keeping.    The  failure  of  Cantelo,  and  others,  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  the  hatching,  but  solely  to  the  rearing  of  the 
chickens.    Nov7,  this  is  my  system,  and  on  it  I  rest  the ' 
success  of  poulta^-breeding,  and  though- 1  do  not  intend  to 
rely  on  artificial  hatching,  yet  I  shall  entirely  depend  on 
artificially  rearing  all  the  chickens,  whether  hatched  by  a 
h  ')<  or  by  an  apparatus. 

3rd.  My  system  of  breeding  poultry  and  its  profits  can  no 
more  be  judged  by  the  present  mode  than  rulwaj  travel- 
ling when  first  projected  could  from  the  old  stage  coaches. 
For  its  success  it  will  require  a  staff  of  servants,  and  a  sub- 
division of  labour,  then  a  good  disciplinarian  aa  superin- 
tendent, and  the  whole  will  form  a  piece  of  mechanism  which 
will  work  with  the  gpreatest  precision,  and  afford  such  sta- 
tistics as  will  surprise  sceptics..  To  carry  this  out  is  a  mere 
matter  of  money  and  will,  whether  by  a  private  individual, 
or  a  public  company ;  but  the  idea  of  an  association  of  work- 
ing partners  to  attend  to  fowls,  is  simply  ridiculous,  and 
I  doubt  whether,  if  they  could  be  found,  they  would  long 
remain  a  united  family. 

4th.  If  "  Neuo  "  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  artide 
on  natural  hatching,  No.  198,  he  will  find  that  I  advooato 
natural  hatching  and  artificial  rearing.  Has  it  ever  ooenrred 
to  him  in  estimating  the  annual  profi  of  a  hen,  to  charge  to 
her  credit  the  hatcMng  of  one  or  two  broods*  whioh  snie^ 
is  more  valuable  than  the  number  of  eggs  she  coidd  ley  in 
twenty-one  days  ? — Gbo.  E.  Gstbun,  C.E. 


The  Ibish  Eoo  Trade. — At  the  annual  aoir^e  of  the  batter 
and  egg  merchants  of  Glasgow,  Mr.  Patrick  Meehso.  who 
occupied  the  chair,  mentioned  the  following  particnlscs  re- 
garding the  import  of  eggs  from  Ireland  into  Glasgow. 

"  That  the  butter  and  egg  trade  is  becoming  of  consider- 
able importance  there  can  be  no  question.  I  will  cfolj  rsflur 
to  one  item  in  it  Both  Derry  companies  have  ran  six 
steamers  weekly,  carrying  each  an  averure  of  100  ImeB  of 
eggs ;  and  I  thhik  we  may  safely  allow  IGO  boxes  from  CoAr 
Diu>lki,  and  Bel&st— in  all  700  boxes  per  ireek»or  96,iliQ0 
per  year.  The  average  price  per  box  is  JB^  no  that  the 
annual  value  of  the  eggs  imported  into  -this  d^  alonis  Is 
little  short  of  ^0800,000.'^ 


jomirAti'  OP  •BOvnotaafirBM  um  ootrlob  oAADancB. 
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GOLD  AND  SILVEE  PHEASAWTS. 
Wi  ih^n  fe«l  obligad  if  our  Madera  and  omtiibutan  will 
infttm  u  whan  the  eullMt  Oolden  ttad  Silver  PlMMant'e 
itggt  Mtt  kid.  It  will  also  be  giring  much  raal  plaaniTe  if 
t£^  win  note  tiie  adTent  of  ooz  birdB  of  »Mk([e  and  one 
waiUan.  Hsnj  ot  na  who,  perforce,  ore  obliged  to  lire  in 
towB  or  towni,  have  onf  reminieoGnceB.  'Wa  reooUeot  ihc 
note;  wa  know  tho  spot  where  wa  oaed  to  see  the  first 
Swallow ;  to  hear  the  fint  Nightingale ;  and  the  "  Vol  du 
pa^'  ia  nifflciantl7  strong  upon  ua,  to  enable  na  to  enter 
"  "f  into  the  faeluiga  of  the  emigianta  in  Anatralia,  who 
~~im  fbr  eaoh  other  toand  the  door  of  a  honse  in 
«  wh«n  the  firat  Skylark  was  to  be  heard. 


tuOf  ij 


DOE  EABBIT8  S^EGLECTIXG  THEIE  TOUSG 
I  KUF  a  Tarjetj  of  doe  rabbits,  and  afler  they  had  tnanj/ 
jotm]^  ones,  ^  (^  which  lived  and  did  well,  I  was  greatly 
■nrpcHed  to  find  that  tbe  next  time  they  had  litt^  the 
JOQB^  one*  were  soattered  all  over  the  hntcbea  and  left  td 
die.  As  tliiswaa  done  byallof  them  1  conoladed  that  it  wat 
owing  to  the  way  in  which  they  were  fed,  and  ao  it  proved 
I  thmk  if  "  J.  N."  (your  correepondeat)  feeds  them  in  tbc 
fidlowing  maimer  he  will  not  be  disappointed : — Oats  and 
bran  tmce  a-day,  a  little  mora  than  they  con  eat  at  the 
time,  and  cabbage  leaves.  OfiW  the  does  water,  and  wbea 
they  have  yonne  ones  give  in  addition  a  spoonfol  of  fine 
middling*  miiod  with  pea  chaff  and  water. — S.  6. 


SWAEiONG  VBE8PS  8T0KIFYING. 
WsKV  jonr  oorrespondent  "J.  B,  B."  in  No.  193,  com- 
monicated  his  experience  "  that  hivee  permitted  to  swarm, 
if  forward,  will  yield  a  larger  harvest  of  honey  than  they 
wooM  do  if  kept  on  the  ooDserTative  principle,"  I  en>reaaed 
in  No.  196,  the  opinion  that  either  Uie  wom-ont  cxm£tion  of 
the  qneene  of  lua  atorifled  hives,  or  something  radically 
wrong  with  theii  management,  hod  induced  this  invidione. 


ButMqiuntly  (in  No.  aOO)  "J,  E.  B."  wna  good  enough 
'  t»  fitTOUr-  DB  with  the  history  and  mode  of  treatment 
adopted  with  his  three  storified  hives  A,  B,  and  C,  at  the 
MOW  thne  qnotiBg  Diienon  in  support  of  his  opinicm.  If 
the  lyrtem  of  management  of  your  correspondent  be  a 
coonterpart  of  that  recommended  by  his  celebrated  oonti- 
nental  aathori^,  I,  too,  most  sabecribe  to  tie  doctrine  that 
the  •nbdivision  of  hives  augments  the  hooey  liarvest  in  tnoh 


I  have  no  wish  to  undnly  criUciae  the  manipnlations  of 
any  of  the  brotherhood,  the  olyect  of  "onr  Jonnial"  being, 
M I  nnderstand  it,  that  each  correspondent  is  at  fall  liberty 
ft*  the  general  good,  to  detail  his  system  and  experiences,  be 
they  successes  or  reverses,  aud,  iiideed,  so  far  has  this  been 
earned  out  in  "oni'  comer"  as  to  elicit  a  fkvourabla  com- 
pariaon  with  our  neighbonis  of  the  poultry  aud  flond  departs 
mintB.  "J.  E.  B.,"  however,  expresses  a  wish  "for  any 
jaturmation,"  and  I  enlgoin  the  foUowing  remarks,  with  the 
■inoare  hope  that  they  may  assist  him  "  to  obtain  a  better 
nmlt  tor  the  fbtnie." 

Pfrst,  then,  ae  to  queens,  your  correspondent  seems  quite 
alive  to  the  importance  of  having  young  and  vigoroos  ones 
at  tha  head  of  his  stocks,  and  tliey  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  mncii  at  &ult.  I  may  here  remark  that  I  qnite  agree 
with  "A  r.iMniB«nm»  Bbk-kxxpbs"  tbatqaeens  of  non- 
twarming  colonies  are  oftenar  changed  than  ia  gemerally 
■tq^Msed.  I  had  an  t^iportanity  of  seeing  in  a  strong 
rteriSed  stock  of  a  fKend  last  snmmer  twelve  months  tlie 
qnani,  whose  tattered  wings  and  decrepid  condition  bespoke 
aiUasua  old  age,  yet  notwithstanding  this  tbe  stock  did 
nnaifcably  w^  last  season — a  proof  that  this  venerable 
monaroh  lud  been  supplanted  by  a  yontfaful  rival. 

The  grand  error  of  your  oorreapondent,  and  one  which  is, 
I  am  alhud,  too  common  in  localities  whera  the  storifying 
^■tem  ia  neither  iiraotised  nor  nndentood,  ia  a.  too  limited 
n  anthinities  are  pioiie  to  UU  into  a 


•oribod  U  "  11  or  IS  Iwdiaa  sqoare  by  9  or  10  dem,~-MDd 
yet  the  population  batehad  ont  In  this  nnny  afiir  ma 
Bxpeoted  to  fill  with  pnte  Iwn^  two  end  bom  of  ifanflar 
KM  beaidec  tiwea  ball  glMses.  An  tbe  manr  oon^ainta 
of  want  of  Boeeeea  wi&  tliis  Un  to ba  wondered  ait  No 
ventilBtion  in  sndi  dnannstanoea  oovld  pmrent  ^h«r  brood 
in  the  end  boiea  or  the  esoi^  ot  mrma.  By  the  waj, 
with  a  good  lengthy  low  antMnoe  and  fhir  shelter  (Mm  tbe 
hot  Btmshine  during  the  woridng  season  beee  an  themselves 
the  best  ventilators. 

Need  we  go  ftartlier  for  a  second  example  than  the  ad- 
vertising columns  of  "our  Journal P"  The  fkmiliar  Qlns- 
tration  of  Hesara.  Neighbour's  shallow  straw,  so  galled 
" '  ittage  hive,"  with  its  three  bell-glasses,  to  the  eye  of  the 
'^'1  storifyer  is  nothing  mora  than  a  lady's  prat^  t(^. 
J.B  lb  right,  nay  more,  humane,  to  cramp,  and  oonae- 
i^uently  impair,  the  energies  of  a  good  aneen  within  tbe 
limits  of  a  single  box,  keeping  her  wandering  in  denwir 
over  the  combe,  in  rain  seeking  in  her  cucmnwiibed 
breeding  space  fracant  cells  to  anbnrden  herself  of  bar 
e^gs  ?  Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  she  ahoold,  tmdei  each 
circnmstances.  quit  the  hive  with  a  swarm  in  diagiiat,  even 
although  her  condition  be  sach  as  to  eanse  her  to  inp  to 
the  ground  a  short  distance  from  her  hire,  or,  mora  g«neral]f, 
contrary  to  her  instincts,  ascend  into  the  super  and  there 
deposit  her  eggs  7 

It  must  ba  apparent  to  tbe  bee-keeper  deairons  of  kea^ng 
his  bees  on  thv  non-swarming  principle,  that  he  mnst  aSbrd 
them  breeding  apace  equal  at  least  to  what  they  would  have 
received  in  fresh  hives  had  they  swarmed,  and  it  would  be 
manifestly  unjust  to  draw  a  comparison  <^  tbe  fruits  of  the 
labonrs  of  a  popnlation  hatched  out  in  the  area  of  one  box 
with  that  of  say  three  others. 

Battoretumto  "J.E.B.'s"  case.  His  first-mentioned 
hive  A,  he  tells  us,  "was  located  in  a  I4|-inch  Woodbury 
frame  hive  "  .  .  .  "  Supered  in  May  with  a  box  13  inchea 
by  7.  When  this  super  "  was  two-thirds  filled,  slipped 
'  in  a  irama  or  eke ;  and  when  the  hive  became  crowded  a 
'  second  frame,  exactly  like  the  first,  that  is  3  inohea  deep, 
I  was  introduced  as  before,  both  between  the  super  and  the 
I  itock."  "Inspiteof theampleaccommodationthnsafforded, 
assisted  by  ventilation,  the  hive  threw  ont  a  swarm  on  tbe 
18th  Jnne."  .  .  .  "The  bees  ultimately  nearly  filled 
the  top  box  with  fine  honey,  and  carried  tbeir  comba  down 
into  the  inBeTt«d  frames,  but  the  total  yield  of  honay  Aid 
'  aot  exceed  32  lbs." 

The  cause  of  the  escape  of  the  swarm,  and  tha  abort 
field  of  honey  from  this  stock,  is  solely  attributable  to  over- 
'  anlarged  super  and  limited  breeding  apace.  To  aid  in 
:  ivoiduig  brood  4  inches  is  deep  enough  for  a  fhll  widtli 
duper,  unless  the  space  can  be  given  gradually  a»  ia  Mr. 
Pox'a  moat  ingenious  "adjuater-hiva,"  but  stUl  that  hive 
uid  the  plan  of  eking  snpen  are  open  to  the  obJeoUoa  <^ 
lasa  or  more  nnfllled  oomb,  completed  work  bein^  idw^a 
I  jnoet  deaiiable,  whether  the  comb  be  for  the  a^axua^  own 
I  isble  or  tha  market.  Had  your  oorreapondent  plaoed  Ida 
Irames  on  ekea,  beneath  the  stock  instead  of  the  snpar,  with 
It  still  ftirther  enla^ement  of  breeding  space  aa  reqnbed, 
tbe  resnlt  would  in  all  probability  have  been  the  letentten 
afthe  swarm,  and  from  the  vastly  increased  body  of  reapers 
ii  very  different  honey  harvest. 

Tbe  management  of  tha  seoond  mentioned  hive  B  was 
Eiomewhat  similar.  It  waa  located  in  a  still  less  box,  llf 
by  9,  and  supered  also  too  extensively  "with  a  box  th« 
same  siie  as  the  stock!"  .  .  .  "The  bees  weie  very 
xlow  in  availing  themselves  of  the  room  alTorded  them,"  lot 
Che  very  good  reason  they  did  not  then  and  there  reqidra  it, 
and,  aa  was  to  be  expected,  "  sent  out  a  swann."  .... 
"  Two  shallow  boxes  were  auccessively  introdnoed  between 
the  st«ck  and  the  super,  and  toward*  U)6  middle  of  Jnly 
tbe  hive  waa  also  cadired."  I  may  hint  tiut  placing  an 
empty  box  between  a  stock  hive  and  an  aD-bat-filled  aoper 
is  considered  bad  practice  by  tbe  sfanifyer,  as  ha  therebr 
luns  the  risk  of  tha  bees  rifling  it  of  its  contents,  possibh' 
trith  tha  idea  that  it  is  then  b^ond  their  control,  a  seoond 
super  is  always  better  plaoed  above  the  filling  one. 

The  Uiird  hive  C  had  RD  inferior  queen,  and  yielded  30  Iba. 
of  honey,  its  managesneDt  is  not  stated. 

I  qiute  agree  with  yooi  correapondent  that  ii 
such  aa  hie  owi^  where  awarma  are  early,  the  yield  must  c 
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tnat  mwsh  note  hitanxMj  tliMi  Ii«re  in  th«  nnoongenUl 
BorUi,  a  Ka]t  svann  bdoff  «  nue  a^ht  I  hare  long  longed  for, 
batluTeystto  M«.  lumye^erieneaaftlie  twoa/atemitha 
amimiitg  and  the  atori^^Iiie.  the  latter  has  iii*Miabl7  been 
'^''  ~  oatpleaaaat, leaat tTonUeMne, uiddeoidAdlf  (from tha 
a  ^eld  of  tjie  fineal  oomb)  bf  &r  the  moat  ptoBtable. 

udladdei 


RTeaterji 
u  a  pom 


nagoodM 


^g 


hire  doM  not  nuke  Rome 
is  proportionate]?  great. 

In  B  oold  wet  Bununer  Uie  immenaa  popidation  of  a  atrong 
■torifled  atook  keepa  uf  an  inTariabty  high  temperatore, 
and  breeding  goes  on  tuinterraptadlfi  irhen  odd  fine  di^s 
oooor  the  amount  of  honey  then  oollected  ia  amazing; 
Indeed,  to  look  on  luoh  a  ealon;^  in  fnU  operation  on  a  warm 
d»  to  tbe  enthnaiatic  qtiuiai)  is  a  aight  moat  feasant  to 
Miold,  while,  during  similar  oold  backward  weather  the 
iniiiatee  of  a  half-filled  box,  oontinning  to  awann,  instead  of 

Inneaaing  in  a  aimilax  tatio,  have  enongb  to  do  to  ' 

aaoffldent  temperature  for  comb-'bnildinK. 

I  KOoUeet  of  oalliug  on  an  old  farTnerfa  Tei7  experienoed 
bee-keeper  of  the  old  school)  dnrine  one  of  the  late  bad 
Masons,  and  in  passing  throngh  his  garden  asked  him  how 
hia  beea  were  getting  on,  he  told  me  he  was  feeding  his 
■wanna  to  keep  them  alive.  I  then  pnt  the  question.  How, 
he  being  in  a  mach  better  localit;  and  onlf  three  miles  off,  I 
ahonld  be  getting  from  while  he  was  ^ving  to  his  bees  P  He 
aeemed  incredoloiis.  I  was  only  qnuzing  him.  I  invited 
him  to  come  and  sea.  The  geDoine  delight  of  the  old  man 
on  inspeoting  and  oareCullj  weighing  between  his  hands  a 
buidsome  oct^^on  snper  joet  tuen  off,  and  his  attempts  to 
nuse  the  high  pile  of  octagon  boxes  from  whence  it  had 
been  removed,  the  greateat  b»e  marvel  of  hia  lif^  was  qnite 
a  tieat  to  its  owner. — A  BsNrBswBHiu  Bu-nXPiB. 


noDld,  therefore,  be  quite  an  experiment ;  still  it  is  one  that 
we  ahonld  have  no  hesitation  in  trying  in  anoh  a  honae  as 
vonrs,  and  with  little  doubt  of  its  snocess,  if  the  hivoa  be 
shaded  in  snmmer. 

It  ia  generally  rather  diffloult  to  obtain  both  swania  aad 
honey  in  the  same  season ;  bnt  we  shonld  begin  by  pntting 
on  email  anpera  (to  contain,  say  6  to  8  lbs.  eadi),  in  A^iril. 
These  will  have  little,  if  any,  effect  in  deljjing  awarmilig, 
and  may  very  probably  be  filled.  Hodemte  sopeta  maj 
poeeibly  be  obtained  from  the  fiiat  ewarma,  if  tlie  aaaaon  be 
a  good  one,  and  yon  may  also  pnt  supers  on  the  old  stodt  aa 
you  propose,  but  these  cannot  be  relied  on  to  prevent  tbe 
issue  of  after-awazms.  Should  any  auah  result,  their  stona 
may  be  appropriated  at  the  end  of  tlie  honey  harveat,  and 
the  bees  united  to  Uiose  stocks  which  are  intended  to  stand 
the  winter.] 


BANCIDITY  IN  BUTTKB. 
AxoNa  all  yonr  correspondents  who  have  written  npen 
the  sut^eot  of  rancid  butter,  I  do  not  ase  that  any  has 
suggested  a  remedy  which  I  have  found  eOoisnt.  I  dmya 
when  setting  the  milk  pnt  into  each  pan  a  pinob  of  aise 
(refined  ssl^tre) ;  also  in  winter  put  water  just  snffidant 
to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  in  snmmn  oold  water, 
f  bare  continued  this  system  for  manyyaaas,  and  my  fcvtter 
is,  and  always  has  been  excellent. — Q.  A.  E. 


BEaiNNIHO  BBE-EEEFIKG. 

I  Dxsina  to  attempt  bee-keeping,  and  would  foel  obliged 
for  some  information  as  to  bow  to  proceed.  I  have  oom- 
inenoed  hy  haying  a  swarm  of  the  1st  of  Blay  of  last  year  in 
a  oommoa  straw  hire. — YoaxsHina. 

[Payne's  hivea  are  very  good,  and  may  be  obtained  at  a 
moderate  price  of  Messrs.  Neighbonr,  149,Begent  Street,  and 
ISlt  Holbom.  We  prefer  them  somewhat  larger  than  Ur. 
Fnne  recommends. 

If  you  want  to  increaae  your  stock  by  swarming  ^on  most 
BOt  put  on  a  super.  If,  on  the  other  nand,  yon  wish  to  ^ 
hon^  and  would  prefer  pnrohasing  what  swarms  you  require, 
a  fbU-sized  super  should  be  putonin  ApriL  Do  not  attempt 
to  transfer  the  bees  to  anotnet  hire. 

A  plug  of  hard  dry  wood  should  be  tightly  fitted  into  th« 


■tie  to  support  the  floor  board  (whioh  aboald  be  of  wood,  n 
stone)  and  hire  withont  risk  of  a  ouiaiie.  Let  the  hir 
fooe  uy  pdut  fi«m  south-east  to  sonw-weat,  bnt  when  o 


fixed  never  vary  their  aspect  either  summer  or  winter. 
Neither  most  you  remove  the  milk-pan,  which  is  qnit«  aa 
neoessaiy  for  protection  from  the  summer's  aun  and  showers 
■■  from  the  winter's  runs  and  snow.] 


BEES  IN  A  GBBBNHOnSB. 

I  Bi.TB  a  gi«enhonae  with  s  glass  roof  and  fhmt,  sonth 
aspect,  and  a  glass  end  with  a  liill  east  a^ect  Hay  T  uso 
tlie  eastern  end  of  the  house  for  a  bee-house,  making  a  snf. 
fident  entrance  between  the  bricks  for  each  hive— say  three  ? 

I  am  only  a  young  bee-master  i  having  bought  two  stocks 
last  antnmn.  I  wish  to  work  them  this  summer  on  the  de- 
priving ^stem,  and  I  also  wish  to  inerease  them  to  foai- 
stocks  this  season.  Can  I,  after  they  have  each  thrown  oS 
a  swarm,  cut  the  hole  in  the  top  of  the  straw  hive,  and  affii 
an  adapting-board  with  super,  and  so  obtain  some  honcf 
this  season  from  Qia  stock  hives,  as  wril  as  from  the  swarms, 
shonld  they  bo  eady  enough?  or  must  I  w^  until  the 
■eoond  swum  comes  olf,  if  I  find  there  is  a  probatdUty  of  a 
•aoond  swarm  coming  F—W.  H.  P.,  (hferd. 

rwe  have  norc  kaowa  Iwm  kept  In  a  greenhoase,  and  it 


OtJB  LETTEE  BOX. 

»ia  DuTuu  { IT.  2. /. ) .— Toor  BuUBB^  aksol  Uw  ikni 

iiu  Ulb,  tciBBd  u  (Hill,  luni  bur  ud  r«ae«OBMd,  cock  iH>ari  ■«, 

ilwt  win  s*l]«d  "  Kmokla "  BiatuBS,  aat  wwn  ni  laon  acmmaa 

•ffit  tft  thu  UiST  in  now.    TMr  hin  ilws}!  tan  wsaUcnd  siMlInt 

Oun  CsDU  (/.  Voridn).— WrtW  la  Kt.  BtHj,  lit,  Kosnt  Smat, 
irMmor  Bqur«,  ■CiUof  ui  bim  wbU  jon  isqilis  W  Marty  t«  Amnios. 

BiBiuTwaoin.vO>iflAHiH».-'"T.  B.  A.!,"  larcDctBpnKiinsf 
It  tMb  nlUioo,  In  bli  endtiTosi  le  wllcUaa  tba  mIbIi  of  othtn,  Hr* :  — 

OndgnUf  li  bu  bcoom  u  cMkbllibsS  mi  M  Uall  Ossu  hsss  to  dbb. 
indfoid  bu  Mt  Ibc  txsmpli  Id  mil  Om  bnsdi.''  Now,  ths  mma  Iblac  hu 
•sountodoutb*  tbiaitocMTtlaes  Uil.  ir<'T.  B.  a.Z."  «lll  nad  n» 
l>  tOtnm  I  abiU  ta  aUd  to  ftunlib  bla  with  srtss.UMi  wd  cMUhbh  tar 
Ml-l-t-4.-WiLUulmni>,  atnUry,  Sml^B  mt*  OtUtr  Fab  .'»'«. 
iMmal  AifBietitm. 

Za«  Arm  A  Fsniiiia  TnFiunas  (Atw  JHmras).— Wbia  wiMr 
miM  •(■•  wtU  Bhill,  ukd,  U  nni  w«t«  to  brisk  oosi  vos  wmlJ  Bad  s 
pwUsl  rsuon  ot  tb*  ^Ik  mid  wUu,    Iksj  iptll  wtllMu  plefcBnf  In  ndi 

(OiRa).— Tnr  IndiBf  Is  tool ;  bat  «•  nd 

~'^" —  tkstasiUisKHk.  loBwUl 

. , , . iliaBManasulihiDf  thsa 

..-„ Tbe fddsarsla of  AiidlBf  !•  to ftTSia !■•(•■  Iharirtll  ras 

■Iter  It,  tad  sSTcr  to  aUow  ■  swnsi  to  b  «■  tts  iitaDd.  ^bsr  srs  dlMr*« 
snlswli,  sad  ksow  vbiii  thaj  hits  (aoach. 

Osiuvx*  PonraT  (/.  C.  £.].— All  ToalbT  IH  M  s  swulB  sea  (bsiat  ia 
nod  bMlth  ud  BadUkn),  in  o»«diai«s  ta  tts  la«  ot  ■atan,  wbrthv 
dursbrauslswUb  ibMaoraot;  bstUdgssast  lasrWM  tbrii  beaaOHr 
to  withdnw  bim.  TbapoMitahWiRBekaMiria  to  lafU  ■qnsMsaot 
aondltloB,  sfto'  «laht  or  bIm  maitba.  Ths  mmbS  fssr  I*  iSMrall*  tts 
bHt.  ns  AjlMbstT  Ut  soooMt.  Oimt«  frsnoti  livUi«.  Murfafla 
lb*  viBUr,  Mpedillj  lb»  Ajlmtmrj.     Ton  ma;  wlblr  •■(  tbi  afp  tnk  ■ 

FssMsa  Fowu  roK  Kxsisrnm  (Jair).— Oroaadgsta,  mini  wtlh  adl^ 
■»  iba  bMt  fend ;  ir  tbi  bird  la  low  In  B«b,  sad  da*  pfusis,  bA  loaM 
~~~~  ~  '«  f9t  1*  s  atwdTMtus.    It  toasts 

M  aciiut  th<  bird. 

■  BoiV*  PoDLnr  Eit«Li«a»CTTtCT— Wwr}.--Hl>«sliiaaa 

nnitbit  tb«lhb  la  qi 


bur,  Eu.,  Mdb: 
ulbnUoiu  joa  nfci  1». 

BrnruTOB  Htnu.— Umui.  .ftlKhbonr  »  Sob  iabni  a. 
wroM  la  U>tlD(  ibu  tbH*  Uno  sra  not  to  bs  panbissd  In  L( 
bat*  tbm  U  Iboli  ibopo  Id  H*i«nt  BusM  sad  Bslbsm. 

fMmx  IW.  L. L.},^-Aay  onvtsr «M  sMMrsM  oa^ sad, It Biti d 
wood,  tli*fraasJoiBicd,oalTradu«sat««o(bri«b%  not  BxatisMb 
■adtboroof  ■owTrtwttbs^iKWt.tUgsWbsTssdlrirteC  I 


JOUSHIL  or  HOBmcnLTUBB  iXD  OOTTAaE  aiBOEHBa. 
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GAUDEN   IMPLEMENTS. 

'  T  is  often  reeonunended 
to  ULe  (utranUf^ 
of  the  longeveo- 
■ —    and   (tene- 
,        ,'    leia    bnBj 
•  days  of  tlio  win- 
I  tor,     in     taking 
i  atock  of  the  nar- 
dea,  and  looking 
np    such   thiuea 
>  neecsfarj'  Bod  convenient   for 
j  canning  on  the  hiisiiiesa  of  the  garden 
'  daring  the  ensiling  leason ;   ana  such 
tdviiM,,   howerer    ufion   rqwated,   oan 
scarcely  be  over-eatimated. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  advisable  to  decide  at  once  what 
nltenttions,  improremcnts,  and  transolanting  are  to  be 
OMiiod  ont ;  then  to  ascertain  as  nearW  as  possible  what 
aevds,  plaoU,  &o.,  will  be  required  ;  then,  again,  to  look 
orer  the  stock  of  todi  and  imploments,  to  see  that  they 
■Ki  in  good  repair,  and  to  ascertain  what  additions  should 
be  made  to  them.  It  is  of  Uie  utmost  important  where 
neatness  and  expedition  in  pcrformiDg  the  work  of  the 
garden  is  desired,  that  the  workman  ahoold  be  supplied 
with  proper  toc^,  and  these  in  good  oondition,  for,  how- 
ever true  it  is  that  a  good  workman  never  finds  fault 
with  his  tools,  it  is  eqaaUj  true  that  any  workman, 
whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  will  perform  his  work 
better  with  a  good  tool  than  with  a  bad  one. 

2Tow,  we  ofton  meet  in  gardening  books  with  reminders 
is  re&nitue  to  planting,  ^terin^,  sowing,  Ac.,  bnt  as  fi- 


st my  own  espor 


;j° 


I,  I  have  met  with  very  few 


indznetive  articles  relabve  to  garden  tools.  Why  they 
an  BO  seldom  mentioned,  is  certainly  not  beoauae  the 
nbject  is  of  less  importance  than  l^ose  aboT<e  Bamnd,  for 
I  have  known  instances  where  variona  totds  and  imjde- 
Ments  of  somewhat  costly  m^e  were  I^yin^  idle,  or  huiK- 
hig  np  in  the  tool-house  witJi  rust  eating  into  the  netw, 
and  damp  mouldering  in  the  woodworic,  becaoae  no  Dae 
«oaId  be  found  for  them,  while  really  nsefiil  implements 
were  sadly  deficient.  Curioos  as  it  mar  appear,  I  have 
seen  rarions  implements,  inctoding  a  costly  gUKlen  engine, 
ntting  away  in  a  tool-hooae,  while  men  were  difa^ng 
wWi  stumps  of  spades,  either  broken  or  worn  away  nnul 
■oarcely  enough  was  left  to  turn  np  3  inchea  of  soil. 

Tliia  would  show  that  there  most  hare  been  great 
Bigleot  or  want  of  judgment  in  selecting  tools  in  the  firtt 
plaoe,  and  though  such  may  be  extreme  eaaea,  it  ia  not 
^^robable  that  there  are  many  to  whom  •  few  naefol 
Unta  vovld  be  acoeptable,  eapecially  ymiag  gardanem, 
who  are  aomelsmea  apt  to  be  taken  by  the  apoearanoe  of 
■anw''BBw-faagled'  madiine,  whtdi,  after  aU.  ia  (nod 
to  be  eiiaply  a  trap  to  oatoh  tiie  nnwan-.  11>ere  an 
Tanooe  "  patent "  implemeuta  pot  befere  tae  paUfo,  nne 
of  lAiA  cnly  iiuirvBM  die  lai>oiir,  while  otiwrt  are  merelj 
iiB(I*  mii  efieetiTe  in^emonts,  comidieated  Bad  ipailt. 
I  eodd  mme  aereral  aoeh  tfiat  I  ban  tariod,  hnt  it  wiU 

Mo.  SOS.— Vol.  Vm ,  Maw  laiiM. 


be  lese  invidione  to  do  my  best  to  show  what  implements 
wonld  be  meat  nseftil  in  the  garden,  pointing  ont  the 
naea  of  them,  and  giving  snch  reasons  for  seleotii^  tJMOn 
as  I  hope  will  be  deemed  satisfactory. 

^Hte  onW  book  in  which  tools  are  properly  arranged 
and  clasaified,  so  far  aa  I  am  aware,  is  "  Loudon's  Enoy- 
cloptedia  of  Gardening."  Theie  we  find  them  classed  as 
tools,  implements,  and  instruments;  the  latter  being 
cLieflj;  for  operation— aa  the  knife,  the  shears,  the  scy^, 
Ac.  ;  implements  for  application— as  the  watoring-pot, 
garden-engine,  lime-dredger,  &c. ;  for  adaptation — as  ^e 
flower-pot)  the  rostie  vase,  the  stake,  &c. ;  while  tools 
are  cJitefiy  for  breaking  into  and  turning  np  the  aoil. 
This  arrangement  of  tools,  the  only  one  with  which  I  am 
aeqnaintod,  is  very  good,  bat  is  not  what  I  propose  enter- 
ing into  at  present,  my  object  being  to  give  a  list  of  tools 
suitable  for  villa  gardens,  to  point  out  their  uses  as  far  as 
praeticahie,  and  afibrd  a  few  nints  for  selecting  the  most 
serviceable  kinds.  This  I  wonld  wish  to  do  in  a  manner 
that  may  he  nsefnl  to  gardeners  and  their  employers — to 
the  lattor,  by  showing  what  tools  are  really  necessaiy  in 
the  garden,  and  to  yoong  Raideners  bv  advising  them  to 
prefer  such  tools  as  are  reslly  serviceaolo,  and  not  he  led 
into  purchasing  toots  and  implements  that  present  great 
attractifms  to  the  e;e,  but  are  found  to  be  an  incnm- 
braniM  aa  fai  as  their  nse  is  concerned. 

I  am  far  from  r«oommending  any  gardener  to  limit  his 
stock  of  tools  to  such  as  arc  in  general  use.  On  the  oon- 
trarv,  I  would  advise  him  to  obtain  all  he  is  likely  to  have 
need  of,  provided  they  are  of  serviceable  kinds.  Yet  it 
ia  well  not  to  carry  tne  number  too  far,  for  the  reason 
that  in  many  gardens  a  very  limitod  number  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  all  purposes,  and  beyond  these  it  i*  not  worth 
while  to  encumber  the  place,  ^niis,  however,  is  a  question 
apart  iVom  my  present  purpose,  which  is  to  give  ihe  names 
and  uses  of  rarions  tools  in  a  way  that  I  hope  will  ho 
useful. 

The  following  are  such  aa  are  required  in  most  gudeks 
of  any  [wetonCKms  : — 

"  Tbr  ortrattKf  an  CrairlMr. 

tmt,ta. 


BIO  or  haUtat. 


Ftr  trnrf/ij  mtt  mpf  If- 


tmfca  iMiXhl. 


matoriela  generally  need  in 


Hie  bllowiag  X  etwaider  __ 
gardena  of  ovduftry  extant : — 


BHttB.  I        labtli,  I         Tatwo»,kc. 

Tbt  akore  •»,  at  fiv  as  I  can  call  to  mind,  neariy  all 
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the  implemente,  &c.,  that  are  in  TSneral  oae,  or  ara  likely 
to  be  required  in  an  ordinary  viUa  garden ;  but  of  nearly 
ereiy  kind  of  implement  named  there  ^e  different  varietiea 
irhi<^  it  wonld  be  worth  while  to  notice  in  order  that  the 
best  might  be  selected.    For  instance :  to  begin  with 

lUPLEMEKTS  FOR  UOVIKQ  SOIL,  kc. 

Whjulbabbowb. — That  kind  in  general  use  abont  Lon- 
don I  consider  to  be  verj  well  oontrired,  on  ocoonnt  of  being 
fitted  with  a  portable  top.  This  aUows  of  a  Kreat  deal  of 
light  rubbish,  leaves,  or  litter,  being  placed  on  it,  and  by 
taking  off  the  top,  the  barrow  ie  handy  for  wheeling  gravel 
or  other  heavy  material.  There  ie  a  kind  of  wheelbarrow  in 
general  use  in  the  northern  and  midland  oounties,  which,  al- 
though not  BO  light  and  handy  for  garden  use.  is  more  so 
in  the  ^reenbouae  or  among  potted  plants,  on  account  of 
having  a  flat  bottom,  which  ia  convenient  for  plants  or  soil, 
and  makes  a  very  good  portable  potting-benoh.  I  have  ire- 
qaently  found  it  very  useful  in  this  way ;  potaarefilled  with 
soil  ready  mixed,  and  placed  near  the  pipes  in  the  hothouse 
to  worm,  the  barrow  is  next  drawn  in,  and  Pines  and  other 
stove  plants  can  then  be  potted  without  removing  them  out 
of  the  house.  Even  in  the  greenhouse,  supposing  there  is 
no  stove  or  hothouse,  potting  may  be  done  in  Srostj,  snowy, 
or  rainy  weather,  without  having  to  carry  the  plaJits  out, 
and  much  ii^ury  to  these  may  thus  be  prevented.  I  have 
seen  a  wheelbairow  similar  to  that  in  common  use  about 
London,  having  two  wheels  fitting  closely,  or  nearly  so,  to 
the  sides  of  the  barrow,  nearly  in  the  poeition  where  the 
ends  of  the  aile  are  seen  in  the  one-wheeled  barrow.  TMa 
arrangement,  of  course,  makes  the  load  lighter  fbr  wheeling. 
It  ie  also  well  for  torning  and  shooting,  but  for  various 
reasons  it  is  not  so  generally  useful  as  the  one-wheeled 
borrow,  not  the  least  being,  that  it  cannot  be  conveniently  ' 
used  on  boards  or  planks,  and  then  the  eitiu  expense  is 
scarcely  compensated  for  by  any  advantage  that  I  can  pei^  ' 
oeiva.  Various  contrivances  have  been  brought  into  use  at  i 
times  for  carrying  plants  in  pota.  Borrows  have  been  made  : 
with  one  wheel,  with  two,  and  with  three,  or  even  four  . 
wheels,  but  all  are  more  or  lese  objectionable — the  oue- 
wheeled  barrow  on  account  of  the  impracticability  of  obtain- 
ing a  level  snr&ce  while  the  barrow  is  at  rest ;  and  when  in 
motion  the  two-wheeled  has  the  same  fault.  This  is  ob- 
viated in  the  three  and  four-wheeled  barrows,  but  these  are 
not  so  easily  moved  about  into  the  shed  or  greenhonee. 
Where  more  than  one  man  is  employed,  a  barrow  without 
any  wheels  will,  probably,  be  most  handy,  so  that  we  pass 
onto 

Handbabbows, — These  are  chiefly  used  for  carrying  plants 
from  one  place  to  another,  but  a  handbarrow  requires  two 
persons  to  use  it.  Plants  are  thus  moved  about  withont 
the  jolting  and  shaking  they  would  receive  in  the  wheel- 
barrow. The  handbarrow  uiay  also  be  used  as  a  potting- 
bench  inside  the  stove  or  greenhouse.  A  handy  size  of  one 
fbr  ordinary  use,  would  bo  about  i  feet  long,  eiolusive  of 
the  bandies,  and  about  2i  feet  wide.  Someuiing  of  a  rail 
round  the  sides  would  make  it  more  convenient  for  small 
pots  or  holding  toil;  but  when  chiefly  used  for  large  plants, 
it  would  be  better  without  it.  About  18  inches  would  be 
high  enough,  for  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  make  it 
any  higher.  I  have  seen  them  higher,  but  such  seem  to  me 
to  be  clamsy,  compared  with  those  that  have  shorter  legs. 
If  the  handles  are  a  little  beat  they  look  better. 

Small  trays  or  handbarrows  without  legs  are  sometimes 
used  to  move  large  plants  about;  the  plants  are  tilted  on 
one  side,  and  one  edge  of  the  tray  thrust  under  the  plant  or 
pot ;  the  plant  is  then  drawn  on  and  easily  lifted  about  with 
lees  fear  of  breakage  than  wonld  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Having  made  soma  alterations  here  lately,  and  the  nature 
of  the  ground  being  such  that  the  wheelbarrow  conld  not , 
well  be  used,  I  have  made  use  of  a  two-handled  box,  the  box  ' 
^eing  abont  18inches  deep,  the  same  in  length  and  breadth.  ' 
This  is  conveniently  fitted  with  two  handles  so  as  to  be  , 
jArried  between  two  men  in  the  manner  of  a  handbarrow.  . 
Tith  this  some  scores  of  tons  of  sand,  gravel,  peat^  Icwn, 
'C,  have  been  moved  about,  and  that  vrithout  making  the  ' 
■its  and  marks  that  a  wheelbairow  would.  I  am  aware  that 
^here  is  nothing  new  in  the  idea,  as  similar  canbiraaaee  are 
in  nee ;  I  mere^  give  the  hint,  aa  such  a  box  may  be  eaaily 
'■*"Htri"****d  "*v  nny  o"e  who  **•"  t^u^li*  t,  Btv    ,nd  i»i>»n»nOT,  ■ 


and  it  will  be  found  usefiil  in  mnddy  weather  aa  a  deaao 
method  of  moving  soil  than  the  wheelbarrow.  Snob  baziowi 
as  these  require  two  persons  to  work  them,  oMUaqnantly, 
where  but  one  man  is  employed  there  will  be  little  vM  ur 
them.  In  that  case,  a  flat-bottomed  wheelbarrow  wiU  be 
found  moat  useful. — F.  Cbittt. 

<Io  b«  MmUaned.} 

[We  purposed  publishing  the  foregoing  portion  of  Mr. 
Chittj'a  oommunication  last  week,  but  wittdrew  it  npon  re- 
ceiving the  painiul  intimation  that  deatli  had  snddenjf 
removed  Tiin;  from  among  our  helpmatea.  Since  then  we 
have  received  the  following  &om  his  employer: — 

«  a«U«B<i.— It  li  with  ■[Dsere  iBirM  I  UBomei  tlis  dsth  o(  Tsu  lUt 
DODldlmtar,  Mr.  F.  CUUt,  after  only  ttaraa  div^  niniiTt  uA  at  tha  Mllr 
.MoriMrtj.lhme.    AllW .-_  -  ..... 


tin,  yet  the  cODBdeiiH 


in  him  w 


vkn 


..._ _jt,  DBd  nnactad  b]P 

__, :  onlj  lot  hii  itilUIj  u  ■  lUilaiHr,  but  lOrUl  kind  ■ 

■HDmliui  mimDiri.  He  wia  enr  ready  to  Impiirt  (od  to  reoalT*  asT  bk 
rannitUm  consrcua  vlih  hii  profiwlon,  and  thonfk  be  has  bean  bn  boi 
10  ihort  1  time,  yet  nill  he  be  mnrb  BiliHd  br  the  lOTan  of  hortlsBllan  lo 
thli  aelghlMiirhoad.  Ha  bu  left  ■  vldDw  aad  fli«  jmof  AlUnn  (lh« 
oUeat  Dot  Tot  nine  yeiri  old],  to  lament  hli  loH,  aad  KMUv  wonrtded  be.  . 
T,  tberefora,  feel  ne  heiititlon  In  tppnlisf  to  tbo  kind  IMlBM  ot  the 
ceadtn  or  your  Jonniil  for  MDe  *Hl«*aee  In  the  post  «Uow  (DdcUMnii 


deearrlns  a  eau.    Will  you  kindlj  ec._ 

thatmirbeftirwirded  Uyoat— lam,  4a_TBoaAi  H 
StUf  Oak.  near  Birmim/lian. 

"  P.9.— 3hoald  an;  of  year  iiadcTB  wlih  Kr 
be  happy  to  five  it    I  enclow  a  llit  of  eo — ' 


r».r 


1 


»r.  Ht-  Wald^— .■ 

Ht.  SDUh.  MoMdn 

Hi.  BofloriiafarasBK}  ... 
prmrletan  of  ■■  Jomaal  of 


1    I   V 


We  shall  readily  receive  any  contribntions  to  tUs  ftind 
and  forward  them  to  Mr.  Webley,  whose  generons  testimony 
to  the  merits  of  his  late  servant  we  heartily  sustain.  Mr. 
Chitty  was  always  to  be  relied  upon,  and  tboogb  well  skilled 
never  gave  a  haety  opinion;  Uiongh  vtrj  TinaMWuning  he 
was  flim  in  sustaining  what  he  felt  was  the  trnth.  We 
the  widow  and 


oining  1 

ir  readers  to  aid  in  hell 

so  worthy  in  eveiy  way. 
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THE  MOUEEN  PEACH-PEUNEE. 
No.  6. 

TRANSPL&NTIXa. 

The  time  and  mode  of  planting  a  young  Peach  tiee  mtg 
now  be  considered.  Yery  much  of  the  after-sncoess  of  Uie 
tree  depends  on  this  bein^r  rightly  done;  therttfere  it  is  a 
more  important  operation  than  at  first  eight  might  appear. 

A  tree  may  either  be  reared  in  our  own  gardeni,  or  it  ml^ 
be  purchased  at  some  neighbouring  nnreery.  In  either  oue 
it  need  not  be  long  out  of  the  ground ;  and  this  ouuiUtntei 
a  case  diSering  somewhat  from  that  in  which  trees  an  !•• 
eeived  from  a  distance. 

In  the  first  supposition,  if  the  tree  has  been  trained  againtt 
a  warm  wall,  with  all  its  branches  and  shoots  furly  expowd 
to  the  sun,  than  it  will  be  in  first-rate  condition  fbr  bans- 
planting.  By  taking  care  of  the  all-importuit  spongiote, 
by  replanting  at  a  short  interval  of  time  carefnlW  in  a  rait- 
able  soil,  and  on  a  mild  and  genial  day,  no  cheek  will  tab 
place,  and  root  and  leaf  will  soon  resnme  their  r«cipn>oal 
mnctiona.  Supposing  the  tree  not  to  have  been  i«and 
under  such  ftivourable  conditions,  but  still  not  to  bare  been 
more  than  a  few  hours  out  of  the  ground  befiara  replanting, 
it  may  then  also  be  depended  npon,  care  being  fakm  not 
to  mutilate  the  roots,  which  is  the  main  point,  to  fti>Titilwe 
its  growth  without  much  check. 

In  both  these  oases  early  planting  is  reoonunsndad.  The 
learea  being  still  on  the  branches,  uiongb  Uu^  (booo  «h«B 
the  tree  is  lifted,  they  will  soon  raoonr  thab  Ata  of 
tension,  and  be  ready  to  receive  their  dally  OiQpIr  tt  "f 
&om  the  roots,  which,  being  unmnlilftted,  wlU  aba  diiadilT 
reoommence  their  proper  fOmottoiu. 

We  m»j  even  e^eot  that  woma  new  odhilu  tivoa  irill  bi 
added  to  the  spongiolea  l^  r 

ece  before  w&iter  oomee  on;  fin  If  ti 
.  Oot->be 


ren  expect  that  aataa  new  ovnuac  UMoa  mu  m 
I  Bpongiolea  l^  leason  of  thia  M^  ohaaoa  if 
w&iter  oomee  on;  tac  If  tnnnlaatuv.MVB* 
bere  Is  at  that  period  miUh  Mtest  aad  VBK- 
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pended  earth  heat,  which  heat  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
enahle  the  roots  to  extract  from  the  soil  the  food  proper  for 
the  tree.  Besides,  the  leaves  being  also  nninjiwsd,  beg^ 
to  elaborate  the  fresh  sap,  and  so  increase  that  reserve 
of  cambinm  which  some  think  is  dispersed  in  the  interior 
tissues  of  the  tree,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  its  vitality 
during  the  trials  of  the  winter  season.  This  seems  a  reason- 
able supposition,  and  an  explanation  of  the  reason  why  early 
transplanting  is  so  beneficial  when  properly  performed. 
Our  French  neighbours  are  not  unaware  of  this,  for  at  Mon- 
treuil  November  is  considered  to  be  the  proper  month  for 
planting ;  but  then  there  is,  no  doubt,  as  much  heat  in  the 
earth  during  November  in  that  sunny  spot  as  there  is  in 
our  cloudy  land  during  October.  When,  however,  trees  are 
received  from  a  distance  the  case  is  different.  The  leaves 
cannot  be  en>ected  to  recover,  and  no  advantage  can  be 
obtained  by  planting  so  early.  Provided,  then,  care  is  taken 
to  anticipate  the  extreme  cold  of  November,  early  in  that 
month  is  a  suitable  time. 

Shotdd  early  planting  be  impossible,  it  is  not  a  bad  plan 
to  wait  till  mild  weather  sets  in  in  February  or  March. 
Bry,  windy,  or  sunny  days  are  unfavourable  for  transplant- 
ing, on  account  of  the  amount  of  evaporation  they  promote 
in  the  tree;  for  even  when  the  trees  are  without  leaves, 
evaporation  takes  place  through  tiie  bark,  and  if  there  be 
no  corresponding  absorption  of  moisture  through  the  spon- 
g^oles  to  supply  this  waste,  they  being  out  of  the  ground, 
the  tree  suffers.  A  mild,  rather  damp  day  is  then  tibe  best 
for  the  operation  we  are  describing. 

Of  course,  young  trees  are  by  far  the  most  easy  to  remove. 
Whenever  large  fruit  trees  are  transplanted,  men  of  great 
experience  in  such  matters  tell  us  tha^  the  success  of  the 
operation  depends  mainly  on  the  quantity  of  earth  removed 
with  the  roots.  They  also  recommend  such  large  trees  to 
be  removed  in  a  growing  state,  because  the  moisture  re- 
maining in  the  earth  adhering  to  the  roots  is  at  once  assi- 
milated OS  food  for  the  tree.  But  when  the  earth  is  cold 
and  the  tree  dormant,  this  moisture  surrounding  the  roots 
is  not  absorbed  by  them,  nor  can  it  be.  The  result  is  that 
it  has  rather  a  tendency  to  rot  the  roots,  more  especially 
those  portions  which  have  been  injured.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  whole  subject  of  transplantation  is  a  very  interest- 
ing one,  and  deserves  careful  study. 

The  process  of  planting  is  as  follows.  Having  chosen  the 
young  Peach  tree  for  its  clear  and  polished  bark,  the  proper 
distance  to  place  the  stem  from  the  wall  is  about  6  inches. 
Some  say  4  inches,  but  on  the  authority  of  the  best  culti- 
vator in  England  it  is  stated  at  6. 

If  the  tree  is  to  be  planted  where  no  other  has  stood,  a 
hole  twice  the  diameter  of  the  roots  when  spread  out  is 
sufficient.  If  otherwise,  the  old  soil  must  be  removed,  and 
the  opening  mode  much  wider.  A  piece  of  pavement  or  a 
wide  flat  stone  is  generally  placed  under  the  tree  to  prevent 
the  roots  striking  downwards.  The  old  monks  always  did  this, 
and  famous  gardeners  they  were.  Boots  grow  in  tiers ;  there- 
fore the  lowest  tier  must  be  carefully  spread  out  all  round, 
occupying  the  ground  without  crossing  each  other  if  possible. 
Fine  pulverised  soil  must  be  shaken  over  this  lowest  tier, 
but  no  manure  must  ever  touch  them.  Never  tread  on  the 
roots,  as  so  many  do,  and  never  move  the  tree  up  and  down, 
which  absurd  practice  has  the  effect  of  doubling  up  the  fine 
ends  of  the  roots  underneath.  Break  down  the  sides  of  the 
hole  for  fresh  earth,  and  place  pieces  of  turf  cut  from  a  rich 
field  for  the  roots  to  nm  into  at  their  first  start.  Then  the 
npper  tier  of  the  roots  should  be  spread  out  fanwise  in  the 
same  careful  way,  and  equally  ooverod.  When  the  earth  is 
filled  in  to  three-fourths,  water  freely  in  light  soils,  and  less 
in  firm  ones.  More  water  in  any  case  should  be  given  to 
trees  planted  in  the  spring.  Mulching  at  the  time  of  trans- 
planting is  an  excellent  old  custom ;  it  excludes  frost,  and 
lesaens  evaporation. 
'  Deep  planting  is  an  evil  in  the  case  of  fruit  trees.  No 
tree  should  be  planted  deeper  than  it  formerly  grew,  or  it 
wiQ  be  in  danger  of  having  its  roots  stifled  for  want  of  air ; 
and  this  will  cause  the  tree  to  languish,  till,  by  an  effort  of 
nature,  it  pushes  out  roots  nearer  to  the  surface  for  air. 
Thw  delay  will  arise  instead  of  progress.  It  is  by  far  the 
1)6tt»  eqiedalbr  in  firm  and  retentive  soils,  to  plant  the  tree 
ao  thftt  a  smaU  mound  is  necessary  to  cover  the  roots.  Let 
ttiete  be  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  snrfiMe— the  ground 


will  always  settle.  Deep  planting  should  always  be  avoided. 
If  done,  ike  tree  makes  no  spring  growth,  but  grows  late  in 
the  year— exactly  the  reverse  of  what  we  require. 

Some  trees  are  notoriously  more  difficult  to  transplant 
than  others.  Some  place  tiiem  in  this  order  as  to  nsk — 
first  the  Cherry,  then  the  Apricot,  and  then  the  Peach ;  bnt 
if  carefully  done  there  is  little  real  danger.  We  should 
never  forget  to  secure  transplanted  trees  firmly  to  the  wall, 
for  fear  of  high  winds. 

In  the  case  of  the  Peach  there  is  always  a  certain  danger 
lest  the  buds  which  have  remained  latent  during  the  whole 
of  one  season  should  not  break  at  all;  therefore  the  tree 
may  be  headed  down  soon  after  it  is  planted,  as  a  rule. 
Nevertheless,  could  we  secure  the  roots  intact,  there  would 
be  little  need  of  this.  If  the  tree  has  been  grown  in  a  pot 
the  roots  ought  to  be  entire,  and  having  shaken  out  most 
of  the  ball  of  earth,  the  roots  should  then  be  spread  out 
well,  and  no  shortening  ought  to  be  required.  This,  of 
course,  presupposes  that  the  tree  while  in  a  pot  has  been 
regularly  trained  for  the  particular  form  required. 

On  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  said  that  trees  which  have 
been  more  than  three  years  in  pots  are  the  best  suited  for 
planting  out.  The  roots  become  strong,  and  have  an  inward 
twist,  which  makes  it  perilous  to  endeavour  to  open  them 
out  well.  A  year  or  two  may  be  passed  with  very  great 
profit  if  the  trees  be  well  looked  to,  and  pots  chang^  as 
the  roots  fill  them.  Up  to  three  years  this  may  be  done ;  and 
certainly  the  way  that  vertical  cordons,  three  years  estab- 
lished in  large  pots  and  full  of  fruit-buds,  both  grow  and 
bear  the  season  after  they  are  planted  out  would  astonish 
those  who  depreciate  pot-cultivation. — ^T.  C.  Bb^haxtt. 


STBAWBEEHIES  IN  DOESET. 

The  Strawberry  plants  here  are  beautiful,  and  have  win- 
tered well,  as  can  be  seen  by  any  of  your  readers,  who  live 
near  here,  if  they  please  to  look  in.  John  Powell  is  first- 
class  as  a  plant  of  dwarfish  habit.  The  fruit  last  year  was 
excellent.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  is  a  charming  plant ;  and, 
with  its  fine  bold  crowns,  now  beginning  to  show  its  frnit- 
buds,  is  a  fine  verdigris  green  with  stout  foliage,  uninjured 
by  this  severe  winter.  President,  also,  is  a  nice,  strong, 
hardy  plant,  and  defiant  of  winter.  They  are  two  of  the 
best,  as  plants,  of  later-raised  novelties,  to  suit  and  please 
me.  Eclipse  is  also  hardy  and  healthy,  and,  I  fancy,  it  is 
the  highest  flavoured  and  best  of  all  the  early  Strawberries. 

The  first-rate  Queen-&n'owers  of  this  county,  who  seldom 
fail  with  the  Queen,  failed  signally  last  year.  They  were 
loud  in  the  praises  of  Wonderful  especially,  Eivei-s's  EUza, 
and  Empress  Eugenie.  These  three  and  the  Frogmore 
Pine  and  Eoyal  Hautbois  are  my  pentateuch  of  dependence 
and  excellence.  I  have  extra-fine  plants  of  the  Scarlet  Pine 
in  the  same  place  as  La  Constants  used  to  stand.  It  is 
treated  in  the  same  way.  It  is  a  delicious  first-class  Straw- 
berry, of  quick  establishment,  and  of  a  most  hardy  and 
robust  constitution.  As  it  does  not  always  set  its  firuit  well, 
I  have  not  recommended  it ;  but  it  is  well  worth  a  trial. 
You  would  find  no  trouble  with  it  as  a  plant. — W.  F.  Bad- 
OLTFPE,  Tarrant  Rushton,  Blandford, 


MY  PLANTS, 

AND  HOW  AND  WHERE  I  FOUND  THEM. 

'*  Earth  is  now  green,  and  bearen  Is  bine  ; 
Lirely  »pring,  which  makes  all  new. 

Jolly  spring  doth  enter : 
Sweet  yoong  sunbeams  doth  subdue 

Angry,  aged  winter." 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  18G3  that  I  found  myself  located 
in  a  small  village  in  North  Staffordshire.  My  husband  had 
accepted  the  oner  of  partnership  with  a  medical  gentleman 
in  that  county;  and  it  was  with  low  spirits  and  a  large 
amount  of  fearfnlness  that  I  left  the  Great  Northern  Station, 
and  found  myself  whirling  onwards,  onwards,  to  what  I 
feared  would  be  a  mass  of  smoky  chimneys  and  ^maces ;  for 
I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  my  idea  of  Staffordshire  was  em- 
bodied in  that  well-known  expression  "the  Black  Country." 
Manufacturing  towns  and  smoke  were  my  abhorrence.  You 
maj  tiierefore  ftd^  realise  my  mental  pain.    I,  a  lorer  of 
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iiAtcure  and  beantj,  of  the  pore  air  of  the  ooontzy,  of  all 
Bweet  and  harmonious  BOondB,  flaared  a  lifetime  of  incaroe- 
ration  amongst  blackened  honses^  the  noise  and  din  of  ma- 
chineiy,  and  the  anxious  and  careworn  faces  of  the  operatives. 
There  was  no  music  for  me  in  the  incessant  hum,  and  dash, 
dash  of  the  mechanical  motions  of  the  factory.  The  me- 
lancholy poetry  which  one  may  weep  out  of  tiie  thinly  dad, 
consumptive,  and  starving  workers  had  no  charm  for  me. 
ITpon  IJieir  browa  I  had  seen  written,  as  with  a  finger  of 
blood,  "  Slaves  to  the  Mammon  of  Unrighteousness,"  and  I 
i&ad  wept  silent  tears  as  I  saw  them  sinking,  slowly  but 
surely,  into  an  early  grave. 
It  has  always  been  my  delight,  and  almost  a  necessary 
of  my  existence,  to  wander  free  and  unrestrained,  seek- 
the  health  and  purity  which  God  so  fredy  scatters  over 
and  dale,  and  in  the  seduded  spots  where  dwell  some  of 
<mr  Bweetest  and  tiniest  favourites.  But  I  will  tell  you  how 
this  gloomy  foreboding,  like  many  a  dark  doud  o'er  life's 
pathway,  passed  away.  On  and  on  sped  our  train — an 
express,  by-the-by,  which  is  never  favourable  for  giving 
travellers  a  very  dose  insight  into  the  botany  of  the  country 
through  which  they  pass.  How  ddightfhl,  how  reviving, 
then,  was  it  to  that  despairing  lady  in  the  first-dass  car- 
xiage  to  find,  after  leaving  Derby  and  approaching  the  ter- 
mination of  her  journey,  &at  the  scenery  became  most  wild 
and  romantic,  the  country  apparently  favourable  for  Ferns, 
and  everything  indicating  a  luxuriant  vegetation!  The 
rugged  and  picturesque  hiBs  and  vales  of  Oakamoor  charmed 
me*  and  I  gave  utterance  to  my  inward  joy  in  exclamations 
which  no  doubt  made  my  fellow  passengers  believe  that  I 
was  somewhat  beside  myself.  My  husband,  who  has  a  pet 
theory  of  his  own  that  "  every  one  is  mad  upon  some  point," 
of  course  immediately  brought  the  subject  upon  the  tapis, 
and  concluded  his  oration  1^  bringing  forward  at  the  same 
time  his  wife  as  an  apt  illustration — mine  was  a  Fern  mania. 
Denial  was  impossible.  I  felt  it  myself,  and  the  learned 
doctor  was  left  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  thesis ;  for  we 
all  know  that 

*'  None  but  a  clerer  dialeeUdia 
Can  hope  to  beeorae  «  great  ph  jtioiaii ; 
Thut  has  been  settled  long  ago. 
LorIc  makes  an  important  part 
Of  the  mjtUrj  of  the  healing  art ; 
For  without  it  how  could  fou  hope  to  show 
That  nobodf  knows  so  much  as  yon  know  1 " 

Woman  like,  however,  I  must  have  an  argument,  parti- 
cularly as  we  had  a  lew  minutes  still  to  spare  ere  we  arrive 
at  the  station. 

I  propoeed  as  a  qnery 

In  place  of  his  theory. 

Whether  my  monomania  had  not  commenced  when  I  married 
hm  9  We  had  not  satisfactorily  settied  that  knotty  point 
when  the  diminishing  speed  of  our  train,  and  soon  after  the 
words  "FroghalV  "FroghaU,"  uttered  in  the  Staffordshire 
dialect,  put  an  end  to  our  repartees,  and  reminded  us  tiiat 
we  had  several  miles  of  our  journey  to  accomplish  by  road, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  to  stow  away  the  baima  and 
Inggagd. 

I  wSl  pass  over  the  usual  bustle  of  settling  down  in  a 
new  house,  the  necessary  amount  of  breakages  and  dis- 
comforts ere  everything  gets  "fettied"  up,  which  more  or 
less  falls  to  the  lot  of  aU  under  like  circumstances;  the 
curious  eyes  which  scrutinise,  and  the  more  curious  remarks 
which  are  made  upon  new*  comers  into  a  small  and  self- 
satisfied  village  in  an  inland  county — all  this  we  passed 
through  with  the  usual  and  provoking  nonchalance  of  old 
traveUers. 

It  was  about  thxee  weeks  after  our  arrival  in  T that 

a  patient  came  in.  It  came  out  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion that  he  was  the  village  gardener,  and  I  immediately 
questioned  him  as  to  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  country 
and  its  facility  for  Fern-collecting.  To  my  surprise  he 
began  smiling,  but  he  apparentiy  apologised  for  the  same 
by  explaining  that  he  had  just  come  firom  that  omnium 
fl^therum  H^  village  shop,  where  he  was  fairly  pounced 
jpon  by  several  of  the  customers  with  queries  as  to  "  what 
ie  new  doctor's  wife  was  alius  a  getting  and  carrying  home 
*!kem  green  things  for.  She  seems  wholly  taken  with 
"Jnngs  we  wouldn't  stoop  to  mdc,  mudi  more  plaint  'em  in 
«ur  gaidena.  A  handaomfl  QvtyfUmeir  now  woiud  be  aome- 
'iitni(f  iiir<^^   nf«-  T»wi  itiaH  rubKiah  as  *^*r»\aL'  vhidi  ffxow 


everywhere."  One  woman  more  sapient  than  the  rest  said, 
"  I  know  what  she  does  with  'em  iLough,  ber  buaband's  a 
doctor,  and  she  gets  'em  to  make  '  yarbe '  tea  ofl^  to  be  traxe. 
"Aye,  sure  enough,"  they  all  said;  "missus  yoa're  gottfai 
un  now."  So  it  was  agreed  in  the  sdf-institated  committee 
that  the  weak-minded  writer  of  this  was  a  collector  of  hflriis. 
The  gardener  finished  his  redtal  by  wniltngiy  teUing  ae 
that  I  was  the  talk  of  the  place.  "Tousee*  mam,  w^reso 
accustomed  to  see  these  sort  o'  things  that  we  doant  notioe 
them.  Maybe  tiiey  doant  grow  where  you  comes  from; 
they  s^ys  you'r  a  &ie  London  lady,  and  mayhap  th^y  doant 
grow  thereabouts  P'  However,  in  spite  of  oolumniatoca  and 
many  side  looks  as  I  passed  through,  the  streets,  I  still 
indulged  in  my  "  yarbe  "-gathering  propensities.  Foduns 
with  Br.  Seraphino  they  mentally  Maculated — "May  tue 
Lord  have  mercy  on  your  position,  you  wretched,  wrangling, 
culler  of  herbs!" 

A  year  passed  away,  and  as  spring  came  round  again  I 
eagerly  sought  my  old  favourites  and  their  haunts,  firom 
which  through  unforeseen  circumstances  I  was  ronoved 
soon  after.  I  propose,  for  the  amusement  of  those  who  tie 
like  myself  "  Fern-mad,"  to  give  a  sketch  of  pleasurable 
excursions  amongst  woods  and  rocks,  of  prying  into  weOs 
and  under  overhanging  grasses  under  a  bnnling  sun  or  in 
a  pouring  rain,  in  search  of  these  children  of  the  earth  ;^  for 
it  will  serve  to  show  how  much  real  eigoyment  there  is  in  a 
country  walk  in  all  seasons  and  all  weathers.— Augb. 


THE  EOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY'S  FIEST 

SPEING  SHOW. 

This  was  held  on  Saturday  the  18th,  and  notwithstanding 
a  due  east,  and  exceedingly  keen  wind,  was  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  H.E.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales;  and  well  worthy 
was  the  exhibition  of  such  distinguialied  patronage,  fx 
never  do  we  remember  having  seen  Hyacinths  in  snoh  per- 
fection— ^tiie  spikes  so  fine,  the  colours  so  rich  and  varied— 
as  they  were  on  this  occasion.  They  constituted  the  chief 
attraction  of  the  show,  but  not  the  only  on*,  for  ttuBe 
were  the  gay  early  Tulips,  Boses,  some  almost  as_  good  as 
may  be  seen  in  summer.  Cyclamens,  Primulaa,  Cinerazias, 
and  Camellias,  the  whole  making  a  display  of  colour  sucSi 
as  one  could  hardly  expect  at  a  season  when  Natoie  is  on]{y 
beginning  to  ti^ow  aside  her  winter  dress. 

Year  after  year  Mr.  Wm.  Paul  and  Messrs.  Cntbuafa  have 
contended  with  varying  success  for  the  chief  honoon  with 
this  flower,  and  after  many  a  hard-fought  battle  it  was  no 
surprise  to  find  them  again  in  "  the  tented  field.**  Mr.  W. 
Paul  was  first  both  for  twelve  and  for  a  odllectioa  with 
magnificent  spikes  having  a  luxuriance,  combined  with  a 
compactness  of  growth  and  richness  of  ookmr,  that  at 
once  struck  the  observer.  The  twelve  consisted  of  SoUhr 
terre.  Von  Schiller,  and  Macaulay,  remarkable  fbr  their  bril- 
liant colouring;  EJug  of  the  Blues,  splendid;  Qarrick,  Qraad 
Lilas,  Prince  Albert,  large  for  that  Kind;  Grandeur  h  MaV" 
veille,  and  Van  Spevk  very  fine;  Alba  Maxima,  TuMfloBa; 
and  Ida,  yeUow.  Messrs.  Cutbush's  twelve  were  also  wj 
fine.  They  consisted  of  La  ProphHe,  Von  Schiller,  if^flB- 
did;  Macaulay,  Florence  Niffhtineale,  BmmeUne*  Snowball 
remarkable  for  its  large  b^s  of  great  substance;  MioBt 
Blanc,  Marie,  a  splendid  spike;  Baron  Von  Tuy^  Cto- 
rick.  Grand  Lilas,  and  Mimosa.  The  colleotiooa  nni  Mr* 
W.  Paul,  comprising  125  pots,  and  firom  Mosais.  Cntbotfi 
100,  included  nearly  all  the  best  kinds  of  the  Tadoai  eoloani^ 
and  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  them.  Lord  Pldnn^ 
ston  and  Eling  of  the  Blues,  which,  relatively  spoaHi^  BMSf 
still  be  considered  new,  fblly  maintained  tiieir  Ugn  duiP 
racter,  the  white  eye  and  clear  blue  of  the  fonner  aaid  13ie 
fine  deep  blue  of  tiie  latter  rendered  them  eomptoooiML 
We  did  not,  however,  observe  either  the  rich  OEtaucRi  ltd 
Josephine  or  Bobert  Fortune.  Among  Beds,  Qumb  of 
Hyacinths,  Yon  Schiller,  P^lissier,  Howard,  and  nulMiiit 
were  conspicuous  by  th^  high  colour;  of  Whites  tha  bwt 
were  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  Mont  Blanc^  aad  '"* 
Maxima;  Grandeur  k  Merveille,  blush ;  IMr  Maid  of 
mark  was  also  very  pretty.  Of  Bluesy  in  addttion  to 
already  named,  were  ezeellent  splket  of  Vaa  0|Mg^fcfllUMS 
Bloksbezg,  Admiral  Cdigny  with  vety  laigo  boHiL  aad  Om^ 
ro"*»«  de  '^'^le ;  whSHgt  m  thooe  sbadoo  mgigamaUag  ^^■'^ 
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ihan  ««n  FamA  Kkaa,  Ptince  Albert,  Hftvelook,  ud  Hi- 
BMk  ^P*Ti*Tig  fiQtt  y^Hnn^^  Idfli  Mid  Duo  da  Uftlftkoff  word 
bW  oib  f  dlow^  ud  'Bmjiu  tha  oulj  maoTe. 
Ib  tM  JLnatann'  CUm  tha  only  exhibitora  were  Hr. 
r  to  R.  Buolaj,  Bwi.,  HigbKftte,  bjiiI  Mr. 
let  to  Sir  F.  H.  Ooldsmidt,  Begeut's  Foil:, 
w  mpaetiTelj  flnt  and  aecond,  and  Uie  ipikes  were 
t  paat  impioTemeut  on  ttkoia  ahown  Uit  yeax. 

Sarir  Tolipa  vere  eihibited  by  Meaan.  Catbaah  and  W. 
Paul,  both  in  the  olMa  and  in  numeroUB  coUections,  tiie 
lomuir  taking  the  hisheat  award  in  both  caaea  with  rarf 
«T^  flowen.    The  kinda  ahown  bj  Mcasn.  Catbnib  were 


DOtKWd  Boi  Pepin,  a  rerj  ahowy  white  aod  red,  Archdcc 
I'AntxMia,  a  Tery  ftne  crimaoti  and  yellow,  and  Cerise  Oris 
Je  tin,  Ulae  roae,  margined  wiUi  yellowish  white,  Tery 
liatinot  in  colour.  Van  der  Keei  wna  also  a  good  pnrpliah 
riillat. 

Boaea  in  pota  came  from  Ueaaia.  Paul  &  Son ;  conapicnona 
HMNig  Iheae  waa  John  Hopper,  which  atood  alone  in  the 
UMaa  of  its  beauty,  and  daiiling  in  colour.  Madame 
Pafatot  and  Preeident  were  alio  veiy  good.  Mr.  W.  Paul 
JOMtoibnted  three  eicelient  boiea  of  cut  blooms,  among 
»Mch  were  excellent  emmpioi  of  Gloire  de  Bijon,  Proaident, 
3eoTge  Paul,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Lord  Hacanlay,  Ber. 
S.  Dombrain,  Marqmae  de  Foncantt,  Senateor,  Comteeae 
le  la  Barthe,  a  pretty  yelioir  Tea,  Satrano,  and  Alba  Boaea, 
rery  pretty  and  delicate  in  col  oar. 

Cot  Camelliaa  in  fine  condition  were  nnmeroual.T  shown 
ay  Keaars.  Lee,  Hammeremitb,  W.  Paul,  B.  S.  Williams, 
Ur.  Trusslar,  gardener  to  D.  J.  Kay,  Esq.,  Hoddeadon,  and 
Ur.  Todd,  gardener  to  Sir  C.  laham,  BarL,  Lamport  Hall; 
md  Mr.  Boll  sent  a  collection  of  rer?  good  apeoimen  plants, 
unong  which  the  most  remarkable  ware  Mra.  Abbey  Wilder, 
iCaffla,  and  Valtevaredo. 

Collections  of  flowering  and  fine-foliaged  plants  were 
■hibitad  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  Mr.  Young,  and  Mr.  B.  S. 
tFilUaina.  Among  those  front  the  liitter  were  Hedaroma 
Sookeri  in  fine  bloom,  and  a  fine  plant  of  Glei- 
dionia  aamiToatata ;  while  Mr.  Wheeter  had  Thynacan- 
'JiilM  mtilaaa  and  a  wall-bloomed  specimen  of  Azalea 
Broogbtoni,  besides  Maiantaa,  a  Dickaonia,  and  other  plants 
nth  ornamental  foliage,  Deutzia,  Cytitns,  &c.  Mr,  Williams 
ikawiae  showed  a  small  collection  of  new  and  rare  plants, 
lUaflyconaia  ting  ofAgaTe.Yacaa,  and  Dracsna,  together  with 
Beanornea  strict^ ;  also  a  new  Azalea,  Souvenir  de  Prince 
Ubert,  rose,  broadly-edged  with  white,  and  Pandaniii  Linneei. 
tVom  Mr.  Bull  cume  the  collection  of  Ancubas  full;  noticed 
B  onz  Floral  Committee  report  of  last  week,  the  female 
Lncnba  and  A.  himoloica  in  fmit.  Camellia  Prince  Camillo,  a 
Inely  imbricated  red ;  Aspleninm  myriopbyUum,  &om  South 
kiMnoft,  with  vei;  grac^HiI  finely-dirided  bonds;  Anthn- 
dnn  angqstionuium  ;  Aglaonemn  conunutatum  in  fruit, 
Md  a  double  Chinese  Primula  with  large  rosy  purple  flowers. 

Hr.  Veitch  sent  Bhododendrona,  Princaas  Helena  and 
MnoMs  Alerandra,  both  of  them  prettj  hybrid  varieties 
ippaiently  obtained  from  Juminifiivam,  partaking  of  that 
£aracter,  but  having  a  long  tnbe,  in  Frinmaa  Alice,  bright 
Dae,  the  flower  a  rosy  blush ;  whilat  Princess  Aleiandra  ia 
)ale  blush  with  orange  atamena  and  very  pretty. 

Meairs.  £.  G.  Uenderaon  aent  Aucnbaa  in  flower  and 
lOfy,  and  the  maleplant  of  the  variety  piotnTatnm.  Budgea 
wtoooephala  with  large  green  foliage  and  terminal  clusters 
i  nnre  white  fiowera ;  excellent  collections  of  Cyclamens, 
nanding  HOTeral  very  pretty  varieties  of  persicum.  Fern- 
Mved  and  Anemone-leaved  Chinese  Primnlaa,  and  a  pretty 
raziaty  called  cocminata  splendens  with  salmon  rose  fiowers. 
Itr.  Todmon,  gardener  to  B.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Clapham  Park, 
nhibit^  some  good  doable  and  single  Chineae  Primroses ; 
b.  Weathecell,  Finchley,  Primulas  and  Cinerarias  in  ei- 
wOeBt  bloom ;  Mr.  Paul,  a  collection  of  Crocusaa  and  Nar- 
»  pots  of  Lily  of  tha  Valley,  very  fine  both 


become*  more  widely  diaaemlnated,  the  Ancnba  iriU  be  u 
tnneh  valued  in  oniamental  gardeoli^  for  ita  frnit  a*  It  BOlr 
ia  fbr  iti  (bllage. 


On  tbim  ommIoii  Memm.  Lee  eeat  a  Tery 

•peeimen  Camellia  MadoniM.  also  Mtme  baaaUfol  l 

of  Connteei  of  Orkney,  Jemiy  land,  Leeuu  mperta,  tad 
at&ers ;  Lycaate  ranenta  and  SUiumi,  Deadrobinm  nobila, 
and  five  staadanl  Aaaleaa  in  exodlent  bloom.  From  Mr. 
Bnll  came  Brahea  dolde,  Cypiipedium  bai^tatam  gw«alaa» 
and  viUoanm,  DiwwnaB,  Ha^^Mrinm  aldcorne,  a  &ie  ipetA- 
men,  and  plate:  of  hie  new  Cbryaanthemnm  BenaatJon,witk 
variegated  foliage,  and  Terbeaa  Popnlar,  alao  with  vaijegatMl 
leave*.  Measia.  A.  Henderson  sent  a  amall  mJnintllawnfwn 
collection  of  spring  floweritig  plants,  indndingGaatrolobittiiu, 
a  Grevilleo,  Bhododendron  oiliatam,  &c,  and  Hebeidfaiinm 
gigantenm,  with  lavender  Ageratnm-like  flow«n ;  Mr. 
Holding,  Haddoi  Street,  five  very  dwarf  and  compaet  vell- 
bloomed  standard  Azaleas  for  the  dt nner- table ;  the  Ber. 
Q.  Cheere,  Anne  Boleyn  Pinks ;  Heosrs.  Lncking  t  Or«e*c«, 
similar  eThibitiona  to  those  of  previona  weeks ;  Mr.  Boyoe, 
Stookwell,  Chinese  Primnlae ;  and  Mr.  Long,  gaidener  to  Sir 
H.  Hume  Campbell,  a  flower  of  the  Life  Plant.  Mr, 
Brown,  gardener  to  Mra.  Ashton,  Elmdon  HaJl,  eihibited 
some  fine  Baater  Banrrj  Peara  from  a  small  tree  on  a  south 
wall,  the  crop  numbering  190;  and  Mr.  Melville,  Dalmeny 
Park,  two  heads  of  "Improved  Milan  Sproating  Cabbage" 
obtained  by  crossing  with  Bmssels  Sprouts,  and  having  the 
same  appearance  and  being  as  compact  aa  the  latter  vege- 
table ;  also  a  green-leaved  Sea-kale,  Baid  to  be  easier  to 
blanch  than  the  purple  kind. 


LivnpooL  FLOwnt  Srow.— There  was  an  excellent  exhi- 
bition of  spring  flowers,  but  we  must  defer  our  report  tlU. 
next  week. 

MUSHEOOM  FOECING. 


nHjt  Hr-  Laing,  Twickenham,  two  plants  _.   . 

BOB  Aaonb^  beanng  an  abnndance  of  it*  beanliftil  ooial 

«lAnit,aiid 

Vim»  ma.  now 


Q  this  state  forming  >i<gMy  dflcoxative  ohjeoti- 
ir  be  little  doabt  Qiat  when  the  mala  pbat 


haps  Bome  of  your  numerous  readers  wiU  be  glad  to  know 
how  I  succeeded.  Betireen  the  time  of  writing  to  yon 
and  seeing  your  answer,  whiob  waa  given  in  ycnr  Jounial 
of  the  28th  nit.,  page  173,  my  Mushrooma  had  begnn  to 
appear  by  thousands.  I  then  allowed  the  dung  in  the 
chamber?  to  covl  down  as  it  would,  and  I  built  up  a  lining 
with  a  mixture  of  stable-dang  and  leaves,  4  feet  liigh  by 
2^  feet  wide,  along  the  front  of  the  l>eda  and  outside  the 
chamber  doors.  I  covered  with  straw  and  loDg  dung,  and 
the  result  has  been  that  I  now  have  Mushrooms  in  abun- 
dance, which  ibr  aiae,  thicknasa,  and  flavour  by  far  sur- 
pass all  others  that  ever  1  saw  growQ  in  a  Mushroom -hona^ 
or  alaewlisre.  The  ohambera  underneath  the  beds  form  an 
excellent  place  for  forcing  Sea-kale  in  pots,  from  whioh  I 
have  ont  a  dish  every  other  daj  aince  the  Stb  of  Novem- 
ber.—H.  L. 

SUNK  HOUSES  WITHOUT  FIRE  HEAT, 
Im  yonr  Jonmal  (No.  20G),  Mr.  Geyelin  baa  given  a  plan 
for  a  sunk  pit,  which  is  most  ingenious,  and,  I  think,  quite 
practicable.  He  will,  however,  pardon  me  for  suggesttng 
the  following  alterations.  No  benefit,  but  rather  the  revene, 
is  obtained  by  raising  the  hotbed  so  high  above  the  ground. 
It  should  be  level  with  the  surface,  and  then  the  walls  of 
the  sunk  greenhouse  or  pit  need  not  bo  more  than  8  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  soiL  The  copina  on  the  top  of  tiie 
walls  shonJd  be  removed,  and  a  w^plate,  Irauea  to  tti* 
raften,  subatituted  in  ita  place,  so  that  the  sashes  might  be 
dr«wn  up  or  down  irom  the  outside  in  the  same  muiner, 
and  with  the  same  ease  as  in  a  oommon  Cuenmber-frmne. 
Many  penons,  however,  might  ot^ject  to  the  hotbeds  at  Hia 
sides.  I  wonld,  therefore,  aoggest  instead,  that  a  sank  an* 
S  or  8  feet  wide,  i«aabiiq>  down  to  the  foondatitoia  of  th» 
walls,  should  •airawid  the  building  on  all  sides,  to  be  fiUod 
with  ftesh  stable^nng  or  tan,  and  boarded  over  to  ke^  off 
rabi.     "SUm  mold  eoAte  »  doable  t— -'■'    -*-     - — -^ 


JOrBNAL  OF  HOBnCUIiTTJBX  AKD  COTIAaS  aiBDENEB. 


and  perfect  dryueu,  ftnd  kolation  to  tlie  willB.  This 
muraxe  would  not  be  wasted.  Ah  regarda  damp  from 
bdow  there  ia  no  reaaon  why  the  honae  ihould  not  1>e  made 
•■  diT  M  the  floor  of  an  underground  kitchen.  The  bnild- 
ing  Bhould  ran  north  and  aouth,  and  the  valley  roof,  as  de- 
npied  by  Mr.  O^eliu,  would  admit  the  nin'B  rays  at  all 
poiiods  of  the  d^.  The  entranoe  door  ahonld  be  at  the 
■0)^  end,  the  at^  leading  down  to  which  ahould  be  pro- 
Tided  with  a  trtq»-door,  to  be  oloeed  at  night,  and  in  troety 
WMtthei.  The  wall  at  the  north  end  should  be  carried  up 
to  the  eame  height  aa  the  aide  walla,  forming  a  sort  of 
paiMiet  across  the  valley  of  the  roof  to  protect  it  from  cold 
winds.  A  Laurel  or  Privet  hedge  carried  round  three  sidea 
of  the  stractnre  wonld  fomi  an  additional  screen.  Any 
Amount  of  ventilation  may  be  given'  by  means  of  the  door 
Hid  sashes.  If  the  latter  were  double  glazed  it  would  be 
n  great  advantage,  whilst  the  lowness  and  accessibility  of 
the  n>of  would  at  all  times  fadlitate  the  eoplication  ot  a 
tibmw  and  tarpaulin  cover  when  conaidered  necessary.  I 
really  think  a  ^lan  of  thla  kind  quite  feasible,  and  that  the 
temperature  within  need  never  be  allowed  to  fall  below  40" 
dnruig  the  longest  Irosti.  The  house,  of  course,  would  only 
be  applicable  to  certain  purposes,  but  if  it  could  be  made  to 
tuswer  it  would  prove  a  boon  to  many. — Ibli  or  Wtaar. 


IH 


PEEVENTING    THE    G008EBEEEY 
CATERPILLAB. 
Jonmal"  of  the  22nd  of  March  in  laat  year  I 


atated  that  I  had  just  laid  a  thick  coating  of  tan  under  my 
Qooeeberry  bushes,  and  that  I  had  little  doubt  that  its 
ap^lica^on  for  two  or  three  seasons  would,  as  in  former 
instances,  prove  a  "  perfect  cure  "  for  that  terrible  pest  the 
Oooaeberry  caterpillar.  The  result  has  thus  far  completely 
verified  my  anticipations.  The  scourge  re-appeared  last 
year,  but  in  such  diminished  numbers  that  they  were  kept 
completely  under  by  a  litUe  hand-picking.  Uy  crop  was,  of 
course,  small,  owing  t«  the  injury  done  to  the  buehes  during 
the  previous  aeaaon.  but  all  ripened  well,  and  the  bushes 
having  now  recovered  their  strength,  I  have  every  prospect 
of  a  good  crop,  which  a  eeoond  thick  ooatiiig  of  tan  will 
doubUess  enable  to  ripen  without  iniury  &om  the  caterpillar. 
Now  is  the  time  for  applying  the  remedy,  with  which  the 
Bur&ce  of  the  beds  should  be  covered  to  a.  depth  of  at  least 
2  inches.  If  the  soil  be  heavy  the  tan  may  be  beneficislly 
dug  in  in  the  autumn :  if  light  it  had  perhaps  better  bo 
coQeoted  in  a  hettp  and  bnrnt.  After  a  couple  of  seasons  a 
tlun  ooatjng  is  generally  sufficient  to  keep  the  enemy  com- 
^etely  at  bay.    Egptrto  crede. — A  Dbvonbhibb  Bbb-sbefbb. 


survive  the  winter.  I  renuAed  a  fitot  (wbidi  BaA- 
house  takes  notice  of  and  explains),  that  many  (^theplatita 
showed  not  the  slightest  sign  of  making  growth  tul  the 
summer  w[ia  weU  advanced.  After  the  eaaaon'e  disoiplinei 
however,  I  expect  they  will  be  mach  earlier  thia  apring :  in- 
deed, some  of  them  are  starting  already. 

These  are  the  species  in  question : — 
CilULltaL  rnUla.  i  Lrciuta  ir 
"— ■ "-  (blcck;  m»dB-'— '         


flHiT). 

Slost  of  theee  were  small  plants,  scarcely  mature  enough 
to  flower.  On  the  whole  I  feel  satiafiad  with  the  remits, 
though  the  trial  as  to  temperature  was,  perhaps,  nnwamut- 
ably  severe.  I  mean  to  repeat  the  treatmmit  with  fJiMU 
this  season,  only  giving  them  a  mouth  longa  in  the  cool 
part  of  the  stove,  and  removing  them  to  the  gteenhonee 
about  the  middle  of  April.  I  sh^  probably  add  to  the 
number  the  following ; — 

Oaclffiuiei 


OltCHIDS  FOR  GREENHOUSE. 
To  "W.  A.  O.,"  who  requests  "a  list  of  Orchids  that  will 
flonrish  in  a  cool  greenhouse,"  I  recommend  Sir.  Batemon'a 
"  Guide  to  Cool'Orebid  Growing,"  (Beeve,  If.) ;  and  Messrs- 
Backhouse  k  Son's  "Catalogue  of  Qreenhouse  and  Vinery 
Orchids,"  which  he  will  receive  by  post  on  sending  six 
stomps  to  them  at  York.     Thia  latter  ia  beyond  all  com- 

E risen  the  most  valuable  treatise  on  cool  Orchids  yet  pub- 
hed;  for  besides  a  descriptive  and  priced  list  of  about 
240  kinds,  it  gives  details  of  cultivation,  derived  &om  the 
experiments  of  those  eminent  growers,  which  are  of  very 
great  practical  value. 

This  very  day  twelvemonth  (March  17tii,  1864),  I  removed 
the  following  species  from  the  coolest  end  of  a  stove,  where 
tbey  had  passed  the  previous  six  weeks  with  a  minimum 
temperature  of  40°,  to  a  cool  greenhoose,  where,  on  a  shelf 
close  to  the  glass,  the  night  temperature  frequently  went  as 
low  as  37°  and  3G°,  and  once  34°,  in  the  course  of  March  and 
Ipril ;  while,  ou  the  other  hand,  the  forenoon  sun  occasion- 
illy  ran  up  the  mercory  to  B0°  and  90°,  before  I  put  up  the 
jammer  sbadinfr.  The  interstices  between  tho  pots  were 
'tuffed  with  moss,  which  was  kept  constantly  damp.  On  this 
'*'e1f  they  remained  till  the  end  of  November,  when,  the 
umperatnre  having  descended  to  3S°,  they  were  removed 
bgain  to  tho  cool  end  of  the  stove.  Here  they  have  again 
passed  the  winter  i  the  night  temperature  ranging  mostly 
•etween  40*  and  50°,  never  going  below  the  former,  nw 


Thus  I  have  named  just  half  a  century  of  Oidilda  ont  of 
my  own  amall  collection,  to  which  I  have  taOxat  ^^ied  or 
mean  to  apply  cool  treatment.  If  your  oorresnondent  will 
accept  my  counsel  and  consult  BackhouBe^B  liatt  he  will 
possess  a  far  wider  scope  for  selection ;  and  wOl  And  that 
the  genera  CatUeya,  Dendrobium,  Epidendmm,  IiMlia.  I^- 
caste,  Oncidium,  and,  /aciU  prineapi,  the  gjad^om  gemu 
Odontogloasum,  are  profuse  in  fine  medes,  which  will  ttzive 
under  a  greenhouse  regimen.  M^  I  not  ftdd,  that  yon  will 
be  glad  to  learn  the  results  of  his  expwienoe  P— P.  H.  Ooes«t 
SandAi<Ti(,  Torguay. 


PEESEEVING  PEAS  FROM  MICE. 
I HAVB  discovered  a  most  effectual  method  of  prevntiBy 
mice  eating  sown  Peas.    It  may,  perhaps,  be  naenl  to  Bone 
of  the  readers  of  your  JoumaL     If  the  Peae  are  soaked  te 
about  twelve  boors  in  a  strong  mixture  of  Bolplmranj  water 
previous  to  sowing,  not  only  will  the  udae  b~ 
from  attacking  the  seed,  but  the  Feas  wQl  ba  m 
their  growth  by  the  immersion.— C.  S. 


CcMOLS  Effect  or  GnAinjro.^We  extract  the  fcUow- 
ing  from  The  Natvraliti.  "  Some  tdme  ago,  in  a  jnUic 
guden  of  this  place,  a  branch  of  Elm  was  grafted  on  an 
Oak  in  the  expectation  of  obtaining  a  tree  half  of  which 
would  be  an  Elm  and  half  an  Oak.  Contmry  to  die  ai- 
pectations  of  the  gardener,  however,  the  following  waa  Uie 
result: — The  tree  commenced  budding  this  spring,  ladi^en 
the  leaves  appeared  it  was  found  that  each  branoh — ni^ 
even  each  twig,  had  both  Oak  leaves  and  Elm  leavea  grow-, 
ing  upon  it.  in  place  of  there  being  separate  btanehea,  eaelr 
bearing  a,  different  kind  of  leaf.  I  will  only  add  that  the 
tree  is  in  full  leaf,  and  I  have  just  obtwned  a  oatling,  whfali 
I  intend  to  cultivate  if  possible;  and  I  hope  ii~  '  ~  '" 
to  be  able  to  inform  the  readers  of  the  Imii 
result  of  my  endeavours.  I  also  enclose  a  s; 
examination,  and  would  like  to  ai '  '  " ' 
nome"""!.  (w  has  anything  of  the  k: 


I  also  enclose  a  sprig  fbryonr 
e  to  aak,  ^  this  a  oniqiie  t^ia* 
rthe  kind  been  obeerredbfllbfef 


bn,u».  ] 


JOURNAL  OV  HOBTIOnLTUBB  ISD  COTTJiaE  aABOSHEB. 


Itia  otrtkial/MBHtebl^yetnolileastiaiigetliaii  trae.— 
T.  O.  H^^b1a■^  Brittel,  Sipt.  IBM. 

["Thatwif  mentioiMdaboTeliH  four  wcmidary  branches 
■pringfaig  mn  it,  Mid  bttau  eight  Elm  leBTea  on  the  lower 
In^wleta,  uid  ton  Oak  Ie»Tea  on  the  upper  two.  Cmi  any 
of  onr  WMiJeTi  atate  whetlieT  a  8imil>r  oocnRenoe  has 
pfOTiomtf  oome  under  their  nctioe  ? — Eds.  Nat."] 

ME.  ABBEY'S  STRAWBEEEY-HOFSES. 
Hb.  Akbkt'b  flnt  flgnie  (pa^  I64i)  is,  I  aappoee,  intended 
as  a  StTawben7-honse  in  tolo.  Well,  I  hare  no  o^ection  to 
the  Uxge  iMCommodation  here  for  the  prodaction  of  sach  u 
lamry  aa  foroed  Sttawbenies,  bnt  how  are  we  to  get  at 
them  to  water  the  plants  or  gather  the  fruit  P  He  hai  an- 
fortonatelr  placed  the  beat  of  hia  atmctiireB  in  the  wrong 

Elaoe.  I  mean  the  amall  one  occupying  the  middle  of  the 
onae.  Ware  it  not  for  thia  one  oonld  with  a  good  deal  of 
toonbleget  at  plants  on  the  "aospendad  ahalTeaj"  batae 
It  is,  it  IB  impoaaible  to  work  any  of  them,  bnt  the  two  lower 

Though  there  ia  no  obJeotioQ  to  having  ptenly  of  ocoom- 
modatiiMi  for  forcing  Strawberriee,  I  believe  auch  a  hooae  as 
this  ia  qnita  nnnecaaaary,  and,  moreover,  it  woald  be  com- 
parativelf  idle  for  six  months  in  the  year.  Had  the  centre 
Men  occapied  by  a  alightly  raiaed  bed,  it  wonld  have  madt 
a  bettor  orchord-honBe  than  the  one  Sgnced  as  anch. 

Before  leaving  tbia  house  permit  me  to  atato,  that  aome  i 
years  ago  I  aaw  the  plan  of  a,  Strawberry-hoaae,  the  princi-  I 
pal  feature  of  which  was  a  structure  running  along  the-  I 
middle  of  the  hooae  qnito  similar  to  the  small  one  in  this,  | 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  glaas  was  only  about 
3  feet  &om  it ;  the  shelvas  did  not  come  so  low,  and  a  sunk 
path  all  round  it  afforded  ample  bead  room.  The  vacancy 
under  it  waa  to  be  filled  with  fermenting  material,  in  the 
first  inatanoe  to  stiuialato  a  root-action  in  the  Strawberry 
plants,  and  afterwards  Sea^kale  and  fihubarb ,  placed  on  it 
for  forcing.  Sach  a  Btructiire,  if  only  30  feet  long,  and  , 
having  bnt  six  shelves  on  each  side,  would  hold  about  four  . 
hundred  plants,  which  I  imagine  would  be  enough  for  a 
single  batch. 

Permit  me  now  to  allude  to  the  other  stmctnres.  "Straw- 
berry ihdvea  in  a  vinery."  Here  Ur.  Abbey  haa  ignored  | 
iJtogether  the  time-honoured  and  well-tried  bock  shelf,  for  , 
k  aeoond  edition  of  hia  suspended  shelves,  and  not  only  ao, 
bnt  in  bis  aeal  for  hia  pota,  has  aotually  forgotton  the  legi-  < 
timato  oocnpanta  of  the  house,  for  where  are  the  Vines  P 
Siqppose  Ibr  a  moment  they  are  bent  along  the  front  of  the 
ItOQse,  then  when  broken  how  are  they  to  be  got  to  their 
plaoaa  P  or  where  is  there  a  place  for  them  P  | 

What  gardener  would  recommend  auch  a  structure  to  his 
employer  7  or  what  gentleman  would  suffer  such  a  weight  of  ' 


._..      ,  where  is  the  fovoured  locality  in  these 

ial^nds  that  has  so  much  sunlight  to  spare  as  these  loaded 
shelves  wonld  obstruct  f 

"  Strawberry  shelves  in  orchard-honae."  Thia,  as  repre- 
•ented,  will  not  commend  itaelf  to  any  one  aa  an  orchard- 
l^Hiaa  i  it  ia  abaolutely  dangerous  as  a  Strawberry-house. 
He  has  certainly  put  up  a  sufficiently  high  house,  but  then 
ha  bos  not  given  them  (the  orchard-house  trees)  tjie  benefit 
of  it,  for  in  the  only  space  left  in  thia  plan  for  them  (the 
aide  borders)  there  iabnt  4  feet  head  room.  He  haa  ap- 
propriated their  proper  place,  the  middle  of  the  house,  to 
the  means  to  get  at  the  suapeoded  shelves ;  bot  here  I  sus- 
MOt  the  proviaion  waa  nnneoeasary,  for  there  is  a  great 
likelihood  of  the  shelves  and  their  burden  coming  down  to 
liim,  if,  aa  represented,  they  are  all  dependent  from  the 
appar  shelf. 

"  Strawberry  shelves  in  a  Peaoh-honse,"  are  even  more 
olgecrUoiUtble  than  in  a  vinery,  for  where  are  the  Peach 
faooi  t  Not  trained  to  the  root,  there  is  no  place  for  them; 
not  OB  tha  book  irall,  th^  would  be  oseless  Uiere,  with  anch 
aa  obftraotion  in  frtuit  of  Uiem. — J.  E. 

\Tbie  tfpma  atpagea  1S4  and  155  were  intended  to  repre- 
eeut  ahabM  flzed  near  the  ghwa  in  varioua  atrnoturea  for 
ths  tadag  ot  Sbawberriaa.  Th^  ware  not  designed  for 
TiD«l«^  J&  at  p.  IH  ■»  tluM  woida :  "Nottungiasogood 


aa  abelvea  about  16  inohea  from  the  glann  nun  along  the 
front  and  another  at  the  book  of  a  vinery."  Nor  were  Omj 
intended  for  oiohaid  or  Feach-honaes ;  bnt,  conaidering  tae 
great  demand  for  room  in  moat  plaoea,  they  were  aalooLitad 
to  ease  these  stmctoies  by  providing  a  nonae  for  fim^ig 
Strawberriea.  The  atrootrarea  beat  calculated  to  aeoom- 
modate  the  greatest  nnmbn  of  shelves  were  aelect«d,  b«ng 
simply  thoBB  which  I  had  found  from  erperienoe  deainUe 
for  the  imrpoae,  and  the  only  ones.  In  mj>  <q>inion,  that  can 
eoonomioally  aocommodato  a  large  qnonti^  of  StrawbenieB 
in  a  amall  apaee. 

The  Btructures  best  snited  for  the  forcing  of  Btrawberiiee 
are  those  with  steep  roo& ;  they  reoarve  laore  direct  r^a  of 
the  Bon  at  the  Boascn  of  the  year  when  the  plante  require 
auch,  they  will  accommodate  more  ahalvee  than  a  flat  roo( 
cany  a  greater  weight,  and  the  plante  can  be  more  eaai^ 
attended  to.  It  is  a  mere  supposition  of  "  J.  K."  that  they 
were  intended  for  any  and  every  house,  and  his  not  beiiw 
able  to  find  the  Vines,  the  orchard  trees,  and  Peach  trees,  is 
because  I  was  only  writing  about  Strawberries.  I  was  not 
writing  of  Vines,  nor  of  otchard-houae  treea,  nor  of  Peach 
treea,  but  of  Strawberriea,  and  placed  them   in  the  beat 

Ksition  tbe  structure  appropriated  to  their  growth  afforded, 
ing  that  where  they  con  ei^joy  the  aunbeama,  and  make 

the  most  of  what  ia  provided  for  their  growth. 
I  set  outwith  the  intention  of  giving  the  Strawberriea  that 

wliioh  "J.  E."  finda  I  hare  done — a  good  position,  and  I 
)  for  all  they  were  oU  intended  for  Strawberry  ■houBee. 
I  Proviaion  hod  previously  been  made  for  their  accommoda- 
'  tion  on  shelves  in  vineries,  one  along  the  front  and  another 
I  at  the  back,  then  proviaion  waa  made  for  their  culture  in 
I  houBOB  separately  devoted  to  their  growth,  it  being  presumed 

that  the  shelves  in  vineries,  &c.,  were  not  sufficient  to  aocom- 
.  modate  all  the  plants,  and  provision  was  also  made  for  thmr 

aocommodatiou  in  orcbard-housas.  True  it  is  I  did  not  atato 
I  they  were  for  "  Strawberry -houses  in  Iota,"      Some  member 

of  Parliament  was  said  to  be  oontinuallycomplaiuingof  the 

press  making  him  speak  "  what  he  did  not  mean,  and  leaTing 
I  out  what  he  meant  to  say;"  but  I  have  not  a  complaint  M 
I  thia  kind  to  urge,  for  our  friends  at  171,  Fleet  Straet  have 
,  printed  what  I  did  not  vrrite  aa  to  the  aeoond,  third,  and 

ibnrth  figuree  at  page  155, 1  only  being  responsible  for  what 

ia  said  of  the  firat  figure,  and  that  is  nothing,  and  I  aoid 
I  nothing  more  of  the  rcmunder,  for  they  were  intended  solely 
I  for  Strawberry-honaaa,  being  such  aa  I  found  best  suited 

for  providing  the  plante  with  a  good  poaition.*  What  the 
'  dgures  were  intended  to  represent  I  will  state  as  briefly  as 

Fig.  1. — Strawberry-house.  The  shelves  are  15  inches 
from  the  glass,  fixed  by  holdfaate  to  the  roof,  one  to  each 
fafter ;  the  rafters  are  those  naually  provided  for  houaes  with 
lights,  and  ore  supported  with  inch-iron  tie-roda  from  rafter 
fiO  rafter  across  the  house,  and  two  the  whole  length,  one 
1)1  them  being  h^way  up  the  rafters.  Rafters  7  iuchea  by 
:l  inches,  will  carry  both  the  lighte  and  the  ahelves,  whether 
the  latter  be  fixed  at  36, 42,  or  48  inohes  apart.  The  tie  rods 
.should  be  fastened  with  bolts  that  go  through  the  rafter*. 
Ill  the  bousea  are  built  in  the  aome  substantial  manner, 
and  will  oarry  the  shelves  and  their  burden  very  well. 

''  J.  E."  electa  to  thia  figure  on  the  ground  that  "  Uie 
plante  cannot  be  watered,  nor  the  fruit  gathered."  There 
is  a  atoge  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  of  which  he  thinka 
highly,  but  I  only  eateem  it  oa  offordiiig  eaay  accesa  to  the 
plante  in  the  good  position,  and  use  it  to  ataiid  upon.  Two 
of  the  shelves  he  can  reach  from  the  fioor,  according  to  hia 
own  atetement,  and  the  others  may  be  easily  watoed  and 
the  fruit  gathered  by  mating  use  of  the  stage,  for  from  it 
the  plante  are  more  manageable  than  on  atages  where  you 
have  to  reach  beyond  the  equilibrium.  All  parte  of  tjie 
house  ore  eaaily  reached  from  Uie  stage. 

Eia  other  otgectionia  "that  the  houae  would  be  idle  fbUy 
six  months  of  the  year."  Well,  the  honae  wonld  be  ooonpied 
with  Strawberries  from  December  to  Jane ;  Tine  plante  on 
both  sides  of  the  house,  one  to  eaoh  nfter,  wonld  be  intr»- 
duoed  in  H^,  and  tied  down  along  the  ridea  of  the  honse. 
When  the  Vines  were  regularly  broken,  and  the  second  batcli 
of  Strawberries  fruited,  the  former  wonld  be  trained  to  the 
rafters,  tiia  shelves  bdng  removed,  one  of  their  main 
•  TUi  ii  HilMl/  Bag,     Vi.  AVUj  pat  m  <eMTl;tisu  tg  Ui  drswlaia. 
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jEBfttnxea  beiag  that  they  are  moveable.  Now  is  the  time  t-o 
make  a  proper  use  of  the  centre  stage  by  placing  plants 
4ipan  it^  relieving  the  other  houses,  and  enabling  the  calti- 
VBior  to  have  finer  {dants  in  all.  The  advantages  of  fig.  1 
Bre^  it  is  an  azoellent  Strawberry-house  for  six  months,  and 
an  exoellent  late  vinery  daring  the  remaining  siz^  its  pro- 
doce  being  two  crops  of  Strawberries  at  a  time  when  Qrapes 
axe  raiainfl,  stone  fruits  rare.  Pears  scarce,  and  Pines  deficient 
IB  fiiavonr,  "Uxe  only  fruit  then  at  its  best  being  the  Apple. 
Two  crops  of  Strawberries  would  be  worth  something  even 
in  Covent  Garden  daring  the  height  of  the  London  season, 
and  the  Grapes  surely  pay  for  the  extra  outlay  in  providing 
the  shelves  for  the  Strawberries. 

"  J.  K."  introduces  us  to  a  house  of  his  own,  one  that  he 
Ias  seen  (I  tried  mine),  the  chief  features  of  which  are  that 
the  plants  are  provided  with  a  stage  "only  3  feet  from 
the  glass,"  and  the  vacancy  under  the  stage  is  filled  with 
fermenting  material  "in  the  first  instance  to  stimulate  a 
xoot-aotion  in  the  Strawberry  plants,  and  afterwards  Sea-kale 
■ad  Bhubarb  placed  on  it  for  forcing."  It  was  some  years 
ago  when  "J.  K."  saw  this  Strawberry-house,  reminding 
me  that  it  is  now  some  years  since  I  assisted  at  the  turning 
of  fermenting  materials  in  a  vinery,  not  thinking  at  the 
time  that  it  was  done  expressly  to  stimulate  root-action  in 
the  Vines  which  were  in  an  outside  border,  which  it  was  as 
likeJty  to  do  as  stimulate  root-action  in  Strawberry-plants 
on,  a  stage  with  a  bed  of  fermenting  materials  under  it, 
and  also  to  destroy  every  leaf  of  the  Strawberries,  the 
young  trasses,  and  the  crop,  if  the  steam  were  at  all  rank. 
Well,  the  hiwse  was  30  feet  long,  and  held  400  plants, 
enough,  says  "J.  K.,"  Ibr  a  single  batch;  but  what  of  the 
froit?  "  J.  £."  forgets  to  tell  how  the  house  answered.  This 
house  is,  I  presume,  given  as  a  comparison.  Granted  the 
house  fig.  1  is  80  fiMt  long,  it  would  hold  1500  plants,  in 
4|-inch  pots  for  firuiting  early  in  March,  and  1000  in  six-inch 
pots  to  fruit  in  April  and  May,  or  2500  plants  in  all.  They 
are  not  3  feet  firom  the  glass,  but  in  that  good  position  for 
Vines,  Peadies,  all  fruits,  and  all  plants,  especially  those  of 
low  g^rowtii,  16  inches  from  the  glass,  and  I  have  proved 
that  the  firoit  is  then  more  plentifid,  finer,  and  better- 
fibavoured  tiian  when  g^wn  on  plants  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  glass.  In  "J.  K.'s "  house  he  places  the  plants  in 
the  worst  position,  and  occupies  the  best  himself,  increasing 
the  difficulty  of  attending  to  the  plants. 

Fig.  2. — ^Thifl  shows  one  of  those  houses  known  as  an 
early  vinexy,  whioh  might  be  furnished  with  shelves  for  the 
forcing  of  Strawberries,  and  thus  obviate  the  necessity  of 
erecting  a  house  on  purpose,  the  house  answering  all  the 
purposes  of  a  late  vinery.  The  shelves  in  this  house  are 
as  easily  reached  as  those  in  fig.  1,  by  using  the  stage  to 
stand  upon.  We  have  exactly  accommodation  for  the  same 
number  of  plants  as  in  "J.  K.'s"  house — viz.,  400,  or  forty 
on  a  thirty-foot  shelf,  and  two  crops  may  be  had  from  this 
house  by  May,  and  a  crop  of  late  Cbapes  as  welL 

Fig.  3. — ^This  will  commend  itself  to  many  as  a  span- 
xoofol  Peach-house,  it  not  being  intended  for  an  orchard- 
house,  but  a  Strawbeny-house ;  I  being  tiie  last  to  admit 
that  a  house  having  four  rows  of  hot- water  pipes  is  an 
orchard-house.  Fig.  1,  I  quite  agree  with  "J.  E.,"  would 
make  a  better  orchard-house,  and,  being  24  feet  wide,  and 
15  feet  high  in  the  centre,  allowing  for  a  raised  border,  and 
a  corresponding  length,  would  be  something  deserving  the 
same  of  orohard-honse ;  but  it  is  vezy  questionable  whether 
it  would  produce  more,  finer,  and  better-fiavoured  Peaches 
tiian/^.  3,  which  is  only  12  feet  wide,  furnished  with  a 
trdlis  at  15  inches  (not  3  feet)  from  the  glass,  and  tiie  trees 
trained  so  as  to  produce  the  fruit  on  young  wood  of  the 
inevious  year,  instead  of  on  spurs,  as  in  the  case  of  orchard- 
house  Peach  trees  closely  pinched-in.  Perhaps  "J.  K."  will 
tell  us  whether  he  finds  tz^es  trained  so  as  to  produce  their 
fruit  year  after  year  on  spurs,  or  those  bearing  on  the  young 
wood  of  the  previous  year,  considerably  shortened  at  the 
winter  pruning,  give  the  most,  the  finesC  and  best-flavoured 
fruit  ?  also,  which  trees  are  the  least  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
insects,  and  which  remain  in  a  bearing  state  the  longest^ 
and  are  in  every  way  the  healthiest  and  longest-lived  trees  ? 
I  may  observe,  with  regard  to  fig.  3,  tiiat  it  admits  of 
shelves  on  both  sides,  and  accommodates  sixteen  shelves 
and  eighteen  rows  of  Strawberries.  The  irons  to  support 
the  shelves  go  through  to  the  rafter  upwards,  and  to  them , 


outwards,  being  fastened  in  both  places  with 
reason  they  are  not  so  represented  in  tibe  "igava  is,  tha 
upright  part  of  the  iron  passes  through  the  ahelfies,  and 
cannot  be  seen  ftom  the  floor,  and  ao  are  those  m  fig.  4. 
The  roofs  of  these  structures  being  steeper,  oany  the 
shelves  veiy  well,  the  rafters  being  properly  supported  with 
tie  rods.  Five  of  the  shelves,  and  six  rows  of  plants,  caa 
be  watered  from  the  floor,  and  the  remaining  three  by 
placing  a  plank  across  the  tie-rods  at  6  feet  from  the  floor,  a 
boy  handing  up  the  water ;  or  a  step-ladder  can  be  employed, 
and  half  a  dozen  plants  watered  at  the  same  time.  This 
hoase  would  give  two  crops  of  Strawberries  by  Hay,  when 
the  shelves  could  be  taken  down,  or  they  might  remain,  and 
numbers  of  PrimiJas,  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  and  other 
plants  be  forwarded  thereon.  The  shelves  being  taken  down, 
and  Vines  in  pots  at  hand,  these  would  be  trained  one  to 
each  rafter,  they  having  been  previously  accommodated  in 
a  cool  house.  Between  them  space  will  be  found  for  young 
plants  raised  in  January  from  eyes,  and  these,  if  then  trans- 
ferred into  their  fruiting  pots  (the  turves  from  the  shelves 
being  the  material  for  them,  the  Strawberries  for  another 
season's  forcing  also  liking  the  same),  will  form  strong 
canes  to  fruit  in  the  place  of  those  now  fruiting.  Thus  we 
have  a  crop  of  Grapes  in  October  up  to  Christmas,  and  two 
crops  of  StrawbeiTies,  besides  Vines  for  finiiting  another 
year. 

Fig.  4. — This  is,  ordinarily,  a  lean-to  Peach-house,  now 
converted  into  a  Strawberry-house,  wherein  "J.  K."  will 
see  one  of  his  "  time-honoured  and  tried  back  shelves,"  and 
eight  more  on  the  roof.  It  is  simply  one-half  of  fi^,  3,  and, 
like  it,  could  be  employed  for  Vmes  after  forcing  Straw- 
berries, as  a  Fig  or  Melon-house,  or  be  used  for  ]^ants,  as 
thought  proper. — G.  Abbey.] 

[We  have,  as  we  invariably  do,  omitted,  as  much  as 
possible,  all  sarcasms  and  all  ridicule  from  this  attack  and 
defence.  It  is  extraordinary  that  men  cannot  search  for 
truth  without  endeavouring  to  wound  those  who  are  devoted 

to  the  same  research. — Eds.] 


THE  EAELY  TEN-WEEK  POTATO. 


Some  twenty — aye,  or  more — ^years  ago,  I  received  from  a 
Mr.  Chatwin,  a  Potato  merchant  at  Hungerford  Varket>  nsar 
Charing  Cross,  a  list  of  different  varieties  of  Potatoes.  I  was 
quite  astonished  to  find  such  a  long  list  of  names,  as  I  thai 
thought  there  were  but  very  few  sorts  of  Potatoes  known.  I 
remember  being  struck  with  the  name  "Early  Ten- week," 
for  I  thought  it  must  be  something  new  and  good.  I  thev^ 
fore  ordered  a  peck,  for  which  I  paid  some  10s.  or  12f.  l!)m 
were  carefully  planted  and  attended  to,  but  to  my  great 
disappointment  a  great  portion  of  them  proved  twenty<^week 
rather  than  ten-week ;  in  other  words,  tn^  were  drnadftiHy 
mixed  with  some  late  sort.  Some  few,  however,  were  reaSy 
the  true  thing,  as  they  were  dwarf  and  veiy  eariy,  remindiag 
me  of  a  very  old  sort  that  had  been  here  for  generataoiMt 
and  called  the  Early  Betsy.  I  mentiooi  this  oecaiue  wis 
have,  I  think,  had  for  many,  many  years  some  dwaxf  earily 
kind  of  Potato  under  different  names — almost  a  speoiai  ia 
character.  Well,  my  selected  Ten-weeks  proved  better,  or  w% 
thought  80,  than  Betsy,  and  she,  poor  old  girt  was  dropped. 
Many  old  friends  have  in  like  manner  been  droppadp  ^n^ 
because  new  ones  have  sprung  up.  A  tmce,  however,  with 
moralising.  I  hate  essay-readmg  and  trite  moraiisms.  What 
a  number  of  moral  sermons  have  I  heard  from  oat  M  p>e^ptt  I 
They  were,  I  suppose,  fashionable  when  I  was  a  yontf;  I 
know  they  were  very  common.  What  a  delight  it  was  to 
hear  "  Lastly,  my  brethren !"  and  how  we  bolted  from  tlM 
dear  old  church  on  a  fine  summer^s  day ! 

Well,  "too  far  have  I  got,"  as  a  young  QennaiL  from 
Vienna,  who  was  coming  to  stay  with  me,  wrote  Ott  »  lem 
card  and  held  it  before  tho  <dd  coachman's  ^yea  wim  Sa 
saw  my  house,  which  he  guessed  was  mine  from  the  deu^ 
tion  of  it  given  to  him.  AUw,  poor  old  Gibbjl  ^mhSlid 
fat  and  fun  he  was !  "' Too  fer  have  I  got'  Whatdevha 
mean,  John?"  (to  his  guai-d).  "Pm  Uowed  if  I  kniyvi," 
si^s  John.  Again  the  card  was  pushed  beCore  Wtkffm  iiCM» 
"Too  far  have  I  got?"  this  time  witii  a  aoto  ofiflteso- 

ftion ;  but  coadhee  did  not  know  the  "fitUe  dookadihte'* 
shake  of  the  head  and  a  whip  of  the  honmi,  and  the  ooiA 
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tairied  aloag  to  fikhM  Stortiud.  wbara  &  Qermui  ladf  ^^u 
taiA  *^  WU  As  malackT  Oernun  tiut  ha  Awl  got  too  &r 
tf  Amv  hjIm  t  aod  n  the  aoA  momlng  Ii»  wu  brought 
kaok  Hid  ufUj  dtpowted  »t  mj  home.  That  gnat  Mid 
«Udk  I  Mir  Ud  before  ooaohes'i  t 
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oatbe  hriokoftlta  UU  "dnbiteting,"  will  nerai  laave  mj 
a^M^aor  Uteheadvlwigha  wahad  vith  BnfhAnt  about 
it  «^  ke  iMd  laerat  fingliih. 

WelL  I  kwe  got  too  br,  and  hare  laft  Enily  Betaj  and 
ditto  Tea-we*  aoBiewhem.  Imuit  "icaiime  the  thieadof 
IB7  intereetiiig  narratiTe,"  aa  Uie  noreliita  Bay,  b7  atatiii|r 
Ikak  aftat  eAlMting  the  tnta  kind  from  the  medley  TeceiTed, 
I  cnltaTated  the  aort  to  some  extent,  and  dUtribabed  it  in 
the  ueighbonrhood — among  othen  to  Mr.  Moffat,  who  eihi- 
bit«d  this  kind  at  South  Kensington  laat  antamn,  and  ob- 
bUned  a  prize  for  it.  I  mention  Mr.  Moffat's  name  in  con- 
jonoticni  with  the  Early  Ten-week  Potato,  becaoae  he  oor- 
reoted  aa  error  into  which  I  had  fallen.  When  the  Early 
Handaworth  wao  sent  oat  a  few  years  ago  I  hastily  concluded 
that  it  mnst  be  the  same  ae  the  Early  Ten-week  ;  bat  Mi. 
Moffat  says  that  it  is  a  much  better  mat  both  in  flavonr  and 
eailineea.  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  the  history 
of  this  old  and  interesting  Potato ;  and  as  the  true  sort  is 
scarce,  to  observe  that  its  naual  form  is  a  blnnt  oval,  but 
many  ronnd  tubers  are  usually  fonnd.  It  is  very  early,  ite 
habit  dwarf,  and  it  does  not  bloom.  Probably  it  is  one  of 
onr  beet  early  round  Potatoes,  and  is  qnite  wottl^  of  cnltnre 
for  forcing  and  Ka  a  first  crop. — T.  B. 


HADSOB  HOUSE. 
The  Sut  of  —  Galton,  Esq. 

This  reaidence  is  one  mile  from  Droitwich.  At  the  entrance 
gates  is  a  handsome  lodge,  the  drive  from  which  winds  along 
the  side  of  a  hill  between  plantations  and  gionps  of  Fuize, 
with  a  Gothic  oottage  nestled  among  trees  below  to  the 
right;  on  the  left  is  groutld,  dirersified  in  surface,  rising 
aboTB  the  drive,  and  planted  with  nfroups  of  forest  trees,  in- 
tenpereed  with  handsome  specimens  of  Hawthorn.  The 
drive  then  passes  through  a  large  plantation  of  Oaks,  ex- 
tending on  the  right  through  a  deep  dell,  and  on  to  the 
house.  On  the  west  side  of  the  honse  the  terrace  was  for- 
nished  with  large  spedmens  of  variegated  Aloes  in  vases, 
•nd  on  a  loner  level  are  flower-beds  on  grass.  On  the  north 
■ide  below  the  terrace  is  the  Bose  gaiden  famished  with  all 
the  best  sorts  of  Boees.  Attached  to  the  bouse  is  a  con- 
servatory 65  feet  long  by  36  feet  wide  gay  with  Fasaion- 
Flowers,  Tecoma  Jasminoides,  MandevilJa  soaveolens,  Brng- 
manaia  sanguiuea,  and  B.  soaveolens,  planted  in  the  border. 
The  Brngmansia  soaveolens  was  the  finest  specimen  I  have 
ever  seen.  It  was  15  or  16  feet  high  with  about  three  han- 
dled large,  white,  trumpet-shapea  flowers  banging  down 
from  all  parts  of  the  tree.  The  succulence  and  rapidity  of 
growth  apparent  on  its  branchGa,and  the  prodigious  nniubers 
in  vbich  it  develops  its  gigantic,  snowy  white,  and  sweet- 
scented  blossoms,  dark  it  as  one  of  the  most  magniflcent  of 
oonBerTatory  plauts.  This  flne  exotic  is  too  much  neglected 
in  collections  on  account  of  its  liability  to  the  attacks  of  the 
red  spider.  Having  hitherto  seen  but  poor  sickly  specimens 
with  strag^l  ing  flowers  of  tawny  hue,  wy  delight  at  behold-  I 
ing  this  PKruvian  beauty  in  all  its  splendour  may  be  con-  i 
omved.  Many  of  the  blossoms  were  12  inches  in  length,  and 
J  or  8  inches  across  the  mouth  of  the  flower.  There  were 
slso  Passiflora  edulis  bearing  frnit  used  at  the  desHcrt,  flne 
ipedmensof  Camellias,  and  Orange  trees.  In  a  niche  in  the 
centre  of  the  conservatory  were  a  marble  statue  of  Venua, 
Ukd  a  fountuiu.  There  was  great  taste  displayed  by  Mr. 
Dalrympte,  the  head  g;ardener,  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
plaBts  in  the  border,  and  grouped  beside  the  pathways.  A 
umee  walk  leading  from  the  flower  garden  to  the  temple 
is  ornamented  with  vases ;  and  on  the  right  a  peep  may  be 
obtained  of  the  pleasure  grounds  and  a  lake  at  the  bottom 
cf  the  lawn,  with  all  sorts  of  water  fowl. 

The  ^easure  grounds  contain  some  fine  specimens   of 
^moe  Firs  well  feathered  to  the  ground;  Pinus  excelaa ; 
n  their  autumn  scarlet  livery ;  Pinus  pinsapo.  ia- 
d  bjr  wasps  to  snch  a  degree  that  Mr.  Dalrymple  feared 
Itimatety  killed  by  them,  although  he 
g  evaiy  mewia  to  insnre  their  destructioa ;  also. 


feet  high ;  and  a  Deodw  Cadar,  27  feetuS. 
There  are  Cyprosaoa.  Bed  Cadan,  Hexes,  and  TnikCT  Oru, 
with  other  treea  and  ahnilM  of  diTflrrifled  fiiBage  fii  anotter 
portion  of  the  pleaauTegroanda  toiapwCMtHaPan  aeiMy. 
After  admiring  for  some  Uma  Uia  rioh  and  eoigeaaa 
Boenery  prodnoed  by  the  aatomn  tints  of  the  fbUsga  «r« 
deecended  to  the  fernery,  oomposed  of  old  roots  sad  stiinipa 
of  trees  with  arohes  to  walk  under,  to  admire  the  Tariocu 
British  species  of  Ferns  that  are  planted  in.  the  orenow, 
and  kept  moist  by  an  nndergroond  pipe  tram  the  fonntabi 
in  the  oonservatOTy,  the  water  from  whieh  ean  be  made  to 
trickle  over  them  when  required.  The  phuned  Ferns,  bat 
lately  so  light  and  green,  were  then  clumps  of  blackened 
fronds  hanging  over  the  old  roots,  whose  nakedness  they 
covered  ao  tenderly  daring  summer.  On  the  edge  of  the 
lake  is  a  hollow  old  Oak  with  a  seat  in  the  middle,  where  a 
person  may  sit  and  contemplate  the  manifold  beauties  of 
Nature  around  him.  The  following  lines  of  Cowper,  who 
had  a  keen  sense  of  the  beautiful,  are  applicable  to  this 
picturesque  ot^ect. 

Whtsh  tiib«  mlfcbt  pliT  with,  *n(l  ihathlnuhjif. 


111  Ihj  unbijo  va 


HJ  lutitoda  of  btmgHi, 
-agnlp. 


Hue  mi 


■t  Ikan  ««t— kiBK  at  <h*  woodi. 


ADd  Time  hath  muds  ttata  irhst  Itaoa 
Further  on  is  a  giaas  walk  with  a  Taw  hedge  at  each  side 
leading  through  a  grove  from  the  ornament^  water  to  the 
keeper's  lodge.  Returning  by  the  terrace  walk  from  tlie 
bullring  to  the  bear,  so  called  on  account  of  a  ropreseutative 
of  the  griszly  animal  at  the  end  of  the  terrace  walk,  we 
pass  throogh  a  plantation  of  trees  and  shrubs  to  the  kitchen 
garden.  The  horticnltnral  structures  are  a  apan-roof  Orange- 
bouse  36  feet  by  27  feet,  containing,  good  specimena  of 
Orange  trees.  Lemons,  and  Citrons ;  a  greeohoaao  36  feet 
by  14  filled  with  Azaleas.  Ac.;  three  vineries,  ridge-aod- 
furrow,  the  middle  one  48  feet  b;  17,  with  a  high  roof,  and 
the  other  two,  one  at  each  side  of  the  middle  one,  42  feet  bj 
16  each.  They  contained  good  crops  of  MuscaU  of  Alex- 
andria, Black  Hamburgh,  and  Barbarossa,  bunches  of  the 
latter  averaging  about  4  lbs.  each.  There  are  besidea  a 
Peach-house  80  feet  long  by  6  wide,  with  healthy  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees  that  had.  in  the  summer,  borua  fivit  of  the 
average  weight  of  8  ozs.  each ;  a  range  of  Pine-pits  7Z  feet 
long  by  16  wide,  for  fruiting  and  succesBtou  Pine  plant*, 
and  containing  some  good  examples  of  Queens,  Black 
Tamaicas,  and  Smooth  Cayennes;  and  a  range  of  pits,  also 
73  feet  long  by  16  wide,  for  forcing  French  Beans,  Straw- 
berries. Potatoes,  and  many  other  things,  all  heated  by  hot 

These  grounds  are  naturally  varied  and  tastefnUy  arranKed. 
The  woods,  pleasure  gnnmds,  roads,  walks,  drives,  and  imi- 
tations with  the  kitehen  garden,  horUcultural  buildiugs,  and 
the  various  scenes  connected  with  them,  have  been  laid  out 
In  the  best  manner  to  give  a  pleasing  succession,  and  a 
harmonious  effect  to  the  whole. — Wiujam  Kusb. 


tba  tMMw 


SOIL  FOE  EHODODENDEONS. 

Haviko  just  read  Mr.  Bobson's  article  on  Bhododendrons, 
and  having  had  some  oxperi^nce  in  growing  them  in  uneon- 
geuial  soils,  I  think  I  may  be  able  to  give  somo  useful  hints 
or  information  to  those  similarly  circumstanced. 

When  living  iu  Ireland  on  a  limestone  formation  sur- 
rounded bv  large  black  peat  bo^^s.  which  furnished  excel- 
lent fuel  not  only  to  the  poor  but  to  the  gentry  around,  I 
tried  this  torf  nould.  or  "  bog  e^uff "  as  it  was  oalled,  Ibr 
Rhododendrons,  but  they  barely  existed  in  it,  and  never 
flourished,  though  it  formed  an  excellent  manure  for  most 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Soveralof  my  neighbours  attempted 
to  grow  them,  but  with  no  better  snccees.  One  person, 
however,  had  a  large  bed  of  them  growing  most  luiaciantly, 
and  bis  mode  of  proceeding  wae  this :  Ho  dug  a  large  hole 
or  pit  several  feet  in  diameter  and  about  2  or  3  feot  deep, 
and  tjiis  he  filled,  not  with  Vke  rich-looking  black  stuff  whi^ 
others  aa  well  u  myself  had  used,  but  with  the  Bni&ce  aod 


JOUBSAL  OB"  HOETIOTLTUBB  ASD  OOTTAQB  GiBDBKgR. 


if  I  m^  so  orU  it,  of  this  blaak  stuff.  Ha  sUnimed  Oio 
■nz&ee  of  tlis  bog,  taking  HekUi,  roots,  and  all  that  grew 
t^gre,  and  filled  hu  pit  with  tiiem,  ohintping  them  np,  and 
U*  ^lododeodrona  flonristi  uid  flower  tliBre  moat  perlectlj, 
wUk  tiier  Ikil  all  roand  Mm.  I  did  not  hear  of  this  plMi 
until  I  had  left  the  neigblxlariiood,  so  did  not  try  it  myself 
M I  should  otherwise  hare  done. 

I  am  now  living  within  a  few  milaa  of  Dnblin  (south  side), 
on  a  granite  formatioii,  and  I  find  that  the  numerooB  nnraary- 
men  aronnd  get  all  Uieir  Bhododendrou  moold  from  some 
monntains  eight  or  ten  miles  off,  paying-  6<.,  or  at  the  least 
6f.,  for  a  smsfi  oortlosd  of  this.  I  hare  myself  had  to  pay 
at  timea  St.  o-load.    This  staff  is,  like  my  mend's,  oomposed  I 


of  the  tiyp,  <x  snrihce  sod,  from  3  to  6  faidMa  deep,  with 
Heath,  roots,  £«.,  growing  on  it;  and  in  this  iiaite  pontha 
bybrida,  m  wdl  as  the  common  kinds,  grow  ftsiaeaf.  AD 
the  neigbbonring  gentiy  grow  them  in  the  nune  '"»"m"r 
and  with  eqnal  snoceu.  The  nnraeiTmen  tdl  me  thkt  the 
beat  anbati&te  tor  this  is  leaf  monld  pnlTefiaed;  bnt  the 
growth  of  the  plonta  in  it  is  lo  fiu  infnW  that  HUj  find  it 
wdl  worth  their  while  to  pay  fbr  this  stnff  dt*wn  flrom  a 
distance.  In  some  parts  of  Ireland  Bhododandrona  grow  so 
freely  without  culture  that  I  have  had  sods  of  Mlftowa 
seedlinga  sent  to  me  from  thenoe. 

I  agree  with  Ur.  Bobson  that  where  the  Fn^ova  grows 
they  will  grow. — A.  B. 


PLOWEE-GABDEN  FLAW. 

HotTB  Tnuoi. 


Tan  above  design  is  from  Mr.  Thomas  Sampson,  Hound-  [  Tin  ^roln  to  tbe  omt™  o 

■tone  Honsfl,  Yeovil,  and  is  proposed  to  be  planted  this    "'"^^i™*'"*  "^^  "' 

yew  sa  fbllowB  ;—  \  xa,  Ooldui  Olula  Q««nHi 

1,  Cmtn,  CutaBTH  cudldiMmii.  {  I,  CtrUtlne  Geru 

fMOBd  row,  AmiruUmi  melinchoUnu  rDlxr.  j  4,  CiloMlirli  Anr 

Third,  or  oaWdo  nw^  Mn.  TOIiotk  QaraBloiB.  i,  l-nrple  Kins  Te 


iihlils  f  iiari,  01 


I,  Tul^lUd  OonnlaB  Aloi 


.  _  ..  „ i^ts  ntant 

the  chain  along*  both  ends,  if  the  position  will  admit  of  it,  the  centre  bed  and  chain-borders  wiOi  KMttot  uid'  wlraik  ■" 
leaving  an  opening  in  the  centre  of  each  end;  to  plant  the  that  the  scrolls  might  be  tsoned  with  pafri  of  pax|tead 
""■tall  'Hrclee  with  apright  evergreen  shmbaj  and,  instead  [  paira  of  yellow. 


JOmtNAL  OF  HOBinOULTITBB  AHO  COTTASB  aABDBHBK. 


LA  COHSTANTE  STXAWBEBET. 
Tm  diMwl«^  to  Ilk  Conitaate  StnwbenT,  m  itated  1>7 
lb.  Bftdd^flb,  motre  tlwnuelTM  into  these : — 
1.  It  ia  not  (nffloiaitlj  bMxdj. 
1.  It  doM  not  prodnoe  ntiinen  emoogh. 

5.  Tbe  ronnen  not  beiiw  produced  till  after  fruiting, 
OUmot  bo  QMd  fbr  anfcntnH  jl anting 

4,  In  (nmmer  the  leftves  are  acoKhed  1>7  the  sun. 

6.  The  fruit  is  ripened  BimaltaneouBlr,  and 

6.  When  ripe  it  mtut  be  gaUiered  at  once,  and  eaten  im- 
nxediktel^. 
If  »xy  of  Qieee  oltjectioiie  were  founded  on]  facta  obaerred 


D  different  litnationa.  La  Conataate  wonld  not  be  worth 
letaining  in  cnltiTatJon,  Ae  to  the  haidineaa  of  the  plant 
there  is  only  one  opinion,  and  that  is  in  conformity  with 
Dr.  Boden'si  beddeB,  the  plants  have  stood  the  test  of  the 
serore  winter  of  1860-61. 

As  rcyarde  Uie  second  poin^  it  was  settled  fifteen  years 
agov  and  the  principle  then  laid  down  is  reoocniBedaa  correct 
— t^t  to  send  out  runnera  modetately,  and  to  do  so  alter 
the  crop  has  t>eeii  gathered,  oonatitate  two  of  the 
merits  which  a  Strawberry  can  possess.  If  the  ran 
not  fit  for  planting  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  in  which  they 
are  produced,  they  are  left  round  the  pUnta  to  gain  strength, 
and  are  in  Vbo  best  possible  oondition  for  planting  in  tlie 
fcdlowing  March  or  April.     If  carefiilly  planted  in  spring,  as 


the  abore  assertion  appears  donbtful  to  any  of  yonr  readers. 
I  wiU  give  them  twettty-flfe  nuuaem  of  La  Constante  if  they 
will  defray  the  eipense  of  carriage,  which  would  not  amoont 
to  more  than  from  1>.  to  3i.  acceding  to  distance. 

During  the  t«n  years  in  which  I  have  grown  La  Constante 
I  have  never  obserred,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  that  the 
leaves  are  liable  to  be  scorched  by  the  sun,  and  such  a  pecu- 
liarity haa  never  been  remarked  by  any  of  ny  correspon- 
dente.  Bnt  if  the  leaves  have  been  anywhere  found  to  bum, 
I  believe  the  cause  to  have  been  ill.timed  watering,  or 
planting  and  transploDting  without  having  first  removed 
the  ball  of  earth  from  the  roota — a  matter  of  such  ele- 
mentary importance  as  only  to  require  mention. 

Does  the  fruit  of  La  Constante  ripen  all  at  once  ?  The 
oontrary  is  the  fact;  for  it  is  well  known  to  Strawberry 
growen  that  the  bearing  of  this  variety  lasts  from  a  fort- 
night to  five-and-twenty  days,  and  that  the  Uat-gathraed 
fruit  are  as  fine  as  the  first,  if  in  dry  weather  the  putnta  are 
well  sapplied  with  water. 

The  sixth  objection  rests  on  no  I>ett«r  foundation  than  the 
five  preceding  it.  There  does  not  exist,  so  fkr  as  I  am  aware, 
a  Strawberry  of  which  the  fr^t  wiH  keep  so  long  as  that  of 
La  Constante.  It  is  precisely  on  account  of  its  continuous 
bearing  and  long  keeping,  Uiat  experienced  growera  near 
Brands  have  planted  it  Im^ely  for  supplying  the  maricet. 

If  an;  of  your  readers  who  has  grown  La  Constante  f(« 
two  years  does  not  agree  with  what  I  have  Btat«d  in  this 
article,  by  making  bis  oondnsions  known,  he  will.  I  think, 
render  a  service  to  Strawberry-growers  in  general,  and  oon- 
tribute  to  the  solution  of  the  questions  which  have  been 
raised. — J.  db  Jobohb,  Bnuitlt. 


CLIMBING  DEVONIENSIS  AND  EOSE  8P0HTS. 

It  woidd  seem  that  a  few  more  remarks  are  needed  to 
satisfy  the  minds  of  some  of  your  readera  that  the  climbing 
Devoniensis  Rose  is  really  something  distinct  fiom  the  old 
well-known  variety.  Owing  to  a  supposition,  arising  out  of 
a  letter  from  Bath  in  your  columns,  that  it  is  the  same 
grown  under  certain  conditions,  I  have  had  a  package  of 
Bfty-two  plants  returned  to  me. 

I  must  adhere  to  what  I  have  already  stated  that  I  have 
proved  it  to  be  a  most  distinet  sport,  now  thoroughly  fixed, 
man  our  old  friend  and  fkvourite,  and  of  so  distinotive  a 
idtanMiter  as  to  be  honesUy  oalled  the  Climbing  DeroniensiB, 
if  a  Deroniensia  may  be  so  called  which  equals  Cloth  of 
EMd  in  vigour  of  growth  and  halnt  of  climbing,  with  the 
hawUnssi  of  Okdre  de  Dijon  ot  a  ^brid  ParpetoaL 

It  ia  interesting  to  tnoa  the  origin  of  the  nwrt,  and  I ' 
was  not  awaie  that  it  oeold  be  done  ontfl  I  read  Mr.  Pavittf  s 
lettar  in  jour  paper.    I  on,  therefor*,  most  hapfj  that  he  . 


having  obtuned  the  sport  from  tl 
tory  of  tbe  Boae  as  ur  as  I  am  oonosmad  is  simf^  tids: 
Daring  a  jonmey  on  Boss  business  in  some  of  the  n^h- 
bonring  oountiea  I  found  that  several  gardmera  poweesed 
what  ^ey  called  a  strong-growing  Deroniensis.  I  did  not 
visit  Bath  in  my  rambles,  nor  have  I  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
Mr.  Favitt  personally,  but  hearing  that  be  had  sone  stow 
of  this  strong-grower,  and  being  particularly  interested  in 
the  DeronieasiB  Boae,  I  sent  to  purchase  some  buds  from 
him,  wishing  to  prove  it  for  myself,  not  however  with  the 
idea  of  anything  distinct.  Muiy  of  the  buds  failed,  but 
out  of  tbe  living  ones  about  two-thirds  came  not  distingnish- 
able  fi^m  the  old  variety,  the  rest  ossamed  a  very  distinct 
and  remarkable  habit.  These  were  again  very  caieftdly 
budded  cm  suitable  etocks,  and  I  scon  perceived  th^ 
decidedly  running  character  which  has  been  again  improved 
by  budding. 

And  now  a  word  on  its  hardiness.  Out  of  a  pieoe  of  more 
than  3000  buds  and  shot  plants,  though  t^y  have  been  many 
times  covered  with  ice  during  this  late  most  inoleroent  and 
trying  season,  and  buds  of  Narcisae  and  othera  have  been 
killed  near  tbem,  I  cannot  perceive  the  slightest  iqjuiy 
inflicted  on  one  of  them  by  fii»t. 

Although  I  have  myself  budded  many  thousand  Dero- 
nieneis  on  the  Celine  without  such  a  result.  I  cannot  but 
feel  gratified  that  this  magnificent  climber  has  been  obtt^ned 
from  that  stock,  which  I  was  the  firat  to  prove  an  eioellent 
one  for  budding  upon  more  than  twenty-five  years  sinoe, 
and  to  introduce  publicly  for  that  purpose,  challenging  Mr. 
Birera  to  try  it  against  his  Manetti  stock.  Though  the 
Hanetti  haa  proved  bo  invaluable,  yet  the  Celine  is  equally 
so  for  Noiaettea  and  some  varieties. 

A  few  yeora  back  I  obtained  a  sport  from  EUse  Sauvage, 
Tea,  by  budding  it  on  the  Celine,  the  shoots  came  from 
3  to  4  feet  in  length  and  were  fixed.  The  foliage  and  buds 
were  exact  oonnterparta  of  the  parent,  but  without  the 
beautifal  orange-colonred  centre  ao  charming  in  Elise  San- 
vase,  ao  that  we  subsequently  decided  not  to  work  it. 

While  on  the  sulyect  of  sports  it  may  be  interesting  to 
mention  that  in  the  year  1840,  observing  a  running  or  buren 
shoot  on  a  plant  of  the  old  Aim^  Vib^  Noisette,  I  imme- 
diately budded  it  on  the  Celine  and  fixed  it,  and  I  had  the 
pleaanre  of  firat  sending  it  to  Mr.  Bivers  as  a  climbing 
Aim£e  Vibert,  which  character  it  baa  since  maintained. 

In  closing  I  wonld  earnest!  j  impreas  on  my  brother  Bose- 
growera  and  budding  friends  to  see  that  they  work  the 
Hybrid  Ferpetuals  only  from  flowering  shoots,  as  there  is  a 
tendency,  now  that  class  of  Boaea  is  so  luxuriantly  grown 
on  root  stocks,  to  throw  them  into  ahy  autumnal  bloomers 
by  budding  trom  eicessirely  long  or  buren  shoots. — Hiitbt 
Cttbtis,  Torquay. 


NUMBEE  OF  WOEEING  HOUES  FOE 
GAEDENEES. 


Will  you  inform  me  the  number  of  hoois'  work  per  day 
that  a  master  has  a  right  to  expect  of  his  gardener  ?  I  hold 
tiiat  ten  hours'  work  per  day  during  the  summer  months. 


'dock  A.X.  to  6  F.K.,  with  two  bonra  for  meali, 
is  not  too  much  whan  we  consider  the  short  days  during 
winter.— W.,  Forirttre. 

[We  Bgree  with  you  that  from  6  A.it.  to  6  p.m.,  with 
two  boors  for  meals,  are  very  good  hours  daring  the  BDmmei 
months.  If  tbe  gardener  Uvea  at  a  distance  bom  his  work, 
forty  miuatea  may  be  required  for  break&st  instead  of  thirty 
minutes,  and  tbe  aame  for  tea — say  breakbat  at  8,  ii<n»>.^»- 
one  hour,  at  12,  sad  tea  at  4.  In  many  oases  where  the 
gardener  has  to  go  a  distance,  he  fmsgoea  the  tea,  or  tak«a 
something  to  eat  with  bim,  and  pert^M  a  glass  of  beer 
instead.  Though  we  say  this  mnoh,  we  would  advise  eveiy 
gentleman  who  has  a  gardener  worth  keeping,  not  to  be  too 
particular  at  all  times  as  to  these  hoora.  A  gardener  who 
sees  that  things  require  to  be  done  will  not  be  watching  br 
the  dock  to  strike  6 ;  he  will  rather  feel  annoyed  that  the 
time  has  gone  too  qoickly,  and  to  keep  things  right  will 
often  work  much  later,  ana  come  earlier  in  the  morning  too. 
There  are  many  things  whidi  are  better  done  ia  the  cool  of 
Ihe  evening  and  the  hue  of  tbe  eariy  mocning ;  bnt  if  a 
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gentleman  shows  annoyanee  if  a  gardener  is  either  behind 
6  in  the  morning  or  locks  up  at  times  before  6  in  the  even- 
iitg;  the  gardener,  with  all  dae  respect  to  his  employer,  and 
without  being  anything  of  an  eye-servant,  may  in  return 
rffiidly  keep  the  prescribed  hoars,  and  yet  not  be  able  to 
gm  himself  or  his  employer  the  same  unount  of  satisfaction. 
Stm,  if  only  one  or  t.wo  men  are  employed,  it  is  best  in 
general  to  keep  to  these  regular  hours.  Where  a  number  of 
men  are  employed,  whatever  the  time  agreed  upon,  that 
time  should  be  rigidly  kept  without  any  irregular  deviation. 
Few  things  are  more  annoying,  than  to  stand  on  a  morning 
for  ten  minutes  or  half  an  hour  waiting  for  men  to  come ; 
or  to  see  men  only  appearing  to  work,  that  the  job  may  be 
drawled  out  until  the  hour  strikes  at  night.  The  give-and- 
take  principle  will  generally  be  found  to  work  the  l^st ;  but 
when  the  gardener  takes  back  a  little  time  he  will  act  wisely 
to  do  so  with  the  fall  knowledge  and  consent  of  his  employer. 
There  will  be  no  disappointment  to  the  latter  then,  if  he 
does  not  see  him  at  either  ot  the  hours  referred  to. 

It  is  now  happily  becoming  common  for  mechanics  and 
worinnen  to  leavo  off  woric  at  an  early  hour  on  Saturday.  In 
most  cases  this  would  be  xmsuitable  in  g^ardens,  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  the  gardener  should  not  have  a  holiday  at 
other  times,  and  especially  when  he  works  ofben  cheerfully 
before  and  beyond  his  hours.  We  hold  then  with  "W.," 
that  from  6  to  6  are  very  general  and  reasonable  hours; 
but  if  that  is  rigorously  insisted  on,  it  cannot  be  expected 
thftt  a  gardener  will  long  continue  to  do  necessary  jobe 
beyond  these  hours,  unless,  indeed,  he  is  paid  for  that  over- 
time. In  all  gardens  of  large  extent  where  there  is  much 
of  tiiis  work  in  extra  hours,  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  plan 
to  pay  for  it,  and  then  strictness  to  hours  may  be  insisted  on 
wi&out  any  want  of  kindness  on  the  one  hand,  or  respect 
on  the  other.  Even  then  we  know  from  experience,  that  a 
h<diday  freely  given  is  anything  but  a  loss  to  the  employer. 
It  often  makes  all  the  difference  between  working  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  and  working  as  a  pleasure,  from  the  heart- 
felt desire  to  give  satisfaction  to  those  we  respect— a  very 
different  thini^  from  merely  filling  up  the  time  until  the 
dock  strikes.  Knowing  and  feeling  all  this,  we  are  great 
advocates  for  regpilarity  in  time,  so  much  so,  that  we  would 
have  all  deviations  regular  and  a  matter  of  thorough  under- 
standing between  tiie  master  and  the  servant.] 


DR.  HUGH  PALCONEE. 

This  eminent  naturalist  was  bom  at  Forres,  in  Moray- 
shire, on  the  29th  of  February,  1808,  and  was,  consequently, 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  his  57th  year.  He  was  educated 
at  Sing's  College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
A.M.,  aiter  which  he  studied  medicine  at  the  IJnivorsity  of 
Edinburgh  for  four  years,  and  became  M.D.  in  1829.  Having 
been  nominated  to  an  assistant  surgeoncy  in  the  Beng^ 
Army,  but  not  having  attained  the  requisite  age,  he  employed 
the  interval  in  assisting  Dr.  Wallich  with  his  Indian  her- 
barium, and  in  the  study  of  geology  and  palseontology. 

In  1881,  he  was  sent  in  charge  of  invalids  for  the  sana- 
torium of  Landour,  in  the  Himalayas,  and  passing  through 
Snharunpore,  where  the  botanic  gardens  were  then  under 
tke  superintendence  of  Dr.  Boyle,  a  friendship  was  soon 
formed  between  the  two,  and  on  Dr.  Boyle's  leaving  India, 
Dr.  Falconer  was  appointed  his  successor.  "Thus,"  says 
the  writer  of  a  memoir  of  him  in  the  AthenoBum,  "  at  the 
eazly  age  of  twenty-three  did  he  find  himself  advanced  to  a 
responsible  and  independent  public  post,  offering  to  a 
naturalist  the  most  enviable  opportunities  for  research ;  so 
fertile  was  the  Indian  service  then  in  chances  to  rise  for  any 
joong  officer  who  chose  to  make  the  exertion.  Suharunpore 
la  situated  between  the  Jumna  and  Ganges  rivers,  outside 
the  belt  of  the  Tarai  forest,  which  lies  between  the  moun- 
tains and  plains,  and  is  distant  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
tbe  Sewalik  hills,  beyond  which  rise  the  Himalayas.  It  is 
thus  most  favourably  situated  as  a  central  station  for  natural 
history  investigations, — the  rivers,  plains,  forests,  and  lulls 
teeming  with  life  in  every  shape,  and  the  range  of  elevation 
oombining,  within  a  short  distance,  the  features  and  pro- 
dnotions  of  tropical,  temperate,  and  alpine  regions  insensibly 
"^nded.  Being  a  remote  provincial  station,  with  only  half 
-  d'^^^ai  Ep*ope8««  fo"»ilies,  tb«  ^Mt=^  «nan  had  to  draw  on 


local  means  in  all  emergencies  where  the  appliftnoes  of 
civilised  life  were  required;  but  the  intelligenoe,  docilitf, 
and  exquisite  manual  dexterity  of  the  natives,  backed  hv 
their  faith  in  the  guiding  head  of  the  European,  tanUbm 
an  inexhaustible  fmid  of  resource.  To  construct,  far  example, 
a  barometer  for  mountain  explorations,  bn^en  tamblen 
were  melted  and  blown  into  a  tube,  mercnxy  was  distillsd 
from  cinnabar  purchased  in  the  bazaar,  a  reservoir  was 
turned  out  of  boxwood  felled  on  the  mountains,  and  fiaail^ 
a  brass  scale  was  cast,  shaped,  and  even  ^radbonted,  hf  a 
native  blacksmith,  under  the  superintending  eye  of  the 
amateur.  Such  discipline  was  of  value  in  training  the  joing 
officer  to  habits  of  self-reliance,  and  to  kindly  rcdations  wiu 
those  among  whom  his  lot  was  cast,  and  no  doubt  contii- 
buted  to  that  great  frmd  of  information  for  whidi  Faloonot 
was  remarkable." 

Here  he  pursued  his  geological  and  palssontological  re- 
searches, investigating,  in  coiyunction  with  his  friend,  8bt 
Proby  Cautley,  the  fossils  of  the  Sewalik  Hills ;  and  the 
result  of  their  labours  was  their  discoveiy,  jointly  wiftk 
Lieuts.  Baker  and  Durand,  of  a  sub-tropical  manunaliaa 
fossil  fauna  of  unexampled  richness  and  extent. 

A  commission  having  been  appointed  by  the  Indiui 
Government  in  1834,  to  inquire  into  the  fitness  of  India  fat 
the  cultivation  of  Tea,  and  Dr.  Falconer  having  recom- 
mended the  attempt,  plants  were  imported  andplarodnndBr 
his  char^.  Since  then  the  cultivation  of  the  Tea  plant  has 
extended  over  a  large  portion  of  northern  India  and  Assam, 
and  is  still  extending. 

In  1848,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  WaUidi,  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden  (now  left 
little  better  than  a  wreck  from  tiie  effects  of  the  teirible 
cyclone  of  last  year),  and  whilst  holding  this  position  he  ze- 
commended  the  introduction  of  Cinchonas  into  India,  pofiit- 
ing  out  the  hilly  regions  of  Bengal  and  the  Neilgheme 
Hms,  as  the  positions  most  likely  to  insure  the  soooessfttl 
cultivation  of  these  invaluable  medicinal  plants.  Yeaa 
afterwards  this  suggestion  was  carried  out,  and  there  are 
now  many  thousands  of  plants  both  in  India  and  Ce^yon.  In 
1855,  Dr.  Falconer  came  home  and  continued  his  fiMroorito 
researches  among  fossil  remains  up  to  the  time  of  his  deatt, 
which  resulted  from  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatbin,  ooa^ed 
with  bronchitis,  terminating  in  congestion  of  the  Innss.  Uig 
writings  were  chiefly  scattered  over  the  Gtoolo<cioal  and  Fhilo- 
sophioal  Transactions  and  other  scientific  Journals ;  bnt,  to 
quote  the  words  of  the  writer  in  the  AiheficBwn\  "the  woik 
which  he  published  was  but  a  small  fraction  of  that  wbadt 
he  actually  accomplished.  The  amount  of  scientiflo  know- 
ledge which  has  perished  with  him  is  prodigioos,  fbr  he  waa 
cautious  to  a  fault;  he  never  liked  to  comt^t  himself  to  sn 
opinion  until  he  was  sure  that  he  was  right ;  and  he  has  died, 
in  the  fullness  of  his  power,  before  his  race  was  ran.  Those 
who  knew  him  well  can  best  appreciate  his  fcNBLzlessaesB  of 
opposition  when  truth  was  to  be  evolved,  his  originality  of 
observation  and  depth  of  thought,  his  penetrating  and  dSs- 
criminating  judgment,  his  exteaordinaiy  memory,  his  sora- 
pulous  care  in  ascribing  to  every  man  his  due,  and  his  honest 
and  powerful  advocacy  of  that  cause  whidi  his  strongs  in- 
tellect led  him  to  adopt;  whilst  they,  more  than  others,  wiH 
have  occasion  to  deplore  the  death  of  a  staid  adviser,  a  most 
genial  companion  and  a  hearty  friend." 


FEENCH  VEBfius  ENGLISH  ASPAEAGUS. 

I  COULD  not  sooner  reply  to  the  observations  of  our  friend 
"  G.  A.,"  in  your  No.  197,  because,  to  be  very  candid,  seven! 
of  my  friends,  interested  in  the  discussion,  insiooated  that 
I  might  be  wrong  in  my  estimation  of  French  Asparagus^ 
which  they  had  considered  to  contain  more  white  on  the 
shoots  than  did  the  English.  I  therefore  determined  to 
write  to  my  French  friend  in  whose  gardens  I  first  saw  tlie 
beds  laid  down  by  L'H^ranlt,  and  who  is  himself  a  rmj 
fair  horticulturist.  I  think  his  letter  will  be  inteiesloig 
to  your  readers,  and,  therefore,  give  you  a  translation  of  it. 

I  cannot  consider  "G.  A."  quite  fieur  to  me,  when  lut 
writes — "  We  do  not  measure  the  value  of  Awptsmgom  in 
England  solely  by  its  appearanoe,  bat  aoeoMung  to  its 
utility."  Such  a  remark  appears  as  thoogh  he  urtoadsd 
your  readers  to  infer  that  1  dioL  whereas^  aotliMg  I  hav» 
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wM  wMBiate  mflh  a  ecmotamam,  and  after  pcimsal  of  my 
ttaaffa  Mter,  ii  will  be  teen  thafc  ntili^,  \3j  whidi  I  pre- 
^pwtm  it  inoant  llie  haeget  anunint  of  ediUe  matter  pfochioed 
fBtan  aa  a  large  itea  in  my  argoment. 

<"G.  A."  baa,  probably,  nerer  eaten  French  Aspazagns 
Vider  the  flKVOiued  oonditione  described  by  my  correspon- 
^Mt;  bat  he  may  hare  done  to  at  some  restaurant  in  Paris, 
tt  he  has  been  tlMre,  or  firom  some  of  our  markets  eijg^t  and 
§aKtj  honBTB,  probabfy,  after  being  gathered,  after  bemg  sub- 
jeoted  to  a  long  voyage,  and  badly  packed,  and  badly  oared 
ftr.  He  will  forgiTe  me,  therefore,  if  I  hope  he  will  say  no 
ware  aboat  "  stick  liqoorioe,"  or  the  "roots  of  an  old  Ehoi 
ig^fT — two  comparisons  qnite  irrelevant  to  the  sulgect. 
Upon  one  i>oint  I  will  not  presume  to  dispnte  with  him — 
Til.,  bis  assertion  that,  "As  fine  Asparagus  has  been  grown 
hi  England  as  was  ever  grown  in  France,  if  that  alluded  to 
be  the  heaviest  grown  there;"  I  suppose  him  to  be  a  horti- 
coltariBt  by  profession,  and  will  not  enter  into  the  lists 
with  him.  1  can  only  say,  that  neither  I  nor  any  of  my 
Driends,  who  have  been  at  a  great  many  of  otir  best  shows, 
have  ever  seen  anything  approaching  to  them.  He  appears 
to  look  on  me  as  one  of  those  who  think  nothing  good  in 
their  own  country.  I  beg  to  assure  him,  that  I  am  as  out- 
and-out  an  Englishman  as  he  can  be,  only  I  do  not  disdain 
to  learn  from  any  one  of  any  country  who  can  impart  know- 
ledge to  me.  So  I  hope  he  will  shake  hands  with  me. — 
H.  S.  Watson,  Cottage,  CharUtm, 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  M.  Carlos  Forer,  of  Margenoy. 

•*  Febnuuy  26. 

"  L'H^ult  is  beginning  to  plant  out  Asparag^,  and  I 
have,  therefore,  ordered  him  to  send  you  at  once  what  you 
require.  Those  who  object  in  The  Jottbnal  of  Hobticxjl- 
TUBS  to  your  estimate  of  French  Asparagus,  may  say  what 
th^  please,  but  I  can  bear  testimony  that  L'H^rault  grows 
it  to  perfection.  There  are  some  amateurs  who  maintain 
that  that  with  green  ends  is  preforable  te  the  rose  and 
white,  as  grown  by  him,  but  we  are  certainly  not  of  that 

opinion. 

"  To  eat  Asparagus,  however,  in  perfection,  a  fow  precau- 
tions must  be  observed : — 

"  1st.  It  should  be  gathered  before  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
m.r\t\  flhould  be  eaten  during  the  same  day. 

"  2nd.  If  required  te  be  kept  twenty-four  hours,  it  should 
be  put  into  fine  and  rather  moist  san^  leaving  2  or  8  inches 
only  eiposed. 

"  3rd.  Caro  must  be  taken  after  gathering  and  cleaning  it, 
neither  te  allow  it  te  be  wetted  nor  te  be  exposed  te  the  sun. 

"  Our  Asparagus,  although  planted  by  L'H^rault,  is  neither 
80  long  nor  so  thick  as  that  gprown  under  his  immediate 
Hqiermion,  but  it  is  very  &ie  and  vezy  excellent,  and  in 
answer  te  your  special  question,  as  to  the  quantity  edible,  I 
should  say  that  we  eat  nearly  all  of  it.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  not  2  inches  goes  from  the  teble.  I  can  very  well 
onderstand,  that  the  case  is  not  the  same  with  that  eaten  at 
Ihe  hotels  and  restaurante  of  Paris. 

To  sum  up.  If  the  English  be  equal  te  the  French,  how 
happens  it,  that  in  the  season  it  is  tiie  English  who  are  the 
great  buyers  of  it  in  the  Halles  of  Paris,  at  firom  25f.  te  SOf. 
&e  bundle,  and  trom  whence  they  send  it  te  the  London 
markete  te  be  eaten  by  your  rich  consumers,  who  do  not  and 
cannot  get  it  as  I  describe  it,  owing  te  the  length  of  time 
that  must  elapse  beforo  it  can  be  brought  to  their  tables ; 
and  it  is  for  tMs  very  reason  that  L'Hmult  is  so  axixious  te 
find  a  London  agen^  as  when  the  railway  passee  Argenteuil, 
which  it  will  do  shortly,  he  will  be  enabled  te  cut  it  and 
have  it  eaten  in  London  within  the  twenty-four  hours. 


WOHK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 


At  the  time  of  earthing-np  any  of  the  <vopa  atrew  a  little 
toot  dose  te  the  stems  of  the  plante ;  this  will  prevent  sings 
harbouring  there  and  nipping  them  off  under  tiie  sur&oe  of 
^e  aoH,  which  they  aro  very  a»t  te  do  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season.  Loosen  the  earth  between  tiie  wmter-standing 
ttopa,  and  keep  every  part  of  the  garden  free  firom  litter. 
Afporayiis,  the  geneial  spring  dreiring,  if  not  yet  done, 
riiould  no  longer  be  driayed,  as  the  roots  will  now  begin  te 
move.    Brnm,  vmk»  another  sowing;  the  Longpod  ia  a 


prcdifio  sortk  bat  tiie  Green  Windsor  has  the  best  •|)paaiu 
anoe  when  sent  te  taUe.  £arth-np  the  early  crops.  O^p- 
fioiwns,  pot-off  the  yonng  plante  as  soon  as  fit  and  plaoe  theai 
in  a  hotbed  firame;  they  aro  very  sul^'ect  te  the  green  Bj, 
which  should  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  it  is  observed.  Ckurroia, 
the  weather  is  now  fiivourable  for  getting  in  the  main  crop. 
The  Early  Horn  is  an  exceUent  sort  both  for  early  and  late 
crops,  and  is  much  better  adapted  for  many  soils  than  tatjf 
of  the  others.  Celery,  prick-out  the  early-sown  inte  bosee 
or  on  a  slight  hotbed ;  when  it  has  ti^en  root  give  air  at 
every  favourable  opportenity.  Cucumbers,  as  soon  as  the 
frames  are  uncovered  in  the  morning  give  a  little  air  for  an 
hour,  when  they  may  be  closed  again  till  the  day  is  further 
advanced ;  if  air  has  been  given  to  the  firames  all  night  ihey 
may  be  closed  for  an  hour  or  two.  As  soon  as  the  principal 
shoote  have  reached  the  sides  of  the  fi^ame,  do  not  allow  any 
of  the  laterals  te  grow  moro  than  two  joints  before  being 
stepped.  Kidney  Beans,  make  another  sowing  in  pote.  S^p 
the  bearing  plante  frequently  syringed  te  check  red  spider. 
Lettuce,  some  of  the  best  plante  that  have  been  wintered  in 
firames  may  now  be  put  out,  some  under  a  south  wall  and 
others  in  a  moro  open  situation.  Onions,  sow  the  main  cnme 
if  not  already  done ;  if  very  large  ones  are  required  plant  the 
very  small  bulbs  of  last  year,  or  the  autumn-sown  plante, 
in  very  rich  ground.  Larger  Onions  may  be  grown  by  the 
following  method :  Well  tread  the  ground,  and  lay  3  inches 
of  very  rotten  dung  upon  it;  on  this  sow  the  seed,  and 
cover  with  a  little  fine  earth.  Peas,  stick  the  early  crops  as 
soon  as  tbey  are  earthed  up ;  a  few  small  Hornbeam  boughs 
with  the  leaves  on  may  be  stuck  on  each  side  of  the  row« 
this  will  protect  them  from  cold  winds.  Purslane,  make  a 
sowing  on  a  warm  border.  Badishes,  sow  for  successional 
crops ;  the  Turnip-rooted  sort  may  now  be  sown.  Rhvharb 
may  be  forwarded  by  placing  a  hand-glass  over  the  roote. 
A  little  litter  should  be  laid  round  the  bottem  of  the  glass 
te  provent  the  ingross  of  cold.  Savoy,  make  a  p^ood  sowing 
of  the  Dwarf  Groen,  which  is  best  for  general  purposes. 
Salsafy  and  Seorzonera  should  be  sown  in  drills  from  9  inahee 
te  a  foot  apart.  Now  the  weather  is  favourable  for  the 
purpose  clean  and  move  the  ground  between  the  rows  of 
Lettuce,  young  Cabbage,  autumn-sown  Onions,  Qarlio, 
Shallots,  and  other  winter-standing  crops ;  clear  the  garden 
of  all  rubbish,  and  let  general  neatness  prevail ;  lay  down 
and  roll  the  walks  if  they  have  been  loosened  by  the  winter. 

FBUTT   OASDEN. 

When  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Apricot  trees  are  coming  into 
flower,  put  up  coping-boards  and  curtains,  or  nets,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  these,  a  few  spruce  fir  boughs  may  be  stuck  about 
the  troes.  Continue  re-gpmfting  bad  sorte  of  Apple  and  Pear 
trees.  Securely  stake  newly-planted  standard  fruit  trees, 
nothing  is  more  injurious  to  them  than  being  blown  and 
twisted  about  by  the  wind. 

FLOWES  GABDBN. 

Sweep  and  thoroughly  dean  lawns,  and  give  them  a  double 
rolling  with  a  heavy  r^er,  te  render  the  turf  smooth  and 
solid.  If  any  alterations  or  planting  still  remain  unfinished, 
every  available  hand  should  be  concentrated  on  this  work 
so  as  te  complete  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Whero  neceseary 
stir  the  surface  soil  of  beds  planted  with  bulbs,  so  as  te  keep 
it  open  and  firiable,  and  also  te  give  it  a  clean,  neat»  ana 
fresh  appearance.  For  small  and  suburban  gardens,  the 
white  Anibis  and  the  purple  Aubrietia  are  very  ornamental, 
especially  for  small  rockeries.  Pansies  make  showy  border 
plante ;  Anemones  may  still  be  planted;  all  the  species  of 
Phlox  aro  well  adapted  for  these  gardens ;  the  Lily  of  the 
Valley  will  fill  a  shady  comer ;  Psdonies  are  fine  showy  plante 
whero  thero  is  plenty  of  room,  but  wUl  not  do  well  in  very 
small  gardens ;  Geum  coccineum  is  a  good  plant  for  a  amaU 
bordor,  so  is  the  yellow  Alyssum,  also  the  double  Bocket. 
All  the  varieties  of  Pinks,  and  Carnations,  and  Larksptir, 
the  variegated  Monkshood,  and  Pentstemon  gentianoraes 
aro  very  Aowj  plante ;  the  Canterbnry  Bell  inU.  flower  in 
August,  as  also  French  and  Afrioan  Mangolds.  In  Septem- 
ber, Dahlias,  Salvias,  Verbenas,  and  other  half-hardy  plante 
will  ftunish  a  constant  suooeesion  of  flowers.  If  planted  in 
May,  the  common  Fuchsia  fioweia  the  most  of  the  summor 
and  autumn.  Asters  and  Ghzysanthemums  should  not  be 
fixrgotten  for  a  late  dii^ilay. 

OBnniHODn  axd  comnoEvaTOKT. 

Proceed  as  diligently  as  possible  with  the  zepottiiiff  of 
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sncli  of  the  haidwooded  greenhoose  plants  as  require  it,  so 
as  to  afford  them  every  chance  of  making  a  vigoroaa  growth. 
Be  carefol,  however,  before  potting  to  have  the  ball  in  a 
nice  moist  state,  and  avoid  giving  large  shifts  to  weakly 
gprowers.  Endeavour  to  keep  the  newly-potted  specimens 
together  as  much  as  possible,  keeping  the  house  raUier  more 
dose  and  moist  than  usuaL  See  that  sofbwooded  plants,  as 
Pehugoniums,  Cinerarias,  &c.,  are  allowed  plenty  of  space 
and  kept  perfectly  firee  of  insects.  Give  air  freely  on  every 
favourable  opportunity,  but  do  not  allow  cold  winds  to  blow 
over  them  and  disfigure  the  foliage.  Let  the  occupants  of 
the  conservatory-beds  and  tubs  receive  that  attention  which 
is  demanded  by  all  gp!«enhou8e  plants  at  this  season,  espe- 
cially in  rega^  to  the  supply  of  fresh  soil  and  other 
necessaiy  stimulants  to  active  growth.  Mandevilla  suaveo- 
lens,  the  Kennedyas,  Passifioras,  and  Bignonias  will  require 
regular  supplies  of  water,  and,  possibly,  further  supplies  of 
rich  mould.  While  the  variable  weather  which  usually 
characterises  March  continues,  attention  must  be  directed  in 
these  structures  to  maintaining  a  uniform  and  moderate  tem- 
perature. The  heavy  showers  and  boisterous  gales  which 
frequently  occur  at  this  season,  succeeded  by  intervals  of 
mild  weather  and  brilliant  sunshine,  render  some  manage- 
ment necessary.  Fires  should  be  dispensed  with  as  much 
as  possible.  On  still  nights  the  houses  may  be  damped  and 
the  syringe  used,  avoi£ng  the  plants  in  flower.  Soil  con- 
taining a  considerable  portion  of  decomposed  vegetable  fibre 
must  obviously  be  more  suitable  for  dwarf-growing  plants, 
the  natural  habit  of  which  leads  us  to  suppose  that  such  soil, 
existing  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  must  form,  from  its 
being  readily  available  to  them,  their  congenial  and  natural 
food. 

STOVE. 

Proceed  with  the  repotting  of  such  plants  as  require  it, 
and  give  all  necessary  attention  to  those  in  active  growth. 
To  secure  strong  short-jointed  wood,  keep  up  a  vigorous 
root-action,  and  let  the  plants  occupy  a  place  as  near  to  the 
glass  as  possible.  Ixoras,  Clerodendrons,  and  Allamandas 
that  have  become  well  rooted,  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  a 
careful  supply  of  clear  manure  water,  but  see  that  it  is 
given  in  a  tepid  state,  and  not  over-strong. 

PITS  AXD   FSAKES. 

Keep  a  nice  growing  heat  to  the  cutting  frames,  and  if 
the  linings  are  becoming  cold,  turn  them  to  the  bottom  and 
add  some  well-fermented  dung. — W.  Keane. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OABDBN. 

^  Watched  for  an  opportunity  and  sowed  a  piece  of  Onions 
and  Parsnips,  the  rest  of  the  ground  not  being  sufficiently 
mellow  for  friller  or  more  general  sowing.  The  Omon-ground 
was  turned  over,  and  when  dryish  well  trodden,  then  raked, 
and  shallow  drills  drawn  about  12  inches  apart,  which  were 
covered  with  fine  rich  soil,  trodden,  and  raked,  and  a  little 
soot  and  lime  thrown  all  over.  When  the  ground  becomes 
dry  will  run  a  roller  over  it.  This  compression  is  good  for 
the  Onion  at  first,  just  to  form  the  bulb  and  keep  it  near 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  As  soon  as  the  Onions  are  fairly  up 
the  space  between  the  rows  will  be  kept  slightly  hoed  with 
a  Dutch  hoe  to  keep  clear  of  weeds  and  to  keep  the  ground 
moist,  without  much  loosening  except  at  the  surface.  The 
depth  to  which  the  roots  of  Onions  will  penetrate  in  such 
circumstances  is  quite  amazing. 

Celery. — ^Ere  long  we  shall  take  up  with  good  roots  the 
most  of  our  beds  of  Celery,  and  pack  the  heads  closely 
together  with  earth  and  ashes  between  them,  that  we  may 
prepare  portions  of  the  ground  for  more  Onions  and  other 
crops.  Our  Sed  Celery,  Cole's  Manchester  Bed  and  some 
other  sorts,  wants  taking  up,  for  if  this  is  not  done  it  will 
soon  go  away  of  itself,  the  tm>s  having  suffered  severely; 
whilst  those  of  the  "Dwarf  White  Incomparable,  that  re- 
ceived no  more  protection  than  the  Bed  in  time  of  frost,  are 
as  green  and  nice  as  if  there  had  been  no  snow  and  frost  to 
contend  with.  Sowed  Celery  in  heat.  For  forward  crops 
it  should  have  been  in  the  soil  at  least  six  weeks  ago ;  but, 
ttfter  all,  more  depends  on  never  stunting  the  plants  after 
th^  are  pricked  off  than  in  mere  early  sowing. 

i^*rt«i«  «ind  '''>'>»»i.— Where  *h«  zoom  under  glass  is  to  be 


found  for  multitudes  of  things  now,  would  poule  the  brtins 
of  a  sage.  It  almost  makes  one  envy  those  who  have  .viUages 
of  glass  houses,  and  who  can  procure  coal  from  head  quartecB 
at  so  small  a  cost,  that  the  value  of  a  few  extra  shovelfalB 
need  be  no  matter  of  consideration.     Many  of  oar  great 
gardeners,  and  the  proprietors  of  sweet  little  gardens.  Enow 
but  little  of  the  shirts,  and  the  oog^tations^  and  the  wonyg 
that  many  clever  men  experience  when  they  find  that  there 
is  never  any  boundary  as  to  the  expectations  of  extent  aad 
variety  of  produce,  but  a  very  limited  boundary  indeed  as 
to  means  and  room.    We  have  known  such  cases  as  a  man 
being  up  the  half  of  the  night,  and  often  too,  ransacking 
every  possible  place  for  wood,  and  cutting  it  up  for  his 
furnaces,  and  then  being  coolly  told  that  he  must  be  incom- 
petent because  he  could  not  keep  up  the  requisite  heat  in 
his  houses,  when  there  was  no  fdel  to  do  it  with.    It  was 
bad  enough  to  be  forced  to  make  bricks  without  straw;  bat 
what  if  there  had  been  no  clay  either?    Some  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  small  gardens  may  thus  imitate  those  who  ex- 
pect very  great  results  from  the  very  smallest  outlay;  bat 
in  general  they  are  alive  to  the  tact  that  certain  caoses  will 
only  produce  certain  effects.    Some  time  ago,  a  gentleman 
who  had  known  what  hiurd  work  was,  when  settling  down  in 
his  beautiful  viUa,  or  box  as  he  called  it,  wished  us  if  possible 
to  solve  a  problem  which  was  giving  him  a  consideraUe 
amount  of  uneasiness — namely.  How  it  came  about,  that  his 
gardener  seemed  to  work  hard,  to  be  always  at  work,  and 
ever  and  anon  staying  late  to  bring  up  his  leeway ;  whilst 
the  gardener  in  the  next  place,  very  similar  to  his  own,  and 
with  the  same  amount  of  glass,  some  f^mes,  a  pit,  a  green- 
house proper,  and  a  greenhouse  vinery,  seemed  U>  be  getting 
over  his  work  very  easily  and  quietly  ?    It  required  no  mafic 
to  find  out  the  cause.    Over  the  widl,  the  gardener  was  able 
to  keep  everything  in  its  proper  place.    There  was  not  a  bit 
of  cramming.    The  beds  in  tne  newer  garden  were  few  and 
thinly  planted,  with  plants  all  standing  primly  potted  in  the 
houses,  so  as  to  fill  the  beds  at  some  18  inches  asunder.    A 
lady  with  a  fair  amount  of  crinoline  could  have  passed 
through  the  houses  without  inconvenience.  Inotir  inqoxrer'B 
garden,  the  greex^ouse  proper  was  dear  as  to  its  paths, 
but  crowded  everywhere  dse.    There  were  foar  times  more 
fiower-beds  to  fill,  and  the  gentleman  Uked  to  see  hia  beds 
full  of  good  plants  some  8  inches  apart.    The  vinery  was 
crammed  in  consequence,  floor,  path,  stage,  sonpended  shelvei 
— wherever  a  ray  of  light  could  be  obtained.    Early  vege- 
tables—as Peas,  Cauliflower,  Badishes,  Beans,  &a,  were  tSao 
brought  forward  in  this  house,  so  that  generally,  even  as 
respects  these  common  matters,  he  could  have  them  at  his 
table  some  weeks  before  his  neighbour.    In  a  dark  plaoe 
below  the  sta^e  where  no  plants  could  do  any  goo^  was  a 
Mushroom-bed  that  had  furnished  some  nice  piokixiffs  all 
the  winter,  protected  from  the  drip  from  the  pots  Hby  a 
piece  of  old  waterproof-doth.    In  waterings  in  moving,  in 
coaxing  such  a  number  of  things  te  be  healthy  in  such  Bttle 
room,  the  gardener  had  actual^  more  labour  to  perform  than 
if  he  had  had  another  house  or  two  in  winter  and  aprimg; 
and  the  same  increase  of  labour  was  continued  in  hardeniiw* 
off,  plajiting,  and  tending  such  numbers  of  plante  in  bedi, 
that  were  so  good  that  the  proprietor  owned  that  few  dae- 
where,  or  anywhere,  could  beat  them.    He  saw  at  onoe,  that 
the  little  room  for  producing  anch  abundant,  diveraified 
results,  of  itself  did  greatly  increase  the  labour,  and  as  he 
had  no  desire  to  go  backward  and  be  satiafied  with  lee^, 
he  settled  the  matter  with  his  consdenoe  by  comndBrMj 
increasing  the   uncomplaining,   hard-workii^,  gazdeiier^a 
wages,  and  giving  extra  hdp  when  most  needed. 

Peas  and  Potatoes, — ^We  are  so  far  glad  to  get  oat  of  the 
glass-covered  places  to  say  that  we  planted  a  piece  move 
of  Potatoes  where  we  can  give  them  protection,  end  on  « 
piece  of  the  best-aired  ground  we  have  we  sowed  Fees  and 
planted  Potatoes.  The  backwazdnesa  of  the  season  made 
us  take  this  ground  which  we  intended  for  aMther  jMupose; 
but  if  we  do  not  obtain  a  first-rate  crop  orVvth  rees  sad 
Potatoes  we  shaU  be  greatly  disappointea.  Last  antnmii  it 
produced  a  heavy  crop  of  Parsnups,  Oarrots,  Ao.  The  ridi 
soil  had  previoudy  been  trendied  down  deep,  sad  the  poor 
and  fresher  soil  brought  up  with  a  little  of  the  saudlf 
and  this  winter  it  was  retrenched  and  zidged  again,  vhiflh 
brought  some  of  the  ridior  soil  ttom  the  bottom  to  ttie  tof^ 
and  alter  being  tamed  once  or  twice  dmiag  famk  In  wintff 
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tlL«  gnaai  wm  in  my  good  oaadition  foe  Mjttung.  Tha 
FoH  waro  sowa  In  rows  lOftet  u>art,  and  thrM  torn  of 
PotatoM  wero  phntad  iMtwaen  eacb  two  rows  of  Feu,  the 
Potebxa  b^flg  8  feet  from  the  Feu,  and  then  the  Potato 
rows  S  feet  bm  each  other.  Some  ron  of  early  Feaa  were 
lOWBtoptoretobr  what  is  laid  of  them.  Ab  7et,  for  eaili- 
BflM  and  cropping  eombiiMd,  Bangiter'B  No.  1  Ib  out  fa- 
Tomite.  When  well  treated  ite  ^>dace  is  wouderftal.  M. 
the  oataidea  ire  have  lown  the  Tall  Uanow,  Je;ea'  Con- 
qnoiv  or  Na  Fins  Vltra,  the  shorter,  more  compact,  Veitoh's 
Feifeotion,  and  the  maeh  iroaller  sort,  bnt  a  good  bearer 
•sd  Tery  rich  flaTonred,  Harrison's  Perfection.  Of  Potatoes 
Uia  aorta  were  Early  Frame,  Aah-leaved,  Early  Hay,  Early 
Shair,  Ac  The  Potatoes  were  in  fine  order  for  going  out; 
bat  they  wonld  have  boen  better  bad  we  had  the  oonvenience 
of  wide  shelves  or  shallow  bins  for  storing  them  on  nntil 
wanted  for  planting.  A  friend  waa  boasting  lately  of  what 
a  fine  sort  of  early  Potato  be  bad-  He  wonld  astonish  some 
of  ns  (M  stagers,  that  he  wonld.  He  bad  hairested  them 
in  a  little  barrel,  and  placed  them  in  a  snug  warm  place  all 
tiie  winter.  On  going  to  the  barrel  the  other  day  he  conld 
not  take  a  Potato  ont ;  they  had  grown  into  one  impeae- 
trable  lamp,  so  that  to  make  anything  of  them  he  was  obliged 
to  knock  the  little  barrel  to  pieces,  and  then  the  aspect  of 
the  strong  long  shoots  was  pitiable  to  behold.  Kept  cool 
and  thin  the  Potato  wonld  hare  had  plump  shoots  abont  an 
inch  or  less  in  length,  and  wonld  have  been  a  storebouae  of 
vigour  to  support  the  shoot  out  of  doors  when  the  soil  was 
warm  enough  to  encourage  it  to  lengthen. 

Other  vegetables  much  tho  same  as  in  previons  weeka. 
We  found  some  stools  of  Sea~tait,  very  strong  lost  season, 
on  which  the  crown  teemed  io  have  rotted.  In  most  cases 
shoote  were  breaking  £tom  beneath,  but  we  do  not  like  them 
so  well  as  the  strong  prominent  buds.  We  attribute  this 
to  want  of  protection  during  the  very  changeable  weather  ot 
the  winter — frost,  snow,  thaw,  sleet,  rain,  sccceoding  each 
Other  in  rapid  euccension ;  not  but  that  Sea-kale  is  hardy 
enongh  in  general,  but  the  larger  the  tops  above  ground 
tlie  more  liable  are  they  to  the  giving  way  of  the  crowns. 
A.  nice  mound  of  aahes  over  the  crowns,  or  even  a  little 
monnd  of  dry  earth  in  the  autumn,  would  have  saved  this 
trifling  miscarriage.  We  will  shortly  sow  seeds  nnder  pro- 
tection and  transplant,  as  this  will  save  them  from  the  fly, 
which  is  apt  to  seize  them  when  sown  out  of  doers.  Such 
seedlings  well  treated  will  do  to  force  next  season,  and  will 
be  strong  in  the  second  season.  Bits  of  the  roots  will  alao 
grow  freely,  bnt  we  prefer  crowns  with  six  or  eight-inch 
stems  to  them  or  young  seedlings. 

Merely  a  repetition  of  previous  weeks,  with  the  exception 
of  the  birds  that  have  attacked  within  eight  days  the  buds  of  I 
ereryfinit  treecomeatable.  Dusting, paiDting,dredging,&c.,  | 
with  nasty  staff  and  even  netting  seemed  unavaifing.  As  i 
soon  as  the  fruit-buds  of  Ooosebcrdes,  Currants,  Fears,  £c.,  ' 
swell  and  expand,  out  the  heait  goes,  and  often  so  quickly 
is  a  row  done  that  you  cannot  see  the  depredators.  Our 
kitchen  and  fruit  g^^en  ta  bounded  by  stables,  bushes  of  ' 
the  pleasure  ground,  and  farmyard,  all  right  enough  but  for 
these  terrible  marauders,  and  even  they  are  often  useful 
ticept  at  tLe  bud  and  fruit  time.  It  is  certainly  dishearten- 
ing when,  after  pruning,  nipping,  and  fore- shortening  in 
mmmer,  you  have  nice  little  trees  bristling  with  fruit-buds, 
ind  you  And  suddenly  four-fifths  of  the  best  bnds  ren- 
dered useless  and  only  a  few  small  ones  left.  One  evening, 
without  Retting  leave  ois.ctly,  a  few  of  the  garden  lads  bat- 
folded  some  hundred  dozen  of  sparrows  and  other  birds 
fcom  a  few  shrubs  in  the  pleasure  ground.  Without  de- 
siring them  any  hnrm  we  do  wish  that  those  who  advocate 
the  use  of  these  birds  at  all  times  and  all  seasonn  bad  a 
portion  of  our  supply.  In  many  places,  where  from  covers 
all  round,  and  where  schoolboys  must  not  peer  into  a  hedge 
after  a  nest,  fruit  gardens  oat  of  doors  will  soon  be  unpro- 
ductive  if  not  securely  netted  all  over  before  the  hods  of  tho 
fruit  trees  begin  to  swell. 


Ont  of  doors  we  have  done  but  httle,  as  we  had  to  colleot 
a  good  quantity  of  tree  leaves,  which  would  have  been  done 
at  once  after  the  last  phetwant-shooting,  bat  for  the  snow 
and  rains  which  rendered  such  work  unsnitable;  leares  col- 


lected wet  being  boUi  difflonlt  to  carry  any  distance,  and 
to  preaerva  even  for  a  short  time  for  ^"'■■"g  puiposea,  aa 
th^  cannot  be  kept  from  decompoaing,  whikt  on  leavea  can 
always  be  made  to  ferment  by  tue  addition  of  a  Uttle  w»tet. 

Shrnbby  and  herbaoeous  Caloeolaziaa  designed  to  flower 
early  in  pots,  ahoold  now  have  their  last  sUft  using  rich, 
rather  light,  sandy  soil,  but  preHed  firmly  together,  and  aa 
soon  as  tho  roots  run  into  the  new  materiiu,  strengtli  of 
bloom  may  be  given  by  manure  waterings.  Pelargonioma 
intended  for  early  flowering  should  now  be  tied-ont,  and  if 
the  leaves  are  too  close  thin  bheoi  a  little  so  that  the  light 
shall  play  nicely  upon  them,  and  for  this  porposa  set  tbe 
chief  plants  sufficiently  thin.  Much  may  bo  done  in  tliia 
way  even  in  a  house  which  is  crammed,  by  setting  amaUer 
pluits  between  the  larger  ones ;  or  by  elevating  the  latter 
on  inverted  flower-pots.  Manure  water  as  a  rule  shonld 
not  be  given  until  the  flower-trusses  are  fbruied,  aft«r  that 
the  strength  added  will  tell  more  upon  them  than  on  the 
foliage.  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  Camellias,  and  even  forced 
flowers  coming  into  bloom  will  be  the  better  of  manure 
water  but  not  given  strong.  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  all 
hulbs  relish  it  as  soon  as  the  flower-spike  appears.  Azaleas 
I  to  bloom  late  should  be  removed  to  a  north  aspect  and  kept 
■  cool;  and,  as  said  the  other  week,  Liliums,  Tritonios,  Iiias, 
I  Sparaxis,  <tc,  should  be  watered  and  shifted  as  tbey  require 
I  it,  as  soon  ss  growth  commences.  Wo  would,  however,  refer 
I  to  other  weeks  as  to  many  plants ;  and  here  only  state,  that 
if  dull  weather  oontinue  Neapolitiui  and  other  Violata  in  beds 
may  be  better  of  a  slight  dredging  of  sulphur  and  pounded 
I  charcoal,  a  little  dry  sandy  soil  being  worked  in  among  the 
I  plants  to  dry  and  improve  the  atmosphere  of  the  endosed 
I  pit  or  frtune.  Leaving  such  matters  we  will,  to  please 
'  several  inquirers,  advert  to  two  modes  of  practice  whioh 
have  eng^ed  our  attention  and  time  considerably  during 
the  weak,  and  which  relate  to 

Planting  Qeraniumi  in  Turi-«]  instead  of  pots.  First.  "Our 
Qeraniums.  &c.,  stuck  thickly  in  pots  and  boxes  in  the 
autumn,  now  want  more  room,  and  we  have  neither  room 
enough,  nor  pots  enough,  to  pot  them  singly.  We  fear  to 
plant  them  ont  in  an  intermediate-bed  as  you  do,  and  lift 
again  after  the  middle  of  May  for  the  flower-bed.  How 
would  it  do  to  give  the  plants  a  little  soil  and  wrap  them  in 
little  bundles  of  moss,  rot^^h  cocoa-nut  fibre,  &c,  ? "  Toler- 
ably well,  but  after  considerable  experience  with  all  such 
modes,  we  think  the  timid  cannot  use  anything  better  as  a 
substitute  for  pots,  than  pieces  of  fibry  turf.  Thus,  suppose, 
from  the  side  of  a  roaa  or  an  old  pasture,  you  can  take  some 
turf  2\  inches  thick,  and  in  breadths  of  1  foot  We  place 
that  turf  where  it  will  be  gently  dried  a  little  and  warmed, 
and  we  prepare,  a  little  warmed,  light,  sandy  soil,  consist^ 
ing  of  loam,  sand,  and  very  sweet  old  leaf  mould.  Then 
for  stoutish  plants  of  rooted  cuttings,  with  a  sharp  knife 
we  cut  our  turves  longitudinally  and  transversely  into  pieces 
of  4  inches  square,  for  less  plants  3  inches  square,  and  so 
on ;  and  a  clever  handy  lad  will  scoop  out  a  round  centre 
piece  from  each  of  these  square  turves  nearly  as  qniokly 
OS  he  would  crock  a  pot;  just  leaving  a  bit  ail  round  the 
side  and  not  going  quite  through  to  the  grass  of  the  tnrf. 
A  little  of  the  nice  mellow,  heated  soil  is  placed  in  the  hole, 
the  roots  jput  in  over  it,  a  little  more  soil  put  over  the 
roots  and  firmed  as  in  a  pot,  then  carried  in  sieves  to  their 
position,  and  watered  with  water  from  which  the  chill  has 
been  token  off.  Now.  as  to  the  position.  For  quick  work 
— that  is,  making  small  plants  large  ones,  and  to  have  the 
tnrf-pots  bristling  with  roots  all  over,  the  best  plan  is  to 
set  these  turf-pots  on  a  little  leaf  mould  over  a  hotbed, 
however  slight,  as  that  will  increase  the  rapidity  of  the 
rooting  and  the  growing;  but  in  that  case  the  turves  mast 
be  lifted  as  soon  ae  the  roots  come  through  them,  and 
transferred  to  light  soli  in  a.  cold  pit,  ic.  If  left  long  the 
roots  would  run  through  the  bed,  and  the  plants  could  not 
be  safely  turned.  If  taken  in  time  to  the  earth-pit  and 
the  trench,  the  roota  will  progress  more  slowly,  and  whai 
planting  time  comes,  they  will  hang  like  a  wig  round  their 
centres  of  turf  When  planted  turf  and  nil  together,  they 
will  run  away  into  the  wall-aired  soil,  and  thrive  better  than 
if  they  hod  come  out  of  a  pot  with  the  ball  unbroken.    This 

Heliotropes.  &c. 
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The  next  best  po«iti(m  and  the  beit  for  strong  plants 
that  need  no  forwarding,  and  where  leu  trouble  is  an  ad- 
vantage, 18  a  oold  frame  or  pit  to  whidi  glass  or  other  pro- 
tection can  be  grren.  In  this  case  a  hara  bottom  must  be 
secured,  and  a  oouple  of  inches  <^  rough  leaf  mould  or  other 
mould  placed  orer  it ;  on  that  pack  the  turves  with  their 
sides  au  but  touching  each  other,  water,  strew  a  little  rough 
sdl  aU  over  between  the  plan^  and  besides  protection  and 
air  when  the  sun  is  very  hot,  and  now  and  then  a  dash  from 
the  syringe,  such  plants  will  need  little  or  no  watering  or 
other  care  until  thej  are  taken  with  roots  all  through  the 
turres  and  in  the  light  earth  round  them,  and  transferred 
at  once  to  the  beds. 

We  meant  to  have  followed  with  a  few  words  on  cutting^ 
and  potting,  &c.,  but  we  must  dose  for  the  present,  merely 
statuiff  that  in  a  mild  sweet  hotbed  cutting^  of  Geraniums, 
Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  &c.,  will  strike  in  as  many  days  as 
they  will  require  weeks  generally  in  autumn. — ^B.  F. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MAEKET.— Mabch  18. 

Tha  supply  of  oat-door  TVfotAblee  !•  ttUl  rerj  short ;  Sea-kals,  Rbnbsrb, 
SMnaj  Beuis,  and  othtr  foreed  Tegctabl«tareqaft*  suffloient  for  thedeoaand. 
PisM  ar«  itill  scarop,  and  eomnaod  a  high  price,  but  old  Grapes  are  toler- 
ably plentifal  and  still  Tery  ROod ;  now  Black  Hambiuvhs  are  also  to  b«  had 
at  from  3l«.  to  80«.  psr  poand,  bnt  the  retarded  Grapes  being  to  good,  are  not 
la  flmch  demand ;  Apples  are  still  abandant,  but  good  dessert  Pears  are  now 
chiefly  oonflaed  to  Benrr6  Ranoe,  Laster  Bearr6.  and  Bergamotted'£»peren. 
Con^ignmenU  or  Salada,  fto.,  trtm  the  eontineot  are  well  kept  ap,  and  inelade 
Aflparago^,  and  Peas  seUing  at  aboat  a  goinea  a  qnart.  New  Potatoes  are  to 
be  had  at  S«.  M.  per  poand.  There  Is  a  beary  supply  of  Cncambers.  bat  the 
damand  for  them  being  Tery  good  prices  are  fally  maintained.  Of  Potatoes 
ths  stock  is  very  heary. 
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Apples.. i  siere 

^ncots    .,..M .dos. 

Chestnnts  bosh.  U 

Currants,  Red...^  liere    0 

Black...^..^  do.  0 
r]pEs»..M*«...«.M...«*  doi.  0 
PObens 100  lbs.  40 

Oobs  do.    50 

Gooseberries  ...)  siere  0 
Ctaaves,  Hambnrghs  lb     7 

Mtlons each    0 
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Malberrieo  ....  punnet  0  0  to  0  0 

Nectarinas  • dos.  0  0  o  o 

Orangsa 100  5  0  10  o 

Peaohes «..dox.  0  0  0  o 

Pears  (kltdLen)...bosh.  5  o  10  o 

dessert .dos.  3  0  10  o 

Pine  Apples lb.  10  u  ii  q 

Plams i  siere  0  0  0  o 

Pomegranates each  0  0  0  o 

Qulnees  |  sieve  0  0  0  o 

Raspberries...... lb.  0  •  0  o 

Strawberries  os.  2  0  4  o 

Walnuts .bush.  14  0  SO  q 


AzUehokM oadi 

Aapsragus bundle 

Beans  Broad 4  siere 

Kidser...... 100 

Bast,  Bed..Mw doa. 

Broeeoli bundle 

BrwselsSprouta  i  siere 

Oabbaga doz. 

Oapaiemns 100 

Carrots bunok 

OanUflowar doa. 

Oalsry  ......^..handle 

Caeombars  .........each 

gndive   score 

V^mael  ^  buneb 

earUe  am  SkaUote,  lb. 

Herbs M bonoh 

Horseradish  ...  bundle 
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Leeks .....m  bnneh 

Lettooe. .  ...••« dos. 

Mushrooms pottle 

Mustd.  Jk  Cress,  punnet 
Onions  ....«.•...  bushel 

pickling quart 

Pualey ^  sisTO 

Puanipa ..,  dos. 

Piaa... qnart 

Potatoes   ....M... bushel 
Radishes  dos.  banobe4 

Rhubarb bundle 

Bavaya   m« •M«...doa. 

8ea-kale  ........  basket 

SpluMli. M. .sieve 

Tomatoes k  siere 

Turnips ........ ..Jbuneh 

VegetabtoSCarrows  doz. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 

Francis  &  Arthur  Dickson  &  Sons,  106,  Eastgate  Street, 
and  Upton  Nurseries,  Chester. — New  and  Select  Agricultural 
Beede, 

G.  White,  8,  Moss  Street,  Paisley. — Catalogue  of  Florists 
Flowers,  Qreehhouse,  Herbaeeoiu,  and  Bedding-out  Plante,  Sfc. 

John  Morse,  The  Nurseries,  Dursley,  Gloucestershire. — 
CaiaU>gue  of  CuUinge  of  DahUas,  Fucheioi,  Chryianihemume, 
Verbenae,  Pelargoniuni$f  ^c. 

Ambroise  Verschaflfelt,  50,  Eue  du  Chaume,  Ghent,  Bel- 
gium.—Pm  Cowrani  pow  le  Printempe  ei  Eti,  1865.  Plaidee 
ISfintveUee* 

J.  Bruce  &  Co.,  Hamilton,  Canada  West.— Desmpiiva  Coio. 

''-jgus  0/ Ssadi/br  (A«  IVirm^  JRfcfc«»  Gardea,  Olid  fTouw 
iioate,  4^ 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

u^kLT  Aaa^BarsD  Kzmrt  Potato  {A  amUeHh§r)j~-lt  by  «cliit"  you 
ik^B  eye  f>»»s  ••^^to  eer^-My  baa  act '      "^iadt"  <«*•  ««r  d*  wa  know  any 


SowiHO  CBUwa  snoATA,  Pnaiaisimaa.  asd  Baltia  ASirmBA((3lHilraA(« 
ftsM).— Sow  then  all  in  pans  In  a  compost  of  turfy  loam  tvMilrdi^  aad 
well-rotted  leaf  mould  one -third,  with  a  free  admiztnre  of  aand,  JaU  oofvww 
iair  the  seeds  with  flue  soil,  and  after  waterlnii  plaea  In  a  fnuiM  o« asiBlli 
hotbed.  Keep  the  pans  in  the  frame  ontil  the  plaota  ara  as  aad  hava  mmwi 
their  rMKh  leavea.  then  priek  off  into  small  pota,  eepeeially  the  irat  aad 
last,  priefcinf  the  Pentstemons  into  a  pan  —an  iaeh  or  so  vptat  wOl  dow 
Coatinaa  the  whole  in  the  frame  natil  the  PeBtatomaaa  and  Salria  aaana 
have  made  sood  growth,  raoMTlaf  them,  bowavar.  baftwra  thav  henoma 
drawn  to  a  oooler  aitoatioB,  where  they  oaa  be  haxdaaad  off  for  flnally 
planting  out  in  the  last  week  in  May  or  first  of  Jona.  If  ilroiig  tho  Pas^ 
stemons  may  flower  in  antomn,  they  being  hardy  pareairialB,  sad  tha  tslfla 
aaorea  will  probably  flower  also,  it  being  a  hair-hardy  penanial.  It  shosUL 
be  taken  up  in  aatnmn  after  the  flrsi  froat»  the  roota  iMttad,  and  kapt  lathv 
drr  during  the  winter  in  a  greanhonse  from  which  froat  is  esdatod.  Tba 
CHoMla  spicata  seedlings  should  be  repotted  as  sooa  aa  the  roots  itaA  the 
sides  of  the  poCs,  and  oontinoed  in  the  frame  antU  May,  when  thay  shoald 
be  removed  to  a  warm  greeabooss,  or  a  Tiaary  at  work,  placing  tbsm  oa  a 
sheir  near  the  glass.  When  the  flower.head  is  Just  Ttslble  in  the  heart  of 
the  loATes  pot  them  in  their  blooming-pots,  whidi  may  be  ftom  6  indMs  ia 
diameter  for  the  small  plants,  up  to  9  mehea  fir  the  largo  plants,  loqphiy 
the  compost  already  named,  with  the  addition  of  wall-rottad  oow  or  aUUe 
manure  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  ProHde  snflletcnt  drainage  aad  iMD 
well  supplied  with  water,  occasionally  sprinkling  the  plaota  orethead  wtth 
tepid  water  through  a  syringe.  Continna  near  the  glass  in  a  warn  giisn 
houne  or  Tinery,  and  when  the  pots  are  fllled  with  roota  crery  altanala 
watering  may  be  of  weak  liquid  manure,  which  win  iaereaae  the  iiaa  of  tho 
f  pikes  of  bloom.  It  is  s  highly  ornamental  plant  for  the  antomn 
tlon  of  the  greenbonae  or  sitting-room,  and  very  naeftil  for  booqualB. 

Small  Yin bkt,  VayriLATiso  Ain»  PLAamro  f /dem).— We  do  not 
snythtng  in  your  arranffement4  to  hinder  yoar  planting  the  Vlnae  In  fioat 
within  the  house,  providing  them  with  a  border  Inside.  We  think  that  with 
the  abarp  incline  of  the  roof  tbe  Yinee  would  not  do  wall  trained  down  tha 
ssshei«  from  the  bsck.  It  is  not  necessary  to  liaTe  front  lights,  tbora  bolnff 
no  objeetion  to  there  being  none,  nor  to  the  sharp  fall  of  the  roof.  The 
ventilation  provided  is  ample.  Six  Vines,  with  two  ro4s  trcm.  esdi,  planted 
4  feet  apart,  the  rods  trained  2  feet  apart,  would  be  aoflleiant. 

CoTTAftK  OAaDBMxas*  DicTioifAaT.  fto.  {B.  i7.).->Touh^d  bettor  inqaUf 
of  Mr.  Bobn,  the  publisher,  whether  a  supplement  is  intoaded :  we  have  no 
interest  in  the  work.  Wd  do  not  know  the  date  of  the  laM  editten  of  Don^ 
Catalogue,  nor  its  price.  Yonr  Conifer  is  often  called  Cupressus  flllfonnn» 
bnt  it  Is  now  osusIIt  desoi  ibed  by  botanists  under  the  name  of  Biota  pencil 
Lambert  named  it  Thuja  pendula,  and  Thunberg  Gopresana  pendnla. 

FLOwsa-oAaDaN  Plantino  {8.  O-  W.). — As  yon  sak  our  advice,  wa  would 
be  inclined  to  plant  the  wheel  on  both  sidee  of  the  aeeond  terraae  with  the 
same  colours.  The  Petunias  will  not  baraAOBlsa  with  yonr  other  things  It 
height,  unlets  you  bbve  such  a  dararf  variety  as  the  old  small-flowarcd 
spleodens.  S  idi  of  theee  wheels  consists  of  a  elrde  for  contra^  and  eight 
oMong  beds  round  it.  Tiieea  beds  may  be  made  more  arttolia  and  of  many 
shapes ;  but  your  straight  solid  olnmpe  as  so  many  apokea  will  just  look  at 
well  when  planted  as  the  most  artiatlc  scrolL  The  planting  of  the  centre 
c'rcle  is  with  Heliotrope  pegged  down,  and  edged  with  Plowor  of  tho  Day 
OerAnlum,  the  p«'gging  being  done  not  to  intaroapt  tho  Tlaw  of  the  basksta 
raised  on  the  third  terrace.  Now  we  have  ntt  fault  to  flnd  with  thia;  many 
adopt  the  pan ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  Heliotropee  and  Qeraninma  auki 
a  good  combination.  We  would  then  fill  that  bod  with  Haliotropa,  and  ■ 
broad  edging  of  dwarf  AgerstumH,  as  you  aeem  to  have  them ;  or  if  tsQ 
kinda.  they  oonld  go  in  the  centre,  and  be  pegged  down.  In  either  oaso  yoa 
would  need  no  more  blue.  Better  than  that,  we  would  prefer  making  tht 
circle  entirely  of  Flower  of  tbe  Day,  and  the  opposite  oir^  ot  Alow  or 
LadT  Plymouth.  This  would  give  white  either  with  or  without  tho  flasww 
of  the  Oersnium.  Then  you  prop<»se  to  plant  fonr  of  tha  spokas  of  fOtt 
wheel— that  is,  each  alternate  bed  with  Cersetinm.  Two  with  Scarlflt  vtr- 
b«>ass,  and  two  with  Oazaniss,  would,  we  think,  be  making  too  mneh  of  a 
good  thing  of  the  Cerastium.  Now  though  wa  like  the  Carasrlam,  wo  do 
not  think  it  is  quite  right  to  have  snch  Urge  beds  of  it.  With  tha  usatra 
bd  white,  a  very  almple  arranaement  woul«l  be  to  havo  these  alfltt  hate 
alternately  filled  with  scarlet  and  vpIIow.  They  woold  alio  look  vary  nloo 
to  be  planted  with  near  let,  blue,  yellow,  and  purpl^  the  aialeh  or  poir  bate 
cmeaing  each  other.  A  very  prettv  arrangement  wouU  be  to  msko  iho 
centre  wbite-leaved  Oeraninmw,  as  Alma,  with  tha  flowers  reawvad,  T 
with  Lobelia  spacioMt.  and  then  have  four  scarlet  bate  of  dwarf 
or  Yerbenas,  edged  with  Cerastium,  and  four  bed-<  of  a  dwarf  ydlow  < 
laria,  edged  with  purple  Yurbenas .  This  last  would  make  oadi  bad 
in  itself^  and  you  would  hav«  a  beantifol  contrast  and  ahadlof  of 
You  may  use  different  tints  for  the  two  sides,  but  tbe  asora  tho  two  ijonii 
of  nine  clumpa  reaemble  each  other  the  more  pleaslttg  they  will  bo.  wO 
cannot  quite  make  out  about  the  raised  bed  or  basket  on  the  riglit-lMid  iMl^ 
but  we  would  decidedly  uic  scarlet  Geraniums  instead  of  Cnphan  for  lUi 
centre.  For  tha  two  four^tlered  baskets  wa  would  do  aa  yon  ptopoas^  bit 
for  the  high  eeatral  basket  we  would  prefer  a  drooping  Fn^sia,  ae  BaahA 
Olory,  to  the  Delphinium,  or  even  such  climber*  on  a  rough  trallis  or  tftt 
top  of  a  tree  as  Maarandvs  or  lA>phospermnm.  Tha  edging  nrigfet  ha  T«w 
bona  pnldxella.  Your  other  arrangements  on  the  third  tarraoe  vA  do ' 
welL 


SrovK  AaoATics  roa  Tavn  {A  £«dy). —These  planta  an  gravn  by^ 
few,  the  diffloulty  not  consisting  io  the  price,  but  where  to  i 
Nelumbinm   speciuAum,    N.   Jamacense,    N.  TABsara,  N. 
N.  lttt«um ;  Nymphma  cmruli-a,  N.  st«Uata,  N.  Teraleolor«  and  H.  blaate  ; 
Hetarantbera  raniformis,  Euryale  ferox.  and  Yiliirsia  tndfoa  thioo  hnfi 
floating  leaves.     Ponieiieri-A  asurea,  Allsma  eordlfolia, 
J.  soffi-ntlcoaa,  J.  repens,  Herpesies  stricta,  Sagittaria  aiigomfnlla. 
sonium  indloum,  and  Papyrus  odoratas. 

Acacia  abmata  Lxavas  Ybllow  {Bat%tr  .Paanfsd)  —Tho  i 
ia  your  letter  are  quite  yellow,  whieh  might  be  oaoadonod  bf  a  variflf  of 
causes ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  any  data  wliatavar,  wo  aonnot  ondartako  la 
give  an  opinion.  Thn  roots  are  probably  dafoctivo.  Than  iiy  howtnr,  ■ 
trace  of  thrips  bavin  r  been  on  tlia  foliage,  andthay  mny  haTo  boan  tho  oaan 
of  tha  mischief.  Fumigating  with  rtiag  toboeoo  two  Bighta  nnanwllfJr. 
taking  can  to  have  tha  foliage  dry,  wonld  oxtirptto  thoa. 

MiortnTon  Snan.— Mr.  W.  Osdh,  Bradford,  Torhabli^-  liA  W 
o^Ugodbyonyanoaandhvhiniafowaaateof  thoMlollaioo. 


jroUERAL  OF  EOBTICULTUKB  AJO)  COrTAGB  OABDENEB. 


m,  «n>UH«>ai  *)Mit«,  Bf^nitH,  OuneJHu,  Ualon-,  i 


-U^mA 


BtBUVOU  (C.  /.JTsfUiuAHi).— In  Iha Iijilii 

^v  .......^  thMiMm  ail|^  b*  nlUtiMd  tf  tke 

It  D<  jBdnmt.     Ob  Uw  Idv  ■noidi 
J,  uid  CbchuiiMil  nald  b*  liktlr  to 


tr  uadkUda 


[•)r  to 
■7  II 


>h»  Applw,  tow  Iw  Mia  ihjMH  af  iUiiiIti  mi  mmt  m fBl  tipni-  I  «alara  tb«  eUnuto :  W  wh;  not  (ij  lU  a 

BMita.    WathtnllaDBiiltlntail  tilutv^MMOBlwiiHllaSIn hmTtawghar*  i  thar  lUlUialaH  wlUBMlMluOTr. 

■Ml  WPIM  totto  WQ ta »U<>>  It  fi rmtad.    U>1«>?W *•»<*«*»»»«"  |      gxMMTim  Bruwnul  Pium-Vi™  >o>  So«™ro»  (B.  J>.).-Hm 

lUnlalA  bimdlgaat  rDanvpoaetiiiiua  tharoot  ndf  iaooeea-not  Abf* 
a,  pat  istHi  mar  lt>  nrrwi.  uid  Uh  n  dir^  tntlj  «tUi  aaliic.  Wa 
Id  put  Ibfl  vhcila  In  •  box  ud  ua  win  nat  ItOnt  at  ■  Ud,  ud  tor* 


.■aopiaiM  or  parch. 


, Dit,  »nd,  ftw  poltad  p1*iii>.  attj  *a 

jn|MniM]i  of  OB*  fat  duroHl  u>  twntr  parta  — ""     "  ~ 
dfWliUM^nna-ftmheftb—lialmTfcaapwn™ 
iBl  na-li  hut  iMtan  iBmflac  Um  nop.    Tha 
— " MnaiinrrvrBHt.    *■"  *■ 


.._  Bida.    Noir  ehuKO*!  kapt : 

11.  (lowly  Mnblw*  villi  Min»n,  and  mlla 
MU— u  >ai  It  iiiMiy  dtnolni.  ^r  draluf*  la  lovar-pota  wh 
nn  IM  •■pkrad  thaa  1  lodia  lo  dapili  of  placM  0(  chinaal  alnul 
•fiUtart. 

Cvnna  KiMinTiaii  Ficrr  (MtMl.—Thc  Jndgu  alnjf  eat  U 
w<UMApfliaaBdPiv«  If  naedrol  ta  ueu-taln  tl»lr  rlpcmcn  and 

Btkatvbut  FOMna  t^  Poor  Amaltvr)."!,  Tba  ihaJTEB  ibov 
Ml*  Ul  (iV'  *)•  *Bd  •^I'd  Slnvbenr  ihalTn  Id  Tinnr.  -wtta  iau 
h  ahn  Iha  klBd  of  boua  lolt^la  for  fiilimt  tba  -iMlTaa,  It  not  I 
lataBia  te  BcaapT  Iba  booaa  vltta  VUks  und  ttra<ibnil«  at  tba 
•>■•— It  1^  iBdecd.  impnglfolila ;  bnl  If  tod  da  not  nart  Iha  Tluai 


i^lT. 


BUTU  Tm>  (2.  ir.  B.) — Thli  DtllTC  of  tba  Capo  of  Oood  Hop*  la  ftwd 
hm  onlT  on  tba  imCu  (lopa  of  lUM  Hawttabl.  Tha  DnUii  oolgiibna 
■11  It  TFtUatom.  and  botantui  nuM  It  Lomodaadroa  ar^iiilMm.  It 
•quint  a  iratBlwiua  or  oBnaarratory  tv  Ita  abalui.  Bi^  two  parta  baalh 
Doald  unl  ons  part  nadr  lows,  cbow*d  tocalbor,  bnt  not  Mokw  flDOt 
inlatMpotBVl],udBtx  aonaplaaaaor  eharaoal  wlibtbanU-    Kaaplt 

__.  __  J  .t_  .._  I — rtyrinio  It  aorpot  It  oat  of  !—•-  — 

-•-',bnt  Mtowirt  want  and dr 


id  diyaaaa  ara  aqwllr 


b  tba  lop  of  tbe  raftaa.  naa  raaiBlciit 
t,  u  FaaebH,  Fin  '•■  ■»  V"^  °B  tha  Beat  of  tba 
n  H  H  to  set  what  lUbl  and  ta  and  Imparatiit* 
,    By  tbla  pka  TDD  aiMT  ^rawanj  nrtof  TlHi,elTiBf 

t  aad.    Oar  accBad  Bdrlaa  vooMbcir  jroBalUban 

fMidiM  In  jianr  aarlr  <lneiT,  Is  osnftM  tboii  lo  th*  back  wall,  ai  tlwia  (ha 
jiaMral  amoanlof  air  can  r*Mb  tbnn  tram  the  top  nntllaloni  and  to 
Bsv  onlr  lb«  aarflHt  and  hardlcat  Orap*^  ao  tba  Blaak  Kamlinrtb,  Bnck- 
Cl  •vaatwator,  aad  Boral  HOMadlna,  and,  lor  Up—'  <l»~>r  ih.  Whiu 
~  '  *.  Btar  in  nlBd  that  tb«  FracbM  >rlU 
if  tba  homa  thbi  of  VloM.  O 
liitnn,  lo  ooDllna  tbo  Paaehaa 


djlag  off  in 

bf  DpenlBK  tbo  ca«  a  Uttia,  not 

1  dry  tiu  aAaaapban  of  tha  aasB 

eh.  and  be  eiualiT  ptnitdoui,  aad  tb*  oondaaatd  watar  on  Itia  clMi 

be  vtped  off  la  tba  morning  i  ihli  will  land  to  kotp  Uu  atHKi^Mre 

oi  me  ciH  para,  aJid  lauen  Iha  noeOHlXj  for  atr-fiTiac. 

FiHvs  uiuTiiu  iHB  P.  mrnuM  or  tub  Cotir  (Blotilpool).— '~ 

Plniuei  do  TiTj  fairly  ob  land  by  tba  aea,  and  witbatand  tb ■- 

bet»r  Uua  u|r  trau  wa  kaow  of.     lonri  1*  a  Tcrr  bad  ^taal_ 
woald  tdiiae  yoiir  irt'lot  the  aboTB^nvnod  •  trial,  plaatlnc  a 

■Inlj  If  thBT  HUcocd.    Thir  do  ao  It ' — ■*  — 

planud  on  tha  «aat  aad  waat  ooaali. 

lac  Toa  Xiiia  Lliau  (A.B  j.—Trr  that  wUeb  wo  gtn  a  raa^  Sir  tt 
pa(ilUci<  aoi  Nombar  pnbUahsd  Fib.  11. 

LoneaBa  Aiiuo-uriom»  (J  Htfalar  flalnrikr,  FtclAam^^Ycax 
pltnl  la  all  riaht.  Ih)  younf  learaa  ara  alwaji  Ilka  Iboaa  jan  cndoaad, 
aamawhaCaak^ufthapadandiroea.  Tha  plant  itrlkaa  nadUr  from  eattlnfa. 
Eariuaa  Arau  iRD  Pub  Taaaa  (A.  IT.).— II  tb*  BbooU  b«  ramsant 
and  noH  tbtr  »>T  ^  ™*  kaok  lo  half  their  length,  but  If  of  nt^aai 
aTowthtbajDeadnaCbeanlnnBUMb.  Soma  HRVd  to  tba  rtapo  of  Ik* 
uea  ouht  to  rtnlaU  tha  pvuilnt.aBd  in  aapallera,  trained  horiaonlallr,  tt 
alwaj*  to  allow  tha  boiUHn  br — '—  •-  "-  •■-  ' ■     "^ —  "" 


^?^lri"id'?tor-".j5  U,'l'f°ihr«     ""  dl«Baln  lo  BetUBB  tha  appar  onaatoaloiaaia,  wblid.  U»r  eome^najb 
aa  ealed/to  th*  lUa  howTiod  bin     to  tha  ditrjinaat  af  th*  lowar  onea.    BtiB(pi*Bt*d  onlrUM  iwar,  It  laatt 

"lllidU^il^t^rba^^'w^t'Jl^     niiJpie^b^w^ebyJSSialittlealrootanatipibal  wh»B*Ui"«ioe 


hggai  the  lania  htrdr 


tbiQ  DP  Ibe  rafter— aaj  bsia  d  10  •  iMt  apmrl. 
itrdr  Vinea  mar  b«  ntad.  or,  Ir  jta  oaatem,. 
It  or  two  of  LaaF  Downta*  muf  bo  plantad  at  Ifc 


mi,  BalPratlM  tr*11la,aad  tharaftoaalaUM.JVBBaTtrowaaTof  Ih* 
ftUa  alloded  to  ob  ibe  floor  of  tb*  botue,  ind  MeloBi  will  do  well  Id  pou 
0I«  th*  bDt>w*ter  pipai.  It  will  be  aa  wall  If  the  pota  lo  not  touch  tb* 
)lp«b  Taar  daaarlpUaa  of  tha  poaltlaD  1*  nnbTooraUe.  BnrjthlM  olao 
mbadODanDder  ilaaa  aioept  tl*iB«  (ha  aoamaad  of  Uf  ht  i  aodif  r*a 
•M*athBT*theheahh-cl>MKrar(or  iheann  tbeioalb  *-pan  will  b*  of 
BtUtanlL    7k* anuMBtnt of  tba ho«**a ••em* to  be  Tory (ood. 

Duana  OB  Lawa  (A  gdinrlbar;.— Th«r»  la  no  ethar  mode  of  axtlipaibn 
tha  ttoa  b*  tortai  tb*D>  arahbed  oat  by  tha  aid  af  a  kel^  aad  piiula« 
pIMipllbllml IllllllTllbll    I    ■■      Ahltl*U(htaoUahanU(h«»* 


I  iroanioiB  of  (rowth  la  man  ran. 

la  pLums  Toomu  (JF.  0.).—Wt 

. .  ._alltti*  nrlBttaajoanMUloa,  bnt -wo 

wU  flows' with  yon  bafar«pl*o(l>»«attlB*.  and  oaaUa  jn  In 
nun  Di  ibalr  ndoor.    Of  iha  hloda  we  an  aanalated  with  la  yoar  Hat, 

IpUflra,  flwlla,  QL) ~  '-'"  "-"— ^'-- " — 

-fII  tofothar  aa  ao 
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JOURNAL  OP  HORTICULTUEB   AND   COTTAGE  GABDBNBR. 


[  MAroh  il,  1866. 


Crkspkrs  IK  Stote  ovbe  Fbems  and  Okohxps  {OrchidophUu$).—\Ve 
thfaik  you  have  pat  in  more  wires  than  nr«  needed,  but  yon  are  not  com- 
pelled to  use  them  aU.  Creepers  with  etronc  lartre  Foliage,  like  Tpomcca 
HorsfallifD  and  PasMflora  edulis  or  P.  qaadrangularts,  occnpy  more  space 
than  most  of  the  Jamninams  or  Hoyas.  bnt  they  can  be  trained  to  any  ren- 
aonable  condition.  There  is  no  question  bnt  Orchids  and  Ferns  will  thrive 
rerr  well  under  snch  shade  ;  the  gnreat  wlnt  belnir  to  prevent  the  creepers 
darkeninf  the  hon»e  too  much  late  in  the  summer  when  the  Orchids  want  a 
little  more  son.  This  yon  must  remedy  br  thinninfr.  Bnutrainvilloea  does 
best  in  a  pot,  the  plant  being  exposed  to  the  fnll  sun.  Let  us  know  how 
Mr.  Bewley's  mode  of  srlaaing:  answers  with  yon. 

Okape  VniB  Bunches  bbcomino  Aboetitb  oe  Tsni>eii.ltkk  (Suhseriber 
of  Some  IVars).— This  is  not  an  unnsnal  occurrencit.  and  is  attributed  to 
two  causes— the  imperfect  ripenins  of  the  frnit-bud  th<»  prpcedlnsr  autumn, 
and  the  absence  of  sunshine  to  assist  nature  in  her  up-hill  work  of  makinir 
the  most  of  sneh  bunches  as  are  not  entirely  blind.  We  hare  little  hope  of 
any  treatment  now  preventlngr  the  evil ;  but  we  may  say  that  allowing  the 
frmt  to  hang  long  after  being  ripe  tends  to  weaken  the  Vine,  as  also  does 
pruning  too  soon  or  too  late,  or  a  too-heavy  crop,  or  perhaps  the  border 
ladied  moisture,  or  had  too  much  of  it.  AU  the<e  and  some  other  excesses 
tend  to  dhitdi  the  due  development  of  the  plant,  and  a  failure  t«  the  result. 
Tour  present  manaeement  seems  all  that  can  be  done,  and  brighter  weather 
wOI,  we  hope,  asaiat  in  saving  what  is  now  left. 

Aerahosmsnt  op  Plants  and  Filling  Stone  Varr<«  (A  Constant  Sub' 
9eH&«r).— Arranging  plants  for  eflTect  on  a  greenhouse  stisre  I*  a  matter 
difficult  to  understand,  unless  the  operation  was  performed  In  the  presence 
of  the  person  wanting  such  information.  Of  late  years  plants  with  re- 
markabla  foliage  have  entered  largely  into  plant  arrangement,  and  fresh 
ones  are  added  every  year,  and  aa  we  do  not  know  your  particular  wants 
we  may  say.  that  in  the  staging  of  plants,  allowing  oup  now  and  then  to 
rise  above  ita  fellows  is  a  good  plan,  proriding  always  that  such  as  show 


themselves  above  the  level  are  welt  grown  and  handaome.  The  flUmg  of 
large  atone  vases  may  vary  each  time  the  plants  are  ehaafed,  whldi,  we 
presume,  is  pretty  often  for  in-door  purposes ;  aa  the  planta  may  almply  be 
plunged,  pots  and  all.  and  covered  with  moaa,  in  our  eaaa  we  oftca 
have  creepers  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  over  the  edgee,  and 
tall  and  medium-sized  pUntA  for  the  centre.  A  trailing  Tradeaeantia 
is  one  of  our  greatest  favourites  for  a  marble  voae,  bat  laolapia  gradlis 
and  several  Ferns  are  used  occ««ionally.  PosslUy  one  oi  oar  oontribakors 
may  give  us  a  list  of  plants  available. 

i      Oaedenino  )fBAE  THE    Reashoee  (<Vartn«) .— If  yoar  aitoatlon  be  a 

I  favoured  one,  and  not  likely  to  be  reached  by  the  spray  from  a  oold  bois- 

;  teront   quarter,    yon   may  plant  several    kinds  of  »hraba,  with  a   fair 

'  prospect  of  success.    Laurustinuses  thrive  well  In  aach  plaaee— better  than 

common  Laurel ;  then  there  is  the  Tamarlic,  Pinna  If agho,  doable  Oorse, 

and  oven  Sycamore  will  endure  a  strong  sea  air.     In  fruits  the  Feaeh 

!  thrivee  well,  as  likewise  do  Strawberries ;  and  amongst  v^etablee  Potatoes, 

and  the  wbole  of  the  Cabbage  and  Broccoli  tribe  do  well,  as  ia  shown  in  the 

large  quantities  rent  to  the  London  i«arket  from  Cornwall,  where  they  are 

'  crown  mostly  within  a  mile  uf  the  Rhore,  and  often  within  a  atone^a  throw 

'  of  it. 

Names  op  Fruits  (Rev,  H.  IT.).— The  two  small  rM  Apples  are  Scarlet 
;  Nonpariel,  and  the  large  paler  one  is  Dumelow*s  Seedling. 

Names  op  Plants  (R.  V.  JT.).— We  do  not  recognise  the  aerapYon  sent. 
(*Voc»re).— Chondru!*  crispus.  A  common  pocket  lens  wl:l  answer  your 
purpose.     It  may  be  had  of  anv  optician.     {Col.  Z>.).— ApnarenUy  an 

,  Arbutus,  but  we  cannot  be  sure  without  seeing  the  flower.  \R.  P,  B.).— 
Your  Mosses  are— 1,  Bryum  hornum;  2,  Dicrannm  aeoparlum;  S,  Poly- 

,  trichnm  piliferum;  4,  Hookcria  luoens :  5.  Hynrnnm  mvosnroldea;  6,  Tortala 

,  muralis;  7,  Bryum  natann ;  8,  Funaria  hyerometrioa ;  9,  Weiasia  oontroversa 

I  (or  W.  trichodes?) ;  10,  Hypnum  proUfemm. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  in  the  Suburbs  of  London  for  tbe  Week  ending  March  18th. 


Date. 

THEEMOMBTEB. 

Wind. 

Bain 

in 
inches. 

BA&OJkAi^BB. 

Air. 

Earth. 

Gbnbbal  Bemaeks. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

1  ft  deep. 

1 

2  ft.  deep. 

Sun.     12 
Mon.    13 
Taes.    14 
Wed.    15 
Thort.  16 
Fri.      17 
Sat       18 

Mean 

30.024 
29.953 
29.923 
30.010 
30.025 
29  924 
29.970 

80.011 
29.709 
29.814 
29.984 
29.949 
29.906 
29.937 

46 
48 
42 
40 
44 
45 
42 

27 
30 
30 
29 
23 
21 
32 

42 

42* 

42} 

42" 

42i 

42 

42 

42 

42 
43 
13 
44 
42 
42 

N.E. 
N. 

N.E. 
N.E. 
NE. 

E. 

£. 

.00 
.00 
.01 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 

Overcast;  cloudy  and  cold;  overeaat;  alight  froat  at  night. 

Overcast;  cloudy;  overeaat  at  idght 

Cloudy  and  cold ;  a  few  snow-flakea ;  overcast  [froet  at  night 

Frosty  drizzle,  like  very  small  hail ;  eoldanddoadj;  alight 

Overcast  throaghout;  frost  at  night. 

Overcast :  dry  smoky  haae ;  cloudy ;  frosty. 

Foggy ;  overcast ;  cold  and  sunleaa;  overuaat  at  night. 

29.975 

29.900     !   43.71    |    27.89    '     42.21            42.29 

«••*•• 

O.OI 

Bt  I  imtBxn 


-s^p- 


POULTRY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHRONICLE. 

POULTRY-KEEPING    FROM   A    COMMERCIAL 

POINT  OF  VIEW. 

It  is  for  Englishmen  to  determine  whether  England  is 
capable  of  profitably  supplying  eggs  and  poultry  for  her  own 
oansnmption,  but  I  am  painfnlly  surprised  to  notice  how  very 
few  seem  to  take  an,  interest  in  the  subject,  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  bring  before  your  numerous  readers  with 
laudable  zeal  and  perseverance.  When  I  had  the  honour  of 
addressing  you  in  No.  204  I  was  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
highly  interesting  discussion  raised  by  Mr.  Geyelin,  whose 
ability  and  industry  entitle  him  to  public  sympathy  and 
support,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  faiiiy  trying  if  it  be  com- 
mercially possible  for  England  to  feed  her  own  people.  He 
goes  very  fully  into  figures  to  show  this  may  be  profitably 
done.  Some  few,  and  I  regret  to  say  but  very  few,  of  your 
numerous  con'espondents  seem  to  notice  his  remarks, 
though  none  can  doubt  their  importance.  This  is  not  very 
creditable  to  the  poultry  amateurs  of  England,  who  are  ever 
ready  to  discuss  most  zealously  and  learnedly  about  the 
breeds  of  fowls,  or  the  proper  colours  of  cock's  legs  and  tails, 
bnt  who  seem  to  ignore  such  practical  dry  business  details  as 
the  produce  of  hens  and  the  cost  of  feeding  them. 

These  are  mere  questions  of  detail,  and  resolve  them- 
selves into  a  matter  of  jB.  s.  <£.,  but  the  success  of  Mr. 
Q«yelin's  project  depends  entirely  on  the  amount  and  cost 
of  production  and  the  market  value  of  the  produce. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  interfere  between  Mr.  Geyelin  and 
''  C.  S.  J.,"  so  I  leave  them  to  settle  as  they  can.  for  it  is 
"evident  both  mean  well  though  differing  considerably  in  their 
riews.  I  must,  however,  notice  two  correspondents  in  No.  206, 
jne  "Ax  Old  Subscriber,"  on  the  wholesale  price  of  eggs, 
he  other  "  Barndoor,"  on  poultry  food  and  annual  egg  pro- 
luce.  Both  are  apparently  adverse  to  Mr.  Geyelin's  figvures, 
'wf  *ti  ly^iwf  o^  fsi*.*"  "neither  seems  *^  affect  him  in  any  way. 


His  scheme  only  refers  to  London  prices,  and  to  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  hens  fed  and  lodged  so  as  to  lUmnlate  the 
utmost  powers  of  production.  It  is  but  fair  to  Mr.  Geyelin  and 
the  public  to  use  the  utmost  candour  and  sincerity  so  as  to 
put  the  case  fairly.  He  fixes  the  produce  of  hens  fed  on  his 
plan  at  180,  while  "Barndoor"  writes,  "  Cochins,  Brahmas, 
&c.,  should  lay  120  eggs  in  a  year."  True,  but  how  manv 
more  may  be  reasonably  expected?  Does  "Barndoor 
give  this  as  the  actual  result  of  his  own  experience  ?  If  so, 
will  he  say  how  the  hens  were  treated,  their  ages,  &c  ?  I 
admit  the  mere  opinion  of  one  man,  or  even  his  practical 
experience,  can  carry  but  very  little  weight ;  I  can,  however, 
quote  some  well-known  authorities  which  fully  sustain  Mr. 
Geyelin's  calculations  about  the  produce  of  hens,  while  but 
one  goes  so  low  as  120,  the  figure  of  "  Ba&ndoor,"  for  the 
best  known  egg-producing  breeds.  Cobbett  says  eleven  hens 
should  give  2000  eggs  and  100  chickens,  if  well  fed,  in  one 
year,  and  allows  eighteen  bushels  of  bariey  to  feed  tham 
with  one  cock.  Eichardson  relates  that  three  Polish  pnlleti 
laid  624,  cost  168.  6d.  Baxter  records  that  four  hena  laid 
710  eggs  one  year  at  a  cost  of  £1  28,  l^d.,  and  694  the  nert 
year  at  15$.  9^d.  In  the  work  called  "  Farming  for  Ladies  " 
we  read,  "  Hens  lay  nearly  all  the  year  round,  ezoapt  when 
moulting  and  in  the  depth  of  winter,  but  generally  speaking 
at  least  ten  to  twelve  or  fourteen  dozen  eggs  a-year  may  be 
counted  on."  I  dare  say  the  experience  of  most  of  your 
readers  will  differ  quite  as  much  as  that  of  those  writ6n»  so 
much  depends  on  the  peculiar  circumstanoes  of  eadi  osse.  In 
my  opinion  a  fair  average  can  be  taken  only  by  the  actoal 
results  obtained  by  a  large  number  of  the  most  oasefol 
breeders,  who  keep  their  poultry  in  the  best  and  obsapest 
way.  I  am  in  candour  bound  to  add  that  in  "  ChamMn' 
Information  for  the  People"  it  is  broadly  laid  downjUiat  no 
hens  will  pay  for  their  food  if  it  is  all  purchased. 

This  question  is  strictly  a  national  one*  for  it  Is  most 
important  to  ascertain  by  actual  experiment  if  eggs  sad 
poultry  may  be  produced  by  ourselves  as  oheaply  as  hf 
various  nations  immeasurably  behind  us  in  9wmyiSbin$ 
relating  to  agriculture.  If  Mr.  CtoyeUn  CMi  suooeed  bi  tsiflk* 
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iag  EngHihineii  tliat  this  may  be  done,  then  tew  will  den' 
hiiolaiai  to  be  hittj  oonudered  »  national  beneflurtor.  .„ 
present  bit  taok  ia  not  aneMjoaa.  Aait  is  really  tho  duty 
of  erBry  waU-wiaber  of  bli  country  to  aid  this  noble  effort 
by  eroy  piaotioal  meuiB,  bo  yonr  experienced  readei-H 
■bonld  each  conbibnte  so  far  bb  he  can  to  umpliiy  this 
qiwtion  by  elearin^  np  the  doubts  and  diiBoi-liieE  that 
BiUTUUndit.  Hen  are  naturally  timid  and  sbyof  embai^D:; 
their  money  in  any  novel  experiment  of  which  they  havf 
bat  very  aeanty  knowledge,  and  which  of  us  can  say  tiiat  b  t:- 
haa  any  knowledn  of  thus  prod  a  dng:  eggs  and  poultrv 
commerdally  in  England?  For  the  preaent  I  shall  say 
nothing  about  the  little  animal  which  is  weU  known  to  be  a 
decided  commercial  sncoesB  in  Belgium,  where  many  arc 
largely  engaged  in  breeding,  feeding,  and  eiporttng  to 
hungry,  wealthy  England  the — Ostbsd  Rabbit. 


MB.    JDOUGLAS    AMD    THE    GAME    BANTAMS 
AT  MANCHBSTEK. 

I  DID  not  attend  the  Manchester  Erhibition,bnt  I  cecei»ea 
a  letter  from  Sir.  Fielding,  in  which  he  stated  that  lli . 
Donglaa  had  claimed  the  tLrst  prize  pen  of  Game  Bantams  i 
and  that  the  birds  were  offered  to  me  for  £10.  I  aathoriseti     ""**  ™'°K 

Mr.  Fielding  to  pnrchase  the  pen,  bat  at  the  same  timf  '  "7  *  '=™"  -  ... 

observed  that  a  jndge  acted  improperly  in  claiming  bird-^  i  '»"B'T  •«  so  much  the  more  valaed  by  fanmers. 
at  a  show.  The  money,  less  a  sam  dne  to  me  from  thi'  '  ^  to  the  colour  of  the  eyes,  the  dark  hazel  is 
Islington  Show,  was  remitted  to  Mr.  Douglas  by  Mr  Field-  *"  "^'^  Pigeons,  the  difficulty  is  to  breed  a  white  Piseon 
ing.  I  highly  disapprove  of  anonymous  accusations  anti  '"^''  *"?  "'"«'■■  -^  ^^  wattled  Pigeons  just  alluded  to. 
recommend  "  A  Timid  Exbibitoe  "  and  "  Ha  Who  Bbsold     "f'®'*  *^*y  *^^^  °^  '*''**  plumage  have  dark  eyes ;  but  dark 


Persian  Carrier  (doeely  resembling  our  Dragoons),  ia  pro- 
bably the  original,  or,  at  least,  the  oldest  known  example; 
it  has  been  bred  with  longer  beaks,  as  in  the  Scanda- 
roons,  Bagdads  or  Horsemen,  and  with  shorter  beaks,  as  in 
the  Barbs.  The  English  Carrier  is  the  lost  or  newest  snb- 
vsriety  of  the  Wattled  variety.  I  believe  it  to  be  admitted 
that  the  English  Carrier  is  essentially  a  high  fsncy  bird,  and 
produced  from  a  cross  from  Persian  and  Bagdad  Carriers 
with  a  daah  of  Powter.  The. sab- varieties  may  therefore  be 
reganled  as  the  various  branches  of  oue  family;  they  all 
b«ar  a  striking  fkmily  likeness,  aiid  yet  differ  much  in  size, 
form,  length  of  beak,  &c.  As  to  colour  of  the  plnmage, 
that  may  be  influenosd  and  idtered  at  will,  leaving  so  linle 
appearance  of  any  admixture  in  other  respeots,  that  a  bird 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  of  another  sub-variety,  because 

of  a  different  shade  or  tint.      Black  seems  to  be  the 

lal  colour  of  this  fomily  or  variety. 

[t  as  to  Fantftils.  Eere  we  find  white  as  the  original 
plumage  of  this  ibmily  or  variety ;  and,  ss  in  the  preoeditig, 
we  have  several  sub-varieties,  as  the  Indian  with  long  neo^ 
and  point-headed ;  the  German,  -  with  shorter  neus  and 
tum^  crowns ;  the  French  Silk  Fantails,  and  our  graceful 
English  broad-tailed  Shakers.  Various  colours  are  in  the 
Fantails  of  much  more  recent  introduction,  black  and  blue 
they  were  flrat  produced 


riginal 

Neiti 


ss,  but  if  well  up  in  the  requisite  points  of  the 


TH*  Bakt AMM  "  in  justice  to  all  parti* 
mnnicate  their  names  to  your  readers  - 
HopLm  Hali,  Wirtrnxnih,  D^thire. 


Pigeons  have  light  eyes.  I  remember  a  curious  blunder  ii 
this  respect  among  the  stuffed  Pigeons  in  the  Prinoe  of 
Weld's  museum,  where  the  white  Fantails  were  stuffed  with 

Ssrl  eyes,  and  some  other  dork  breed  had  received  their 
ck  eyes.      Coloured  Pigeons,  or  such  as   have  coloured 
I  lieads,  ssarulehavelighteyes.     Sometimes  white  Tumbltts 
EXTBA   PfilZES   FOE    PABTRIDGE-COLOUitED  i  l'*™?*"''*!?^".  but  they  are  difficult  to  breed;  and  I  haye 
COCHIN-CHIN'A   FOWLS  "*  **"''  '""*  ""  excellent  breed  of  white  Tumblers,  many  of 

■u,„„„ J  ..,,..       ,  „  which  tumble  from  thirty  to  ibrty  times  in  a  minute,  that 

nrThJ^iti.^^.  ^^  "*  ^^-  Tomlinson,  in  your  Journal    Lava  just  that  deep  haiel  iris  and  black  pupil  which  •■  Wilt- 

?L  ™t  n— ■' 'v  "P"i^«  "^'^  P'''^" ''^  ^"^ '•■'^''^  ^t    .HIM   Ektob"   aUudes   to.     In  parti-coloured  birds,   as 
Slf„  .r?T'S^"",^^<'"''^^^*^B"  enthusiaatio  an    .Umonds,  Boldheods.  and  Beards,  it  is  the  aimof  the&nder 


>  breed  the  I'igeons  with  peail  eyes,  but  they  well  know 


— r  and  breeder  of  Partridge  birds  as  he  ia  of  Buff, 
b^  to  suggest  thst  similar  prizes  or  one  or  two  cups,  say  ,  the  proneness  of  sudi  birds"  to  breed'  broken  e^as ;  and  .„ 
jorow  and  young  birds,  be  given  to Portridga  Cochins;  and  ,  ,oany  of  the  Toys,  where  the  division  line  of  white  and 
tV-  u'  ?''r_?  ^^'^^  ""  ""^Mcribing  £2  in  fnrtharance  of  colour  passes  through  the  eye,  such  birds  often  have  the 
inu  otaect.  tuating  that  other  Partridge  breeders  will  do  ,  eyes  half  and  half,  that  touching  the  white  pluaiage  being 
wesoma  and  at  once  send  their  subscriptions  to  Mr.  Lytball,  .  bazel  or  dark,  whUa  that  part  next  the  coloured  feathers 
mnningham.— Edwam.   ToDMis,  Ath    Groi-e,   Whilchwch,  \  will  be  gravel.     I  do  not  therefore  hiy  much  stress  on  the 

I  colour  of  the  eyas ;  that  I  believe  to  be  influenced  by  the 


DISTINCT  YAEIETIES  OP  PIGEONS. 
It  is  with  pleasure  I  respond  to  "  Wiltshire  Eictob's  " 
wqnest  as  to  my  opinion  respecting  the  distinct  varieties 
of  our  domestic  Pigeons,  I  write  "varieties"  because  the 
word  "race"  seems  to  me  to  be  too  uncertsin  of  meaning, 
and  when  eiplainiug  our  ideas  we  cannot  be  too  particular 
as  to  the  words  we  make  use  of,  I  consider  that  all  our 
domestic    Pigeons   are  descended    from    the    Wild  Rock 


plumage  in  our  domestic  Pigeons.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
all  varieties  were  originally  of  a  certain  colour,  and  that  of 
.  that  colour  they  were  best ;  but  &ncy  often  changes,  and 
Ijettar  birds  alter  a  time  msy  be  had  of  qpite  a  different 
I  uiilour,  so  much  depends  on  cultivation. 

The  purity  of  varieties  is  so  very  different  to  the  distioot- 
I  neas  of  different  species  that  the  two  will  hardly  bear  com- 
I  [jajison,  Manyof  our  ohoioaet  breeds  of  Pigeons  and  poultry 
i  are  so  crossed  either  acoidentally  or  intentionally,  that  abeo- 
[to  purity  of  variety  is  a  thing  more  easily  talked  about 


KgeoMi,and,consequenUy,  ore  all  of  one  species;  but  these  [  than  proved.  If  individuals  of  some  desired 'form  or  colour 
iiocr  ingeons,  even  m  a  wild  state,  preeent  us  with  alight  are  selected  and  bred  carefully  for  three,  four,  or  more 
ranaUona,  which  have  b»^  designated  as  sub-spaoies  or  .-anerations,  the  offspring  wiU  generally  come  pretty  nearly 
jwr^hical  varieties.  These  are  the  Blue  Rock  with  ^jike :  and  I  suppose  this  is  what  some  persons  aUude  to 
white  ramp,  the  Blue  Bock  with  blue  rump,  the  Blua  Bock  !  „.lien  they  eaU  this,  that,  or  the  other  a  pure  breed  or  a 
■ith  chequered  shoulders,  and  the  chequered  Dovehoose  I  ^latinot  race— terms  more  easily  aaid,  I  think,  than  ex- 
Pigecoia— varistions  slight  indeed,  but  such  as  have  been  |  ,,;auied.  Qenorio  or  specific  distinctions  are  very  different. 
MBsidered  by  naturalists  to  constitute  only  geographical  They  are  limited  by  natm'e,  and  the  mixture  of  species 
nnetiee  and  not  distinct  species.  These  varieties  of  Blue  generally  produces  barren  mules.— B.  P.  Bbutt. 
Kocki  having  been  domesticated  in  different  countries 
uid  their  offspring  becoming  crossed  and  mixed  has  given 


IB  impetoB  to  sporting  or  greater  variations,  which,  under 
Jw  foat«ring  care  of  man  have  been  wonderfully  increased 
tnd  developed,  scnnetimes  by  accident,  at  others  by  coreftal 
wlaction.  Throagh  many  soccestlve  ages  have  the  variety 
rt  dOBMlae  Kgeons  airirad  at  their  present  state. 

AH  tUM  Pigeona  are  tharefiira  supposed  to  be  of  one 
IpeoiM.  Bnt  Umtb  ai«  reiT  naay  wieties.  Let  ua  take. 
Sr  iiutaBoe,  tiw  nrie^  wiUi  w*ttled  beaks,  of  which,  the  i 


A  VxKinN  TniT  WaMTan. — We  beg  to  direct  attention 
to  on  advertisement  in  which  the  BoytJ  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  &Qelty  to  Animals  offer  a  prize  far  on  improved 
vermin  trap,  which  shall  either,  without  inSicting  torture, 
secure  vermin  alive  or  instanteneously  destroy  them-  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  nnicb  onnecesssiy  pain  is  inflicted  hf 
many  of  the  oontriTMiON  >t  ptewnt  in  nse,  when  it  beoomM 
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BMeeuiy  to  dieok  tlie  too  iwid  iiurwM  of  dutrooMTB 
uumala;  and  it  ii  to  be  hoped  tint  the  mdnaemeot  offered 
1>7  One  Society  may  be  tlu  maans  of  oilling;  £irlk  an  in- 
anition ftUflQiug  UiB  conditiiaiB  laid  down ;  we  -will  tdao 
teke  tUa  opfwrtDiiitT  of  ev^Bft  t^*^  '^  Bocia<7  ii  moot 
paiMw«rth7  ia  mil  it*  pronjoriingg,  uid  ereq'  way  -worthy 
of  m^ort. 

BEES   IN   T.A'WAP.ITHTITR.'R. 

Fau^BB-oABKTma  ocmimeoaed  here  on  tfae  atth  Fabmaiy, 
■Uhoilffh  I  aaw  jon&g  bees  (Lignriaia),  aa  aailf  a4  Jonaary 
Snii;  and  Febrauy  9tli  b«ilB;  laXbaz  a  mild  dm  nost  of 
&e  bivM  pA  well  ured,  and  a  great  many  yoiUK  beee  were 
en  Ml.  >o  thft^  wliat  with  ear^  breediag  and  fbrtality,  it 
Biunira  weQ  toe  thdr  ftitoTe  pioaperi^. 

The  hint  reapediing  abaage  beae  kflfing  the  qneena  of ' 
<ilbr  hires  will  etill  m  freah  in  the  uiBda  of  aome  of  your 
apiaiian  readeca.  The  (took  ot  whiob  tba  qaeen  w««  billed 
UW  remained  qoeenleae  the  whole  winter  and  the  beea 
have  been  wonderfnlly  preaerred,  bein);  the  laost  crowded 
hire  in  my  apiary.  I  was  snwillin^  to  loae  it,  anl  thM«- 
fcte  obtained  two  weak  hiveH  from  a  friend  who  was  noable 
to  bring  them  tbiough  the  winter.  One  of  these  qoema, 
whkh  I  gave  them  on  the  lOSi  of  Fetffoary,  waa  well 
lecnred.  and  thie  atock  aince  thrWened  the  deetmction 
of  aeveral  hivaa  by  robbing ;  and  althoogh  the  Xdgimans 
eoold  proteot  tbemeelve*  weH  enough,  atill  it  prevented 
Uteir  going  abroad  in  aaaioh  of  doUea.  and  not  a  single  hive 
eao^wd. 

I  nu^  hen  m^rtion  tikat  it  ia  not  all  profit  to  hare  hiree 
(if^-tttoBg,  uileBa  all  in  the  apiaiy  are  aboot  eqnal,  aa  the 
waBhw,  wSan  onoe  began,  aeldom  emda  till  aome  have  fallen 
■Mtaia.  I  generally  deem  it  beat  to  reuorc  the  atrong 
vtooki;  bat  in  thia  oaae  I  leaaenad  ita  atitogth  by  taking 
pact  of  tba  beea  and  nnitang  than  to  oaa  of  tke  qneens 
above  nfened  to,  wbcae  beea  wei«  all  dead.  Hairing  pre- 
iMited  i^  qaeao  to  them,  die  was  immediately  impriaoned, 
and  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  aornve  had  I  not 
iBberfewd.  I  then  caged  ber  and  pnt  her  w  the  hiT«^  bnt 
Oe  beea  deaerted  her,  and.  it  beinar  too  odd  to  leare  her 
al^Uh  I  freed  her,  and  tried  her  witn  them  tffaa,  but  atill 
the  aamii  spirit  reigned.  I  ag^  oaptozed  her,  and  baring 
kqit  bar  in  my  band  fbr  a  abort  time,  again  preaented  her, 
wbm  in  an  instant  a  atanngs  Ligniian  darted  ftizimialy  at 
bar,  and  nearly  atnng  her.  I  thnat  it  off,  bat  only  £ot  a 
Moond  attadk,  iriien  It  aeiaed  ber  by  one  of  the  legs.  I 
ttian  kaied  it;  but^  ao  tanaciaaa  had  been  ita  hold,  tkiat, 
afhn  flAa«i  miuntea,  the  qneen  waa  atill  dragging  the 
Ugariaa  aboot.  This  olaat^  deoaonatratea  that  strange 
baea  attaok  tlie  queens  of  otbar  hin*. 

AIltluatimalhadnotbeenabletoeflbotaBnion.  There 
waa  no  tame  to  kae^  aa  tiie  beea  weM  tmt  tearing;  nor 
woold  tkey  reorive  her  till  I  applied  a  drop  or  two  of  essence 
ef  pa^ienmnt,  dilnted  with  a  Uttiasymp.  I  first  soMared 
the  qneen  and  then  the  baae,  and  in  an  inatMit  the  union 
waa  aa  oomplete  aa  It  was  intei«ating.  I  have  bow  made 
two  hivee  from  one,  with  plenl7  of  beea  to  boO,  and  natored 
pMoe  in  my  apia^,  having  them  now  all  in  their  i|>rinp- 
areM,  whioh  is  a  corm^g  of  aoft  diy  graaa  sonnd  aa^ 
Uvs,  to   promote  breeding;  woollen  Mstha  I  detest  aa 


ttot  hexagonal,  but  shapdeaa,  like  the  oells  in  an  anif 
The  was,  in  cot^iaratively  huge  qoantitaas,  was  taken 
ijidiana  to  make  candles  of!  The  bees  wen  small  Uai: 
end  Btingleea.  We  met  with  othera,  Ig  no  nMans  stL 
Imt  got  no  buney  &om  them. 

It  may  interest  some  of  your  raaden  to  hear  that 
cientre  of  tiie  laige  hi^"gi"g  uit'a  nests  t^e  Indiana  fi 
loass  of  white  gruba  which  they  said  were  aa  good  as 
to  eat,  but  I  ranfass  I  had  not  ooorage  to  attenipt 
Dnoe  I  believe  I  did  eat  some  at  an  Indian  batival,  thi 
tbej  were  sweetened  rice,  bat  my  companiOTi  foond  onl 
iJiey  were,  and  I  coald  not  persaaas  enyaelf  to  tcj 
Caete  again. 

If  I  hod  known  anything  abont  ordiids  I  nugbt 
written  plenty  about  them,  aa  Guatemala  aboonda  in 
but,  uDfortuoAtely,  I  was  as  ignorant  of  tliem  then  a 
"""  Shonldlever  find  myself  there  agmn  I  will  try 
useful  bo  the  readers  of  Tn  Jovbhai.  0>  Hoc 
.—V.  Q.  C. 


DBTVIXfi  BEES  TO  ATOID  THE  WAX  M 

SiMCi  last  writing  to  you  I  h(we  lifted  ti»e  hivo  rate 

..1  its  fioorboard.     In  tbe  feeding  vesBal  I  fonnd  i 

maggots  and  also  a  live  moUi  oi  a  grey  odour  and 

life,  but  it  waa  thrown  into  Ute  fire ;  the  fonnar  I  hai 

■  r  jour  opinion. 

Having  a  nucleua  box,  half  filled  with  honey  and  00 

upose  driving  them  into  it  at  onoe  before  tba-mwai 

ences  laying,  and  ao  rid  them  of  the  plague. — T.  8. 

[By  dnving  the  bees  into  a  nooleaa  box  at  tiiis 

you  will  destroy  more  brood  than  yon  fancy,  and  »« 

bably  do  the  stock  irreparable  iQJury.    Bett^  tiave  p 

until  fine  mild  weather  set  ia,  and  ^an  tranafte  bot 

and  combs  to  a  frame-hive  as  directed  in  page  442 

third  volume,  when  the  extirpation  of  tha  motbe  will  I 

easy.    The  maggota  accompanying  your  letter  are  b 


STEWABTOISr  K1VE8. 

Iv  yonr  orarespcodent  lb.  Bajntor  wonld  ^vptT 
Paton,  joiner,  &a.,  Stewarton,  Ayteblre,  be  oonU  oM 
abnndaDt  snpply  ot  boxes. 

The  boxes  need  not  be  oonflned  to  4  incheet  bnt  ' 

ade  to  order  of  an;  depth.  I  have  seen  boxea  on 
S  inches  deep,  principaUy  for  "bodyboces"  sndsoa 
for  honey  boxea  oa  strong  hive*.  Bees  can  easily  be  li 
four-inch  boxes  by  putting  tw«  together.  Wtthankt 
bee-hoQse  and  Stewarton  hives,  the  most  nerroi 
unsbilfui  may  manage  sucoeaafrilly  without  getting 
or  killing  a  bee. 

The  Stewarton  bee-keepers  in  flivonrable  aeasoi 
two  crops  of  honey,  one  ofF  the  olov«r,  and  the  mi 
the  heather,  to  which  they  transport  the  bees  seven 
The  first  crop  is  considered  the  beet.  i.  four-inoh  Im 
fntl.  weighs  about  80  Ibe.,  and  sells  at  from  ii.boti. 
pound. — P.  U. 


OTJE  LETTER  BOX. 


TAXING  HONEY  IN  CENTKAL  AMESICA. 
BnunxQ  of  taking  honey  in  Assam  in  yonr  ITnmbez  o( 
the  7th  insL,  remuida  me  of  taking  hontT-  ia  British 
Honduraa.  There,  however,  preeantiona  are  not  needed,  the 
honey  bee  having  no  sting,  uid  being,  bo  fhi  as  I  recoUect, 
the  only  insect  in  that  unpleaaant  oountiy  without  a  weapon 
of  offence  and  a  strong  inclination  to  use  it.  The  Indiana 
(AstMs)  aie  aometimea  employed  in  the  mahogany-catting 

«ark^  and  their  fbndneaa  tar  honey  mokaa  tham  tAe  every 
aast  tli^  can.  All  tlie  aeata  I  aaw  were  in  boUow  trees. 
T^f  TndiBin  having  foond  tlieni  (and  to  ^"^  than  leqnires 
pretty  sharp  eyes),  oat  down  the  tree,  and  baring  aomuLed  it 

vltb  their  aies,  mold  mt  it  (men  wh«ie  tkepfinuid  the  neat 

ioiw.    T>i>  twuj  vaa  TCij  w>v  smI  fo«^  t>>« '"anlgs  w«Be 
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DAMPING-OFF  AXD  JITLDEW. 

^"^TV1SG  that  the  pre. 
-_  servationof  bed- 

ding-out   plants 
i  durini;  tkc  wio- 

;  peeially  Geranj. 
;  ttms,   Verbenas, 

I  Lobelias,  &.C,, 
is  a  matter  of 
very  general  in- 

'  terest  to  nenrlj 
every    class     of 

Tentnre  to  forward  you  a  few  Temarka  iipon  two  of  the 
ereatest  difflcnJties  wliieh  hare  to  be  contended  with 
during  tlie  dark  days  of  winter— that  is,  damping-off  and 
mildew.  It  is  hardly  right,  perhaps,  to  clusa  the  two 
together,  as  they  do  not  always  proceed  from  the  same 
cause ;  and  certain  classes  of  plauts,  such  as  Verbenas 
and  Boses,  are  more  liable  to  mildew  tlian  others,  whilst 
Geraniums,  wliieh  are  very  apt  to  damp-off  daring  the  ' 
winter,  are  rarely,  perhaps,  attacked  with  mildew. 

I  will  begin  with  the  dampinjj-off  of  plants,  which  I  ; 
think  owes  its  origin  more  than  anything  else  to  de- 
fective root-aetion.  It  is  a  very  generally-reei-ived  i 
axiom,  and  one  wliieh  is  confirmed  bv  almost  every  ! 
book  on  gardening  that  one  takes  up  :  Keep  your  plants 
as  dry  aj  possible  during  the  winter.  Now  this  rule 
misleads  amateurs  or  unpractised  gardeners  more,  per- 
haps,  than  any  other,  because  they  forget  that  very 
essential  proviso,  that  the  plants  are  only  to  be  kept  as 
dry  as  is  suitable  to  their  health.  There  are  many 
persons  who  withhold  water  from  their  plants  just  the 
same  in  whatever  position  they  may  be  placed,  whether 
on  shelves,  stages,  or  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  and 
again  make  no  difference  between  a  house  heated  by 
hot-water  pipe^i,  a  £ue,  or  hot  air.  Now  all  these  points 
oaght  to  bo  carefully  borne  in  mind,  because  a  Geraninm 
in  a  large  pot  on  the  damp  floor  of  a  cold  vinery,  with 
just  sulticient  beat  in  the  hot-water  pipes  to  keep  frost 
oat,  will,  perhaps,  remain  in  a  healthy  state  all  winter 
without  any  water ;  whereas  young  autumn-struck  plants 
of  Geraniums  on  a  shelf  in  a  house  heated  by  a  fine. 
and  kept  near  the  light  and  air,  may  require  water  every 
two  or  three  days.  I'ery  often  it  happens  that  Gera- 
niums are  left  on  stages  unwatered  for  many  dsva  after 
their  ledves  have  begun  to  flag,  and  till  the  balls  of 
earth  have  become  so  dry  that  when  they  are  watered 
^1  the  water  passes  down  the  sides  of  the  pots,  leaving 
the  balls  as  dry  as  they  were  before.  The  consetjaence 
is  all  the  young  rootlets  perish,  and  then,  if  a  week  of 
damp  sunless  weather  set  in,  the  loaves,  which  had  begun 
to  droap  from  want  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  will  eventu- 
ally damp  ofl'  from  not  being  able  to  breathe — in  short, 
they  are  no  longer  capable  of  performing  the  functions 
of  v^etable  life :  and  though,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  a 
Gemuom,  the  plant  may  be  able  to  pu*b  some  few  jooiig 


leaves,  or  some  of  the  young  leaves  may  not  have  suficred 
as  much  as  the  old,  still  it  too  often  ends  in  the  death 
of  the  plants.  'When  once  the  young  rootlets  are  killed 
it  is  of  no  nse  snpplyiti";  water  to  the  plant,  as  it  will  not 
make  fresh  roots  till  tne  return  of  spring,  or  till  it  is 
put  into  a  warmer  atmosphere,  or  gentle  bottom  heat. 

Now  n-hat  is  thus  fatal  co  a  Geranium  h  still  more 
fatal  to  a  Verbena,  a  Lobelia,  or  Calceolaria.  With 
respect  lo  the  lalter,  nearly  all  your  readers  niust  know 
that  it  will  moi-o  readily  stand  excess  of  moisture  and 
cold  than  of  heat  or  drought ;  there  are  no  plants,  there- 
fore, so  easily  kept  through  the  n-inlcr  by  means  of  a 
cold  frame,  and  which  require  so  little  care  as  Caleeo- 
larins ;  but  I  have  often  heard  complaints  of  Lobelias 
damping-off,  whereas  they  will  withstand  almost  as  much 
cold  and  moisture  as  a  Calceolaria,  but  rojuire  rather 
more  ventilation  ;  and  far  more  plants,  both  of  Lobelias 
and  ^"orbcnas,  sufTer  from  excessive  dryness  at  the  roots 
than  from  wet. 

During  bright  frosty  weather  and  moonlight  nights, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  keep  fires  constantly  going,  the 
air  of  a  greenhouse  becomes  exceedingly  dry.  So  doubt 
plants  can  resist  frost  better  when  ihcy  are  dry  than 
when  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  is  charged  with 
moisture,  so  that  as  a  general  rule  it  is  not  wise  to  water 
plants  late  in  the  day  so  as  to  have  the  floors  and  stages 
wet  when  all  is  shut  up  for  the  night.  But  if  it  be  trae 
that  plants  can  stand  more  frost  when  they  are  dry,  it  is 
equally  true  that  frost  will  less  readily  penetrate  a  moist 
atmosphere,  I  have  raised  the  temperature  of  a  house, 
28  by  14  feet  high  in  front  and  1:{  at  the  back,  and  all 
surrounded  by  glass,  esccpt  the  back  wall,  from  40"  to 
W*  in  a  very  short  time  on  a  frosty  night,  merely  by 

Eouring  water  into  the  openings  of  the  h.  t-air  flues,  the 
ouse  being  heated  by  a  hot-air  apparatus  ;  and  where 
houses  arc  heated  by  flues  (which  are  apt  to  dry  the  air 
too  much),  cvaporating-pans  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
flues,  and  a  sligtit  syringing  of  the  sides  of  the  flues,  wUl 
not  only  help  to  give  a  more  healthy  atmosphere  to  the 
plants  but  will  materially  aid  in  keeping  frost  out.  Where 
stages  and  paths  arc  wet  the  evaporaliua  only  produces 
cold,  but  a  little  water  on  heated  flues  or  hot-water  pipes 
helps  lo  raise  the  temperature. 

I  have  hitherto  said  nothing  about  mildew.  This  if 
no  doubt  the  growth  of  a  fungus  on  the  leaf  or  stem,  bat 
what  tirst  causes  the  fungus  to  grow  and  how  many 
different  kinds  of  fungi  there  arc  which  we  commonly 
know  by  the  name  of  mildcu'  is  a  far  wider  question. 
Mildew  is  seen  under  extremely  dilfcrent  cireumstaxces, 
but  I  think  is  generally  caused  by  defective  root-action, 
the  roots  not  being  able  to  supply  the  sap  fast  enoagh  to 
the  leaves,  or  sometimes  from  the  leaves  being  in  a 
higlier  temperature  than  the  roots.  Verbenas  and  Soses 
sufi'ered  very  much  la.^t  year  in  the  early  summer,  espe- 


■-uld  s 
lugh  mildew  attacking  healthy  young  Kose  shoots 
exposed  to  sun  and  air  in  the  open  ground  must  differ 
very  much  from  the  mildew  which  attncks  plants  in  cold 
damp  houses  in  the  winter,  and  yet  I  nm  still  inelined  to 

So  SSI.- Vol.  ZXXlll.,  Ou>  Duiu. 
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think  the  cause  is  mach  the  same.  There  is  no  more  cer- 
tain care  for  mildew  on  Boses  in  summer  than  a  thorough 
soaking  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  80^  or  90^.  "  Upwards 
AKD  Onwabds/'  I  think,  speaks  of  liquid  manure  heated  to 
140^.  This  seems  a  severe  measure,  but  if  the  plants  do  not 
suffer  from  their  bath  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  effectually 
check  the  mildew.  In  either  case,  however,  the  remedy 
is  owing  to  the  roots  being  excited  so  as  to  give  a  more 
abundant  supply  of  sap  to  the  plant. 

When  a  mildewed  leaf  is  examined  under  a  microscope  a 
fine  reticulated  white  substance  like  inspissated  sap  is  seen 
to  stand  on  hair-like  tubes  quite  above  the  leaf;  it  can  be 
scraped  off  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  leaving  the  cells  of  the 
sap-vessels  of  the  leaf  flattened.  I  cannot  trace  any  cellular 
formation  in  the  mildew,  the  white  substance  seeming  more 
like  sap  which  had  escaped  from  the  leaf,  owing  to  the  leaf 
being  punctured  by  the  root  of  the  fungus.  I  should  like 
to  know  whether  any  of  your  readers  who  have  a  microscope 
with  very  high  powers  have  ever  been  able  to  trace  the 
different  parts  of  the  fungus. 

Any  check  to  the  sap  predisposes,  I  think,  the  leaf  to  the 
attack  of  mildew,  and  the  best  way  to  avoid  it  in  winter  on 
Verbenas  and  other  plants  is  to  keep  them  steadily  but  con- 
stantly growing,  and  to  have  a  thorough  circulation  of  air 
round  the  plants.  Wooden  stages,  with  plenty  of  air  between 
the  bars,  and  hot-water  pipes  or  flues  underneath,  with 
the  outer  air  coming  directly  on  the  heated  pipes  through 
openings  in  the  front  wall,  so  as  to  create  a  thorough  circu- 
lation and  yet  to  have  the  air  heated  before  it  ascends,  is 
about  the  best  way  to  succeed  with  Verbenas;  and  it  is 
much  better  to  put  the  plants  into  a  hotbed  for  a  fortnight 
in  the  spring  and  let  them  make  young  wood  before  taking 
their  cuttings,  rather  than  to  try  and  strike  the  tops  which 
have  been  on  all  the  winter ;  no  time  is  lost  in  the  end,  as 
there  is  as  much  difference  between  striking  fresh  quick- 
grown  cuttings  and  old  ones  as  there  is  between  striking 
the  olu  wood  of  Calceolarias  and  young  shoots. — X.  Y.  Z. 


THE  LATE  ME.  F.  CHITTY. 

Many  readers  of  Thb  Journal  op  Horticulture,  who 
have,  in  common  with  myself,  read  the  interesting  and 
thoroughly  practical  articles  on  general  gardening,  written 
by  tie  late  Mr.  Chitty,  will  feel  that  his  loss  to  the  lovers  of 
horticulture  will  not  easily  be  replaced,  and  all  must  feel 
deep  sympathy  for  the  bereaved  widow  and  helpless  children 
of  such  an  estimable  man. 

The  letter  from  his  employer  in  last  week's  Number  of 
The  Journal  op  Horticulture,  proves  how  well  he  was 
beloved  by  his  personal  friends,  and  how  much  he  was  re- 
spected and  esteemed  by  his  employer. 

What  a  lesson  this  teaches  both  to  employers  and  em- 
ployed !  and  how  forcibly  does  it  illustrate  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  both,  when  there  is  such  a  reciprocity  of 
feeling  as  this  existing  between  an  employer  and  his  gar- 
dener. What  a  large  amount  of  pleasure  it  would  bring  to 
the  employers  of  labour  in  all  its  various  branches,  and 
what  a  degree  of  happiness  and  contentment  it  would  bring 
to  the  hearts  of  those  whose  bread  is  gained  by  the  labour 
of  their  hands,  if  this  feeling  of  reciprocity  was  more  widely 
extended.  On  the  part  of  the  employer  of  labour,  the 
feeling  would  be  one  of  confidence  instead  of  suspicion 
and  mistrust,  and  on  the  part  of  those  employed  content, 
happiness,  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  their  master's  worth. 
This  would  lighten  the  burden  of  their  daily  toil,  and  the 
constant  wishing  for  the  time  to  leave  off  work,  thus  pro- 
longing the  day,  and  the  habit  of  leaving  many  things 
undone,  and  doing  that  which  is  done  in  a  careless  and 
slovenly  way :  this  would  be  removed  by  the  desire  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  make  a  suitable  return  for  the  respect  and 
confidence  reposed  in  them.  The  mind  would  thus  be  so  in- 
tent upon,  and  absorbed  by  the  duties  of  the  day,  that  the 
fast-flcoting  time  would  not  be  noticed.  Man  would,  there- 
fore, return  to  his  home  at  the  close  of  his  day's  toil,  in  the 
happy  consciousness  of  having  done  his  duty  to  his  employer, 
and  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  omitted  nothing  neces- 
sary for  the  attainment  of  the  olgect  of  his  labour. 

Let  us  all,  then,  try  to  emidate  the  good  examples  set 
h(  "ore  us  by  him  who  has  gone  from  amongst  us,  and  by  his 


worthy  employer,  who  still  llTes  to  do  joatice  to  his  late 
servant,  and  to  be  a  oomfort  and  help  to  his  widow  and 
fatherless  children ;  and  let  ns  hope  he  may  long  lire,  uid 
be  the  means  of  inducing  many  employers  of  labour,  with 
whom  he  may  come  in  contact,  to  follow  the  example  he  has 
so  nobly  set. 

I  endose  a  small  sum,  from  myself,  foreman,  young  men, 
&c.,  employed  in  the  gardens  at  Oulton  Park,  for  Mrs.  Chitty; 
and  hope  all  gardeners  will  respond  to  the  appeal  so  kindhr 
made  by  Mr.  Webley,  inbehalf  of  Mrs.  Chitty  and  her  bereaved 
family,  and  show  that  they  are,  as  a  class  of  men,  nst  in- 
sensible to  the  cause  of  the  widow,  and  the  cry  of  the  he^ 
less.— J.  Wills,  OvMon  Park. 

[A  list  of  subscriptions  received  since  our  last  issoe  wUl 
be  found  among  the  advertisements  on  our  sixth  page.  We 
have  more  which  we  will  acknowledge  next  week.] 


ME.  BATEMAN  AND  THE  CHISWICK  GAEDEN. 

All  of  us  interested  in  gardening  must  feel  a  high  re- 
spect for  the  name  of  the  gentleman  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  so  well  known  is  he  as  a  patron  of  the  sdence.  In 
botany  in  the  path  he  takes  he  is  an  authority,  and  in  gar- 
dening with  the  same  qualification  he  is  to  be  looked  up  to ; 
but  an  experienced  general  horticulturist,  after  his  remark- 
able speech  at  South  Kensington,  we  cannot  consider  him. 

Alas  !  that  we  are  not  likely  again  to  see  at  the  head  of 
the  horticultural  world  a  man  like  our  once  revered  President 
T.  A.  Knight.  "We  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again  I" 
I  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought  by  careftdly  read- 
ing the  assertions  of  Mr.  Bateman  in  his  speech  of  February 
14th,  so  very  carefully  reported  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society." 

Mr.  Bateman  commences  by  saying  that  "  Chiswiok  is  in 
a  most  efficient  state,"  "  making  due  afiowance  for  the  change 
of  circumstances  in  the  horticultural  world."  I  am  most 
willing  to  allow  that  Chiswick  in  its  limited  way  of  doing 
things  is  in  good  order ;  not  a  shadow  of  blame  can  be  cast  on 
the  superintendents,  but,  then,  how  poor  and  trifling  as  a 
grand  national  experimental  garden  is  everything  there. 
I  am  often  compeUed  to  teU  my  foreign  friends  who  make 
inquiry  for  our  public  garden  where  horticnltoral  experi- 
ments are  carried  out,  that  we  have  no  such  garden;  for 
Chiswick  with  its  small  and  inefi&cient  houses,  except  that 
extravagant  folly,  the  conservatory,  now  a  vinery,  has 
nothing  in  it  worthy  of  the  notice  of  gardeners  either  foreign 
or  English. 

The  "  changes  in  the  horticultural  world  "  are  all  changes 
for  progress,  and  not  the  mere  keeping  in  good  order  an 
effete  garden.  I  remember  in  old  times,  some  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  thb  keen  enjoyment  I  used  to  feel  at  Chiswick, 
only  because  it  was  then  in  advance  of  the  age — ^it  ought  to 
be  equally  so  now ;  and  when  we  look  at  the  enormous  sums 
that  have  been  squandered  in  the  last  few  years  by  our 
Society  one  cannot  help  feeling  deep*  chagrin  that  we  as 
gardeners  have  nothing  to  show  but  a  poor  gaudy  place 
all  brick  and  stone,  and  an  experimental  garden  wiuout 
experiments. 

There  are  no  "  impossibilities "  in  the  way,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Bateman.  "  The  change  which  is  taking  place  in  the 
aspects  of  horticulture  "  calls  for  a  change,  and  a  great  one, 
in  our  should-be  national  garden,  so  as  to  make  it  worthy 
of  the  present  day.  The  changes  in  it  ought  to  have  ad- 
vanced step  by  step  with  the  gardening  knowledge  of  the 
times,  so  that  at  this  moment  we  might  be  able  to  show  the 
whole  world  how  much  we  are  in  advance  of  aU  the  nations 
upon  earth. 

After  enumerating  three  points  in  which  Chiswiok  is  emi- 
nently useful,  commencing  with,  "  first  of  all  anenenmental 
garden,"  Mr.  Bateman  passes  to  his  fourth  consideration — 
the  Chiswick  Shows.  We  all  well  remember  their  great 
popularity;  their  decadence  was  not  owing  to  "xivahy, 
emulation,  and  competition,"  but  solely  to  bad  management 
— a  lack  of  the  suaviter  in  modo — a  lack  of  skill  in  urange- 
ment — a  lack  of  that  active  superintendence  whioli  an  oB- 
cient  Council  onght  to  have  given;  bat  tiiiere  neomed  no 
activity  in  it;  all  was  left  to  one  or  two^  who  were  ote^ 
worked,  and  required  the  gnidanoe  of  good  aad  wiae  tato. 
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and  80  the  fall  oame.  Chiswiok  at  this  moment  onglit  to 
be  tlie  one  flwhlonaWe  flower  thow  near  London ;  its  dis- 
tance is  an  advantage,  for  whereas  the  Begenf  s  Park  Gar- 
dens would  take  off  the  groat  crowd  of  London  sight-seers, 
Ghiswud:,  with  the  price  of  tickets  wisely  arranged,  onght  to 
be  tiie  resort  of  the  iUU  of  society,  not  probably  to  see  the 
exhibitions,  but  to  meet  the  pure  erime  de  la  er/hne,  and  I 
hare  not  Uie  least  doubt  but  that  the  "  Chiswick  Shows " 
might  ha^e  been  kept  up  to  the  present  day  if  an  active  and 
wise  Council  had  taken  proper  measures ;  but  as  far  as  I 
remember  there  was  some  adverse  influence  hanging  over 
the  Society  for  many  years.  The  Council  seemed  inert, 
active  men  were  kept  out,  and  those  that  by  some  mittake 
were  admitted  were  always  outvoted;  and  so  the  Society 
kept  "  mooning  "  along  till  debt  overwhelmed  it,  then  came 
that  ever-to-be-lamented  sale  of  the  libiiuy,  and  ruin,  so 
&r  as  the  objects  of  the  "  Horticultural  Society  of  London  " 
extended.  All  that  Mr.  Bateman  states  about  the  decline 
of  the  exhibitions  at  Chiswick,  and  their  being  left  "  in  con- 
sequence of  rivalry  "  to  the  genuine  votaries  of  horticulture, 
too  few  to  "  make  them  pay,"  is  a  mistake. 

With  regard  to  "  another  respect  in  which  the  garden  was 
eminently  useful — as  an  arboretum.'*  I  can  only  state  from 
my  knowledge  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  which  with,  perhaps, 
some  little  presumption,  I  am  inclined  to  place  nearly  on  a 
level  with  that  of  Mr.  Bateman,  that  if  I  were  a  nurseryman 
and  wiched  for  a  site  near  London,  on  which  to  cultivate 
ConifersB,  Rhododendrons,  shrubs  of  the  order  of  Ericaceae 
with  a  little  assistance,  and  all  the  evergreen  shrubs  and 
trees  and  fruit  trees  known  in  our  gardens,  I  should  select 
Chiswick.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  remarkable,  and  the 
slight  assistance  it  requires  to  make  hardy  trees  and  shrubs 
flourish,  has  been  to  me  for  these  thirty  or  forty  years  past 
a  marvel.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the  coniferous  trees  in  Mr. 
Glendinning^s  nursery,  at  Chiswick,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Gardens,  to  see  at  once  how  mistaken  Mr. 
Bateman  has  been  in  his  consideration  of  the  present  state 
of  the  Chiswick  Garden.  It  is  true  that  some  few  of  the 
trees  suffered  severely  in  1860,  from  which  they  have  scarcely 
recovered;  but  no  iniury  to  the  trees  from  the  smoke  of 
London  can  be  discovered.  With  regard  to  the  rivalry  of 
Kew,  that  is  par  excellence,  the  people's  garden ;  but  Chis- 
wick should  be  our  arboretum,  fall  of  arboricultural  beauty, 
and,  above  all,  quiet,  owing  to  its  visitors  being  select  and 
lovers  of  the  science.  As  to  the  soil  which  Mr.  Bateman 
abuses,  I  have  always  found  the  loam,  spreading  over  the 
thirty  acres  (not  twenty),  reckoned  deep  and  fertile.  Where 
can  be  found  a  finer  border  of  Peach  trees,  or  trees  managed 
more  perfectly  ?  Where  do  Pear  trees  flourish  better  ?  And 
where  do  kitchen  garden  crops  succeed  better?  All  these 
crops  show  plainly  that  the  soil  is  not  a  "poor  gravelly  soil." 

In  my  opinion,  in  which  I  am  not  solitary,  it  is  not 
"  childish  to  talk  about  reviving  the  horticultural  interest  of 
Chiswick."  Far  from  it,  for  with  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
extravagant  sums  of  money  spent  at  South  Kensington, 
well-spent  at  Chiswick,  it  might  be,  and  ought  to  be,  at  this 
moment  the  pride  of  the  horticultural  world. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  point  discussed  by  Mr.  Bate- 
man, the  introduction  of  new  plants  and  trees.  What  valu- 
able opportunities  have  been  lost  within  the  last  twenty 
years !  While  our  northern  neighbours  were  organising 
societies  for  exploring  the  north-west  coasts  of  America, 
whence  they  introduced  so  many  valuable  trees,  and  while 
collectors  were  gathering  seeds  for  private  persons  of  that 
grandest  of  all  coniferous  trees,  the  Wellingtonia,  which 
alone  would  have  redeemed  the  failing  prospects  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  London,  the  Cc^uncil,  apparently  effete 
and  lifeless,  calmly  looked  on.  Then  within  these  few  years 
came  Japan  with  its  invaluable  stores  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
brought  to  us  by  private  enterprise,  without  the  least  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  Society  to  be  first  in  the  field. 
When  one  considers  these  loet  opportunities,  one  can  scarcely 
believe  that  a  horticultund  society  in  this  rich  country  could 
have  been  in  existence  at  the  time.  With  energy  and  money 
properly  applied,  what  an  arboretum  might  have  been  formed 
at  Chiswick,  not  only  in  the  open  air  but  under  glass;  for  if 
light  roomy  structures  had  been  built — ^not  such  massive  ex- 
travagant houses  as  the  "great  conservatory,"  but  light, 
strooglj-built,  reasonably-priced,  unheated  glass  structures 
— many  Himalayan  trees  and  shrubs,  and  all  those  from 


Japan,  might  have  been  now  in  full  luxuriance,  and  a  pattern 
to  the  whole  gardening  world,  which  at  present  is  little  aware 
of  the  extreme  beauty  of  what  are  called  half-hardy  trees  and 
shrubs  when  grown  in  unheated  houses,  and  even  of  many 
that  are  hardy  enough  to  stand  our  winters,  but  requiring 
more  heat  in  summer  to  frilly  develope  their  beauties,  ana 
this  they  can  only  have  under  glass.  Now,  experiments  of 
this  kind,  of  the  highest  interest  to  all  who  have  a  culti- 
vated taste,  should  have  been  carried  out  by  the  Society  at 
the  Chiswick  Garden,  making  it  the  pride  of  the  country. 

With  respect  to  the  fourth  point  in  Mr.  Bateman's  address, 
I  am  most  willing  to  acknowledge  that  a  fair  collection  of 
varieties  of  fruit  exists  there,  but  not  beyond  that  in  the 
hands  of  others  in  this  country.  The  distribution  of  scions 
for  grafting,  which  that  experienced  horticulturist  Mr.  Cole 
says,  "  was  never  more  frriitful  than  it  is  at  this  moment," 
and  which  the  intelligent  audience  greeted  with  "hear, 
hear,"  is  a  small  redeeming  point  in  the  doings  of  the 
Society.  But  how  small,  how  insignificant,  how  odd,  that 
only  one  little  "  ha'porth  of  bread  "  should  be  found  worthy 
of  a  cheer  in  a  very  long  apologetic  address !  Yes,  there 
was  another  "hear,  hear"  when  Mr.  Bateman  alluded  to 
the  Chiswick  of  the  present  and  the  past.  A  few  words  will 
correct  the  sophism  uttered.  The  Chiswick  of  the  past  was 
before  its  day;  the  Chiswick  of  the  present  is  behind  its 
day. 

As  to  the  lapsus  linguit  respecting  the  dearth  of  "eminent 
practical  horticulturists,"  it  was  of  course  only  a  slip  for 
which  Mr.  Bateman  is  doubtless  very  sorry,  and  he  mil  of 
course  in  due  time  apologue.  The  next  slip  is  so  full  of 
burlesque  and  so  ironical,  that  no  wonder  it  was  received  in 
deep  silence.  La  voila,  "  If  any  gentleman  has  any  horti* 
culturist  in  his  mind  more  profoundly  versed  in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  science  than  any  members  of  the  present  Council, 
he  has  only  to  mention  his  name,  and  he  will  be  elected  by 
an  overwhelming  minority."  Now  just  imagine  one  or  two 
of  the  old  Fellows  selecting  half  a  dozen  good  sound  prac- 
tical gardeners  and  men  of  business,  and  recommending 
them  to  the  Council  for  election  !  What  a  mustering  would 
there  have  been  of  Fellows  and  Fellowesses  to  assist  in 
keeping  them  out.  Mr.  Bateman  should  not  have  made 
the  assertion.  Why,  I  could  have  pointed  out  a  dozen  or  a 
score  of  good  and  true  men,  "  more  profoundly  versed  in 
the  mystmes  of  the  science  of  gardening,"  than  any  member 
of  the  Council,  not  forgetting  one  who  has  been  a  good 
practical  gardener. 

I  regret  to  find  that  Mr.  Bateman  in  his  apology  for  Chis- 
wick has  omitted  to  mention  the  education  of  gartleners, 
which  ought  to  be  now  in  progress.  Several  eminent  men 
last  year  lent  their  aid  to  concoct  a  scheme  by  which  Chis- 
wick would  have  been  a  centre  of  education  and  reg^- 
tration  for  gardeners,  so  that  any  gentleman  requiring  a 
gardener  could  at  once  go  to  the  centre  of  gardening 
for  one.  Instead  of  this  being  promptly  and  fuUy  carried 
out,  it  seems  that  "arrangements  are  being  made"  for 
gardeners  to  undergo  an  examination  in  botany  by  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts.  How  unworthy  of  an  old-established  Society ! 
This  seems  a  sort  of  "shifty"  policy  that  one  cannot  under- 
stand. Just  imagine  the  Geographical  Society,  for  instance, 
making  arrangements  for  their  neophytes,  if  they  had  any, 
to  undergo  an  examination  by  the  Linnsean.  A  powerful 
Society  like  the  Boyal  Horticultural  ought  to  do  its  own 
work. 

As  regards  botany  it  is  very  agreeable,  although  not 
essential,  for  one's  gardener  to  know  the  rudiments  of  this 
rather  loose  science.  Surely  it  must  to  a  certain  extent  de- 
serve the  name,  for  its  professors  have  hitherto  made  it  a 
point  to  agree  to  disagree ;  still,  arrangement  and  classiflca- 
tion  are  necessary,  and  a  gardener  with  an  intuitive  taste 
for  it,  after  knowing  its  rudiments,  may  make  himself  a 
proficient,  but  as  a  general  rule  a  good  gardener  does  not 
make  a  good  botanist,  nor  a  good  botanist  a  good  gardener ; 
they  are  distinct  species  of  the  genus  honio,  and  both  good 
and  useful,  the  former  a  man  of  active  energy,  the  latter  a 
man  of  quiet  persevering  research. 

I  have  now  gone  over  Mr.  Bateman's  apology  for  Chis- 
wick, I  can  give  his  earnest  speech  no  other  designation, 
and,  in  common  with  most  of  the  old  Fellows  of  the  Society, 
regret  there  being  any  occasion  for  it.  Allow  me  now  to 
state  how  our  md  fiivonrite  garden  should  be  managed. 
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One  good  clever  gaxdenec  Bhoald  ba  thera  to  gire  his  un- 
divided attentioa  in  oorrjing  ont  eiperimenU  on  a.  fat 
different  scale  to  the  present.  Some  enligbtened  accom- 
plished gaidener  should  be  on  the  Council  to  suggest  sucb 
experiments,  and  to  see  tbem  carried  out,  so  as  to  put  at 
rest  all  theoretic  onlturo,  and  enable  the  Council  to  say  to 
the  gardening  world,  Como  to  Chiswick  and  see.  I  could, 
and  I  irould  it'  1  tbought  there  was  the  leaat  chance  of  their 
being  carried  out  with  energy,  give  a  list  of  horticultural 
eiperimenta  of  great  interest  still  untried;  but  whilo  our 
Society  baa  that  millatone  round  its  ueck  —  the  gardens 
of  South  Eensiug ton— nothing  of  the  hind  can  or  will  be 
done.  I  see  no  remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  unless  tbe 
BiOyal  Horticultural  Society  ccaaea  to  fritter  away  it.t  time 
in  giving  certificates  for  music,  sculpture,  table  piieiililies, 
PrimroscB,  Violets,  and  Wallflowerfl;  or  to  form  aisiitional 
Horticultural  Society.  I  have  no  wish  to  he  busty,  tind  1 
shall  continue  to  pay  my  four  guineas  annuallj  till  a  BOciety 
of  true  earnest  lovers  of  horticulture  can  be  inaugurated  to 
show  to  the  world  what  can  be  done  by  English  gardeners 
when  properly  directed. — P.E.H.S. 


LA    COSSTAIiTE   STKAWBEKRY. 

When  I  was  a  Harrow  boy,  I  used  to  go  to  London  ou  a 
Saturday,  to  visit  uiy  relative,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Agar,  at  1,  Dean 
Street,  South  Audiey  Street.  Her  son.  Mr.  Agar  Kobartea. 
the  present  Member  for  Cornwall,  waa  also  a  Harrow  boy. 
With  him  I  went  to  London.  On  one  ocoasion  I  went  to 
Aatloy's,  and  saw  acted  tlio  then  famous  "  Tom  and  Jerry," 
and  also  tlie  "  Invinciblcs."  On  another  occasion  I  went  to 
Dmry  Lane,  or  Covent  Garden,  aud  saw  a  play  acted,  which 
convnlsed  everybody.  Boars  were  excited  by  the  announce- 
ment, "Here's  Monsieur  Tonsan  corae  again!"  Well! 
hen's  La  Conafante  coma  itzain  !  and  I  am  one  of  the  "  lo- 
Tincibtes  i "  I  do  not  want  tlie  last  word,  but  llr.  dy  Jongbe, 
unintentionally  of  course,  has  not  exactly  "resolved"  my 
BtateracntB,  I  refer  only  to  the  first.  The  others  I  admit.  I 
never  said  La  Constante  was  not  hardy  in  the  sonse  be  in- 
tends you  to  understand— namely,  that  it  will  not  stand  the 
cold  of  winter.  Ou  the  contrary,  your  readers  will  remember 
that  I  stated  it  was  suited  to  t^ay  lands,  and  a  northern 
aspect.     It  was  not  here  summer. hiniv- 

Mr.  do  Jonghe's  offer  is  a  vary  fair  one,  and  T  bo-p'i 
Btnateurs  (it  would  not  succeed  witli  tlie  generality  of  quasi 
Strawberry-growers),  who  have  good  land  and  take  pains 
with  Strawberries,  will  give  it  a  trial. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Turner  conceroing  a  new 
seedling  of  Mr.  Bradley's,  in  which  ho  says,  "  My  experience 
confirms  Mr.  BaddyfTu'^  respecting  La  Constante ;  but  those 
who  differ  may  be  ri|»ht,  as  fur  as  tlieir  experience  goea. 
Different  soils  and  situationa  have  a.  great  elaet  on  some 
kinds.  I  cannot  get  rid  of  the  impression,  that  it  is  a  variety 
that  will  not  remain  very  lon^  in  our  col  lections. '" 

I  believe  I  sent  it  both  to  Sir.  Turner  and  Mr.  Ttivers  iu 
the  first  place,  having  every  desire  to  see  it  iiropaitatwl  in 
this  countr;.  J  told  tbein  at  the  time,  after  my  experience 
of  it  and  great  pains,  that  it  did  not  suit  me,  but  that  it 
would,  piob,tbly,  suit  their  finer  lanils.  1  sent  it  also  to  Mr. 
Taylor,  who  lives  in  the  tine  valo  of  Mowbray,  hoping  that 
it  nvght  suit  him.  Ke  has  not  had  it  long  enough  to  bo 
sure  about  it.  It  may  yet  turn  up  well,  when  put  in  early 
enough.  It  is.  howi'ver,  in  any  land  strictl.y  an  amateur'n 
Strawberry.  It  is  not  a  Strawberry  plant  that  can  be  re- 
commended to  go  into  all  htnds  and  all  bands.  No  one 
can  have  read  the  atEktemcnts  made  by  the  defenders  of  La 
Constante  without  perceiving  that  the  efforts  have  been 
laborious,  and  tbe  pleading  "  special."  I  reniain  a  member 
of  the  *'  Invinciblos,"  and  promise,  unless  evoked,  not  to  act 
again  the  part  of  '"Monsi.nir  Tonson,"— W.  F.  KincLTPfB, 
TarraiU  Kiuhhn,  BlaaJford. 


titnDBSBBs'  Royal  Hksbvolent  Institution.  —  At  a 
mseting  of  the  Cummittee  held  on  the  20tb  lost,  it  was 
resolved  that  an  election  of  three  pensioners  shall  take  place 
in  July  next.  It  woe  also  reitolved  tliat  the  anniversary 
dinner  sliall  take  placa  on  I'riday,  July  7tU,  on  which  occa- 
sion Jos.  E.  Jofl.-'ry,  Esq.,  of  Woollen  Hall,  Liverpool,  will 


LIVERPOOL  SPEIWG  FLOWEB  SHOW. 

Thi  Sowers !  The  Sowers  ]  The  stars  that  gem  onr  eartb, 
even  as  the  stars  themselves  aie  the  flowers  of  tha  skyl 
Who  does  not  love  the  pretty  flowers  at  all  times  and  sH 
seasons  ?  beaatifu]  as  tbey  are  in  tbe  dewy  mom  of  snm- 
mer,  and  the  calm  eve  of  autumn ;  and  if  pofltible,  still  more 
beautiful  and  ongaging.  not  only  by  contrast,  but  by  oil  ths 
delightful  aasociatiouB  of  promise  and  of  hope,  amid  the 
frosts  and  the  snows  of  winter,  and  tbe  rude  surly  blasts  of 
spriog.  Such,  as  we  were  permitted  to  read  them,  we  feel 
convinced  were  the  prominent  sensations  that  passed  through 
the  minds  of  tba  more  tbon  three  thousand  visiton,  who 
happily  promenaded  among  the  tables  and  bonks  of  fltnal 
loveliness  in  the  noble  St.  George's  Hall,  at  Liverpool,  on 
the  15th  March;  the  flne  proportions  of  the  gorgeous  HoU 
itself,  and  its  rich  artistic  finish  and  embellishments,  being 
for  the  moment  lost  sight  of  amid  the  attractions  of  some 
fifteen  hundred  entries  and  collections  of  plants,  embracing 
such  a  blaze  of  Azaleas  as  reminded  one  of  May  and  June, 
tba  dense  masses  of  rich  KhododendronE,  tba  many  gandy- 
coloured  Tulips  from  a  thousand  bulbs;  and  not  only  the 
atriking  contrasts  in  colour,  but  tba  sweet  &agrance  that 
loaded  the  atmosphere,  from  more  than  seven  hundred 
Hyacinths.  And  as  if  it  were  not  enough  that  tbe  organs 
of  sight  and  scent  should  be  gratified,  the  ear  was  regaled 
with  beautiful  music  from  Mr.  Harrison's  band  in  front  of 
the  grand  organ,  and  during  the  interludes  a  splendid  thnuh 
made  the  arched  roofs  echo  and  re-echo  witl^  thrilling  and 
plaintive  notes,  causing  us  to  feel  as  if  wa  were  sarrfinnded 
with  eboii-s  of  the  sweetest  songsters  of  tbe  "noodlaudi 
wild." 

3o  far  aj  we  could  make  out  in  casual  conversation,  then 
are  two  horticultural  ond  floral  societies  at  Liverpool,  which 
are  severally  independent  of.  but  which  act  rather  in  uni- 
sou  with  than  in  anything  like  opposition  to  each  other.  The 
one  holds  its  exhibitions  chiefly  in  aummer,  and  is  so  Jkr 
patronised  by  the  Corporation  as  to  be  permitted  to  hold  its 
fetes  in  the  Park  close  to  the  Botanic  Garden,  which  at  that 
time  presents  features  in  tbe  new  style  of  flower  gardening 
hardly  to  he  rivalled  elsewhere.  At  these  times  and  only 
t.ben,  ns  we  understood,  visitors  to  the  Botanic  Garden  are 
allowed  to  traverse  the  beautiful  lawne.  At  all  other  times 
visitors  as  a  matter  of  necessity  are  confined  to  the  broad 
handsome  walks.  Theotber  Society,  of  which  tbisis  thethiid 
season,  holds  its  f^lta  early  in  spring  and  tote  in  autumn; 
and  though  it  boasts  distingnishcd  patronage  on  ita  pro- 
spectus, it  is  well  known  that  it  was  chiefly  set  on  foot  to 
meet  a  felt  want,  by  Mr.  Tycrman,  tbe  much  and  generallj 
esteemed  manager  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  ab^  asaisted  1^ 
Messrs.  Kcr.  as  Secretaries,  and  a  Committee  of  nnrsetymen 
and  gardeners  connected  with  the  immediate  neighbonrhood. 

The  decided  succss  which  this  latter  Society  has  alreadj 
achieved,  and  the  increased  stimulus  it  bos  given  to  ibk 
culture  of  floweni  for  spring  and  autumn  decoration  in  the 
Wi'stern  metropolis,  have  been  so  great  that  it  might  be 
a<Ivis«ble  to  merge  in  the  management,  not  only  cultnnl 
skill,  but  the  enthusiasm  of  tbe  amateur,  and  tho  matured 
jnili;ment  of  men  of  business.  Wu  can  well  understand  ths 
anxiety  felt  ou  such  occasions  by  those  who  sustain  tlie  diief 
responsibility,  and  who  can  receive  no  reward  for  their  efftoia 
but  the  consciousness  that  they  have  at  least  endeavoured 
to  extend  the  range  of  knowledge  and  of  happiness.  We 
may  difi'ei  much  as  to  our  estimate  of  true  greatneH,  and 
may  oven  regret  that  some  called  great  have  but  too  bnlj  left 
their  "  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time ; "  but  we  can  hanUf 
differ  as  to  our  estimate  of  the  self-denying  efTorti  of  thoae 
who  are  quietly  leaving  their  marhs  on  human  hcarta, by  open- 
ing up  new  fiehls  of  investigntinn,  and  pure  freah  sonroes  of 
enjorment  amM  the  contemplation  of  tbe  bemutiftiL 

On  entering  the  Hall  tbe  effect  was  very  striking,  thongh 
with  the  same  materials  it  niiijlit  have  been  made  mudl 
more  so  without  any  confusion  aa  to  the  separate  clssica. 
To  tbis  we  may  refer  before  we  conclude.  Suffice  it  to  uj 
that  the  arransement  left  nothing  to  desire  Bo  far  ea  bringlBg 
tba  competitive  plants  in  each  clans  at  once  under  the  eye  <2 
the  Judges,  Immediately  in  front  of  tJie  oTcheBtra,  "^ 
beneath  suspended  baskets,  a  long  ciTcnlar  stand  vaa  flilsd 
with  beantifal  bouquets,  and  we  would  luggeet  that  in  fotoM 
the  awar'ling  of  the  palm  of  honour  Bhoald  be  left  to  a 
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obosen  oommittee  of  ladies.  The  difficulty  for  any  man  to 
decide  in  the  matter  arose  from  the  simple  fact  that  they 
were  all  so  beautifal.  Ladies  did  award  the  nnrscrymen's 
frizes  here,  and  Mr.  Cutbush,  of  Highgate,  and  Mr.  By  lance, 
were  the  successful  competitors.  There  were  at  least  a 
dosen  bouquets  in  the  best  taste,  and  of  the  richest  ma- 
teiials.  We  hope  the  ladies  satisfied  themselves,  and  if 
th^  did  they  far  outshone  tho  gentlemen  judges.  The  deci- 
sion among  amateurs  and  gardeners  at  length  rested  quite 
as  much  on  a  matter  of  style  as  of  intrinsic  merit.  The 
first  bouquet  was  centred  with  a  fine  white  Camellia,  raised 
well  in  the  centre,  surrounded  with  a  band  of  flowers  of  blue 
Hyacinths,  slightly  dotted  with  Maiden-hair  Fern  and  the 
cnmson  flowers  of  Euphorbia  jacquiniseflora,  and  then  a  broad 
band  of  white  and  red  Koses,  bordered  with  flowers  of  white 
Fuchsia  and  a  little  garnish  of  Maiden-hair.  The  second  was 
one  of  some  half  a  dozen  in  the  flat  style  made  of  the  rarest 
Boses,  Stephanotis,  &c.,  relieved  by  Mosses  and  Ferns,  and 
decorated  with  lace.  The  third  was  very  pretty  though  of 
simple  materials.  The  centre  was  considerably  raised,  con- 
sisting of  a  circle  of  flowers  of  red  Hyacinths,  from  which 
went  four  spokes  or  lines  of  red  to  tho  circumference,  which 
again  was  formed  of  a  rim  of  red  and  pink  Hyacinths.  This 
left  four  spaced  to  till,  and  two  of  these  were  filled  with 
bands  of  blue  and  lilac  Hyacinths,  and  the  two  others  oppo- 
site each  other  with  flowers  of  the  white  Hyacinth ;  some 
Maiden-hair,  «fcc.,  was  used  as  garnishinsj.  The  successful 
competitors  were  for  first  and  third  Mr.  Lythgoe,  second 
Mr.  Turner.  We  hav5  been  led  on  to  this  as  it  will  suit 
several  correspondents,  but  we  have  strayed  from  the  de- 
scription of  the  plants.  These  nosegays  alone,  so  numerous 
and  so  good,  gave  an  idea  of  the  floral  treasures  of  the 
district. 

On  the  lefthand  side  from  this  orchestra  end,  a  bank  of 
Azaleas  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  Hall,  and  on  the  right- 
hand  side  a  bank  was  filled  with  Kho<iodendrons,  and  other 
plants.  The  centre  of  the  room  was  occupied  with  three 
tables,  with  wide  spaces  for  visitors  between,  that  on  the 
lefthand  side  wiis  chiefly  filled  with  fine-foliaged  plants.  Pri- 
mulas at  tho  sideei,  Xarcisdus,  and  fine  pans  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley.  The  central  table  wtis  wholly  filled  with  Hyacinths 
at  the  s"des,  and  bush  and  standard  Mignonette  in  the  centre. 
The  other  table  was  filled  with  Tulips  and  Cinerarias,  and 
the  end  opposite  the  orcliestra  had  some  fine  single  speci- 
mens of  greenhouse  and  stove  i>lants,  &c. 

Leaving  a  correct  list  of  the  prizes  to  the  Liverpool  news- 
papers, we  will  just  take  a  glance  of  the  prominent  features, 
with  such  running  comments  as  may  bo  useful  and  inter- 
esting. And  first,  of  .^-zaleas,  as  perhaps,  the  most  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  Show,  the  first  prize  was  taken  for  six 
small,  bushy,  compact  plants  sent  by  Mr.  Sorley,  gardener 
to  Zwilohenbart,  Es-i..  consisting  of  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Elegans,  Kxquisita,  Coronata,  Dilecta,  and  Fielding's  Whire  ; 
the  second  prize  was  taken  by  the  same  grower  for  plants 
very  similar ;  all  the  twelve  being  dense,  low  bushes,  as 
wido  as  they  were  hi^h,  and  mostly  concealing  at  leasi  one- 
half  of  the  p<.»t.  The  tliird  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  Williams, 
gardener  to  C.  ?iIozley,  E.-^q.,  and  contained  good  large  plants 
of  Empress  EiiLTeuie,  inestantissima,  Queen  of  Whites, 
&c.,  but  they  were  not  so  well  furnished  at  the  base  as  the 
smaller  juid  younger  plants.  In  three  Azaleas,  the  plants 
were  very  fine,  and  here  Mr.  Williams  took  first  and  third ; 
Mr.  Wooil,  ganiener  to  F.  \V.  Medley,  Esq.,  second;  and 
Mr.  Sorley,  third;  and  extras  were  given  deservedly  to 
Messrs.  Turner  and  Leadlntter.  For  singh;  plants,  the  first 
prize  was  given  to  Air.  Williams,  for  a  large  broad-based 
plant  densely  loaded  with  bloom;  second  to  Mr,  Lythgoe, 
for  a  dense  massive  plant  of  Apollo;  and  a  third  for  a  tine 
plant  to  Mr.  Orr,  gardener  to  H.  Pierce,  Esq. 

For  foi-ced  hardy  ]>laut8,  the  first  j>rize  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Morris,  garden<'r  to  W.  D.  Holt,  Esq..  ft»r  well- bloomed 
plants  of  Wei^^ela  rosea,  Deutzia  gracilis,  Khoilodendrons, 
and  hardy  Azaleas,  and  second  and  third  were  taken  by  Mr. 
Leadbetter,  chiefly  for  Azaleas  and  Khoiloden<h-ons.  Passing 
from  this  bank  and  along  the  end  of  the  Hall,  we  come  to 
the  ilngle  sj>eeimens  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  the 
first  prize  being  given  to  a  fine  plant  of  Acacia  Drummondi, 
amass  of  yellow  fiowers,  growing  in  a  pot  about  14  inches 
in  diameter,  and  we  should  judge  the  plant  to  be  about 
6  iiBet  in  height,  and  the  same  in  diameter  of  head.    The 


second  was  a  Bletia  Tankervilliso,  with  eleven  spikes  of 
bloom ;  and  the  third  was  a  barrel-shaped  Bhyncospermnm 
jasminoides,  the  scent  of  which  would  have  been  more 
telling,  but  for  the  perfume  from  the  Hyacinths.  On  the 
righthand  comer,  first  and  second  prizes  were  taken  fot 
standard  Boses  in  pots,  by  Mr.  Maunderson,  gardener  to 
H.  Jones,  Esq. ;  and  for  dwarf  Boses  in  pots,  prizes  were 
taken  by  Mr.  Maunderson,  Mr..  Hignett,  and  Mr.  Wood. 
Here,  too,  a  prize  was  awarded  to  a  fine-grown  plant  of  the 
double-flowering  Peach. 

For  six  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  the  prizes  were  taken 
by  Mr.  Dunbar,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Wood.  Besides 
good  Azaleas,  the  first  gentleman  had  neat  plants  of  Fimelea 
Nieppergiana,  and  spectabilis,  an  interesting  plant  of  Acacia 
longiflora  magnifica,  Erioetemon  buxifolium,  and  Franciscea 
confertiflora.  Mr.  Williams  ha<l  fine  plants  of  Adenandra 
fragrans,  with  pinkish  bloom  heads,  and  that  rather  trouble- 
some plant,  Boronia  serrulata,  in  a  robust  state.  The  bank 
of  Bhododendrons  was  nicely  in  bloom,  and  the  prizes  were 
well  divided,  but  there  did  not  seem  anything  remarkable 
except  alight  variety.  Rhododendron  pra?cox,  a  hybrid  raised 
by  Mr.  Davies,  of  Larkfield  Nursery,  Wavertree,  and  said  to 
be  very  suitable  for  early  blooming,  whether  forced  or  not. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  orchestra  again,  after  passing 
several  baskets,  such  as  are  need  for  flat  packing-baskets  in 
nurseries,  some  3  and  4  feet  in  diameter,  filled  with  plants 
in  bloom.  Two  or  three  of  these  were  done  with  much 
elegance  and  taste  so  far  as  the  fiowers  were  concerned,  but 
others  were  pitched  or  tumbled  in,  to  look  more  natural  we 
presume,  and  certainly  they  bore  little  traces  of  art ;  and  in 
one  case  only  did  we  notice  any  attempt  to  hide  the  rough 
unpeeled  sides  of  the  willow  baskets.  Wo  would  recom- 
mend all  such  rough  baskets  to  be  dispensed  with  in  future, 
and  to  substitute  for  them  neat  baskets  of  a  definite  size,  to 
be  filled  with  plants  in  pots,  but  tho  pots  all  hidden,  or  to  be 
filled  with  cut  flowers;  and  if  all  the  boxes  or  baskets  are 
of  one  defined  size,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if 
the  same  taste  is  exercised  upon  them  as  upon  the  bouquets, 
the  place  in  their  vicinity  will  be  .as  crowded  and  impassable 
as  it  was  round  the  nosegays. 

The  hanging  baskets,  though  seemingly  much  admired, 
were  a  failure,  simply  because  one  set  were  filled  with 
Hyacinths  with  their  upright  growth,  and  the  others  seemed 
a  great  variety  of  things  stuck  into  wooden  Orchid- boxes  at 
random.  Hanging  Iriskets  ought  to  have  drooping  plants 
dangling  from  them.  To  compc^nsate  for  these  suspended 
baskets  in  front  of  the  orchestra,  and  separating  the  bouquets 
of  the  gardeners  and  amateurs  from  tliose  of  the  nurserymen, 
were  some  stands  of  cut  Camellias,  which  deservedly  received 
a  great  amount  of  attention. 

Having  thus  walked  round  the  outsides,  we  come  now  to 
the  three  long  tables,  the  first  filled  with  fine-foliaged  plants. 
Primroses,  Narcissus,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  &c. ;  the  middle 
table  with  Mignonette,  as  bushes  and  standards,  alonjj  the 
centre,  and  the  sides  with  three  plants  at  least  in  depth,  of 
Hyacinths  in  pots ;  and  the  third  table  on  the  right  was 
fille<l  with  Tulips  on  one  side,  and  Cinernrias  on  the  other. 

Taking  this  outside  table  first,  we  would  say  that  the 
Cinerarias  were  very  passable,  but  much  behind  the  fine 
Azaleas  and  Bhododendrons.  The  Tulips,  however,  were 
very  fine,  and  gave  tlie  table  a  noble  appearance.  Here, 
among  nurserymen,  Messrs.  Cutbush,  of  Ilighgate,  took  first 
and  second  i)rizes,  for  twelve  pots  of  double,  and  twelve  pots 
of  single  Tulips — that  is,  for  thirty-six  pLints  of  each,  there 
being  three  bulbs  in  eaeh  pot,  and  not  less  than  six  varieties 
in  each  collection.  As  afl'ording  some  information  to  those 
proposing  to  force  these  plants  next  8*?a8on,  we  here  give  tho 
list  of  the  varieties  of  double  Tulips  thus  exhibited: — Bex 
Bubrorum,  bright  red;  Gloria  Solis,  brown,  crimson,  and 
yellow  edged;  Overwinnar,  crimson  and  white;  Yellow 
Tournesol;  Golden  Yellow;  Duke  of  York,  rose,  wit!i  white 
border;  Tournesol,  Ivcd  and  Yellow.  These  were  first. 
The  second  lot  also  had  Overwiunar,  Gloria  Solis,  Yellow 
Tournesol,  Duke  of  York,  Tourneeol,  and  Iraperator,  crimson. 
The  following  are  the  first  twelve  single  Tuli]>s  : — Duchesse 
de  Parma,  brown,  crimson,  and  orange;  Cramoisie  Superbe, 
crimson ;  Fabiola,  violet  and  white ;  Couleur  Cardinal, 
scarlet ;  Alba  Begalis,  creamy  white ;  Grand  Due,  yellow 
and  crimson;  Cottage  Maid,  rose,  pink,  and  white;  Ver- 
milion Brilliant,  scarlet,  fine;  Boi  Pepin,  fine  white,  crimson 
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flakes;  Cramoisie  Royale,  red  and  white;  Proeerpine,  rich 
rose ;  Keizerkroon,  rich  yellow  and  red. 

The  second  twelve  were  as  follows : — Cramoisie  Snperbe, 
Keizerkroon,  Fabiola,  Grand  Dnc,  Couleur  Cardinal,  Ver- 
milion Brilliant,  and  Proserpine,  as  above;  to  which  were 
added — Duchesse  de  Parma,  crimson  and  orange;  Due 
d'Aremberg,  brown  and  yellow ;  Pottebakker,  white ;  Eouge 
Luisante,  fine  rose.  The  very  repetition  of  the  kinds  by  one 
of  the  most  eminent  growers,  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
best  sorts  for  early  work,  and  this  will  farther  be  promoted 
by  noting  the  lists  of  such  exhibitors  as  Mr.  Paul,  at  Re- 
gent's Park  and  Kensington. 

Pine  collections  of  Tulips  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  ^launder- 
son,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Sorley,  Mr.  Dunbar,  Mr.  Mossdale, 
&c.,  but  the  bulk  of  the  kinds  will  be  found  in  the  above 
lists.  We  noticed  besides  showy  specimens,  among  doubles, 
of  Imperator  Rubrorum,  large  red ;  Marriage  de  Ma  Fille, 
red  and  white  striped ;  La  Belle  Alliance,  purple  and  white ; 
Lord  Wellington,  singular  dark  lilac. 

The  colleetions  of  bush  and  standard  Mignonette  on  the 
middle  of  the  central  table  had  been  good,  but  were  mostly 
past  their  best,  and  mi(;ht  be  full  of  flower  in  a  few  weeks 
hence.  The  magnificent  show  of  Hyacinths  was  here  the  great 
attraction.  Among  Nurserymen  Mr.  Cutbush  again  bore  off 
the  i)rizes  of  first  and  second  for  twenty-fours ;  Mr.  Grey,  of 
West  Derby,  second  with  good  plants;  Mr.  G.  Davis,  Old 
Swan,  third ;  and  extra  prizes  to  Messrs.  Davies,  of  Waver- 
tree.  Mr.  Cutbush's  collection  of  twenty-four  pots  that  took 
the  first  prize,  were  as  follows : — Grand  Lilas,  azure  blue, 
large  ;  Princesso  Clothilde,  pale  pink  and  carmine,  large ; 
Charles  Dickens,  grey  blue,  large;  Macaulay,  deep  rose; 
Princess  Charlotte,  rosy  shaded  pink ;  Marie,  purplish  blue, 
indigo  stripe,  fine;  Argus,  blue  with  white  eye,  fine  and  strik- 
ing ;  Alba  Maxima,  fine  large  white ;  Garrick,  dark  blue ; 
Baron  Von  Tuyll,  dark  blue;  Grandeur  h  Merveille,  pale 
blush ;  Snowball,  pure  white,  large  bells,  new  and  dear;  Von 
Schiller,  salmon  pink ;  Haydn,  lilac  mauve ;  Mimosa,  purplish 
black;  Van  Speyk,  pale,  striped  with  dark  blue;  La  Pro- 
phHe,  pale  pink  and  carmine  striped ;  Maria  Theresa,  pink 
and  red ;  Florence  Nij^^btingale,  pink  and  carmine  stripes ; 
Mont  Blanc,  fine  white  ;  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  fine  pink ;  Bleu 
Aimable,  violet  shaded  with  blue,  fine ;  General  Havelock. 
deep  purple,  very  fine;  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  fine,  pure 
white.  In  the  second  twenty-four  Princesse  Clothilde,  Argus, 
Grand  Lilas,  Charles  Dickens,  Queen  of  the  Netherlands, 
Macaulay,  Mont  Blanc,  La  Proph^te,  Mimosa,  Grandeur  a 
Merveille,  Haydn,  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  General  Havelock, 
Van  Speyk,  Marie,  and  Florence  Nightingale  were  repeated ; 
the  fresh  ones  being  as  follows : — Laurens  Koster,  dark  blue, 
fine ;  La  Dame  dii  Lac,  rosy  pink  ;  Emmeline,  blush  with  pink 
Bferipes ;  Gigantea,  fine  deep  blush ;  Duke  of  Wellington,  rose, 
with  cai mine  stripes;  Lina,  bright  crimson;  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  greyish  blue  with  light  eye,  good,  like  Argus ;  Von 
Schiller,  salmon  pink. 

These  collections  were  distinguished  not  only  for  good 
spikes  on  the  whole,  but  good-formed  bells,  and  dense 
enough  to  conceal  the  stems,  which  proceeded  from  among 
short  stiff  foliage,  that  sho  ved  the  bulbs  had  been  encou- 
raged to  do  their  best,  without  leaves  and  stems  being 
drawn  or  enervated  by  heat.  As  fine  individual  fiowers 
could  be  found  in  plenty,  but  these  collections  above  were 
very  good  and  regular  throughout.  Among  the  plants  of 
Mr.  Davis  were  good  specimens  of  Von  Schiller,  Prince  of 
Orange,  rose,  striped  and  shaded  with  orange ;  Lord  Wel- 
lington, Mirandoline,  fine  white ;  Latour  d'Auvergne,  pure 
white,  &.C,  In  the  extra  awards,  among  other  fine  spikes 
were  extra  good  specimens  of  Howard,  orange  crimson; 
Homerus,  dark  red  ;  Alba  Maxima,  fine  white ;  Baron  Roths- 
child, dark  red ;  Albion,  dark  blue ;  Anna  Paulownia,  a  fine 
blush,  &c. 

Very  fine  collections  of  Hyacinths  were  also  exhibited  by 
gentlemen's  gardeners,  as  Messrs.  Cahill,  Hignett,  Williams, 
Dunbar,  Wilson,  Sorley,  Lythgoe,  Turner,  Fleming,  &c. 
Among  the  sorts  not  mentioned  above  were  fine  specimens 
of  Cavaignac,  salmon  with  rosy  stripes ;  Seraphine,  fine  pale 
blush;  Ida,  fine  yellow;  Alba  su[/erbissima,  worthy  of  the 
name,  <tc.  Were  we  to  go  in  earnest  into  Hyacinths,  we 
should  like  to  have  every  one  of  these  named,  with  an  addi- 
tional dozen  from  every  celebrated  grower  of  his  best  kinds. 

Tiest  WA  forget  we  may  also  mention  that  there  were  some 


beautiful  Hyacinths  that  had  been  grown  in  water,  some 
Tery  strange  flowers  of  some  kind  of  Arum,  that  we  coold 
not  obtain  the  name  of  some  nice  showy  plants  sent  l^ 
friends  to  flll  up,  a  very  neat  plan  of  a  flower  garden,  wiu 
the  colours  arranged,  and  a  nice  box  of  black  Grapes,  sent 
by  Mr.  Meredith,  that  had  a  very  fresh  appearance,  and  the 
hemes  covered  with  bloom.  We  nnderstood  that  they  had 
been  cut  from  Vines  in  12-inch  pots  which  had  been  started 
into  growth  on  the  14th  of  January,  1864,  and  though  thus 
fresh,  they  had  been  ripe  more  than  eight  months.  We 
presvme  it  was  Kempsey's  Alicante. 

We  have  now  glanced  at  all  except  the  long  table  in  firont 
of  the  Azaleas,  filed  with  flne-foliaged  plants,  which  were 
very  creditable  without  affording  anything  very  striking; 
with  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  which  pleased  more  by  their 
vigour  and  delightful  scent  than  by  their  variety ;  also  with 
nine  shallow  pans  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  over  which  some 
ladies  hung  in  raptures,  and  the  flrst  three  of  the  nine  being 
extra  good,  and  well  worthy  of  the  flrst  prize  awarded ;  and 
last  of  all,  with  a  flne  lot*  of  single  Primulas,  the  moet  of 
which  had  been  better  a  month  ago,  and  the  finest  appear- 
ing in  very  small  pots.  The  double  Primnlas  were  also 
showing  signs  of  exhaustion  from  free  blooming,  but  the 
first  prize  was  given  to  fresh  small  plants,  some  of  which 
seemed  to  bo  seedlings,  and  which  were  named  Delicata, 
Candida,  Fimbriata,  Atro-rosea  plena,  Rubra,  and  Old  Double 
White.  Next  the  entrance  end  of  this  table  stood  a  pretty 
silver-chased  ^pergno  with  one  elevated  vase  in  the  centre, 
and  four  smaller  vases  branching  out  at  an  equal  and  lower 
level ;  and  these  were  so  nicely  filled  with  Acacias,  CamelliaB, 
Epacrises,  &c.,  and  wreathed  into  a  light  airy  whole  l^ 
means  of  pendent  shoots  and  drooping  Ferns  and  Mosses, 
as  to  impart  the  lesson  that  great  eleg^anoe  and  pleasing 
effects  may  be  produced  in  such  circumstances  in  little 
room,  and  with  but  little  variety  and  a  small  amount  of 
material. 

There  are  several  things  which  this  fdte  wonld  bring  for- 
ward as  worthy  of  ventilation,  but  want  of  time  prevents 
our  alluding  to  more  than  the  three  following : — 

1.  Arrangement.  The  noble  Hall  has  galleries  at  two  sides 
and  at  one  end,  and  from  the  latter  especially  a  flne  view 
was  obtained  of  the  whole  floral  display.  From  these  points 
it  struck  us  that  the  effect  wonld  have  been  more  stnking, 
if  there  had  been  a  background  of  green  branches  or  green 
baize,  &c.,  to  throw  back  the  colours  of  the  Azaleas,  and  the 
Rhododendrons,  and  if  the  three  tables  had  obtained  variety 
and  irregularity,  even  as  to  height,  by  placing  a  thin  row  of 
the  greenhouse  and  stove  collections  along  their  centre. 
Even  the  twelve  standard  Roses  stuck  up  in  a  comer  wonld 
have  had  a  good  effect  on  the  centre  table  along  with  the 
Mignonette.  Others  may  think  quite  diff(9rently,  and  th^ 
have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so. 

2nd.  A  lesson  may  be  gained  as  to  the  hours  during  which 
exhibitions  in  towns  should  be  open  to  the  public  We  have 
known  many  once-flourishing  societies  come  to  grief,  and 
end  in  loss  and  bankruptcy,  at  least  be  unable  to  meet  their 
liabilities,  and  chiefly  because  the  public  were  admitted  only 
for  a  few  hours  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Tyerman  uid  bxi 
confreres  are  wiser  in  their  generation.  St.  George's  Hall 
was  open  on  the  15th.  from  1.30  p.m.  to  lO.SO  p.x.,  and  the 
crowded  state  of  the  Hall  and  the  galleries  during  the  eren- 
ing,  the  well-dressed  and  well-behaved  people  beinff  souoety 
able  to  move  along  and  obtain  a  view  of  the  &wen,  in 
which  they  seemed  much  interested,  proTed  inoontestebly 
that  the  system  is  a  good  one.  It  ever  seems  natural  U> 
associate  the  flowers  of  earth  with  the  still  sweeter  flowers 
of  humanity,  and  a  flower  fSte  would  be  poor  Indeed,  if  not 
graced  by  our  sister  woman ;  but  one  striking  feature  of  the 
evening  company  was  the  great  preponderance  6f  men,  snd 
especially  young  men,  showing  that  they  as  well  as  their 
mothers,  and  sisters,  and  sweeUiearts,  were  recognising  the 
powers  of  floral  beauty  as  a  reflning,  softenings  sua  ele- 
vating influence. 

And,  lastly,  such  successful  gatherings  should  impsesi  on 
gardeners  even  a  deeper  sense  of  responsibilitj  ooi^joined 
with  true  manly  self-respect.  As  we  witnessed  the  Show; 
we  could  not  help  reflecting  that  then  there  were  time  ^sst 
educational  establishments  within  a  stoneTs  thiow  of  eseh 
other.  First,  there  was  the  railway  termimis,  a  jKOod  Ispo 
of  a  system  which  has  contributed  most  sflMoailf  Ibr  «§ 
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looting  oat  of  pr^adioes  and  narrow-mindedness,  by  so 
neatly  enlarging  the  field  of  our  vision  and  our  intercourse. 
Then  there  is  the  noble  building,  proof  of  private  munificenoe 
and  corporate  Hbmlity,  appropriated  to  the  instructive 
museum  and  the  spadous  library  aud  reading-room   open 
to  all  classes ;  and,  uistly,  there  is  the  fi^orgeous  St.  Oeorge's 
Hall,  devoted  to  the  means  of  expanding  heart  and  mind, 
opening  up  to  many  new  sources  of  interest,  and  impressing 
all  with  proofis  of  the  goodness  of  the  Creator,  in  scattering 
with  liberal  hand  the  elements  not  only  of  the  necessary  and 
the  useful,  but  also  of  the  sweet  and  the  beautifuL     To 
whom  are  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpoolindebtedfor  this  last- 
named  source  of  enjoyment  ?     Without  undervaluing  other 
agencies,  we  say  advisedly,  chiefly  are  they  indebted  to  the 
smiple-mannered,  clear-headed,  warm-hearted,  and  hard- 
handed  gardeners.     A  gentleman  lately  has  raised  some 
commotion  by  publicly  stating  that  there  were  no  great 
horticulturists  now.    It  was,  no  doubt,  a  slip  of  the  tongue, 
and  some  of  us  who  make  slips  with  tongue  and  pen,  should 
be  generous  in  such  matters.    St.  George's  Hall  showed  no 
proofs  of  retrogression.  Great  men  lived  before,  but  greater 
men  and  greater  gardeners  have  lived  since  the  times  of 
Agamemnon.    If  there  are  now  fewer  towering  trees  among 
the  surrounding  brushwood,  it  is  because  the  once  brush- 
wood has  been  cultivated  to  rival  the  trees  in  their  goodly 
proportions.     The    possessor    and   the    manager    of    the 
gardens  connected  with  princely  mansions  and  baronial  halls, 
may  not  stand  alone  in  intellect  and  genius;  but  it  is 
be<^use  equal  genius  and  intelligence  are  possessed,  united 
with  untiring  industry,  among  the  managers  of  tlie  gardens 
connected  with  the  villas  of  the  merchant  and  the  trades- 
man.    It  would  be  well  if  such  capabilities  united  with  ster- 
ling honesty  were  more  generally  appreciated.    Even  now, 
however,    every  gardener  wields    a  power  for  conferring 
pleasure  and  happiness,  and  power  of  all  kinds  is  best  asso- 
ciated with  felt  responsibility.      Like  all  people  who  live 
much  alone,  we  are  apt  insensibly  to  become  prejudiced  and 
narrow-minded.     Surely  those  who  are  recognised  as  the 
means  of  imparting  so  much  pleasure  to  others,  may  well 
strive  earnestly  to  rub  off  all  those  jutting  angularities  that 
a  kind  of  seclusion  is  so  apt  to  engender,  and  thus  endeavour 
to  become  as  distinguished  for  breadth   of  view   and  ex- 
pansion of  ideas,  as  for  that  kindness  of  heart  which  has 
hitherto  characterised  the  brotherhood.  The  more  men  thus 
secure  their  own  self-respect,  a  very  different  thing  from 
puffed-up  self-esteem,  the  more  will  they  command  and 
receive  the  respect  of  others. — 'R.  F. 


EOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Floral  Committee,  March  2l8t. — The  second  meeting  of 
this  year  was  held  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday  last. 
The  plants  sent  for  examination  were  numerous  and  in- 
teresting. The  collections  of  plants  exhibited  by  several 
nurserymen  and  others  were  very  excellent,  and  a  great 
many  certificates  were  awarded.  Mr.  Veitch  sent  several 
new  and  rare  plants ;  the  following  were  distinguished  by 
first-class  certificates : — ^Urceolina  aurea,  a  greenhouse  bulb, 
the  plant  unlike  any  we  have  seen  before,  producing  large, 
thick,  oval,  green  leaves,  and  a  cluster  of  bright  yellow 
drooping  flowers,  which  axe  tipped  with  green,  with  a  white 
margin ;  Rhododendron  Princess  Helena,  sweet-scented, 
delicate,  rose-coloured  flowers,  one  of  the  hybrids  between 
jasminiflorum  and  an  unknown  species  ;  Siphocampylus 
•pedes,  a  new  climber,  with  bright  purplish  crimson  flowers, 
promising  to  be  very  useful  and  ornamental — (we  did  not 
kam  whether  this  was  a  stove  or  greenhouse  plant ;  if  the 
latter  it  will  speedily  find  its  way  among  numerous  ad- 
mirers) ; — a  new  distinct  tree  Fern,  Dicksonia  Youngii ;  and 
Lomaria  L*Herminieri,  a  beautiful  Fern ;  the  young  fronds, 
which  spring  from  the  centre  of  the  plant,  are  of  a  pale  red 
imt»  which,  surrounded  by  the  green  mature  fronds,  make 
it  very  conspicuous.  Special  o^ificates  were  awarded  to 
nlants  fiK>m  the  same  flim,  comprising  a  beautiful  Cypripe- 
oinm  Lowii ;  a  vexy  fine  specimen  of  Cephalotus  folliculans, 
growing  from  one  crown,  an  extraordinary  example  of  good 
ooltivaaon ;  aibo  a  fine  odlleotion  of  plants  containing  a 
WiU-giown  speoimen  of  Aialea  Queen  Yiotoria,  Lyoaste 
Skb^jimu  AcaciA  Drommondi  miorc^phylinm  (which  we  hope 


to  see  again),  Anthnrinm  Soherzeriannm,  Cymbidium  ebor- 
neum,  and  others.  A  label  of  commendation  was  given  to 
a  new  Peperomia,  with  bright  gpreen  foliage. 

Mr.  Bidl  sent  a  new  Palm,  a  very  beautifol  specimen 
Brahea  dulcis,  which  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate ; 
and  Lomatia  elegantissima.  a  pretty  finely-cut-leaved  green- 
house plant,  which,  in  1864,  received  a  second-class  certifi- 
cate, was  now  awarded  a  fijrst-class.  Seoond-class  certificates 
were  given  to  Elseagnus  japonicus  aureo-marg^natus,  a  useful 
hardy  ornamental  shrub  for  covering  a  wall;  ArissBnia 
ringens  purpuratum,  a  curious  form  of  the  Arum  family,  dif- 
fering from  Aris8Bma  ringens  in  its  purple  stem.  Mr.  Bull 
also  sent  Elseagnus  japonicus  albo-variegatus ;  Elseagnus 
japonicus  refiexus  variegatus ;  Camellia  Prince  Camille,  a 
deep  rose  imbricated  flower,  of  excellent  form ;  Camellia 
Comtesse  de  Gonda,  tho  flower  not  open ;  Nephrodium  molle 
cristatum,  and  Anthurium  angustioranum.  A  collection 
of  plants,  consisting  of  Imantophyllums,  Dracaenas,  Ac., 
received  a  special  certificate. 

Mr.  Parker.  Tooting,  exhibited  his  seedling  Rhododendron, 
Countess  of  Haddino^ton,  which  received  a  first-class  certi- 
ficate in  1864.  Messrs.  Windebank  &  Kingsbury,  sent  a 
very  choice  collection  of  Primula  sinensis,  double  and  single- 
flowering,  the  four  selected  received  a  first-class  certificate. 
These  were— Glen  Eyre,  a  fine  double  purplish  rose ;  Ker- 
mesina,  double  carmine  or  rosy  red.  a  novel  colour;  Stewartii, 
single  white,  striped  with  pink,  fine  large  yellow  eye ;  and 
Miss  Eyre  Crabb,  single  white,  striped  and  mottled  with 
rose.  A  special  certificate  was  awarded  for  the  whole  beau- 
tiful collection,  which  was  universally  admired.  Mr.  Williams, 
Hollo  way,  sent  a  new  handsome  Dracoena  limbata,  first- 
class  certificate;  and  Yucca  Stokesii,  Y.  quadricolor?  Da- 
sylirion  glaucum  latifolium,  and  Hechtia  species — a  special 
certificate  was  awarded  for  the  collection,  three  fine  speci- 
mens of  Imantophyllum,  and  a  fine  and  beautiful  collection 
of  Sarracenias,  which  most  justly  deserved  and  received  a 
special  certificate. 

Mr.  Wilson  Saunders  exhibited  a  very  interesting  col- 
lection of  plants,  which  were  awarded  a  special  certificate, 
containing  Pyrethrum  Corona  de  Regna,  Drymonia  sp.,  from 
Mr.  Weir's  collection,  a  seedling  Amaryllis,  the  curious 
Arissema  ringens,  which  attracted  much  attention ;  Iman- 
tophyllum, Gladiolus  sp.,  from  Mr.  Cooper's  collection,  a 
very  minute  form  of  this  beautiful  flower,  white  with  brownish 
markings,  not  much  larefcr  than  Lobelia  speciosa;  Solanum 
vescum;  also  a  new  Pelargonium,  ot  dwarf  habit,  from  the 
Cape.  It  had  bright  green  lobed  foliage,  with  a  deep  zone, 
and  the  plant  grew  close  to  the  pot.  It  will,  doubtless, 
afford  a  fresh  groundwork  for  hybridising.  Mr.  Saunders 
kindly  presented  the  Society  with  a  fine  plant.  We  trust 
that  other  amateurs  will  follow  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders's  good 
example,  and  send  interesting  specimens  from  their  private 
collections,  which  will  make  these  meetings  of  so  much 
more  importance  and  interest.  Mr.  Earley,  gardener  to 
F.  Pryor.  Esq.,  Digswell,  sent  a  large  tray  of  beautiful  cut 
flowers,  which  were  awarded  a  special  certificate. 

Fruit  Committee — George  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  in  the 
chair. — At  this  meeting  prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  three 
dishes  of  dessert  and  kitchen  Apples  respectively,  and  for  the 
best  collection  of  salads.  In  the  former  class,  the  only  exhi- 
bitors were  Mr.  Earley,  gardener  to  Felix  Pryor,  Esq.,  of 
Digswell ;  and  Mr.  George  Curd,  gardener  to  M.  G.  Thoytte, 
Esq.,  Sulhampst^ad,  both  of  whom  sent  duplicate  collectioni. 
Those  of  Mr.  Earley  consisted  of  Sturmer  Pippin,  Cockle 
Pippin,  and  Wheeler's  Eusset;  and  Cockle  Pippin,  Fearn's 
Pippin,  and  King  of  the  Pippins.  The  flavour  of  all  in  both 
collections  was  inferior,  with  the  exception  of  Sturmer  Pippin, 
which  was  excellent.  Mr.  Curd's  collection  consisted  of 
Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain,  incorrectly  named  Nonpareil ;  Vine- 
yard (wrong) ;  and  Cluster  Golden  Pippin  ;  Margil,  Adams' 
Pearmain;  Cockle  Pippin  (wrong).  In  consequence  of  the 
numerous  errors  in  nomenclature,  both  collections  were  dis- 
qns^ed,  and  a  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Earley. 

In  the  kitchen  Apples,  Mr.  Earley  had  Lord  Duncan, 
Dumelow's  Seedling,  and  Gooseberry  Apple,  to  which  a 
second  prize  was  awarded;  and  Mr.  Curd  had  Alttiston, 
London  Pippin,  and  Norfolk  Beefing,  aU  of  which  were  fine 
specimens  and  splendidly  kept.  To  these  a  first  prize  was 
awarded.  Mrs.  Crabb,  of  Southampton,  sent  five  dishes  of 
Blenheim  Pippin,  and  of  Uvedale's  St  Germain  Pean. 
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"Mr.  George  Tillyard,  gardener  to  John  Eelk,  Esq..  of 
Bentley  Priory,  exhibited  several  handsome  bunches  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  splendidly  set  with  fine 
plump  berries,  none  of  which  showed  any  symptoms  of 
shrivelling. 

Mr.  Brown,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Alston,  of  Elmdon  Hall, 
Birmingham,  exhibited  large,  handsome,  and  beautifully- 
coloured  specimens  of  Easter  Beurrc  Pears,  the  flavour  of 
which  had  almost  passed,  but  of  which  there  was  enough 
left  to  show  that  it  had  been  of  unusual  excellence  in  that 
TBriety.    The  fruit  had  been  grown  against  a  wall. 

A  seedling  Apple,  of  unusual  excellence  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  House,  of  Peterborough,  and 
which  has  been  named  "  Lord  Burghley.'*  It  is  of  medium 
Biie,  roundish,  and  slightly  flattened ;  is  somewhat  bluntly 
angular  on  the  side,  and  ridged  on  the  apex,  this  being 
caused  by  the  prominent  termination  of  the  side  angles. 
The  skin,  on  the  shaded  side,  is  of  a  deep  golden  yellow, 
and  on  that  next  the  sun  of  a  deep  clear  shiniog  crimson. 
The  whole  surface  is  dotted  over  with  large  russet  specks, 
like  the  Golden  Beinette.  The  eye  is  somewhat  closed,  and 
set  in  a  pretty  deep  basin,  which  is  uneven  in  consequence 
of  the  angles  which  terminate  there.  Stalk  half  an  inch 
to  three-quarters  long,  frequently  a  mere  knob.  Flesh 
yellowish,  very  tender,  leaving  but  little  mark  in  the  mouth, 
rery  juicy,  sweet,  and  with  a  fine  pine  flavour  and  rich 
aroma.  This  delicious  Apple  is  now  in  perfection,  and  has 
the  appearance  as  if  it  would  keep  for  two  months  hence. 
Apwt  from  its  excellent  quality,  it  is  highly  ornamental, 
and  has  a  tenderness  of  flesh  and  a  flavour  similar  and 
equal  to  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  It  was  awarded  a  first-class 
certificate. 

Mr.  Earley,  of  Digs  well,  sent  a  collection  of  salads ;  and 
Mr.  U.  Marcham,  gardener  to  E.  Gates,  Esq.,  of  Hanwell, 
sent  two  specimens  of  Khubarb  jam  ;  one  made  in  18G3,  and 
the  other  in  1864.  Both  had  kept  remarkably  well  and  were 
considered  very  good  ;  the  former  suggesting  the  flavour  of 
Guava  jelly. 

A  collection  of  seedling  Apples  was  presented  by  Dr.  Hogg, 
which  ho  had  received  from  M.  J.  do  Jonghe,  of  Brussels, 
but  there  were  none  among  them  that  attracted  particular 
notice  by  their  flavour. 


Thi  scientific  meeting,  March  21st,  commenced  at  three 
o'clock,  J.  J.  Blandy,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  After  the  Rev. 
Joshua  Dix,  and  G.  P.  Wilson,  Esq.,  had,  as  chairmen  of 
the  Floral  and  Fruit  Committees,  read  over  and  briefly 
commented  on  the  awards  made  by  those  bodies,  the  Bev. 
M.  J.  Berkeley  proce<?dcd  to  point  out  the  most  interesting 
of  the  objects  exhibited.  Before  doing  so,  however,  he 
stated  that  a  gold  medal  had  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Joshua 
Clarke,  for  the  discovery  of  a  new  British  plant,  Erucastnim 
inodorum,  in  a  railway  cutting  near  SatiVon  Walden. 

At  the  last  meeting  a  species  of  Brassavola.  allied  to 
nodosa,  and  sent  home  by  Mr.  Weir,  was  exhibited.  On 
consulting  the  **  Botanical  Magazine,"  and  "  Botanical 
Begister,"  he  found  that  there  were  two  forms  of  that  Bras- 
savola. but  not  suflicicntly  distinct  to  be  considered  species. 
Mr.  Weir's  was  the  same  as  that  figured  in  tho  "Botanical 
Begister."  A  new  and  curious  Gourd  had  also  been  brought 
into  notice  by  M.  Naudin,  it  was  the  same  as  that  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  but  on 
account  of  its  unpleasant  odour,  he  did  not  think  it  would 
ever  become  usoiul  for  ornamental  purposes.  There  were  at 
the  present  meeting  two  beautiful  Bendrobiums  from  Mr. 
Bateman — namely,  D.  lutecium  and  densiflorum,  in  addition 
to  which  from  another  exhibitor  there  were  two  fine  Cypri- 
pediums — viz.,  hirsutissimiim  and  Lowii.  In  connection 
with  Orchids,  he  owed  to  Major  Trevor  Clarke,  two  leaves 
of  some  species  of  Cattleya,  Irom  Bahia,  and  which  were  all 
spotted.  Nothing  was  more  eomnion  thau  for  cultivators  of 
Orchids  to  complain  of  this,  whicli  was  the  result  of  a  para- 
sitic fungus  from  abroad,  and  which  would  be  figured  in  the 
forthcoming  Number  of  tho  Society's  Journal.  As  another 
instance  of  a  diseodo  iniportcd  from  abroad,  an  eminent 
nurseryman  submitted  to  him  (Mr.  B.)  some  Camellia  leaves 
attacked  by  a  fungus  belonging  to  the  genus  Puccinia»  and 
on  kis  (Mr.  Berkeley's)  inquiring  if  the  plants  had  come  from 
T*niv.  he  "  '« informed  that  two  of  them  had,  and  from  these 


two  the  disease  had  spread  over  the  whole  collectuni.  He 
would  direct  the  attention  of  tJie  meeting  to  a  remarkable 
specimen  of  Arissema,  a  genus  closely  allied  to  Amm,  to  tiie 
Australian  Cephalotus  foUicularis,  a  very  remaricable  pliiit» 
and  more  pai^icularly  to  those  curious  plants,  the  oazra- 
cenias,  of  which  there  were  some  fine  specimens  exhibited. 
They  were  very  difficult  to  cultivate,  the  tubes  of  the  leaves 
going  off,  and  the  plants  consequently  fidling  to  produce 
their  flowers,  in  which  they  would  notice  the  carious  ex- 
pansion of  the  stigma.  It  had  been  supposed  that  these 
plants  were  peculiar  to  the  bog^  of  North  Carolina,  but  they 
had  also  been  found  in  Guiana.  There  were  one  or  two 
plants  at  the  meeting  closely  allied  to  Ai-oide«,  one  Anthn- 
rium  Scherzerianum  was  very  beautifiiL  He  wonld  also  call 
attention  to  the  Dracsnas  and  Imantophyllum  miniatmn, 
from  Mr.  Bull,  the  latter  being  a  distinct  variety  in  respect 
to  tho  size  of  its  truss.  There  was  a  very  curious  sort  of 
Gladiolus  from  Mr.  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  and  which  had 
formed  part  of  a  large  collection  irom  the  Cape  of  €k)od 
Hope.  It  was  so  unlike  any  Gladiolus  known,  that  doubts 
at  first  had  been  entertained  whether  it  was  really  so  or  net, 
but  a  botanical  examination  proved  it  to  be  so.  A  D17- 
monia  was  exhibited.  This  genus  was  closely  allied  to 
Gesnera,  and  a  curious  fact  had  been  stated  in  the  "Belgian 
Horticultural  Keview,"  that  the  pollen  of  Gesnera  coccmea 
would  retain  its  fertilising  power  for  two  or  three  yean. 
This  was  a  fact,  which  in  the  hands  of  cultivators  might  lead 
to  useful  results.  In  the  genus  Salix  he  might  remark,  the 
pollen  actually  retained  its  fertilising  power  longer  than  the 
seeds  their  vegetative  power.  Among  the  other  plants 
pointed  out  to  the  meeting,  were  Lomaria  L'Herminieri, 
Nephrodium  molle  cristatum,  a  grraceful  plant  allied  to 
Pyre  thrum,  and  called  Corona  de  Beg^a.  the  Elsagnnses 
from  Japan,  Peperomia,  Urceolina  aurea,  Mr.  Yeitch's  Ly- 
castes,  raised  by  Mr.  Dominy;  the  Chinese  Primulas  from 
Messrs.  Windebank  &  Kingsbury,  of  Southampton,  and  in 
one  of  the  flowers  of  whi^h  nearly  all  the  parts  were  changed 
into  new  flowers ;  Brahea  dulds,  a  new  Palm,  and  Lomatia 
olegantissima. 

Mr.  l^ateman  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  Mr.  Berkeley's 
having  taken  in  hand  the  sulject  of  Orchid  diseases,  as  Mr. 
Berkeley  stood  at  the  head  of  the  cryptogamic  police,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  that  justice  would  be  done  on  the 
culprits.  Mr.  Bateman  then  called  attention  to  the  two 
Dendrobhims  which  he  that  day  exhibited,  as  affording  a 
lesson  to  Orchid  growers  not  to  be  discouraged  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  flrst  flowers  of  newly-introduced  Orchids. 
When  D.  lutecium,  which  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Low  a 
year  or  two  ago,  first  bloomed,  there  were  only  two  weak 
flowers ;  those  present  could  see  what  it  was  now,  it  had  been 
in  flower  six  weeks,  and  had  it  not  been  cut  it  ^as  likely 
enough  to  have  lasted  six  more.  Almost  all  our  best  OrcHids 
when  they  first  flowered  appeared  hardly  worth  cxhibithig. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  it  was  intended  to  have 
held  a  dis'3ussion  on  fruit  and  floral  awards,  but  so  mveh 
tioie  had  been  taken  up  by  the  lecture  on  the  snljects 
bofon^  tiio  meeting  that  the  discussion  must  be  defened  to 
that  day  fortnight. 

Mr.  William  Paul  then  delivered  a  very  interestiBg  and 
excellent.lecture  on  the  cultivation  of  spring  flowers,  mvidiig 
his  subject  into  two  heads — hardy  spring  flowers  blooming 
from  February  to  May,  and  hothouse  spring  flowers,  or  those 
requiring  the  protection  of  glass  to  bloom  at  that  ocasoB. 
Mr.  Paul's  lecture  closed  with  some  remarks  on  forcing,  and 
a  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  him,  the  meeting 
concluded,  the  Chaii-man  announcing  that  the  next  meeting 
would  be  held  on  the  4th  of  April. 


ME.    W.    PAULAS    snow   OF   SPBIKG   FLOWERS. 

This  is  held  in  a  glazed  apartment  adjoining  fhftt 
devoted  to  the  weekly  shows,  and  a  very  excellent  display 
there  is,  consisting  of  splendid  Hyacinths,  mostly  of  the 
same  kinds  as  those  which  obtained  the  first  prise  at  tlie 
Kegent's  Park,  besides  Camellias,  Epacris,  BhododendMOft 
flowering  Peaches,  Eriostemons,  Tulips,  Naxcisaiis  joinar,  A 
very  good  kind  for  edging,  and  cat  Boses.  Thuee  sn^eetstfi 
to  be  replaced  from  time  to  time  with  oUMra^  ao  as  to  nii** 
tain  a  gay  appearance  throughout  the  month,  and  theaaiA^ 
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8d«k  a  laiaoa  in  eginng  gudaaimg  will  do  well  to  inspect  the 
exlvUbition  of  mm  eo  competent  to  instruct  in  the  art. 


TIBST  SPBINa  SHOW. 

Thu  was  held  on  Saturday  the  25th,  and  never  since  the 
Sodetj  first  commenced  such  shows  has  there  been  one  so 
yaaed*  so  interesting,  and  in  CTery  respect  so  well  calculated 
to  advance  the  tme  interests  of  horticulture  as  that  which 
we  have  now  to  report.  From  the  Begent's  Park  Show 
having  so  immediate  preceded  it,  that  at  South  Kensing- 
ton was  in  some  of  its  features  necessarily  a  repetition,  but 
a  repetition  under  vastly  more  favourable  circumstances; 
for  even  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  canvas  in  prefer- 
ence to  permanent  glazed  structures  must  admit  that  the 
latter  are  infinitely  more  comfortable  for  spring  exhibitions, 
especially  in  such  a  March  as  the  present. 

And  now  of  the  Show.  Hyacinths,  of  course,  were  the 
principal  object ;  and  in  the  collections  from  Mr.  W.  Paul 
and  Messrs.  Cutbush  among  nurserymen,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Highgate  among  amateurs,  ri^^ht  worthily  were  they  repre- 
sented. For  eighteen  Mr.  Paul  was  first  with  splendid 
spikes  of  Von  Schiller,  Macaulay,  Solfaterre,  Koh-i-Noor, 
Jmss  Nightingale,  all  various  shades  of  red ;  that  rich  deep- 
coloured  variety  brought  out  last  year  by  the  exhibitor — 
King  of  the  Blues ;  Garrick,  Van  Speyk,  Charles  Dickens, 
and  Grand  Lilas,  paler  shades  of  blue ;  Feruck  Khan,  and 
Prince  Albert,  both  nearly  approaching  to  black,  the  latter 
a  very  fine  spike  of  its  kind ;  and  in  blush  and  whites, 
Tubiflora,  Gigantea,  Seraphine.  Grandeur  ti  Merveille,  and 
Alba  Maxima.  Messrs.  Cutbush  came  second ;  tUeir  collection 
ooutained  two  very  conspicuous  white-eyed,  blue-fiowering 
kinls — viz.,  Lyrd  Palmerston,  which,  though  bearing  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  similarity  in  its  general  character  to  some 
other  kinds,  has  a  rich  azure  tint  entirely  its  own;  and 
Angus,  a  better  known  flower  of  a  deeper  hue,  and  having 
the  white  eye  even  more  conspicuous  than  the  preceding. 
Bobert  Fortune,  another  new  variety,  fully  justified  the 
appreciation  of  it  entertained  last  year,  for  the  spike  was 
fine,  and  no  doubt  when  older  bulbs  are  obtained  will  be 
finer  still.  Haydn,  another  of  the  mauve  class,  was  also 
fine ;  and  there  was  an  excellent  spike  of  Ida,  yellow. 

In  the  Amateur's  Class  for  six  kinds,  two  of  each,  Mr. 
Younff,  gardener  to  E.  Bajclay,  Esq.,  Highgate,  was  first 
with  Mimosa  (violet  blue),  Macanlay,  Von  Schiller,  Van 
Speyk,  Grandeur  ii  Merveille,  and  Madame  Van  der  Hoop ; 
the  second  prize  was  withheld ;  and  Mr.  Higgs,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Barchard,  Putney  Heath,  was  third. 

The  class  fcr  six  kinds,  was  open  both  to  nurserymen  and 
amateurs,  and  here  Messrs.  Cutbush  took  the  first  prize 
with  Von  Schiller,  Macaulay,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sera- 
phine, Marie,  and  Grand  Lilas;  Mr.  Youti*^  second;  and 
Mr.  Paul  thu'd,  the  whole  of  the  sjnkes  exhibited  being  good. 

Hyacinths  grown  in  windows,  in  pots  or  glasses,  exhibited 
no  improvement  on  last  year.  We  have  seen  many  better 
under  similar  circumstances.  Perhaps  after  seeing  the  mag- 
nificent spikes  grown  in  pots  by  Messrs.  Paal  and  Cutbush, 
people  are  afraid  to  come  forward.  As  it  was,  Mr.  Bartlett, 
Hammersmith,  was  first,  his  Queen  Victoria,  La  Dame  du 
Lac,  Charles  Dickens,  and  Grandeur  h  Merveille,  being  by 
lar  th'i  best  exhibited ;  Mr.  S.  Young,  Highgate,  was 
second  ;  and  Miss  Fortune  third,  the  last  having  the  only 
exhibit  >n  of  Hyacintlis  in  glasses. 

New  Hyacinths  from  Messrs.  Cutbush,  who  were  first, 
consisted  of  Thorwaldsen,  marbled  pale  blue,  shown  last 
spring ;  Cuvier,  pale  blue,  with  indigo  stripe  in  the  centre 
of  each  petal ;  La  Frant^aise,  a  largo-belled  white  variety ; 
Hogarth  and  Gertrude,  rosy  pink.  Mr.  W.  Paul's  consisted 
of  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  pale  porcelain  blue,  with 
fine  spike  and  bells — a  variety  of  decided  merit ;  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  rosy  pink,  with  white  eye  and  compact  in  spike; 
Goliath,  pink,  fine  bells ;  Prince  Albert,  crimson,  with  a 
scarlet  tinge  on  the  outside  of  the  tube;  and  Leviathan, 
with  large  white  bells,  having  a  slight  rosy  tinge,  and  alto- 
gether an  attractive  variety.  Doubtless  another  season 
when  older  bulbs  shall  have  been  obtained  the  above  va- 
rieties will  be  seen  to  much  greater  advantage  as  regards 
their  size  of  spike,  but  judging  from  them  as  exhibited 
Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  and  Le- 
viathan appeared  the  moet  desirable. 


Large  collections  were  exhibited  both  by  Mr.  Paul  and 
Messrs.  Cutbush,  and  less  numerous  ones  by  Mr.  Macintoehy 
of  Hammersmith,  and  Mr.  Young.  In  Mr.  Paul's,  which 
was  first,  we  remarked  Garibaldi,  a  fine  deep  crimson; 
Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  whites; 
L'Espoia,  primrose  yellow ;  and  Due  de  Malakoff  in  its  two 
forms,  the  one  buff,  the  other  distinctly  striped  with  bright 
lose,  and  so  unlike  that  one  could  easily  believe  them  to  be 
distinct  varieties.  Messrs.  Cutbush,  who  were  second,  had 
also  a  large  and  excellent  collection,  but  to  enumerate  all 
that  were  fine,  or  even  a  few  of  each  colour,  would  occupy 
more  space  than  we  could  afford. 

Early  Tulips  were  also  shown  in  great  perfection,  both  in 
twelves  and  in  collections  of  upwards  of  a  hundred,  bj 
Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Paul,  the  former  being  first  and  t<he 
latter  second  in  each  case.  The  best  kinds  exhibited  were 
White  Pottebakker;  Roi  Pepin,  white,  fiaked  with  red; 
Keizerkroon,  yellow  and  red ;  Archduc  d'Autriche,  fine 
crimson  and  yellow ;  Proserpine,  violet  rose ;  Kose  Luisante, 
Cramoisie  Royale,  Yellow  Prince,  Standard  Boyal,  and 
Vermilion  Brilliant.  Among  double  sorts  New  Yellow 
Tournesol,  Tournesol,  and  Duke  of  York,  red  and  white,  were 
the  finest.  In  the  Amateurs*  Class,  Mr.  Young,  Highgate, 
was  first ;  Mr.  Bartlett,  Hammersmith,  second ;  and  Mr.  Ford, 
Highgate,  third. 

Crocuses  were  exhibited  in  splendid  condition  bv  Mr.  W. 
Paul,  who  was  first;  and  Messrs.  Cutbush  second.  Mam- 
moth, white,  was  by  far  the  best  of  its  colour ;  Prince  Albert 
occupied  a  similar  position  as  regards  blues ;  Cloth  of  Silver 
was  the  finest  striped  kind ;  and  Golden  Yellow  appeared 
to  be  the  most  useful  yellow.  Good  collections  also  cam^ 
from  Mr.  Bartlett  and  Mr.  Young,  who  were  first  and  second 
in  the  Amateurs*  Class. 

Roses  in  pots  were  shown  both  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
and  Mr.  W.  Paul.  Among  those  of  the  former  we  remarked 
fine  examples  of  Maurice  Bernardin,  Victor  Verdier,  Le 
Rhone,  Alba  Rosea  (very  pretty  in  colour).  Baron  Adolphe 
de  Rothschild,  Charles  Lefebvre,  and  Lord  Clyde;  whilst 
among  Mr.  W.  Paul's  were  John  Hopper,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Senateur  Vaisse,  with  several  fine  blooms,  and  numerous 
buds  of  Anna  AlexiefT,  &c.  Several  boxes  containing  ex- 
cellent blooms  of  the  above  and  numerous  other  varieties 
came  from  the  same  exhibitors. 

Cut  blooms  of  Camellias  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Trussler, 
gardener  to  J.  Kay,  Esq.,  Esq.,  Hoddesdon,  Messrs.  Lee, 
Hammersmith,  and  Mr.  Paul.  Among  them  were  several 
very  good  examples  of  the  old  Double  White,  Fimbriata, 
Elegans,  Donckelaari,  Colvilli,  Eclipse,  carnation  fiaked; 
Jenny  Lind,  a  beautiful  blush  white ;  Picturata,  &c.  Firsts 
second,  and  third  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  above  exhibi- 
tors in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named.  Messrs.  Lee 
and  Mr.  Bull  likewise  exhibited  Camellias  in  bloom,  and 
received  second  prizes. 

Of  miscellaneous  collections  of  flowering  plants  the  beet 
came  from  Messrs.  Lee  and  Bull.  Among  the  subjects  ex- 
hibited by  the  former  were  Medinilla  magpiifica  with  five 
spikes  of  fiowers,  Boronia  pinnata,  Hedaroma  fuchsioides  in 
good  bloom,  an  Oncidium,  Azaleas,  and  Dendrobium  nobile; 
whilst  Mr.  Bull  contributed  Medinilla,  Camellias,  Azaleas, 
Dracaenas,  Imantophyllum,  and  several  of  the  plants  which 
had  been  exhibited  at  the  Floral  Committee  meeting  of 
the  preceding  Tuesday,  also  the  curious  Marcgravia  rotun- 
difolia. 

Miscellaneous  subjects  consisted  of  a  splendid  collection 
of  Cyclamens  from  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson ;  Lilies  of  the 
Valley  from  Mr.  Paul  and  Mr.  Bartlett;  Narcissus  from 
Messrs.  Cutbush ;  six  plants  of  tree  Mignonette  trained  on 
wire  and  in  good  bloom,  from  Mr.  Higgs,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Bairchard ;  Rhododendron  Countess  of  Haddington  from  Mr. 
Parker ;  Azaleas  and  Primulas  from  Mr.  Todman ;  the 
splendid  new  Azalea  Stella  (orange  scarlet  and  violet)  in 
fine  bloom  from  Mr.  Veitch ;  a  neatly-filled  plant  case  from 
Mr.  Bull;  Horse  Chestnuts  rooted  in  glasses  from  Miss 
Lane ;  bouquets  and  baskets  of  spring  flowers  from  Mr. 
Lucking  and  Mr.  Greeves;  and  ornamental  fiower-pote, 
baskets,  &c.,  in  Etruscan  ware  from  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co. 

From  Mr.  Hannan,  gardener  to  J.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Cy- 
farthfa  Castle,  came  two  good  Pines ;  from  Mr.  Shuter,  gar- 
dener to  the  Earl  of  Wilton,  Heaton  Park,  Manchester, 
bunches  of  Lady  Downe's  Grape  ripe  in  October  lait;  and 
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from  Hr.  Miller,  Coombe  Abbey,  the  Hune  Tuie^  ripe  vn 
Augnat  last,  and  in  bcth  insUnoea  the  Qrapas  were  in  et- 
odlent  condition — another  proof  how  valnable  Uiis  Toriety 
ia  for  late-keeping.  Ur.  Miller  Bent  in  addition  &  diab  <]f 
Dwuf  Kidney  Beans. 

The  greatest  cniiositiei,  hoirever,  were  the  two  plants  bf 


imon  Aucuba  in  fruit  from  Mr.  Laing  which  n..^ 
noticed  lut  week,  and  a  frnit  of  Ficue  Cooperi  ripened  in 
tho  Socie^B  garden  at  Chiawick  and  very  ornamental  in 
AmeaitJioe,  being  red  mottled  and  apeckled  with  jeUowioh 
mute,  bnt  whether  it  is  edible  or  not  baa  not  as  yet  been 
asoerUined. 


CHEAP  C0N8EEVAT0RT  DECOitATION  IK 
WINTEE. 

Thx  subject  of  flowera  for  the  winter  decoration  of  the 
-conaerratory  having  been  lately  broug-ht  forward  in  your 
oolurons,  and  as  it  ia  one  well  worth  following  up,  I  will 
with  your  pcFtniBBioD  briefly  atate  what  I  generally  find  the 
beet  for  the  pnrpoee,  and  I  hope  to  see  many  more  como 
forward  and  do  the  aame. 

Freaaming  that  the  Chrysantbemnms  have  lasted  till  the 
be^Dning  of  December,  I  generally  grow  a,  good  qasntity 
of  Piimnlos  in  32-Bized  pots,  and  with  a  little  pushing  they 
always  come  in  about  that  time,  and  last  a  long  while  : 
also  a  good  batch  of  early  Camellias,  Deutzia  gracilis,  whicli 
I  consider  to  be  first-rate,  and  a  nice  sprinkUng  of  Epacris  : 
BO  that  with  Frimulaa  for  pink  or  rose  colour,  CamelliaB  fov 
BOarlet  and  white,  DeutEias  with  their  beautiful  feathery 
blooms,  and  the  various  shades  of  Epacris,  I  generally 
manage  to  have  flowers  till  oiler  Chtiatmas. 

For  January  X  always  depend  upon  early-sown  Cinerarias, 
Olcse-potted,  and  kept  near  the  glass,  forced  bulbs,  of  sorta, 
and  Crocuses  in  particular,  also  Mignonette,  forced  Azaleas, 
Fpiphyllums,  of  sorts;  Polygalas,  in  small  pota;  PrimuU, 
nivalis,  Correas,of  aorta.  Begonia  fuchsioides,  in  small  pote. 
and  hsrdened-ofr  gradually ;  forced  Koses,  Acacias,  and 
Cytiauses,  early -fioweiing  Heaths.  Aotua  gracilis,  Lobelis. 
Foitonians,  first-rate,  and  small  plnntB  of  the  various 
bedding  Geioniums,  forced  Rhododendrons,  Calceolarias, 
Salvia  patens  and  fulgene.  These  with  a  few  stove  plants 
sparingly  iatroduced  form  the  supply  for  flowers  till  the  end 
of  February,  alter  which  time  there  is  no  lack  of  material  to 
ohoose  from ;  and  for  foliage  I  have  Araucarias,  of  sorts. 
CamellisB,  and  Oranges,  with  the  various  Betinosporas.— -  , 
Bdbntwood,  P,  D. 


THE  ART  OF  CHOPPING. 

Chofpinq  is  an  art,  and  one  that  is  not  to  be  acquired  in 
a  day.  Thoae  who  have  handled  the  axe  from  earliest  child- 
hood, and  become  familiar  with  its  management,  have  little 
idea  of  the  awkwardness  felt  by  those  who  make  their  first 
Attempt  at  chopping,  after  having  arrived  at  mature  yean. 
However,  with  a  littlo  perseverance,  the  art  may  soon  be 
acquired  by  poities  who  have  been  accustomed  to  handle 
tools  of  a  very  ditfarent  description.  There  is,  however,  a 
gieat  diflereuce  in  the  facility  and  effectiveness  with  which 
people  handle  the  ore.  One  man  will  chop  much  faster  and 
more  neatly  than  another.  Nor  is  it  merely  a  question  of 
muscular  atrength.  Skill  has  far  more  to  do  with  it.  A 
smaU  man,  possessing  apparently  but  little  strength,  will 
often  chop  twice  ns  much  as  a  burly,  powerful  fellow,  who 
"hasn't  got  the  hang  of  it,"  as  back sivood- men  would  say. 
It  Udifiicult  to  preaeiibo  rules  for  handling  the  axe  properly. 
An  easy  swing  obtained  by  itraighteuing  the  back  at  every 
sljroke.  and  throwing  tbe  oio  well  up  into  the  air  ;  a  straight 
aim;  firm  groap  of  the  handle  hilt  in  one  hand,  and  quick, 
free  motion  with  the  other ;  perfect  elasticity  in  tbe  arms  ; 
and  the  avoidance  of  all  stiff,  rigid  movements  ; — these  are 
the  chief  reqnirements.  But,  afler  all,  there  is  a  certain 
knack  which  only  intuitivo  perception  and  intelligent  prac- 
tice cos  give.  We  are  not  sure  but  the  true  cbopper,  like 
the  true  poet,  is  "  bora,  not  made." 

Much  labour  is  avoided  by  making  a  careful  examination 
>f  the  gronnd  and  timber  before  beginning,  and  eapeciollr 
■certajnlng  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  in  spring 


This  will  someUmai  be  indiCAtsd  by  a.  lUgU 
lean  on  the  part  of  the  treea,  and  more  distinotly,  pta^ofm, 
by  the  inclination  of  the  t<^M.  In  oommenoing  a  piece  <f 
chopping,  the  largest  and  most  unmanageable  tiee  shonld 
be  felled  flrst,  and  if  the  prevailing  wind  be  from  nortii- 
west,  the  tree  should,  if  possible,  bs  moda  to  &11  towatds 
the  south-east.  Then  W  carelUly  cnttang  the  rest  of  ths 
trees  within  reach  of  this  first  tree  Uiey  will  all  fyi  with  their 
tops  on  the  first  tree  felled,  the  trunks  Gnming  Torioiw 
aisles  with  that  of  the  flrst  tree  ohi^ped  down.  As  Mch 
tree  is  felled,  the  branches  should  be  all  out  oflf  so  as  to 
form  a  compact  mass.  Where  the  dmber  is  thiek  tbsM 
heaps  will  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  close  enough  to  walk  over 
through  the  entire  extent  of  the  fallow.  When  a  tree  la 
bent  BO  as  to  fall  the  wrong  way,  it  will  often  reach  another 
row,  or  if  the  inclination  be  not  too  decisive  its  oonise  m« 
be  directed  by  the  use  of  a  "  spring  pole,"  aa  it  is  called. 
This  is  a  light,  tough  pole,  about  26  fMt  long,  with  a  strong 
sharp  spike  in  the  small  end,  protected  from  splitting  by  a 
ferule.  When  used,  it  is  placed  on  the  side  of  the  tree  oppo- 
site to  that  towards  which  the  tree  abonid  &J1,  1)he  S{uk» 
thrust  into  the  tree  about  20  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the 
bottom  end  jerked  toward  the  stomp  of  tbe  tree.  A  small 
rope  may  be  attached  about  half  way  up  the  pole  and  fastened 
round  ths  stump  below  the  place  where  itisbeingcut  off.  By 
doing  this  tightly,  the  pole  will  bend,  and  all  ite  elasticity 
be  made  to  contribute  toward  fortnng  the  tree  to  (all  in  the 
desired  direction.  Tbe  use  of  the  "  epring-pola  "  requires 
much  judgment  and  caution.  A  tree  will  oaaally  frJl  on  that 
aide  of  tbe  stauip  which  is  cut  ths  lowest.  If  it  be  desired  to 
throw  a  tree  in  a  given  direction,  let  it  be  first  out  on  that 
side  3  or  4  inches  lower  down  than  on  the  other  side^ 
and  it  wdl  surely  &11  ss  intended,  nnlesa  the  wind  ia  008- 
trary,  or  the  tree  leans.  These  circumstances  mnst  alwi^ 
be  token  into  accountat  the  outset  to  prevent  mistakes  and 
avoid  accident.  The  direction  in  which  the  ehipe  fly  and  the 
line  they  form  as  they  lie  on  the  ground  will  indicate  where 
the  tree  will  fall.  Care  most  be  taken  and  judgment 
exercised  in  felling  trees  to  prevent  mishaps.  Accidents 
occur  through  jgnoranco  or  catetessness,  and  there  sre  few 
cases  in  which  injury  is  dona  by  the  falling  ot  branches,  or 
the  tree  going  in  tbe  wrong  direction,  that  tbe  chopper  is 
not  to  blame.  Many  act  very  reoklesaly,  aapMially  when 
tbe  tree  gets  lodged  in  an  adjacent  tree.  In  soeh  a  ease 
great  caution  should  be  used,  no  risks  run,  and  no  has^ 
mesaure  attempted.  Better  take  a  little  more  time  than 
hazard  life  or  limb. 

Before  closing  these  remarks  about  chopping,  it  n^  be- 
nacful  to  say  something  about  the  axs,  and  ths  mode  (^ 
"hanging"  it,  as  it  is  called.  The  annexed  figure  re^«- 
eents  an  aie  ready  for  use : — a  is  the  pol^ 
which  is  often  mode  of  ateal ;  b  is  the 
edge;  c  the  steel j  d  the  outside conwi t 
B  the  inside  corner;  r  the  eye  thzoilgfa. 
which  the  helve  or  handle  passes,  and  ma 
which  it  ia  wedged  ;  a  is  the  lielvs  ec 
handle,  h  is  the  hilt  of  the  helve  er 
handle.  The  dotted  lines  represent  Oa 
angle  of  the  axe  and  helve,  and  show  how 
the  axe  should  bo  hung.  Axes  ore  made 
of  different  sizes  andweights.  choppers  am 
not  agreed  as  to  whether  a  light  or  heavj 
axe  is  the  more  effective.  Perhaps  it  de- 
pends somewhat  on  theworkman.  Aaloir 
chopper  can  nss  to  advantage  a  heavier 
axe  than  a  man  who  is  quiek  in  Ids  move- 
ments, while  the  latter  will  make  np  ia  Ilia 
number  of  his  blows  for  the  li^taesi  of 
the  tool  he  works  with.  A  goad  helve  or 
handle  is  very  necessary  in  order  to  be  plea- 
sant and  effective  for  work.  Inmaajoasar 
it  BO  happens  that  tbe  chopper  must 
make  his  own  helve.  This  ia  itot  an  easy 
task.  Many  a  good  meduudo  eanaot 
make  a  helve  fit  to  chop  witli,  Onr  apaoe 
will  but  admit  of  a  soggeetion  or  twe  IB 
reference  to  this  point.  In  the  flnt  jljfn, 
the  helve  mnst  be  flat  or  rather  oval,  oa  a  roosd  bdrc  vH 
turn  in  the  hand,  and  is  natthsr  pleasant  nor  muH  to  vrwf 
with.     The  shape  wiU  be  better  undeMtood  by  th»  blip  d 
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ioQowiiig  diagism,  whidi  irill  alio  be  ft  piide  in  ni*kii^| 
kdve: — Abaat  2  Btat  8  inchM  in  len^rth  from  a  to  i  will 
■nit  moat  men.  It  ia  well,  if  it  cui  be  done,  to 
t>ke  m  good  helve  u  ■  model,  bnt  if  tbia  OMinot 
be  done,  *  pattern  c&n  b«  mode  in  a  few 
minatee  out  of  a  thin  piece  of  board,  as  shown 
b;  the  dotted  linee.  At  a  it  Bhoold  be  about 
3  inchee  wide,  and  at  b  aboat  Si  inches  wide. 
At  e  aboat  6  inchea  &aui  the  end  near  a,  make 
a  mark  for  the  most  prominent  poinL  At  D 
make  another  mark  abont  two-thirds  of  the 
distance  from  a  to  &.  Li  E  make  another 
mark  6  oi  7  incbes  &om  i.  The  shape  should 
be  marked  out  with  a  peecil,  as  near^  like  the 
figure  as  possible,  and  then  it  should  be  ont 
out  very  carefnllj  and  exactly-  Tough  hickory 
is  the  best  wood  for  a  helve.  Bive  ont  a  piece 
and  dress  it  four  square,  as  thick  at  the  Urge 
end  as  the  hilt,  and  wide  enough  to  mark 
the  shape  with  a  pencil  by  the  pattern.  Then 
with  such  tools  aa  may  be  at  command,  reduce 
it  to  proper  shape  and  dimensions.  Drawing- 
knife,  amootbing-plane,  spoke-shave,  rasp,  and 
sand-paper,  are  most  convenient,  bat  some- 
timesall  these  are  not  within  reach.  In  laying 
the  pattern  on  the  stick  let  the  part  at  e  £  be 
towards  the  bark,  and  the  port  at  D  towards  the 
beart  of  tbe  tree.  Then  if  the  helve  springs 
no  mischief  will  be  done,  but  rather  good, 
e  if  it  springs  sidewaya  it  will  be  worthless  for  chopping 
■oaea.  in  hanging  the  aie,  as  it  is  termed — i.e.,  putting 
handle  in,  it  ia  neceaaary  to  have  the  edge  range 
tlj  with  tbe  centre  of  the  hilt,  and  also  to  have  the 
tbe  centre  of  tbe  eye,  and  the  centre  of  the  blade,  at 
t  anglea. — (Cmuula  farmer, ) 


OXALIS  COBNICTJLATA  RUBRA. 

Ui  indebted  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Archsrfield 
lens,  N.B..  for  a  stock  of  this  beautiful  miniature  Oialis, 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  plant  in  question,  I  am 
id  to  corroborate  his  statements  in  its  favour;  ii  will 
me  a  general  favourite  with  the  ladies,  if  not  I  shall  be 
tly  deceived.  For  edging  pnrposea  in  narrow  borders 
ubII  beds,  there  is  no  plant  of  its  colour  so  admirably 
ted.  It  ia  compact  in  habit,  rarely  exceeding  from  4  to 
•h.ea  high,  with  foliage  resembling  the  Quest  tinted  Beet, 
inrpasaiiig  the  PerilJa  in  my  estimatioii.  In  its  yoangar 
'the  it  resembles  the  Amoranthns  melancholicus  ruber, 
w  it  odvoDces  the  foliage  asBuming  a  darker  tint.  It 
es  freely  at  any  Beaaon,  as  freely  as  a  Verbena,  and  will 
the  same  winter  treatment,  or  it  may  be  raised  from 
,  but  it  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  secure  seed,  owing 
10  extreme  irritability  of  the  seed-vesaels  cbaracteristio 
is  class  of  plants.  If  it  is  desirable  to  save  seed  place 
plant  on  a  large  sheet  of  clean  paper,  and  allow  the 
'Teasels  to  burst  unaided,  when  the  seed  can  be  collected 
aown  at  once.  I  have  raiaed  some  hundreda  of  aeedlings 
winter,  which  will  make  good  plants  by  May.  I  do  not 
cate  this  mode  of  propaitatiOQ  where  there  ia  a  good 
[  on  hand ;  but  with  a  scarce  plant  we  are  all  anxious 
gb  to  make  tbe  moat  of  it.  Thia  will  prove  a  most 
il  plant  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  rain  not  affecting  it  in- 
ualy  in  the  least,  but  rather  the  contrary,  and  after  a 
watering  it  looks  all  the  more  brilliant.  To  those  who 
Dt  possess  it.  I  say.  Secure  it  as  soon  aa  possible. — Joen 
mOTOS,  Wrotham  Parti,  BameU 


GLASS  EXCESSIVELY  BRITTLE. 
iumoT  but  think  mnch  of  tbe  sheet  glass  now  used  is 
irfectly  annealed,  or  otberwiae  badly  manufactured.  It 
<  be  expected  that  a  certain  amount  of  breakage  will 
r  dnring  frost,  particularly  if  the  laps  of  the  panes  are 
sige,  became  a  drop  of  water  when  frozen  most  occupy 
I  apace  than  when  in  a  liqnid  form.  But  I  have  ob- 
9d  panea  of  glass  craok  gradually  from  edge  to  edge  of 


I  hare  oonveiBed  on  the  mbgect  sown  at  a  Iom  to  aoooont 
for  mneh  of  the  breakage  wuchoooun  in  Uieir  glaaa-hwMW, 
and  I  think  it  well  to  call  attention  to  tba  aattject.  Perbapa 
some  of  yoor  nnmeroos  reader*  who  are  oompetant  to  gire 
an  opinion,  may  be  induced  to  give  na  infbrmation. 

I  know  one  large  builder  who  haa  lately  ohanged  his 
market  for  glaas,  Rom  an  Oea-  that  what  he  haa  purehaMCl 
breaks  more  than  he  expected.  The  glaas  in  question  is 
mode  at  one  of  the  largest  mann&wtories  in  the  countzy, 
and  the  fir;t  feeling  of  ^saatiafbction  was  produced  by  its 
excessive  bardnesa,  rendering  it  difficult  to  cut,  and  apml- 
ing  BO  many  of  the  men's  dumonds.  It  appears  co  me  s 
very  important  question,  because  if  the  reason  of  glaaa 
breaking  is  because  it  is  not  well  annealed  after  being 
mannfactursd,  it  is  clear  that  extra  strength  will  give  no 
guarantee  against  loss  by  breakage. — J.  £.  Piabson,  CAilwslI. 


MBSSB8.  CCTBUSH  &  SON'S  HTACINTH 

SHOW. 

This  commenced  on  Tuesday  last,  and  will  continue  ope4 

^  till  the  1st  of  next  month,  affording  arare  treat  to  the  loT«n 

,  of  flowers.  With  Messrs.  Cutbnsh  the  Hyacinth  is  an  olgeot 

of  special  attention,  and  the  reputation  which  they  aair^ 

,  acquiredin  connection  with  its  culture,  is  sufficient  guarantee 

that  the  display  which  they  annually  and  freely  offer  to  the 

public,  is  of  no  ordinai'y  degree  of  merit ;  and  tlus  season  Um 

'  show  is  ftilly  eqnal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  former  yeaia. 

In  the  red  class  of  Hyacinths,  there  were  some  noble 


liant  in  colour;  La  Prophite,  Princess  Ctotbilde,  and  ll 
Beecher  Stowe,  were  also  fine.  In  double  varieties  of  t^ 
same  colour,  Duke  of  Wellington,  very  pale  nwe,  was  the 
most  attractive,  while  for  a  deeper  shade  there  were  Siisannah 
Maria,  and  Koh-i-Noor.  In  luues.  Lord  Palmerston  was,  of 
course,  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  whilst  Thorwaldeen  is 
another  variety  of  first-olasa  merit,  having  very  large  marbled 
blue  bells.  Grand  Lilas,  Couronne  de  Cells,  Bleu  Aimable, 
Marie,  and  Van  Speyk  and  Qaniok,  double,  may  be  added 
as  sorts  of  well-established  merit.  Argus,  too,  is  pleaaing 
as  a  white-eyed  kind.  In  mauve,  with  the  exception  of 
Itobert  Fortune, which  made  ita  appearance  last  yoar.E^dn 
ia  tbe  best.  In  whites,  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  tad 
Madame  Van  der  Hoop,  were  very  fine,  also  Sir  Bulwer 
Lytton,  a  novel  double  variety,  with  large  bells  of  great 
substance,  and  in  colour  white,  with  a  tinge  of  pale  rose. 
Alba  Uaiima,  Mont  Bhwo,  Grandeur  i>  Merveille,  and 
Qigantoa,  white ;  Ida,  and  Duo  de  Malakoff,  yellow ;  General 
Havelock,  and  many  other  varieties,  were  aUo  worthily  n- 
preaented.  The  only  novelty  not  before  seen  was  Hogarth 
a  soft  pink,  which  promiaes  to  be  a  desirable  kind,  Aa 
usual  the  back  of  the  house  was  SUed  with  Faiiy  Boaes' 
Cytisus,  Aialeaa,  Heaths,  Pelargoninma,  CamelliaB,  and 
other  flowering  i^ante,  whilst  the  early  Tulips  added  not  » 
little  to  the  general  effect. 


WORK  FOB  THE  WEEK. 


thoogh  no  ic 


i^KSing  and  levelling  the  ground  between  the  plants, 
suckers  to  be  reduced  to  Uiree  on  each  stock,  and  if  a  new 
plantation  ia  made,  the  suckers  to  be  planted  three  in  a 
patch,  3  feet  frvm  pateb  to  patch,  and  ii  feet  from  row  to 
row.  Jipiira<ftt»,the  generalspringdressing,  if  not  yetdone, 
should  no  longer  be  delayed,  as  the  roots  will  now  begin  to 
grow.  Broceofi,  a  little  early  Purple  and  early  White  may  be 
sown  for  autumn  use ;  but  Cape  and  Grange's  almost  super- 
sede the  nae  of  any  other  sorts  for  tliat  season.  Bruttilt 
SpraiUt,  make  a  sowing  if  not  already  done.  CaidiJIoviert, 
earth-up  the  early-planted  as  aoon  aa  it  can  be  done,  so  aa 
to  prevent  the  wind  blowing  them  about  and  loosening  them. 
Citeumieri,  take  advantage  of  a  fine  day  to  draw  the  earth 
round  tbe  bills  after  it  haa  lain  a  day  or  two  by  the  side  of 
the  fr^une  to  become  warm.  Do  not  press  it  down  round  tha 
plant  Aa  aoon  ss  the  heat  begins  to  fail,  fork-up  and  add 
to  the  lining,  or  if  the  beat  ia  entirely  gone,  renew   tho 
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lialiig'.  After  ft  contuiaftiioe  of  doll  weather,  the  plmtB  are 
flot  to  flag  for  the  first  ftw  dear  days,  when  thia  is  obBerretl 
ikaf  may  be  slightly  shaded.  Herii,  should  now  he  pro- 
MgiAed,  Bseds  being  town  of  the  annual  sorts  and  snch  as 
do  not  supply  outtinga  or  admit  of  being  dirided.  Poialoet, 
pnt  in  the  main  crops  where  the  ground  is  in  g^od  working 
(»der.  I^ant  in.  trenches  in  preference  to  dibbling  the  seta 
in.  SaJading,  keep  ap  a  saccessioa  by  sowing  once  a-week. 
Tonng  Radishes  may  be  drawn  firom  the  Ar&mes  where  they 
are  too  thick.  Spinach,  sow  a  few  rows  for  snccassion,  limit- 
ing the  supply  to  the  demand.  Tomatoes,  pot  them  as  they 
reqttire  it,  so  as  to  have  well-established  plants  by  the  time 
the  weather  will  permit  of  their  being  turned  oat,  for  if  »ery 
small  at  that  time,  they  seldom  ripen  their  friiit  well  before 
froat  sets  in. 

To  obtain  good  early  Qrapet  from  Vines  on  the  open  walls, 
all  that  is  necesaary  ia  eatabliahed  Vines,  a  common  hotbed 
frame  or  two  having  three  or  four  lights,  a  load  or  two  of 
dung  and  leaves,  and  a  few  slates  or  plain  tiles.  If  the  Tines 
are  pruned,  which  they  should  have  been  before  this  time,  ' 
make  a  bed  of  leaves  and  dung  of  the  size  of  the  fntme  abont 
4  or  5  feet  high,  nod  3  feet  ttom  the  wall.  Use  the  short 
dang  at  the  top,  and  put  on  the  fnme  immedisitely.  After 
the  heat  is  np,  fork  it  up  a  little  once  or  twice,  and  if  it 
becomes  dry  water  it  slightly.  After  the  violent  heat  has 
somewhat  subeided,  cat  notches  in  the  backs  of  the  frames 
and  bring  down  the  branches  of  the  Vines.  A  trellis  ahonld 
then  be  Sied  inside  at  about  6  inches  from  the  gloss,  to 
which  the  Vines  mnat  be  tied.  When  this  is  completed  close 
the  frame,  and  let  itsoremainnnleasthebed  is  very  hot.  when 
a  tittle  air  must  be  given  until  the  buds  beg^n  to  push,  aiteT 
which  they  must  have  air  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather.  When  the  buds  are  abont  breaking,  the  dung 
should  be  covered  with  slates  or  tiles  to  keep  down  eicesa  of 
heat  and  steam.  When  it  is  necessary  to  thin  the  Grapes,  the 
lights  may  be  drawn  off,  aa  also  for  stopping  and  thinning. 

VLOWBB   QAKDEN. 

Those  who  force  Neapolitan  Violets  should  ibr  the  neit 
Uirea  weeks  or  a  month  propagate  a  stock,  either  by  means 
(rf  cuttings  or  runners.  Look  well  to  recently  transplanted 
txees  and  slirubs,  especially  such  as  may  have  been  shEiken 
01  partially  uprooted  by  the  recent  high  winds.  When  the 
weather  shall  have  become  warmer,  a  sprinkling  overhead 
with  the  engine  on  the  evenings  of  dry  days  will  be  of  service 
to  large  evergreens.  Seeds  of  perennials  and  biennials  to 
be  Bown,  such  as  Waliaowers,  Sweet  Williams,  Polyanthuses, 
Canterbury  Bella,  Pinks,  Carnations,  and  Picoteea  for  flower- 
ing next  year ;  Heartsease,  Antirrhinum  a,  and  Sweut  Scabious 
sown  now  will  flower  in  the  autumn.  When  tlie  flower- 
stems  of  Auriculas  are  rising  an  abundance  of  air  should  be 
supplied  by  dj'Bwing  off  the  lights  every  fine  day,  and  re- 
pla^g  tbom  at  night,  covering  during  trotits  with  mats  or 
straw.  It  is  necessary  to  be  cautious  not  to  expose  the 
plants  too  hastily  to  the  sun  in  a  morning  after  frost,  but  to 
allow  every  appearance  of  it  to  vanish  before  they  are  un- 
covered. Sow  choice  Uanunculus  seed  in  ahoUow  pans  oi 
boxes,  cover  the  seeds  as  lightly  as  possible,  and  place  the 
pans  in  a  cool  frame. 


The  application  of  fresh  soil  and  humidity  will,  iu  many 
oases,  be  required  to  supply  the  necessities  of  growing  plants. 
Qreenhouse  plants  for  the  most  part  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  pot-room,  as  many  of  them,  particularly  the  soft- 
wooded  sorts,  are  free  growers;  but  the  tender  or  more 
weaklj-growing  kinds  must  be  shifted  with  caution  to  avoid 
overpotting.  When  repotting  plants  it  ia  generally  recom- 
mended to  use  the  aoil  in  a  rough  atate^that  is,  not  sifted, 
but  made  fine  by  rubbing  it  through  the  hands,  picking  out 
the  small  stonea,  Ac,  and  aleo  to  use  plenty  of  drainage. 
If  plants  were  to  be  treated  on  the  one-shift  system — that 
is,  removing  them  at  once  from  a  small  to  a  very  largo  pot, 
■nch  drainage  would  be  necessary  to  keep  the  mass  of  soil 
In  a  dry  and  healthy  state ;  fur  it  would  otherwise  become 
■odden  after  waterings  before  the  roots  had  made  much 
progress  ;  but  according  to  the  general  practice  of  shifting 

X>  the  next  larger  size  of  pot  so  much  drainage  with  a  porous 
»il  is  unnecesaary  at  this  season— at  the  approach  of  warm 

*■""""'"  "■  ia  a  disadvantage,  because  with  such  free  drain- 


age and  a  rough  ponins  aoH  the  watering-pot  mnrt  be  in 

frequent  use,  and  Mmost  at  the  same  time  that  the  water  ii 
applied  to  the  top  of  the  pot  it  is  seen  or  heard  to  pom  out 
at  the  bottom.  When  plants  arc  shifted  in  the  autumn  » 
porous  soil  is  then  more  necessary  to  keep  the  roots  in  a 
dry  healUiy  state  during  the  many  dull,  damp,  and  dreary 
weeks  of  winter,  but  now  so  maeb  porosity  is  not  necassaij, 
and,  therefore,  it  should  be  considered  and  acted  upon 
during  the  spring  and  summer  potting  of  plants.  If  speci- 
men phmta  are  in  good  health,  and  the  pots  well  filled  with 
roots,  fhey  will  grow  and  flouriah  all  the  better  if  they  now 
receive  a  liberal  ahift,  and  be  kept  rather  cloee  and  moist  tax 
a  short  time  until  they  make  fresh  roots,  when  they  loaj 
be  more  freely  exposed  to  sun  and  air.  It  is  necessary  to 
be  very  careful  not  to  give  too  much  water  to  recently- 
potted  plants  as  it  is  frequently  the  cause  of  their  death. 
Fuchsias  should  now  he  making  free  growth  in  the  warmeat 
part  of  the  greenhouse ;  to  be  syringed  overhead  every  fins 
afternoon,  stopped  if  long-jointed  to  form  compact  bushy 
plants,  but  if  intended  to  be  planted  along  the  sides  of 
walks  or  as  single  specimens  on  grass,  they  shonld  be  grown 
with  one  main  stem,  from  which  the  branches  will  spring 
all  round  and  form  fine  pyramidal  specimens  fbr  pleasure- 
ground  scenery.  Attention  to  be  paid  to  cleanliness  ineveiy 
particular  by  removing  dead  and  decaying  leaves,  keeping 
a  sharp  look-out  to  deatroy  green  fly  and  mildew. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  keep  up  a.  kindly  heat  in  the  cnt- 
ting-lrames,  to  top  aU  cuttings  that  have  taken  root  and  are 
beginning  to  grow.  The  autumn-struck  cuttings  that  wen 
potted  off  last  month  to  be  removed  to  a  oold  frame  or  pit, 
and  protected  from  frost. — W.  Kxamb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

Eebe  little  was  done  out  of  doors,  owing  to  the  frost, 
which  ranged  from  C  to  IG"  helow  freezing  on  the  three 
first  days  of  the  week.  A  good  opportunity  waa  preaented 
for  trenching  forSca-tal*  and  Asjiaragiit,  Notwithstanding 
the  coldness  of  the  weather.  Asparagus,  Sea-kale,  &c.  in 
the  open  ground,  are  moving  nicely,  and  the  long  tubolai 
roots  are  becoming  covered  with  fresh  spongiolea.  If  an 
opportunity  offers,  we  may  be  inclined  to  plant  a  place 
of  Asparagus  before  the  shoots  appear  above  ground, 
though  in  general  wc  prefer  planting  when  the  tops  are 
from  1  to  2  inches  in  length.  Howover,  this  does  not  much 
matter  if  the  roots  are  carefully  taken  up.  kept  moist,  aj 


roots  are  merely  taken  from  ono  part  of  the  garden  to 
another.  When  the  plants  are  sent  any  distance  it  will  be 
found  better  to  have  them  taken  up  just  as  the  roots  begin 
to  move,  and  before  the  tops  show  at  all  above  ground. 
Bemoved  a  lot  of  Sea-kde  from  Mushroom-house  into  a 
sheltered  shod,  where  it  can  be  hardened  off  gradually 
before  planting  again  in  the  open  aic.  If  this  is  not  done 
it  is  advisable  to  place  some  protection  over  the  heads  when 
planted  out  at  once.  It  ia  alnaya  wise  to  avoid  any  snddoi 
check  if  possible.  The  same  plants  of  Sea^kala  may  thus 
be  grown  and  forced  even  when  taken  up  a  long  time;  but 
it  ia  08  well  to  give  them  the  ensuing  and  the  sMOiid 
summer's  growth  before  takinj:;  them  up.  The  crown  enda 
will,  however,  do  very  well  the  next  winter,  bat  piecea  of 
the  root,  all  of  which  will  grow,  like  two  aumman"  growth. 
This  taking  up,  and  placing  the  roots  thickly  in  any  dark 
warm  place,  is  the  cleanest  and  moat  economical  mode  for 
having  this  delicate  vegctablo  early  in  winter.  Sooh  forced 
plonts,  as  stated  above,  should  be  well  hardened  off  before 
planting  them  out  again;  and  they  should  not  be  cropped 
too  hard^not  more  than  two  cuttings  on  the  average.  We 
hove  sometimes  taken  throe  and  four  cuttinga;  bnt  in  tlut 
case,  do  as  you  will,  the  old  roots  ore  of  hut  little  nse,  at  aU 
tliostrengthis  taken  out  of  them.  Shuborfr  stools,  fimad  and 
hardened  off,  may  also  he  divided  and  planted  in  tha  Mwne 
way.  They  wiU  just  grow  slower  at  Bret  than  old  plants  ta 
the  ground,  taken  up  and  divided.  Now  ia  a  good  tame  Itt 
that  operation,  as  the  buds  can  now  be  well  irnn.  hbI  M 
stools  may  be  divided  into  pieoea  haTing  two  tu  tbiaa  badi 
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Forced  roots,  that  have  been  taken  up  for  the  Mnsh- 

-hoose,  when  dirided  and  planted  in  deep  rich  soil, 

raUy  beat  seedlings,  however  careiolly  they  are  treated. 

ragns.  Sea-kale,  and  Bhnbarb  should  now  be  sown. 

« there  is  plenty  of  these  for  winter,  a  good  security  is 

aed  for  a  well-served  table.    Gave  the  general  routine 

tion  to  other  vegetables.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 

and  hail  will  bring  warmer  weather,  as  these  severe 

and  easterly  and  northerly  winds  are  not  only  keeping 

s  back  in  the  garden,  which  may  be  a  great  advantage 

ately,  but  are  keeping  the  pastures  from  moving,  a 

serious  matter  to  all  possessing  flocks  and  herds,  espe- 

if  scarce  of  com  and  fodder. 

FRUIT   GARDEN. 

rtunatcly  the  cold  winds  kept  the  buds  of  fruit  trees 
ckward  that  wo  iiope  they  will  suffer  but  little  from  the 
e  frosts.     On  Monday  morning  fixed  a  number  of  extra 
j1  twigs  amonp:  the  shoots  of  Apricots  and  Peaches, 
hut  the  orchard-houses  at  night,  as  we  are  anxious  to 
the  trees  from  opening  their  b>oom  until  as  late  as 
)le,  without  shading  them.    Even  when  the  thermo- 
•  fell  to  IS*^  below  freezing  point  it  scarcely  affected 
orchard-houses ;  but  then  they  had  been  shut  up  early 
e  afternoou,  enclosing  a  good   amount  of  sunshine. 
:>r  that  we  should  have  found  it  necessary  to  have  pro- 
l  the  pot  plants,  as  Peaches,  Strawbemes,  <fcc.    It  was, 
ore,  so  far  fortunate  that  there  were  bright  days  along 
^old  nights.     The  very  brightness  of  Monday,  the  20th, 
ing  alter  the  leaden  coJd  sky  of  Sunday,  and  coming 
such  a  severe  frost,  with  an  excessively  cold  tempera - 
n  the  shade,  rendered  firing  and  air-civing  a  matter  cf 
importance.     The  safest  plan,  in  all  such  cases,  is  to 
e  heating  medium  cool  as  long  as  the  sun  shines,  and 
e  only  a  minimum  of  air,  and  that,  in  ordinary  struc- 
at  the  highest  point  of  the  roof.     A  strong  artificial 
n  such  days  is  not  merely  waste,  but  the  diy  parched 
it  must  necessarily  be  admitted  robs  tender  plants  of 
vital  juicos  without  mercy,  and  sickness  and  inroads 
ects  are  the  general  consequence.     Even  damping  and 
ig,  under  such  circumstances,  are  better  thau  intro- 
j  great  draughts  of  cold  air  among  tender  plants,  or 
made  tender  by  forcing.     It  is  of  importance  so  to 
things  under  glass  hardy,  that  they  may  stand  the 
►f  the  sun  without  flinching ;  but  plants  that  will  do 
general  will  often  be  distressed  when  the  sun  shines 
►rightly  for  a  day  after  several  days  of  great  dullness, 
le  shafHii(^  and  a  moist  atmosphere,  then,  will  just 
J  the  plants  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  chnnged 
astances.      The   bright  sun,  though   so  desirable  in 
al,   must,   in  such   circumstances,  be  regulated,  and 
air,  though  also  desirable,  does  not  necessitate  the 
ig  a  northern  it.-y  blast  among  tender  plants, 
budded  IVachcs,  aiTangcd  Vines,  potted  Melons,  moved 
berries  to  the  best  places  at  command,  and  set  out 
»gulatc<l  thi^  second  orchard-house,  appropriating  the 
part  of  the  lean-to  house  to  three  rows  of  trees  in  pots 
as  that  longer  time  may  be  obtained  for  forming  a 
te  decision  as  to  plantintif,  &c.     Last  season  they  did 
well,   and  would  liave  done  better,   could   we  have 
pd  enough.  That,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  chief  objections 
ve  to  growing  fruit  trees  in  pots.    We  hope,  however, 
his  season  we  shall  not  be  annoyed  by  such  scarcity  of 
as    during  the    last  season.      Straivberries  are   now 
<*■  better;  but  we  have  had  more tlind  pots  than  usual, 
h  wo  are  thi  nld'ul  to  say  that  ours  are  not  nearly  so 
I  tliose  of  numbers  of  our  correspondents.    We  refer 
.ter  por-eont  ni:,^e  uf  failures  than  usual,  to  our  shortness 
er  last  £umm«:-r  and  autumn,  and  being  obliged  as  a 
'source  to  use  Hquids  in  anything  but  a  fit  condition, 
four  renders  told  us  the  other  day,  that  of  his  nice- 
g  Strawberry-pots   four-fifths   had  failed.      That  is 
aly  a  verj-  great  drawback.  Last  season  ought  to  have 
us  first-rate  fruitful  plants,  but  it  is  just  possible  that 
little  neglect  in  watering  under  such  sun  and  heat 
have  starved  tlie  fruit- bud  even  when  the  plant  con- 
l  to  look  well.  We  found  our  own  plants  much  smaller 
iBual,  owing  to  our  drought,  split  themselves  up  into 
J  buds  or  crowns,  which  we  never  like,  as  we  always 
one  strong,  well-ripened,  single  bud. 
le  correspondents  have  also  desired  ns  to  iay,  that 


presuming  a  Strawberry-house  ia  more  desirable  than  shelTaB 
put  up  anywhere  and  everywhere,  what  is  the  kind  of  hoiiae 
we  would  recommend  ?  and  to  this  we  reply,  that  without 
saying  a  word  against  the  plans  and  houses  for  Strawberzy 
growing  lately  given  by  our  coac^utor,  Mr.  Abbey»  were  we  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  building  a  Strawberry-house,  we  wonid 
closely  follow  the  section  lately  given  of  the  Strawbezzy- 
house  at  Enville.  The  practical  man  knows  that  such  a 
house  need  never  be  a  single  hour  imoccupied  in  any  day  of 
the  year. 

OBNAMENTAL  DEPABTUENT. 

Out  of  doors  the  work  has  chiefly  been  turning  over  flower- 
beds, rolling  the  lawn,  and  pruning  shrubs  when  the  weather 
would  permit.  The  frost  has  rendered  a  little  protection 
necessary  to  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  even  Pinks  and  Car- 
nations newly  planted.  Fortunately  the  ground  was  dry,  or 
some  things  would  have  suffered  much  from  the  cold.  Annual 
seeds  but  for  that  would  have  suffered  if  sown  early.  The 
period  of  germination  just  when  the  little  stem  and  roots 
protrude  is  the  most  trying,  and  hence  it  is  that  self-sown 
seeds  generally  suffer  less  from  changes  of  weather  than 
those  artiflcially  sown.  Natural  instinct,  as  it  were,  teUs 
them  the  best  time  for  bursting  their  shell.  We  have  known 
beds  of  Mignonette  sown  in  March,  that  never  produced  a 
plant,  whilst  seeds  self-sown  in  autumn  from  plants  from 
which  the  seeds  were  gathered,  after  being  exposed  to  all 
the  changes  of  winter,  produced  a  thicket  of  plants  in  Mx^, 
when  left  entirely  to  themselves.  Even  in  the  case  of  hardy 
annuals,  those  sown  in  aut  umn  often  do  better  than  those 
sown  very  early  in  spring.  In  general,  April  is  soon  enough* 
when  a  regular  crop  of  plants  is  desired. 

Hyacinths  Forced. — There  are  very  general  complaints  of 
these  not  coming  up  to  the  mark  this  season.  Various 
reasons  have  been  assigned — the  late  frosts  of  last  spring, 
or  rather  early  summer — the  taking  the  bulbs  out  of  the 
ground  earlier  than  usual  as  respects  the  season  of  the  year 
— and,  owing  to  the  demand  for  bulbs  being  greater  than 
the  growers  could  supply,  sending  bulbs  into  the  market 
with  fewer  years'  growth  given  to  them  than  usual.  Onr 
opinion  is  that  there  may  bo  something  in  all  these  causes 
united.  What  with  spring  flower  gardening,  and  the  winter 
and  spring  supply  of  flowering  bulbs,  the  regular  growers 
in  the  Low  Countries  flnd  it  hardly  possible  to  get  land 
enough  for  their  purpose.  One  of  our  eminent  nurserymen 
told  us  lately  that  within  two  or  three  years  his  trade  in 
bulbs  had  increased  fivefold,  and  that  if  he  pushed  it  at  all 
he  could  sell  many  more  could  he  fully  satisfy  himself  as  to 
the  quality.  Even  this  season  some  of  the  seemingly  finest, 
hardest,  plumpest,  well-ripened  bulbs  turned  out  with  him 
rather  inferior.  With  all  this,  however,  we  think  it  right  to 
state  that  amateurs  and  snmll  purchasers  do  expect  more 
from  their  bulbs  than  is  qmte  reasonable.  If  you  purchase 
a  dozen  plants  of  one  variety  from  a  nurseryman,  there  will 
often  be  variations  among  them  as  to  growth  and  habit  for 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  reason.  This  is  espe- 
cially likely  to  be  the  case  with  bulbs.  A  very  little  differ- 
ence in  the  age,  in  the  growth  and  the  ripening  of  the  pre- 
vious season,  will  tell  on  the  strength  und  beauty  of  the 
flower-stems  when  forced  the  following  spring.  Often  the 
proprietors  of  nice  villa  gardens  are  apt  to  become  dissatis- 
fied, and  perhaps  blame  the  gardener,  when,  do  what  he 
will,  of  their  dozen  or  score  of  Hyacinths  each  one  does  not 
come  up  to  their  expectations.  They  go  to  a  spring  show, 
and  they  cannot  conceive  how  their  dozen  of  bulbs  should 
not  be  pretty  well  as  good  as  any  dozen  exhibited  at  Eegent's 
Park  and  Kensington  by  such  good  grow^ers  as  Messrs. 
Paul,  Cutbush,  &c.  They  forget  that  these  great  growers 
make  bulb  culture  a  speciality,  whilst  bulbs  form  a  small 
item  in  the  things  demanding  their  gardeners  attention. 
Besides,  we  are  quite  sure  that  they  would  oftener  be  satis- 
fled  rather  than  dissatisfied  with  the  number  of  really  good 
flowers  they  obtain  from  a  small  collection,  if  they  knew 
that  the  best  growers,  with  all  their  acquaintance  with  the 
best  kinds,  and  giving  them  the  very  best  treatment,  fail 
to  bring  every  bulb  equally  good.  A  gentleman  lately 
grumbled  that,  after  giving  an  order  for  eighteen  of  the 
best  Hyacinths,  intendiDg  to  compete  in  a  class  of  twelves, 
he  found  it  was  no  use  trying  for  anything  but  sixes,  and, 
to  make  sure  of  being  first,  he  must  be  content  with  threes. 
Well,  if  ho  took  honours  in  sixes,  and  in  the  face  of  good 
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competition,  we  think  be  had  reason  for  congpratulation. 
He  had  an  idea  that  the  great  grrowers  selected  their  twenty 
best  from  some  thirty  or  forty  balbs.  We  think  it  much 
more  likely  that  they  had  some  hundreds  to  pick  and  choose 
among.  The  best  cultivators  would  be  the  first  to  confess 
this.  But  these  matters,  though  they  may  apply  to  strict 
florists,  the  fiower-stems  which  they  would  r^ect  would  be 
none  the  less  beautiful  to  those  who  see  beauty,  though  not 
arrayed  in  defined  forms  and  shapes.  To  all  such,  a  vast 
variety  of  showy  bloom  may  be  obtained  from  the  cheaper 
collections  of  Hyacinths.  What  we  wish  clearly  to  enun- 
ciate is  just  this — that  all  who  wish  to  have  a  certain  number 
of  first-rate  flowers  for  any  occasion  must  grow  more  than 
they  absolutely  want  for  that  purpose,  so  as  to  have  numbers 
to  choose  from. 

We  continued  potting,  striking  cuttings,  &c.,  during  the 
week,  and  felt  thankM  that  we  had  not  yet  turned  anything 
out  into  earth-pits  for  the  flower  garden,  though  most  of  our 
houses  are  now  unpassable  for  gentlemen,  and  far  less  for 
ladies.    We  shall  leave  these  just  to  say  one  word  on 

Heating  Small  Houses, — We  can  add  nothing  to  what  was 
said  in  answer  to  two  correspondents  a  fortnight  ago,  as  to 
stoves,  gas,  &c.    We  believe  that  for  every  small  house  close 
to  a  residence  that  now  exists,  there  would  be  twenty,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  heating  question.    We  believe  that  all  the 
modes  referred  to  will  be  effectual  if  the  little  trouble  is 
ffiven,  and  that  gas  where  easily  obtainable  would  give  the 
least  trouble,  whether  used  for  stove  or  for  stove  and  their 
boiler  and  their  pipes.    We  have  had  several  letters  on  the 
subject,  asking  our  opinion  on  this  and  that  plan,  but  we 
would  rather  not  give  more  of  opinion  and  belief,  but  prefer 
instead  to  listen  to  the  practical  results  of  those  who  have 
tried  the  different  modes,  as  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  test 
them  ourselves.    What  makes  us  the  more  anxious  is,  that 
the  reports  received  are  very  contradictory,  especially  as  to 
the  expense  of  the  modes  of  heating.    We  have  taken  the 
opportunity  to  consult  a  friend,  who  from  his  position,  and 
courtesy,  and  popularity,  has  been  greatly  consulted  on  such 
matters,  by  residents  in  the  suburbs  of  large  towns,  and  he 
tells  us  that  the  reports  he  receives  are  very  conflicting,  one 
gentleman  stating  that  the  heating  of  his  little  house  with 
gas  has  made  no  appreciable  difference  in  his  gas  bill  for  the 
year ;  a  second  stating  that  the  expense  for  his  small  house 
averages  Is.  per  week ;  whilst  a  third  says,  that  the  expense 
in  his  case  is  ruinous,  averaging  10s.  per  week.    Of  course, 
this  must  have  been  a  larger  house.  These  conflicting  results 
led  our  friend  to  advise  a  course  with  these  little  ornamental 
houses,  which  we  mention  as  it  may  suit  some,  and  which 
has  been  followed  by  many  of  those  who  asked  his  counsel, 
and  that  is  simply  to  treat  such  houses  as  a  cold  or  un- 
heated  house.    To  do  this  and  also  keep  up  the  interest  of 
the  proprietors  in  their  own  plants  for  the  summer,  he 
advises  growing  the  hardier  plants  in  summer,  as  Fuchsias, 
Scarlet  Geraniums,  Salvias,  &q.,  and  as  winter  approaches, 
pruning  these  partly  at  least,  and  placing  them  under  the 
stage,  with  the  means  of  covering  the  stage  over  in  severe 
weather,  and  then  bringing  in  winter-flowering  Jasmines, 
Laurustinus,  Arbutus,  and  other  shrubs,  and  early  bulbs  to 
enliven  the  house  for  the  winter. — B.  F. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

•^*  We  request  that  no  one  wiU  write  privately  to  the  de- 
partmental writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."    By  so 
doing  they  are  subjected  to  uiyaatiflable  trouble  and 
expense.    All  communications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed solely  to  The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticul' 
twre.  Sec,  171,  Fleet  Street,  Lfmd^m,  B.C. 
We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them 
on  separate  communications.    Also  never  to  send  more 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  onoe. 
N.B. — ^Many  questions  must  remain  unanawered  until  next 
week. 
PcxKara.— "  A.  B."  wishes  to  be  Informed  where  he  can  purehaae  iome 
punnets. 

Flower-oakdkm  Plak  ( Caleario). ^Yonr  oopr  of  the  plan  at  Pntteridfe 
bury  of  a  Rroup  of  beds  on  the  east  side  of  the  mansion  shows  the  centre 
bed  laTKer  than  that  in  proportion  to  the  other  bed^  aad  even  wat  is  too 
larj?e  for  the  other  c'.umps,  but  Is  neutralise'!  In  the  plaatlAf .  You  would 
require  a  ffood  broad  band  of  Lobelia  round  the  Calceolaria  Aorea  flonbnnda 
to  prevent  the  yellow  drowning  the  other  beda.  We  think  tha  group  would 
be  Improved  and  be  belter  balanced  if  you  put  three  ooloora  In  the  bed— aay 
Victory  or  Crimson  Kinpf  in  the  centre,  and  then  yellow  and  Mue.  Intha 
arrabfcement  of  the  other  eijrht.  beds  you  sometimes  balaaeeor  pair  the  badi, 
and  at  other  times  there  is  the  plan  of  having  erevy  bed  diatlnct -now  OM 
or  other  shonld  be  followed.  We  prefer  balanclncr.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
havintr  2,  S.  4,  6,  filled  with  Ma«lame  Vaucher,  Stella,  Chrietine.  and  Tteo- 
tbam  Rose  Geraniums  renpeotively,  we  would  make  t  and  S  8ta|2*t  Wf** 
with  Christine,  and  4.  5.  Trentham  Rose,  ed«ed  with  Madame  VauMier; 
then  we  would  have  6.  7,  Scarlet  Verbenaa,  edged  with  Tariegatad  Arabia.  ai 
you  propose,  but  in  8  and  9,  instoud  of  having  one  crose  bed  of  Purple  King, 
and  another  of  Snowflake,  we  would  centre  both  with  Saowflake  and  bordar 
with  Purple  King.  In  your  long  bent  bed  we  would  Uke  the  border  all 
round  of  Cerastium  on  both  sides,  then  your  Lobelia,  and  centre  with  Qoldm 
Fleece.  The  bed  wouUl  look  very  pretty  after  edging  with  Ceraatiam  to 
dot  with  GoWen  Fleece,  or  Cloth  of  Gold,  or  Golden  Chain— the  latter  two 
better  than  Golden  Fleece— and  then  fill  all  tlie  other  apaoea  with  LobeiUa. 

Indian  Coaic  {A,  Z.).— Tou  were  answered  at  page  IM.  It  will  cat 
succeed. 

ViKR  LaAVKs  Wartkd  ( ff.  ^.).-The  little  elevations  with  brown  tlpa  <a 
the  undrr  side  of  the  Vine  leaves  nsmlly  ari4e  from  the  roots  aopplyteff  MP 
to  the  Icaveft  faster  than  these  can  elaborate  it.    Free  rentilatlon  aad  im 
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Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  and  Salt  Hill.— 
General  Spring  Catalogue  for  1865. 

Joseph  Wood,  Florist,  Bowness,  Windermere.  —  Priced 
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CO^^ENT  GARDEN  MARKET.-Mabch  25. 

Ont-door  regeubles  continne  scarce.    Forced  regetablea  and  continental 
•applies  hare  also  declined. 
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moisture  In  the  air  will  check  this  appearance,  but  It  Is  not  at  all 
pstible  with  a  superior  crop  of  fruit,  being  indleatlTa  of  vlgorooa  growth. 

GaowtKo  TniK  Mosrkooms  (5.  (?.).— To  get  thla  Xnalirooma  you  a«l 
keep  them  drier  and  use  lighter  and  less  rieh  materials  to  grow  them  in* 
Most  people  like  them  thick  and  juicy,  but  Mr.  Fi^h  haa  aoTaral  tUaaa  ataMd 
that  by  using  a  covering  of  cow  dung  beneath  the  eoU  they  beoooM  too  tbkk 
for  some  people's  tante.  For  some  purposes  auch  thiok  Moahroooa  mfght 
be  sliced  across.  Most  people  like  them  the  better  for  belBff  thiek  and 
jntcy,  but  a  gardener  should  study  the  tastes  of  his  employar. 

A  TaaEK-TKanAca  Circvlak  Bed  (A,  JV).— We  would  plaat  tha  top  with 
Stella  Geranium,  the  second  with  yellow  Calceolaria,  and  tfee  frouai  tSw 
with  scarlet  Geraniums  Tom  Thumb,  or  Little  Davld«  or  Boola  do  Fao,  and 
edge  with  a  banging  border  over  the  stakes  of  the  white-leaved  Qeraalnia. 
A  very  good  arrangement  would  also  be  white-leaved  Qeraoiama  for  tha  top* 
with  the  flowers  taken  off.  aecond  tier  scarlet  OoraalaiB,  bottom  tier  Aatea 
floribunda  Calceolaria,  with  a  hanging  edging  of  Terbaaa  polaholia. 

Foacan  BTRAwnaaRiKs  Umpxoitpdl  (IF.  A,  0.).— If  yoa  wlab  tho Straw- 
berry planU  that  have  failed,  to  fruit  in  the  aame  pota  next  year,  wa  nooBp 
mend  you  to  protect  the  pois  when  you  set  them  out  of  the  boasa.  ThM 
place  them  against  a  north  wall  to  have  comparatlvo  roal»  aad  ahoal  the 
middle  of  June  thin  out  the  smallest  buda,  shako  away  •  good  poctfoa  of  the 
soil,  and  repot  firmly  again  in  fresh  soil ;  shade  for  a  woak  or  so  ia  bright 
snnshlne.  and  then  expose  carefully  to  the  aon.  and  treat  ao  If  jaMflir 
plants.  Tou  will  then  moat  likely  obtain  a  heavy  oropi,  b«t  la  gwTsral  Iks 
individual  fruits  are  not  so  fine  as  from  yooagar  plaats. 

PcTrsmiiMBBvmT  (A  StaderU'-Vft  are  aonv  that  as  yet  at  MteIN  likr 
matlon  can  be  given  as  to  tha  mattff  to  whleh  rm  Nfbr.    It  mm 
appoara  paihapa  It  woold  be  m  wall  to  write  to  Mr.  fUh  < 
whea,  BO  doaot,  ho  woold  aet  with  hia  aaaat 


■tath  si»  lan.  3 
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Nmfuotsb  Fxvnr  ftav  (/•  T;  XJ.—It  it  not  too  Uto  for  pranlnf  in 
jo«r  loeolUy  If  70a  do  m  at  odoo.  Tho  hodgen,  if  not  OTergrMo,  may  be 
cat.  HolUos  and  otttor  orvgroea  hadget^  ihortaa  ia  with  iha  knUo  lata  in 
next  month, 

OuMBWo  urn  TaAxmra  Anmuau  vob  Wmaow  (J2.,  Darf/orif).— Thnn- 
b«r|ia  alata  and  T.  alata  alha  ara  tlioirT  planta,  reqairing  to  ba  raited  In  a 
fftaUo  hotbed ;  Trop«M>lnm  Lobbiannm  Caroline  Schmidt,  with  deep  searlet 
iiowera,  wonld  alM>  answer;  Tropasolnm  Brilliant  is  also  Roed ;  OjpflopbUa 
mnralii^  l^k;  SanTitaiia  proonmbcns,  yellow  and  brown;  and  Saponaria 
ealabnea,  pisk,  are  trailing  plants  of  eompset  growth.  For  snch  a  aitnation 
aa  inaide  your  sonth  window  we  would  not  recommend  the  above,  bat  have 
Xanrandya  Bardayana  and  its  white  rariety,  one  or  both  of  the  Thnn- 
bergiM,  for  the  climbers;  and  CoutoWuIus ^mauritantcus,  Nierembergla 
graciUa,  and  Lobelia  specioaa,  for  anapending. 

VniBaT  RspLASTiMO— Boanaa-iCAKiNo  ( Yorkshire). -The  Grapes  being 
cat  in  Jane,  and  the  Vlnea  not  being  wanted  for  replanting,  we  wonld  at 
oncemake  a  new  border  and  plant  the  Vines.  Provide  yourself  now  with 
m  vinea  yon  intend  planting.  We  recommend  for  an  ontside  border— one 
Bnckland  Sweetwater,  one  Foster's  White  Seedling,  one  Black  Hambargh, 
<me  Fope'a  or  Victoria  Hambargh,  and  one  Black  Prince  or  White  Fron- 
tignan,  Jaat  aa  you  wish  for  a  black  or  white  Qrape.  You  could  not  well 
•^  *  T**"*  ^"^P*  ^®^  "*  ouUide  border  than  Canon  Hall,  and  if  you 
require  the  Mnacat  flarour  choose  White  Frontlgnan,  which  is  by  far  the 
beat  of  the  Frontignana,  and  the  only  Grape  with  a  Muscat  flavour  worth 
planting  in  an  outnide  border.  Keep  the  Vines  you  have  as  cool  as  po.osible, 
and  dUbud  them  to  the  height  required,  leaving  two  nhuou  at  the  height, 
where  the  Vinea  when  planted  would  reach  to  the  rafter.  Provide  turf  cut 
3  inchea  thick  from  a  pasture  where  the  soU  is  neither  strontr  nor  li«ht,  a 
Uflhtlsh  yellow  loam  being  beet.  In  an  open  upot  pile  this  layer  above  layer, 
graaa  side  downwards,  in  a  stAck  4  feet  wide,  and  as  ronch  high,  and  have 
ready  a  quantity  of  old  brick  rubbish  to  mix  with  it  at  the  rate  of  one  cart- 
load of  brick  rubbish  to  six  of  turf,  adding  to  each  cartload  two  bushels  of 
boiled  halMneh  bones,  and  a  like  quantity  of  charcoal.  When  the  Grapes 
are  cut  dig  oat  the  border  the  full  width  if  there  is  Ume,  but  6  feet  fi-om  the 
iropt  wUl  do.  If  you  have  the  option  make  the  greater  part  of  the  border 
above  ground,  and  if  the  situation  Ui  low  and  wet  there  is  the  greater  neees- 
aty  for  doing  this,  and  concrete  the  bottom.  MorUr  riddlings  from  3  to 
einehes  thick,  beaten  hard,  will  do,  putting  them  on  in  thin  layera  and 
beating  every  layer.  On  this  place  from  6  or  9  inches  to  a  foot  of  stones, 
naif  brlcka.  (ftc.  for  drainage,  and  the  bottom  of  the  border  should  slope  to 
ine  front,  where  there  should  be  a  drain  with  an  outlet  at  one  end.  Place 
the  rougheat  drainage  materials  at  bottom,  and  the  finer  at  top,  cover  the 
arainage  with  a  layer  of  sods,  grass  side  downwards,  and  on  the  sods  lay 
^  reet  of  the  compost  thoroogbly  mixed,  chopping  the  turf  a  little  but  not 
veiT  flne.  and  beatmg  down  with  a  fork,  so  aa  to  consolidate  the  compost  a 
Having  laid  20  inches  of  the  compost  on  the  drainage,  and  keeping 
;jJ"*^«"0PPed  finer  dose  by,  turn  the  Vines  out  of  the  potn,  having  first 
mtrodnced  the  cane  through  the  aperture  into  the  house,  and  disentangle 
the  roots  without  breaking  or  injuring  them,  and  spread  them  out  on  the 
rarfaee.  Cover  an  Inch  deep  with  the  flne  soil,  and  water  with  aired  water. 
nao^  the  whole,  and  then,  commencing  with  the  first  Vine,  place  over  it 
a  tndiea  more  of  the  general  compost.  Shade  from  bright  snn  and  rtrong 
Ught,  sprinkling  the  Vines  with  water  frequently  during  the  day.  and  kecp- 
mg  the  air  of  the  house  moist  by  sprinkling  every  available  surface.  If 
?^^y^,^l  ensue  the  Vines  should  be  watered  at  the  root,  mulching  the 
border  with  abort  litter  to  prevent  evaporation  After  iher  recover  the 
?fc  V  5«™***  choice  of  the  best  shoot,  cutting  the  other  away,  and  remove 
ine  anading  gradually.  Keep  the  house  rather  close,  giving  air  early  and 
eioaing  eariy,  and  maintaining  a  moist  atmosphere. 

Mavaoiho  OaaNOK  Trbks  im  Teas  (A  Subsoriber). —The  trees  being 
IMTopeny  retubbed  they  would  require  some  time  to  make  firesh  roots  before 
fS*^  T**"W  *^ow  any  benefit  from  the  fresh  comport  in  the  shape  of  growth, 
uoofh  they  would  have  grown  had  they  been  placed  in  a  suitable  temper- 
•we.  Oranges  do  not  usually  flower  until  April  or  May  under  ortiinary 
2JJJ">«nft  ih*it  being  bare  protection  from  fro»t.  If  yon  could  aflTord  the 
nrm-tnbbed  trees  a  nice  molut  atmosphere,  with  a  night  temperature  of  50", 
wj»a  rise  of  5®  on  dull  days,  10®  on  those  which  are  cloudy,  with  clear 
imerTala,  and  15"  to  20«»  on  clesr  days,  with  corresponding  ventilation,  ihey 
would  be  gently  stimulated  into  growth,  increasing  the  temperature  in  a 
fortnight  to  56«.  The  trees  may  be  syringed  overhead  morninor  and  evening 
With  water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  hotise,  and  the  paths,  flups,  and 
hot-water  apparatus,  being!  sprinkled  twice  «»r  thrice  daily,  this  will  raise  a 
■oiat  growing  heat,  ;«nd  the  trees  will  soon  show  their  flowers  and  make 
■aw  growth,  the  appearance  of  the  flowers  bdnsr  dependant  on  the  ripening 
y  the  wood  the  preceding  seaaon.  Keep  the  soil  moderately  moist,  neither 
vwy  wet  nor  very  dry,  but  moist  enough  for  the  roots  to  run  in,  giving 
eopioas  waleringn  until  the  rooU  have  uken  Arm  hold  of  the  soil.  Water 
eopioasly  whilst  growing,  and  keep  the  soil  well  sup-^lied  with  moisture 
vhilat  tho  fruit  is  swelling,  leeaentaig  the  supply  in  winter,  wet  being  then 
worse  than  dryness,  though  both  are  injurious.  A  temperature  of  from 
40"  to  ^i*"  is  sufficient  in  winter. 


SsBOLmo  CunBaaaiaa  (Coumtrf  Curate). ~-Th.9j  ara  pretty,  bat  aona 
that  are  good  florists*  flowera.  Cooddering  the  thouanda  wbloh  ara  laMl 
anniMlly,  it  is  rather  earioos  that  lo  very  few  ara  ezedlentor  noveL 

ViNV  LnATBS  CacxPLnD  (7*.  ^.).— The  appearaneea  exhibited  by  tha  loaf 
enelosed  are  thoee  arising  from  a  dieek  given  to  the  Vines  after  growth  haa 
commenced,  and  may  be  eatiaed  by  the  dry  eold  air  admitted  in  ventUating 
the  house,  and  a  defleiency  of  heat  and  molatare  in  the  house  at  the  tima. 
The  leaves  on  the  young  plants  will  be  all  right  when  the  season  ia  mora 
advanced.  The  temperature  after  the  leaves  appear  ahoutd  be  60"  at  nUfikt, 
and  75**  by  day,  when  air  may  be  given,  70"  by  day  from  flra  heat  bdoff 
sufficient.  Those  fruiting  in  pots  would  have  been  iesa  liable  to  a  cheek  or 
to  injury  from  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere  had  they  t)een  planged->lf  in 
bottom  best  so  much  the  better.  The  insect  is  Cureulio  pidpea,  or  Piteh- 
black  weevil.  Search  for  it  at  night,  spreading  a  wliite  eloth  beneatli  tha 
plants  on  which  it  feeds,  and  shake  the  plant  over  the  aheet. 

FucHsiaa  roa  Exhibition  (X.,  Dartford).—ThB  beet  Faehalaa  of  Uwt 
year's  for  exhibition  and  decorative  purposes  are  Charming,  Don  Giovanni, 
Printair,  Sunshine,  Cloth  of  Gold,  when  well  grown  ia  very  beautiful,  Minnie 
Banks,  amongst  light  ones  in  excellent,  and  the  largest  white-eorallaad 
Fuchsia  ia  perhaps  Emperor  of  the  Fuchsias. 

Flowxx-oaxukv  Plan  (Gertntd§).-'lt  is  not  advisable  to  send  a  list  of 
plants  on  one  page  and  a  plan  on  another  page,  which  we  can  only  aee  bj 
turning  the  leaf.  We  think  yonr  proposed  planting  will  do  very  w^  Tha 
white  Chrysanthemum  will  do  mixed  with  the  Searlet  Geraniums  If  the 
white  is  good,  and  kept  the  same  height  aa  the  Geraniums.  In  order  to  mtk 
in  your  materials  we  would  either  mix  or  ring  the  three  circles  at  each  end* 
the  two  opposite  each  other  with  pink,  or  scarlet  and  yellow,  and  the  other 
one  by  itself,  with  purple  and  white.  We  can  hardly  depart  from  the  reao- 
iution  not  to  plant  beds  or  give  the  best  planting,  for  that  would  requira  tha 
whole  time  of  several  of  our  best  coadjutors  at  this  aeaaon ;  bat  if  you 
choose  to  repeat  your  plan,  however  coarsely,  and  tell  us  your  propoaed 
planting,  we  will  criticise  it  and  tell  how,  if  poaslble,  it  may  be  improved. 
For  this  purpose  you  should  state  the  sixe  of  your  beds.  If  you  edge  all 
the  central  beds  with  Cerastium  your  luing  one  or  two  colours  in  the  bada 
will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  planta  you  bring  next  the  Geraatium— for 
inatanoe,  if  yon  aned  a  tali  Calceolaria  a  row  of  purple  Verbena  would  brinf 
it  down  to  the  Cerastium.  We  cannot  be  sure  of  the  plant  of  which  yoa 
send  leaves  because  you  do  not  give  its  height,  nor  whether  it  is  hardy.  If 
hardy,  and  the  flower  stem  auout  1  foot  or  6  Inches  in  height,  then  wa 
suspect  it  is  a  variety  of  Ajuga  alpina,  or  reptana,  as  one  or  two  varietiea 
have  purpliah  leavea  and  blue  flowers.  We  are  not  sure,  however,  whether 
the  leaveH  are  purple,  or  have  become  so  from  the  packing.  Some  of  tha 
tali  Lobelias  have  leaves  very  similar,  but  then  these  have  generally  scarlet 
ami  not  blue  flowers,  and  they  are  net  generally  hsrdy.  Let  it  be  clearly 
understood  that  it  ia  next  to  impossible  to  name  many  plants  from  a  leu 
alone. 

EaxT.T  ToLiPs  SHoaT>8TALKED  (/dem).— The  pots,  or  a  paper  ftianal 
inverted  over  the  flowers,  would  have  done  good  to  the  Tollpa  aa  well  aa 
the  Uvacinths.  We  feat  manure  water  will  now  be  t'>o  late,  but  there  ia  no 
harm  in  trying.  We  hope  the  greenhouse  treatment  will  improve  thaou 
See  a  note  on  Hyacinths  in  **  Doings  of  the  Last  Week." 

SoiPSCDs  (E.  A,  P.).— There  ia  very  little  fertilising  matter  in  soapaada 
alone.  It  would  be  a  trifle  better  than  water  for  all  the  Cabbage  tribe. 
Mixed  with  bouf«e  cewage  it  would  form  a  good  liquid  manure  for  the  aame 
and  all  other  kitchen  garden  crops. 

CtrrriNO  ih  Vaeikqated  Hollt  (H.  N.  J?.).— You  may  cut  the  HoUy  Into 
the  required  i^hape  in  May,  but  the  more  small  shoots  that  are  left  the  foliar 
the  leaven  will  come.  It  does  not  matter  about  leaving  any  leavea,  wa 
having  reduced  several  a  yard  all  round,  and  left  nothing  bat  bare  8tumpa» 
so  as  ^)  have  the  appearance  of  deciduous  trees  in  winter,  and  by  autumn 
they  were  a<i  full  of  leaves  as  possible.  If  the  weather  be  dry  after  catting 
we  water  twice  a-week  during  its  continuance  to  make  aure  of  growth,  and 
not  unnecessarily  lose  time.  Wa  find  they  do  better  if  not  cut  until  tha 
eyes  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  have  begun  to  swell.  We  have  some  perfect 
cones  that  were  tne  ugliest  shrubs  imaginable  before  they  were  out  in. 

Names  op  Plants  (Cfeferac A).— 1,2,  Polystichum  angulare ;  S,  6,  7,  Agple- 
niam  adiantum-nigrum;  4,  Laatrea  dilatata;  5,  Lutrea  Fiiix-o«aa;  8,  Too 
young  to  identify.  (Drina).—\t  Prtlypodium  vuigare  cambricum ;  2,  A.spla« 
nium  appendicu latum ;  8.  Polystichum  angulare  proUferum;  4,  Laatrea 
FUix-man;  fi,  Asplenium  flaccidum  var. :  6,  Polystichum  angulare,  young; 
7,  PolvHtlchum  aculeatum  lob«tu(n.  They  will  all  grow  in  a  house  withont 
heat  (B.  C.).-l,  Polystichum  aorostiohoides ;  2,  Platylomarotnndifollam; 
S.  Ceterach  officinarum ;  4,  PolyAtichum  veatitum  var. ;  5,  SelaglneUa 
Martensii:  6,  Polystichum  angulare.  (/.  I£.  Marsh).— h  Appears  to  ha 
navalli>i  dissects;  2,  Gymnogramma  Martenaii ;  3,  Laatrea  decurrena. 
{8.  T.  H'i</s).- Your  Fern  is  Asplenium  adiantum-nigrum ;  the  leaf  ia  of  an 
Acacia.  {A.  W.  C7.).— Solanum  capsicastrum,  a  South  Braailian  plant,  aalt- 
able  for  pot  culture,  and  very  ornamental  whep  covered  with  ita  scarlet 
berries.    (Jf.  D  ).— Primola  denticalata,  var.  eroea. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSEEVATIONS  in  the  Suburbs  of  London  for  the  Week  ending  March  25th. 


Dara. 


I  Than. 

an 


19 
SO 
91 
S2 
SS 


aAEoxsraa. 


Max. 


29.827 
29.974 
30.015 
29.944 
39.8«0 
29  8S8 
29.827 


39.899 


Min. 


29.735 
29  896 
29.950 
29.918 
29.816 
99.794 
99.374 


99.n4 


TBSXMOICRTBR. 


Air. 


Earth. 


Max. 


41.86 


Min.     1ft.  deep. 


39 

24 

36 

21 

42 

34 

43 

25 

40 

19 

46 

18 

43 

29 

I 


414 

41 

40A 

40 

40 


2  ft.  deep. 


41^ 

41 

41 

41 

41 

41 

41 


Wind. 


22.86  J     40.37      I     41.1 


E. 

N.E. 

B. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

S.W. 


Bain 

in 

inches. 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.02 
.15 


0.17 


GaaraEAL  RxMAaxa. 


Overoaat;  cold  and  overcast ;  bolataroas;  froaty. 
Strong  and  froaty  N  E.  wind ;  cold  and  dry ;  aharp  froat. 
Dry  and  frosty ;  flne  bat  cold ;  froaty  at  night,  [but  eoUL 
Cold  and  dry;  dusky  white  donds;  small  granular  snow;  flne 
Some  snowflakea;  slight  anew  showers  *  cold ;  frosty  at  ni^t 
Froaty :  dusky  aad  snow-like  clouds ;  sharp  frost  at  night. 
Froaty;  denMlyoTtrcaat;  rainj  coldahowera;  rain. 


m» 
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FOULTRY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHRONICLE. 

THE  COLD  WEATHER. 

W«  have  been  surprised  to  find  how  little  our  chickens 
have  been  affected  by  the  cold  weather.    Perhaps  it  is,  that 
being  so  few  in  number,  they  are  tended  with  more  than 
usnu  oare.  The  old  birds  have  suffered  much,  and  although 
well  fed,  they  have  proved  but  scanty  layers.  We  heai*  from 
all  quarters,  the  great  want  is  broody  hens.    We  know 
places  where  there  should  be  from  two  to  three  hundred 
ohiokens^and  where  there  are  but  twenty  or  thirty.  Pheasants 
and  Partridges  are  affected  by  this  weather,  and  if  it  lasted 
till  their  laying  season,  they  would  be  a  week  or  ten  days 
late  in  laying.     They  are  not  so  affected  by  vicissitudes  as 
ordinary  poultry,  because  thoy  are  subject  to  one  season. 
Nevertheless,  those  we  have  in  confinement  are  not  more 
forward  than  they  appeared  to  bo  in  January.     Their  one 
season  will  come,  but  some  of  us  want  two  seasons  out  of 
our  hens,  and  all  wont  to  rear  as  many  early  (?)  chickens  as 
they  can.    As  soon  as  there  is  a  change  of  the  horrible 
weather  everything  will  start  into  life     All  the  hens  will 
lay,  many  will  want  to  sit.     Days  are  getting  longer,  nights 
are  getting  shorter,  the  buii  is  gaining  power,  the  necessity 
no  longer  exists  for  restricting  the  hens  to  small  numbers  of 
(diickens,  and  March   and  April  must   do  the   work   that 
January  and  February  have  left  undone.    Some  of  the  good 
ladies  of  the  poultry-yard  must  allow  their  progeny  to  be 
put  out  to  wet-nurse. 

Put  eggs  under  three  hens  at  the  same  time,  a  full  number, 

thirteen.     Should  they  all  come  out,  each  hen  must  keep 

her  lot.     If  they  only  partially  hatch,  put  all  the  chickens 

at  once  to  two  hens,  and  let  the  third  be  one  of  three  more 

pat  on  fresh  eggs,  taking  care  that  the  second  time  she  is 

allowed  to  hover  those  she  bos  hatched.     But  in  order  to 

reduce  hatching  almost  to  a  certainty,  the  eggs  should  bo 

examined  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days.    All  the  bad 

should  be  thrown  away,  the  good  ones  put  under  hens  that 

were  nested  at  the  same  time.     It  may  be  done  in  this  way. 

Choose  a  sunny  morning,  and  the  middle  of  the  day.     Hold 

the  eg'/  against  any  small  opening  in  the  door  or  other  part 

of  the  building,  where  there  is  a  strong  concentrated  ray  of 

light.      Look  at  it  through   both  hands  placed  telescope 

fiuBhion.      K  the  light  comes  clearly  through  it,  and  the 

whole  of  the  egg  is  of  one  uniform  warm  bright  colour  like 

the  sun,  it  will  never  produce  a  chicken ;  but  if  like  the 

moon  it  has  dark  shades  and  spots  it  is  good.    These  may 

'  be  seen  at  the  end  of  four  days.    Then  when  the  eggs  are 

within  two  days  of  hatching  get  a  pailfull  of  warm  water, 

and  choosing  the  time  when  the  hen  is  feeding,  put  the 

eggs  into  it.    They  all  swim,  and  after  a  minute  or  two,  one 

will  give  a  sort  of  jerk,  because  he  feels  the  warmth,  another 

and  another  will  do  the  same,  till  they  are  all  dancing  the 

most  extraordinary  quadrille  ever  seen.     They  elbow,  kick, 

and  bang  each  other,  and  seem  to  enjoy  it  so  heartily,  that 

one  is  almost  tempted  to  put  the  ear  down  to  the  water,  in 

the  expectation  of  hearing  laughter  inside  the  shell  of  a 

merry  one,   or  a  deep    "  gluck,    gluck,  gluck,"    like  the 

Dominie  in  "Jacob  Faithful,"  from  some  staid  and  steady 

chick  that  is  obliged  to  laugh,  but  thinks  it  infra  dig.    The 

eggs  seem  to  enjoy  it  immensely,  and  our  conviction  founded 

on  considerable  experience,  is,  that  the  chickens  hatch  all 

the  better.     The  softening  of  the  shell  renders  their  exit 

easier,  and  thoy  come  into  the  world  stronger.     The  two 

or  three  sulky  eggs  that  take  the  blows  and  return  none 

may  be  didcarded.     It  may  be  truly  said  thoy  have  no  life  in 

them.     Theso  little  precautions  make  hatching   almo.:t   a 

certainty,  and  by  dis?curding  the  bad  eggs  at  the  end  of  a 

week,  and  just  before  hatching,  time  is  saved.     Perhaps 

after  the  water  tost,  one-third  of  the  eggs  submitted  to  it 

are  rejected.     All  the  gc»od  nnd  lively  ones  are  put  under 

'two  hens,  and  the  third  is  put  on  fresh  eggs.     Spite  of  all 

these  precautions  some  will  fail,  but  where  they  are  adopted 

there  is  little  disappointment. 


held  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  April  next.  All  the  poultry,  and 
Pigeons  also,  will  be  exhibited  at  the  same  elevation,  and 
not  tier  above  tier  as  heretofore,  while  every  specimen  will 
be  exhibited  under  cover,  the  omission  of  which  precantion 
at  former  meetings  left  all  the  birds  to  take  their  ohanoe 
of  weather,  and,  consequently,  limited  the  entries  aooord- 
ingly.  As  the  prize  schedule  is  much  increased,  we  hqpe  to 
find  the  coming  Show  greatly  improved  both  as  to  qoali:^ 
and  quantity. 

POULTRY  AND  EGG-PRESERVING  COMPANY. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  whether 
poultry  can  be  kept  profitab^  in  England  from  a  stricUy 
commercial  point  of  view  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  this 
subject  will  never  be  satisfactorily  decided  by  any  amount  of 
mere  theoretical  assertions  x^^o  or  con ;  nor  will  the  problem 
ever  be  solved  in  a  national  point  of  view  by  the  success  of 
one  or  more  private  persons,  whose  balance-sheet  would  be 
discredited  by  many  sceptics,  as  we  have  had  ample  evidence, 
in  improved  farming,  the  results  of  which  were  published 
year  after  year  by  Mr.  Mechi  and  other  pioneers.  Moreover, 
to  render  poultry-breeding  profitable  in  England  it  must  be 
evident  to  most  persons  that  the  system  cannot  be  carried 
on  as  it  is  now ;  also  that  the  trial  must  be  made  on  a  some- 
what extensive  scale  to  allow  of  growing  or  purchasing  food  at 
a  cheap  rate,  and  of  a  subdivision  of  labour,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  for  establishing  a  profitable  outlet  for  the  produce. 
Now  there  are  many  undertakings  which  cannot  well  be 
tested  on  a  small  scale  in  order  to  prove  what  the  result 
would  be  on  a  large  one,  and  we  believe  that  pooltiy- 
breeding  in  England  is  one  of  them. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  any  private  gentleman  would 
run  the  risk  of  an  outlay  of  some  thousands  of  pounds  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  a  new  plan  of  breeding  poultry  in 
order  to  benefit  the  nation  ;  but  as  the  subject  is  really  one 
of  national  importance  it  is  highly  desirable  that  it  should 
command  a  fair  trial.  This  can  be  best  accomplished  by 
a  public  company  whose  accounts  would  be  audited  by  inde- 
pendent accountants,  and  the  statistics  of  which  would  be 
reliable,  and,  consequently,  v^duable  to  the  country  at  large. 

In  a  former  Number  it  was  stated  that  plans  were  afoot 
which  would,  in  all  probability,  result  in  calling  public  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  and  in  giving  the  question  a  fair  trial  on 
a  large  scale.  Since  then  the  preliminary  prospectus  and  the 
plans  have  been  issued. 

Mr.  Geyelin  has  evidently  the  utmost  confidence  in  the 
success  of  the  undertaking,  as  he  has  taken  on  himself  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  bringing  this  subject  fairly  before 
the  public,  and  he  gives  the  free  use  of  his  inventions  to  the 
Company,  not  for  a  cash  consideration,  but  for  shares  the 
value  of  which  must  entirely  depend  on  the  profitable  result 
of  his  system  of  poultry-keeping. 

A  Company  of  this  description  requires  only  half  a  dosen 
gentlemen  earnest  in  their  efforts  to  carry  out  the  proposed 
system.  On  our  part  we  shall  watch  the  result  of  this  knug 
vexed  question.  Can  poultry  be  bred  profitably  in  England  r 
with  great  interest,  for  if  snccessfhl,  poultry  will  be  sold,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  by  weight,  like  other  articles  of  food. 


The  Accrinoton  Poultrt  Show. — We  have  been  re- 

i quested  to  make  public  a  great  contemplated  improvement 

in  the  management  of  the  Accrington  Poultry  Show,  to  be 


EXTENSIVE  POULTRY-KEEPING. 

Your  correspondent  "  Nemo  "  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
readers  of  The  Journal  of  Horticultubb  for  his  sensible 
and  well-timed  remarks  on  the  proposed  Poultzy  Company. 
If  others  as  well  qualified  to  pass  an  opinion  on  the  matter 
would  give  their  advice  as  candidly  and  unreservedly, 
valuable  service  would  be  rendered  to  your  subscribers — 
valuable  in  either  case  as  encouracfement  or  warning.  What 
says  your  excellent  contributor  "  Wiltshire  Kectok  ?"  The 
expression  of  his  opinion  would  command  respect.  Not 
every  one  who  gives  the  public  the  benefit  of  his  oocperienoe 
assumes  to  himself  the  functions  of  a  "  public  Hentoar.'* 
That  exalted  title  would  apply  rather  to  him  who  shoold 
instruct  us  in  the  art  of  producing  such  enormous  profits  hj 
poultry-keeping.  We  and  our  grandmothers,  it  seems,  ham 
i.^  v^  4. — V4.  -4.  last  "how  to   suck  effflfs."    Let  us  be 


at 


to  be  taught 
teachable. 
My  own  opinion,  gathered  from  pexMmal  obsanmtkiv  i* 


lUrehfS,  1865.] 
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that  a  large  namber  of  fowls  cannot  be  kept  in  one  spot 
without  seriouB  detriment  to  their  health  and  profitable 
emj^ojment;  that  tiie  profits  arising  from  them  do  not 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  namber  kept;  and  that  no 
appliaaoe,  however  ingenioas  and  seemingly  well!adapted  to 
the  purpose,  can  possibly  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the 
natural  parent  The  instincts  of  the  chicken  daring  the  most 
critical  period  of  its  existence  are  feeble,  it  requires  not  only 
the  shmiering  warmth  of  the  mother's  wings,  but  the 
mother's  watchful  care,  her  affectionate  warning,  advice,  and 
instruction.  No  artificial  contrivance  can  provide  these. 
We  may  hatch  eggs,  but  we  cannot  sucessfully  rear  chickens 
hj  machinery. 

These  remarks  are  dictated  by  no  spirit  of  hostility  to  the 
proposer  of  the  Poultry  Company.  I  do  not  know  Mr. 
Gey  din.  His  veiy  important  Bu<^gestions  and  clever 
arrangements  will  meet  with  the  confidence  of  the  public  in 
proportion  to  their  standing  the  tost  of  Mendly  criticism. 
This  will  prove  the  most  profitable  advertisement  of  his 
scheme  if  deserving  the  serious  attention  of  the  public. — 


SCHEDULES  OF  POULTRY  SHOWS. 

M&.  J.  Wbiqht  is  in  error  as  to  my  having  written  the 
postscript  without  reflection.  It  is  very  easy  for  us  exhi- 
bitors to  say  such  and  such  are  the  "  duties  "  of  poultry- 
show  committees — a  difficult  matter  to  make  them  see  that 
these  are  duties.  He  says  he  received  a  catalogue  without 
any  application  being  made  by  him,  and  be  says  he  ought 
to  have  received  an  amended  copy.  I  think  he  was  expect- 
ing too  much.  The  alteration  concerned  Brahma  breeders 
only,  and  I  fancy  was  made  on  account  of  remonstrances 
from  breeders  of  that  variety.  It  is  much  too  hard  to  expect 
that  Secretaries  are  cognizant  of  the  varieties  which  each 
amateur  keeps ;  and  on  second  reflection  I  continue  of  the 
same  opinion  as  when  I  penned  the  said  postscript.  I  think 
it  would  have  been  wiser,  and  I  dare  say  more  profitable,  if 
Mr.  J.  Wright  had  acted  as  I  suggested,  and  he  would  have 
done  good  to  the  Brahma  cause.  I  am  always  willing  to 
meet  secretaries  half  way,  and  to  help  them  if  I  can,  for  ''  to 
err  is  mortal." 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Irvine,  Secretary  to  the  Halifax  and  Colder 
Vale  Agricultural  Association,  I  plead  guilty.  I  recollect 
that  their  schedules  have  been  for  ''cock  and  one  hen;" 
but  I  was  treating  the  subject  as  regarded  first-class  shows. 
Bradford  certainly  was  this,  as  it  offered  handsome  prizes 
and  silver  caps — to  the  best  of  my  recollection  double  the 
amounts  offered  by  the  Halifax  and  Colder  Vale,  and  in  the 
latter  case  the  silver  cups  were  more  sparingly  held  out. 
Still  I  plead  guilty  to  forgetting  the  fact,  and  I  am  very 
glad  to  add  it  as  strengthening  my  position,  and  I  trust 
both  Bradford  and  Halifax  and  C^alder  Vale  will  in  this 
respect  find  many  imitators. — Y.  B.  A.  Z. 


pointment  of  judges  in  the  hands  of  dealers  whom  intereit 
is  to  win  prizes,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  price  its6ft( 
but  as  a  means  of  raising  the  value  of  the  birds  they  have 
for  sale.  Which  member  of  the  Poultry  Club  will  take  up 
this  subject  and  prove  clearly  to  "  timid  exhibitors,"  that  it 
is  not,  to  say  the  least,  without  its  suspicions  ? 

In  your  No.  203,  February  14th,  Mr.  Douglas  gives  his 
advice  on  the  wholesale  system,  to  "  A  Timid  Exhibitob,*' 
"  Go  boldly  into  exhibiting  poultry,  or  if  you  keep  in  that 
timid  state  of  mind  you  never  will  be  successful,"  and  farther 
wishes  to  stamp  upon  the  hearts  of  exhibitors,  that  he  has 
neither  bred,  sold,  nor  exhibited  poultry  for  two  years. 
Then,  again,  in  No.  205,  February  28th,  he  says,  "The  pen 
*A  Timid  Exhibitor'  alludes  to,  as  bought  and  sold  at 
Manchester,  was  claimed  when  above  one  hundred  were  in 
the  Show.  It  was  claimed  in  my  name,  not  by  me,  neither 
was  it  sold  by  me."  The  first  sentence  is  not  true,  if  his 
words  on  the  day  in  question  are  not  worthless.  How  I  pity 
the  judge  who  will  lend  his  name  and  confess  it,  and  say 
afterwanls,  "  Neither  was  it  sold  by  me."  Perhaps  he  will 
alter  somewhat  in  his  tone  after  reading  the  straightforward 
and  honest  letter  of  Sir  St.  George  Gore,  in  your  edition  of 
Tuesday  last,  and  the  public,  I  think,  cannot  entertain  a 
great  desire  to  see  such  a  man  of  principle  judging  their 
produce.  I  leave  it  to  you  whether  it  is  necessary  to  publkih 
my  name  in  place  of  "  A  Timid  Exhibitor."  If  you  desire 
to  do  so  you  have  my  full  consent,  particularly  as  several  of 
your  subscribers  seem  desirous  to  see  who  and  what  I  am. 
— J.  D.  Newsome,  Batley. 


THE  POULTJRY  CLUB. 

In  the  first  and  second  letters  I  wrote  to  you,  I  had  no 
other  than  the  best  of  wishes  for  the  fair  and  honest  judg- 
ment of  all  poultry  be  the  judges  or  judge  whom  they  or  he 
may  be.  and  I  honestly  and  frankly  avow  the  same  to  be 
my  present  feelings,  and  I  do  hope  that  you  will  believe 
such  to  be  the  case.  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my 
regret,  if  my  former  letters  have  incurred  the  odium  of  any 
wSl-wisher  of  fair  and  honest  judgment  at  our  poultry 
shows.  Neither  must  I  forget  to  remind  your  readers  that 
I  have  no  ill-will  or  malice  against  Mr.  Douglas  or  any  other 
breeder  or  exhibitor  of  poultry,  so  that  in  touching  upon 
certain  letters  which  have  lately  appeared  in  your  Journal, 
your  readers  and  yourself  will  give  me  credit  for  doing  my 
best  to  place  our  judges  and  their  judgment  on  a  more 
honourable  and  straightforward  principle  than  I  have  reasons 
to  believe  they  have  been,  more  particularly  since  the  Poultiy 
Club  took  its  stand  in  such  a  form  as  it  has  done.  In  your 
Journal  of  March  7th,  I  find  an  excellent  letter  from  some 
one  who,  Uke  myself,  up  to  this  date  has  written  under  an 
assumed  name,  I  mean  the  one  who  styles  himself  "A 
LooKXB-OK,"  and  I  must  endorse  his  words  when  he  says 
the  Club  has  fallen  into  no  small  error  by  leaving  the  ap- 


THE  openi:n'g  season. 

How  truly  delicious  to  the  snowed- up  bee-keeper  was  the 
perusal  of  "  A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper's  "  "  genial  day  " 
'  among  his  bees. 

What  a  contrast  Devon  presented  to  Renfrewshire !  Here 
wreath  upon  wreath  of  snow,  with  the  keen  frost  and  the 
thick  pendant  icicles — spring  flowers.  Crocuses,  and  Snow- 
drops, where  were  they  ?    Just  peeping  through  the  ground, 
j  buried  several  feet  beneath  the  snow ;  tlie  bees  close  pri- 
!  soners  for  many  weeks.    How  could  it  be  otherwise  while 

I  bitterly 

I  *'  BoreM  wi  hiil)la«t8  did  bUw." 

'  There  spring  flowers  in  fuH  bloom,  bees  busy  pollen- 
I  gathering?,  and  even  youthful  yellow-jackets  dancing  with 
{  firefly  radiance, 

*'  While  saft  the  westlan  breeses  blaw.** 

With  what  a  "  longing  for  spring  "  did  that  pai)er  inspire 
us  we  need  not  stay  to  depict,  "Our  chaplain"  having 
already  discoursed  so  eloquently  from  that  text  as  only  to 
require  our  emphatic  Amen. 

On  Tuesday,  February  22nd,  the  sun  burst  forth  with 
something  like  spring  brightness  over  the  white  and  glis- 
tening landscape.  Saw  from  the  windows  the  snow  barri- 
cades on  the  points  of  the  landinij^.boards  sensibly  diminish, 
particularly  those  that  had  suffered  most  from  the  actiTO 
tread  of  that  sly  little  marauder  Master  Tom  Tit,  and  finally 
to  entice  out  the  bees.  Thinking  it  high  time  t*©  substitute 
some  more  enduring  sun  shade  for  the  hive-fronts,  sallied 
forth ;  but  there's  a  lot  of  black-faced  highlanders  standing 
on  their  hind  legs,  tearing  away  most  voraciously  at  some 
favourito  ivy.  They  must  get  "a  Scotch  convoy"  to  the 
I  liighway  to  seek  their  own  home.  We  pity  as  we  expel 
them,  for  they,  poor  things,  are  evidently  starving.  As  we 
return,  there,  too,  is  a  contrast.  Their  southern  sisters, 
our  own  Leicesters,  lying  around  their  rack  chewing  the  cud 
of  sweet  content,  nothing  disturbed  by  the  "cawing  rooks," 
not  cawing  now,  but  mysteriously  silent  (although  the  first 
Sunday  o{  March,  their  first  field-building  day,  is  so  close  at 
hand),  as  they  pace  along  their  broad  backs,  anxiously 
raising  and  carefully  examining  the  silken  staple.  Not  ad- 
miring it,  surely  ?  Only  quietly  hunting  after  small  game, 
as  they  are  also  starving.  Why  do  those  skylarks  raise 
their  tufted  crowns  so  delightedly  as  they  dart  from  among 
that  troop  of  poultry  in  the  shed?  They  have  just  appro- 
priated a  few  crumbs  or  potatoes  dropped  by  those  matronly 
Dorkings.    They,  too,  are  starving.    But  to  the  bees. 

Knee  deep  waded  along  the  gai^en  walks,  or,  we  should 
rather  say,  as  nearly  as  we  could  guess  where  walks  should 
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be.  Reoolleoting  poUen-gathering  from  the  DeYon  Laoros- 
thiiis,  Btopped  and  disinterred  some  upper  branches  of  a 
Bhraby  and  found  the  bloom  not  opened.  Regretted  as  we 
strode  along  to  see  here  and  there  on  the  top  of  the  snow 
an  Italian,  now  a  Britisher,  fallen  to  rise  no  more.  In  front 
of  the  hives  the  purity  of  the  snow  sullied  with  quite  a 
shower  of  excreta,  but,  fortunately,  fewer  bees  dropped  than 
we  had  feared.  No  pollen-gathering — could  it  be  expected  ? 
Made  all  snug  and  left  them. 

By  Thursday  following  the  snow  had  silently  and  quietly 
passed  away,  except  where  the  drift  had  been  deepest,  as 
up  against  the  garden  wall  and  around  the  hives.  Stood 
long  and  patiently  in  the  wet  slush  watching  the  late 
arrivals,  when  lo !  at  longlast  in  goes  an  active  little  Li- 
gorian.  Wished  to,  but  durst  not,  with  so  much  snow  still 
about  the  hives,  raise  the  frames  to  ascertain  what  store 
was  left ;  but  consoled  ourselves  with  the  thought  that,  if 
short,  we  could  administer  a  good  supply  of  food  directly 
into  the  combs,  this  time  without  our  Devon  friend  coming 
down  upon  us. 

Saturday,  February  26th,  snow  entirely  gone,  mild  for  the 
season.  Summoned  our  assistant  and  set  to  work.  First 
out  slides  square  straw  hive,  plenty  of  food,  fair  population, 
that  lithe  little  yellow  queen  already  at  work,  good  sprink- 
ling of  egg^,  and  even  some  grubs  about  ready  for  sealing. 
Having  been  somewhat  suspicious  of  the  season  and  of 
some  unhatched  cells,  around  which  the  fresh  brood  and  eggs 
were  now  deposited,  excise  all  brood  bed  for  another  experi- 
ment, to  ascertain  if  spring  be  more  successful  than  autumn- 
for  the  extirpation  by  excision  of  the  bee  plague.  Cleaned 
board,  and  shut  up  in  the  hope  that  we,  too,  had  had  "  a 
last  glimpse  of  foul  brood." 

N^  a  black  hive ;  not  an  egg,  but  very  strong  in  popu- 
lation and  store.  Although  breeding  had  not  commenced, 
were  struck  at  the  forethought  displayed  by  the  workers  in 
busily  employing  themselves  during  their  confinement  in 
cutting  down  the  massive  thicknesses  of  the  emptied  upper 
portions  of  the  combs  that  had  contained  honey  to  the  requi- 
site narrow  width  for  brood.  As  we  scrubbed  up  our  capital 
mahogany  boards,  artistically  cut  from  old  table-tops,  we 
inwardly  thanked  your  preniaJ  correspondent,  "Upwabds 
AND  Onwabds,"  for  the  hint.  It  may  interest  our  old  op- 
ponent of  the  "  milk-pan  and  straw  hackle  "  controversy  to 
know  that  the  shadow  of  the  hated  hackle  has  never  been 
cast  across  his  mahogany — we  have  long  ago  abolished 
them.  And  adopted  the  pan,  eh  ?  Oh,  no,  as  great  anti- 
panists  as  ever.  Something  better  than  either — handsome 
wooden  octagon  covers  for  Stewarton  hives  as  figured  in 
No.  9,  only  they  lift  off  in  a  piece,  and  square  ones  in  the 
same  style  for  square  hives  ;  both  of  a  sufficient  altitude  to 
take  in  the  fullest  set  of  storified  hives. 

The  next,  another  black  hive.  As  many  eggs  as  in  Li- 
gnrian,  but  no  grubs,  thus  giving,  say,  eight  or  ten  days' 
priority  in  favour  of  Italians. 

In  like  manner  the  eight  stocks  composing  the  home 
apiary  looked  this.  Gratified  to  find  all  well  stored  and 
peopled,  particularly  the  last.  An  octagon  storified  Ligurian, 
from  its  determination  to  resist  all  interference,  and  its 
inmates  having  on  one  occasion  last  summer  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  my  assistant,  has  since  been  rated  by 
him  as  quite  a  noli-me-tangere.  As  we  approached  it,  his 
ready  pipe  was  out  at  once — this  was  forbidden  at  the 
season — and  the  cover  cautiously  raised  and  slipped  off  as 
gently  as  possible.  The  inmates  made  a  rush  to  the  entrance 
in  an  instant;  and  before  the  hive  could  be  raised  and 
placed  on  the  spare  board  a  cluster  hung  on  poor  Friday's 
veil  front,  and  a  crowd  on  either  hand,  whUe  numbers  spread 
themselves  all  over  his  clothing  and  stung  away  with  that 
hearty  goodwill  with  which  the  Italian  alone  can.  The 
hands  were  speedily  transferred  to  his  trowsers'  pockets,  and 
the  body  doubled  up,  as  down  the  walk  he  tore  at  a  great  rate, 
leaving  his  master  to  clean  the  board  and  make  all  snug  as 
best  he  could.  On  the  hive  being  replaced,  the  bees  were 
built  up  thick  upon  the  landing-board,  and  up  the  hive 
front,  more  like  June  than  February.  We  only  wished 
"  J.  E.  B."  had  been  there  to  have  seen  and  felt  the  weight 
of  a  real  storified  hive  still  60i  lbs.  g^ross  with  board. 

In  the  afternoon  set  off  and  made  a  similar  examination 
of  the  outlying  apiary  at  a  farm  a  mile  or  two  distant. 
Accor*^anied  by  the  old  fanner,  their  custodian,  went  down 


into  the  g^arden.  A  glance  at  the  entranoe  of  three  of  the 
hives,  and  then  the  following  colloquy,  which  we  most  H- 
port  for  the  edification  of  your  Oxrordshire  oorrespondeni 
"  HaUoa,  Hugh,  mice  in  all  the  hives !  Why  didn't  yoa 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  ?**  '*  1  thocht  as  mnckle ;  bat  you 
see,  sir,  as  they  wema  my  ain  I  did  na  jist  like  to  meddle  wi 
them."  Confound  Scotch  caution  for  onoe.  Off  first  haeJdf, 
and  out  falls  from  its  apex  and  rolls  on  the  walk  a  pretty 
little  ball  composed  of  cut  straw,  beoatifnlly  arranged; 
how  "Upwabds  and  Onwards"  would  have  admired  the 
snug  little  domicile !  In  each  case  the  mice  were  gone,  and 
these  three  Stewartons  were  all  still  well  stored  and  pecfled, 
although  the  deep  cuttings  into  the  rich  end  combs  showed 
how  luxuriously  our  little  enemies  had  fiisted  during  the 
severe  weather.  Never  suffered  from  mice  before,  first  indi- 
cations of  them  in  the  home  apiary  at  once  patting  us  on 
the  alert,  what  had  tempted  the  aggression  in  this  instance 
being  the  extreme  lowness  at  which  the  permanent  massive 
thick  stone  hive-boards  were  set  bringing  the  hackles  dose 
to  the  ground.  It  may  be  worth  noting  that  the  combs 
generally  were  much  better  kept  in  the  hives  under  the 
protection  of  the  wooden  covers  compared  with  those  imder 
hackles.  Although,  both  were  ventilated  alike,  stQl  the 
farmer  s  hackles  cUd  not  contain  the  same  body  of  staw  I 
used  to  employ. 

A  third  small  apiary  was  too  distant  to  readi  that  after- 
noon ;  but  there  was  no  fear  of  mice  there,  as  the  cosiodlan 
invariably  places  a  bit  of  lead  over  the  entranoe,  with  only 
little  cuts  to  allow  the  bees  to  be  got  out  singly.  We  never 
approved  of  such  contrivances.  Nothing  hke  a  thoroD^ 
circulation  of  pure  air  underneath  hives  dorinff  the  donnnt 
season.  Was  never  more  impressed  than  this  winter  with 
the  great  advantage  of  giving  an  ample  supply  of  food  when 
required  in  October,  so  as  to  permit  the  bees  to  enjoy  a  oom- 
plete  dormancy.  No  hive  of  mine  receives  a  particle  of  food 
till  the  ventilating  ekes  are  withdrawn  in  the  beginning  of 
April.  Thankful  to  find  all  so  flourishing,  and  not  one  fonl 
cell  in  all  my  black  colonies ;  those  excised  from  the  Ligorian 
one  alone  excepted,  casting  a  dark  shadow  over  the  prospects 
for  the  season. 

March  Ist. — ^Young  bees  on  the  wing  from  octagon  Li- 
gurian above  alluded  to.  Again  the  yeUow-jaekets  are  in 
the  ascendant. 

March  10th. — Cloud  of  young  bees  oat  of  a  strong  blade 
stock,  confirmatory  of  a  ten-days  earlier  start  in  favonr  of 
the  Italians. — A  Eenfbewshirb  Bex-kksfbb. 


EoYFTiAN  Bbes. — In  Lower  Egypt  where  the  bloonung  of 
flowers  is  considerably  later  than  in  the  upper  districts,  the 
practice  of  transporting  bee-hives  is  mudi  ficdlowed.  The 
hives  are  collected  from  different  villages  along  the  banks, 
each  bein^  marked  and  numbered  by  the  proprietors*  to 
prevent  future  mistakes.  They  are  then  arranged  in  pyra- 
midal piles,  upon  the  boats  prepared  to  receive  them,  which, 
floating  gradually  down  the  river,  and  stopping  at  certain 
stages  of  their  passage,  remain  there  a  long^  or  shorter 
time,  according  to  the  produce  afforded  by  the  surroonding 
country.  In  this  manner  the  bee-boats  sail  for  three  monUis. 
The  bees  having  culled  the  honey  of  the  orange  flowers  in 
the  Said,  and  of  the  Arabian  jasmine  and  other  flowers  in 
the  more  northern  parts,  are  broaght  back  to  the  places 
from  which  they  have  been  carried.  This  procures  m  the 
Egyptians  delicious  honey,  and  abundance  of  beeswax.  The 
proprietors  in  return  pay  the  boatmen  a  recompense  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  hives  which  have  been  tiias 
carried  about  from  one  extremity  of  Egypt  to  the  other. 
The  celebrated  traveller,  Niebuhr,  saw  upon  the  Nile,  be- 
tween Cairo  and  Damietta,  a  convoy  of  4000  hives  in  their 
transit  from  Upper  Egypt  to  the  coast  of  the  Delta. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

iKCKBAsiif o  Room  in  a  Com xov  Straw  Hits  ( A.).— Qet  an  dn  aiit  of 
ptraw  of  the  same  diameter  an  the  hWe,  and  of  radh  dtpUi  as  yan  naj  dma 
fittiog.  Raise  the  hive  on  it  as  toon  as  madei  and  keep  It  ttom  tUpftrngbf 
means  of  a  few  stout  hair-pins,  stopping  the  old  entrsnse  aad  iUlsf  lyu 
croTices  with  good  mortar. 

Doves  hot  Hatciiko  (C.  J?.  Jf.).— Ae  joa  BMBlkni  yoar  Dotes  NS^ 
times  slttinic  on  foar  egfca,  there  can  Im  bo  dosM  hot  that  thw  U9 1*> 
hens,  consequently  the  eggs  eannot  be  fiirtae.    ttsy  two       '  '      ' 

one  for  a  code.— B.  P.  Bucnt. 
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THE  BBBAZ  Df  OUR  CIKCLE. 

HEN  I  sent  yon  last 
evening  mj  mite 
for  poor  Mrs. 
Chitty  and  lier 
babes,  I  did  not 
think  of  Baying  a 
word  about  tke 
sad  event ;  but 
when  I  opened  mj 
'  Journal  tnii  morn- 
ing and  read  the 
further   worda  of 

^_^__^-  Mr.   Wills,     and 

when  I  looked 
throuch  the  second  lubscription  list,  in  which  I  saw 
recorded  the  pour  man's  shilling  (what  a  large  part  of 
iuB  week's  wages !)  and  the  collection  from  the  serrants' 

'   "        ■ ""Die  saTsof  '  -     -I- 

could  not 

ait  down  to  lay 

mv  wreath  on  the  gardener's  coffin.  He  was  a  good 
fellow,  and  he  has  departed  this  life — I  do  not  say  died, 
that  word  sounds  cold,  and  haiah,  and  hopeleBS,  while 
"departed  "  seems  to  speak  of  an  entering  into  a  better 
life,  and  to  whisper  of  a  re-union  hereafter.  We  need 
not  think  of  the  departed,  gathered,  as  we  trust,  into 
the  safe  home  of  Him  our  Saxon  forefathers  loved  to  call 
"  The  Good  One."  I  think  rather  of  the  young  widow 
and  her  and  his  little  ones.  But  first  let  me  remark  that 
in  writing  in  a  periodical  year  after  year  one  gets  to  feel 
that  the  other  writers  are  somehow  or  other  one's  per- 
sonal friends.  We  may  never  have  seen  them,  as  I 
never  saw  Mr.  Chitty,  but  names  seen  each  week  be- 
come more  than  names  when  atteehed  to  outpomiogs  of 
men's  minds ;  we  generally  coimect  some  idea  of  an 
author  with  his  work.  I  have  my  own  ideas  of  the 
outer  man— the  look,  the  eye,  the  expression  of  face  of 
each  writer.  Well— one  of  the  band  is  gone.  A  bre^ 
has  been  made,  by  death,  in  our  circle — one  "  has  dropped 
and  disappeared. '  Only  thirty-three  !  and  only  a  t&ee- 
days  iJIness !  and  fire  little  ones  left,  and  scarce  one  of 
the  five  beyond  tbe  age  of  babyhood.  I  close  my  eyes 
and  think  1  see  that  gardener's  cottage  as  it  was  a  month 
ago.  The  mid-day  meal  is  ready  on  the  table,  the  wife's 
eye  is  on  her  clock,  and  her  ear  is  listening  for  "father's  " 
well-known  footstep  ;  little  round  eyes  peep  through  the 
flower-pots  in  the  window-ledge,  and  little  feet  rush  to 
the  door  as  a  corner  is  turned  and  "  father  "  is  seen 
coming  home.  Down  the  path  the  children  mn,  one 
tiny  supported  and  pnlled  along  by  a  bigger  sister ;  that 
tiny  will  not  tealt  back.  No,  she  is  caught  up,  and 
carried,  and  kissed,  and  petted.  Then  the  meal  and  the 
UtUe  household  events— important  events  in  that  little 
wuM  (all  in  all  to  them)— are  talked  over.  What  shall 
be  the  subject  of  the  next  paper  for  the  Journal  P  Won- 
derfhl  feats,  too,  of  baby  are  recotmted,  and  bright  i^- 
m.  ii«.-T«a.  Tm,  Hmw  ■HOh 


ings  of  another  little  one  recorded.  Oh  !  ye  selfish,  rich, 
single  men,  ye  only  think  of  a  poor  man  s  poverty,  and 
not  of  that  wealth  of  love  which  makes  his  home  a  para^ 
dise.  Just  a  living  and  nothing  to  spare,  with  a  good 
wife  and  little  ones,  are  riches  beyond  aught  ye  can  or 
tiall  ever  know.  I  thought  of  that  home  as  it  was  until 
recently,  and  then  I  thought  of  sadder  things ;  of  ihe 
sudden  illness,  and  the  first  great  thought  of  fear  stealing 
on  the  wife's  heart,  and  bidding  hope  leave  it— until — — 
But  why  say  more  P  my  own  eyes  are  dim  from  the  sad 
picture  I  have  dravm.    In  that  gardener's  cottage 

"  Ul«nse  o'er  ths  mntlc  I'll, 
Ana  dirkneu  o'm  Ihl  gtorj." 

And  now  for  the'future  ;  after  Nature's  great  burst  of 
grief  has  subsided,  comes,  for  there  must  eome,  to  the 
widow  the  thought  of  her  future  maintenance.  A  double 
burden  will  now  be  upon  the  weaker  shoulders,  children 
must  be  brought  up  without  a  father  to  labour  for  thenii 
lo  advise  them,  to  guide  them.  May  God  bless  tbemj 
and  teach  their  mother,  that  she  mav  rightly  teaoh  them. 
Most  properly  a  subscription  has  Deen  started,  and  I 
hope  to  learn  that  tlie  money  raised  will  be  carefully  ex- 
pended, or  funded  for  a  good  purpose- 
.  At  present  lies  upon  us  the  duty  of  giving.  Kind, 
well-ofi'  people  I  ask  yon  to  help.  If  yon  have  nerer 
known  so  great  a  grief,  yon  might  have  known  it  but 
for  His  mercy.  Show  then  your  thankfulness  by  help- 
ing her  whom  God  has  smitten.  Some  of  you  hare 
known  similar  griefs, -you  will  give  because  you  hare 

Sassed  through  a  like  sorrow,  and  you  remember  your 
esolatenesB  then .  Some  will  say  as  they  read,  "  I  pit^ 
the  poor  woman."  Then  show  me  what  your  pity  la 
worth  by  giving  to  her.  And  yo  wives  who  press  to  your 
bosoms  a  child  that  yet  catches  at  a  fathers  finger,  you 
will  give,  your  husbands  will  let  you,  you  will  gire 
moaey,  and  tears,  too,  I  well  know.  And  there  are 
others  whose  lot  has  been  cast  in  pleasant  places,  whose 
sorrows  have  been  little,  whose  blessings  great— ladiea 
who  lire  a  calm  and  ■aaefnl  single  life,  bnt  who  would 
have  had  wives'  and  mothers'  hearts  had  God  willed  it  m>, 
you  have  been  spared  many  sorrows,  and  many  cares,  I 
ask  you  to  give,  and  I  know  you  will,  to  a  "  widow  and 
desolate," 

And  now  a  word  of  advice  to  gardeners,  you  11  take 
it  well  from  me  I  am  sure.     Let  this  death  make   you 

firovident.  There  is  the  poat-office  aavings  bank,  or  the 
ife  aaaursnce  company,  or,  at  any  rate,  some  weB- 
managed  benefit  society  near  you.  Which  will  suit  yoa 
best — one  must. 

A  last  word  on  a  higher  subject.  Half  in  jest,  and 
half  in  earnest,  I  have  called  myself,  and  have  been 
called  "  The  Chaplain  "  of  the  staff  and  writers  of  this 
Journal.  Not  the  least  in  jest,  but  altogether  in  earnest, 
I  will  speak  to  you  as  a  chaplW  should.  I  say,  then, 
when  yon  see  how  soon  one  in  nealth  and  youth  is  taken, 
and  he  is  but  one  of  many,  for 

x  Tba  kadi  hith  loIM-Ui*  tnTt  hitb  innai 
FW  iMV  ■  brt^  nd  UoQoliis  »>  I 
Billssi  ia  ma  nsa  ■""'-r  dkwuML 
B«  SOU  la  dsitk  vluB  tor  wsi  dsM !  ■■ 

Ma.  ML^ToL.  xxzm.,  Oaa  iHnB. 
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Then,  I  would  say,  be  bbadt.    There  is  One  ever  near  to 

yon*  through  Whom  alone  you  can  be  ready,  for  He  paid 
'  your  debt — One  who  will  meet  you,  efpedally  at  your  bedside, 
=  night  and  morning.    He  is  waiting  fbr  you.    Meet  Him, 

then,  on  your  knees,  and  when  death  comes  He  will  lead 
I  you  to  a  garden  (for  in  heaven  there  miut  be  flowers)  more 
'  beKUtiful  than  any  on  eartii,  more  beautiful  than  even  was 

Paxadise. 

60  may  poor  Chitty's  death  draw  out  our  active  sympathy 
■  and  cause  us  to  do  good  to  the  bereaved,  "  the  widow  and 
'  fatherless  in  their  affliction,"  and  may  it  also  be  a  means  of 
I  good  to  ourselves. — ^Wiltshire  Bectob. 


GAEDEN  IMPLEMENTS. 

{Concluded  from  page  224.) 

IHPIICMENTS  FOR  CARRYING  AND  APPLYING  WATER,  kc 

The  Watebbabbow. — ^A  most  useful  implement  where 
much  watering  is  to  be  done  and  the  water  has  to  be  carried 
'any  distance.  It  may  simply  be  described  as  a  tub  on 
^t^heels,  but  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  form  and  oonstruc- 
tion.  The  best  that  I  know  is  a  tub  holding  about  fifty 
gallons,  swung  on  a  frame,  and  to  this  frame  are  fitted  two 
wooden  wheels  about  3^  feet  high.  The  height  of  the 
wheels  causes  the  whole  to  run  easily.  Wooden  wheels 
make  less  noise  than  iron.  The  tub  being  swung  prevents 
to  a  great  extent  the  water  slopping  over.  The  water  may  be 
drawn  from  the  tub  by  means  of  a  syphon,  or  a  tap  fitted  in 
the  tub  itself,  from  which,  also,  a  hose  may  conduct  the  water 
'  to  the  plants  to  be  watered,  without  the  use  of  a  watering- 
pot.  There  are  waterbarrows  made  entirely  of  metal,  and 
ULOugh  inferior  to  those  properly  constructed  of  wood,  their 
(dieapness  and  durability  are  considerations  which  make  up 
in  &  ffreat  measure  for  the  loss  of  other  qualities.  It  is  also 
poBuble  to  construct  one  that  will  answer  all  the  purposes 
of  tiie  best. 

0ABD>KENOnffxs. — ^There  are  several  patents  for  so-called 
superior  kinds  of  garden  engines,  but,  so  fiur  as  I  am  able 
to  judge,  I  have  used  none  I  like  so  well  as  Bead's  and 
Warner's,  and  these  I  have  generally  known  to  work  well 
jud  tatisfEUstorily.  Beyond  this  it  is  scarcely  neoessaiy  to 
Bay  anything,  but  that  the  tubs  should  be  often  cleaned 
oat,  and  none  but  dean  water  used ;  if  dirt  and  grit  get  in 
the  leather  is  apt  to  be  permanently  injured.  The  proper 
spreader  should  be  used  with  every  kind  of  engine ;  it  will 
be  found  better  in  effect  and  more  pleasant  to  use  than  any 
other.  There  ought  to  be  sufficient  force  in  the  jet  to  throw 
the  water  over  the  highest  fruit  trees,  the  object  being  to 
wash  dust,  dirt,  and  insects  from  trees,  plants,  &c.,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  afford  an  imitation  of  a  shower  of  rain,  so 
as  to  refresh  and  invigorate  plants  after  hot  days.  The 
Watering-pot  can  be  more  effectually  used  in  applying  water 
to  the  roots  of  plants,  but  the  engine  is  best  for  cleaning 
and  refreshing  the  leaves  and  shoots. 

In  connection  with  the  garden  engine  there  are  other  im- 
plements that  claim  a  little  notice.  The  Hydropult,  for 
faifltance,  is  supposed  to  throw  water  as  far  as  the  garden 
engine,  at  all  events  it  is  very  useful,  particularly  for  in- 
doors and  small  gardens.  I  would  recommend  it  particularly 
in  town  gardens,  where  it  should  be  used  morning  and  even- 
ing in  dry  weather  for  washing  the  dust  from  the  leaves  of 
shrubs  and  trees.  During  the  spring  and  summer  the 
health  of  the  trees  and  appearance  of  the  garden  will  be 
vastly  improved  by  such  daily  ablutions,  and  no  one  would 
bf^nrudge  the  price  after  having  seen  the  effects  for  a  season. 

There  is  something  better  still  than  a  garden  engine  and 
laytinge — ^that  is  a  cistern,  of  sufficient  (Smensions  to  con- 
tain a  large  quantity  of  water,  fixed  on  the  roof  of  the  house : 
from  this  a  pipe  is  carried  to  Buch  places  as  the  water  is  to 
lie  applied,  and  stopcocks  are  there  fitted,  to  each  of  which 
«  flexible  hose  can  be  sci'ewed,  this  hose  being  furnished 
irHh  spout  and  spreader.  If  tiie  cistern  is  mounted  on  a 
.tfaxee-storey  dwelling  there  will  be  force  enough  for  all  pur- 
poses. This  will  be  found  the  best  of  M.  methods  of  apply- 
ing water,  and  though  rather  expensive  in  the  first- instance, 
the  money  thus  employed  womd  be  well  spent.  Where 
possible  rain  water  should  be  oMiducted  into  the  cistern, 
mt  fidling  that^  xfver  water  will  be  the*  a#tt 'best,  and  will 
-Aswer  ve|7  well. 


Stbinqbs.— These  have  passed  through  Taiions  phases, 
from  the  short  cross-handled  concern  of  days  gone  \sj 
to  the  really  handsome  and  convenient  implement  of  the 
present  day.  No  question  oan  be  entertained  aa  to  the  best 
kind,  which  is  of  a  very  simple  nature.  The  sliding  valfe 
should  be  made  of  leather  in  preference  to  its  being  packed 
with  tow,  and  no  one  ought  to  purchase  a  qrringe  that  is 
not  fitted  wii^  a  ball  top ;  this  admits  the  water  tteelj,  yet 
acts  as  as  plug  on  the  water  being  driven  out,  but  allows 
this  to  pass  in  the  form  of  a  shower.  No  matter  who  may 
be  the  maker  or  patentee,  by  taking  the  above  as  a  guide, 
no  mistake  can  be  made.  Avoid  a&  jointed  and  otherwise 
deformed  editions  of  this  useful  implement.  Also,  avoid  all 
such  as  are  fhmished  with  suction  hose,  &0. ;  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them,  and  you  will  escape  much  disappointment. 
The  uses  of  the  syringe  are  so  well  known,  that  they  need 
not  be  entered  into  here.  No  greenhouse,  vinery,  stove,  or 
other  plant-house  ought  to  be  without  one. 

Watebino-pots  are  certainly  indispensable  in  the  garden 
as  well  as  in  the  plant-house.  Tbeyore  made  of  tin  or  zinc, 
the  former  being  pal^nted,  but  not  the  latter.  Their  size  is 
a  matter  of  choice,  but  I  should  say  those  holding  about 
four  or  five  gallons  would  bet  the  most  useful  and  oenvoiflat 
for  carrying  water,  and  smaller  ones  of  one  and  a  half  or 
two  gallons  for  applying  it.  vEor  ia^ifoor  'wstek » simmgst 
potted  plants,  waterisgipcte-shoiaclteTeMiber  lmt4poeis> 
particularly  for  plants  en  /varr^w  Irtpges,  <tet  <£hsy  «re 
better  and  handier  if.th9-^rent  is-vot-ioo-sAsU.  A^ttose- 
quarter-inoh  vent  is  «Mall  terattgh  ■ftxr?4lpy  'WHNiioailtt, 
unless  very  small  indeed.  A^snaUwaMiagbpet'^lMialig 
about  two  quarts,  fitted:wfth«^ibie'zoser^4rirfiyiAMD^tK' 
watering  cuttings,  seeds; ^.  AaoiMigst'FliMUi^  •a•p<y4^imka 
short  spout  is  very  useful*  fwwakaimg  ih6>^piMM»  timov^  a 
funnel  and  tube.  Other  watering-pots  may  occasionally  be 
found  usefrd,  some  fitted  with  a  rose,  others  not.  For 
watering  seeds,  &c.,  in  the  open  ground,  the  large  pots -above 
named  will  generally  be  the  best,  the  water  being  applied 
through  the  rose.  The  smaller  pots  are  best  wiUi  a  roee 
attached,  which  may  often  be  brought  into  requisition  fbr 
small  seeds.  Generally  there  are  few  gaidens  in  which 
the  three  sizes  I  have  named  will  not  be  scd&oient  for 
all  purposes,  although  from  fisacy  or  other  roasono  a  msn 
may  wish  for  somet^g  different;  but  mere  whims  in  snoh 
matters  ought  not  to  be  indulged.  Hany  a  man  has  besn 
led  away  by  the  notion  that  he  could  improre  on  a  sim]^ 
and  effective  implement,  or  that  something  of  his  own  in- 
vention would  improve  matters  wonderfolly,  and  has  on^ 
found  out  his  mistake  ^er  much  money  ^fts  been  wasted 
and  much  material  spoiled.  The  more  common  and  simple 
form  of  watering-pot  will  be  found  the  best^  andit  will  ne 
needless  to  look  fMiher  and  fare  worse. 

Mowing  Machines. — These  are  now  indispensable  in  Ally 
garden  where  there  is  a  lawn.  The  smallest  grass  plft^ 
grass  edges,  or  grass  walks  between  flower-bedi,  may  be 
fitted  with  a  machine,  small  ones  about  a  foot  or  14  inehee 
wide  being  suitable  for  the  purpose;  while  for  large  isMd 
broad  lawns  22  or  24-inch  machines  which  require  two  bmd 
to  work  them  are  better,  or  even  still  larger,  drawn  by^a 
pony  or  horse.  These  machines  are  manufiMtoxed  by  dtf- 
ferent  firms,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  recommend  those  of 'ene 
maker  in  preference  to  those  of  another.  I  have  no  ckmM 
that  all  machines,  if  properly  made,  no  matter  who  mKthe 
the  maker,  both  work  well,  and  are  durable  with  oaxe.  TLmb 
are,  however,  technicalities,  which  experienced  menonfy  esD 
fully  appreciate.  A  machine  that  the  least  jolt  pnts  ^it  of 
order  on  account  of  one  or  more  screws  not  fitting  piopedty, 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  vexatious ;  but  this  I  have  found  to 
be  the  case  in  machines  that  were  otherwise  peribot.  Mtketo 
ought  to  pay  attention  to  this,  as  well  as  to  make  impxote- 
ments  year  after  year. 

A  great  deal  depends  on  the  care  and  managemeat  of  the 
machine  itself.  Many  an  one  has  been  laid  aside  sfanply 
because  a  little  common  sense  was  wanting  in  oider  torsee 
the  cause  of  its  being  out  of  repair.  Want  of  oleaaliBeMds 
most  injurious  to  these  machines.  Th0y  should  elwsfstbe 
cleaned  and  oiled  before  patting  away,  nep^  kept  inihe^efl* 
holes,  the  chain  or  cogs  kept  clean,  aaa,  m-laot^  tNatid  as 
if  thc^  were,  what  they  real^  are,  a  rather  ooi^iUaatedfiies 
of  maohinery,  zeqoiziiig  soniewhat  mose  owe  botlt  fnillv 
using  and  pxfttiiig  away  than  «  ornnmott  nUn.   Tfm^ 
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SomoB.— Alfhongh  to  a  certain  extent,  the  Bajthe  is 
•qwiMdad  brthe  mowing  machine^  still  it  is  not  driyen 
eancel/  oat  of  the  garden.  There  are  times  when  it  would 
be  better  to  mow  with  the  scythe  than  with  the  machine. 
For  instance :  after  much  diy  weather,  when  instead  of  close 
herbage  the  lawn  is  covered  with  bents  or  the  flower-stalks 
of  the  grasses ;  and  also  in  very  wet  weather  when  the 
marine  does  not  work  so  well.  Although  it  is  never  ad- 
visable to  lay  turf  in  such  a  position  that  the  machine  cannot 
be  used,  there  are  often  places  where  this  is  so,  as  on  steep 
banks,  or  slopes  that  are  too  steep  to  work  the  machine ; 
the  s(^he  is  indispensable  in  such  places.  In  many  gar- 
dens the  mowing  machine  bas.  never  been  introduced,  the 
prejudices  in  favour  of  old  methods,  and  in  opposition  to 
new,  not  having  been  overcome.  Strange  as  it  may  appear 
to  the  scientific  gardener,  I  have  known  both  master  and 
man  exclaim  ag^ainst  the  machine  as  a  useless  innovation, 
applauding  the  scythe  as  the  only  machine  worth  patronising 
on  the  lawn.  Such  antiquated  notions,  however,  are  happily 
the  exoeption,  for  the  scythe  is  too  slow  for  these  go-a^head 
days,  except  in  cases  where  it  is  retained  as  a  matter  of 
neoessii/y. 

Where  such  is  the  case,  it  is  worth  while  to  know  which 
Jdndis  the  best  of  the  several  that  are  known.  As  far  as  my 
own  experience  goes,  I  would  not  recommend  any  of  the  so- 
oaUed  self-adjusting  scythes,  or  other  modem  improvements, 
bat  prefer  the  more  simple,  and,  as  I  think,  better  style  of 
old-fashioned  scythe  that  fastens  with  ring  and  wedge.  The 
choioe  of  the  blade  will  require  a  little  of  the  knowledge  of 
g<Qod  metal,  an  old  hand  can  tell  the  ring  of  a  good  scythe. 
The  handle,  also,  is  much  a  matter  of  choice.  A  pouch, 
fastened  round  the  waist  with  a  strap,  and  a  good  Devon- 
shire stone,  are  essentiala  required  by  the  mower. 

Shears  are  both  useful  and  necessary  appliances  where 
there  is  much  grass.  Generally  two  kinds  wul  be  required : 
the  short-handled  shears  for  clipping  the  sides  of  banks, 
noROw  comers,  and  such-like  places — these  should  be  rather 
small  than  otherwise,  and  kept  in  good  repair,  or  the  work 
cannot  be  done  well  or  quickly — and  the  long-handled 
ehears  which  are  used  for  clipping  the  edges  of  grass.  The 
handiest  are  those  which  are  bent  at  an  angle  of  about  80^. 
If  the  shears  are  kept  in  good  repair  the  work  wiU  be  done  j 
much  better  than  if  they  are  allowed  to  g^t  out  of  order.  = 
The  same  applies  to  all  cutting  instruments.  There  are 
also  shears  made  with  long  handles  for  clipping  the  surface 
of  the  lawn  without  bending  the  back.  These,  however, 
had  better  be  left  out  of  the  catalogue. 

The  Edging  Ibon  is  for  cutting  the  edges  of  the  lawn 
or  g^ass  verges  when  they  have  been  trodden  down  or  are 
otherwise  out  of  form.  This  instrument  should  be  used  once 
every  year,  about  the  end  of  March. 

Thb  Saw. — There  are  various  forms  of  this  instrument, 
said  to  be  made  expressly  for  various  objects.  I  consider, 
however,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  having  more  than 
one,  which  may  be  called  a  pruning  saw.  This  should  have 
double  teeth,  which  is  best  for  green  wood,  the  blade  being 
rather  narrow  and  about  18  inches  in  length.  This  will 
answer  in  all  cases  where  a  saw  is  required  in  pruning  or 
catting  out  dead  wood,  but  had  better  not  be  used  for  sawing 
dry  wood  or  logs,  which  would  spoil  the  teeth  for  pruning. 
If  the  saw  is  simply  used  for  thid^  purpose  it  will  Isst  a  long 
time  without  the  necessity  of  refiling  or  sharpening.  A  largo 
handsaw  will  be  found  very  useful  in  cutting  up  logs,  &c., 
and  where  there  is  much  wood  it  will  often  be  called  into 
requisition.  Instruments  are  sometimes  made  having  the 
Uade  of  a  bill  or  chopper  on  one  side,  and  a  saw  on  the  other, 
but  are  not  generally  desirable. 

Thi  Bill  or  Hatchet. — There  are  various  kinds  or  forms 
of  this  instrument  all  more  or  less  handy.  That  form  in 
general  use  by  the  hedgers  about  London  will  be  found  the 
most  convenient.  The  blade  is  straight,  about  10  inches 
long,  with  a  small  hook  on  the  back,  at  the  end  opposite  the 
hKMLle ;  it  has  a  short  wooden  handle  let  into  an  iron  socket. 
The  blade  is  generally  of  good  steeL  This  kind  of  bill  I 
hftTe  found  the.  most  convenient  in  the  garden,  and  though 
itiwill  not  be  required  for  pruning,  it  wSl.be  usefol  to  cut 
<mt  the  boaghs  as  Ihey.are  sawn  off  the  trees,  and  make 
thim  into  piiecea  snitable  for  tying  up  in  fiLggots.    This 


bill  is  also  nsefnl  for  catting  pea  sticks  into  the  proper  ito 
and  form,  and,  indeed,  for  any  pnzpoee  where  aMll  or  hiabdiifc 


is  required,  indoding  hedgmg  or  hedge  trimmini*. 
will,  however,  be  a  d^Ebrenoe  of  opinion  as  to  the  fSemxjihBH 
which  is  the  meet  handy,  and  it  woold  be  as  well  to  let  the 
workman  choose  his  own. 

The  Axe  will  sometimes  be  nsefhl  in  the  garden  as  well 
as  in  the  woods.  It  will,  however,  be  only  in  exoeptional 
cases,  such  as  lopping  off  the  larger  branches  of  trees  after 

they  have  been 

•         •••••••• 

— F.  Chittt. 

[The  sentence  was  thus  left  unfinished  by  Mr.  Chitty ;  his 
death-disease  seems  to  have  deprived  him  of  the  eneraj 
needed  for  the  completion  of  his  task.  There  is  a  monmml 
interest  attaches  to  this.  It  remains  as  evidence  of  a  good 
and  true  man  striving  to  be  useful  even  when  disease  forbade 
liis  being  active — ^it  was  his  last  effort,  and  there  is  a  sorrow- 
fulness attaches  to  the  knowledge  that  it  was  the  "  last." 

Mr.  Chitty,  let  us  repeat,  has  left  a  widow  and  five  young 
children  improvided  for,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  fot- 
thcr  contributions  for  their  assistance. — Eds.] 


THE  MODEEN  PEACHPEUXEE. 

No.  7. 

USEFUL  MAXIMS. 

1.  It  is  essential  to  form  the  tree  into  two  equal  wings,  so 
as  to  direct  the  main  current  of  the  ascending  sap  into  two 
channels.  By  this  means  it  \a  best  mastered  and  held  in 
check.  The  sap  has  always  a  very  great  tendency  to  fiow  in 
a  vertical  direction,  therefore  any  vertical  line  is  a  difRcolty 
in  training.  The  consequence  of  a  neglect  of  this  law  in 
vegetation  is  that  the  lower  portion  of  a  tree  becomes  feeble, 
bears  small  fndt,  is  exhausted  even  by  this  prodnction, 
languishes,  and  dries  up,  while  the  upper  branches,  receiT- 
ing  a  superabnndance  of  sap  which  cannot  be  elaborated, 
become  rankly  luxuriant,  and  so  produce  few  flower-bada. 

2.  In  forming  a  tree  it  is  an  error  to  trust  to  shortening 
back  the  branches  at  the  winter  pruning.  A  better  mode 
would  be,  during  the  period  of  growth,  to  indhie  a  too 
strong  branch  to  a  horizontal  dii^ction,  and  to  tie  up  TSr- 
tically  a  too  weak  branch.  Of  all  the  plans  adopted  for  this 
purpose  this  is  the  simplest  and  the  most  efficacious.  The 
weaker  branch  should  also  be  allowed  a  greater  freedom,  so 
that  the  sun  and  air  may  have  free  access  all  round  it.  Any 
shoots  on  the  weaker  branch  which  are  to  be  ultimately 
removed  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  it  as  long  as  pos- 
sible to  attract  the  sap  to  it.  The  more  leaves  thus  left  the 
more  strength  does  the  branch  gain.  The  contrary  practice, 
of  course,  should  be  applied  to  the  too  vigorous  branch  of  the 
other  wing.  Fruits  exhaust  the  branch,  as  they  require 
much  sap  to  nourish  them,  therefore  we  should  not  leave 
too  many  on  a  weak  branch,  where,  however,  they  generally 
soonest  appear. 

By  a  combination  of  these  simple  means  the  equilibrimn 
of  the  vegetation  of  the  tree  may  be  restored  during  the 
season  of  growth,  leaving  comparatively  little  to  be  done  at 
the  winter  pruning.  Considerable  amputations  always  iigirre 
trees,  however  well  performed.  The  moilern  school  espe- 
cially recog^nise  this  principle,  which  is  so  much  aided*  by 
the  summer  stopping  of  the  shoots  that  little  or  no  shorten- 
ing of  the  leading  branches  is  ever  required.  We  require 
all  the  growth  a  tree  can  make ;  and  the  object  proposed  hy 
shortening-in  the  branches,  often  by  fully  one-third  of  their 
length,  so  as  to  make  the  lower  eyes  break,  can  and  ought 
to  be  obtained  by  more  natural  means.  If  we  take  care  of 
the  fruitful  shoots  these  will  soon  master  the  branch.  The 
only  use  of  the  latter  is  to  carry  the  former,  and  theee 
should  be  especially  attended  to. 

3.  If  we  wish  to  obtain  fruitful  shoots  the  branches  most 
be  left  as  long  as  possible.  A  contrary  practice  produces 
only  excessively  vigorous  shoots  wldeh  are  unfruitful.  Tnas 
only  produce  flower-buds  whe^,  after  having  acquired  a 
certain-  development,  the  sap  circulates  more  slowly.  Tb& 
forms  which  trained  trees  are  made  to  assume  very  mnch 
contribute  to  favour  tide  production  of  fiower-buds  bj  d||t- 
tributing  the  current  of  the  sap  into  diverging  lines,  aisd 
avoiding  all  Tertical  lines.    The  more  these  forme  aretxyip- 
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ptoted  the  more  trouble  l^e  tap  has  to  ciicalate,  and  the 
more  time  it  has  to  become  fhlly  elaborated  ia  the  leaves 
bj  the  action  of  the  light  and  air.  The  sap,  converted  into 
cambium,  must  also  descend  more  slowly  by  each  separate 
channel.  This  is  a  valuable  aid  towards  the  production  of 
fruit-buds,  these,  probably,  being  produced  by  the  descending 
fluid  alone.  Be  this  as  it  may,  and  the  question  is  not  as 
yet  satisfactorily  decided,  all  seem  agreed  that  to  a  dimi- 
nished circulation  is  owing  the  formation  of  the  genuine 
fruit-bud.  Lifting  the  tree,  without  injuring  the  roots,  is  a 
powerful  remedy  when  it  is  too  vigorous,  and  making  rank 
growths.  In  many  forms,  however,  which  will  bo  hereafter 
more  fully  entered  into,  this  lifting  is  never  necessary  in 
Peach  trees,  because  by  summer  stopping  the  shoots  are 
rendered  fruitful,  while  the  roots  from  the  dose  planting  of 
the  trees  cannot  acquire  any  undue  development.  In  the 
orchard-house  I  have  never  lifted  any  Peach  trees,  because 
fertility  was  obtainable  by  the  other  means  described. 
Diagonal  cordon  Peach  trees  having  only  short  fruitful 
shoots  on  the  main  branches  or  leaders  are  easily  restrained 
in  viffour.  The  fruit  are  produced  close  to  the  main  leaders 
by  which  they  receive  i^e  direct  action  of  the  sap,  and  so 
become  largest. 

4.  It  is  an  axiom  in  Peach-culture  thus  to  obtain  the  fruit 
doee  to  the  base  of  the  shoots.  When,  on  the  contrary, 
these  shoots  are  allowed  to  produce  spray  as  well  as  the 
spurs,  a  number  of  useless  nower-buds  are  formed  which 
the  tree  has  no  strength  to  mature.  The  sap  is  exhausted 
hy  following  so  many  needless  channels,  and  the  fruits 
either  fidl  at  the  period  of  stoning,  or  remain  small  and 
hard.  This  defect  is  apparent  chiefly  in  trees  pruned  on 
the  "long  system."  On  the  other  hand,  by  close  and 
judicious  summer  stopping,  in  ordinary  summers  the  flower- 
bods  will  be  developed  near  the  very  base  of  each  shoot. 

5.  During  severe  weather  no  pruning  whatever  should  be 
undertaken,  either  of  trees  in  the  open  air  or  in  the  or- 
chazd-house.  The  danger  lies  in  exposing  by  the  cut  the 
oriflces  of  the  sap-vessels;  these  burst  and  are  liable  to 
decay.  Such  trees  as  are  exhausted  by  their  crop  should  be 
cut  early  in  the  autumn.  This  operation  relieves  the  tree 
and  aids  in  promoting  the  next  year's  crop.  After  a  sunny 
and  dry  summer  the  wood  is  ripe,  and  should  also  be  pruned 
eiydy,  for  the  reason  mentioned  above. 

6.  Never  prune  the  Peach-tree  much  at  one  time.  If 
pruned  during  the  period  of  growth  much  sap  is  lost  from  the 
wounded  shoots  before  they  can  cicatrise.  If  this  occurs  in 
the  winter,  that  being  the  time  for  any  more  important 
change,  the  tree  always  feels  it.  Bending  down  branches 
even  at  that  time  is  not  always  a  safe  operation,  unless 
gradually  done,  because  at  the  lower  portion  where  the  bend 
ooenrs  the  bark  is  compressed,  and  the  sap  cannot  ascend 
nor  descend  there  so  well  as  it  did  previously.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  upper  portion  of  the  bark  is  distended  extremely, 
and  tiiere  is  much  risk  of  a  very  strong  wood  shoot  pushing 
vertically.  A  portion  of  the  winter  pruning  should,  there- 
foan,  be  left  for  February;  many  shoots  about  which  the 
pnmer  had  not  made  up  his  mind  may  then  be  regulated, 
not  to  mention  the  numerous  unavoidable  accidents  which 
occur  during  a  whole  season,  and  disorder  all  our  cal- 
culations. 

7.  Above  all,  let  the  amateur  avoid  considerable  amputa- 
tions of  his  Peadi  trees.  When  he  has  to  perform  one  let 
him  cut  cleanly  and  aa  dose  as  he  can  to  the  base  of  the 
ramification. — ^T.  C.  Bb^haut. 


Annual  EzHiBmoN  of  thb  Maidstone  Gardeners* 
SociXTT. — ^The  second  annual  exhibition  of  the  Maidstone 
Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Association  took  place  on 
Tuesday  at  the  Corn  Exchange.  Considering  the  adverse 
character  of  the  winter,  and  the  frost  which  set  in  on  Sunday 
evening,  the  plants,  both  as  regpuded  their  number  and 
quality,  fi&r  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  members,  and 
we  arrangements  were  so  admirably  isarried  out  as  to  meet 
with  the  unqualified  approbation  of  every  one,  though  great 
things  were  expected  this  year,  in  consequence  oi  the 
universal  satis&ction  which  attended  the  last  exhibition. 
The  room  presented  the  appearance  of  a  winter  garden, 
upon  which  had  been  bestowed  the  concentrated  energies  of 
^f^  ardent  horticulturists.     To  say  that  the  achievement 


reflected  the  utmost  credit  upon  the  Association,  ia  bat  a  niall 
tribute  to  a  society  which  has  done  more  to  elevate  the 
gardening  community  of  this  town  and  neighbourhood  than 
almost  any  other  means.  It  is  computed  that  about  1800 
visited  the  eidiibition,  and  the  pecuniary  results  must  conse- 
quently have  justifled  the  expectations  of  the  members  and 
covered  the  expenses  attending  the  show.  The  upper 
decorations  were  principally  designed  by  the  President  of. 
the  society  (Mr.  Bobson),  to  whom  many  thanks  are  due 
They  were  left  till  the  following  evening  and  contributed 
largely  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  visitors  to  the  temperance 
soiree. — {Maidstone  Journal.) 


POSITION   OF    BEDS   AND   BOBDEBS— 
MUSHE00M-BED8   COLD. 

I  RATHER  differ  from  the  editorial  remarks  about  tbe  border 
in  front  of  the  house  in  the  garden  plan  of  "  A.  E.  L.,"  in 
your  Number  of  March  14th. 

The  border,  b,  which  was  narrow,  was  made  wider,  and 
last  year  it  was  by  far  the  best  thing  in  the  garden.  It  is 
in  front  of  a  house  which  stands  in  a  very  airy  and  exposed 
situation,  and  it  Lb  a  great  advantage  to  the  plants  to  have 
the  protection  from  the  north  winds.  Where  old  creepers — 
such  as  climbing  Eoses,  Wistaria,  Jasmine,  &c.,  are  grow- 
ing against  the  house,  they  will  not  do  well  without  a  b^er, 
and  I  do  not  think  any  old  house  looks  well  without  tbeee 
flowering  creepers  against  it.  Is  it  not  better  in  such  a 
case  to  have  borders  and  to  make  them  broad  enough  to  hold 
bedding-out  plants  as  well  as  the  roots  of  the  creepers  ?  I 
have  always  recommended  this  plan,  and  have  already  laid 
out  eight  or  nine  gardens  for  different  friends,  besides  giving 
plans  and  designs  for  others  where  I  have  not  been  able  to 
go  myself,  so  that  your  adverse  criticism  was  entirely  con- 
trary to  aU  my  preconceived  ideas. 

I  have  two  or  three  leading  theories  about  garden  plans, 
one  is — that  each  bed  ought  to  make  a  perfect  and  uniform 
shape  of  itself;  secondly,  that  in  a  set  of  beds  tiie  walks 
ought  to  form  patterns  as  well  as  the  beds;  thudty,  all 
points  and  unequal-shaped  beds  ought  to  be  avoided  as  much 
as  possible ;  fourthly,  if  on  grass  all  walks  should  be  made 
of  a  nearly  uniform  width,  and  so  that  a  mowing-machine 
can  be  worked  in  and  out  without  much  trouble  and  without 
trampling  on  the  borders,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
clipping  afterwards.  Thus  the  design  in  page  214  answers  in 
my  opinion  all  these  rules ;  but  in  uiat  at  page  232,  the  large 
scroll  beds  are  quite  out  of  proportion,  so  &at  in  order  to 
plant  it  propc'rly  you  are  obliged  to  divide  it  into  three  or 
four  members  with  different  colours,  breaking  tbe  line  of  con- 
tinuity, and  practically  making  it  into  three  or  four  unequal- 
shaped  beds.  The  bed,  No.  1,  and  the  borders  on  each  side 
are  good  because  uniform ;  but  the  scroll-beds  do  not  answer 
one  law — i.  e.,  they  cannot  by  any  line  be  divided  into  two 
equal  halves,  and  all  beautlAil  shapes  in  nature  for  the  most 
part  are  capable  of  this  division,  aa  all  animals  down  tiiia 
vertebr® ;  leaves  down  the  midrib ;  flowers  by  a  line  drawn 
at  right  angles  to  the  corolla,  &c. 

Excuse  this  long  letter !  I  am  puzzled  what  to  do  with  a 
Mushroom-bed.  It  is  in  a  cellar,  inside  what  was  a  large 
bin,  about  5  feet  by  3,  the  sides  are  brick,  and  it  ia  ooversd 
with  a  wooden  lid  which  flts  quite  tight.  I  put  about  16  inches 
of  droppings  gathered  in  the  usufd  way  and  never  expoeed 
to  any  weather.  The  heat  rose  well,  and  I  spawned  in 
about  flve  days,  and  covered  with  1^  inch  of  sou  toleiaUy 
dry.  All  was  as  well  as  could  be  for  a  fortnight,  but  now  the 
bed  has  lost  its  heat,  and  I  am  afraid  has  become  too  cold  to 
produce  Mushrooms.  As  it  was  inside  a  cellar  and  a  wooden 
air-tight  covering  over  it,  I  did  not  put  any  Utter  or  any- 
thing over  the  bed,  thinking  it  would  keep  its  own  heat. 
Can  that  be  the  cause  ? — X.  Y.  Z. 

[It  is  always  well  to  agree  to  differ,  and  differ  yet  agreeu 
The  longer  we  live  the  more  tolerant  we  become  to  the 
opinions  of  others,  and  the  less  dogmatic  we  become  at  to 
our  own.  As  a  general  principle  we  still  hold  to  the  opinion 
expressed  at  page  214,  m  relation  to  the  border  B.  "  That 
such  borders  cozgure  up  ideas  of  damp  and  monldineM  hi 
the  walls.  Such  borders,  and  pots*  uid  bonas  theve^  alio 
remind  one  of  a  town  gtadem'*  Circnmatuioeib  hofwewu^ 
alter  cases.     If  Ihe  house  is  so  old  and  iti 
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unrightty  M  to  render  oovering  the  walls  with  Inxmiant 
creepers  desintble,  then  we  have  no  fiialt  to^  find  with  the 
haroad  border,  and  ribboning  that  border  if  the  proprietor 
so  feels  indined.  Ko  doubt  the  backgrronnd  of  the  climbers 
agahist  the  walls  would  shade  back  the  colours  of  the  flowers 
as  well  as  protect  them. 

As  a  general  role,  however,  the  fleeting  beauty  of  bedding 
plants  is  associated  with  different  ideas  from  those  impressed 
by  the  solid  structure  of  a  mansion,  and  for  a  mansion  of 
Ittge  size,  we  think  the  flower  garden  would  have  been  near 
enough ;  but  let  every  man  enjoy  that  which  gives  him  the 
greatest  amount  of  pleasure.  Allow  us  now  to  pass  a  remark 
or  two  in  the  same  kindly  spirit  as  that  in  which  you  write, 
as  to  the  principles  of  design  in  flower  gardens,  as  exemplified 
in  the  P^^^  page  214. 

1.  "Every  bed  ought  to  make  a  perfect  and  uniform  shape 
of  itsel£"  We  hardly  understand  this.  Every  single  bed 
should  be  so  formed  and  planted  as  to  make  a  unique  whole 
in  icself.  Every  group  of  beds  should  be  so  formed  as  to 
make  a  well-balanced  whole.  This  we  presume  is  different 
from  having  each  bed  of  a  perfect  and  uniform  shape  of  itself. 
What  constitutes  perfection  in  shape  P  We  cannot  beat  the 
circle,  the  rounded  squares  might  pass  muster ;  but  set  out 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  beds  in  that  group  solitary,  alone,  and 
l^what  rules  could  we  demonstrate  that  each  and  every 
was  perfect  in  shape,  or  more  perfect  than  any  other  shape? 
Of  course,  we  are  here  taking  no  notice  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  figures  of  the  main  part  of  the  group  nicely  fit 
into  each  other. 

2.  "Walks  ought  to  form  patterns  as  well  as  the  beds." 


may  rest  assured  that  those  who  admire  graoeftd  sweeping 
lines,  will  admire  scroll  patterns;  and  wose  who  admire 
massive,  easily-managed  beds  of  flowers,  will  adopt  saoh 
plans  as  yours,  at  page  214. 

As  to  the  Mushroom-bed ;  if  the  soil  is  dry,  and  you  want 
Mushrooms  soon,  water  with  water  of  about  76^,  and  put  a 
little  hay  over  the  bed.  If  the  bed  is  moderately  moist 
beneath,  and  yon  are  content  to  wait,  we  have  little  donbt 
you  will  obtain  Mushrooms  as  the  weather,  and  therefore 
the  cellar,  becomes  warmer.] 


NOTES  ON  SOME   NEW  PLANTS  AT  MB. 
W.  BULL'S,  CHELSEA. 

I  THOuaHT  the  other  day,  that  when  I  noticed  some  of 
the  novelties  in  Mr.  BulVs  establishment  I  had  had  enough 
of  new  plants  to  last  me  some  time ;  but  having  heard  that 
the  importations  which  he  had  expected  from  abroad  had 
arrived,  and  that  I  should  find  some  remarkable  things 
amongst  them,  I  took  the  opportunity,  while  in  town  on 
other  matters,  of  running  over  to  Chelsea  and  seeing  with 
my  own  eyes  as  far  as  I  could  the  treasures  he  had  received ; 
and  as  far  as  my  poor  opinion  goes,  I  am  convinced  that 
there  are  many  plants  which  wiU  be  of  great  interest  both 
in  a  botanical  and  horticultural  point  of  view.  Many  of 
them  were  in  a  condition  in  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
form  a  very  decided  opinion,  while  others  g^ve  evidence  of 
their  beauty  and  singularity. 


I  have  already  alluded  to  the  very  interesting  variegated 
This  will  be  done  as  a  matter'  of  course,  but  these  patterns  '  Aucubas  received  by  Mr.  Bull  from  the  contment,  where 


are  not  confined  to  regular  geometrical  arrangements.  The 
patterns  formed  by  the  walks  or  open  spaces  in  the  plan  at 
page  232,  would  by  many  be  more  liked  than  those  at  page 
214,  just  in  proportion  as  they  had  a  finer  eye  for  the  sweep- 
ing artistic,  than  for  the  regular  geometrical.  We  could 
not  say  which  plan  is  the  better. 


they  were  introduced  by  Dr.  Von  Siebold ;  but  he  has  some 
green-leaved  varieties  which  will  be,  I  think,  equally  intei* 
esting,  and  which  have  already  received  certificates  both  at 
the  l^yal  Horticultural  and  Botanic  Societies.  Then  there 
was  A.  japonica  macrophylla,  with  a  light  spinach-coloured 
green  leaf  fully  9  inches  long  by  4^  wide;  latifoUa,  very 


8.  "  All  points  and  unequal-shaped  beds  ought  to  be  I  broad  dark  g^een  leaf,  quite  distinct ;    and  mascula  an- 


avoided."  True,  but  leave  out  the  circles  and  rounded  squares, 
or  flattened  circles,  and  every  figure  besides,  in  page  214, 
has  ite  allowance  of  sharp  points.  Judged  by  the  absence  of 
sharppoints,  the  plan  at  page  232,  must  carry  the  honours. 

4.  There  can  be  no  question  as  te  the  desirability  of  all 
the  pathways,  if  grass,  being  so  made  that  they  can  be  cut 
with  the  mowing-machines,  and  this  is  insured  by  your  plan. 
■This  is  one  reason  why  most  scroll  patterns,  as  at  page  232, 
should  be  on  gravel. 

We  attach  but  little  importance  te  the  analogy  drawn 
from  the  vertebra)  of  animals,  and  the  midrib  of  leaves,  as 
showing  the  importance  of  being  able  te  divide  a  group  of 
beds  inte  two  equal  halves.  This  is  desirable,  but  there  is 
nothing  undesirable  in  being  able  te  divide  the  group  inte 
four  equal  quarters.  This  your  plan  would  not  permit,  but 
the  other  would ;  and  we  think  your  plan  would  be  improved 
by  having  the  two  circles  (12)  banded  round  with  three 
dumps  as  in  13,  so  as  te  admit  of  this  quartering. 

We  would  here  advance  one  rule  in  laying  down  a  figure, 
which  is  something  like  a  necessity  te  the  perfection  of  the 
fbrm  of  the  group — namely,  that  you  cannot  take  out  a  clump 
and  substitute  another  of  a  different  shape  without  destroy- 
ing the  balance  and  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  Apply  this 
rule  te  the  central  seventeen  beds,  and  see  how  true  it  holds. 
Apply  it  te  one  end,  13, 14, 15, 15,  and  to  balance  you  must 
make  another  end  like  it.  Apply  it  te  the  two  circles  (12), 
and  the  four  rounded  squares  (16),  and  what  becomes  of 
such  a  rule,  if  as  rule  it  be  received  ?  You  might  do  without 
these  six  figures  altogether  without  ix^uring  in  the  least 
the  balance  of  the  main  group.  You  might  make  them  of 
any  other  shape  or  form,  and  they  would  he  equally  helpless 
to  ixgure  farther  than  appear  as  so  many  excrescences.  Let 
yoor  two  circles  (12),  stand,  and  put  a  band  round  them,  as 
in  18,  and  we  believe  your  four  quarters  would  be  better 
than  two  halves ;  make  the  four  16's,  into  circles  and  band 
bhem  in  a  similar  way,  and  we  question  very  much  whether 
tSbe  effdct  would  not  be  better  still.  As  it  is,  we  do  not  see 
•rlur,  so  far  as  perfection  in  form  is  concerned,  the  12's 
ftad  16*8  should  not  be  changed  into  each  other,  or  even  into 
nudi  flve-sided  figures  as  6  and  7,  &c.  The  subject  is  worth 
^witflftting.  We  showed  how  the  scrolls  could  be  more  simply 
kfamted.    In  one  word,  whatever  our  separate  opinions,  we 


gulata,  very  narrow  leaf.  The  variegated  varieties  were- 
lancifolia  variegata,  margined  with  gold ;  mascula  ele- 
gans  and  mascida  elogantissima,  broad  leaf,  yellow  blotch ; 
mascula  bicolor,  deep  yellow  centre  to  leaf;  sulphurea» 
edfi^ed  with  sulphur  yellow,  the  yellow  also  interspersed  in 
the  g^een ;  varia,  distinct  deep  yellow  bloteh ;  masouhi 
picta,  also  yellow-blotehed.  These  are  all  distinct,  although 
it  may  seem  that  in  describing  them  as  yellow-blotohed  and 
green  there  is  great  sameness ;  but  any  one  can  at  onoe  see 
the  great  distinctness  that  there  is  in  the  different  varieties, 
and  what  a  fine  feature  they  will  by-and-by  make  in  our 
gardens. 

Of  new  Camellias  there  were  Prince  Camille,  fine  shaded 
rose,  of  exquisite  shape,  and  Comtesse  de  Gt>nda,  a  very 
pretty  light  pink  fiaked  with  deep  crimson,  promising  to 
be  a  very  pretty  variety.  Then  there  was  an  older  kind — 
Mrs.  Abbey  Wilder,  a  beautiful  white,  but  interesting  from 
the  fact  that  Queen  of  Beauties  is  a  fixed  sport  from  it. 
Some  of  these  new  varieties  of  Camellias  are  quite  putting 
the  older  ones  into  the  shade. 

Ferns — that  ever-increasing  family  whose  name  now  is 
legion,  and  some  of  whose  members  are  ever  arriving  from 
different  parts  of  the  world — were  well  represented  by  Adi- 
antum  robustum,  a  splendid  strong-growing  kind  of  fine 
foliage ;  Lastrea  erythrosora,  a  hardy  and  pretty  species  from 
Japan  ;  Odoutosoria  tenuifolia  stricta,  differing  from  the 
normal  condition  of  the  plant  in  having  stiff  upright  foliage; 
Ophioglossum  palmatum,  a  very  handsome  species  intro- 
duced in  dried  specimens,  it  is  said  by  one  of  ^e  best 
authorities  on  the  subject,  two  hundred  years  ago,  but  of 
which  the  only  living  example  is  that  which  l£r.  Bull  has ; 
a  very  beautiful  Asplenium  called  myriophyllum,  which  will 
make  a  companion  plant  to  Todea  superba;  and  a  fine 
Aspidium,  not  yet  named,  from  Para. 

Of  fine-foliaged  plants,  suitable,  x>erhaps,  for  sub-tropioal 
gardening,  such  as  Mr.  Gibson  has  so  successftdly  carried 
out  at  Battersea,  there  were  some  plante  which  will  make 
a  figure  I  fancy  by-and-by.  These  were  two  Solanums  of 
great  size,  and  indeed  of  great  names— one  of  them,  at 
least,  for  it  was  called  8.  pyracanthum  horridum  aurenm ! 
deep  golden-yellow  spines  ;  and  Solanum  crinitum,  of  which 
the  leaves  were  2  feet  long  by,  in  their  widest  part^  the  same 
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width :  this  had  white  spines,  but  both  promised  to  rival  the 
Wigandias,  Ferdinandas,  and  other  plants  of  similar  character 
BOW  used.    Of  those  which  might  be  more  correctly  desig- 
nated as  stove  plants  there  were  some  fine  things.    Thus 
there  was  Sauraiga  sarapigiensis,  with  a  broad  Sphserogyne- 
like  leaf,  the  leaves  measuring  19  inches  long  by  8  wide ; 
tiie  midrib  being  of  a  bright  carmine,   and  Uie  rest  of  a 
lighter  shade  of  the  same  colour ;   when  well  grown  this 
will  be  a  noble-looking  plant.    Of  a  somewhat  similar  cha- 
racter was  Sphffirogyne  cinnamomea,  of  which  the  stem,  ribs, 
and  under  surface  of  the  leaves  were  of  a  bright  cinnamon 
colour.    There  were  also  a  fine  Cupania  undulata,  of  graceful 
pendant  habit;  and  a  new  species  of  Leea,  of  a  beautiful 
drooping  habit  also.    Pandanus,  which  has  so  many  orna- 
mental  species    already,   was   represented    by    Pandanus 
Lennsei,  somewhat  like  elegantissima,  but  with  white  spines ; 
and  curiously  enough  the  spines  in  the  midrib  turn  down- 
vards  while  those  on  the  edge  turn  upwards.    With  this 
there  was  Pandanus  Yandermeersohii,  a  fine  delicate  leaf 
with  white  spines,  a  sweetly  pretty  variety.    And  what  shall 
we  say  to  a  bright  sky  blue  Amaryllis  ?    This  I  did  not  see 
in  flower ;  but  in  Imperatrice  des  Braails  Mr.  Bull  possesses 
«Doh  a  glorious  subject !    Its  flowers  are  said  to  equal  in 
size  Ackermanni  and  others  of  ihe  same  character,  and  to 
be  a  genuine  bright  blue. 

I  ought  to  mention,  too^  a  plant  which  will  be  interesting 
to  many  from  the  associations  connected  with  it — Sslvadora 
peraioa>  the  Mustard  tree  of  Scripture,  and  which  Mr.  Bull 
has  already  announced  for  distribution.  AUamanda  Hen- 
dersoni,  said  to  be  the  very  finest  of  its  class,  is  also  here  in 
Mr.  Ball's  possession,  and  promises  to  be  a  great  favourite. 

And  now,  as  ladies  are  said  to  reserve  the  pith  of  their 
letters  for  the  postscript,  so  have  I  reserved  to  tiie  last 
mention  of  a  very  curious,  and*  as  £u:  as  I  could  judge,  a 
very  beautiful  tribe  entirely  new  to  us — viz.,  some  new 
Urospathas  from  South  America.  They  belong  to  the  Aroidese, 
the  leaves  having  somewhat  of  the  curious  winged  character 


Luton,  and  at  Woodlands,  Bedhill,  respectively,  42  feet  in 
circumference,  and  14  feet  high ;  44  feet  in  drcamferenoe, 
and  19  feet  high.  It  may  be  int^esUng  to  know  that  a  fine 
specimen  is  gprowing  here  which  measures  24  feet  in  height^ 
and  54  feet  in  circumference  round  the  branches  at  the 
ground  and  for  two-thirds  of  the  distance  up,  the  tree 
thence  forms  a  cone  to  the  summit  (the  latter  grew  2  f^ 
long  last  summer  above  the  uppermost  tier  of  branches)  ;  it 
thus  assumes  a  cylindrical  form,  ending  in  a  cone.  Doubtlefs 
there  are  other  specimens  of  it  in  the  United  Eangdom, 
which  for  size  outstrip  this. — ^W.  Ga&dinxs,  Satin^ion  Pari, 
Stratford-on^Avon, 


MY  ORCHAED-HOUSE 

Is  now  passing  out  of  bloom ;  there  has  never  been  such 
a  fair  promise  of  fruit  before,  and  this  is  the  eighth  seascm. 
Our  numerous  visitors  display  an  undiminished  interest  in 
the  hundred  varieties  of  the  choicest  Feaohee  and  Nectarines 
in  existence,  now  so  beautifuL  The  season  has  been  back- 
ward but  shows  signs  of  change.  The  equinoctial  gales 
came  from  the  N.E.,  a  sign  of  a  dry  summer. 

Not  sufficient  account  is  taken  of  the  difFerenoe  of  odloor 
in  the  flowers  of  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  classifying 
them  into  two  divisions  of  large  and  smalL  At  any  rate 
colour  forms  an  unerring  guide,  and  an  observer  will  dis- 
cover many  distinct  shades,  all  indicative  of  parentage. — 
T.  C.  Bbehaut. 


NUMBEE  OF  WOEKING  HOUES   FOE 

GAEDENEES. 

FsoM  your  article  with  the  above  heading  I  rather  diiBar, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  when  gardeners  are  paid  their  fiili 

wages  all  the  year  round,  which  is  my  case*  th^  should  not 

e  see  in  some  of  the  members  of  that  family,  but  still  more  i  ^  over-nice  when  the  work  is  pressing,  and  the  days  are 


fantastic.  They  diifer  from  Alocasias  in  two  very  important 
particulars — instead  of  having  bulbous  roots  they  have  long 
creeping  rhizomes  like  some  of  the  creeping  Ferns,  and 


long.  I  feel  confident  that  my  man  for  many  days  to- 
gether, and  that  frequently  in  the  winter,  does  not  do  work 
worth  9s.,  when  his  wages  are  18s.  per  week.    I  think  both 


intt>ft«vd  of  being  deciduous  they  preserve  their  foliage  all  '  master  and  servant  in  such  cases  should  give  and  take.  For 
the  winter — a  very  decided  advantage.  Then  this  foliage  is  ,  months  in  the  winter  there  are  not  ten  hours  daylight^  and 
marked  in  a  most  beautiful  and  singular  manner.  In  some  ^^^  some  time  only  from  eight  to  nine,  when  the  ditifiiBr 
there  is  a  red  ground  netted  all  over  with  green,  others  have  ^oux  is  taken  out.  Even  if  the  weather  is  suitable  a  man 
a  creamy  white  ground  interspersed  with  green,  others  are  ^^^^  ^^  little  towards  earning  the  wages  he  is  paid ;  and  of 
blotched  with  red,  and  in  &ct  it  is  hardly  possible  at  present  i  this  I  feel  confident,  if  a  gardener  knows  work  is  greaity 
to  tay  what  strange  forms  and  colours  they  will  present ;    required  to  be  done,  and  will  remain  occasionally  an  hour  or 


bat  I  think  enough  is  seen  to  enable  one  to  say  that  they 
will  indeed  prove  one  of  the  most  decided  acquisitions  in 
ornamental- foliaged  stove  plants  that  we  have  had  for  some 
years.  When  I  add  that  the  entire  stock  of  many  of  the 
most  prominent  and  beautiful  of  the  preceding  plants  are 
exclusively  in  Mr.  Bull's  possession,  those  interested  in  such 
things  (and  who  are  not  Y)  can  form  some  idea  of  the  treat 
in  store  for  them  by  a  visit  to  his  establishment. 

And  so  must  end  my  notes.  Will  any  one  wonder  after 
seeing  all  this,  and  having  the  words  "  new,"  **  novelties." 
&c,  ringing  in  my  ears,  that  when  I  "  turned  in  "  for  the 
night  my  dreams  should  have  been  coloured  by  what  I  saw  ? 
—that  I  fiu&cied  Mr.  Bull  was  clipping  off  tiie  few  hairs  I 
had  left  in  my  rapidly  decreasing  locks,  and  was  inserting 
them  in  thumb-pots,  and  dosing  them  with  "  thine  inimi- 
table oil  Macassar,"  as  an  entirely  new  sort — that  my  digits 
were  expanding  into  creeping  rhizomes,  while  all  over  me 
there  was  a  general  sprouting  process  going  on  which  threat- 
ened to  exhaust  all  the  tissues  of  my  poor  body — and  that 
an  admiring  bevy  of  botanists  were  minutely  surveying  my 
poor  self,  and  disputing  as  to  what  new  genus  they  should 
ascribe  me  to.  Unhappily  I  was  not  in  my  own  home,  so 
that  I  had  no  friendly  nudge  to  startle  me  out  of  my  visions 
by  ''My  dear,  you  must  have  eaten  something  that  dis- 
agreed with  you;"  so  that  it  went  on  until  I  was  heartily 
gUd  to  awake  and  find,  as  old  John  Bunyan  hath  it.  Behold 
It  was  all  a  dream. — D.,  Deal. 


Lasoi  Picxa  pinsafo. — ^In  your  Numbers  of  Febmary 
2Sth,  and  March  7th,  coiTe^>ondent8  describe  the  sise  of 
iDe<^niA]ig  of  that  noble  Conifer,  Pioea  pinsapo,  growing  at  • 


so  longer,  he,  in  the  long  run,  loses  nothing  hj  it,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  gains  greatly  in  the  esteem  oif  lus  employer, 
and  in  many  other  ways.  —  A  Mant  Ybajui'  Subbctzbbb, 
near  Birmingham. 

[You  say  that  you  differ  from  us,  though  we.  In  the  main, 
do  not  see  clearly  where  the  difference  uee.  We  also  ad- 
vocated the  give-and-take  principle  as  to  lime,  and  even 
advocated  the  propriety  of  the  gardener  not  taking  withoat 
the  knowledge  and  sanction  of  his  employer.  In  thovoo^ 
contradiction  to  the  old  proverb,  that  "  stolen  waters  are 
sweet,"  we  believe  that  in  the  end  they  are  very  bitter,  aad 
hence  have  contended  that  for  a  gardener  ever  to  enknr  a 
change  or  a  holiday  thoroughly,  he  must  have  that  holioij 
with  the  sanction  of  his  employers.  In  all  audi  casei  as 
yours,  however,  where  mu(^  is  expected  in  summer,  to 
make  up  for  the  short  days  of  winter,  it  will  always  be  ad- 
visable not  to  trust  to  any  custom,  &c.,  but  to  have  the 
terms  explicitly  stated.  Thin  would  at  onoe  prevent  na- 
pleasantness,  so  long  as  the  mutual  relationa  ofmaater  and 
servant  continued.  Though  we  give  this  opinion  under  the 
circumstances,  we  do  not  thoroughly  agree  in  jour  con- 
clusions. 

1.  A  gardener  out  of  doors  in  winter  is  placed  in  much 
the  same  position  as  other  workmen,  who  receive  the  sane 
pay  as  in  summer,  because  there  is  much  more  ^^■'■*>"ft^ 
in  doing  work  at  that  time,  and  also  becanee  the  enplofer 
knows  if  he  did  not  so  give  employment  in  winter,  he  woald 
not  be  able  to  get  the  labour  he  wants  in  aaninier.  Thai 
fiict  applies  to  a  gardener  merely  as  an  ont-door  labonv, 
and  where  he  hae  no  glass  or  plants  under  glass  to  attaid 
to.  Even  then  there  are  numbers  of  jobo  that  maj  be  dtfB 
in  bad  weather,  and  thus  permit  of  mom  Bteii^ntf&cinitd 
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wcnlc  in  good*  taitable  weather.  Bat  if  the  gardener  has 
glftM  nnmr  his  eare^  ^  poeition  is  rery  diiFerent  tcom.  that 
of  the  labourer  or  the  meehanic,  whose  work  is  finnhed 
when  darkness  comes.  Then,  often,  the  anxieties  of  the  gar- 
dener are  only  commencing,  and  often  will  he  be  going  to 
work  when  his  neighbours  are  going  to  bed.  Even  in  such 
a  case,  by  banking  up  fires,  whether  they  are  wanted  or  not, 
he  may  save  himself  trouble  after  evening,  or  greatly  reduce 
it»  bat  in  that  case,  at  the  expense  of  his  employer's  fuel 
heap.  In  many  such  cases  where  economy  is  practised,  a 
winter  such  as  this  last  is  much  harder  on  the  gardener 
than  the  general  summer  work. 

2.  Though  we  agree  with  you,  that  working  a  few  hours 
lodger,  when  work  wants  doing,  will  be  no  injury  to  the 
gardener,  and  may  often  command  the  esteem  and  good 
offioes  of  his  employer  (and  almost  every  gardener  we  have 
known,  would  do  so  without  receiving  any  hint  as  to  its 
propriety,  more  especially  when  kindness  on  the  one  hand 
becomes  the  most  powerful  means  for  evoking  gratitude 
and  fidelity  oo  the  other) — still  agreeing  with  all  this,  we 
think  it  necessary  to  state,  that  the  more  intelligent  and 
imbued  with  self-respect  a  man  becomes,  not  only  will  he 
be  more  faithful  to  his  employer,  but  he  will  also  be  more 
anxious  that  his  services  shall  be  remunerated  in  the  shape 
of  wages,  as  a  matter  of  right,  so  long  as  the  agreement 
lasts,  instead  of  defective  wages,  being  made  up  "  in  many 
other  ways'*  as  a  matter  of  favour,  and  next  door  to  a 
matter  of  charity.  !Not  but  that  a  kind  present  whets 
the  zeal  and  activity  of  a  man ;  what  we  want  to  remon- 
strate against,  is  the  self-satisfaction  produced  in  the  donor 
from  giving  as  a  matter  of  kindness  and  of  bounty,  what 
ought  to  have  been  g^ven  merely  as  a  matter  of  justice. 

AgaJD,  we  say  nothing  as  regards  those  whom  no  num- 
ber of  hours  would  satisfy,  we  allude  to  such  readers  as 
are  perfectly  reasonable  in  the  matter,  and  who  merely 
think  a  gardener  mav  give  a  few  extra  hours  work  now  and 
then,  when  particularly  required.  On  that  we  are  all  agreed, 
but  we  wish  it  to  be  clearly  undi?rstood,  as  the  result  of  much 
observation  and  experience,  that  continued  long  hours  for 
any  length  of  time,  will  not  only  impair  the  physical  energy 
of  the  worker,  but  they  will  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  employer. 
Once,  or  twice,  or  oftener,  in  a  week  at  times,  is  all  very 
well,  but  only  let  a  man  continue  for  some  weeks — say  from 
five  to  eight,  and  even  with  extra  nourishment,  he  will  soon 
do  less  than  if  he  worked  from  six  to  six.  We  have  noticed 
that  this  would  be  the  case  even  when  the  men  thought 
they  were  doing  their  best,  and  were  anxious  that  they 
should  make  their  labour  tell.  Even  then  as  a  matter  of 
profit  to  the  employer,  we  believe  long  hours  continuously 
to  be  a  delusion,  and  if  the  men  do  not  live  well,  we  believe 
that  they  will  be  a  direct  loss.  Now  and  then  is  a  different 
affJEdr. 

And,  lastly,  without  anything  like  a  reflection  on  our  cor- 
respondent, wc  suppose  that  there  will  always  be  many  who 
will  consider  that  from  9s.  in  winter,  to  IBs.  in  summer,  will 
be  suf&cient  to  repay  the  gardener  for  all  his  anxieties  and 
cares.  True,  there  will  always  be  great  numbers  of  places 
where  the  proprietor  only  requires  a  good  garden  labourer 
for  his  garden,  and  who  will  find  him  more  suitable  for  his 
purposes,  than  if  ho  had  a  man  of  greater  accomplishments. 
We  need  not  here  stop  to  prophesy  about  the  "  good  time 
coming,"  when  to  make  the  most  of  small  places  greater  in- 
telligence and  greater  wages  will  be  required.  We  point 
bioa^ly  to  the  fact,  that  such  is  not  the  case  now,  and  to 
that  fact  we  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  llorticultural  Society,  who  are  laudably  en- 
deavouring to  produce  a  race  ot  ffreai  horticulturists,  by 
ensuring  that  young  gardeners  shaU  be  men  of  great  and 
general  intelligence.  We  say  advisedly,  that  however  well 
meant,  the  whole  scheme  now,  as  heretofore,  will  be  a 
"  delusion  and  a  snare,"  unless  the  Council  so  bring  their 
influence  to  bear  as  to  convince  the  owners  of  gardens  of  the 
propriety  of  employing  such  accomplished  men,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  giving  them  a  much  advanced  rateof^muneration. 
We  will  ever  advocate  the  young  g^dener's  improving  and 
educating  himself,  and  gaining  knowledge  in  every  field, 
partly  that  he  may  be  able  to  hold  a  goSi.  place  when  he 
obtains  it,  but  chiefiy  for  the  pleasure  and  the  happiness 
that  knowledge  bfued  on  moral  principle  wiU  ever  bring  to 
its  possessor.    We  shall  have  more  &ith  in  examinations 


and  diplomas,  when  we  see  these  valued  by  employers,  and 
some  greater  and  general  prizes  held  oat  in  the  way  of 
remuneration.] 


"A  Langushisi  Lad  "  has  written  his  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  little  can  be  added  in  reply  to  what  was  said  at 
page  233,  and  to-day  in  answer  to  a  correspondent  who 
thinks  that  gardeners  should  work  long  hours  in  summer  to 
make  up  for  short  hours  and  unremunerative  labour  in 
winter.  Stopping  for  tea  is  not  general,  and  could  not  be 
practised  where  the  gardener  does  not  live  close  to  the 
garden ;  but  when  he  does  so  it  will  be  a  great  help  to  him, 
especially  when  he  contemplates  working  for  some  time  after 
six  o'clock.  "  A  Lancashuui  Lad  "  must  be  a  young  g^ar- 
dener,  and  it  may  be  well  to  say  in  the  way  of  caution  that 
young  men  have  been  ii\)ured  by  working  too  long  without 
refreshment.  As  to  the  other  two  ideas — ^first  the  advocat- 
ing the  working  half  an  hour  later  on  five  days  of  the  week, 
in  order  that  these  half  hours  may  be  taken  back  again  on 
Saturday,  carrying  out  such  an  arrangement  must  be  wholly 
a  matter  of  agreement.  In  many  establishments  this  would 
answer  admirably ;  in  others  it  would  not  suit  at  all,  where 
all  hands  are  often  required  to  finish  up  work  on  Saturday, 
BO  that  no  unnecessary  labour  shall  be  performed  on  the 
Sunday.  Where  there  is  much  glass,  and  a  g^eat  deal  of 
plant  culture  in  pots,  Saturday  would  be  the  most  unsuit- 
able day  of  the  week  for  a  holiday ;  but,  as  already  stated, 
that  is  no  reason  why  the  gardener  should  not  have  a  holi- 
day as  well  as  other  workmen,  whether  they  work  with  head 
or  hands,  or  both. 

The  otier  idea  involved  in  the  question.  Why  cannot  a 
gardener  take  a  half-holiday  without  being  obliged  to  ask 
for  it  ?  just  shows  the  futility  of  continuing  such  a  discussion, 
as  no  expression  of  opinion  would  be  binding,  as  every 
proprietor  of  a  garden,  and  every  managper  of  a  large  garden, 
will  still  reserve  the  right  of  deciding  as  to  the  order  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  shall  be  served.  If  that  mode 
savours  of  the  grinding  and  despotic  they  will  in  due 
time  perceive  their  error.  It  is  best  for  all  parties  that 
there  should  be  a  clear  understanding,  instead  of  depending 
on  custom  among  other  workmen  who,  take  time  to  them- 
selves when  they  think  proper,  and  without  oondescendiag 
to  consult  or  ask  any  one.  Surely  "  A  Lancashibs  Lad  " 
I  must  have  some  little  idea  how  these  independent  care-fixr- 
I  nobody  men  get  on  in  life.  He  must  know  that  when  a 
slack  time  comes  they  are  tho  first  to  leave  from  yard  and 
factory,  and  even  in  brisk  times  they  are  often  told  to  pack 
up  their  tools,  aa  the  employer  cannot  afford  to  pay  rent 
for  empty  benches.  I  will  stand  up  for  reasonable  rights  for 
our  order,  but  I  contend  that  what  is  worth  having  is  worth 
a  clear  mutual  understanding.  Let  gardeners  in  small 
places,  and  undor-gardeners  and  labourers  in  large  ones, 
act  on  the  ''Lancashire  Lad"  principle  and  farewell  to 
everything  like  system  and  order.  Employers  who,  like 
another  correspondent,  may  think  they  overpay  their  g^ar- 
deners  in  bad  weather  in  winter,  may  have  some  reason  for 
grumbling  if,  after  such  payment,  they  find  that  instead  of 
attending  to  their  interests  their  servants  look  after  their 
own  business  and  their  own  pleasure  in  the  fine  working 
days  of  spring  and  summer.  No!  no!  that  is  not  the  way 
to  secure  kind  considerate  employers  and  faithful  industrious 
servants. — B.  F. 

[We  have  received  more  letters  from  young  gardeners 
urging  their  **  right "  to  a  Saturday  half-holiday,  and  one 
says  that  they  are  not  treated  with  sufficient  consideration 
because  they  have  no  "  union."  We  sent  one  of  those  letters 
to  Mr.  Fish,  and  the  foregoing  is  his  reply.  To  all  that  he, 
an  old  gardener  idive  to  the  interests  of  his  craft,  has  said 
we  fully  assent,  and  wo  will  add  that  no  master  would  retain 
an  under-gardener  who  urged  his  "  right "  to  a  half-holiday, 
for  he  has  no  more  "  right  '*  to  one  tlian  have  his  employei^s 
grooms  and  coachmen.  Suppose  they  claimed  half-holidays 
as  a  right!  As  for  want  of  "union"  among  young  gar- 
deners, if  it  is  meant  that  they  should  combine  and  "  strike" 
to  effect  their  desires,  we,  as  Uieir  firiend,  can  only  hope  that 
they  will  never  be  so  very  blind  to  consequences.  ^  Head 
skilled  gardeners  are  not  easily  replaced,  but  those  in  their 
pupilage  would  have  sncccosors  found  without  such  diffi- 
culty.— Kds.] 
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On  this  occasion  Mr.  Bull  sent  a  small  collection  of 
Camellias,  striped  Azaleas,  Medinilla  magnifica,  a  small 
plant  of  Alocasia  Lowii,  Bertolonia  margaritacea,  the  leaves 
beautifblly  studded  as  if  with  pearls,  Arissma  ringens  por- 
poratom,  Anthuriam  leaconenrum,  his  fine  ImantophyUom 
miniatum,  Sanromatom  gattatom.  Cineraria  Attraction, 
with  a  broad  white  ring  margined  with  bright  rosy  purple; 
and  specimen  plants  of  Astrocaryum  mexicanum,  and  Xa- 
tania  rubra. 

Messrs.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  also  sent  Camellias,  Medi- 
nilla, and  Boronia  pinnata ;  Mr.  Catleugh,  Chelsea,  Cytisus, 
Pelargoniums,  and  yellow  Azaleas ;  Lady  Caroline  Legge,  a 
small  plant  of  Hymenophyllum  tunbridgense;  and  Mr. 
Coysh,  gardener  to  E.  Wood,  Esq.,  Bugby,  three  plants  of 
Dielytoi  spectabilis,  in  excellent  bloom ;  also,  seven  Azaleas, 
all  in  good  bloom,  one  specimen  grown  as  a  bush,  being 
particularly  good.  Accompanying  these  were  two  Statices, 
and  very  gw>d  plants  of  Adiantnm  cuneatum  and  pubes- 

cens. 

Mr.  Kilminster,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Seaton  Laing,  sent  three 
stands  for  dinner-table  decoration;  also,  a  fiower-basket 
filled  with  white  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Deutzias,  and  other 
spring  flowers.  Messrs.  Lucking  &  Qreeves  likewise  con- 
tributed flower-baskets,  bouquets,  &c.  Lastly,  from  Mr. 
Meredith,  came  his  Bla<^  Alicante  Grapes  still  in  excellent 
preservation ;  and  from  some  one  unknown  some  very  g^ood 
specimens  of  Beinette  du  Canada,  Blenheim  Orange,  Adams' 
Pearmain,  and  other  Apples. 


HAYMAN'S  EEaiSTERED  ALBERT  VASE 

FLOWEE-BOX. 

This  newly-invented  vase  flower-box  di£fers  from  the  old 
flower-box  in  its  capability  of  being  taken  to  pieces,  and 
the  parts  used  separately  as  vases,  or  together  as  boxes. 


These  are  by  a  simple  contrivance  attached  together,  so 
that  they  cannot  be  blown  down.    There  is  also  another 

and  far  greater  improvement  in  the  mode 
by  which  water  and  air  are  admitted  to  the 
roots. 

It  can  be  used  for  decorating  the  table, 
hall,  or  can  be  placed  on  brackets,  or  in 
conservatories,  in  verandahs,  or  in-doors  for 
flowers  in  the  winter.  The  old  form  of 
boxes  are  too  heavy  to  be  removed  readily, 
and  are  comparatively  useless  during  the  winter. 

They  have  a  very  ornamental  appearance,  being  made  of 
zinc  with  ornamental  plate  glass,  or  Minton  tiles  placed  in 
front,  and  japanned  all  round.  They  are  calculated  to  last 
for  many  years,  and  are  inexpensive  compared  to  the  old 
boxes. 


CULTUEE  OP  FIGS  IN  POTS. 

I  AM  growing  Figs  in  pots,  in  aheat  of  from  70<^  to  SO''.  The 

Jlants  are  small,  but  in  13  and  15-inch  pots.  How  thick  may 
allow  the  fruit  to  remain  ?  It  is  now  on  some  branches  as 
dose  as  3  inches.  The  Figs  are  about  3  inches  in  circum- 
ference—  Brown  Turkey,  and  White  Marseilles.  I  cut 
through  each  terminal-bud  as  directed  in  your  Journal 
(February  23rd,  1864,  page  158),  and  I  find  some  of  the 
buds  do  not  start  again  at  present.  Will  the  Figs  on 
these  branches  without  terminal  shoots  come  to  perfection. 
-C.P. 

[You  are  growing  your  Figs  in  a  great  heat,  and  must 
«•?"»  — atni-  in  i)r*^uortion ;  only  let  them  once  be  dry,  and  the 


fruit  will  &1L  The  Figs  will  swell  veiy  fiurly  witiMmt  the 
terminal-bud.  You  must  have  nipped  it  through  weU  baok, 
as  it  has  not  pushed.  We  would  take  off  a  few  Figs  beHnre 
the  second  swelling.] 


ONION  CULTUEE. 


In  the  Journal  of  the  7th  ult.,  under  "Work  for  the 
Week,"  it  is  recommended  in  making  Onion-beds  to  raise 
them  9  inches  above  the  ground  leveL  Surely  this  most  be 
a  slip  of  the  pen  ?  In  light  soil,  with  such  a  season  as  the 
last,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  a  crop  on  beds 
of  that  description.     As  the  system  of  growing  Onions 

Sractised  here  has  been  very  suocessAil,  I  send  you  a  brief 
escription  of  it. 

In  the  first  place,  I  may  state  that  until  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  the  crop  was  annually  almost  destroyed  by  the 
Onion  grub.  To  prevent  this  I  have  not  found  anything 
equal  to  charcoal,  applied  as  follows : — Before  sowing-time 
a  quantity  is  pounded  and  sifted  throueh  a  half-inch  sieve ; 
the  quarter  of  cpround  intended  for  Onions  is  then  well 
trodden ;  the  driUs  are  drawn  1  foot  apart  and  1^  inch  more 
than  the  usual  depth,  which  extra  depth  is  filled  up  with 
the  prepared  charcoal,  on  which  the  seed  is  sown  in  the 
usual  way.  Since  we  adopted  tiiis  plan,  with  one  slight 
exception,  the  grub  has  not  troubled  us. 

I  do  not  claim  the  invention  of  this  system.  I  have  only 
improved  upon  the  original,  which  I  had  from  an  old  brick- 
layer who  was  noted  for  growing  good  Onions.  His  practice 
was  to  collect  all  his  hedge  clippings  and  other  brushwood,  to 
char  them,  and  dig  all  into  his  Onion-bed.  To  this  he  attri- 
buted his  success. — ^H.  P.,  EUham  HaU, 

[Mr.  Keane  directs  the  bed  to  be  raised  8  inches  to  allow 
for  the  treading  and  rolling,  which  oon8<^datei  the  soiL] 


SATUEDAY  HALF-HOLIDAYS  FOB 
GAEDENEES. 

Wb  think  you  have  signed  your  somewhat  ihajpsodioal  and 
poetical  letter  very  properly  by  appending  to  it  "Yoathful 
folly  and  discontent."  There  is  such  an  amount  of  intelli- 
gence underlying  it  that  we  question  very  much  if  you  have 
obtained  much  relief  by  "  making  a  dean  breast  of  it."  We 
have  no  belief  in  reliefs  in  any  trouble  or  difficulty  unless 
they  are  based  on  what  is  just  and  right.  With  a  aense  of 
what  is  right  as  we  think  strong  in  yoor  nature,  we  can 
hardly  see  how  you  could  be  otherwise  than  diaoontented  with 
yourself,  when  in  such  a  stormy  afternoon  yon  could  make 
a  cogitating  stool  of  a  reversed  large  flower-pot^  instead  of 
using  your  hands  in  the  very  simple  work  of  picking  dis- 
coloured leaves  from  bedding  Geramums.  The  work  merely 
required  a  little  of  the  eye  and  the  quickness  of  the  hand, 
and  but  little  of  the  mind,  so  that  you  oould  easily  have 
worked  and  thought  on  other  matters  too.  You  might  have 
told  "discontent"  to  be  gone  if  you  had  just  thought  of 
poor  fellows  working  out  of  doors.  Our  happiness  depends 
more  on  the  way  we  look  at  circumstances,  than  the  circum- 
stances themselves.  The  advocates  of  improvements  and 
reformations  should  show  they  are  fit  for  and  worthy  of  the 
improved  position.  What  would  never  be  advanced  as  a 
boon  to  "folly"  may  be  freely  given  to  pmdence  and  in- 
tegrity. 

From  what  we  have  stated  in  answer  to  other  oocrespon- 
dents  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  no  advocates  for  long  hours 
of  labour.  We  think  it  advisable  to  leave  a  little  eariier  on 
Saturdays,  if  possible,  than  on  other  days.  Holidiiyi  tiiem- 
selves  at  times  are  very  desirable,  and  are  bearacial  to 
employer  and  employed,  and  we  believe  all  the  more  when 
not  looked  ^on  as  matters  of  "  right,"  but  of  matnal  under- 
standing. We  have  stated  why  in  some  oases  Saturday 
would  l^  the  most  unsuitable  day  of  the  we^ — otherwise  if 
employers  should  approve  of  some  of  the  men  having  some 
hours  that  day  there  could  be  no  other  olgeetton.  The  time 
may  come  when  there  will  be  much  shorter  honia  of  work 
in  all  days,  but  that  is  not  yet,  and  we  must  take  natten 
as  we  find  them. 

Our  correspondent  wants  to  know  wiur  Toung  gaidsners 
cannot  bo  treated  to  the  Saturday  halfholiday  aa  well  si 
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WeU  1  first  beoaoM  they  we 
mora  Mmato  than  mediKiiCi,  and  we  budly  think  tha 
tlms  ham  ecna  iA«ii  the  ^tiy  will  neither  ride  nor  drive 
on  »  Btitardrnf  aftamoon,  u  onler  th&t  groomB  and  ooaoh- 
man  mt^  not  be  dittorbed.  Secondlj,  bMaoee  not  balaa  of 
oloth,  nor  ban  of  iroa,  nor  pUnki  of  wood,  bnt  in  man; 
caaca  tender  liring  ezistenoea,  demand  the  gardener's  care, 
nnd  would  soon  periah  without  it.  On  this  aoconnt  extra 
ear*  and  extra  Bttention  are  demanded  on  the  Satnrdaj,  in 
ordv  to  ■"**''"■'".  aa  much  aa  poeuble,  labour  on  the  Son- 
di^.  W«  penonaily  know  of  caaea  in  wbioh  the  attempt 
waa  made  to  let  a  part  of  the  men  away  earlier  on  the 
Saturday  afternoon,  bnt  it  waa  fonnd  to  be  too  hard  on 
thoae  who  remuned,  and  leaviiiE  all  together  an  hour  or  bo 
eadier  waa  fonnd  to  ba  mora  Batisfactoiy. 

Thirdly,  if  carried  out,  we  do  not  Bee  bow  visitiog  other 
saideni,  a  very  deeirable  tbin^f,  and  which  our  correapou' 
dent  aaaiinia  aa  a  reason,  could  be  satiafactorily  aocompliabed 
on  anoh  Saturday  afternoons,  when  no  more  men  would  be 
employed  than  waro  abaolately  easentUl  to  perform  the 
tMCeaaaiy  work.  Who  could  })a;  the  necessary  conrtesiea 
to  the  viaitora?  Even  now,  withont  such  holiday,  viaitora 
on  a  Saturday  afternoon  could  scarody  come  at  a  worse 
time,  onlees  on  a  Sonday,  and  this  latter  wa  would,  unless 
in  Te^  exceptional  oasea,  wholly  forbid. 

Witikont  peaking  of  head  gaideners,  we  have  no  doubt 


that  all  yonnt;  nrdenera  who  are  indnatriona,  pradant, 
honest,  and  attentive,  will  never  be  begrndged  a  faw  honn, 
or  more  at  a  time,  to  see  other  gardens  on  other  daya  oom- 
fortably.  Of  eoune  we  do  not  inolnde  those  who  ait  and 
tnink  when  they  ought  to  work  and  think. 

Here  we  wonid  stop,  without  taking  notice  of  the  "  wknt 
of  will "  of  employera  and  head  gardeners  farther  than 
directing  attention  to  tha  letter  of  Mr.  Wills,  page  B4^  k> 
far  in  nniaon  with  onr  own  ideas  aa  expressed  at  page  234, 
but  our  correspondent  alludea  to  "want  of  union  amonott 
journeymen  gardeners."  We  believe  there  ia  a  haiy  fbeluw 
of  this  kind  afloat,  but  the  sooner  it  is  dissipated  ^th« 
light  of  stem  focta,  like  mista  before  the  light  of  tha  ann, 
the  better  for  all  concerned.  It  ia  unneoessai;  to  say  a 
word  on  the  right  of  combination,  or  the  awful  evils  often 
flowing  from  the  practical  aaaertion  of  such  rights;  it  ia 
BufBoient  for  our  pnrpoae  to  say  that  journeymen  gardenera 
conid  do  nothing  in  such  a  ooaa  by  union,  aimply  beoause 
other  workers  would  soon  vrilUngly  do,  or  try  to  do,  what 
the  journeymen  refQaed  to  do.  In  one  word,  were  even  a 
general  piictice  aa  to  hours  more  uniform  than  now,  the  boat 
plan  wouldbeto  leave  all  anchmattera  to  the  mutnal  agree- 
ment between  employer  and  employed.  The  ventilaUon  of 
the  snlg'ect  may  balp  to  lead  to  auoh  an  understanding  aa 
would  combine,  if  posBlble,  incraased  ganeroaity  on  one  aide 
with  increased  faitbiUneaB  on  the  other. 


PORTABLE  BOrLEES. 
Own  of  the  most  desirable  things  that  could  be  introduced  I  from  a  nice  shady  summer  promenade  into  a  ooniervatory  or 
would  be  some  oontilvaaos  by  wmoh  one  could  turn  a  piazia  |  winter  garden  at  pleasure. 


There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  doing  this  were  questions 
of  heating  out  of  the  way.  There  have  been  contrivance  a  of 
the  kind  attempted,  introducing  the  neoeaaary  warmth  from 
beatera,  but  thia  kind  of  heatis  never  satisfactory  to  planta. 
If  pipes  conld  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  readilypnt  together,  and 
taken  apart,  and  put  away,  one  difficulty  would  be  got  over. 


The  boiler  question,  wa  think,  could  be  aettled  by  the  nae  of 
Uyer's  portable  boiler,  of  which  the  above  is  an  illuatration. 
No  doubt  this  idea  could  be  still  more  perfected,  aa  all 
first-hand  inventions  can.  We  have  not  seen  one  of  the 
boilers  in  nae,  but  judge  from  appearanoea  it  will  be  all  its 
maker  claims  tot  it. — (kmrrican  Oardtntn'  IftmlUy.) 


FBENCH  ^ 


.  ENGLISH  ASPAaAGUS. 


Mb.  Watsoh  may  relieve  himself  of  any  doubts  he  may 
entertain  as  to  mygoodiutentionB.  I  never  doubted  hiaatate- 
menta,  nor  had  any  intention  of  woanding  any  one,  native 
or  foreign.  My  opinion  was  asked  as  to  the  merita  of 
Aapara.gua  grown  on  the  English  and  French  systoms,  and 
having  grown  that  vegetable  on  both  syatoma  in  England, 
the  opinion  given  was  based  on  the  reaults.  These  were: 
Tha  heads  grown  on  the  French  ayatom  waro  longer,  entirely 
white,  except  the  tips,  and  Uiongh  9  inches  in  length  no 
more  was  eatable  uuin  a  small  portion  of  the  growing- 
poiati  the  Asparagus  grown  on  the  English  system  waa 
not  so  long,  waa  not  »o  fine-looking,  but  more  of  it  waa 
tatable,  and  consequently  it  waa  in  moat  request  by  the 
bmily;  there  were  endless  oomplainte  about  the  Asparagus 
being  woody  ao  long  as  that  grown  on  the  French  system 
was  served,  but  it  waa  pronounced  excellent  after  being 
allowed  to  grow  to  the  same  length  aa  ordinarily. 

Perhaps  Hr.  Wataon  ia  not  aware  that  the  first  shoots  of 
Asparagus  are  mooh  mors  tough  than  those  piodnoad  later 


in  the  season,  and  that  forced  Asparagus  is  much  more 
tender  than  that  grown  in  the  open  air.  This  may  explain 
why  French  Asparagns  can  be  mora  tender  than  English, 
and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  it  generally  ia  ao,  botli 
being  grown  on  the  aame  system.     What  Fren<^ABpani^^ 

1  have  eaten  has  certainly  been  more  tender  than  English- 
grown,  but  I  never  found  any  equal  to  that  with  but  2  inohea 
of  it  oneateble.      Hy  eipenenoe  is   that  bnt  the   upper 

2  or  3  inches  are  eatable,  therefore  Hr.  Wataon  has  been 
more  fortunate. 

H.  Carlos  Forer'a  letter  ia  simply  aa  eiplaaatlon  of  tlie 
reasons  why  we  find  French  Aapaxagna  pnidiased  in  Covent 
Oardan,  or  at  tha  hotels  and  reatanronta  of  Paris,  ia  not  ao 
good  aa  that  eaten  where  produced,  he  being  so  good  aa  to 
admit  that  some  amatenrs  even  in  France  "  maintain  that 
that  with  green  ends  is  preferable  to  the  rose  and  white." 
That  ia  prMisely  my  opinion  of  that  grown  in  England. 

The  reason  French  AaparaKOS  ia  worth  so  much  more  in 
London  ia  ttiat  it  ia  sarnil  days,  to  say  nothing  of  weeks. 
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earlier  than  our  own,  and  being  gprown  natorally  is  finer  parable  of  the  sower,  which  our  SaTioor  defiyered  to  his  db- 

than  our  forced.  Having  a  warmer  climate  it  grows  quicker,  ciples,  and  after  an  impressive  exhortation  to  the  aodienoe 

and  it  cannot  but  be  more  tender  than  ours.  the  meeting  separated. 

Mr.  Watson  need  not  suppose  me  to  be  a  professional  

horticulturists,  but  make   sure  of  it.     I  have  made   my  tttto-t?  -D/^x^-mp-D  /mo-    a    nr  a-ct  csrxr-r 

way  in  a  gaiden  since  I  was  twelve  years  of  age,  having  VUNJfi-iSUitliJliJi  UN   A  L>1jAY  SOIL. 

learnt  from  nature  more  than  I  ever  did  from  man,  and  I  am  about  to  erect  a  vinery  on  a  site  where  I  am  obliged 

having  gleaned  a  fact  noted  it. — G.  Abbey.  to  fill  up  to  the  depth  of  4  feet  for  both  house  and  border. 

The  foundation  is  stiff  day,  and  I  want  to  keep  my  Viae 

_  roots  out  of  the  day.    Would  it  be  preferable  to  fill  an  the 

WINDOW    GARDENING  FOE  THE  WORKING  4  feet  with  rough  clinkers  and  dndewfrom  a fectoryfaniaS^ 

CLASSES.  ^d  °^^®  ™y  border  on  this ;  or  would  yon  fill  up  with  day, 

rfc-  nv.^.^.^  A«.^;«,».  i«of  «  i.»^«*<»  /*«  r>^^At^^  o«^o«;«.«  *^^  concrete  above,  and  then  make  the  border?  If  so.  how 

Oh  Tuesday  evOTing  Ust  a  lecture  on  wmdow-gardeni^  j  ^   proceed,  as  I  am  ignorant  of  the  moceas  and  ^ 

':::S^^±^Z'^t^I ZrL^"^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^o-  concreting?    The  bSrd^^STbf  ^Ty^ 

audience  of  the  working  classes  in  St.  Margaret  s  School-  ^^^  ^    ^^  ^    ^    of  the  housc-T.                             ^^ 

room,   Westmmsfcer.     The  chair  was   occupied  by  Vice-        rTrTar. /,!.«/.« ..7^1^ J^i^«!l«L  iii- lo      «^  .    , 

Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood.    After  a  few  intrciuctory  ^iS^^l^nVp^^  fW  n^i^^^^ 

words  from  the  ChairSian,  Mr.  Bosanquet  commenced  hk  !S?t«!f^^?a«^!?^  ^^^A^^^i  ^  ST^  """^f  u   ^^  ^ 

lecture,  which  was  sustai^ied  throughout  by  a  fiuent  ^nd^^^^  ^^^^\^^^^  •&«» 

poefJl  deliv^  on  the  ^  of  the^«^urJ,  snd  listened  i^^o^/l^m'\?^e^^^ 

SpS^edrd^Ve^^Tord'^^^^^^^  ^l^f^^^^^^^ 

t^ing  in  no  unmistakeable  way  their  interest^  the  '^"fi^'^rn^v^^^^^^^^ 

snlgek    Mr.  Bosanquet  having  expatiated  on  the  advan-  ^jL'^w^lSS'?^!^^^^^ 

ta^s  derived  from  the  culti^on  of  fiowers-ite  soothiug  ?/  ''^i^'  u  l^TSf^i'rA."^^^  'Sw  ^"^  ~H^ 

a^  humanising  influences  on  the  mind,  and  its  sure  indi-  '*'  .T  i «  -.^i,!^ f  .1^^      ^A^*  on     *i?*  ^1*°®  ?^?^ 

cation  of  a  cheerful  and  well-ordered  household  he  nroceeded  15  ^^  ^®  ^°^^®®  ^^  chnkers,  and  then  20  or  24  inches  of  soil, 

cation  ot  a  cneeriui  ana  weu-oraerea  nousenom.  ne  proceeaea  ^           ^    j^  ^  j      ^^    concrete  in  front.    We  advise  the 

to  inform  his  audience  of  the  great  Show  that  is  to  take  ^u^„^  4.^  «  ««^«4.  4.1.       ^^"^*^»^,  "*  xxvui,.     ▼▼«  auviae  une 

place  in  the  garden  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  at  ^^^^  .V^i^^r     i          ''''        ^"""^  ^"""^  ^^""^^  ^""^  * 

South  Kensington  on  the  10th  of  July,  to  which  an  invita-  ^^^  ^^  cunKers. j 

tion   has  been  sent    to    every  parish  in    the  metropolis  " 

to  compete  for  prizes  offered  by  the  Sodety.    He  urged  upon  FROGS  DESTROYERS  OP  WOODLICE. 

his  hearers  not  to  be  discouraged  because  they  might  fancy  ,                          ^           ,^^,     ,,,-, 

that  somebody  else  would  be  there  with  something  that  would  Inquiries  are  often  made  for  the  best  mode  of  destroying 

beat  theirs.    If  they  did  so  they  could  never  expect  to  attain  ^oo^hce.    I  have  never  seen  the  employment  of  frogs  ad- 

to  any  degree  of  perfection  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers;  but  ▼ocO'ted.      They  are  quite  as  useM  as  toad%  and  more 

their  object  should  be  to  do  their  best,  and  concentrate  ^^^^  Pjocured.    They  should  be  supplied  with  water,  and 

all  their  attention  on  some  common  and  easUy  cultivated  ^^®«»  ^<^2    "^  aj^^a^*'  should  be  oooMioi»I]y  M  with 

flower  which  they  found  would  succeed  in  the  locality  where  7^^"^^'    T^?^  ^^^*  ^^^  ^^^  "^^^  atMrved  for  wnnt  of 

they  Uved.    It  was  not  the  rare  and  costly  exotic  that  would  ^^^  knowledge.— B.  A. 

take  the  prize  that  day,  but  a  carefully-tended  Fuchsia  or  

Geranimn,  or  some  such  fiower.  ny-rx-r ^-^r^rk-wr-n  t^i-i  -n-n-M-m-r-noi    _  ■4,»u  -rL«.-i. .. ^^ 

The  lecturer  then  went  into  the  TObjeot  of  cultivation,  and  TEIOMPHE  DE  EENNES  AND  OTHBS  E0SE8, 
laid  before  his  audience  very  clearly  and  simply  the  practice  May  I  ask  Mr.  Raddyffe  what  stooik  hia  Triomphe  de 
they  must  follow  for  the  successful  growth  of  window  plants.  Bennes  Roses  are  on  ?  I  cannot  make  ifc  grow  at  alL  It 
He  began  first  with  the  flower-pot,  and  told  them  the  first  scarcely  exists  here.  As  soon  as  a  shoot  is  made  and  has 
thing  to  be  attended  to  was  to  see  that  the  pot  was  perfectly  pretty  well  run  its  length,  down  fiidl  aU  the  leavtts.  I  think 
dean,  for  flowers  loved  deanliness  as  well  as  thej  did  or  I  understood  Mr.  CanC  that  he  found  it  diflioolt  to  sucoeed 
ought  to  do ;  and  the  next  was  to  see  that  there  was  suffi-  though,  I  think  he  said,  with  Mr.  Hedge,  it  flourishes  ad- 
dent  drainage  to  the  pots,  for  that  was  another  condition  mirably.  Mr.  Radclyffe  speaks  highly  of  Duo  de  Rohan 
that  plants  liked  as  weu  as  human  beings  did.  Then  some  and  General  Washington.  Now,  out  of  doors  the  fi>miar 
very  sound  instruction  on  watering  was  given,  instruction  does  not  open  one  bud  in  twenty  here,  and  nather  in  nor  oat 
that  many  who  consider  they  know  something  about  the  of  doors  can  I  obtain  one  bloom  in  fifty  of  General  Washing- 
growth  of  flowers  might  derive  advantage  fi*om.  The  maxim  ton  fit  to  look  at;  in  fact,  I  shall  throw  both  away  after  tiiW 
impressed  upon  them  was  never  to  give  water  unless  the  plant  summer,  unless  they  do  better  than  they  hAve  hiUucio 
wanted  it,  and  then  to  give  abundantly.    The  plant  never  done. — P. 

fails  to  give  indication  when  it  is  athirst ;  the  soil  on  the  [Triomphe  de  Reunes,  many  trees,  are  on  the  Briar,  and 

surface  of  the  pots  becomes  dry,  or  partially  so,  and  the  also  on  Manetti.     It  is  an  excellent  doer.    It  is  never  out  of 

leaves  begin  to  hang  down,  and  their  cry  for  water  is  as  loud,  bloom.     It  never  has  a  blind  end,  or  a  defective  bloom.  The 

if  we  could  hear  it,  as  would  be  the  cry  of  any  individual  in  whole  frontage  of  my  house  is  lined  with  these  excellent, 

the  audience  if  they  too  were  in  want.   Then  cleanliness  was  ever-blooming,  yellow  Roses — ^namdy,  Solikterxe^  Gloire  de 

urgently  brought  before  them.    Mr.  Bosanquet  showed  that  Di^jon,  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  Celine  Forestier*  and  Mdlle. 

pluits  could  no  more  continue  to  live  and  to  thrive  if  their  Aristide,  the  last  is  chiefly  an  ornamental  Rose.    A  sooth 

leaves  w^e  covered  with  dust  and  dirt  than  could  human  wall  is  best  for  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  but  I  have  snocessfhl 

beings  if  their  mouths  were  stopped  with  putty.    It  behove  plants  in  advance  of,  and  also  against,  a  west  walL    I  have 

them,  therefore,  to  see  that  the  leaves  of  their  plants  were  also  most  suocessful  plants  of  it  in  my  norUi-eaat  garden. 

kept  perfectly  dean  by  being  either  sprinkled  with  water  or  unprotected,  on  the  Manetti  stock.    It  does  theM  eqoaUj 

deaned  with  a  sponge.    Then  air  was  an  indispensable  re-  well  with  Gloire  de  D^'on.    All  down  n^  aonth  froit  wall.  I 

quisitc  to  plants,  but  care  should  be  taken  in  giving  air  to  have  trees  of  Gloire  de  D\jon,  Triomphe  da  Bomes,  and 

plants  in  rooms  not  to  keep  them  in  a  draught.    The  door  Celine  Forestier.    I  have  no  better  trees,  and  am  never  at 

and  window  should  never  both  be  open  at  the  same  time,  for  any  part  of  the  season,  beginning  in  ICajs  till  froat  and 

that  was  another  point  in  which  plants   resembled  them-  snow  set  in,  without  a  profusion  of  these  noUe  yellow  Rosas, 

selves — they  could  not  exist  in  a  draught.  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  on  the  Manetti^  is  aU  heights,  from 

At  the  condosion  of  the  lecture  several  of  the  audience  6  to  12  feet  high.    It  rardy  suffiars  feom  mildew  or  blight. 

put  questions,  asking  information  on  some  details  connected  Taking  all  points  into  oonsideration,  I  baliev^  it  to  be  the 

with  the  cultivation  of  plants  in  rooms  and  windows,  which  best  yellow  Rose  in  existence.    It  is  of  the  beet  qnaU^, 

showed  the  strong  deshre  they  had  to  make  themselves  and  if  shaded,  of  a  fine  golden  ydlow.  "  P/e  '*  land  is  ttxoDg 

acquainted  with  the  subject.    Before  the  meeting  separated  and  cold.    He  must  lighten  his  soil  wtth  lesTee,  edieii  or 

the  y ice-Chancellor  made  an  application  of  the  subject  in  a  heath  soU,  and  then  ^Momphe  de  T^i>»Ttf  will  go  ft-hsed* 

""ligiouB  point  of  view,  and  reminded  the  audience  of  the  Such  trees  require  little  pruning,  ridi  soil,  free  dndnage, 
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loll  of  waiw.  and  a  West  Indian  Bon.    My  trees  fill  the  air 
with  toA  aoent. 

"P."  comi^ainB  that  Dae  de  Bohan,  Manxioe  Bernaxdin, 
and  Gtoeral  waahinffton,  do  not  open  freely.  That  id  their 
tendency.  If  hewm  throw  up  banka  like  those  on  which 
Thorn  hedges  aze  planted,  pat  these  Boses  on  the  banks, 
•ad  giro  them  plenty  of  water  in  hot  dry  weather,  they  wiU 
open  as  easily  as  Safrano,  though  they  be  as  large  as  aman's 
ast.  Washington  in  character  is  a  fall  Bose,  and  does  good 
servioe  after  others  have  done  their  work.  The  other  two 
bloomed  well  in  nombers  last  season  on  the  flat.  Still  the 
Boaee  on  banks  beat  similar  Boses  on  the  flat.  I  never  saw 
finer  Boses  than  the  blooms  of  Due  de  Bohan,  Maorice  Ber- 
oardinj  and  Chaades  LefebTre,  which  is  a  free  bloomer  any- 
where. Add  Senateor  Yaisse,  also  a  free  bloomer,  and  you 
hare  the  foar  best  crimson  Boses  in  existence-  llie  leaves 
of  Triomi^e  de  Bennes  Ml,  probably,  from  the  soU  binding 
and  want  of  water.  Hon^ydew  prevailed  much  last  season. 
Did  they  saff^er  from  this  P  As  soon  as  you  perceive  it  you 
most  syringe  it  off  before  it  becomes  an  immoveable  viscoos 
ooncxete. — -W.  F.  Badcltffe,  Tarrant  Bushton,  Ekmdford, 


plantation  to  the  open  groand  in  May,  in  the  case  of  W.  anrea 
and  W.  grandiflora,  or  to  foor-inch  pots  in  the  case  of  W.  aoa- 
minata  and  W.  corymbosa,  with  a  snbsequent  shift,  if  fbond 
necessary.  Both  &6  latter  may,  however,  be  sabmitted  to 
open-air  treatment  in  light  soils.  In  wet  one«,  or  if  exposed 
to  heavy  or  long-continued  rains,  they  are  liable  to  cue  off 
without  apparent  cause.  The  treatment  recommended  is, 
fjEict,  simply  that  requisite  for  most  of  the  half-har^y 
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pobtbaits  of  plaot^s.  flowebs,  and 

EBurrs. 

AxocAsiA  Lown  voir,  picta  (Variegated  Low's  Alocasia). 
— Nat.  wd,,  AroidesB.  Linn,,  MoncBoia  Monandria.  "  A  more 
Hghly  coloured  and  variegated  variety  of  A.  LowiL** — (Bot. 
Mag.,  t  5497.) 

L^LiA  p&asTANS  (Admirable  Lalia). — Nat.  ord.,  Orchid- 
acee.  Linn.,  Gynandria  Monandria.  Native  of  the  BraziHan 
island  St  Catiierine.  Prefers  a  block  of  wood.  Flowers 
rosy  lilac,  opening  in  November,  and  very  durable. — (Ibid, 
i.M98.) 

InxsiKX  Hkbbstii  (Herbst's  Iresine). — Nat,  ord.,  Amar- 
anthaces.  Linn.,  Dioeda  Pentandria.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Herbstk  Kew  Kursezy,  Biohmond,  from  the  Biver  Plate, 
South  Brazil ;  but  it  is  also  native  of  North  Brazil  and  Peru. 
It  is  a  most  strikine  coloured-leaved  plant,  the  colours  being 
intense  plum  veined  with  purpEsh  crimson. — (lUd.,  t.  5499.) 

Aai«AONKMA  MAJLANTiEFOUmC  VOT.  FOUIS  MACX7LATIB   fVa- 

riegated  Maranta-leaved  A^aonema). — Nat.  ord,,  Aroideee. 
Linn.,  Monoeda  Monandria.  Native  of  Malay  Islands.  Leaves 
dark  green  marbled  with  ffreyish  green. — (Ibid.,  t  5500.) 

AcBOPKRA.  ASHXKiACA  (Apricot-oolourod  Acropora). — Nat. 
ord.,  Orchidacese.  Linn.,  Qynandria  Monandria.  Native  of 
Nicaragua.— (IMd.,  t.  5501.) 

AcHiMBNXB. — Pink  Ferfeetion,  rosy  pink;  throat  yellow 
q^tted  with  orange.      Chrajidis,  pale  purple  with  orange, 

Slotted  throat.  Bused  by  Mr.  Parsons  of  Welwyn. — (Florcd 
ag„  pi  233.) 

Yajueoatid  Vkrbxna — Popular.  Flowers  scarlet;  leaves 
variegated  with  yellow.  Baised  by  Mr.  Bull,  King's  Boad, 
Chelsea.— (IWd.,  pL  234.) 

CHaTBANTHSinncs. — golden  Ball,  bright  orange,  with 
golden  tips  to  the  petals.  Venus,  lilac,  with  paler-tipped 
petals.  Both  raised  by  Mr.  Salter,  Versailles  Nursezy. — 
{Tbid.,  pi.  235.) 

Beqonia  DiaswmjjAirA. — ^Flowers  light  pink,  with  darker 
edges.  It  is  in  the  nursezy  of  Mr.  B.  S.  WiJliams>HoIloway. 
-ilbid.,  pi.  236.) 

W  AiTziA  OKANDiriiOnA. — ^This  is  one  of  the  species  of  those 
flowers  popularly  known  as  "Everlastings."  "It  is  very 
nearly  related  to  the  W.  aurea,  but  is  more  robust,  and  has 
flowers  considerably  laiyer.  The  foliage,  too,  is  so  much 
less  villous,  that,  when  planted  together,  the  species  are 
xeadSy  distinguifi^ble  fit>m  each  other  by  this  feature  alone. 
It  blooms  raOier  later  than  W.  aurea^  coming  into  flower 
when  the  latter  is  almost  Over.  I  received  this  fine  species 
from  Dr.  F.  Mueller,  of  Melbourne,  but  have  reason  to  be- 
Eeve  that,  like  the  other  species  I  have  described,  it  is  a 
native  of  Swan  Biver.  From  its  robust,  tall  habit;  it  is 
better  suited  to  the  opengzound  than  to  pot  oolkare,  agree- 
ing in  this  respect  with  W.  anrea. 

**  The  treatment  requisite  for  all  the  species  may  be  oon- 
ciaely  sommed  op  as  oonsiHting  of  thin  sowing  aAout  the 
alddDle  of  March ;  early  preliminazy  transplantation  to  pots 
ovboBea;  otoae  a^^pRnomftfiion  to  the  g^ass,  in  a  moderate 
tflonperataze  only,  to  prevent  weak  growth;  and  final  tiaaa- 


annuals ;  and,  although  it  may  appear  to  involve  an  atten- 
tion to  details  which  many  amateurs  are  unwilling  to  give, 
it  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  any  attempt  to  culti- 
vate on  the  '  rough '  system  will  infallibly  result  in  disap- 
pointment.—-W.  THOMPSOir,  Jpnoicfc."-— (Flomi  and  Porno- 
loffigt,  TV.  42). 

WOBK  FOB  THE  WEEE!. 

KITGHBK  OABDXN. 

Takx  every  opportunity  of  eradicating  weeds,  hand-weed 
where  practioable,  as  it  more  elFectaal^  answers  the  pur- 
pose than  noeing  and  raking  when  the  soil  is  moist.    Oat 
the  Box-edgings,  and  keep  tibe  walks  well  rolled.    Botil^  a 
warm  sheltered  spot  may  be  dioeen  to  sow  in  the  open 
groand,  Imt  being  a  rttther  tender  annual,  it  is  generally  the 
beet  plan  to  sow  in  pans,  or  on  a  slight  hotbed,  and  after- 
wards plant  it  out.     Beam,  earth-up  the  early  crops,  bat 
before  ooing  so  lay  a  little  soot  close  to  the  stems,  as  belbve 
recommended ;  timely  earthing  will  also  prevent  the  wiad 
damaging  them.    BorecoiU,  make  a  sowing  for  the  first  ovop : 
what  18  commonly  called  the  Scotch  Kale  is  t^  best  variety. 
BroceoU,  most  of  the  varieties  may  be  sown  in  the  end  of  the 
week ;  by  sowing  early  there  is  time  for  a  second  sowing  in 
case  of  fiulure.    Cabba^,  fill  up  any  blanks  firom  the  reserve- 
bed,  at  the  same  tSane  stir  the  soU  between  the  plants  said 
earth  them  up.    Carrots,  thin-out  those  sown  in  firamee,  «>M 
give  a  good  supply  of  water  when  dry.    In  sowing  the  main 
crops  put  in  the  seed  rather  thickly,  as  it  is  more  liable  to 
fail  than  any  other  kitchen-garden  crop.     Celery,  the  main 
sowing  for  tiie  winter  crop  should  now  be  made.    Continue 
to  prick-out  from  the  early  sowings,  and  pay  attention  to 
air  and  water.     Glean  and  earth-up  any  that  has  stood  the 
winter,  as,  if  it  is  of  no  other  use,  it  will  do  for  soups.   Cimimii- 
hers,  keep  a  brisk  heat  in  the  beds  as  the  days  lengthen  and 
fine  weather  approaches,  bearing  in  mind  that  light  and  heat 
should  be  proportionate  to  each  other ;  give  air  daij^,  and 
keep  the  lights  free  from  dirt.    If  green  fly  or  thrips  Bippe», 
recourse  must  be  had  to  fumiga^on,  which  will  gencoraUy 
extirpate  them.     Lettuce,  give  air  to  the   plants  in   the 
frames  night  and  day  in  nuM  weather,  loosen  the  soil  abont 
those  planted  under  hand-glasses.    Onions,  sow  the  Silver- 
skinned  for  pickling  on  a  poor  piece  of  ground.    Plant  into 
beds  tiie  autumupsown  or  those  sown  in  boxes  in  the  ei^y 
part  of  the  year;  draw  shallow  drills,  and  lay  the  roots  of  the 
plants  in  them  at  regular  distances,  after  which  cover  them 
ughtly  with  flne  soil.     Peas,  sow  any  approved  sorts  for 
succession.    BadisTies,  keep  up  a  succession  by  sowing  a  &w 
once  a-fortnight.    Seo^hUe,  remove  the  covering  immediately 
it  is  done  with;  if  there  is  any  yet  remaining  to  be  covered 
let  it  be  done  before  it  grows  much.    Turnips,  thin-out  thoee 
sown  in  frames,  and  give  them  water  when  necessary. 

FBUIT  GAnDSir. 

Complete  the  pruning  and  nailing  of  wall  trees,  and 
protect  the  blossoms.  Bemove  suckers  from  G^ooeebeoy 
bushes  and  from  all  fruit  trees  as  soon  as  they  make  ttunr 
i^^ypearance. 

VIOWXB  OASDIN. 

Bqpair  displacements  of  soil  or  gravel  on  slopes  or  Me- 
c^tous  walks  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  lor  every 
shower  will  widen  the  channeL  Gravel  put  on  sloping  walks 
should  be  almost  in  a  state  of  mortar  prepared  for  use; 
well  trodden  and  afterwards  rolled,  it  fosma  a  hard  md 
dorable  walk.  It  is  often  desirable  to  keep  Ivy  cioee  to  a 
building  against  which  it  olinga ;  in  that  case  it  ahonld  be 
defoliated  every  year  about  tina  time,  and  it  will  again 
speedily  be  covered  with  fresh  and  vigorous  leaves.  Shrub- 
beries should  now  be  gone  over,  pnming-in  encroaching 
branches  and  removing  dead  and  dying  limbs.  The  late 
heavy  falls  of  snow  hftre  been  by  no  means  oongenial  to  the 
roots  of  ToHm;  in  fiust,  nnless  the  beds  are  ailnated  <m  a 
porona  flBLbwu  or  well  drainecL  it  ia  attended  inith  poai- 
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tire  iivjnry.  PaitionlKr  attentioi)  mngt  be  paid  to  thoae 
vIiMe  foliage  ie  oankered,  cutting;  it  away  to  the  quick  with 
A  ahup  kmfe.  As  bood  as  the  bels  ftre  perfoctl;  dry  the 
gor&oe  soil  should  be  carefully  stirrad.  Vo  time  mast  be 
loflt  in  getting  the  stock  of  Caraationa  and  Plootoes  potted 
off.  This  U  a  good  time  to  itrike  cattiags  of  Fnnaies ;  put 
Uiem  in  round  the  sides  of  smat]  pots,  plunge  in  sand  od  a 
north  border,  and  corer  with  a  haad-glass. 


See  that  nothing  anffars  from  drought.  The  larger  speci- 
mens  in  tubs  or  pote,  if  any,  must  have  a  libertu  supply, 
proridad  the  drainkgs  is  complete.  This  is  the  period  for 
tite  free  use  of  liquid  manure,  but  take  core  that  it  is  par- 
feotly  clear  and  not  oTer-stroDg.  Large  Orange  trees  ore 
Tfiry  fond  of  it.  Fay  due  attention  to  the  watering,  ahift- 
lug,  and  stopping  of  plants  in  general.  Many  conservatoriea 
ore  very  nnnt  plaoes  for  Heaths,  being  generaUy  too  lofty 
aad  kept  too  worm  for  them.  Some  of  the  free-flowering 
varieties  are,  however,  very  omamentai.  and  shoold  be 
largely  employed  in  their  decoration  during  the  early  months. 
As  BOon  as  they  have  done  flowering  let  them  be  praned  bock, 
uid  give  them  a  liberal  shift  when  they  start  into  growth, 
using  good  flbry  peat  for  the  purpose,  and  if  they  are  at- 
tended to  in  the  growing  season,  they  will  overcome  any 
iiqaiy  they  may  sustain  through  oceuQying  an  nnanitable 
position  while  in  bloom.  Ab  more  than  orcUnary  fires  have 
bMB  required  of  late  in  plant-houses,  rendering  the  in- 
ternal Rtmoaphere  drier  than  usual,  the  rei^aiaita  humidity 
should  be  supplied  by  sprinkling  the  heating  apparatus, 
floon,  &o.,  at  the  same  time  keeping  it  below  rather  than 
above  the  usual  standard  for  tbis  season,  to  meet  the  present 
low  temperature.  Hardwooded  plants,  of  which  the  pote  are 
fall  of  roots,  and  which  it  ia  not  convenient  to  repot  just  at 
present,  shoiild  be  carefully  attended  to  with  water,  for  if 
allowed  to  flag  many  plants,  particularly  saoh  bb  have  fine 
hair-like  roots,  scarcely  ever  reoovec. 

Hnch  attention  is  necessary  at  this  period  to  growing 
■took.  Hnch  progress  may  be  made  in  a  little  time  by  a 
jndioioDB  course  of  culture.  Shut  up  with  a  high  tempera- 
tnre  rather  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  use  the  syringe  rather 
freely.  Hake  cuttings  as  soon  as  they  can  be  obtained,  of 
OeiMomerioa,  Plumbagoa,  Eranthemuma,  Jnatioias,  Clero- 
dandrons,  Vincas,  Euphorbias,  Brugmanaias,  Begoniaa, 
Thnnbergiaa,  Ac.,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  auooesaion  of  clean 
jonng  stock.  See  that  growing  Orchids  have  abundance  of 
atmospheric  moisEure  with  a  iHieral  ctrcolation  of  air  early 


t,  pure  atmosphere  for  the  night  may  be  insured.  Qrowing 
Dendrobiums  will  now  require  liberal  snpplies  of  water,  and 
let  the  plants  on  blocks  be  frequently  syringed. 


Teiy  little  has  been  done  on  the  ground  oat  of  doon.    The 

snow  has  actod  as  a  protection  Bom  the  keen  flnati;  and 
most  froit-buda  are  so  backward  that  but  littJe  harm  wonld 
be  done  if  the  birds  would  only  let  them  alone  for  a  f^ 
weeks.  Stirred  up  the  sur&ce-soil  among  forward  Peas  la 
pota ;  watered  with  warmed  water  some  of  the  Tom  Thumb 
kini],  planted  out  in  orchard-house.  Pat  a  Caw  Sangster'a 
No.  1,  out  of  turves,  thinly  in  the  front  of  the  house ;  and 
these  we  will  allow  to  ramble  a  little,  and  stop  whan  the 
shoots  show  a  few  flowers.    Turned  out  torvea  with  Peas 


where  a  little  protection  can  be  given  them,  until  the  weauier 
become  more  mild.  Turned  out  a  lot  of  Cauliflower  iVonL 
pots  into  an  earth-pit,  where  a  little  proteotion  can  be  given 
them.  Stirred  up  -Uie  soil  among  those  nnder  hand-l^hU, 
and  protected  with  a  little  litter  in  the  frosty  nights,  aa  we 
wish  them  to  go  on  now  without  check — a  check  ftom 
hardening  tham  with  frost  now  being  apt  to  make  them 
button  prematurely.  Bemovad  the  glass  &om  those  In 
&ames,  and  covered  in  severe  nights  with  hurdles  having 
spruoe  branches  drawn  through  tham. 

All  these  doings  make  lots  of  litter,  but  at  this  season  it 
ia  hardly  possible  to  combine  the  extreme  of  neatneu  with 
the  extreme  of  ecouomy,  and  a  little  roughness  mtj  weH  be 
excused  when  the  otfject  and  the  utility  are  at  onoe  per- 
ceptible. To  keep  all  neat  and  orderly  round  lota  of  esrth- 
pits.  Ac,  wonld  now  be  almost  as  endless  and  expensive  a 
]ob  as  washing  an  Ethiopian  white.  Those  who  niake  nest- 
ness  an  object,  must  go  to  the  expense  of  covering  that 
makes  and  needs  no  litter. 

Took  op  a  little  more  Sea-kale  and  Bhnbarb.  and  to 
secure  variety,  put  some  Swedish  Tnmips  into  a  dark  worm 
place.  When  the  tops  have  grown  6  or  7  inches  in  length, 
though  yellow,  they  make  a  dish  fit  for  an  epionre.  Hade 
another  piece  of  a  Mushroom-bed,  having  taltea  the  old  out. 
All  our  pieces  have  done  firat-rate,  except  a  bit  that  should 
be  coming  in  now,  and  that  is  behind  its  tlma ;  and  we  are 
a  little  doubtful  of  it,  as  the  material  was  too  old.  and  t 
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At  this  period  it  is  of  mach  importance  to  have  a  dang- 
bed  or  two  of  a  very  moderate  degree  of  heat  for  the 
purpose  of  cooling  down  fresh-struck  cuttings,  hardening 
«■'"'"»<'■,  and  receiving  plants  &om  either  the  stove  or  green- 
booso;  for  in  consequence  of  liberal  shifta  in  these  dapart- 
meots  and  the  rapidly  increasing  size  of  the  Felai^niutns, 
Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  and  Fuchsias,  something  moat  be 
removed,  and  a  cold  frame  ia  insufficient  for  some  of  these 
bibee.  Let,  therefore,  any  spare  frames  at  command  be 
fitted  up,  using  a  litUe  well-wrought  dung,  with  a  good 
deal  of  tree  leaves  if  at  hand.  A  steady  bottom  heat  of  70" 
will  be  sufficient,  and  very  little  material  will  suffice  to  pro- 
duce this,  if  some  coarse  Utter  of  any  kind  be  packed  closely 
roond  the  frame  after  the  bed  has  been  formed.  Such  firames 
■hould  be  watered  with  scalding  water  as  soon  as  a  little 
haat  is  up,  this  will  destroy  insects  and  their  eggs.  A  coat- 
ing of  ashes  may  then  be  spread  over  the  bed,  and  the  frames 
matted  np  at  night  for  two  or  three  weeks,  leaving  a  little 
alt  all  night  to  plants  hardening  off. — W.  Kb&nz. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK 

KITCHXN  OlADUI. 

Plbmtt  of  snow  on  Toesd^  and  Wednesday,  but  a  south 
(rtnd,-™ — '- ■-=--  —  '-"-■^--  -^  .  — '■- 
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a  next  piece  will,  however,  aoui  be  in, 
yield  gatherings. 
A  good  portion  of  the  time  has  been  ooonpied  in  oororing 
and  uncovering,  making  tallies,  sharpraung  stiokSi  washing 
pots,  and  putting  them  dean  in  bins,  wh^e,  however,  their 
stay  will  ba  short  at  this  aaason,  sod  cleaning  and  mending 
glass,  &c.  A  httle  management  will  aliraya  aeoore  plen^ 
of  such  work  in  bad  weather ;  and  it  is  ever  the  reverse  w 
economy  to  have  men  working  out  of  doors  in  wet  weather, 
to  say  nothiugof  the  unkindness  and  inhamanitj  of  making 
them  do  so.  We  shall  never  forget  how  a  foreman  led  as 
mowing  on  a  cold  wet  day  in  tha  end  of  antunui.  nntQ  we 
might  as  well  have  been  dragged  throogh  a  river,  eve^ 
advancing  step  we  took  sending  the  water  gnrgling  over  the 
tops  of  our  shoes.  He  conid  change  his  olotties,  and  have  hit 
wet  ones  dried  in  his  rooms,  but  nearly  all  tbe  rest  had  to  go 
a  good  distance  to  cold  flreless  lodgings,  and  ooOBider  th^< 
selves  well  off  if  their  clothes  became  dry  in  several  d^i. 
We  noticed  then  what  we  have  often  notioed  einoe — that 
after  such  a  water  bath  the  men  went  about  thedr  work  Ibr 
some  days  afterwards  as  if  they  had  neither  life  nor  energy 
for  it.  That  day's  work  we  always  regarded  ■■  adireotlMi, 
instead  of  gain,  to  the  employer. 

Much  the  same  as  last  week.  Have  dona  nothing  oat  of 
doors  to  speak  of  owing  to  the  weather,  as  wa  had  protsoted 
Peaches  and  Aprioots  even  before  nailing,  ^e  mA  will 
come  all  at  onoe ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  there  will  be  evuy 
alacrity  to  carry  it  out.  Tied  up  Vines,  regnlated  shoota, 
and  drew  a  dry  hand  over  the  bunches  coming  into  bloom. 
In  some  cases  held  a  sheet  of  p^ier  below  the  band  to 
catch  any  pollen,  and  threw  that,  or  pUoed  awne  on  tts 
hand  which  we  drew  over  irregolar  eetten.  aa  B«m(- 
watersandUusoata.  In  such  a  house  tbe  night  tani|MiaLiue 
bos  averaged  60°,  and  the  midday  tanqpatatuie,  wttlumt 
sun,  7<y,  with  sun  np  to  n'  and  SO*,  and  UtOe  Am  beat  if 


less  bat  toi  Strawberries. 
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Ib  annaU  p&t^  the  earth  pert  being  eboat  3  feet  in  width 
■ad  1ft  inohee  deepi,  we  hare  an  eztnundinaxy  show  from 
ViaM  that  were  put  oat  last  aeaeon  and  cut  down.  We 
know  meij  wdl  if  we  allow  the  half  or  the  quarter  of  the 
bonohee  to  remain,  the  Vines  will  be  pretty  well  exhausted. 
In  the  same  pit»  but  in  three  lights  separated  by  a  division, 
ace  old  plants  of  Sweetwater  which  have  borne  heavily  for 
a  0^Mt  number  of  years,  and  have  just  the  same  amount  of 
soil,  which  we  thmk  must  now  be  somewhat  exhausted. 
Tliese  also  seem  a  mass  of  bunches,  though  not  large. 
Below  the  soil,  among  clinkers,  are  two  small  pipes  for  hot 
water,  but  we  have  not  top  heat  enough  to  bring  the 
Gftpea  in  veiy  early;  but  when  we  have  it,  we  have  no 
doQDt  that,  in  these  six-feet-wide  pits,  we  coidd  have  early 
Qrapes  vezy  economically,  as  the  glass  could  be  easily 
covered  at  night.  These  Vines  are  now  somewhat  crowded, 
and  we  must  clear  the  pits  somewhat  to  give  them  room. 
First,  there  was  a  mixed  collection  of  planto  as  soon  as  the 
Vines  were  pruned;  then,  as  soon  as  the  Vines  began  to 
move,  a  rough  stage  was  placed  across  it  for  Strawberries, 
and,  beneatii  the  stage,  seeds  of  Lobelia,  &c.,  were  sown 
in  pots,  and  covered  with  squares  of  glass.  The  seedlings, 
whim,  fidrly  up,  were  removed  to  where  they  could  receive 
more  light ;  and  now  wo  must  move  a  good  portion  of  the 
Stmwberries,  to  obtain  full  light  and  room  for  the  Vines. 
This  is  a  specimen  of  the  cramming  mode  which  has  to  be 
resorted  to  in  many  cases,  and  which,  whilst  it  makes  the 
most  of  glass  space,  greatly  increases  the  labour,  and  keeps 
the  eye  and  contrivances  of  the  gardener  constantly  at 
work. 

We  have  noticed  a  few  more  of  the  brown  beetle  on  shoots 
in  the  Peach-house,  and  of  course  did  not  see  them  long. 
Our  younff  man  thinks  nothing  is  so  effectual  as  soft  soap 
water,  and  so  long  as  it  is  used  weak  enough  not  to  injure 
leaves  or  young  fruits  we  have  no  objection  to  its  use.  It  is 
always  a  good  plan  to  adopt  measures  that  are  even  thought 
to  be  best,  and  hence  one  man  will  make  a  mode  answer  per- 
fectly when  another  man  entirely  fails  with  it.  It  is  but 
natural  for  us  to  like  our  own  plans  best.  A  man  has  a 
peculiar  mode  of  doing  a  certain  job,  which  he  is  convinced 
is  the  best  mode,  and  at  least  he  does  the  work  well.  You 
may  think  another  mode  would  be  better,  and  say  so,  but 
if  you  insist  on  going  against  the  man's  conviction  you 
will  not  be  much  of  a  gainer  thereby.  Every  g^ood  work- 
man, be  he  even  a  garden  labourer,  has  pet  ways  and 
methods  of  his  own,  and  if  these  do  not  go  to  the  extreme 
of  interfering  with  general  order  and  arrangement  it  will 
generally  be  best  to  let  him  work  in  his  own  way.  Provided 
we  never  catch  a  sight  of  this  ugly  brown  beetle  we  shall 
be  very  careless  as  to  whether  we  owe  the  riddance  to  soap 
water,  tobacco  water,  quassia  water,  or  any  other  water. 
We  fully  believe  that  an  attentive  eye  and  an  active  hand 
are,  after  all,  the  great  securities  against  all  such  pests. 

In  the  first  orchard-house,  where  an  iron  stovo  had  been 
a  little  used  last  season,  two  trees  in  the  centre  are  coming 
into  bloom  notwithstanding  all  our  care  with  air  on,  except 
in  severe  frost,  to  keep  them  back.  The  other  house  will 
not  open  just  yet.  As  a  further  security  against  fly  and 
beetle  we  purpose  syringing  all  trees  of  which  the  buds  are 
not  opened  with  a  liquid  consisting  of  about  1  lb.  of  Gtishurst 
and  li  lb.  of  soft  soap,  and  a  little  sulphur  and  lime  water, 
xnixed  up  in  thirty  gallons  of  water.  We  shall  also  let  a 
little  fall  on  the  floor  and  pots.  We  should  not  like  to  use  it 
stronger  at  this  season,  and  we  will  put  it  on  very  gently, 
so  as  not  to  displace  the  painting  round  the  swelling  and 
now  opening  buds.  Last  season,  though  but  little  troubled, 
we  detected  by  this  time  some  of  these  beetles  running  races 
on  the  tops  of  the  pots,  so  that  most  likely,  in  addition  to 
the  syringing,  we  shall  paint  the  parts  of  the  pot  above 
ground  with  some  nasty  substance  which  will  not  dry  &st, 
such  as  soft  soap.  Any  little  trouble  now  that  will  keep 
snd^  enemies  from  appearing  during  the  summer  will  be 
advisable.  We  saw  but  little  of  this  beetle  last  summer, 
and  hope  to  see  less  this  season,  but  of  all  pests  in  a  garden 
it  is  the  very  worst — green  fly  and  even  red  spider  are  a 
tiiiletoit. 

OSNAMXNTAL  DaPABTlONT. 

Chie^y  potdng,  ""^iHwg  uae  of  stokeholes  with  sheds  over 
tiiem  tor  the  purpose,    ^nie  potting  was  chiefly  oonflned  to 
Qesneras,  Galadiamsi  So,,  and  to  potting  and 


tnrflng  faggots  of  bedding  Genminms.  The  flne-foliaged 
Begonias,  Gloxinias*  &c,  were  set  on  a  stage*  where  ubey 
would  be  well  shaded  by  the  Vines.  It  is  better,  however, 
when  they  are  not  placed  there  until  after  the  Vines  are 
done  flowering,  as  the  smallest  partide  of  extraneous  matter, 
be  it  the  flowers  of  the  Gn^  or  a  bit  of  decayed  lea^  rest- 
ing on  the  leaves  of  tiiese  fine-foliaged  Begonias  for  a  few 
hours,  or  even  less,  is  sure  to  make  a  hole  ir.  the  flne  leaf; 
they  do  best,  therefore,  in  the  shade  where  nuwuing  can  drop 
on  them.  As  to  the  faggots  of  Qeranituna,  we  described 
how  they  were  closely  packed  in  10  and  12-inch  pots  in  the 
end  of  autumn.  We  have  just  now  filled  four  lights  of  a 
six-feet-wide  pit  with  plants  in  60-sized  pots,  taken  firom 
some  dozens  of  pots  oi  10  inches  in  diameter,  stuffed  with 
B^'ou.  Hardly  one  had  failed  out  of  very  nearly  four 
hundred.  These  did  not  require  a  tithe  of  the  attention 
during  winter  that  small  fresh-struck  plants  did.  We  like 
in  general  to  pot  or  turf  the  variegated  ones,  though  B\jou 
and  Alma  lift  very  weU  from  an  intermediate  bed  of  rough 
earth  and  leaf  mould.  These  old  plants  are  rather  top- 
heavy  for  the  turfing  process.  We  resort  to  it  because 
scarce  of  pots,  and  also  for  saving  labour  afterwards.  For 
small  plants  struck  late  in  autumn  from  3  to  3^  inches 
square  of  turf  and  from  2i  to  3  inches  thick  will  be  quite 
sufficient.  The  tougher  the  turf  is  the  better.  If  we  take  it 
up  12  inches  wide,  it  is  cut  on  the  bench  into  square  pieces 
with  a  sharp  hand-bill,  and  then  the  earth  part  being  placed 
uppermost,  a  hole  is  scooped  out  nearly  to  the  g^rass  with  a 
knife,  and  about  as  quick  as  pots  can  be  brought  and  drained. 
A  little  nice  light  soil  is  put  m  the  hole  with  the  young 
plant,  and  if  a  little  bottom  heat  can  be  given  the  roots 
will  soon  be  hanging  like  hairs  round  the  sides  of  the  pieces 
of  turf.  When  turned  out  in  beds  the  turf  goes  along  with 
them,  and  this  is  found  to  be  an  advantage  if  you  wish  to 
lift  with  anything  like  a  ball  in  autumn.  Without  any 
bottom  heat,  these  who  are  afraid  to  plant  out  of  earth-pite 
at  once,  or  who  cannot  afford  time  to  water  pots,  may  try 
the  turf  system,  placing  the  bits  dose  together  on  the 
bottom  of  a  pit  or  frame,  or  on  the  floor  of  a  late  vinery  or 
Peach-house. 

Proceeded  also  with  cuttings  of  Verbenas,  and  whatever 
else  was  likely  to  be  wanted.  To  oblige  some  inquirers  we 
wUl  here  shortly  allude  to  a  few  matters  very  simple  but 
very  important  to  success. 

1st.  All  cuttings  of  such  plants  strike  most  speedily  in 
sweet  bottom  heat— that  is,  if  placed  on  a  sweet  hotbed, 
though  Geraniums  and  many  other  plants  will  strike  as  well 
on  a  shelf  as  anywhere. 

2nd.  All  cuttings  will  strike  quicker  if  there  is  the  begin- 
ning of  spring  growth  on  them  before  they  are  taken  off. 

3rd.  The  cuttings  should  never  flag  or  be  wetted  before 
they  are  inserted;  and  as  soon  as  inserted  they  should  be 
taken  at  once  to  their  position,  so  as  to  prevent  any  flagging 
afterwards. 

4th.  The  success  as  above  will  greatly  depend  on  keeping 
the  cutting  that  has  commenced  to  grow  on  the  parent 
plant  still  growing  slowly,  as  when  separated  from  it;  and 
the  best  securities  for  this  are  additional  heat,  a  dose  moist 
atmosphere,  a  litUe  air  at  night,  and  just  as  much  sunlight 
as  the  cuttings  wHl  bear  without  flinching,  and  then,  if  the 
sun  distresses  them,  a  little  shade  or  a  skiff  from  the  syringe. 

5th.  Bear  in  mind  that  shade  is  a  necessary  evil,  tending 
to  weaken  and  enervate  plants  and  cuttings,  causing  the 
latter  to  elongate  upwards  instead  of  rooting  downwards, 
and  thus  wasting  the  stored-up  supplies  instead  of  supplying 
the  plant  with  new  sources  of  vigour.  As  little  shade  as 
possible  should  be  given,  removing  it,  not  at  the  approach 
of  night  but  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  clouded. 

6th.  As  giving  ease  every  way,  the  propagating  of  all 
bedding  plants  at  this  season  will  be  best  effected  if  the 
cuttings  are  placed  about  20  or  24  inches  from  the  glass. 
With  the  use  of  the  syringe  in  sunny  days  little  shading 
will  be  needed  unless  in  very  bright  sun,  as  the  force  <^ 
the  rays  is  broken  before  they  rea<£  the  cuttings. 

7th.  Light  sandy  soil  with  abundant  drainage  is  best  for 
striking.  A  very  little  very  rotten  leaf  mould,  or  heath 
soil,  may  be  added,  but  leaf  soil  at  all  rough  and  fresh  is 
apt  to  TOoduce  damp  and  mouldiness. 

8th.  These  things  kept  in  mind,  it  matters  not  a  pin  what 
the  vessels  fbr  cuttings  axe,  whether  pots  or  pillUB,  soft  or 


JOUBNAL  OF  HOBTIOUI/TUSE  AMD'C(»TA.aE  QAKDBmBL 


bud-bnmed.  ■emicli'aalftr  tdln,  old  Od  ■^"'^  nao  nmntiiiff,  or 
M  irom-out  ov«poratm2-puw  ot  aiiailM  msMla,  Mpeouillj 

0th.  TIi«  ohief  time  Oiat  Buiti  cnbtiiigs,  withoid  the  help 
of  bell-glnawa.  baud-Hghta,  &a.,  bm  eipOMd  in  the  bed,  need 
Bfriagmg,  Ac,  is  in  the  middle  ot  snniiy  daja,  when  the 
enporation  of  their  jnioee  ii  goitsg  on  at  the  greatest  rate. 
It  eaeh  a.  akiff  from  tbe  Byrftage  will-do,  it  ib  b  much  better 
practice  than  shading. 

loth.  AH  cuttings,  of  which  thera  ia  adoabt  of  anyinseots 
beine  on  them,  sliould  after  thej  are  made  bo  di»wn  in  little 
bmoles  throuffh  tobacco  water  or  quaHeia  water,  holding  the 
ends  in  the  fin^era,  so  that  the  cut  ends  may  not  abaorb 
much  OP  any  of  the  liquor. 

lltb.  In  makini^  the  cuttings,  remove  the  leaves 


Tiuiuivu  DiTiini  fW.J.  iral»i>>.— The kwplBf  nu Vlaas to 
U>  BBtU  tb*T  Vnk»  htA  tDrmnaa  etilf  flr  u  >^  artlltfal  haat  hj  b^U. 
Innishicuehii  rather  dull  dif,  r<ni  ul(M  If  I  Ihi  tempMBtara  at  tkl 
hanierlMlD  War  ST ;  bntwlttaiu  taotniBmaT  >•*  HrlMlalt^arir. 
^. ....  —  ._  .i.i_.  brtittatQ  joa  •)■ 


pull  ODt  plcn^  of  hgilthj  grnmiK  rniuga.'  Unit 
the  plutg  vlU  be  DDiie  Lbe  vone  of  ■  p«nltl  dlilMlof . 
RiHovii'a  ViHE  L\T»>i.<  (/.  Uwtin^).— Wa  waald  not  iMNa  11 

theVIn"  'lii'li'rod«'»lhiclilT'ir--'--  —  -•—■-  — 


the  lar^r  onas.  We  liave  little  faith  in  raiainB  such  plants 
M  Geraniums  from  leaves,  though  the  leaves  will  malce  roots. 
To  obtain  planta  we  should  like  tho  leavea  to  have  oa  much  ' 
of  the  Btem  as  would  include  a  bud  at  its  aiil.  That,  how-  ' 
ever  la  just  a  catting.  Fliinta  that  make  tubera  and  bnlbs  : 
may  be  raiaed  from  leaves,  oa  Qloiinias,  Uesneraa,  Begonias,  | 
4c,— E.  P.  ; 


r.tly  plBU 


Mnlt.  o: 


:,  tr  tiaa  q 


antti  nf  >ludlaa.    Ai 
H.    Tail  wiBld  binM 


COTENT  G^tEDEX   MAEKET.— Apbil  1. 

tSmd  TonUblo,  ira  nu  mon  Ihio  tqunl  u  tha  denmrl.  'Contlnt 
■■piiUei,  hownar,  liKraimpraifd.  Nan  PatitOM  an  ta  hud  •!  ti  nm  ii 
ta  ta.  pc[  povnd.  Appln  ire  itlll  broagbt  Id  lirga  qn■IlUlla^  inincn 
bMt  for  tb>  deiiwit  u  pnicni  ira  Coun-pcDdn-Plit,  Golden  Winter  F 
maiD,  OoldtD  Hurrar,  and  Nonpavrtli.  Of  Pmn  (he  nppW  !■  imiLI, 
UadI  Mo|  Eutcr  B«d:>i;  and  Senm!  da  Huioa;  Plnia  tonrce;   Or 


Ln>iifri>r).~-Tlia  FDcbi'k  maf  be  RnfUd  at  au 
lanner.  when  hgikt,  moMnre,  aod  a  liltia  ahadt 


niMt,  with  •bduril  inah  of  the  oldn  waal 
ougb  in  ths  itda  ul  tha  •hwl  u  plasilkl 


FuwH-BiDi  (»<rrnidc).--Wahaduuw*radriHiUMimf 
Ting  ihc  priKit.    Wa  tblolt  tha  flawai-bab  an  in  thrir  litU 

119  the  quainl- looking  charuMr  af  iba  bHU.  bf'  roar  laWli- 
cnttal  nifun  la  itae  plan,  p.  au,  on  taah  aiti,  iaatsdof  tht 


r-q.lla 

Vnn 

make  Iha  dliuiDnd  abM 

hiU  Iha 

T/'TiatUul  (uHS  " 

™-1S,l,l,i 

•ia 

at  p, 

ji^:A 

\  that  crillcum  la  the  piaacot  .Vamber. 

i      OioniiieATSiPxaiEi,*uai  (C.ir.  p.}.— We  tblnk  raavlll 


can  aaiUj'  trftUpUnl  woia  from  (ban  tha  plaau  ne  tc 
rben  all  Iha  planta  ara  tranjipLaoMd  froai  a  bed  tha  Ui 
mlform,  and  ihetnoiplaaUnf  helpa  to  mak*  Ih*  pliM 


n  (0.  T.  C.).— Toar  bnt 


r.  C,).— Toar  bnt  ata 
I  daatribad  br  Mr.  M 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

•«•  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  do. 
paitmental  writers  of  the  "  Jonraol  of  Horticulture, 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  ao 
doing  they  are  aulgected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
eipenge.  All  comraunicationa  should  therefbro  be  ad- 
dreaaedaoWy  to  The  Edilorf  of  iha  Journal  of  HorHcul- 
lurt,  ^c,  171.  FUH  Stretl.  London,  B.C. 

H.B.— Blany  quoetiona  must  remain  unanswered  until  neit 

dlM^SlS""'"*""'  ^^'''  *■'■'— ''>'•"'')«*. "  t""*.  >«  b""  •""(h 
Sdhckutiob  (C.  J.).— Wa  tblak  Ihatbrtha  abaitw  aid  bja-Uwa  af 
Iha ficcMr  jvu aral«»ll» baunil for  Ihta  jam    On  pajluf  jnx  tabwrip- 
vco  Iha  BMirtatT  will  mm  ta  raa  yanr  tiAaiL 

MiaHovcTTi  TUa.— "  M.  D."  wUl  ba  wr  inBeb  DbUud  br  inr  intor- 
M^iiii  remactinn  Iha  Migmaietta  traa.  a  abnih  whWh  fiowi  to  •  »wt 
lam  ibata  India,  tba^flvvan  and  ■»!  dMlu  to  oar  connsn  MlBnik 
MI»-«<-ktkafMi'lMof  ihaipWlDaaBaMUakiMdiM. 


.  iiLing,  putUna  ihnn  alngly  in  peia  aaaMatlr  lania 
old  llieai  comlarubly,  and  (rowlDK  them  an  in  ■  aul&frama  ic  |Taw  • 

InRlntofnib  giiiiTih.    Tarfy  loam  fram  ratiad  mfrta  e»a  half,  and 
ilbar  bwil  eqaal  pniportloae  ol  tartr  peU,  leat  ■ooll 


GainiHo  CiM»u.tu  (3.  If.  (7,).— April  la  a  good  d«a  b)  paR  DuB, 

tbaKtuDbtlBJiUkm  from  pliotinol  InaoUnRrowtll.  thaaMahnlaarf  IB 

■Hk  prlar  to  Iha  daW  of  rnitlar.'  Tha  atsak  la  heal  Bat  hii*l  <■«• 
quite  ciDM  to  tha  Hsiun  nt  tna  lima  of  gnliUi,  bnt  it  aba«llLkaaba(Maad 
u  a  law  indin  aboralha  anfc,  is  atMnat  tbo  aap  lata  th*Biat;aBd-br 
■hsrtantBKlfi  pact  fiireiBE  It  Inu  tha  fb.  Aftn  ihB.(nrffehaa«itaB,ltii 
niuMHrT  to  tat  ibe  pw!  of  (da  rtHk  »bo«  tha  Rrmft qcliariiMtBtiN 
ualoD.     Toiuroang  Mocki  Dsi.be  iraflnl  wbia  Utr  an  aq«l  te  Wit- 


April«.  IMft.] 


jrOVBITAL  OF  HdEXIOULTUBB  AND  OOXXAOB  OARDBHSB. 
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. BBB4UB*-8xorraw  Buobmb*  nr  YnnM— TsMrsmATou  iob 

AB4UAS  Aim  CuiMJbUM  (S.  a).^W]Ma  VincB  are  tarMkisff  thaj  akould 
htm  a  lanp«ntan  of  ftom  4A^-  to  60^,  and  b«  »priBUcd  moning  and 

water.     When  ihiey  break  the  tsmpenitQre  abotild  be 


to  M",  ia  aMther  lloitaltfht  to  U^  aad  when  In  leaf  It  abonld  be 
to  ae*,  wiftb  a  ri«e  of  10*  bj  daj  witbont  tan,  and  ftom  15^  to  t0*> 
with  ma  and  air.  The  ble«dia«  of  the  young  Vlnea  may  be  itopped  by 
eetring  the  ends  of  the  rode  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and  then  dipping  the  enda 
in  boluBg  nitah.  If  pruned  qnlte  eloee  yon  will  loee  the  nppermoat  eye  by 
thlff  nf oMae  The  caue  of  bleeding  ia  praning  too  late  or  not  foon  enongh. 
Do  BO  In  Itatara  Immediately  the  learee  hare  fallen.  A  tempcratare  of  from 
55*  to  60*  la  proper  fbr  CamelHaa  and  Asaleas  to  make  fteah  wood,  and  a 


OnuBmnf  TOMnrroaoM  fbom  8kbd  (•/.  C.  J^.).— Prick  off  the  eeedlinga 
an  inch  or  two  apart  In  boxea,  grow  on  in  a  frame  or  frreenhooae  until  May, 
and  then  harden  off,  planting  out  in  Slay  or  early  in  June.  It  will  make  a 
ntoa  edging  thla  year  by  August. 

CoBCKA  aoABDBira  TABlBOATA  CxTLTUBB  ((?.  ^.).~8ow  any  time  lu  April 
in  poU  tilled  whh  any  kfaid  of  light  toil  not  prcaeed  In  too  tightly.  Sow 
thinly.  The  poU  ihould  then  be  partially  plunged  upon  a  genial  warm 
bed.  Yon  loet  yonr  young  planta  by  allowing  them  to  remain  in  the  eeed- 
pota  BO  long  after  they  were  up,  and  there  was  not  sufficient  heat  for  them 
after  they  eame  up.  On  the  second  day  after  they  were  op  they  should 
bare  been  pricked  off  into  fresh  soli,  taking  care  that  it  was  quite  as  warm 
as  the  soil  they  were  growing  in.  If  48  siae  poU  were  used  for  the  purpose, 
ten  at  tweWe  plants  should  have  been  pricked  In  around  the  edge  of  the 
pot ;  then  after  they  had  made  the  third  pair  of  leaves  they  should  have 
been  potted  singly  into  fmall  rots.  Want  of  early  attention  to  the  pricking 
out  young  seedling  plants  i«  the  cause  of  so  many  complaints  of  nurserymen 
supplying  bad  reed.  After  pricking  out  the  plants  they  should  be  placed  in 
a  temperature  of  from  70^  to  75".  After  the  second  potting  tbe  temperature 
should  be  reduced  to  55**  or  GOP. 

Lapaobua  nosKA  Culture  (Idem).— It  may  be  sown  at  once  in  a  mix- 
ture of  peat,  leaf  vuil,  and  silrer  sand.  Before  sowing  the  seed  it  should  be 
steeped  for  six  or  eight  hoars  in  lukewarm  water  or  milk.  The  seeds 
should  be  eown  thinly  In  pots  or  pans,  taking  care  that  the  seed  is  at  least 
2  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  pots  should  then  be  placed  in  a 
warn  greenhouse  or  pit,  where  the  temperature  would  range  fh>m  4  5^  to  6-j*>. 
As  BOon  aa  the  yonng  seedlings  appear  they  should  be  petted  singly  in  small 
60-pota,  and  placed  in  a  oione  pit  or  frame  for  a  week  or  two  till  «atabli«hed 
intiidr  fresh  quarters.  They  should  then  receive  the  seme  treatment  as 
graenhouso  plants :  but  after  they  hare  become  strong  enough  to  bear  it, 
they  will  require  abundance  of  water. 


Sniaanio  OBnAnnnia  LAjncT  Snoaoore  (Jfnat).— Iki  'not  avrtngt 
Garaniums  and  Pelargoniums  at  all  in  these  eold.  cloudy,  frosty  BMniaga— 
that  la  to  say,  if  you  hare  exdoded  froet.  In  fine  aunny  weather  irou  maj 
feyringe  Scarlet  Oearantama  if  jrou  hke;  but  no  Pelargonlnme,  florist  or 
fancy,  ahould  meet  the  sun  with  wet  foliage— it  is  a  ftrntkfhl  aonraa  of  spat, 
*c.  The  damp  will  do  no  harm  to  the  Vines  that  will  now,  we  presume,  be 
beginning  to  break ;  but  as  they  progress  a  drier  atmosphere  in  dull  weather 
will  be  desirable,  or  yon  may  hare  mildew.  As  yon  do  not  care  about 
cuttings  it  would  be  as  well  to  leave  your  laaky  Qeraniutr  "lone,  and  plant 
them  in  the  centre  of  beds.  At  thla  early  season,  and  with  your  greenhouse 
▼inery,  if  yon  wished  nice  plants  fur  dwarf  beds,  we  would  cut  them  bade 
some  6  or  8  inehes  from  the  pot,  as  no  doubt  they  would  break  well,  or  yon 
may  plant  obliquely  in  May ;  but  recollect  what  Mr.  Fish  aald  lant  eeaeon 
as  to  bow  such  exposed  sterna  were  so  much  more  liable  to  be  injured  by 
frost  than  those  that  stood  upright  in  the  usual  way.  We  think  your  black 
turf  or  peat  used  for  burning  would  be  too  expen»iTe  for  cutting  up  to  make 
turres  for  bedding  plants  as  a  substitute  fbr  pots.  Some  peat  so  sold  Is  rather 
sweet,  but  a  good  deal  is  so  astringent  that  the  plants  would  not  root  well 
in  it.  See  the  subject  aUuded  to  agahi  in  **  Doings  of  the  Last  Week  "  of 
to-day. 

Insbcts  Destbotino  Fuchsias  (E.  IT.). —The  insects  doing  this  mis- 
chief are  the  young  larrse  of  one  of  the  field  bugs  (Phytooorls  sp.).  Their 
habits  are  quite  eimilar  to  those  of  the  aphida4,  except  that  they  do  not 
breed  so  rapidly  and  remarkably.  They  must  couaequently  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  green  fly.— W. 

Apricot  Sprat  (/.  R.,  Todmorden).'-'lhB  branchy,  or  rather  spray,  of 
Moor  Park  Apricot  which  you  rent  huve  no  fruit-buds  on  them.    The  wood 
is  not  sufficiently  ripe  to  produce  fruit^buds.     We  should  think  fh>m  thirir 
appearance  that  the  trees  Irom  which  they  were  taken  had  been  Bummer- 
pruned,  and  that  the  branches  you  sent  had  grown  after  midsummer.    Thia 
is  often  prsctised,  and  the  loss  of  the  ciop  to  a  great  extent  Is  the  conee- 
qnenoe.    This  plan  is  often  resorted  to  for  the  sake  of  nea  tnees.    As  tew  as 
possible  of  the  firot  shoots  should  be  out  or  stopped ;  they  should  be  laid  In, 
and  the  principal  pruning  should  b  e  Icfc  till  the  winter.    A  western  aspeet 
is  mere  suitable,  and  where  the  re  is  a  good  circulation  of  air  the  trees 
should  be  planted  very  sballo  w.    The  ftoil  mot-t  suitable  for  them  is  a  strMig 
loam.    We  shall  ahortly  ante  r  more  fully  into  the  proper  details  neeeesary 
for  the  success!  ul  cnltiTation  of  tbe  Apricot.    We  phouid  think  the  trcealn 
the  orchard-house  haTe  not    been  ruffldently  exposed   during  the  past 
summer  and  autumn.     The  pot  s  should  be  placed  in  the  most  exposed 
positions  after  the  crop  of  fruit  has  been  taken  frcm  them. 

Nambs  of  Plajits  (A  Broadtlinre  Ai&«cri&«r).— Apparently  Begonia 
scandens,  but  the  specimen  is  inaoAcient. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  in  the  Suburbs  of  London  for  the  Week  ending  April  Ist. 


Datb. 

BA&OXBTBR. 

THERMOMBTBR. 

Wind. 

Bain 

in 
inehes. 

Gbvbral  Rbvarks. 

Air. 

Earth. 

Max. 

Min.      1    Max. 

Min. 

IfLdeep. 

2  ft.  deep. 

Sim.    28 
Men.    S7 
ToesL    28 
Wed.    29 

Thun.  SO 
Fri.      Jl 
Sat        1 

29.674 
30.073 
80.049 
80.091 
30.2S6 
30  210 

saoM 

29.272 
29  978 
30.021 
29.999 
80.225 
80.074 
30.019 

41 
44 
44 

46 
50 
57 
66 

24 
19 
28 
23 
25 
42 
94 

41 

40 

40) 

40 

40 

41 

43 

41 

40i 

41 

404 

40A 

41 

41i 

N. 

N. 

N.W. 

E. 

W. 

aw. 

a.w. 

.04 
.00 
.00 
.14 
.00 
.07 
•00 

Cloudy  and  oold ;  stormy,  with  mow  showers ;  frosty. 
Cloudy,  with  interrals  of  dear  blue  »ky ;  flne ;  sharp  fh>«t 
Hoar  froet ;  flne;  orercast ;  snow.                           [at  night. 
Snow  In  broad  flakes;  deoth  about  2  in. ;  OTcreast;  flrostyat 
Clear;  very  flue;  flne  at  night;  frosty.                   [night. 
Fine ;  Tory  flne  in  forenoon  ;  overoast ;  rain. 
Uniformly  overcast ;  snow-like  clouds ;  flne;  frosty. 

1       Mean 

■ 

80.056 

29.941     '    48.29 

26.43         40.79     1      40.86 

0.25 

ffv^^anP^P^i^H^^waa^^^ 


POTJLTBT,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHBOHICLE. 

THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  POULTRY  JUDGES. 

As  no  one  has  attempted  to  dizprore  any  of  the  state- 
ments  contained  in  my  former  letter,  I  think  it  will  not  be 
ont  of  place  in  me  to  ask  the  members  of  the  Poultry  Club 
if  they  think  it  right,  considering  their  rule  prohibiting  any 
dealer  from  judging,  that  one  of  the  most  extensive  d^ers 
in  the  country  should  continue  to  hold  the  office  of  Steward. 
Injustice  to  the  dealers  excluded  by  ^is  rule,  this  gentle- 
man ought  to  resign  his  office  -,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
will  immediately  do  so,  for  he  must  see  that  his  oontiauing 
to  appoint  the  judges  is  virtually  a  brcMteh — ^it  may  be  an 
indirect  one,  but  it  is  still  a  breach — of  the  very  rule  he 
professes  to  uphold. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  I  refer  is  Mr.  Henry  Beldon,  who 
advertises  that  himself  and  daughter  are  the  owners  of  the 
moot  successful  poultry-yard  in  the  kingdom.  Now,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  daughter  is  a  child— 7!  believe  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  years  old — ^it  beoomes  x>'etty  evi- 
dsBt  that  her  ownership  of  the  yard  is,  to  say  the  most  of 
itk  merely  nominal,  while  Mr.  Beldon  is  the  real  exhibitor 
of  the  birds,  although  the  catalogue  often  states  Mias  E. 
Bddon.  (I  have  no  idea  what  obiect  he  has  in  showing  in 
hSs  danghter^s  name.  It  ia  a  ridieolouB  practice ;  but  even 
13d%  Bnr  other  zidloaloQa  pnutioea,  has  fwoA  its  isiitaton). 
llrfi'ebwiiinatHioe'la'aa  additional  zeaaonwhy'Hr.  BekUm 


should  give  up  his  Stewardship ;  fbr,  should  he  continue  to 
hold  the  office,  ill-natured  persons  may  say  that  the  reason 
why  his  yard  is  so  successful  is  because  he  is  one  of  the 
persons  who  appoint  the  judges.  Now,  whether  sudi  is  the 
case  or  not,  it  would  not  be  altogether  pleasant,  and  I  think 
Mr.  Beldon  will  do  well  to  avoid  it. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  at  various  times  about 
the  beat  method  of  choosing  a  poultry  judge,  and  many  sug- 
gestions, both  good,  bad,  and  indiflferent,  have  been  made; 
but  none  worse,  nor  so  bad  by  a  long  way,  as  the  one  now 
adopted  by  the  Poultry  Club. 

Can  any  one  give  a  satisfactory  reason  why  two  or  three 
interested  exhibitors  should  appoint  the  judge  for  a  show, 
numbering,  perhaps,  hundaads  of  exhibitors,  in  preference 
to  the  gentiemen  who  have  nad  all  the  trouble  and  ezpenie 
in  getting  up  the  show,  and  whose  interest  it  is  to  see  that 
the  prizes  are  awiurded  fairly,  in  order  to  secure  the  con- 
tinued support  of  the  main  body  of  exhibitors,  on  whom  it 
may  be  said  the  society  depends  for  its  very  exiatenoe  ?  But 
I  would  have  all  committees  introduce  into  their  schedule  a 
rule  which  I  see  has  been  wisely  adopted  by  the  Beverley 
authorities — "That  no  member  of  the  committee  be  allowed 
to  compete  for  prizes."  If  poultry  committees  would  oiUy 
appoint  the  judges  themselves,  and  obstinately  refuse  U> 
receive  any  suggestions  on  the  subject  from  Poultry  Club, 
Club  steward,  exhibitor,  or  any  other  person,  it  would  be  by 
fiur.the  beat|Jsai  th^y  could  adopt*  and  the  one  moat  liktfy 
to  inspire  exhibitors  with  confidence,  and  insore  •a»c<lB» 
tinnanoe  of  their  support 
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With  regard  to  Mr.  Douglas  there  can  now  be  only  one 
opinion,  when  it  ia  oonsiderod  that,  besides  havilig  the  birds 
daimed  in  his  name,  he  also  received  the  money  produced 
by  the  resale  of  the  birds,  minas  a  small  amount  owing  to 
the  pur<diaser  for  prizes. — A  Lookbr-on. 


POULTEY  AND  EGG  COMPANY. 

Bt  nature  I  am  a  timid  and  cautious  man,  and  dread  to 
see  my  opinion  appear  in  print,  I  feel,  however,  I  must  make 
an  exception  in  favour  of  Mr.  Geyelin,  whose  interesting 
articles  on  poultry-breeding,  published  in  your  valuable 
Journal,  I  have  read  with  much  pleasure  and  advantage. 
For  some  years  past  I  had  an  idea  of  breeding  poultry 
on  a  large  scale,  but  the  dread  of  becoming  the  laughing- 
stock of  my  neighbours  in  case  of  failure  has  hitherto 
deterred  me  from  doing  so.  When  I  saw  the  advertisement 
in  your  Journal  for  the  formation  of  a  Poultry-breeding  and 
Egg-preserving  Company  I  determined  to  come  up  to 
London  and  see  Mr.  Gh3yelin«  with  a  view  to  elicit  fuU 
particulars,  as  I  consider  that  such  a  company  would,  if 
formed,  supply  me  at  a  trifling  risk  with  such  practical 
information  as  I  could  not  expect  from  personal  experience 
at  a  much  greater  outlay. 

Mr.  Geyelin  has  very  kindly  explained  to  me  his  plans, 
his    mode  of  keeping   accounts,   and    feeding.     In    fact, 
he  has  given  me  such  ample  and  satisfactory  explanations 
that  I  feel  in  justice  bound  to  say  that  if  ever  a   plan 
appeared  to  me  feasible  it  is  that  of  Mr.  Geyelin.     The 
solution  of  the  problem  whether  poultzy  can  be  bred  as  pro- 
fitably in  England  as  on  the  continent  is  of  nation^  impor- 
tance ;  it  behoves,  therefore,  all  persons  who  take  an  interest 
in  poultry-breeding  to  contribute  to  some  extent  towards 
the  expense  of  making  the  experiments.    1,  for  one,  sub- 
scribe for  ten  shares  of  JB5  each,  and  let  the  result  prove 
even  a  failure  I  shall  still  consider  it  a  good  investment,  as 
it  will  have  been  the  means  of  obtaining  at  least    some 
valuable  information;   but    should  it,  on  the  other  hand 
prove  a  success,  it  will  confer  a  great  benefit  on  the  country, 
There  are  opportunittes  in  life  which,  if  allowed  to  pass,  may 
never  present   themselves    again   under   such   favourable 
circumstances.    At  the  present  moment  there  is  a  gentle- 
man, not  only  willing,  but  able,  to  make  the  experiment  on 


MB.  DOUGLAS. 

1  8KB  by  your  last  Number  that  the  "  Tixid  SxHiBRom" 
has  at  length  found  courage  to  publish  his  name»  although 
it  has  been  known  to  myself  and  most  of  the  large  eoui- 
tors  for  some  time.  Li  his  last  letter  to  yon  he  8Mrs»  tiiat 
perhaps  I  shall  alter  somewhat  in  my  tone  after  reamng  the 
straightforward  and  honest  letter  of  Sir  St.  George  Gore. 
I  stiS,  however,  maintain  that  I  neither  bought,  sold,  nor 
derived  any  benefit  from  the  sale  of  the  pen  of  birds,  al- 
though the  money  did  pass  through  my  hands.  With 
regard  to  Mr.  Newsome*s  compassion  for  me  for  lending  my 
name  to  the  purchaser  of  the  fowls,  I  should  be  only  too 
sorry  i^ot  to  oblige  a  friend,  either  with  my  name  or  mon^, 
in  so  simple  and  straightforward  a  transaction ;  and  I 
only  hope  that  my  name  has  been  too  long  and  honourably 
known  amongst  true  poultry-breeders  and  the  public  to  be 
damaged  by  the  insinuations  of  such  a  man  as  the  "  Tmn) 
ExHiBiTOE." — John  Dououls. 

[All  the  above  may  be  true  but  it  does  not  justify  Mr. 
Douglas  acting  as  a  purchaser.  No  judge  should  purchase 
either  for  himself  or  others  until  after  the  exhibition  has 
been  opened  to  the  public] 


PIGEON  LAYING  FOUE  EGGS  IN  FOUR  DAYS. 

Last  Wednesday  evening  a  hen  Powter  was  given  to  me. 
She  had  cross-paired  by  accident  with  a  Fantiul.  On  the 
day  I  had  her,  she  had  laid  her  first  egg  in  every  sense, 
being  quite  a  young  bird.  I  brought  her  home  late  in  the 
evening  with  a  Powter  cock,  which  had  also  been  given  to 
me,  and  with  whom  she  paired  the  next  day.  On  Friday,  as 
I  expected,  she  laid  her  second  egg,  but  being  in  a  sbrange 
loft  and  with  a  new  mate  she  took  no  notice  of  the  eg^.  This 
I  also  expected  would  be  the  case ;  but  to  my  surprise,  on 
Saturday  afternoon  she  laid  two  more  eggs,  one  full-sixed, 
but  with  a  rough  and  imperfect  shell,  it  was  hard  but  too 
thin ;  the  other  was  about  the  size  of  a  sparrow's  and  with 
a  similar  or  rather  worse  shell  than  the  third  eg;g.  The  hen 
appears  somewhat  ill,  though  again  mating,  so  I  give  her 
hempseed  and  Indian  com.  I  have  kept  Pigeons  for  up- 
wards of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  never  had  a  similar 
The  Powters  were  in  a  loft  by  themselves,  so  I  know 


case. 


scientific  principles,  and  whose  statistics,  if  kept  according  '  ^^^^^  ^he  hen  will  be  injured,  and  what'would  he  advise  me 
to  the  plan  I  have  seen,  will  be  so  precise  as  to  become  !  to  do?    I  firj 


most  valuable  to  every  poultry-breeder.     If  we  lose  this 
opportunity  shall  we  ever  have  the  like  again  ? 

In  conclusion  I  must  add  that  I  felt  very  much  surprised 
at  Mr.  Geyelin's  reply  to  my  question  whether  all  the  shares 
had  been  subscribed.    I  give  nis  own  words : — 

"  I  was  induced  to  incur  the  trouble  and  expense  of  pro- 
moting the  formation  of  this  company  by  many  gentlemen 
who  offered  to  take  some  hundreds  of  shares,  as  you  will 
perceive  by  those  letters,  but  to  be  candid,  I  have,  as  yet, 
had  application  for  a  hundred  shares  only,  idthough  upwards 
of  three  hundred  prospectuses  have  been  applied  for,  and 
unless  I  receive  more  public  support  the  matter  must  fall  to 
the  ground." 

Shall  it  be  said  that  Englishmen  are  so  little  enterprising 
that  we  prefer  to  purchase  in  foreign  markets  rather  than 
ascertain  at  a  trifling  individual  expense  whether  we  cannot 
supply  our  own  wants  in  the  shape  of  eggs,  poultry,  and 
rabbits? — A  Sussex  Fasmsb. 


that  no  other  bird  laid  any  of  the  eggs.    I>oe8  Mr.  Brent 
en  will  be  iniured,  and  whi&  would  he  advise  me 
first  thought  of  giving  her  loosening  food,  but 
was  afraid. 

I  beg  to  thank  Mr.  Brent  for  his  extremely  kind  and  most 
interesting  reply  to  my  question  about  Fantails.  That 
which  he  stated  about  the  colour,  and  also  the  occasional 
imperfections  seen  in  the  colour  of  the  eyes  was  quite  new 
to  me,  and  is  a  valuable  hint  in  natural  history.  I  see  that 
Mr.  Brent,  like  myself,  thinks  white  the  ori^nal  ooloor  of 
Fantails.  I  have  had  a  private  letter  from  a  great  breeder 
of  them,  who  also  thinks  the  same.  I  must,  however,  beg 
to  differ  from  Mr.  Brent,  that  coloured  ones,  if  gfood,  are* 
therefore,  the  more  valuable.  I  incline  to  the  idea  that  we 
should  keep  to  the  original  colour  in  every  variety  in  order 
to  have  the  best  and  purest  birds,  but,  of  course,  this  is  a 
matter  of  opinion. — ^Wiltshire  Ksctor. 


Suffolk  Poultry  Show. — The  Committee  have  made  a 
liberal  prize-list  this  year,  and  augmented  the  number  of 
classes.  The  Brahma  Pootras  are  divided  into  two  classes 
— light  and  dark — and  a  silver  cup  is  offered  for  the  best.  An 
extra  sUvcr  cup  is  also  given  for  a  Game  class.  The  Ham- 
burghs  are  this  year  divided  into  four  classes — last  year  there 
were  but  two.  A  "  Selling "  class  and  a  Pigeon  class  have 
also  been  added.  The  Committee,  we  are  told,  received 
high  commendation  from  exhibitors  last  year  for  the  care 
taken  of  the  birds,  and  their  promptness  in  despatching 
them  home  again. 


Essex  Poultbt  Show. — ^This  Poultry  Show  is  not  a 
private  speculation,  but  will  be  held  in  coi^unction  witii 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Essex  Agrricultural  AasociatioBf 
and  the  prizes  paid  by  the  local  committee,  which  indndfla 
nearly  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  district.  In  faot»  the  seere- 
taries  guarantee  the  due  payment  of  every  prise. 


My  Stlvbb  PhbjlSANt  laid'  on  Sunday  the  26th  for  the 
urst  time. — ^H.  B. 


HIVES  WITH  ENTRANCES  AT  THE  TOP. 

Having  worked  my  bees  on  the  depriving  system  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years  I  have  made  my  own  hives,  and  have 
always  constructed  them  so  that  the  bees  may  enter  at  the 
top.  The  advantages  of  this  are,  in  my  opinion«  Tery  gmt. 
In  the  first  place  it  thoroughly  ventuatee  the  stoek,  ud 
supplies  them  with  a  constant  current  of  fireah  air  (wliid^ 
our  sanitary  commissioners  tell  us  is  very  xeqaifllte  if  «t 
wish  to  exgoy  perfect  health)  in  the  eaaiMt  potable  nuaiaeri 
as  the  oold  air  always  Binks  to  the  bottool.  ulille  thftt  itUbI 
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^aa  been  towed  far  re^intioii,  and  k  oonaeqnently  impure 
And  damo,  ilaia  to  the  anxlkoe,  and  finds  easy  egreea.  Since 
I  bttfe  aaepted  this  nietlM>d  I  have  never  lost  a  hive,  nor  I 
maj  iajr  a  single  bee,  throogh  mildew,  which  I  think  is 
somethug  to  boast  o£.  Another  advantage  is,  that  the  bees 
have  not  so  fiur  to  oany  their  honey,  as  they  invariably  plaoe 
it  at  the  top  of  the  oombs,  and  it  is  more  easy  to  desoend 
than  to  asoend  with  a  load.  Again,  when  a  swarm  is  placed 
in  an  empty  hive  many  thousands  are  employed  in  forming 
chains  for  the  workers  to  ascend  and  oonstract  the  combs ; 
and,  ahhoogh  my  plan  does  not  entirely  do  away  with  the 
chains,  I  have  always  observed  that  a  much  greater  number 
of  bees  were  spared  for  collecting  than  when  they  have  a 
bottom  entrance,  and  I  have  consequently  been  able  to  put 
on  my  supers  two  or  three  days  earlier. 

I  have  never  in  my  Ufe  seen  or  read  of  this  plan,  but  I 
have  read  about  inverting  the  old  bell-shaped  hives  contain- 
ing stocks  to  allow  of  supers  being  put  on,  and  it  was  this 
that  first  suggested  the  idea  to  me;  but  I  have  a  great 
oljeotion  to  this  plan,  as  it  gives  the  bees  a  great  deal  more 
trouble  to  clean  the  hives,  and  it  does  away  with  the  means 
of  helping  them,  as  the  combs  are  then  fast  to  the  bottom 
instead  of  the  top,  and  in  course  of  time  become  clogged  up 
with  that  dust  and  dirt  which  is  always  found  on  the  bottom 
board,  and  which  it  is  very  necessary  should  be  removed. — 
C.  Williams,  Kingiland,  Shrewsbury, 

[Tou  appear  to  have  originated  and  successfully  carried 
out  an  idea  which  occurred  to  ua,  and  was  entertained  with 
much  enthusiasm  some  four  or  five-and-twenty  years  ago. 
In  our  own  case,  however,  it  never  went  farther  than  a 
sketch  upon  paper,  and  was  ultimately  abandoned  without 
being  reduced  to  practice,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  which 
we  believed  the  bees  would  find  in  removing  their  dead  and 
cleaning  out  their  hive  through  an  entrance  at  the  top,  as 
well  as  the  excessive  tendency  to  breed  in  supers  which  we 
imagined  would  be  developed  under  such  drcumstancea. 
We  should  be  glad  of  a  sketch  and  working  description  of 
your  hive.] 

UNITING  BEES. 
I  HAVE  two  stocks  of  bees  standing  side  by  side  which 
I  should  be  glad  to  unite,  if  such  a  course  is  practicable 
at  this  season,  the  one  in  a  common  the  other  in  a  fiat- 
topped  straw  hive.  This  latter  is  a  weak  stock.  Might 
I  place  the  common  hive  over  it,  having  previously  closed 
the  apertures  in  its  top  with  perforated  zinc,  and  after 
leaving  the  two  hives  in  this  position  for  about  twelve  hours 
remove  the  zinc  and  allow  the  bees  to  unite  ? — ^H.  T. 

[We  believe  the  safest  mode  of  uniting  your  two  stocks 
would  be  by  inverting  the  weak  one  in  a  pail,  and  standing 
the  other  upon  it.  Then  blow  a  little  smoke  into  the  interior, 
secure  the  bees  by  winding  a  long  doth  round  the  junction 
of  the  two  hives,  and  rap  the  lower  hive  until  its  inhabitants 
ascend  into  and  unite  with  the  bees  of  the  upper  one.] 


VEEY  WEAK  HIVES  IN  SPEING. 

Your  much-esteemed  correspondent  Mr.  S.  Bevan  Pox  in 
his  very  interesting  report,  "My  Apiary  in  1864,"  most 
clearly  establishes  the  advantages  of  joining  weak  hives  in 
spring.  With  his  remarks  1  most  heartily  concur.  Still 
mves  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with  so  very  weak  at  this 
season  (possibly  casts  or  virgins  of  the  preceding  year),  and 
the  surviving  working  population  so  very  scant,  as  to  make 
a  scarcely  perceptible  addition  to  the  colony  into  which  they 
are  merged,  while  their  valuable  young  queen  is  conse- 
quently sacrificed  by  such  a  procedure. 

In  extreme  cases  of  this  nature  a  still  better  plan  may  be 
successfully  adopted.  Administer  what  small  quantity  of 
food  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  little  bajid  in  life  tUl  the 
advent  of  the  swarming  season,  drive  them  as  soon  as  a 
Bwarm  comes  off,  and  capture  tiieir  queen,  then  introduce 
her  to  the  stock  whence  the  emigrants  proceeded.  The 
effisct  will  be  that  breeding  will  thus  go  on  uninterruptedly, 
aad  two  prime  swarma  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  if  I  may 
use  the  ororession,  be  looked  for  firom  one  stodc  the  same 
mmoKL  The  fint  awana,  if  not  otherwise  destined^  might 
vith  effect  occupy  the  works  of  the  driven  weak  hiva. 


Th^  foregoing  opemtion  may  beat  be  iUnatrated  by  ft  QMe 
from  my  own  apifloy.  In  the  spring  of  1863,  acting  on  the 
best  advice  your  excellent  contributor  "A  DnvonsHiBi 
BxB-KiBFnB"  could  then  offer  me,  I  in  vain  attempted  to 
strengthen  the  foul-breeding  stock  sent  me  by  exdumging 
frames  with  my  strong  black  coloniea,  thereby  carrying  con- 
tagion into  my  whole  apiary,  save  one  "beat-out"  of  the 
preceding  fall  in  a  Stewarton-hive,  which  fortunately  escaped 
contamination,  being  considered  too  weak  at  the  time  to  aid 
in  the  work.  Finding  this  Mve  subsequently  my  only  hope, 
I  very  carefdlly  nursed  it,  so  that  by  the  beginning  of  June  it 
was  quite  fall.  I  then  drove  an  artificial  swarm,  and  having 
placed  it  in  one  of  the  many  pure-combed  frame-hivea  I 
had  prepared  for  ligurian  propagation,  sent  it  to  a  distance. 

In  one  of  the  diseased  black  colonies  was  a  very  fertile 
favourite  queen,  which  I  was  very  loth  to  destroy;  her 
formerly  numerous  progeny  had  by  this  time  dwindled  to 
the  zero  point,  I  tiierefore  destroyed  them,  and  by  way  of 
experiment  set  her  over  the  "  beat-out,"  and  the  following 
day  introduced  her  to  her  new  subjects,  who,  I  was  gratified 
to  find,  welcomed  her  most  cordially,  and  I  saw  her  no  more 
till,  about  three  weeks  thereafter,  she  most  unexpectedly 
proudly  emerged  at  the  head  of  a  very  fine  natural  swarm, 
wMch,  also  was  hived  in  a  combed-box.  Shortly  after  the 
ai*tifidal  swarm  sent  forth  a  good  virgin,  which  was  similarly 
disposed  of;  and  the  *' beat-out"  at  the  usual  time  gave  a 
second,  or  strictly  a  third,  swarm,  hived  in  the  same  manner. 

By  the  1st  of  August,  when  a  second  Ligurian  stock 
arrived  from  Devonsh&e,  it  was  a  positive  relief,  so  full  were 
they,  to  make  from  each  of  the  two  strongest  of  my  stocks 
artificial  swarms,  to  be  Ligurianised.  By  a  little  manage- 
ment my  poor  little,  exclusively-sugar-fed,  "  beat-out,"  was 
thus  multiplied  into  seven  first-rate  colonies,  amply  formed 
to  stand  over  the  winter  had  all  gone  well ;  but  most  un« 
fortunately,  as  the  readers  of  The  Joxtbnal  of  Hobticul- 
TT7BB  have  been  already  apprised,  the  second  Ligurian  colony 
brought  with  it  again  the  desolating  plague,  so  that  the 
spring  of  1864  found  me  beginning  the  world  once  again 
with  a  single  sugar-fed  "  beat-out,"  the  gift  of  a  friend. — 
A  Bbnfbswshibe  Bxb-ksbpsb. 


SWAEMING  VBB8U8  STOEIFYING. 

NoTiciNQ  a  discussion  in  your  valuable  Journal  under  the 
above  heading,  I  now  make  a  first  attempt  at  describing  my 
bee  experience,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  interesting 
enough  to  obtain  a  place  in  your  columns.  A  few  years  ago 
I  took  a  great  fancy  to  possess  a  hive  of  bees,  more  for  the 
pleasure  I  anticipated  in  studying  those  interesting  insects 
than  for  any  benefit  likely  to  result  from  their  possession. 
I  was  then  entirely  ignorant  of  all  that  pertained  to  bees 
and  bee-keeping,  and  my  locality  being  considered  unsuitable 
for  the  pursuit,  my.  fnends  endeavoured  to  dissuade  me 
from  the  attempt.  I  may  mention  that  I  reside  in  the 
western  suburb  of  Greenock,  in  the  vicinity  of  several  of  its 
celebrated  sugar  refineries,  happily  styled  by  you  some  time 
aeo, "  slaughter-houses  for  bees."  From  the  scant  pasturage 
^a  town  neighbourhood  I  was  afraid  they  might  be  tempted 
thither,  or  possibly  across  the  Firth  of  Clyde  to  the  opposite 
heathery  hills  of  Argyllshfre,  in  too  many  cases  never  to  return. 

Nothing  daunted,  however,  I  procured  a  prime  swarm,  and 
set  them  up  in  my  garden,  which  unfortunately  slopes  to 
the  north.  I  became  deeply  interested  in  my  industrious 
little  favourites,  and  watched  with  much  pleasure  during 
my  leisure  hours  their  many  movements,  from  the  advent  of 
the  first  load  of  pollen  in  the  spring  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
last  lazy  drone  in  autumn.  Although  I  reaped  no  honey 
harvest  I  most  careftilly  fed  my  bees,  as  their  necessities 
seemed  to  require,  and  by-and-by  purchased  a  weighty  straw 
skep  as  an  addition  to  my  stock.  However,  the  summer 
of  1863  fbuhd  me  where  I  started — with  only  one  stock, 
although  I  never  destro^^ed  any  of  them,  and  only  on  one 
occasion  obtained  a  little  honey.  The  chief  cause  of  my 
want  of  success  I  ascribed  to  my  stocks  being  weakened  in 
population  from  swarming,  their  reduced  numbers  being 
barely  adequate  to  gather  what  would  sustain  them.  But 
what  came  of  the  swarms  ?  you  may  naturally  ask.  These 
generally  came  off  in  my  absence  during  business  hours ; 
and  invariably,  even  though  hived,  made  off  to  people  the 
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oombs  of  deftinct  oolonieff  in  the  gardens  of  tome  of  my  neigh- 
boniSf-whofte  hives  swarmed  atmndantly,  but  who  took  no 
psfaifl  to  feed,  allowing  them  to  perish  and  be  thus  x«peopled. 

As  mentioned,  I  hadi  but  one  hive  in:the  summer  of  1863, 
and  having  the  good  fortune  to  know  your  esteemed  oorre- 
spondent,  "A  Bxnfrxwshirx  Bxx-xbbpbb/'  I  made  him 
aoquainted  with  all  my  misfortunes.  He  strongly  advised 
me  to  order  a  set  of  improved  Stewarton  octagon  Mves,  and 
kem  my  bees  on  the  depriving  or  storifying  plan,  as  being 
bv  rar  ihe  most  suitable  in  my  case.  I  was  to  drive  the  bees 
of  tibe  old  stock  into  one  of  the  boxes,  appropriate  its  contents, 
nidir  with  breeding-box  after  breeding-box  as  the  inmates 
required  room,  and  not  to  look  for  any  honey  that  year. 
Fxom  the  greater  earliness  of  the  swarms  in  mine  compared 
with  my  friend's  inland  and  later  locality,  ho  raised  my  hopes 
bj  telling  me,  that  notwithstanding  my  bad  start,  I  might 
yet  turn  out  a  most  successful  bee-keeper.  I  received  the 
octagon  boxes,  the  bars  all  moveable,  with  the  neat  little 
Woodbury  rib,  to  which,  as  directed,  my  bees  wore  speedily 
tnmsferred  and  rapidly  made  oombs,  at  the  end  of  the  season 
becoming  a  weighty  stock.  In  the  beginning  of  summer  this 
stock  was  about  full  in  all  the  boxes,  and  I  much  dreaded 
the  escape  of  a  swarm,  when  I  fortunately  met  your  corre- 
ipondent  one  day  in  town.  He  explained  that  to  obviate 
uis  and  again  to  stimidate  their  exertions,  I  could  with 
effect  re-airange  the  boxes,  appropriate  end  combs,  excise 
rqyal  cells  if  any,  and  admit  to  a  super.  This  operation  of 
taking  the  boxes  apart  and  having  the  immense  population 
of  this  strong  colony  about  my  ears,  I  frankly  owned  my 
want  of  nerve  to  carry  out,  but  he  quite  relieved  my  fears 
by  kindly  promising  to  send  his  man  to  assist  me  in  the 
work,  which  ho  accordingly  did.  We  got  through  most 
oapitfilly,  and  I  was  put  in  possession  of  14  lbs.  of  beautiful 
honey.  I  had  the  further  satisfaction  of  seeing  my  bees  go 
OB  w^  redoubled  ardour,  and  the  super  occupied.  As  I  saw 
it  verging  towards  completion,  I  piut  on  a  second  above  the 
first  (my  friend  having  warned  me  of  the  risk  of  placing  an 
empty  box  between  a  full  one  and  the  stock).  This  too  was 
taken  possession  of  and  the  first  removed  so  soon  as  com- 
pleted, and  in  like  manner  a  third  was  given  when  the 
second  was  well  advanced,  which  latter  was  afterwards  taken 
off  complete.  The  weather  broke  before  the  third  was  al- 
together filled.  However,  on  the  whole,  I  was  highly  pleased 
with  the  result,  this  one  storified  stock  having  yielded  me 
68  lbs.  nett,  of  the  finest  honeycomb  entirely  free  from  either 
pollen  or  brood.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  given  the 
weight  of  the  stock  as  it  now  stands,  but  on  trying  to  raise 
the  pile  of  boxes  out  from  their  octagon  cover,  I  found  it 
BOoh  a  lift  that  I  thought  it  prudent  to  leave  it  alone  in  the 
meantime.  The  great  weight,  however,  augers  well  for  a 
repetition  of  the  preliminary  spoliation  process  early  next 
snmmer,  which  I  think  a  much  sedfer  procedure  than  encroach- 
ing on  the  store  in  the  breeding  portion  of  hives  in  autumn. 

My  experience  of  the  storifying  process  in  the  past  season 
has  been  so  satisfactory  that  I  have  already  prepared  two 
handsome  octagon  covers  to  set  up  as  uniform  with  the  first, 
to  people  which  it  is  my  intention  to  purchase  two  good 
cdlonies  in  common  straw  hives,  transferring  by  means  of 
frames,  which  I  think  of  adop^ng,  their  entire  contents, 
oombs  as  well  as  bees,  into  the  two  new  sets  of  ootagon 
boxes,  thereby  avoiding  the  risk  of  swarming,  and  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  report  the  success  of  my  fresh  attempt  in  the 
ooming  season. — ^Axatxub. 


three  oonraes  for  ohoicef  but  I  eaanot  whoBy  ■  approve  of 
viy  of  the  three.  The  seoond  is  without  doabt  maoh  the 
worst,  the  steam  would  be  ninoas,  and  the .  xoom  bsuig 
underground,  ilar  from  favourable.  The  fixat  is  better,  hat 
still  underground.  I  shoold,  therefore,  advise  "A  HoTm- 
HOLBBB  "  to  try  the  room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  espeoialW 
as  we  have  not  winter  before  us.  Let  the  ba<K>n  be  weU 
watched,  I  mean  frequently  examined,  lest  the  fly  should 
get  into  it ;  neither  let  it  be  covered  up,  for  then  deteotko 
is  less  easy. — ^Wiltshirb  Rbctob.] 


STOKE-EOOM  FOE  BACO^^ 

Which  of  the  three  following  positions  would  be  the  best 
for  keeping  six  sides  of  l>acon?  I  have  an  underground 
room,  with  a  window  opening  to  the  garden,  with  a  door 
opening  into  a  passage,  whi(£  passage  has  a  door  leading 
to  the  garden  also.  I  could  cut  a  ventilator  through  tiie  top 
of  this  door  so  as  to  let  a  current  of  air  through  &e  room. 

I  have  some  spare  room  in  the  scullery  attached  to  the 
kitchen ;  would  this  be  a  suitable  placo  ?  —  this  is  also 
nndergpround— or  would  the  steam  from  washing,  &c.,  affect 
it  ?  I  have  also  a  spare  room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  which 
I  ooald  devote  to  the  purpose.  Perhaps  "A  Wiltshibe 
JUmrtob"  could  give  me  some  advice. — ^A  Housxholdxb. 

r«'  4  HousaHOLDUt,"  like  the  late  Sir  fiobert  Beel*  aflim 


CUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

Boos  EXPMK0  TO  Frost  (G^.  J7.).— Thfrt  U  no  doalit  ent  ars  injond  Vy 
frost.  ^Ve  are  unable  to  Rive  jon  the  number  of  degms,  bat  we  h&ve 
proved,  to  our  cost,  thet  there  are  ftoita  in  May  hard  enough  to  ip<dl  them. 
Our  impression  is  that  V*  wlU  do  It.  The  appearance  of  a  ftroian  egfcia 
that  of  one  with  the  yolk  and  white  partially  mixed,  and  glrlng  the  latter  a 
olondy  appearance.  The  differenee,  though  not  to  the  aame  extant,  ij  mnch 
the  same  as  in  oil  in  varm  or  frosty  weather. 

DonKiiro  Cock  SuBSTrruno  for  Cochiw  Cock  (TF*.  JV.).— ThesnhstUa- 
tion  of  ttie  Dorklnic  cocic  would;  in  our  opinion,  Inereaae  the  sice  and 
lighten  the  colour  of  the  eggs.  Tour  next  la  a  vexed  qneatUm.  Some  will 
tell  you  the  former  influence  will  not  oeaae  U1I  all  the  present  layioc  of 
eirgs  hus  taken  place ;  others  will  tell  \on  the  new  breed  bqjins  a  fortnight 
after  the  change.  We  are  disposed  to  hold  with  the  former  opinion.  ThOM 
who  differ  ore  as  well  Tcrsed  as  oaraelvei.  Obaerre  yoor  birda  narrowly, 
and  act  as  Judge  between  na.  The  Bantami  may  mn  with  the  largo  Taiiety« 

M.  Dx  SoRA,  [n.  iK).— We  shall  be  v«ry  much  obliged  if  you  will  give  na 
your  experience  more  in  detail.  We  also  beliere  Mr.  de  Sera  to  be  the 
**  poultry  Mrs.  Harris."  We  have  looght  him  all  o?«r  Ftanee,  bnt  withont 
success. 

Dl'Ck'8  Lkgs  Parsltskd  (Rouen),— Th/ut  are  plaoaa  where  tho  water  ii 
not  favourable  for  Ducks,  and  we  knew  one  where  orery  Dnok  that  waa  put 
on  the  pond  was  immediately  cramped,  and  dually  paralysed.  The  water 
was  remarkably  clear  and  cold.  This  Is,  however,  a  nura  case,  and  where 
such  are  frequent  we  are  always  disposed  to  look  for  wast  of  eomtitntion  or 
improper  and  iDsuflOcient  feeding.  Put  the  Dncka  lor  •  time  in  an  outhooK, 
or  a  pen  of  sov  e  kind,  cover  the  floor  with  straw,  and  feed  on  oats  put  in  a 
trough,  with  plenty  of  gravel.  Another  cause  of  aneh  attaeka  ia,  that  pendi 
are  very  often  made  reecptaelea  for  evervthing,  and  that  poiaoaona  mailer 
gets  in.  Snow  water  disagreea  with  Dncka,  and  they  have  bad  a  great  detl 
of  it  this  winter. 

Prodockrs  op  L4RGR  EooA  (Idem),— It  yon  do  not  Uke  Spanish,  the 
Cr«>ve  Ca>ur,  and  La  Floche  are  equally  good  layeis,  and  do  notrit.  We  are 
not  sure  they  bear  close  confinement  so  well  as  the  flnt.  Their  eggs  are,  if 
anything,  larger.    All  hens  have  laid  badly  this  year. 

CoMFiNiMo  Gessb  (A.  'JF.).— Wc  never  shut  up  oar  Qeeae,  yet  they 
always  lay  their  eggi  in  the  houae. 

Floor  or  PHRASiscTRT  (A,  B.  (7.).— The  floor  of  a  Phaaiani^iat  ahMld, 
like  that  of  a  fowUhouse,  oe  of  earth«  and  If  oovarod  with  looso  fine  gnvcl, 
so  much  the  better.  You  may  put  a  small  box  in  ono  comer  if  you  please, 
but  both  OoMen  and  Silver  prefer  to  ecratoh  out  a  hollow  and  to  lay  titttie. 

Sick  Pioron  {H.  L.CR  ).— I  think  you  eannot  do  better  ttan  give  your 
hen  Barb,  which  has  a  rattling  in  her  throat  and  watery  eym^  a  pill  cMi- 
taining  one  grain  of  calomel,  to  be  repeated  in  a  day  or  two  if  required, 
and  a  boliu  of  cod  liver  oil  made  up  with  flour  or  meaL  twice  anlMr.— 
B.  P.  B. 

Lark  with  Wraxskkd  Sovo  {F.  J?.).->Your  Ijffk,  whoae  voiee  haa 
become  week,  seems  either  to  have  caught  cold,  or  tbe  hempaeed  haa  dia- 
agreed  with  him,  probably  from  being  too  fatfeening.  AKer  hia  Ibodi  give 
him  no  hempseed,  bnt  eotriced  meat  and  hard-boUed  egg  tautead,  and  put 
some  Spanish  liquorice  in  his  water.  When  recovered  fised  on  mlneed  choeae 
and  oat  groats.    Let  him  have  a  ftesh  tnrf  aa  often  aa  eouTenlent.— B.  P.  B. 

Colour  op  a  Bbs-rovbb  <.d.  B,  C,  ffwstjfierp&Smt).—^Wt  deem  a  Ikht 
stone  colour  the  best,  aa  tending  to  keep  the  house  oool  in  Munmer.  AUnt* 
Inf;  boards  should  be  left  unpainted,  but  it  would  be  well  to  ahelter  ea^  t^ 
a  porch,  and  paint  these  porches  and  their  interiors  of  different  colonri  ror 
the  better  guidance  of  the  bees. 

Various  Apiarian  Qurries  (IF.  B.  If.,  Sltons).-- Buy  **  Bee-keeping  for 
the  Many,"  price  4d.  (free  by  post  flrom  this  oiBee^  mi.).  Let  yonr  stodu 
swarm,  and  stock  Stewurton  hives  with  the  swarms.  Theae  hives  arallkaly 
to  answer  your  purpose  as  well  as  any,  bnt  none  can  be  abedntoly  relM  on 
to  prevent  »warming  in  all  aeasona.  Snowdropa  and  erocuiM  In  thaapri^g, 
borage  and  mignonette  for  the  later  montha. 

Brb9  o.Nf  A  House  Roor  {A,  A  Y.),—li  aheltered  as  you  iaipribe;  taH 
are  likely  to  do  better  on  the  roof  of  your  outhouse,  than  in  aeoBflacd  emnt* 
yard.  Buckwheat  forms  excellent  paetni^e  fbr  baei,  and  %  tew  mtm  o1  It 
would  be  of  great  advantage.    It  should  be  sown  hi  ApriL 

Transprrbino  Ekes  {beginner).— l\i\»  is  rather  too  dlfflenlt  an  opvattom 
for  a  beginner,  but  full  instructions  for  tranaferrlng  baei  ftoar  a  eoaoum 
hive  to  a  frame-hive  were  given  in  No.  75,  of  our  New  iMlaa.  Diinnn  are 
much  larger  than  workers,  and  may  usually  be  aeea  on  ttia  viu  im  giiant 
numbers  during  the  middle  of  a  fine  day  in  Slay,  June,  or  Jnlr.  Tbt  qucua 
is  seldom  seen  by  ordinary  bee-keepers.  She  la  ibont  unalhfirt  larger  ttea 
a  worker,  bub  is  lees  bulky,  and  has  a  longer  and  mort  iwinltd  ■Mwiiiii  tlum 
the  drone. 

Pumvo  SvPERs  oir  Comov  HrvEa  (/ersey).— Get  a  aqtaBBjIiHurin,  wtAt 
of  three-qnar  tei  -inch  wood,  of  auffieient  sixe  to  Moommodato  •  nU-aisad  eopvi 
and  clamped  to  prevent  warping.  Cut  a  thra^dnoh  bote  in  tha  oealnv  tM 
insert  three  or  four  wood  aorewa  an  inch  long  Intho  wrtKnamh  ridflvlmiing 
their  heads  projecting  about  half  an  ineh .  Ihon  bod  thlt  plntfona  In  notttf 
tempered  with  oowdung  on  tho  top  of  the  hive,  md  whoa  tho  laartar  la  aC 
ent  an  aperture  in  the  straw  with  a  ihoTp  pen  tnlliiiL  •miwpiwUgg  nlih  Ihii 
already  existing  in  the  wooden  platfttrm.  '^'•''■— '"  naltiliTiimto  ewpormh 
of  yonr  hlroe  aa  you  mny  deem  moat  falftiibto,  upon  vhlen  poliit»  huiwiMi 
you  must  form  your  own  ontelon.  7^ 

Snttp^Mw  fir.  £iMMI)^*Tonr  hiitihtHCf ^liidWBg  9f^a^mtUI^ 
by  advertlrtif  wlut  fOS-kMra  t»  m1U« 
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OECHIDS   IN  COOL  HOUSES. 


natural  conditions  b;  which  plants  are  smroundcil,  ii  tiie 
most  succeasful  mode  of  jtrowinsi  tliom  artificially-  It  is 
a  well-known  and  remarkable  fact,  that  manr  of  oor 
nalive  plants,  Ferns  especiaUj,  thrive  belt  when  sub- 
jected to  the  teraperatnre  of  our  stoves  and  greenhouseB. 
I  should  be  deli);nted  to  find  that  the  man^  Orchids  re- 
commended for  greenhouac  treatment  flounahed  in  their 
cool  quarters  ;  it  would  be  much  more  comfortable  and 
economical,  conaequently  would  induce  many  more  to 
grow  these  beautiful  objects.  The  cipcrjenco  of  all 
acquainted  with  the  subJL'ct  will  be  invahiablc,  and  if  onr 
object  be  to  edify  one  another,  we  shall  derive  benefit 
from  the  discussion  of  this  important  subjoct-^BnceE 
PiHDLAY,  Manchetter. 


worthy.;  as  a  rule  you  will  find  the 
jnd^ents  taking  the  middle  course."  This  eicellent 
advice  appears  to  me  to  have  a  very  wide  application ; 
for  instance,  if  an  advocate  of  the  "  cool  Bystem "  of 
growing  Orchids  were  to  advise  a  temperature  of  say  4tf, 
and  another  person  opposed  to  greenhouse  treatment 
were  to  recommend  BO''  as  a  condition  to  spcare  success, 
ihe  probability  is  that  6<P  would  be  the  safe  course. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  tendency  in  Orchid  eultivatio.T 
at  the  present  time,  is  to  go  to  an  extreme.  This  "  cool 
treatment "  about  which  we  hear  so  much,  is,  in  my 
hnmbte  opinion,  a  dangerous  experiment.  I  have  tried 
it  on  the  following  Orchids,  some  of  which  may  bo 
termed  representative  plants,  and  in  my  case  it  has 
fuled — Pendrobium  speciosum,  D.  nobile,  D.  fimbriatnm, 
D.  Paitoai,  Odontoglossnm  grande,  O.  citrosmum,  On- 
cidium  altissimum,  Urassia  maculata,  Trichopilia  lortilis, 
and  Ltelia  anceps.  They  have  been  subjected  to  a  tem- 
peratnro  of  from  45°  to  SC  during  the  last  eighteen 
months,  and  their  condition  is  worse  now  than  when  I 
commenced  the  trial.  On  the  other  hand,  plants  of  the 
same  kinds  an  those  which  I  have  named,  have  been 
nvwn  in  the  Orchid-house,  ranging  from  GO'  to  70°,  and 
uiese  arc  in  excellent  condition. 

That  many  good  plants  have  been  lost  in  consequence 
of  too  much  hi-at  having  been  given,  I  know,  more  espe- 
cially some  of  the  most  lovely  of  the  rare  Odontoglossums, 
These,  I  am  certain,  together  with  Lyca.'tc  Skinneri,  and 
a  few  others  that  might  be  named,  vnll  grow  much  better 
in  a  cool  house,  but  when  I  see  long  lists  of  valunble 
Orchids  recommended  to  he  grown  in  a  greenhouse,  I 
confess  it  somewhat  staggers  me,  as  it  is  quid'  apposed 
to  my  experience  and  observation.  My  on:i  i.iiprcsaion 
is,  that  tho  number-  of  Orehids  that  will  grow  in'a  green- 
hoQse  is  eitromely  limited,  and  I  fear  that  many  persons 
who  are  now  endeavouring  to  cultivate  such  plants  as 
Cattleya  Mo^aiee.  La^lia  purpurata,  and  Odontoglossam 
citrosmum,  in  cool  houses,  will  at  no  very  distant  day  feel 
BtFongty  inclined  to  treat  their  advisers  coolly. 

It  is  said  by  the  advocates  of  the  "  cool  system  "  in 
aupiwrt  of  their  theory,  that  in  their  native  habitats  ice 
is  mtien  found  on  Orciuds  that  we  grow  in  this  country 
in  ■  hot  Orchid-house.  Of  this  fact  there  is  no  donbt, 
but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  an  exact  imitation  of  the 

Md.  hi.— Vol.  Vm,  Mi*  Bmifc 


ON  FORM  AND  COLOTTE. 

SoMB  months  ago  in  a  communication  entitled  "A  Flea 
for  a  Compromise,"  I  ventured  to  proffer  a  few  remarks 
on  form  and  colour,  especially  with  regard  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  plants  in  flower  gardens.  The  subject,  I  am 
aware,  demands  the  eflTorts  of  a  much  abler  pen  than 
mine  ;  but,  i'  I  mistake  not,  the  contributions  to  Thb 
.locBXiL  OF  HoETiccLTUBE  are  taken  by  your  intelligent 
readers  for  what  they  are  worth.  My  purpose  is  to  show 
with  regard  to  modem  flower  gardeniog,  that  at  least  one 
important  element  of  pleasure  which  exists  in  nature  in 
endless  and  exquisite  profusion,  is  entirely  ignored,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  fundamental  principles  of  harmony 
in  colours  are  constantly  violated. 

I  do  not  wish  to  commence  here  an  indiscriminate 
attack  upon  the  system  of  massing  colours  in  large 
gardens.  Its  most  earnest  advocates,  however,  mu«t 
admit  that  it  is  a  system  open  to  grave  objections,  and 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  true  interests  of  horticultore. 
Of  late  years  the  end  and  aim  of  popular  gardening  hai 
been  to  arrest  tho  eye  by  violent  and  unnatural  contrasts, 
effected  by  masses  and  continuous  lines  of  positive  colour. 
The  result  has  been,  too  often,  no  harmony,  no  repose; 
the  eye  pained  and  wearied  with  the  contemplation  turns 
instinctively  to  the  blue  sky  or  fresh  green  turf. 

A  blind  man  was  asked  what  was  his  idea  of  scarlet. 
His  reply  was  curiously  suggestive.  ■■  It  is  like  the  blast 
of  a  trumpet."  Colour  has  its  characteristics,  its  hat- 
monies  and  discords,  its  fortes  and  pianissimos,  its  light 
and  shade.  Tho  "  tantarra  "  of  the  horn  with  its  sui- 
lained  and  piercing  monotone— its  streaks  of  sound,  if  I 
may  so  eitpreas  it,  pleases  us  chiefly  from  its  agreeable 
associations— the  village  postman,  the  mail  coach,  and 
the  cover  side — elsewhere  it  is  simply  unendurable.  A 
single  band  or  mass  of  intense  scarlet— say  Tom  Thumb 
Geranium,  is  tho  blast  of  a  trumpet.  As  we  look  from 
the  window  it  assails  as ;  if  we  enter  the  garden  it 
impingesontheretinaof  the  eye  like  the  trumpet  blast  on 
the  ear,  it  glares  at  us  through  the  hot  noon  of  the  dog 
days,  and  if  we  gaze  on  it  for  a  moment,  by  a  well-known 
optical  illusion  the  impression  remains  for  a  time  on  the 
eye,  and  everything  is  spotted  with  scarlet.  Now  edge 
thia  belt  with  yellow  Caleeolam— say  Aurea  floribunda 
XZXm.,  Old  Saui*. 
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(a  yery  common  arrangement  in  what  are  called  show 
gardens),  and  we  add  another  monotone,  which  I  will  com- 
pare to  the  scream  of  the  clarionet.  Imagine,  then,  reader 
with  the  sensitive  nerve,  if  you  can  without  a  shudder,  the 
mtterance  of  such  a  diabolical  yell.  The  nearest  approach  in 
nature  to  the  scarlet  of  Tom  Thumb  that  I  can  think  of,  is 
the  Qommen  Com  Poppy ;  but  what  more  beautiful  than  the 
little  "  headacher"  glinting  and  glowing  among  the  stalks 
of  tbe  browning  Barley  with  a  rich  underg^wth  of  Olover 
and  seeds  ?  The  Poppy  leaf,  however,  is  stained  with  purple 
at  its  base,  and  is  crumpled  in  texture  like  the  wing  of  a  new- 
born butterfly.  The  mass,  too,  is  dispersed  and  broken  by 
t'le  Barley  stalks  mingled  with  the  blae  and  white  Corn- 
flower, and  blended,  except  in  a  direct  line  with  the  eye, 
inte  a  purplish  rosy  bloom. 

Colour  in  nature  is  seldom,  if  ever,  positive.  Gaze  around 
you  in  a  landscape,  there  is  not  a  square  inch  of  positive 
colour.  In  a  flower  there  is  a  subtle  gpradation  of  tint  from 
the  tip  to  the  base  of  the  petal.  In  double  flowers,  espe- 
cially, the  shadows  of  overlying  petals  and  effects  of  trans- 
mitted light  are  very  considerable.  It  is  these,  added  to 
the  charming  irregularity  of  the  petals,  which  give  to  the* 
Bose  its  exquisite  g^ace.  In  some  single  flowers — the  white 
Lily  for  example — ^the  depth  of  the  convolutions  renders  the 
effects  of  the  shadows  and  transmitted  light  still  more 
characteristic.  Now  one  result  of  what  is  called  successful 
hybridisation  has  been  to  render  colour  more  positive. 
Indeed  the  aim  of  the  hybridiser  seems  to  have  been  to 
obtain  flowers  of  positive  colour:  this  applies  more  parti- 
cularly to  bedding  Geraniums ;  we  have  as  a  result  colours 
of  the  Tom  Thumb  and  Frogmore  class  which  may  be  called 
''the  hard  scarlet  section,"  they  are  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  present  system  of  massing  colours,  when  the 
garden  is  appreciated  chiefly  from  the  drawing-room  window 
or  from  the  balcony  of  a  Crystal  Palace. 

One  remarkable  characteristic  of  plant-nature  is  the 
preponderance  of  green  foliage ;  the  flower  is  the  gem,  the 
foliage  the  massive  and  beautiful  setting.  In  the  parterre 
the  turf  serves  this  latter  purpose  to  a  vei7  imperfect  de- 
gree. However  pleasing  in  some  respects  the  fresh  green 
tur^  it  is  ill  adapted  to  furnish  the  light  and  shade,  the 
▼azying  green  tints  of  growing  shoots,  and  the  rich  luxu- 
riance of  leaf- growth,  necessaiy  for  a  perfect  coup  d*csil.  It 
]8  the  intermingling  of  leaf  and  flower  that  gives  to  the 
flower-bed  its  most  charming  and  interesting  feature — the 
infinite  play  of  light  and  shade  caused  by  the  varying  height 
of  flowers  and  leaves.  Foliage,  then,  should  not  only  be 
present  in  abundance,  but  the  form  and  distinctive  character 
of  the  foliage  should  be  conspicuous,  and  this  principle  should 
obtain  not  only  in  the  planting  of  flower-beds  but  in  the 
exhibition  of  specimen  plants  and  cut  flowers.  The  beauty 
of  great  masses  of  bloom  in  the  Azaleas  and  Geraniums 
exhibited  would  be  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  a  more 
adequate  proportion  of  healthy  green  foliage.  Cut  flowers, 
too,  especially  Boses  (and  here  I  join  issue  with  your  able 
ooadljutor  "  D.,"  of  Deal),  would  surely  present  a  more  pleas- 
ing aspect  if  accompanied  by  a  spray  of  their  own  foliage,  j 
which  is,  moreover,  in  many  instances,  as  chai^acteristic  as 
the  flowers  themselves — take,  for  example,  £ug^ne  Appert, 
Lord  Baglan,  and  Gloire  de  Dijon.  There  is  something  in- 
congruous, it  appears  to  me,  in  these  long-extended  lines  of 
decapitated  Roses  destitute  of  a  single  green  leaf.  I  remem- 
ber still  the  indignant  feeling  that  filled  my  breast  years 
ago  when  a  boy — an  old  lady  being  solicited  for  a  Rose, 
broke  off  an  opening  bud,  and  stripped  it,  kind  soul,  of  every 
▼estige  of  foliage. 

Speaking  of  Roses,  what  ugly  inartistic  objects  are  standard 
Sose  trees!  towering  above  our  children's  heads,  dotted 
about  on  their  solitary  spindle  shanks.    On  their  first  intro- 
duction novelty  and  its  accompanying  price  caused  them  to 
be  much  sought  after.    A  noted  Rose-grower  has  suggested 
pyramidal  trees ;  but  what  more  simple,  and  beautiful,  and 
eligible  than  a  well-trained  bush?    To  be  sure,  they  are 
only  a  quarter  of  the  price,  but  when  on  their  own  roots 
it  ia  well  known  that  they  produce  much  finer  flowers.    If 
"tandard  Roses  must  be  grown,  let  them  grow  naturally,  so 
'« to  shield  the  hideous  stem ;  the  flowers  may  not  be  quite 
%ne,  but  they  are  much  more  numerous,  and  a  standard 
t  high  with  its  branches  forming  a  beautiful  dome  of 
*d  flowers  is  a  far  more  beautiful  ol^ect  than  the 


things  now  gn^own  as  standards.    Last  year  I  had  a  plaat 

of  Coupe  d'H^b^  so  gprown  without  the  aid  of  the  pnming- 

knife.    There  were  at  one  time  upwards  of  one  hundred 

fully-expanded  blooms  decking  its  branches,  which  drooped 

in  graceful  wreaths  to  the  ground.    By  the  way,  what  Rose. 

excepting  the  old  Cabbage,  of  course,  is  more  beautifal  than 

Coupe  d'Heb^  ?    Not  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant^  certainly,  in 

spite  of  the  catalogues.    It  is  too  like  a  florist's  flower.— 

T.  W.,  Harrow. 

(To  be  oontlnved.) 


GENERAL   HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION 

AT  AMSTERDAM. 

OuB  earliest  ideas  connected  with  gardening  associated  it 
with  Holland ;  and  when  we  were  informed  that  the  Royal 
Netherlands  Horticultural  Society  were  making  an  effort, 
under  the  patronage  of  their  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
to  assemble  the  botanists  and  gardeners  of  Europe,  and  to 
have  at  the  same  time  an  exhibition  of  plants,  flowers,  and 
fruits,  and  of  the  art  productions  relative  to  gardening,  we 
hailed  it  as  a  right  effort  and  in  ihe  rieht  place--bat  let  no 
one  suppose  that  such  an  effort  is  needed  to  revive  IJiere  a 
love  of  horticulture.  -  The  love  of  bulbous  flowers  is  still 
there  in  the  ascendant,  as  we  shall  hereafter  particularise ; 
but  more  than  that,  a  general  love  of  gardening  prevails. 
It  is  gardening  under  difficulties,  for  the  climate  and  exoeee 
of  water,  both  in  the  soil  and  atmosphere  are  at  a  maximum, 
yet  first-rate  gardening  prevails.  The  gprowers  of  plants  for 
sale  are  among  the  princes  of  fiorists  and  nurserymen ;  and 
even  down  to  that  class  who  live  in  barges  throughout  the 
year,  their  cabins  are  to  be  found  adorned  with  fiowers,  and 
Tulips,  Crocuses,  Hyacinths,  and  Anemones  are  grown  by 
them  in  pots  placed  in  secure  comers  about  the  bai^e. 

Well,  to  Amsterdam,  on  the  5th  of  this  cnirent  April* 
were  invited  150  of  the  botanists  and  g^ardeners  of  the 
Netherlands,  56  of  France,  75  of  Belgium,  1  of  Switaerland, 
2  of  Italy,  1  of  Spain,  27  of  Prussia,  7  of  Austria^  3  of 
Bavaria,  3  of  Hanover,  3  of  Wurtemburg,  8  of  Baden,  2  of 
Saxe,  2  of  Luxembourg,  1  of  Weimar,  6  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Hesse,  1  of  the  Electorate  of  Hesse,  2  of  Nasaaii,  5  of 
Hamburg,  1  of  Frankfort,  1  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  2  of 
Denmark,  4  of  Russia,  1  of  Schleswig,and  12  of  Great  Britain. 
Of  these,  very  few  failed  to  attend,  and,  consequently,  at 
noon  on  the  day  we  have  named,  were  assembled  in  the 
Palaoe  of  Industry  nearly  300  of  the  most  distingnished 
botanists  and  gardeners  of  Europe.  It  would  be  invidious 
to  particularise  even  one,  but  whoever  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  there  saw  assembled,  we  hope  not  for  the  last  time, 
some  of  the  best  botanists  and  horticulturists  of  nearJly 
every  State  in  Europe. 

The  President  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  having 
addressed  this  assembly,  they  were  divided  into  ten  sections. 
To  each  section  a  certain  number  of  the  dasaea  of  plants 
and  relative  articles  exhibited  were  assigned,  and  to  which 
they  were  to  award  prizes.  This  was  no  euiy  teak,  and 
again  and  again  had  a  show  of  hands  to  be  taken  before  a 
decision  could  be  obtained. 

The  Palace  of  Industry,  in  which  the  exhibition  waa  held, 
was  erected  in  1863  for  an  international  exhibition  of  the 
same  kind,  but  on  a  smaller  scale  as  that  in  this  coontxy  at 
Kensington;  but  the  Netherlanders,  with  sounder  judgment 
than  usually  prevails  in  such  matters  with  oa,  erected  a 
building  so  ornamental  and  so  durable  as  to  be  wortli  pee* 
serving  for  similar  purposes  in  after-years.  The  bett  idea 
we  can  give  of  it  is  by  describing  it  as  two  conservatorieB 
like  that  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gaxdens  at 
Kensington,  but  more  ornamented,  with  a  gidlery  all  voand 
instead  of  only  on  one  side,  and  with  a  handsome  centre, 
surmounted  by  a  lofty  dome.  Besides  the  centre  nave,  if 
we  may  so  describe  it,  there  are  side  aisleB,  and  over  theie 
are  rooms,  suitable  for  the  supply  of  refreshments^  oommittea 
meetmgs,  and  similar  purposes. 

The  floor  of  the  nave  was  marked  oat  by  broad  tnzf 
edgings,  so  as  to  represent  a  geometrical  garden.  £i  tiia 
beds  thus  bordered  were  the  plants  exhibitied.  grooped  Mid 
arranged,  and  the  paths  amoxig  them  were  devoted  t6  the 
spectators.  There  is  a  fountain  in  the  centre  ol  wdi  half  of 
the  nave,  but  these  rather  marred  the  efliMt^  ISbr  thiny  ait 
neither  artistic  nor  powerfU. 
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Our  leaden  would  take  little  interest  in  a  detail  of  the 
namea  of  the  prisetakera,  so  that  we  shall  name  bat  few  of 
them,  and  be  more  partionlar  aboat  the  plants.  We  will 
pass  over  the  general  collections,  because  generally  inferior 
to  those  we  see  at  our  chief  London  exhibitions.  The 
Azaleas  were  small  specimens,  bat  well  bloomed,  and  to  oar 
taste  spoiled  by  being  grown  as  a  semi-globalajr  bunch,  on 
the  top  of  a  long  naked  stem.  The  Boaes  were  excellently 
bloomed,  bat  similarly  offensiFe  by  being  cultivated,  though 
in  pots,  on  long,  naked,  four-l^eet  stems.  The  Camellias  were 
most  excellent,  and  a  new  white  one  is  about  the  largest, 
best-shaped,  stout-petaled  variety  we  ever  saw. 

NSW  PLAirrs. 

Before  we  describe  the  plants  exhibited,  we  must  add  our 
protest,  to  that  of  many  others,  at  the  erroneous  awards 
made  of  many  of  the  prizes,  and  we  must  say  that  they  must 
not  in  any  way  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  merits  of  the 
various  plants  exhibited. 

For  the  prizes  for  twelve  new  plants  introduced  by  the 
exhibitor  there  were  four  exhibitors — viz.,  Messrs.  Linden,  of 
Brussels;  Yeitch,  of  Chelsea;  Ambroise  VerschafTelt,  of 
Ghent;  and  Groenewegen,  of  Amsterdam. 

Mr.  Linden's  collection  was  composed  of  an  Anthurium 
magnificum,  very  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  An- 
thurium cordifolium  sent  out  recently  by  the  Eoyal  Horti- 
cultural Society;  an  Echites  much  in  the  way  of  nutans. 
Franciscea  Lindeniana  in  bloom,  resembling  confertiflora  ; 
two  XJrospathas,  named  marmorea  and  macnlata,  with  leaves 
something  similar  to  Caladium  cupreum,  but  not  quite  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  decide  as  to  their  merits.  There  were 
also  Marantas.  One  named  rosea  picta,  with  small  round 
leaves,  nicely  marked  with  red,  seemed  to  us  one  of  his  most 
promising  plants.  He  had  also  Beimijia  Candida,  a  plant 
with  jasmine-like  flowers,  but  not  being  open  we  could  not 
speak  as  to  its  merits.  ITndoubtedly  the  best  plant  in  the 
collection  is  Aralia  mids-de  variegata,  from  Japan,  resem- 
bling more  a  splendid  silver  tree-Ivy  than  any  other  plant. 
The  leaves  are  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  of  great  sub- 
stance, and  beautifully  variegated. 

Mr.  Veitch  showed  his  fine  Maranta  Veitchi,  a  beautiful 
new  Sonerila,  with  leaves  about  three  inches  long  and 
spotted  with  large  pink  spots;  Urceolina  aurea,  a  fine  bulbous 
plantf  with  yellow  flowers,  Polystichum  species,  Lycopodium 
species,  Schismatoglottis  species,  and  others. 

Mr.  A.  Verschaffelt  showed  in  his  collection  a  splendid 
Fern,  named  Cibotium  regale.  This  is  a  greenhouse  kind, 
and  its  fine  fronds,  which  measure  eight  or  nine  feet  in 
length,  were  much  admired.  This  variety  forms  a  stem  of 
five  or  six  feet  high,  when  the  fronds  are  proportionately 
large.  He  hud  also  a  new  stove  Palm,  named  VerschaflEeltia 
splendida  by  Mr.  Wendland,  of  Hanover,  (being  a  new 
genus),  which  was  also  much  admired ;  but  it  will  evidently 
require  a  large  house,  being  a  strong  grower.  We  noticed  also 
in  the  collection  two  new  kinds  of  Amaranthus,  with  leaves 
of  the  colour  of  Amaranthus  melancholicus  ruber,  but  very 
much  smaller.  The  plants  are  apparently  very  easily  culti- 
vated, but  we  do  not  think  they  will  ever  be  very  useful  for 
decoration.  There  was  also  a  curious  Dractena,  a  seedling, 
having  evidently  the  same  character  as  Dracsena  indivisa, 
but  the  foliage  was  of  a  bright  bronzy  hue  and  had  a  very  nice 
effect.  The  collection  was  made  up  with  two  variegated 
Smilazes,  a  Dieffenbachia  gigantea,  with  the  stem  spotted 
like  D.  grandis.  but  having  also  the  leaves  spotted  with 
white ;  a  Marottia  jacarandsefolia,  Maranta  splendida,  &c., 
but  not  calling  for  any  particular  notice. 

Mr.  Groenewegen's  plants  were  much  smaller,  and  some 
not  quite  fully  developed,  and  except  a  variegated  Saccharum 
officinarum,  from  Japan,  which  has  the  leaves  more  or  less 
striped  with  white,  this  collection  did  not  contain  anything 
of  very  striking  merit. 

For  plants  introduced  before  1864  Mr.  Linden  and  Mr.  A. 
Verschaffelt  again  competed,  and  also  Mr.  J.  Verschaffelt,  of 
Ghent.  The  former  had  in  duplicate  nearly  all  the  plants 
already  named  in  the  first  section,  and  also  a  variety  of 
Bendrobiam  nobile,  with  flowers  of  a  pure  white  ground ; 
Coococypselam  metallicum,  a  trailinf^  plant,  having  the 
leaves  completely  bronsed ;  Alocasia  aingaporense,  a  strong 
lonn  of  Caladiam  Veitchii ;  Sauratga  sarapignensis,  a  plant 
vitli  Urge  red  leaves,  whioh  will  probaUy  make  a  fine  <mt« 


door  deooratiye  plant,  being  similar  in  habit  to  Wigaadia 
oaracasana;  Sphsrogyne  cinnamomea,  Cissus  amasonicoa* 
Crescentia  Liboniana — the  three  latter  of  which  we  have 
seen  in  London  before.  Mr.  Verschaffelt  had  plants  of 
Agave  Schidigera  var.  ignescens,  a  fine-looking  variety; 
Japanese  variegated  Camdlia,Dracsena  Cooperi,  a  variegated 
Conoclinium,  Prumnopytis  eleg^ans,  &c. 

Mr.  A.  Verschaffelt  had  many  of  the  plants  similar  to 
those  described  before,  and  also  Aralia  Sieboldi  reticulata;, 
several  fine  Japanese  Acers,  including  sanguineum,  which, 
is  in  the  way  of  japonicum  polymorphum  and  Frederic! 
Guiliemi,  with  variegated  foliage;  Agave  hystrix,  from  Cali- 
fornia ;  a  variegated  Ardisia  fi^m  Japan ;  Achyranthes  Ver- 
schaffelti,  &c. 

For  six  new  plants  introduced  by  the  exhibitor  there  were 
two  collections  of  plants  from  Mr.  Groenewegen,  comprising 
Phyllogathis  rotundifolius,  Jambosa  species,  Aglaonema 
oblongifolium,  Symphonium  divaricatum,  a  form  of  Caladium 
Veitchii,  Cycas  pandanifolia,  Medinilla  farinosa,  Nephela- 
phyllum  tenulfolium,  much  in  the  way  of  N.  pulchrum,  but 
with  smaller  and  more  deeply  coloured  leaves.  The  other 
plants  do  not  require  any  particular  notice. 

In  the  section  for  three  new  plants,  there  were  no  prizes 
awarded,  the  only  plants  shown  being  three  Begonias,  with 
reddish  crimson  foliage  and  white  fiowers,  but  which  are 
certEunly  not  at  present  to  be  looked  on  as  any  improvement 
to  already  well-known  kinds. 

In  the  section  for  one  new  plant  in  flower,  introduced  by 
the  exhibitor,  thero  were  seven  plants  offered  for  competi- 
tion. Three  came  from  Mr.  Veitcb,  of  Chelsea;  Franciscea 
Lindeniana  from  Mr.  Linden ;  Sipbocampylus  species,  we 
believe  from  Leyden  Botanic  Gardens  ;  Tiilandsia  thyrsoidea 
from  Utrecht ;  and  the  new  Abutilon  from  Mr.  A.  Ver- 
schaffelt. It  is  quite  certain  that  in  this  instance  the 
prize  was  given  to  the  worst  plant  of  all — viz.,  the  Tiilandsia, 
which,  we  believe,  is  a  very  old  plant,  and,  besides,  is  orna- 
mental neither  in  flower  nor  foliage. 

Mr.  Veitch's  three  plants  were  his  two  new  seedling  Bho- 
dodendrons,  named  respectively  Princess  Alexandra  and 
Princess  Helena,  and  another  unnamed  kind  ;  and  how  the 
jury  could  have  overlooked  these  and  the  other  much  finer 
plants  than  the  Tiilandsia  is  incomprehensible.  The  second 
prize  was  given  to  the  Abutilon  of  Mr.  A.  Verschaffelt. 

In  the  section  for  a  new  plant  not  in  flower,  and  not  yet 
for  sale,  there  were  nine  competitors;  and  here  again  we 
must  totally  disagree  with  the  awards  made.  The  first 
prize  was  given  to  a  plant  from  the  Leyden  Botanic  Gardens 
— Cyrtandra  bicolor,  a  Gesneraceous-looking  plant,  with 
leaves  about  5  inches  long,  and  of  a  glossy  brcnzy  hue,  but 
certainly  as  a  plant  remarkable  for  its  beauty  of  foliage  not 
to  be  compared  with  others  in  this  class.  Mr.  Veitch  came 
second  with  Maranta  Veitchi;  and  the  other  plants  exhibited 
were  Aralia  Sieboldi  fcliis  reticulatis  from  Mr.  A.  Verschaffelt, 
a  fine  plant  from  Japan ;  Yucca  aloifolia  filamentosa,  a  new 
variety  imported  last  year  from  South  America  by  Mr.  J, 
Verschaffelt,  who  also  exhibited  Agave  Schidereana  ignescens 
in  this  class;  Bhopala  nobilis  from  Mr.  Linden;  and  Cha- 
masrops  humilis  foliis  aureo-variegatis  from  Mr.  Vervaene, 
of  Ghent.  This  is  a  seedling  raised  two  years  since,  and 
the  leaves  are  slightly  striped  with  bright  yellow  markings, 
which  are,  however,  at  present  hardly  sufficiently  developed 
to  enable  one  to  judge  fully  as  to  the  merits  of  the  plant. 

In  the  class  for  collection  of  bulbous  and  tuberous  plants 
in  bloom.  Tulips  and  Crocuses  excepted,  we  observed  some 
fine  Fritillarias,  Iris  herbacea  pumila  violacea,  a  dwarf 
variety  of  the  colour  of  the  Neapolitan  Violet;  also  Iris 
reticulata,  Sprekelia  formosissima,  Lilium  auratum,  Lilium 
Feu  Korman,  and  many  other  plants  not  particularly  in- 
teresting, a  good  specimen  of  Imantophyllum  miniatum, 
and  some  nice  dwarf  Amaryllis. 

In  the  class  for  collections  of  twenty-five  Amaryllis  for 
nurserymen  were  some  of  the  finest  varieties  we  have  ever 
seen,  particularly  Fidelio,  Johanna  Catharina,  and  Jean 
Paul. 

In  the  classes  containing  the  Hyacinths  in  pots  there 
were  many  good  specimens ;  but  they  were  by  no  means  so 
fine  as  those  exhibited  in  London  bj  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush 
and  Son,  and  Mr.  W.  Paul.  The  sorU  were  the  sama  aa  wa 
usually  receive  from  Holland. 

For  the  best  new  single  Hyacinth  not  yet  in  ommeree 
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the  first  prize  was  given  to  a  good  black  variety,  and  the 
second  prize  to  a  very  inferior  blae  one. 

The  first  prize  for  the  best  new  donble  Hyacinth  was 
awarded  to  No.  296,  a  dirty  white  variety,  so  utterly  wretched, 
that  how  the  Jury  could  possibly  have  awarded  it  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  understand.  The  second  prize  went  to  No.  66, 
a  semi-double  red,  of  good  colour,  but  also  a  very  poor  flower. 

We  were  much  disappointed  with  the  Hyacinths  shown  in 
these  two  classes,  as  there  were  none  worth  introducing 
into  England. 

In  the  class  for  collections  of  100  pots  of  Single  Tulips, 
seventy-five  varieties,  three  plants  in  a  pot,  the  fii-st  and 
second  prizes  were  given  by  lot  to  the  two  collections, 
as  they  were  considered  by  the  Jury  of  equal  merit; 
but  we  considered  that  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Byvoet  as 
decidedly  the  best.  The  sorts  were  very  good,  but  they 
were  none  bloomed  so  fine  as  we  see  them  at  the  shows  in 
England.  Proserpine,  Roi  Pepin,  Vermilion  Brilliant,  Cottage 
Maid,  Keizerkroon,  Grootmeaster  van  Maltha,  Standard 
Boyal,  Rose  Gris  de  lin,  Geele  Prins,  Globe  de  Rigaut,  and 
Beaut6  Frappante  were  amongst  those  that  struck  us  as 
being  the  most  desirable. 

In  the  class  for  Late  Tulips  the  plants  were  well  grown, 
considering  the  great  difficulty  there  is  in  forcing  them. 
The  Tulips  were  planted  three  bulbs  in  each  pot,  and  occu- 
pied about  60  yards  of  staging,  there  being  over  4000  bulbs 
exhibited. 

In  the  class  for  200  pots  of  Crocuses,  five  plants  in  each, 
and  at  least  fifty  varieties,  there  were  three  fine  collections 
shown,  containing  many  new  and  fine  varieties. 

The  Hyacinths  exhibited  in  glasses  were  all  well  grown, 
certainly  superior  to  any  we  have  seen  grown  in  England 
in  the  same  way ;  and  as  the  Hyacinth  requires  from  five 
to  six  years  to  raise  flowering  bulbs  from  seed,  and  then 
many  years  more  before  a  sufficient  stock  of  any  sort  can 
be  produced  for  sale,  there  is  little  prospect  of  many  new 
good  sorts  for  some  years  to  come.  The  growers  are  now 
quite  alive  to  the  necessity  of  improving  the  sorts  by  hy- 
bridisation, but  the  result  of  their  labours  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained for  a  long  time.  The  Hyacinths  were  staged  froip 
five  to  six  rows  deep,  and  occupied  a  space  of  about  80  yards, 
and  the  general  effect  was  pleasing,  there  being  altogether 
about  2000  bulbs  exhibited. 

We  add  a  list  of  the  Hyacinths  bloomed  in  glasses,  to 
show  our  readers  what  can  be  accomplished  in  this  mode 
of  cultivating  them  : — La  Belle  Blancheuse,  white ;  Agnes, 
pink;  Lord  Wellington,  French  white;  Parelbod,  pale 
blue ;  Alba  Superbissima,  white ;  Louis  Napoleon,  crimson ; 
Madame  Marmont,  white  shaded  with  pale  blue;  Sir  Lytton 
Bulwer,  French  white ;  Van  Speyk,  pale  bine ;  Emmeline, 
pale  pink;  Lord  Anson,  French  white;  Rouge  ^clattante, 
crimson;  Lady  Franklin,  paJe  pink;  Prince  Albert,  dark 
Violet;  Tubiflora,  French  white;  Cynthia,  pale  crimson; 
Heroine,  straw  colour ;  Willhelm  de  Ersk,  pale  violet ; 
Mirandoline,  white;  La  Proph^te,  pale  pink,  dark  centre; 
Charles  Dickens,  blue ;  Von  Schiller,  dark  pink ;  Grand 
Lilas,  pale  lilac ;  La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  ivory  white ;  General 
Havelock,  dark  purple ;  Conquest,  straw ;  Dame  du  Lac, 
pink;  Mammoth,  white;  Prince  Albert,  dark  purple; 
Garrick,  dark  blue ;  Prins  van  Waterloo,  white ;  La  Heine 
de  Jacinthes,  rosy  crimson;  Emma  Levray,  dark  straw; 
Haydn,  dark  lilac ;  Noble  par  Merite,  pink ;  Couronne  de 
Celle,  pale  blue;  Solfaterre,  pink;  Grandeur  k  Merveille, 
French  white ;  Grande  Vidette ;  pale  porcelain  blue ; 
L'Unique,  dark  lilac;  Grande  Vidette,  white;  Amy,  rosy 
pink;  Ida,  pale  straw;  Argus,  violet,  with  white  centre; 
Alba  Maxima,  white;  Macaulay,  pink;  Von  Humboldt, 
darkest  purple ;  Jaunc  Supreme,  straw ;  and  Orondates, 
pale  porcelain  blu«^. 

The  best  of  the  Hyacinths  were — 

Double  Reds. — Noble  par  M6rite,  Sasannah  Maria,  Louis 
Napoleon,  Ornement  de  la  Nature,  Lord  Wellington. 

Double  Blue. — Van  Speyk,  Garrick,  Laurens  Koster,  Blocks- 
berg,  Comte  do  St.  Priest,  Madame  Marmont. 

Double  White. — La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  Prins  Van  Waterloo, 
La  Vestale,  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton. 

Single  Reds. — Macaulay,  Von  Schiller,  Amphion,  Mens. 
Pa^ch,  Le  Prophote,  Victoria  Alexandrina,  Solfaterre,  Robert 
Steiger,  Cavaignac,  Milton,  La  Dame  du  Lao,  Cosmos, 
r  ^nr««9  ClothUde,  Princess  Charlotte.  I 


Single  BZue.-^Grand  Lilas,  Grande  Vidette,  Marie,  Genefal 
Havelock,  Prince  Albert,  Charles  Dickens,  Orondates,  Baron 
Von  Tuyll,  General  Lauriston,  Mimosa,  La  Nuit,  XTade 
Tom,  Argus,  Pieneman,  Admiral  Coligny,  Nimrod. 

Single  Mauve, — L'Honneur  d'Overeen,  Haydn,  Pl^yche^ 
L'Unique. 

Single  Fellow.—Ida,  Professor  Blnme,  Koning  Van  Hol- 
land. 

Single  White. — Alba  Maxima,  Mont  Blanc,  Grandeur  ik 
Merveille,  Grande  Vidette,  Seraphine,  Gigantea,  SnowbaU, 
Queen  of  Netherlands,  Elfrida,  Clodie  magnifique,  Main* 
moth,  Nimrod. 

OBCniDS. 

M.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  sent  a  well-grown  collection  of 
fifteen :  this  was  awarded  the  first  prize,  and  contained  the 
very  rare  Vanda  Cathcartii  with  five  flowers  well  expanded. 
It  is  much  to  bo  regretted  that  this  valuable  plant  should 
be  so  very  rare.  This  plant  was  imported  by  M.  Linden 
along  with  Vanda  Gibbertii  from  Assam.  A  good  reprMen- 
tation  of  Vanda  Cathcartii  is  to  be  found  in  Hooker's  "  Hima- 
layan Plants."  This  c<^lection  also  contained  Cypripediom 
hirsutissimum  with  eight  flowers,  Ada  aurantiaca,Bras8avola 
glauca,  five  flowers,  Miltonia  cuneata,  not  so  well  known  as 
it  deserves  to  be,  four  varieties  of  Vanda  tricolor,  two  of 
PhalflDnopsis,  &c. 

M.  Ambroise  Verschaffelt,  of  Ghent,  took  the  first  prize  for 
a  collection  of  ten  Orchids,  comprising,  amongst  others,  the 
rare  Brassavola  Digbyana  finely  in  bkiom,  Cypripedinm  vil- 
losum  and  hirsutissimum,  Phalsenopsis  grandifiora,  Sohiller- 
iana,  and  amabilis,  Dendrobium  albo-sanguineum,  a  fine 
strong  plant,  Cattleya  Triansei,  pale  variety. 

Cypripedium  villosum,  with  sixteen  flowers,  firom  M.  de 
Cannaert  d'Harmale,  took  the  first  prize.  Vanda  tricoloir, 
from  M.  Meulman,  second  for  the  best  Orchid  in  flower. 

FRUITS. 

Of  Fruits  there  were  several  large  oolleotions,  some  of 
which  contained  a  great  variety  of  sorts,  particularly  of 
Apples  that  are  unknown  among  us.  The  AfpleB  that  ap- 
peared to  be  in  the  best  state  of  preservation  were  Conrt- 
Pendu-Plat,  with  which  we  are  aU  &miliar;  Conrt-Pendu- 
Noir,  a  variety  similar  in  shape  to  the  former,  bnt  entirely 
of  a  dark  mahogany  colour ;  Reinette  M4>ntre,  a  good 
solid  Apple,  that  keeps  well,  and  is  not  unlike  onr  Rymer^ 
but  more  ribbed  and  puckered  round  the  ^e,  as  much  so  as 
the  CalvUle  Blanche.  In  the  collection  of  603  we  observed 
a  very  handsome  variety ;  it  is  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
Winter  Pearmain,  figured  in  the  "  British  Pomblogy,"  and  of 
a  very  brilliant  orange-scarlet  colour,  with  here  and  there 
broad  broken  bands  of  yellow.  Some  of  the  fimit  were  not 
so  conical  as  others,  and  more  like  the  Golden  Reinette  in 
shape.  It  is  a  fine,  solid,  and  good  keeping  Apple.  The 
name  attached  to  it  was  La  Bonne.  In  the  same  collection^ 
we  saw  the  same  variety,  under  the  name  of  Pomme  CoraiL 
Pom  me  de  Ch&taigne  is  also  a  good  keeper,  and  a  handsome 
conical  Apple.  There  were  some  good  specimens  of  Calville 
Blanche  in  almost  all  the  collections,  and  in  some  cnoos, 
there  were  special  exhibitions  of  that  variety.  Zoete  Veen 
is  a  small  flat  Apple,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  Pomme 
d' Api ;  but  a  good  deal  covered  with  russet.  It  keeps  well, 
and  is  an  ornamental  little  Apple  for  the  dessert;  bat 
the  flavour  is  sweet  and  mawkish.  M^re  de  Manage  we 
found  under  the  name  of  Napoleon.  A  g^od  number  indi- 
cated an  English  origin ;  but  it  must  have  been  a  long  time 
ago,  for  we  have  no  such  sorts  now  as  Hngel's  Belleflear* 
There  was  a  large  firm-looking  Apple,  with  every  indicatioil 
of  being  an  excellent  sort,  either  for  dessert  or  kitchen  use. 
It  is  lari^e,  and  with  angular  conical  shape,  and  a  great 
open  eye  like  Blenheim  Pippin.  It  is  called  Dnbbelde  Wyker 
Pippe.  We  were  struck  with  a  handsome  medinm-sised  firait» 
an  improvement  in  size  on  Pearson's  Plate,  and  not  nnlike 
it  in  appearance.  The  flesh  is  tender,  yellowish,  and  richly 
flavoured.  It  is  a  flne,  dessert  Apple,  and  is  now  (April  7; 
perfectly  flrm  and  solid,  showing  no  appearance  of  snriT^- 
ling.  It  is  a  pretty  Apple,  and  is  called  PepperappeL  Its 
shape  is  short  cylindrical,  flat  on  the  crown,  and  with  a 
large  closed  eye.  This  was  exhibited  hj  118.  In  fhe 
Reinette  de  Montbron  we  recognised  onr  CodUe  Pippin,  of 
which  the  specimen  was  very  p>od.  Adams^  Pemnaia  were 
also  excellent.    There  were  some  splendid  diehea  oC  QoUte 
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Fijn^iii*  M  firMh  aad  golden  as  ever  they  could  have  been  in 
the  daja  of  John  Bvelyn,  and  lookint^  defiance  at  Mr.  T.  A. 
Knight^B  theorr  of  d^neratlon.  In  Bamboor  Bonge  we 
recognised  Nor&lk  Beenng.  Zoete  Winter  Pipling  is  of  the 
size  and  shape  of  Court-Penda-Plat,  but  green»  and  with  an 
orange  cheek;  the  flesh  is  tender  and  sweet,  with  somewhat 
of  the  Newtown  Pippin  character  about  it ;  this  we  observed 
in  the  collection  of  H.  J.  de  Groove^  of  Amsterdam. 

BOXTQxnrrs. 

These  were  by  &r  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the 
Exhibition,  and  we  never  looked  upon  anything  more  brilliant 
or  more  tasteftiL  A  table  GO  feet  long  and  9  feet  wide, 
covered  with  white,  had  a  row  of  table  bouquets  down  its 
centre,  and  two  rows  of  hand  bouquets  and  wreaths  on  each 
side,  and  there  were  not  more  than  two  or  three  which  did 
not  display  exquisite  taste. 

Wedding  Bouquets.^^The  first  prize  was  given  to  W.  A. 
ZaHne.  Their  outer  row  was  white  Camellias,  second  row 
white  Lilac,  third  white  Azalea,  fourth  Orange  blossom, 
centre  one  white  Camellia.  A  slight  sprinkling  of  green 
foliage  was  among  the  Lilac  and  Orange  blossoms.  A  deep 
lace  encircled  the  whole. 

Centre  Pieces  for  Dinner  Table. — The  first  prize  went  to  A. 
Bernard.  The  centre  piece  was  what  we  might  call  Miss 
March's  design ;  the  dish  at  the  base  was  filled  with  Pansies ; 
the  stem  was  wreathed  with  the  Golden-veined  Japan 
Honeysuckle,  and  the  top  dish  was  filled  with  deep  crimson 
Boses,  well  relieved  by  their  healthy  green  foliage.  One  of 
the  side  pieces  was  a  porcelain  sarcophagus  of  an  oblong 
square  form,  beautifully  ornamented,  and  filled  with  Boses 
paler  than  those  in  the  centre  piece,  and  equally  weU 
relieved  with  foliage.  The  second  side  piece  was  a  tureen- 
shaped  vase  of  porcelain  of  an  oval  form,  filled  with  Orchids, 
Cypripediums,  and  other  rare  plants,  and  with  a  fringe  of 
bright  green  moss.  This  was  incongruous,  both  the  side 
pieces  should  have  been  alike,  and  if  both  had  been  like  the 
first  side  piece  the  three  would  have  been  most  effective 
table  bouquets. 

Table  Bouquets. — We  do  not  see  the  distinction  between 
this  class  and  the  preceding,  and  most  certainly  the  three 
bouquets  to  which  were  awarded  the  first  prize  in  this  class 
were  the  most  effective  exhibited,  and  only  suited  for  the 
centre  ot  a  dinner  table.  It  was  to  G.  Van  den  Berg.  The 
centre  piece  was  a  solid,  cut  glass  shaft,  2  feet  high,  and  the 
dish  at  the  top  had  a  pyramidal-shaped  bouquet,  formed 
of  Amaryllis,  Chinese  Primulas,  Abutilons,  Boses,  Epacrises 
Metrosideros,  Azaleas,  Camellias,  and  the  summit  was  a  plume 
of  Draca9na  leaves ;  the  whiJle  relieved  with  fronds  of  various 
Ferns.  The  two  side  pieces  were  of  similar  form  to  the 
centre,  but  lower,  and  filled  similarly. 

BaU-room  Bouquets. — The  first  prize  to  M.  G.  Moens, 
Antwerp.  These  were  of  red  and  white  Camellias,  set,  as  it 
were,  among  single  flowers  of  a  pale  blue  Hyacinth,  and 
fringed  with  fronds  of  Maiden-hair  and  other  Ferns. 

All  the  hand  bouquets  were  fully  15  inches  in  diameter, 
and  wo  will  take  this  opportunity  of  recording  our  depreca- 
tion of  such  an  excessive  size.  It  is  an  inexcusable  excess, 
and  a  lady  with  such  a  sheaf  of  flowers  seems  encumbered 
by  it. 

We  have  some  notes  upon  the  wreaths,  but  must  postpone 
publishing  them  until  a  future  opportunity. 

IMPLEnNTS,   XTC. 

In  the  galleries  were  arranged  the  implements,  garden 
chairs,  books  on  botany  and  gardening,  ornamental  figures, 
and  fruits. 

The  ziuc  work,  bronzed,  was  very  effective,  and  creditable 

to  Mr.  ,  of  Amsterdam,  the  manufacturer.    The 

flower-baskets,  with  stands  within  them  on  which  to  elevate 
the  pots  to  various  heights,  were  very  elegant. 

In  iron  work,  M.  Lebrun,  of  Brussels,  and  some  other 
manufacturers,  exhibited  many  articles  deserving  not  only 
praise,  but  purchase.  Especiidly  so  were  the  garden  chairs, 
with  seats  and  backs  formed  of  arched  iron  laths,  very  soft 
(if  iron  admits  of  such  description)  by  being  elastic,  with 
ttods  to  match,  to  keep  the  feet  of  the  sitter  from  resting 
on  the  ground.  The  Swiss  bird  cages  were  also  very  light 
and  artistic,  and,  if  anything,  would  tend  to  reconcile  the 
prisoner  to  his  oonflnement. 


There  was  also  a  pagoda-shaped  pigeonry  with  a  pheasantij 
beneath,  painted  to  imitate  cane,  and  suitable  ror  placing 
in,  and  moving  to,  any  part  of  pleasure  grounds. 

One  maker  had  what  he  termed  "a  revolving  shoreL" 
It  is  really  nine  broad  hoes  flxed  on  a  rovolving  axis,  and 
pushed  or  dragged  by  means  of  a  stout  flve-feet  handle. 
We  should  call  it  "  a  revolving  surfSi^e-stirrer,"  and,  in  light 
soils,  or  garden  soil  of  ordinary  loam,  we  have  no  doubt  it 
is  an  effective  and  rapid-doing  implement. 

The  flower-pots  of  one  manufacturer  were  very  ornamental. 
The  earth  bakes  of  a  dark  olive  colour,  and  the  raised 
trophies  on  their  sides  were  bold  and  artistic.  The  edges  of 
the  pots,  instead  of  the  usual  monotonous  sausage-form« 
were  cut  in  large  half-diamonds.  Some  were  circular,  others 
were  of  angled  forms. 

An  apple  and  pear  &:atherer  exhibited  for  tall  standard 
trees  is  much  more  effective  and  less  liable  to  be  out  of 
order  than  the  usual  averruncators,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called.  It  is  a  pole  with  a  wire  cup  fixed  by  a  socket  to  its 
top,  and  the  edges  of  the  cup  toothed  like  the  daisy-rake, 
which  readily  divides  the  stalk  of  the  fruit  to  bo  gathered. 

Several  kinds  of  garden  labels  were  exhibited,  but  none 
novel,  and  we  know  that  of  the  old  ones  none  excel  zinc, 
written  upon  by  a  proper  ink.  But  there  was  a  little 
machine  exhibited  by  Ernst  Metz,  of  Erfart,  for  the  stamping 
figures  on  thin  leaden  tallies,  which  was  a  novel  application 
of  one  of  the  machines  for  stamping  on  paper.  The  figures 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0,  are  iu  a  row  fixed  in  the  foot  of  the 
little  machine ;  the  strip  of  lead  to  bit  stamped  is  placed  over 
the  desired  figure,  and  a  slight  blow  on  an  iron  handle,  the 
surface  of  which  extends  along  the  row  of  figures,  gives  the 
required  impression. 

The  Exhibition  was  opened  on  the  7th  to  the  public,  and 
was  well  thronged  by  geutlemen,  but  the  ladies  were  very 
few,  and,  to  our  Entrlish  notions,  singularly  deficient  in 
handsome  costume.  Our  floral  fetes  are  celebrated  for  their 
attondance  of  beautiful,  gracofully-dreased  women ;  but  the 
Netherlands'  ladies,  perhaps  exercising  a  sound  discretion, 
avoid  being  compared  with  the  flowers. 


EOYAL  HORTICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

Floral  Comm[ttee,  April  4Wi. — An  increasing  interest 
seems  to  be  taken  in  these  meetings.  Associated  as  they  now 
are  with  the  scientific  purposes  of  the  Society,  we  may  look 
forward  to  the  enjoyment  of  many  agreeable  and  profitably- 
spent  hours  on  the  days  on  which  these  meetings  are  held. 
Few,  if  any,  of  the  older  Fellows  of  the  Society  can  remem- 
ber a  more  beautiful  exhibition,  oven  in  the  most  proeiperous 
days  of  the  Kegent  Street  gatherings,  than  was  to  bo  seen 
on  Tuesday  last,  at  the  Gardens  at  South  Kensington.  It 
is  most  gratifying  to  find  that  the  spirit  of  horticulture 
still  exists,  and  that  its  late  ominous  symptoms  of  decay 
have  vanished ;  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  every  Fellow  will 
d(^  the  best  in  his  or  her  power  to  impart  fresh  and  con- 
tinued vigour  to  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Society. 

The  following  plants  received  certificates,  Mr.  Veitch 
exhibiting  a  large  collection  of  plants.  A  first-class  certifi- 
cate was  award^  to  Maranta  Veitchii,  a  plant  with  beauti- 
ful foliage,  the  leaves  marbled,  shaded  green.  A  special  cer- 
tiflcate  was  awarded  to  a  group  of  Anthurium  Schertzeri- 
anum,  neatly  arranged  in  a  basket,  as  being  a  specimen  of 
high  cultivation ;  and  a  specifCl  certificate  was  also  awarded 
for  the  general  collection  in  which  there  were  many  valuable 
and  weU-grown  specimens ;  a  basket  of  young  plants  of 
Azalea  Stella  was  very  conspicuous ;  Azalea  Mercury,  a  rosy 
Ulac  flower  of  good  form,  a  very  promising  variety,  which 
was  requested  to  be  seen  again ;  of  Hoteia  japonica,  once 
known  as  Spiraea  japonica,  four  well-grown  plants  were 
exhibited  in  full  flower.  This  plant  was  sent  to  prove  its 
value  as  an  early-forcing  flower  most  useful  for  table-decora- 
tion, or  for  cutting  for  bouquets ;  Dendrobium  macrophyl- 
lum,  emitting  the  most  powerful  scent  of  Hihubarb---this 
plant  when  it  produces  more  vigorous  spikes  of  flowers  wiU 
be  a  flrst-rate  Orchid.  Several  other  Orchids  of  great  beauty 
were  to  be  seen  in  this  collection.  We  also  noticed  a  Pe- 
peromia  species,  Bhododendron  Princess  Helena,  &c.  Mr. 
Veitch  also  exhibited  for  Mr.  Maxwell,  two  small  plants  of  a 
variegated  Cineraria  maritima.     The  sombre  grey  tint  of 
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the  foliage  of  this  plant  was  not  much  enlivened  by  its  white 
variegation. 

Messrs.  Backhouse,  York,  received  a  first-class  certificate 
for  a  new  bright  blue  Hepatica  angulosa,  the  flowers  and 
foliage  much  larger  than  the  usual  form ;  and  for  Phycella 
sp.  (Hippeastrum  ?),  with  small,  intensely  bright  orange 
and  scarlet  flowers,  valuable  for  hybridising  purposes. 

Mr.  Bull  exhibited  several  new  and  rare  plants,  the  gem 
of  his  collection,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  Exhibition,  was 
a  superb  specimen  of  Bertolonia  margaritacea.  This  plant 
is  one  of  Mr.  Weir's  collecting,  some  few  plants  of  which 
were  ballotted  for  a  few  years  ago,  and  we  regret  to  learn 
that  nearly  all  have  been  lost.  As  a  fine>foliaged  plant  it 
cannot  be  surpassed;  requiring  the  greatest  caro  and  the 
protection  of  a  stove  it  must  remain  scarce  for  some  time. 
A  special  certificate  was  awarded  for  this  fine  specimen, 
which  had  received  a  first-class  certificate  in  1862.  Poly- 
stichum  ordinatum,  also  from  Mr.  Bull,  had  a  second-class 
certificate,  and  from  the  same  exhibitor  came  Acrophorus  va- 
riegatus ;  Aralia  heteromorpha,  with  various  forms  of  leaves ; 
Cupania  undulata,  requested  to  be  seen  again ;  two  seedling 
Petunias,  Polygonatum  verticillatum  argenteo-striatum,  a 
most  beautiful  variegated  form  of  Solomon's  Seal,  exhibited 
in  1862,  by  Mr.  Standish,  as  P.  oppositifolium,  when  it  was 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate;  Polygonatum  verticilla- 
tum aureo-striatum,  the  plant  too  small  for  determining  its 
merits  ;  and  Adiantum  robustum  with  one  frond.  Mr.  Bull's 
collection  contained  fine  specimens  of  Camellias,  Imanto- 
phyllum,  &c.,  and  received  a  special  certificate. 

J.  J.  Blandy,  Esq.,  sent  two  large  boxes  of  cut  Camellias ; 
some  cut  specimens  of  a  dull  red  Camellia  with  a  blue  me- 
tallic tint,  supposed  to  be  an  Italian  variety,  but  the  name 
could  not  be  ascertained ;  also  some  cut  specimens  of  Salvia 
Regla,  with  bright  scarlet  spikes  of  medium-sized  fiowers, 
nseful  as  a  decorative  plant.    The  seeds  of  this  Salvia  were 
sent  to  the  Society  by  their  collector,  Mr.  Hartweg,  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  good  things 
of  former  days.    Mr.  Pilcher,  gardener  to  S.  Backer,  Esq., 
sent  several  valuable  Orchids.    First-class  certificates  were 
awarded  to  Cypripedium  concolor,  a  new  and  distinct  form 
of  this  genus,  a  dwarf-growing  plant,  pale  yellow  fiowers, 
minutely  spotted,  with  broad  oblong  wings ;  Odontoglossum 
Lindleyanum,  one  of   Mr.  Weir's  collecting,  dull  yellow 
fiowers  with  large  brownish  markings ;  Chytroglossum  ma- 
nicse-leonis,  a  miniature  form  of  Orchid,  both  rare  and  new, 
bearing  a  graceful  little  spike  of  greenish  fiowers,  the  wings 
strongly  marked  with  white  lobes:  this  plant  received  a 
certificate  as  a  botanical  curiosity.    John  Day,  Esq.,  sent 
several  fine  Orchids,  and  first-class  certificates  were  awarded 
to  Oncidium  amictum,  Odontoglossum  gloriosum,  very  hand- 
some and  worthy  of  its  name ;  also  Dendrobium  lituiflorum, 
which  received  a  first-class  certificate  in  1863.    Among  the 
collection  were  Leptotes  tenuis,  Brazil,  with  singular  Kush- 
like  foliage,  and  an  Orchid  from  Assam  with  brown  and 
yellow  fiowers  on  an  erect  spike,  very  distinct,  and  appa- 
rently not  known.     Mr.  Jay,  Norwich,  sent  a  seedling  Cine- 
raria, Queen  of  the  Beauties  ;  and  Mr.  Williams,  Hollo  way, 
received  a  first-class  certificate  for  Colocasia  longiloba,  the 
white  stem  beautifully  marked  with  fine  black  lines,  a  dis- 
tinct variety  in  this  numerous  and  variously-named  family. 
Mr.  Williams  also  sent  Phalssnopsis  amabilis,  a  distinct  and 
fine  variety,  dark  spotted  centre,  and  very  dark  green  foliage, 
the  fiowers  more  circular  in  the  outline  than  the  usual  form ; 
and  an  Azalea,  Alexandra,  a  white  fiower  with  too  green  a 
centre.    A  special  certificate  was  awarded  for  the  general 
collection,  which  contained  fine  specimens  of  Yucca  filamen- 
tosa  variegata,  Pandanus  refiexus,  Dasylirion  acrotrichum, 
Hemerocallis  Kwunzo  fiore  pleno,  Pandanus  elegantissimus, 
and  Xanthorrhooa  australis.    Mr.  Turner  sent  cut  Fpecimens 
of  two  splendid  new  Hybrid  Perpetual  Boses,  both  of  first- 
rate  quality,  Pierre  Netting  and  Madame  Victor  Verdier. 

W,  W.  Saunders,  Esq.,  again  contributed  largely  from  his 
valuable  collection  of  plants.  First-class  certificates  were 
awarded  to  Miconia  flammea,  one  of  Mr.  Weir's  plants,  fine 
handsome  foliage ;  Cinchona  nobilis,  an  interesting  medical 
plant,  and  one  of  those  from  which  quinine  is  prepared, 
which  we  regret  (though  doubtless  unintentionally),  was 
iot  taken  notice  of.  Pelargonium  filipendulifolium,  with 
very  curious,  long,  cut  leaves,  most  useful  for  covering 
'lansring-bap^^^ts,  was  awarded  a  special  certificate.    Among  . 


other  cnrioos  plants  in  Mr.  Saunders's  ooUeotioa  was  a  tpe* 
dmen  of  Dorstenia  from  Old  Calabar,  with  singular  green 
infiorescenoe.  Mr.  Hooper  sent  a  seedling  Amaryllis  Hooperi* 
as  good  as  Amaryllis  Sweetii,  which  it  too  mnch  resembled. 

Mr.  Salter,  Hammersmith,  exlubited  six  pots  of  Convallazia 
multifiora  variegata,  for  which  a  special  certificate  was 
awarded.  We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  this  beaatifhQy 
variegated  form  of  the  Lily  of  the  valley ;  there  is  an  ele- 
gance in  the  white-lined  variegation  peculiar  to  itself  This 
omamental-foliaged  plant  should  be  in  evexy  ooUeotion. 
Messrs.  Cutbush  sent  fine  collections  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
and  Narcissi,  each  of  which  received  a  special  c^rtifica^. 
Messrs.  Cutbush  also  sent  three  pots  of  well-grown  forced 
Solomon's  Seal,  and  three  new  Hyacinths  of  1865— Hogarth, 
a  single  shaded  rose  with  white  centre,  a  veiy  promising 
variety,  taking  the  place  among  the  reds  which  Argus  does 
among  the  blues ;  Cuvier,  a  fine,  single,  deep,  shaded  bias* 
vexy  good — first-class  certificate;  and  Ia Fruicaise,  a  single 
white  faintly  tinted  with  pink,  a  very  fiiie  spike  with  Uxge 
bells — first-class  certificate.  Among  the  novelties  of  the 
day  we  noticed  a  table  liberally  supplied  by  the  Council 
with  refreshment  for  the  members  of  the  Committees,  which 
was  most  gratefully  accepted  by  them. 

Fruit  Committee.— G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  in  the 
chair.  Although  prizes  were  offered  for  dessert  Pears* 
dessert  and  kitchen  Apples,  and  forced  Strawberries,  the 
subjects  for  examination  were  very  limited.  Mr.  Buffett, 
gardener  to  Yiscount  Palmerston,  had  a  first-dass  certifi- 
cate for  the  following  Apples — viz.,  Ashmead's  Kernel,  very 
good,  Claygate  Pearmain,  Pearson's  Plate,  not  so  flat  as 
usual.  Old  Nonpareil,  perhaps  the  best  flavoured  of  those 
exhibited.  Golden  Harvey,  and  Sturmer  Pippin ;  in  addition 
to  which  he  had  fine  examples  of  Scarlet  Nonpareil  and 
Grange's  Pearmain.  To  Mr.  Cox,  gardener  to  W.  Wells,  Esq., 
Bedleaf,  a  second-class  certificate  was  awarded.  Among 
his  collection  were  Formosa  Pippin,  Nonpareil,  Court  of 
Wick,  Busset  Nonpareil,  Bibston  Pippin,  Hampshire  Yellow, 
Feam's  Pippin,  Scarlet  Pearmain,  l^idcs  which  there  were 
Brabant  Bellefleur.  a  kitchen  Apple,  and  aa  Apple  called 
Golden  Harvey,  but  to  all  appearance  not  that  sort. 

The  only  exhibitor  of  Strawberries  was  Mr.  A.  Ingram, 
gardener  to  J.  J.  Blandy,  Esq.,  Beading,  who  had  a  good 
dish  of  Keens'  Seedling,  for  which  he  received  a  first-dass 
certificate,  and  he  likewise  contributed  a  dish  of  Ne  Pins 
Meuris  Pears.  A  special  certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Chapman,  gardener  to  His  Highness  Halim  Pacha,  Shoo> 
brah  Palace,  Cairo,  for  a  small  collection  of  fimit,  consisting 
of  two  large  and  fine  seedling  Lemons;  a  larse,  round, 
and  somewhat  fiattened  Orange  of  a  deep  reddish  orange 
colour;  a  green  and  white  speckled  fruit;  and  two  Idnds 
of  Nuts  brought  from  Upper  Egypt  by  Mehemet  AH^  bat 
what  these  iruits  were  neither  liu.  Chapman  nor  any  of  the 
Committee  could  determine.  Mr.  Chapman  also  sent  Ash- 
leaved  Kidney  and  Early  Handsworth  Potatoes  planted  in 
the  end  of  last  November,  and  taken  up  in  the  beginning  of 
February  this  year.  The  Potato,  Mr.  Chapman  observeS  in 
a  letter  to  the  Committee,  was  not  cultivated  in  £gypt»  bat 
from  the  specimens  sent,  which  were  veiy  dean,  healthy, 
and  well  grown,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  might  be 
successfully  grown  in  that  country. 


A  SCIENTIFIC  meeting  was  held  on  the  same  day  as  the 
above  Committees,  J.  J.  Blandy,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  regretted  to  inform  the  meeting,  that  in 
consequence  of  illness,  the  B;ev.  M.  J.  Berkeleywas  nnaUe 
to  attend,  but  the  Bcv.  Joshua  Dix,  and  G.  F.  Wilaoo,  Esq., 
the  chairmen  of  the  Floral  andFmit  Committees,  woold  read 
over  the  list  of  awards,  and  offer  what  remarks  th^  might 
think  necessary,  after  which  Mr.  Bateman  woold  make  acme 
observations,  more  especially  with  regard  to  Ordiids. 

Mr.  Bateman  regretted  that  Mr.  Berkeley  had  been  laid 
up,  but  a  paper  had  been  sent  by  that  gentleman  with  ze- 
fereuco  to  the  Chinese  Primulas  exhibited  at  the  last  meet- 
ing, and  which  would  now  be  read  by  Colond  Soott. 

In  this  Mr.  Berkeley  stated  that  he  had  at  the  last  meet- 
ing called  attention  to  a  peculiar  variety  of  Chineae  IMmroM 
in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  WindebanJc  and  Kingabniy,  cf 
Southampton,  which  he  had  found  to  dUto  from  all  the 
monstrous  forms  described  by  Earner.    Each 
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Slaoed  by  a  flower  more  or  lesfl  perfect,  the  parts  in  Bome 
Bg  like  ordinaxy  petals,  in  others  like  complete  florets,  in 
others  again  merely  hollow  tabes  or  threads.  Among  Pri- 
mnlas,  oontinned  Mr.  Berkeley,  there  were  two  forms  of 
flowers,  the  pin-eyed  and  the  thram-eyed,  and  Mr.  Darwin 
had  shown  that  these  two  forms  differed  in  fertility  accord- 
ing as  they  were  impregnated.  The  thrum-eyed,  unless  im- 
pregnated artifloially,  are  barren,  but  if  the  pollen  of  the 
pin-eyed  be  applied  to  them  they  produce  more  seed  than 
the  pin-eyed  when  impregnated  with  the  thrum-eyed.  Im- 
pregnating with  pin-eyed  flowers  was  the  easier  mode,  but 
the  quantity  of  seeds  produced  was  smalL  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  find  out  whether  the  best  flowers  in  a  florist's 
point  of  view  came  from  the  thrum-eyed  or  the  pin-eyed, 
and  information  on  that  point  would  be  desirable. 

Mr.  Bateman  then  commenced  by  directing  attention  to 
some  rare  Cypripediums  which  were  exhibited.    The  name 
had  been  g^ven  to  the  genus  by  some  gallant  classical 
botanist,  and  signified  Venus's  slipper,  but  he  hoped  Venus 
did  not,  like  a  slattern,  wear  her  slippers  down  at  the  heels 
like  all  the  species  of  this  genus.     Thirty  years  ago  there 
were  only  two  species  in  this  country,  but  now  there  were 
twenty  distinct  kinds ;  and,  having  had  the  privilege  of  in- 
specting Dr.  Lindley's  herbarium,  he  could  say  that  it  con- 
tained dried  specimens  of  many  more  yet  to  be  introduced, 
especially  from  South  America,  and  which  would  vie  in  beauty 
with  the  very  best  of  those  which  we  now  possessed.    They 
had  before  them  a  specimen  of  Cypripedium  hirsutissimum 
from  Mr.  Veitch,  and  one  of  C.  Lowii,  which  had  been  intro- 
dnced  from  Borneo  by  Messrs.  Low  of  Clapton,  and  though 
the  plant  coming  from  Mr.  Veitch  was  well  grown,  it  yet 
grave  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  what  it  would  intimately  be. 
Another  very  interesting  species  to  which  he  would  now 
refer  was  sent  home  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Parish,  an  Indian 
missionary,  and  differed  from  all  tropical  Cypripediums  in 
the  leaves  being  purple  beneath  and  beautifully  marbled 
above,  while  the  flowers  were  yellow.    It  had  been  named 
concolor,  and  a  description  and  plate  of  it  would  shortly 
appear  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine."    Cypripediums  were 
very  easily  grown,  and  lasted  in  flower  for  a  length  of  time, 
and  it  would  be  very  interesting  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  to 
form  collections  of  this  genus  alone.    All  of  them  would 
succeed  under  cool  treatment,  and  persons  about  to  com- 
mence Orchid-growing  on  a  small  scale  could  not  select  a 
more  suitable  genus  of  this  glorious  tribe  of  plants.    The 
next  genus  of  cool  Orchids  which  he  would  mention  was  the 
Odontoglossums.    They  were  found  growing  at  an  elevation 
of  6000  feet  in  New  Grenada,  Mexico,  and  Peru,  and  they 
were  rapidly  rising  in  popularity  and  favour,  and  were  as 
easy  to  manage  in  the  climate  of  a  warm  greenhouse  as  any 
other  Orchid.    Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  had  been  in  bloom 
for  two  months,  and  was  likely  to  last  for  two  months  more, 
and  he  would  mention  that  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Meadowbank, 
had  grown  it  with  as  many  as  a  hundred  flowers  on  a  spike. 
Odontoglossum  pulchellum,  of  which  a  plant  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Rucker,  having  snow  white  blossoms,  was  peculiarly 
well  adapted  as  an  ornament  to  ladies  with  dark  hair  or 
dark  silk  dresses,  and  it  had  this  property,  that  the  flowers 
might  be  used  at  half  a  dozen  different  balls  or  soirees. 
OdontogloBsum  gloriosnm  was   another  splendid   species, 
found  at  an  elevation  of  9  or  10,000  feet  in  the  Andes, 
near   Bogota.      It   had  been   introduced  by  the  Society, 
and  subsequently  by  Messrs.   Low,   and   wild  specimens 
had  sometimes  a  hundred  flowers  on   a   spike.     A  third 
species  was  Odontoglossum  Lindleyanum,  so  named  by  Dr. 
Beichenbach  in  compliment  to    his  brother  Orchidist  Dr. 
Lindley.     It  had   also  been  received  from  Mr.  Weir.    Of 
Coelogyne  cristata  a  specimen  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Veitch ; 
it  was  also  capable  of  cool  treatment,   coming  from  the 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas.     It  would  remain  in  bloom  for 
weeks,  nay  months,  and  was  so  easily  flowered  that  a  traffic 
was  springing  up  with  it  at  Covent  Garden  and  Manchester. 
Its  odours  were  white  and  gold,  and  hence  it  was  soaght 
after  for  bridal  bouquets.     Chysis  bractescens  presented 
the  same  colours,  and  could  be  used  for  the  same  purpose ; 
and  still  more  beautiful  was  Phalsenopsis  amabilis,  whioh 
was  also  before  the  meeting.     Mr.  Bateman  related  that 
when  this  Orchid  was  flrst  sent  over  from  Manilla  to  Messrs. 
BoDisaon  of  Tootmg,  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  so 


though  informed  that  it  was  not  for  sale,  would  take  no 
deniaJ,  but  gave  Messrs.  BolUsson  a  blank  cheque  to  All  in 
with  whatever  amount  they  valued  it  at,  and  they  put  down 
j£100;  but  in  consequence  of  the  importations  which  had 
been  made,  plants  of  it,  however,  might  now  be  had  for  as 
many  shillings.   Dendrobium  lituiflorum  and  the  New  South 
Wales  Dendrobium  speciosum  were  then  referred  to.     The 
latter,  it  was  observed,  was  twenty  years  in  this  country 
before  it  flowered ;  and  the  reason  of  this  was,  that  in  former 
days  the  atmosphere  of  Orchid-houses  was  kept  so  warm 
and  moist,  that  luxuriant  leaf-growth  was  encouraged  at  the 
expense  of  flowers;  but  cultivators  had  become  alive  to 
the  importance  of  a  more  sensible  mode  of  treatment — onbr 
keep  it  cool,  and  nothing  coild  be  more  easily  grown,  it 
would  then  flower  as  readily  as  the  least  shy-flowering  of 
the  race.    To  any  one  desirous  of  cultivating  a  particular 
genus  of  Orchids,  Dendrobium  alone  would  furnish  two  hun- 
dred species.    He  would  now  notice  a  small  box  of  beautiful 
cut  flowera,  which  had  just  come  from  Mr.  Day,  of  Totten- 
ham, among  which  were  Dendrobium  Farmeri,  a  Mexican 
Lycaste,  a  Cattleya,  a  Galeandra,  a  Leptotes,  a  Ccelogyne, 
and  Oncidium  nubigenum,  which  produced  spikes  a  yard  long 
and  grew  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet,  in  regions  of  snow 
and  hail,  and  even  frost,  teaching  the  lesson  that  a  vast 
number  of  Orchids  could  be  grown  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
temperature.    Before  leaving  Dendrobiums  he  must  notice  a 
new  species,  though  not  in  flower,  sent  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Parish 
to  Messrs.  Low,  and  which  was  called  senile,  being  covered 
with  white  hairs,  and  being  among  Orchids  what  the  Old 
Man  Cactus  was  among  that  family.     The  flowers  were 
golden  yellow,  and  he  (Mr.  Bateman)  had  no  doubt  that 
it  would  create  quite  a  furor  in  time.    Mr.  Bateman  then 
briefly  noticed  the  other  plants  shown,  among  which  were 
Chytroglossum  manicse-  leonis  and  auratum  from  Brazil,  and 
Hepatica  angulosa  from  Messrs.  Backhouse,  the  latter  not 
a  mere  variety,  but  a  new  and  (as  the  meeting  would  per- 
ceive), a  very  handsome  species,  and  which,   he  had  no 
doubt,  would  prove  perfectly  hardy,  as  he  saw  it  coming 
vigorously  in  bloom  after  standing  the  winter  in  North 
Staffordshire.    There  was  also  a  species  of  Phycella  from 
Messrs.  Backhouse,  the  orange  scarlet  flowers  of  which  were 
the  most  brilliant  colour  he  had  ever  seen  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  in  that  respect  far  exceeding  even  Lsolia  cinna- 
barina.     Bertolonia  margaritacca,  which  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Bull,  was  another  plant  of  great  beauty,  the  foliage 
being  sprinkled  all  over  as  if  with  pearls,  on  which  account 
it  had  received  its  name,  margaritacca.     Other  plants  of 
interest  were  Polygonatum  verticillatum,  Mr.  Bull's  Imanto- 
phyllum  miniatum  from  Natal,  a  variegated-leaved  Lily  of 
the  Valley  from  Mr.  Salter,  which  was  likely  to  be  very 
popular,  and  Ficus  Cooperi,  of  which  the  habitat  was  un- 
certain, but  it  had  probably  come  from  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago.    The  fruit  was  also  there,  but  it  had  not  been 
ascertained  whether  it  was  poisonous  or  not.    Though  Figs 
were  wholesome  in  general,  some  were  poisonous;  but  he 
hoped  that  some  zealous  horticulturist  would  come  forward 
in  the  interest  of  science,  and,  pro  bono  publico,  eat  the  Fig, 
and  so  settle  the  point.    The  Fruit  Committee,  whose  duty- 
it  was  to  taate  all  fruits  submitted  to  thom,  had  wanted  the 
courage  to  put  the  matter  to  the  test.    Mr.  Bateman  then 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  meeting  what  were  called 
branch  pots.    Among  Orchids  some  grew  in  the  clefts  of 
branches,  and  others  sent  roots  along  the  arms  of  trees. 
The  latter  would  not  grow  in  ordinary  pots,  and  were  there- 
fore kept  on  blocks  ;  but  after  a  few  years,  and  sometimes  a 
few  months,  a  fungus  appeared  which  destroyed  the  roots, 
and  it  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  shift  the  plants  to 
other  blocks.    With  large  plants  this  was  not  of  much  con- 
sequence, but  in  the  case  of  tender  Orchids  the  matter  was 
more  serious.    Having  a  scarce  Chytroglossum  to  remove, 
he  was  led  to  consider  whether  something  could  not  be 
invented  which  would  prevent  the  necessity  and  danger  of 
reblocking  so  frequently,  and  the  idea  occurred  to  him  of 
having  models  of  branches  of  trees  made  of  pottery,  and 
perforated  at  places ;  and  the  plants  which  he  had  tried  in 
such  branch  pots  had  succeeded  perfectly,  and  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  whifting  would  not  be  required  for 
many  years.    It  appeared,  however,  that  the  idea  of  em- 

, „, ploying  pottery  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  shifting  had  also 

•track  with  its  beanl^  that  he  wanted  to  purchase  it ;  and  I  occnrred  to  Mr.  Bucker,  for  on  going  to  his  place  he  found 
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plants  gpx)wiii(;  on  a  drain-tile.  Mr.  Bateman  stated  that 
the  blooms  of  the  Odontoglossum  pnlchellum,  shown  by  Mr. 
Bucker,  and  the  Camellias  shown  by  Mr.  Blandy,  had  been 
kindly  presented  by  these  gentlemen  to  be  ballotted  for  by 
the  ladies  present. 

With  re^^ard  to  the  Tuesday  meetings  he  wished  to  state 
that  they  had  no  connection  with  the  Saturday  shows,  the 
latter  were  for  miscellaneous  pliants ;  but  to  the  Tuesday 
meetings  anything  new  or  curious  should  be  sent.  These, 
it  hiad  been  arranged,  were  to  take  place  every  alternate 
Tuesday. 

The  meeting,  we  may  remark,  was  even  more  numerously 
attended  than  the  last,  and  the  observations  made  by  Mr. 
Bateman  were  listened  to  with  the  gp^-eatest  attention. 


WiKKLT  Show.  April  8th. — On  this  occasion  Mr.  Bull 
contributed  specimens  of  Drynaria  musicfolia,  Marattia 
elegans,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Gleichenia  flabellata,  and 
Athyrinm  Filix-foemina  sagittatum;  Messrs.  Lee,  stands  of 
cat  CamelliL«3;  Mr.  Ingram,  gardener  to  HerMaiesty,  Frog- 
more,  forced  Pinks  and  Koses,  Asparagus,  Mushrooms, 
French  Beans,  and  two  excellent  Pines  (Smooth  and  Prickly- 
leaved  Cayenne) ;  and  exhibitions  of  the  usual  character 
came  from  Messrs.  Lucking  and  Greeves. 

Her  Mt^esty,  accompanied  by  their  Royal  Highnesses  the 
Princesses  Helena  and  Louisa,  and  Prince  Alfred,  visited  the 
Giurdens  on  Thursday,  the  6th  inst. 


THE  EOYAIi   BOTANIC    SOCIETY'S  SECOND 
SPEING  SHOW.— Apbil  8th. 

Ths  day  was  lovely,  with  bright  sunshine  and  a  soft  mild 
atmosphere,  and,  as  if  in  rivalry,  the  Roses  had  put  on  their 
rich  robes  of  purple  and  scarlet — regal  colours  befitting  the 
queen  of  flowers — while  the  Azaleas,  Hyacinths,  and  Tulips 
were  clothed  in  all  the  magnificence  of  oriental  attire.  The 
glow  of  colour  which  the  tent  presented  was  brilliant  in 
the  extreme,  and  this,  coming  after  the  cold  and  cheerless 
weather  which  we  have  passed  through,  made  it  seem  as  if 
at  one  bound  we  had  sprung  from  winter  into  summer. 

In  Azaleas  Mr.  Turner  of  Slough,  as  usual,  stood  pre- 
eminent»  his  plants  being  covered  with  bloom,  but  having 
just  enough  of  foliage  apparent  to  relieve  a  blaze  of  colour, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  overpowering.  They 
consisted  of  Iveryana,  Holfordi,  Criterion,  Prince  Jerome, 
Flower  of  the  Day,  and  Empress  Eugenie.  Mr.  Williams  of 
Holloway  came  next  with,  among  others,  Delccta,  Countess 
of  Stamford,  rich  salmon  scarlet.  Rubra  plena,  and  Model. 
Messrs.  Lane  were  third,  and  they  likewise  contributed 
a  numerous  collection,  which  included  President  Claeys, 
Madame  Yerschaffelt,  Advance,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and 
other  recent  kinds,  and  many  others  older  and  better  known. 
Among  amateurs  Mr.  Todman,  gardener  to  R.  Hudson,  Esq., 
Clapham  Common,  Mr.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  Gold- 
smidt,  Bart.,  and  Mr.  Young,  Higbgate,  exhibited  plants  in 
good  bloom,  for  which  prizes  were  awarded  in  the  order  in 
which  these  exhibitors  are  named.  In  new  kinds  Mi*.  Turner 
was  first  with  Mars,  splendid  orange  scarlet,  Madame  A. 
Yerschaffelt,  pale  rose  bordered  with  white,  and  having 
crimson  spots,  and  Advance,  bright  rose,  another  fine  flower. 
Messrs.  Lane  came  next  with  the  two  last-named  and  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  a  large  flower,  rosy  crimson  with  violet  crimson 
spots ;  Mr.  Todman  being  third  with  Flag  of  Truce,  the 
best  of  its  class,  Prince  of  Orange,  a  beautiful  orange  red  o<f 
fine  form,  and  Madame  A.  Yerschaffelt. 

Of  Roses,  gorgeous  plants  in  pots  wore  furnished  by  Mr. 
W.  Paul  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son.  Among  those  particularly 
noticeable  wore  Victor  Vei  clier  with  immense  blooms,  Sena- 
teur  Yaisse,  liepaity  of  Waltham,  Jules  Margottin,  Mrs. 
William  Paul,  very  rich  in  colour,  PieiTC  Netting,  dark  red 
shaded  with  violet,  John  Hopper,  Paul  Delaraeillcray  fine 
glowing  colour,  Lo  Rhone,  Lord  Clyde,  Maurice  Bernardin, 
Noisette  Celine  Forcstior,  and  Teas  President,  Madame 
Willermoz,  Rubens,  Madame  de  St.  Joseph  in  splendid  bloom; 
Madame  Damazin,  with  a  profusion  of  its  salmon-coloured 
blooms ;  and  Marquise  do  Foucault.  Equal  prizes  were 
awarded  to  both  exhibitors ;  and  for  boxes  containing  very 
fine  out  blooms  of  the  above  and  numerous  other  varieties, 
Messrs-    Paul  &  Son  were  first,  and  Mr.  W.  Paul  second. 


the  latter  receiving  in  addition  a  first-claBB  certificate  for 
the  new  Tea  Rose  Marshal  Niel,  with  larg^,  deep  yellcnr, 
delightfully  fragrant  flowers,  a  variety  which  will  aoabtleas 
take  a  prominent  position  among  the  Roses  of  its  class.  A 
new  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  came 
from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son ;  the  colour  was  pale  pink,  with  a 
flush  of  rose  in  the  centre. 

Hyacinths  were  again  shown  in  large  collections  and 
in  flne  condition  by  Mr.  W,  Paul  and  Messrs.  Cutbash,  the 
latter  also  contributing  fine  collections  of  Early  Tulips  and 
Narcissus ;  whilst  Messrs.  £.  G.  Henderson  again  exhibited 
their  beautiful  Cyclamens.  Of  Cinerarias,  too,  there  were 
good  exhibitions  from  Messrs.  Dobson  and  Mr.  James,  of 
Isleworth.  The  best  were  Duke  of  Cambridge,  crimson 
self;  Lord  Elgin,  rosy  purple  self;  Snowflake,  white  with  a 
dark  disk ;  and  Miss  Smith,  white,  with  a  violet  blue  edge 
and  dark  disk.  Prizes  were  given  for  both  the  above  exhi* 
bitions  ;  and  Mr.  Marcham,  Hanwell,  had  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate for  Lord  Amberley,  a  large-fiowered,  rich,  violet  plum 
self. 

Miscellaneou?  fiowering  and  fine-foliaged  plants  were  exhi- 
bited by  Messrs.  Lee,  Williams,  Wheeler,  and  Young,  ^.-yvd 
comprised  Azaleas,  Hedaromas,  Eriostemon  buxifodinm, 
Epacrises,  Tethratheca  ericsefolia,  Yanda  tricolor.  Yuccas, 
Dracsenas,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Cyathea  Smithii,  Cordyline 
indivisa,  Maranta  zebrina,  and  Pandanus  javanicus  yarie- 
gatus.  Good  plants  of  fine-foliaged  Begonias  were  shown 
by  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Wheeler,  and  Mr.  Marcham,  but  did  not 
present  any  novelty.  Camellias  and  a  collection  of  Dracsenas 
came  from  Mr.  Bull ;  also  Achyranthes  Yerschaffelti,  which 
is  the  same  as  Iresine  Herbstii,  striped  Polygonatum  verticil- 
latum,  and  Bertolonia  margaritacea.  To  the  latter  a  first- 
class  certificate  was  given,  and  a  similar  award  was  made  tat 
Camellia  Bicolor  de  la  Reine,  delicate  rose  edged  with  white» 
a  very  promising  variety.  Mr.  Williams  had  first-class  cer- 
tificates for  Colocasia  long^oba,  described  in  our  Flonl 
Committee  report,  and  Alsophila  latebrosa,  with  g^raceftd 
spreading  fronds.  F.  J.  Graham,  Esq.,  Cranford,  likewise 
received  a  first-class  certificate  for  his  large-flowered  Russiaa 
Yiolet,  The  Czar,  which  has  been  previously  deecribed,  and 
to  show  the  difference  in  point  of  size  it  was  accompanied 
with  flowers  of  the  old  kind.  From  Mr.  Holland,  gardener 
to  R.  Peake,  Esq.,  Isleworth,  came  a  nice  ooUectioii  oi 
British  Ferns,  among  which  Asplenium  trichomanes  Harrovii, 
a  slender,  bright  green,  very  pretty  variety,  received  a  fint- 
class  certificate;  and  from  Mr.  Bartlett,  Hammersmith, 
some  pots  of  Lily  of  the  Yalley. 


M.\JS"ETTI  RECOLLECTIONS. 

I  BECEivBD  from  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Darlington,  the  fol- 
lo¥nng  Manetti  recollections  with  permission  to  make  nseof 
them : — 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  going  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
Manetti  Rose  stock.  I  am  always  pleased  with  your  interest- 
ing articles  on  Roses  and  Rose-growing.  The  Rose  has 
always  been  my  favourite  flower  for  upwards  of  fifhr 
years,  long  before  Perpetuals  and  Bourbons  appeareo. 
When  I  was  a  boy,  twelve  years  of  age,  I  went  into  the 
woods  adjoining  my  father*s  nursery  at  Yarm,  an4  bndded 
Briars  with  Roses.  1  am  now  in  my  sixty-fifth  year.  ITa/i 
it  it  not  been  for  the  Manetti  Rose  stock  one-tenth  of  the 
demand  for  Roses  could  not  have  been  supplied.  I  came  by 
the  stock  in  the  following  way.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Rivers. 
In  the  year  I842  I  left  the  Yarm  nursery,  and  went  to 
York,  and  took  some  nursery  ground.  Mr.  Thomas  Appleby 
also  commenced  at  York  in  the  same  year.  We  were, 
and  are  still,  on  friendly  terms.  We  at  that  time  pmchased 
all  our  now  Roses  of  Mr.  Rivers — the  dwarfs  worked  on  the 
Dog  Rose :  and  new  Roses  were  then  thought  a  great  treat  to 
get  hold  of  the  third  or  fourth  year  after  their  introduction 
(and  then,  perhaps,  they  wore  poor  stunted  plants),  at  from 
58.  to  7s.  6d.  each.  Grafting  was  not  then  thought  of,  and 
wo  had  to  wait  for  the  budding  season.  Half  a  doien  buds 
were  considered  a  fair  supply  for  a  new  Rose ;  and  then  we 
had  to  wait  three  or  four  years  before  we  could  supply  the 
demand  in  the  country.  What  will  the  ffentlemen  say  to 
this  who  condemn  the  Manetti  ?  When  Sir.  Birers  ^Jlad 
on  me  at  York  Mr.  Appleby  put  the  qnaitioii  to  li^w»,  'Is 
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"there  no  etook  upon  which  Boses  could  be  propagated 
qoioker  than  on  the  Briar  ? '  Mr.  Rivers  immediately  said 
(the  wofds  art  tm  f^reeh  in  my  mind  now  as  when  he  uttered 
them),  '^Wcdl,  I  have  a  stock  recommended  to  me  called 
Haaetti,  but  I  have  not  used  it  much,  and  therefore  I  can- 
not say."  We  ordered  100  each ;  and  then  the  third  year 
after  this,  when  Mr.  Rivers  called  again,  he  was  utterly 
astonished  at  the  g^rowth  of  the  Roses  on  the  ManettL  Mr. 
A|Kpleby  began  to  write  about  it,  and  sold  a  few  dozens  to 
the  trade.  I  tried  to  persuade  him  to  keep  quiet  only  for 
four  or  five  years,  and  we  should  both  make  a  fortune,  but 
he  would  not  wait.  I  kept  propagating  on  till  I  had  nearly 
100,000  of  it,  besides  sending  out  all  my  dwarf  Roses  upon 
it.  I  may  venture  to  say  th^t  I  have  made  jSIOO  a-year  by 
the  sale  of  this  stock  alone.  I  have  sold  it  as  low  as  40s. 
per  1000 ;  but  this  year  I  have  sold  none  under  80s.  per  1000 ; 
and  I  could  have  sold  50,000  since  I  disposed  of  all  I  had 
to  spare.  My  stock  next  year  will  be  immense.  I  keep  two 
boys  cutting  out  all  the  eyes,  to  prevent  suckers,  except  two 
eyes  at  the  top." 

I  have  never  seen  three  dozen  suckers  from  the  roots  in 
my  life.  Briar  Roses  are  very  troublesome  in  this  respect. 
The  Manetti  suckers  arc  from  the  stock.  Before  you  plant 
out  out  the  eyes,  and  tread  the  soil  hard  against  the  stock, 
and  you  will  not  be  troubled,  certainly  not  after  the  first 
year. — W.  P.  Badclifpe,  Tarrant  Rushton,  Blandford, 

STRAWBERRY  CULTURE. 

The  discussions  which  have  been  raised  about  La  Con- 
stante  afford  one  more  proof  of  the  strange  vagaries  of  the 
Strawberry.  Most  persons  agree  that  two  of  the  very  best 
sorts  are  Rivers's  Eliza  and  Carolina  Superba.  I  have  given 
both  these  sorts  ample  trial.  Of  the  quality  of  Eliza  there 
can  be  no  question ;  but  both  in  the  open  air  and  under 
glass  I  found  it  a  poor  bearer,  and  so  loth  to  put  forth  run- 
ners that  propagation  became  difficult.  As  to  Carolina 
Superba,  it  was  inferior  in  every  respect  to  both  its  reputed 
parents — namely,  British  Queen  and  Old  Pine.  On  the 
other  hand,  Old  Pino  and  Downton  are  usually  considered 
bad  bearers,  but  I  do  not  find  much  cause  to  complain  of 
them  in  this  respect. 

I  proposed  tb  a  wire  manufacturer  last  year  to  make  some 
protection  for  Strawberries  upon  the  principle  of  the  Pea 
TOotectors,  lately  brought  out  at  a  shilling  per  yard  run. 
He  said  they  would  be  too  expensive  for  general  use.  I  wish 
Mr.  Wills,  who  has  so  cleverly  made  the  curate's  vinery  to 
fold  up,  would  contrive  something  of  the  kind,  made  in  wire, 
for  Steawberries.  The  difficulty  of  stowing  such  things 
away  in  winter  is  as  great  a  drawback  as  first  cost. 

I  recommend  Strawbenies  to  be  cultivated  two  rows  in 
each  bed,  the  rows  18  inches  from  each  other,  the  plants 
1  foot  apart  in  each  row.  After  the  first  year's  fruitmg 
destroy  each  alternate  plant,  and  fruit  them  one  year  more. 
To  cover  such  a  bed  the  protectors  need  not  exceed  3  feet 
in  width,  and  15  inches  in  height  over  the  crowns  of  the 
plants  would  probably  be  sufficient. 

After  the  second  year's  fruiting  I  give  my  beds  one  year's 
rest  from  Strawberry  culture  by  planting  them  with  late 
Siberian  Broccoli.  These  are  off  the  succeeding  May,  and 
the  beds  arc  ready  to  receive  either  the  earliest  runners 
that  can  be  had  in  July,  or  any  of  the  preceding  autumnal 
runners  which  have  been  planted  in  a  reserve-k^.  These 
last,  however,  will  require  18  inches  from  plant  to  plant. 
— G.  S. 

P.S. — Allow  me  to  ask  if  Mr.  De  Jonghe  is  correct  when 
he  says  (page  233  of  your  Journal),  that  Strawberries  must 
not  be  removed  with  a  ball  ? 


MY  ORCHARD-HOUSE  ON  APRIL  7th. 

In  giving  a  few  words  of  record  I  have  stated  the  date, 
because  I  think  it  will  be  interesting  to  some  of  your 
readers  to  know  the  periods  of  the  blossoming  of  orchard- 
house  trees  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  and  by-and-by 
the  periods  of  the  ripening  of  the  fruit--«specially  so,  I 
thmk,  if  Mr.  Br^haut  will  add  a  date  to  his  few  pleasant 
words. 

My  Apricots,  which  have  been  masses  of  blossom  these 
ten  days  past,  have  now  set  their  frcdt  in  myriads.    I  am 


always  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  failure  of  Apricots  under 
glass  which  I  sometimes  hear  of,  for  here  they  cannot  be 
persuaded  to  fail,  every  tree,  however  small,  setting  quanti- 
ties of  fruit. 

I  read  in  Mr.  Fish's  "  Doings  "  of  bis  painting  bis  trees 
with  some  not  very  agreeable  composition,  and  of  the 
trouble  he  seems  to  be  in  witb  birds  out  of  doors  and 
brown  beetles  within.  I  presume  he  means  the  common 
brown  Peach  aphis  (Aphis  persicse).  and  I  feel  curious  to 
learn  why  he  calls  them  beetles.  I  suffer  but  little  from 
them,  for  in  my  large  house  full  of  old  frees,  which  is  never 
fumigated,  not  one  is  to  be  seen.  The  simple  remedy  used 
here,  4  oza.  of  quassia  chips,  and  4  ozs.  of  soft  soap,  to  a 
gallon  of  soft  water,  boiled  ten  minutes,  is  always  kept 
ready,  and  when  applied  with  a  brush  never  fails  to  nil 
them.  I  dislike  painting  the  trees,  it  so  spoils  the  beauty 
of  their  buds  and  blossoms. 

I  used  formerly  to  wash  my  trees  in  December  with  a 
wenk  infusion  of  Gishurst,  4  ozs.  to  the  gallon,  but  have 
now  ceased  to  do  so.  My  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  are 
now  in  full  bloom,  and  charming  objects  they  are.  It  may 
be  that  Mr.  Fish's  houses  are  old  and  confined,  which  is  the 
reason  he  is  so  troubled  with  insects. 

Birds  abound  here,  and  at  one  time  gave  me  much  trouble 
by  eating  the  buds  of  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Gooseberries  in 
winter  and  spring,  but  since  I  have  had  white  worsted 
twisted  round  the  ends  of  the  twigs,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
net,  with  meshes  2  or  3  feet  in  diameter,  not  a  bud  has  been 
touched.  I  should  like  Mr.  F.  to  tell  us  if  he  bas  tried  this 
should-be  preventive.  Perhaps  Bedfordshire  birds  are  more 
voracious  than  ours  of  Hertfordshire. 

I  almost  fear  I  must  complain  of  the  bees  which  throng 
to '  my  house  in  multitudes — for  this  reason,  they  are  so 
numerous  and  so  active  that  by  11  a.m.  all  the  pollem  ia 
clean  gathered  from  the  anthers,  and  the  little  fellows  are 
off  with  their  golden  balls  of  dust  attached  to  their  thighs. 
I  searched  yesterday  about  12  for  some  pollen  to  fer^ise 
with,  but  all  was  gone — ^yet  there  are  hundreds  of  Pesfih 
and  Nectarine  trees  in  the  house,  and  every  tree  crowded 
with  blossoms.  My  fear  is  that  the  pollen  will  be  deared 
off  before  it  has  done  its  office.  Oddly  enough,  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  stock  of  bees  in  the  neighbourhood. — ^T.  R. 


LA   CONSTANTE  STRAWBERRY. 

Having  grown  La  Constante  three  years  I  may,  perhi^, 
be  allowed  to  add  a  word  or  two  to  the  discussion  going  on 
in  your  pages  as  to  the  merits  of  this  fine  Strawberry.  In 
the  first  place  I  consider  it  thoroughly  hardy. 

Mine  is  a  cold  soil,  becoming  sodden  and  sticky  in  wet 
weather  and  very  hard  and  dry  in  time  of  drought,  but  I 
have  not  as  yet  found  La  Constante  suffer  from  either  heat 
or  cold.  It  is  not  a  strong,  but  it  is  a  healthy-growing 
variety,  and  runs  enough,  and  soon  enough  to  satisfy  me. 
In  this  latter  respect  it  would  not,  I  dare  say,  satisfy  a 
nurseryman  who  wanted  to  obtain  a  large  stock  quickly.  |t 
certainly  is  not  soon  over ;  on  the  contrary,  it  continoes  a 
long  time  in  bearing.  The  fruit  is  not  what  I  should  call 
large,  but  it  is  of  a  fair  size,  and  very  handsome,  and  true  to 
what  I  may  call  its  typical  shape. 

As  for  flavour,  in  my  humble  opinion,  no  Strawberry 
approaches  it,  even  British  Queen,  and  I  am  borne  out  in 
this  opinion  by  some  friends  who  tasted  it  here  when  Hneiy 
came  to  see  my  Roses  last  June.  I  do  not,  however,  think 
it  can  be  called  a  heavy  cropper.    To  sum  up,  I  think  that 

1.  It  is  a  variety  of  healthy,  though  moderate,  growth. 

2.  It  is  perfectly  hardy. 

3.  It  runs  suffioiently. 

4.  It  is  fair-sized  and  very  handsome. 

5.  It  is  unsurpassed  in  flavour. 

6.  It  lasts  a  long  time  in  bearing ;  bnt, 

7.  It  is  not  a  heavy  cropper. 

Mr.  Raddyffe  says  it  wocdd  be  a  g^ood  parent  to  raise  seed- 
lings from.  Will  he  be  so  kind  as  to  suggest  which  Gross  he 
would  prefer? — the  pollen  of  La  Constante  to  President,  or 
vice  versd.  I  made  a  number  of  crosses  last  year,  anumgst 
others  La  Constante  and  Filbert  Pine,  using  the  latter  as 
the  seed-bearer.  I  should  be  glad  of  any  hints  on  this 
subject. — ^P. 
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[  April  11,  Mi. 


CONSTEUCTION  OP  A  PINE  STOVE. 


Haying  the  intention  during  this  summer  to  build  a 
firniting  Pine-stove,  the  idea  has  occurred  to  me,  that  as 
the  buUding  of  such  houses  has  not  been  much  discussed  of 
late,  you  might,  perhaps,  be  induced  to  publish  my  plans, 
amd  that  by  this  means  others  who  had  the  like  intention 
might  meet  me  in  the  same  spirit,  or,  failing  these,  some 
one  of  more  matured  knowledge  would,  perhaps,  tell  me 
where  the  weak  points  in  my  plans  are.  Building  hothouses 
is  not  to  be  undertaken  lightly,  especially  when  there  is  an 
intention  of  deviating  from  established  forms. 

I  will  try  not  to  enter  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  Pine 
i-  Apple  any  farther  than  is  necessary  to  explain  my  views,  as 


I  cannot  lay  claim  to  having  it  at  my  finger-ends,  much 
less  can  I  point  to  the  prizes  I  have  won ;  Boffioe  it  to  nj 
I  am  only  forming  the  plans  of  what  ia  to  be  my  first  fimit- 
ing-house. 

Let  us  commence  with  the  clear  understandin^r  thAt  what 
I  want  is  a  house  capable  of  ripening  Pines  at  any  period  of 
the  year ;  and  therefore  one  in  whioh  a  summer  hea^  cannot 
be  kept  up  in  spite  of  any  weather,  I  most  oonsider  does 
not  come  up  to  my  standaid.  The  next  point  is  the  cost  (^ 
erection.  This  I  cannot  go  into,  even  i£  desirable,  but  I 
think  I  can  make  my  idea  dear  enough  without  doing  so. 
I  will  take  instead  the  size  of  houses  required  to  give  a 
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fixed  number  of  square  feet  of  pit  room ;  in  my  plan  tliere 
are  1351.  See  ground  plan  No.  1.  The  house  is  50  feet 
long  and  48  feet  wide,  and  in  it  there  are  four  beds — 
Two  are  44  ft.  X  7  feet     =308    x2=616^_,35,  ^ 

Two  are  42  ft.  X  8  fb.9in.  =  367i  x  2  =735  >  ""  ^^^^  ^^^^^  "* 

Flan  No.  2  is  a  lean-to  193  feet  long  by  14  feet  wide,  the 
one  bed  is  187  feet  x  7  feet  =  1309  square  feet.  I  have 
given  it  the  advantage  of 
a  half  span,  but  when  the 
back  wall  is  reduced  by 
this  means  to  8  feet  high 
it  is  still  evident  to  all 
that  the  expense  would  be 
too  great. 

P&n  No.  3  is  that  of  a 
span-roofed  house  100  feet 
long  and  24  wide ;  in  this 
there  are  two  beds  94  feet 
x7feet  =  658x2=  1316 
square  feet.  This  house, 
yoa  will  see,  I  have  made 
twice  the  length  and  half  < 
the  width  of  mine;  and  [ 
the  height,  by  the  dotted 
line,  from  the  top  of  the 
beds  to  the  apex  is  6  feet. 

Thus  the  choice  as  re- 
gards cost  rests  between 
Nos.  1  and  3,  but  I  am 
afraid  I  must  throw  out 
No.  3,  because  it  would 
be  next  to  impossible  to 
keep  up  the  required  heat 
by  30^  or  more  during  such 
cold  windy  days  as  we  have 
had  of  late.  No.  lis  nearly 
square:  therefore,  as  the 
wind  only  blows  on  one 
side  at  once,  it  cannot 
have  more  than  60  feet  in 
length  exposed  to  its  action.  No.  3  exposes  double  that  length. 
Again :  No.  1  has  four  spans  of  12  feet  each.  No.  3  one  of 
24  feet.  For  a  12-feet  span  the  roof  should  rise  3  feet  above 
the  sides,  and  for  a  24-feet  span  6  feet.  No.  3  then,  in  addi- 
tion, exposes  100  feet  by  3,  or  300  square  feet  of  roof  to  the 
direct  action  of  the  wind  more  than  No.  1.  K  any  one  knows 
of  saoh  a  house  that  can  be  kept  up  to  my  standard  of  90^ 
in  any  weather,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  how  many  rows  of 
pipes  it  has.  I  am  proposing  to  give  mine  six  rows  next  to 
eaoh  side,  and  fonr  rows  in  each  path,  making  twent<y-four 
rows  in  all  of  four-inch  piping. 

I  will  now  take  the  question  of  bottom  heat,  and  I  think 
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it  is  one  that  hasp  been  much  neglected.  I  have  often  seen 
in  your  paper  and  elsewhere  plans  given  of  houses  that  tie 
supposed  to  be  good,  after  this  fSuhion :  in  a  seven-foot  pit 
four  rows  of  four-inch  pipes  covered  with  rubble,  and  above 
the  rubble  the  pit  is  ^ed  with  plunging  material,  the 
bottoms  of  the  pots  coming  within  a  foot  of  these  pipes. 
Now,  in  a  seven-foot  pit  there  is  only  room  for  three  rows  of 

large  fhiiting  plants,  so 
these  pluits  have  onefonr- 
inoh  pipe anda  third  each. 
Mr.  Eivers  tdd  us  a  short 
time  since  the  heat  he 
supposed  he  obtained  for 
his  pot  Vines  by  standing 
them  on  a  bare  four-inch 
pipe ;  I  do  not  remember 
it  now,  but  I  think  it  was 
mndtk  more   than   Pine- 

fowers  would  like  to  use. 
therefore  can  odIj  oon- 
dude  that  by  thisplan  the 
1^  heat  is  lost;  ana  I  have 
^  a  very  strong  opinion  that 
CQ  if,  instead  of  these  fonr 
rows  of  pipes  being  buried 
in  the  rubble,  two  of  them 
were  put  under  flags  or  a 
four-and-a-half-inch  brick 
arch,  they  would  ""give  a 
bottom  heat  of  lOCT  with- 
out any  assistance  from 
plunging  material ;  bat  I 
think  there  is  yet  another 
mistake— a  pipe  is  not 
veiy  hot  if  when  water  is 
poured  over  it  no  atcAin  is 
^ven  off;  and  will  not 
these  pipes,  if  thej  axe 
hot  enough  to  do  any 
good,  from  this  oanse  oon- 
tinually  tend  to  spoil  the  drainage,  even  if  th^  do  no  harm 
to  the  roots  of  the  plants  P — G.  H. 

[In  accordance  with  your  wish,  we  will  add  a  fev  vtmarks 
just  as  they  occur  to  us. 

1.  Your  plan.  No.  1,  consisting  of  a  space  48  fiati  bf  60^ 
divided  into  four  spans,  and  four  beds  below  these  apaB%  i^ 
we  think,  new  as  applied  to  Pine-beds,  but  the  idea  is  not 
new  so  far  as  combining  different  spans,  even  if  each  ahoald 
form  a  distinct  house,  as  descriptions  of  sooh  hooMs  at 
Messrs.  Lanes',  in  previous  volames,  would  teeUiy.  SeotioiMi 
of  similar  houses  were  also  given  in  "Tbe  Heatliig  MmntSL'* 
That,  however,  does  not  render  your  plea  lew  fleriiiWt 
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One  mdvantage  yon  will  derive  is  the  uniform  depth  of  your 
beds  under  each  8paa»  to  that  the  light  will  play  on  ooth 
gidea  alike.  Three  feet  in  depth  will  be  .ample,  with  pipes 
bdow  for  heating,  whether  yon  use  plunging  materiid  or 
soiL  and  provided  the  pipes  are  not  f£r  from  &e  pots  we  do 
not  think  it  matters  what  you  cover  them  with.  We  should 
think  three  pipes  in  each  bed  ample. 

S.  The  side  walls,  brick  3  feet  and  glass  2  feet,  being  5  feet, 
the  height  to  the  apex  8  feet,  and  the  height  to  the  gutter 
between  the  ridges  5  feet,  a  tall  man  could  not  walk  up- 
right even  along  your  central  pathways.  They  ought  to  be 
at  least  a  foot  more  in  height  and  the  apex  or  ridges  in 
proportion.  This  will  necessitate  a  greater  surface  of  glass, 
and  thus  so  fiur  interfere  with  your  calculations.  It  would 
be  premature  to  say  anything  as  to  how  the  house  and  roof 
are  to  be  braoed,  &c.,  but  stout  side  walls  are  a  great  advan- 
tage in  this  respect. 
3.  In  your  plan.  No.  3,  there  would  be  more  glass  for  the 


space  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  wind;  and  though 
piercdng  winds  tell  much  in  cooling  the  glass  they  come 
but  seldom,  whilst  in  cold  and  frosty  weather  there  is  a 
continual  radiation  of  heat,  unless  when  a  Inright  sun  is 
shining  on  it,  and  then  the  heat  inside  will  be  more  equable 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  atmospheric  air  enclosed. 
The  ndge  in  No.  3  might  also  be  a  foot  lower  without  detri- 
ment. If  the  central  pathway  were  3^  feet,  as  in  No.  I,  and 
the  addition  put  to  the  beds,  you  would  have  nearly  100  feet 
moie.  By  making  two  spans  of  tbe  roof  of  No.  3,  it  would 
be  just  the  same  as  the  half  of  No.  1,  and  the  side  walls 
would  give  strength  to  the  structure.  Tou  certainly  gain 
in  your  proposed  arrangement  of  one  large  house,  in  saving 
one  pathway.  So  far  as  radiation  of  heat  is  concerned,  the 
mere  form  of  the  roof  enclosing  a  similar  space  is  of  but 
little  consequence. 

4.  If  such  a  large  house  were  to  be  entirely  filled  with 
fruiting  plants  about  the  same  stage,  we  could  see  no  ob- 
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jection  to  it ;  but  if  different  beds  contained  plants  in  different 
stages  of  growth,  we  would  rather  prefer  being  able  to  give 
them  different  treatment  as  respects  temperature  and  at- 
mospheric moisture.  In  such  a  case  the  hipped  lean-to  of 
No.  2,  or  the  span  or  rather  double  span-roof  of  No.  3,  with 
several  divisions  in  the  100-feet  leng^,  would  please  us 
better.  That  is  no  reason,  however,  why  you  should  not 
carry  out  your  own  proposed  plan. 

5.  Some  thirty  years  ago  we  helped  to  manage  a  house 
for  Vines  and  Fines  very  much  the  same  as  your  section  of 
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No.  3,  only  it  was  some  3  feet  higher  at  the  apex,  and  the 
central  path  was  elevated  so  as  to  be  about  1  foot  below  the 
stone  curb  of  the  Pine-beds.  The  Vines  were  brought  in 
below  the  wall  plate  at  each  side.  The  house  was  heated 
by  a  flue  on  each  side,  and  also  by  another  beneath  the 
central  pathway.  The  side  flues  were  only  worked  in  severe 
weather  in  winter,  for  fear  of  starting  the  Vines.  When 
the  Vines  were  started  all  were  put  in  action.  The  house 
was  kept  at  very  nearly  60*  by  means  of  the  centre  flue, 
bottom  heat  being  given  by  tan,  and  Pines  did  weU  as  suc- 
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cessions,  and  fine  Grapes  were  also  obtained.  Hot  water 
was  just  then  becoming  popular.  The  gardener  was  cele- 
brated as  a  Pine  grower,  but  rarely  or  never  did  the  fruiting 
Pines  in  a  low  house  like  No.  2,  have  90®  from  artificial  heat 
in  winter.  A  rise  from  sun  heat  was  a  different  affair.  We 
certainly  would  not  have  kept  such  a  house,  as  section  No.  8, 
at  90^,  in  such  weather  as  we  have  lately  had ;  but  in  very 
cold  nights  we  would  have  been  satisfied  witii  20"  or  even 
30"  lees.  We  should  hesitate  to  give  any  plants  90**  for  a 
continuance,  or  as  a  standard,  in  dark  winter  weather. 

6.  With  these  hints  and  modifications  kept  in  mind,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  No.  1  and  No.  8  alteied  will  answer 
weD,  especially  where  coals  are  cheap  and  good.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  think  that  old-£uhioned  No.  2  is  rather 
summarily  dismissed,  especiaUy  on  the  question  of  cost. 
We  presume  this  refers  to  the  eight-feet  wall  at  the  back, 
though  that  might  be  lower.  First  cost  is  not  always  a  loss. 
In  odd  districts,  and  where  friel  firom  carriage  is  expensiira, 
suek  a  honae  would  be  decidedly  the  most  economicaL    If 


partly  sunk — say  2  feet  under  the  ground  level,  it  would 
be  less  exposed  to  the  wind.  If  on  high  ground  in  these 
circumstances  we  would  even  dispense  with  the  hip  roof  at 
the  back,  and  have  all  the  glass  facing  the  south,  or  have 
only  a  short  Mp  for  gaining  room,  and  lessening  the  height 
of  tiie  wall.  Tne  front  path  shown  is  very  usefril,  but  with 
double  sashes  for  the  width,  that  path  might  be  dispensed 
with,  and  all  from  the  pathway  to  the  front  wall  turned  into 
a  bed,  and  the  front  rows  be  looked  to  from  the  outside. 
This,  with  a  S^feet  pathway,  would  increase  the  amount 
of  available  space  in  the  bed  by  frdly  3  feet,  making  it  10 
instead  of  7.  Such  a  house,  especially  if  sunk  a  little,  oonld 
be  more  easily  kept  at  a  moist  heat  when  necessary,  than  a 
house  glass  on  all  sides.  In  such  a  low  house  without  a 
front  path,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  very  fine  Pines  were 
grown  at  Trentham.  The  question  as  to  first  cost  in  snoh 
nouses  is  of  less  importaace  than  the  advantage  of  abun- 
dant light  from  glass  on  all  sides,  and  as  that  will  be  affected 
by  the  after-ooiuniniption  and  oof  t  of  ftieL^B.  F.] 
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WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  POSITION  FOE 
FOECING  STEAWBEEEIES  ? 

Thb  excellent  and  practical  notes  on  this  subject,  at 
paf^e  189,  by  your  esteemed  correspondent  Mr.  Ingrain  in- 
duce me  to  offer  a  few  additional  observations  deduced 
from  my  own  experience.  Mr.  Ingram  endorses  my  views 
generally  on  forcing  Strawberries,  and  agrees  with  me  as  to 
the  essentials  for  their  successful  growth — viz.,  light  or  close 
proximity  to  the  glass,  and  ample  ventilation — air  above, 
below,  and  all  round  the  plants — to  which  Mr.  Ingram  adds, 
"  the  roots  should  always  be  kept  cool  and  moist." 

Thongh  identical  in  our  views  on  the  subject,  we  differ  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  securing  these  conditions.  I,  like  Mr. 
Ingram,  was  led  to  the  idea  of  having  shelves  fixed  on  the 
roofs  of  nouses  for  forcing  Strawberries  from  "  finding  that 
Strawberries  always  succeeded  on  Ehelves  placed  in  the 
front  of  lean-to  houses  close  to  where  the  roof-lights  rested 
on  the  front  supporting  plate,  and  where  a  little  air  con- 
stantly entered ;  at  the  same  time  the  pot  was  shaded  from 
the  sun  by  the  thickness  of  the  plate."  This  was  one  rea- 
son, but  another  very  forcible  one  was  that  plants  on  a  back 
shelf,  where  they  received  more  light,  a  little  air  constantly 
entering,  and  the  pots  receiving  a  little  warmth  from  the  sun, 
were  found  to  do  better  than  those  on  the  front  shelf  from 
December  to  March,  when  the  objections  raised  by  Mr.  In- 
gram as  to  the  sun's  rays  acting  on  the  pots  and  destroying 
or  injuring  the  roots  came  into  force  and  reversed  the  case, 
the  plants  on  the  front  shelf  being  the  best  after  Febiuary. 

Acting  on  experience,  and  there  being  a  deficiency  of  ac- 
commodation for  Strawberry  plants,  I  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  furnishing  a  house  with  shelves  suspended  like  the 
front  shelves  from  the  roof.  An  early  vinery  being  then 
empty  and  awaiting  the  planting  of  the  Vines  in  spring,  the 
Strawberries  were  placed  on  the  shelves  in  December,  and 
the  result  wan  a  crop  of  Black  Prince  Strawberries  in  March. 
In  that  mor.th  the  Vines  were  planted,  and  the  shelves  re- 
occupied  with  Strawberries.  These  did  not  afford  so  good 
a  crop  as  the  first,  though  the  advanced  season  was  more  in 
their  favour.  Mr.  Ingram  very  appropriately  describes  the 
cause — "  the  scorching  effects  of  the  sun  in  the  bright  drying 
weather  of  March "  and  April  had  done  the  mischief.  The 
shelves  answering  so  well  for  the  first  crop,  more  were  ob- 
tained and  fixed  on  the  roof  of  a  span-roofed  house,  having 
the  ends  due  north  and  south,  and  the  plants  in  this  afforded 
a  good  crop.  The  only  reason  that  could  be  assigned  was, 
that  the  srn's  rays  did  not  heat  the  pots  so  much  as  in  the 
lean-to,  they  not  receiving  the  direct  mid-day  sun,  the 
foliage  affording  the  pots  a  slight  shade,  and  in  the  after- 
noon or  morning  the  sun  was  not  so  powerful  as  to  injure 
the  plants. 

Deciding  according  to  the  evidence  in  these  cases  the 
plants  can  neither  have  too  much  light  nor  too  sunny  a 
situation  from  December  to  March,  a  lean-to  being  then 
the  best  j  but  after  February  they  can  have  too  sunny  a 
position,  unless  prompt  measures  be  taken  to  protect  the 
pots,  which  being  done,  too  much  light  cannot  be  given. 
A  span-roofod  house  is  then  the  best. 

nnie  shelves  being  moveable,  and  capable  of  being  fixed 
in  any  house  not  filled  with  its  regular  occupants,  they 
can  be  put  up  in  any  house  securing  the  conditions  which, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  are  best  suited  for  the 
plants ;  but  if  there  be  no  greater  objection  to  them  than 
that  of  the  exposure  of  the  pots  to  the  drying  and  heating 
effects  of  the  sun,  that  difficulty  is  easily  surmounted  by 
having  a  quai'ter-inch  board  nailed  on  the  side  of  the  shelves 
sufficiently  high  to  protect  them.  I  have  found  this  answer 
the  same  purpose  as  the  front  supporting  plate,  protecting 
the  pots  trom  the  sun,  and  keeping  them  cool  and  moist,  at 
the  same  timo  preventing  the  drying  influences  of  the  in- 
creased current  of  air  necessary  to  keep  down  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  house. 

I  do  not  til  ink  there  was  any,  if  much,  difference  between 
the  plants  on  the  shelves  in  the  centre  of  the  house  and  those 
on  the  shelves  close  to  where  fresh  air  was  admitted,  the 
produce  being  equally  good  on  all,  though  those  on  the  shelves 
near  the  openings  did  not,  perhaps,  afford  the  same  quantity 
and  quality  of  fruit  that  they  would  have  done  had  the 
leoessity  for  giving  air  been  less.  That  such  was  the  case 
a  -uar-r  liVoiy  fn   T  fnxivt/^  ths*  '"'^o  shelvcs  placed  under  the 


apex  of  a  span-roofed  house  did  not  yield  one-half  the  fruit 
produced  on  two  shelves  placed  along  the  sides  by  the  front 
supporting  plates,  where  the  fresh  air  entered  the  hooae, 
there  being  no  ventilation  at  the  top,  which  is  the  case  with 
many  orchard-houses,  and  is,  I  think,  a  mistake;  for  what 
is  the  good  of  ventilation  if  foul  air  be  not  displaced  hj 
fresh  ?  I  think  the  Strawberry-house  at  Enville,  figured  it 
page  354  of  Vol.  VII.,  open  to  this  objection ;  though  the 
roof  is  only  a  half-span,  that  part  at  top  formed  by  the  back 
lights  must  constantly  be  surcharged  with  the  impurities  of 
the  house  carried  there  by  the  ascending  heat,  for  which  there 
is  no  escape.  The  span-roofed  house  above  Eluded  to  having 
been  altered  so  that  fresh  air  was  admitted  or  foul  air  let 
out,  after  that  the  plants  were  better  there  than  on  the 
side  shelves. 

If  a  house  could  bo  exclusively  devoted  to  the  forcing  of 
Strawberries  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  a  stage  as  in  the 
house  at  Enville,  the  room  being  employed  for  forwarding 
plants  for  flowering  in  winter ;  but  it  is  open  to  the  objections 
raised  by  Mr.  Ingram,  and  unless  a  house  of  the  kind  were 
unoccupied  or  could  be  spared  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
erect  such  for  forcing  Strawberries,  for  whilst  building  or 
constructing  a  Strawberry-house  it  would  be  as  well  to  have 
one  calculated  to  meet  aU  the  demands  of  the  plants.  The 
requirements  in  forcing  Strawberries  are  close  proximity  to 
the  glass,  without  being  so  near  as  to  scorch  them,  a  little 
air  at  all  times,  and  a  cool  moist  situation.  These  con- 
ditions arc  secured  in  all  their  integrity  in  none  of  the  usual 
structures  found  in  gardens,  and  cannot  be  unless  a  house 
is  constructed  on  purpose,  which  is  what  I  believe  Mr.  In- 
gram has  done,  and  found  to  answer  perfectly,  adding 
another  benefit  from  a  family  that  has  done  much  for  horti- 
culture.— G.  Abbey. 


DEVONIEJS^SIS  EOSE  vkmus  CLIMBING 

DEVONIENSIS. 

Pebmit  me  to  say  a  few  more  words  on  our  old  favourite 
Bose.  Mr.  Curtis  still  thinks  this  is  a  distinct  variety  from 
the  old  one ;  he  says  during  his  rambles  he  met  witii  it  in 
several  places.  Can  Mr.  Curtis  bring  proof  that  the  plaatfl 
he  saw  were  planted  previous  to  1858?  if  so,  from  whom 
were  they  obtained  ?  I  believe  all  the  climbing  ones  have 
been  obtained  from  plants  sent  out  by  me  in  1858.  I  am 
only  surprised  that  Mr.  Curtis  should  want  the  public  to 
believo  that  his  is  distinct.  If  his  variety  that  he  says  he 
so  improved  upon  is  distinct,  why  should  he  have  written 
to  me  some  few  months  since  requesting  to  be  supplied  with 
1000  plants  ?  If  Mr.  Curtis  in  his  rambles  will  kin<Uy  pay  me 
a  visit  I  will  show  him  the  parent  plant,  which  is  soaroely 
18  inches  high,  but  the  offspring  are  growing  as  wild  as  any 
of  the  Ayrshire  Eoses  in  the  heart  of  this  city. — Saxubl 
Pavitt,  Rose  Cottage,  Bathvnck,  Bath. 


KEEPING  FOE  A  YEAE  EANUNCULUS  AND 
ANEMONE  TUBEES  UNPLANTED. 

I  WAS  spending  the  winter  at  Naples  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  when  I  became  acquainted  with  the  gardener  at  the 
Eoyal  Palace  of  Capo-di-Monte.  At  the  time  of  whiek  I 
write  there  were  some  Eanunculuses  coming  into  bloom,  md 
the  size  of  the  flowers  surprised  me,  they  being  very  muMch 
larger  than  any  I  had  ever  seen  at  home.  I  was  inibrmed  bj 
the  gardener,  that  to  obtain  large  flowers  the  roots  shonla 
be  kept  dry  for  a  whole  year  before  being  planted,  tlial^  in 
fact,  they  should  be  planted  only  in  alternate  jeazs.  On 
returning  home  I  reported  this  to  my  own  garaener,  iibo, 
with  evident  pity  for  my  ignorance,  told  me  &at  if  kept  dry 
for  so  long  they  would  not  start  at  all  when  planted. 

Two  years  later  I  was  at  Bome,  and  in  making  mj  way 
from  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  to  Uie  CuluBStinii, 
I  came  across  a  nursery  garden,  in  which  there  was  a  fine 
collection  of  my  old  Italian  acquaintances,  the  i^ant  Baanii- 
oulus.  On  a  second  visit,  I  Ibund  the  ow]ier»  and  imm#> 
diately  questioned  him  about  this  systwa  of  zeMatt  Ike 
roots.  The  nurseryman  told  me  that  he  was  «  natife  ol 
Hamburgh,  and  had  been  brought  to  Bobm  to  take  cliaiga  of 
some  noble's  villa.   In  his  own  conntiy,  BainuioaliUifgiO'wtiV 
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WM  a  Bpeoiali^  lie  ma  well  aoqiudnted  with,  and  when  he 
fiat  ^"*o  to  Borne  he  ooold  not  belieye  in  the  snooess  of  a 
afiiim  under  which  the  roots  were  so  long^  kept  dry.    He 
had  been  obliged,  however,  to  acknowledge  himself  wrong, 
fl^^  he  asmied  me  as  a  &ot,  that  even  in  the  dry  climate  of 
Italy  the  roots  were  not  damaged  by  the  year's  rest,  and 
that  when  so  rested  they  proda^  larger  flowers  than  when 
piftMt^  every  year.    I  have  an  old  book  translated  from  the 
Dutch,  and  published  in  London  in   1711,  entitled  "The 
Dutch  Gardener,"  by  Henry  Van  Oosten.    In  it  I  find  it  re- 
commended to  keep  Anemone  plants  a  year  without  plant- 
ing when  you  wish  to  obtain  seed ;  but  it  is  not  said  that 
iiiia  makes  any  difference  in  the  size  of  the  flower.    Among 
your  readers  and  correspondents  there  may,  perhaps,  be 
some  who  have  tried  the  system  of  giving  a  long  rest  to 
Ranunculus  and  Anemone  tubers.    If  such  there  be,  a  com- 
munication of  their  success  in  growing  their  plants,  would, 
I  doubt  not,  to  many  of  your  readers,  be  as  interesting  as  it 
would  be  tCH— MoNTicoLA. 


SPRING  LONGINGS. 

toiXL  I  be  trespassing  ?    May  I  be  permitted  to  shift  my 
attentions  to  the  gardening  side  of  "Our  Journal ?  "   Well, 
our  good  friend,  "  WiLTsmas  Eectob,"  sots  me  the  example. 
Why,  should  I  not?     Living  in  and  loving  intensely  the 
country,  of  course,  I  care  a  little  for  gardening  too ;  and  all, 
I  expect,  who  live  in  the  country  long  for  spring !     When 
Nature  is  clothed  in  her  gay  attire  we  rcgoice,  and  though 
some  of  us  may  revel  in  snow,  yet  our  delightful  season  is 
certainly  not  winter.    I  presume,  then,  that  almost  every 
lover  of  the  country  sympathises  with  your  valued  corre- 
spondent on  that  score.  I  will  plead  guilty  to  ardent  longing, 
almost  like  that  of  the  Swiss,  when  banished  from  his  be- 
loved country.    Yet  we  are  not  all  alike.    A  few  days  back 
I  met  an  old  keeper,  who  is  very  fond  of  and  a  capital  hand  at 
gardening.  I  began  sympathisingly  shrugging  my  shoulders 
at  the  frost,  and  intimating  my  extreme  contempt  for  the 
much  vaunted  old-fashioned  winter.    His  quick  reply  was, 
"  It's  beauUful  weather,  when  it's  gone  we  shall  have  every- 
thing in  its  right  place."    Well,  "  WiLTSHua  Rector  "  and 
his  brother  and  sister  spring-longers,  may  take  what  com- 
fort they  can  from  the  old  keeper's  words;  but  I  cannot 
help  feeling,  that  getting  to  the  right  place  is  awfu'  cauld 
wark. 

Ugh !  it  was  bitter  again  this  morning,  warm  in  the  sun- 
shine; but  just  put  your  nose  beyond  that  cottage.  Oh! 
iiin't  it  delightfully  cutting,  quite  refreshing,  that  sharp 
north-easter,  which  is  keeping  us  all  in  "  the  right  place." 
[This  was  written  some  days  ago.]  I  thought  of  my  Hepa- 
ticas.  Primroses,  and  early  chickens,  and  felt  for  them  all, 
especially  the  latter.  Talking  of  Primroses,  I  have  a  lot  of 
roots  that  never  see  the  sun  till  late  in  the  afternoon.  They 
have  been  picked  by  my  in-door  chickens  out  of  the  hedges ; 
they  are  the  most  kindJy  roots,  they  generally  commence  to 
throw  up  blooms  late  in  the  autumn,  and  they  keep  on  in 
straggling  flower  through  the  winter — now  apparently  the 
very  lite  crushed  out  of  them  by  the  frost;  now  inches  deep 
in  snow ;  and  then,  again,  erect,  most  pleasant  to  the  eye, 
and,  even  in  spite  of  the  north-easters,  harbingers  whisper- 
ing of  spring.  Yet  winter  has  its  charms.  I  do  not  know 
that  a  snowstorm  has,  at  least  not  to  myself;  there  is  no 
guarding;  nsrainst  the  flakes,  driven  under  your  throat  now, 
the  hand  lilted  to  move  the  same  and  there  are  two  or  three 
flakes  down  your  neck.  It  is  just  the  same  in  our  outhouses, 
any  cracks  and  in  drives  the  snow ;  but,  after  it  is  down  and 
whilst  it  maintains  its  pristine  whiteness,  it  has  beauties 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  our  friend,  "Wiltshire  Rector," 
has  depicltfd  his  beautiful  neighbourhood  in  its  wintry 
dress;  it  differed  somewhat  from  mine,  hence  my  letter. 
"  Wiltshire  Ivectou  "  tells  us  of  poets  who  described  in 
vi\id  language  scenes  they  never  saw.  That  may  be  easy 
and  comes  natural  to  them.  My  difficulty  is  far  greater — 
vis.,  to  describe  what  I  did  see,  that  I  will  endeavour  to  do, 
but  I  shall  do  scant  justice  to  the  scene. 

On  *'  Wiltshire  Rector's  "  penny-reading  night,  I  sup- 
pose, it  thawed  here ;  the  increased  temperature  melted  all 
the  snow  that  remained  on  the  branches,  soon  it  rained, 
freezing  as  it  feU.    Before  morning  the  wind  rose  to  a  gale. 


and  those  who  lived  near  woods  or  plantations  tell  me  the 
cracking  and  snapping  of  large  branches  was  terrible,  and 
certainly  the  havoc  was  somewhat  nnnsnaL  Nearly  tiia 
first  object  that  caught  my  eye  was  the  top  of  a  Fir  tree 
from  the  neighbouring  plantation,  8  or  10  feet  snapped  clean 
off,  and  sent  fiying  some  20  yards.  Several  brothers  shured 
the  same  fate;  but  Elm,  Ash,  and  Beech,  all  alike  suffered; 
huge  limbs  that  made  respectable  trees  were  laid  low,  others 
hanging  perilously  aloft.  All  our  trees  were  covered  thickly 
with  dear  ice  nearly  half  an  inch  thick.  This  not  only  added 
to  the  weight,  but  appeared  to  render  the  branches  more 
brittle ;  they  would  not  bend,  and  so  they  broke  when  the 
wind  rose.  The  swaying  of  the  branches  was  attended  by  a 
continual  crackling  sound,  broken  ever  and  anon  by  the 
crashing  of  some  huge  limb. 

Of  all  the  trees  tl^t  I  have  noticed  the  Beech  and  Birdh 
have  suffered  most  severely.  It  is  quite  the  exception  that 
proves  the  rule,  to  see  one  of  the  latter  that  hi^  escaped 
scatheless.  I  have  marked  fully  a  hundred  Weeping  Birch 
trees,  many  are  irretrievably  ruined.  I  have  seen  one  of  fully 
6  inches  in  diameter  of  trunk,  with  the  head  twisted  off  as 
by  some  giant's  hand,  others,  where  the  trunk  divided  into 
two  branches,  split  down  the  stem  to  the  ground.  What 
wonder  then,  if  these  larger  specimens  felt  the  force  of  the 
ice  and  gale,  that  my  kind  neighbour's  pet,  planted  some 
three  years  ago  on  her  lawn,  and  which  she  assured  me  the 
nurseryman  had  warranted  to  weep  when  it  grew,  should 
have  decided  on  weeping  thoroughly,  leaving  only  the  stem. 
Its  neighbour,  the  Cedar,  the  most  perfectly  furnished 
specimen  I  ever  saw,  in  sympathy  with  its  companion  lost 
several  of  its  branches ;  whilst  close  by  two  sister  Larches 
have  scarcely  a  respectable  branch  remaining. 

I  have  said  that  all  the  branches  had  a  thick  coating  of 
ice.  TMs  was  a  glorious  sight ;  every  rustle  altering  the 
angle  at  which  they  caught  the  light,  the  ice  appeared  like 
myriads  of  diamonds  covering  every  branch,  and  when  the 
sun  shone  how  these  glories  were  increased.  They  reached 
the  acme  of  splendour  when  I  saw  them  with  the  red  frosty 
sun  setting  behind  them,  the  branches  then  assumed  a 
roseate  hue,  and  appeared  like  rubies  and  opals  with  the 
whole  sisterhood  of  precious  stones. 

Not  only  on  the  grand  forest  trees  were  these  wonderful 
marks  of  the  Creator's  power  visible,  every  tiny  branch, 
every  insignificant  leaflet,  every  withered  stem  of  herbage 
shared  in  the  sparkling  adornments,  and  added  their  shaxe 
of  lustre  to  the  scene.  From  my  garden-wall  I  picked  the 
dried  stem  and  seed-vessels  of  a  Wallflower,  it  was  a  picture 
in  itself.  On  close  inspection  the  dried  fibres  were  plainly 
seen  through  the  coating  of  clear  ice.  I  pass  over  the  mag- 
nificent forms  which  the  snow  assumes  when  driven  by  the 
wind  through  the  gaps  of  the  hedgerows,  beautiful  as  they 
are  they  may  be  seen  most  winters,  but  not  the  fairy  scenes 
I  have  endeavoured  to  describe.  It  was  well  worth  seeing, 
yet  my  spring  longings  are  so  intense,  that  I  care  not  to  see 
it  again,  at  least,  not  for  longer  than  an  hour,  then  let  the 
genial  southerner  dispel  this  "  fabric  of  a  vision."  Even 
will  I  consent  to  be  pitilessly  pelted  by  the  dislodged  fng- 
ments  of  ice — peltings  whidi  to  me  have  this  satisfaction, 
that  the  frost  is  yielcUng. 

"Wiltshire  Rector"  and  others,  with  myself,  must 
take  courage.  I  saw  this  day,  our  "  early "  village  Horse 
Chestnut.  I  hailed  with  delight  the  outer  gummy  coverings 
of  the  buds  dropping,  and  the  tender  pale  green  peeping 
out,  and  rejeiced  that  "there  was  a  good  time  coming,"  al- 
though that  unkind  easterly  may  succeed  in  making  ns 
"wait  a  little  longer."— Y.  B.  A.  Z. 


Effect  of  Grafting  the  Elm  on  tue  Oak. — In  your 
Number  of  March  21st  you  have  a  paper  extracted  from 
The  Naturalist  as  to  the  curious  effect  of  grafting  the  Elm 
on  the  Oak,  the  twigs  producing  leaves  of  both  these  trees 
intermixed,  and  the  Editors  of  that  publication  ask  if  any- 
thing of  the  same  kind  has  come  under  the  notice  of  any 
other  person.  So  long  ago  as  1818  Mr.  Pontey,  of  Eirk- 
hcaton,  near  Huddcrsneld,  laid  out  some  grounds  for  me, 
and  planted  a  great  number  of  variegated  shrubs,  and 
amcngst  other  things  two  trees  having  Oak  leaves  and  Horn- 
beam (or  Elm)  on  nearly  every  twig  on  the  tree.  When  I 
left  the  houte  ("  Craw  Trees,"  Gomereall,  near  Leeds),  ten 
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years  ago  they  were  still  flourishing,  and  I  doabt  not  are  so 
now ;  and  if  yon  wish  it,  when  the  season  returns,  I  will 
send  you  a  few  twigs. — E.  S.,  York, 


VISITS  TO  FOEEIGN  MAEKETS. 

The  scene  presented  to  the  stranger  by  the  market  at 
Genoa,  although  not  so  picturesque  and  attractiye  as  that 
of  Gibraltar,  was  a  fair  representative  type  of  the  industrial 
character  of  the  Genoese,  for  the  quidity  of  most  of  the 
country  productions  was  first-rate.  I  say  "country"  to 
mark  tiie  distinction  between  the  produce  of  the  land  and 
of  the  sea;  for  here  I  may  make  the  remark  that  I  was 
surprised,  in  all  the  Italian  ports  which  I  visited,  at  the 
paucity  and  inferiority  of  the  fish.  It  would  be  supposed 
that  the  splendid  bays  and  coasts  of  Italy  would  furnish 
very  superior  supplies  of  fish ;  but,  although  I  searched  the 
various  markets,  I  could  only  find  small  supplies,  and  those 
of  most  inferior  quality,  of  red  and  grey  mullet,  sardines, 
anchovies,  ray,  bream,  and  a  fiat-fish  resembling  soles,  ink- 
fish  or  squabs.  The  best  I  saw  were  some  immense  craw- 
fish, as  large  as  lobsters,  at  Genoa;  but  even  their  nationality 
was  dubious.  Oysters,  at  Naples,  were  as  fine  as  our  smallest 
natives;  but  elsewhere  they  were  hardly  larger  than  the 
cockleshells,  of  which  Crustacea  there  are  evident  signs  at 
Pompei  that  the  supply  of  that  mollusc  was  good,  and  of  a 
large  size.  The  greatest  novelty  I  saw  in  fish  were  some 
very  small  fish  resembling  whitebait,  but  about  half  the 
length,  and  ver^  much  sm^ler  in  girth.  They  were  exposed 
for  sale  in  tubs  as  caught,  and  also  rolled  in  flour,  ready  for 
cooking.  Their  flavour  was  delicate,  and  I  should  say  even 
more  so  than  the  whitebait.  They  are  called  "  blanquettes ; " 
but  I  am  not  sufficiently  learned  in  pisciculture  to  say 
whether  they  are  a  distinct  breed,  or  merely  the  young  fry 
of  the  sardine,  or  other  similar  small  fish. 

Amongst  the  vegetables,  the  most  prominent  were  the 
Walcheren  Broccoli,  which  was  immense;  the  Purple,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  poor.  Parsnips,  early  Turnips,  Salsafy, 
Lettuce,  well-blanched  Endive,  Water  Cress,  and  Leeks, 
were  all  good,  and  well  grown.  The  Eadishes  were  im- 
mense, and  exceedingly  tender  and  juicy.  There  were  a  few 
Tarns,  but  not  of  good  quality,  new  Potatoes  fair,  and  Peas 
very  inferior;  the  blanched  tops  of  the  Globe  Artichokes, 
and  also  Fennel,  were  on  sale.  Celery  was  abundant,  but 
evidently  only  for  culinary  purposes,  not  for  salad;  for  it 
had  all  been  grown  without  having  been  earthed-up,  or  any 
attempt  made  at  blanching. 

Amongst  the  iruits  Oranges,  of  course,  were  the  principal 
in  season,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  quality  disappointed  me ; 
but  I  was  astonished  at  the  very  superior  quality  of  the 
Apples ;  they  were  both  fine  and  very  good.  There  were 
several  kinds,  but  the  best  resembled  the  well-known 
American  Newtown  Pippin.  It  had  all  the  crispness  of  the 
American  fruit,  but  also  more  juice,  and  a  slight  pear 
flavour.  I  could  not  obtain  the  local  name  of  this  Apple, 
but  venture  to  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  some  of 
your  pomological  friends.  I  also  found  the  Pine  cones  on 
sale,  roasted  like  Chestnuts,  at  the  corners  of  the  streets, 
and  pronounced  the  kernels  or  pips  very  good  when  eaten 
hot.  Chestnuts  were  fine  and  abundant,  and  were  also 
offered  for  culinary  purposes,  shelled,  dried,  and  in  barrels ; 
Tomatoes,  dried,  and  hung  on  strings ;  kept  Grapes  were 
poor  in  quality.  Pears  also  very  indifferent,  and,  we  thought, 
from  a  foreign  source. 

The  poultry  were  exceedingly  good ;  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  find  better-fed  and  better-flavoured  turkeys  in 
England  than  those  partaken  of  at  Genoa.  Other  poultry 
were  also  good,  but  the  ducks  and  geese  were  few  in  number, 
and  small. 

On  going  into  the  country  I  was  much  gratified  at  seeing 
the  carefcd  and  industrious  manner  in  which  the  Genoese 
were  cultivating  every  avfulable  bit  of  land.  During  my 
ride  I  did  not  see  one  spot  worth  cultivating  idle,  even  up  to 
the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  the  peasanlry  appeared  thoroughly 
to  nnderstand  the  benefits  of  deep  trendung,  and  to  make 
jEiEhir  progress  in  their  work  with  a  digging  tool  which  would 
bother  an  English  gardener  to  use.  They  also  appear  to 
use  a  good  desd  of  the  fine  shingle,  firom  the  seashore,  for 


At  various  parts  of  the  city  were  vendors  of  boaqoeti,  and 
I  was  told  that  Genoa  has  a  continental  reputation  forfheir 
beauty  and  the  sldU  displayed  in  their  oonstruction.    This 
was  borne  out  by  what  I  saw;  for,  on  passing  up  the  Strada 
Nuevo,  a  large  bouquet  was  being  packed  in  a  most  appro- 
priate case  for  a  long  journey.     This  bouqnet  measured 
exactly  30  inches  in  diameter,  and  was  oompcMed  of  a  centre 
of  seven  white  Camellias  bedded  in  sweet  Violete ;  aronnd 
this  were  eight  rings  of  pink  and  pink-and-white  (bioolor) 
Camellias,  bedded  in  dark  Pansies ;  these  were  surrounded 
with  a  belt  composed  of  Ageratum,  the  fllowero  of  a  small 
Narcissus,  sweet  Violets,  and  single  Camellias,  with  a  fringe 
round  all  of  Mignonette,  the  l^  being  formed  of  Erica 
mediterranea.    The  large  circular  box  in  which  this  was 
packed  had  a  hole  in  it,  through  which  the  handle  of  this 
monster  bouquet  projected,  and  by  which  it  was  so  secured 
that  nothing  could  touch  the  flowers  inside.     I  had  the 
opportunity  of  observing  that  this  bouquet  was  not  an 
exceptional  one ;  for  in  several  of  the  houses  which  I  visited 
there  were  others  equally  large  and  beautifully  constructed. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  visited  Leghorn,  Pisa, 
Florence,  and  Naples,  and  find  such  a  sameness  in  the 
markets  that  the  foregoing  description  of  the  things  at 
market  will  apply  to  all,  the  only  extra  at  Naples  being  the 
Lupin,  which  appears  to  be  largely  cultivated  both  for  use 
as  fodder  and  for  the  seeds.  What  I  thought  most  worthy 
of  note  was  the  great  scarcity  of  birds  of  all  kinds,  both 
small  and  great  (they  really  appear  to  be  extinct ;  even  in 
the  towns  it  is  not  possible  to  find  a  sparrow  in  any  of  the 
streets),  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  |80il,  and  lastly, 
the  heavy  crops  which  were  growing  all  around  the  Vines, 
close  up  to  the  canes,  evidently  showing  that  the  Italians 
do  not  agree  with  us  in  the  idea  that  the  ground  about  the 
roots  of  Vines  ought  not  to  be  cropped. — CasLBBS. 
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KITCHBN   QARDBN. 

Never  wait  for  weeds;  take  care  not  to  tread  on  any 
ground  after  it  is  surface-stirred.  Beont,  make  another 
sowing  to  succeed  those  sown  in  the  end  of  last  month. 
Broccoli^  if  a  sowing  has  not  yet  been  made  of  the  various 
winter  and  spring  varieties  it  should  be  done  without  delay. 
Brussels  Sprouts,  make  a  good  sowing  for  winter  use.  Ctih 
bages,  a  sowing  of  any  approved  sort  should  now  be  made 
to  produce  plants  for  winter  and  spring  use.  As  autumn- 
sown  plants  are  very  scarce,  the  spring  sowing  should  be 
forwarded  as  much  as  possible  by  pricking  out  the  plants 
on  a  warm  border,  and  watering  them  when  requisite. 
Cardoons,  the  seed  may  now  be  sown  in  trenoh«a  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain.  The  trenches  should  be  about  4  feet 
apart,  and  a  few  seeds  dropped  in  at  intervals  of  18  or 
20  inches.  Cauliflowers,  prick-out  the  young  seedlings  on  a 
warm  border,  earth-up  those  that  have  stood  the  winter 
beneath  hand-glasses.  Cucumbers,  keep  the  shoots  regu- 
lated, as  on  this  their  fruitfulness  in  a  great  measure  depends; 
seed  should  be  now  sown  to  produce  plants  for  ridges. 
Mushrooms,  in  making  beds  to  produce  through  the  summer 
a  portion  of  loam  should  be  mixed  with  the  dung,  this  wiU 
give  greater  solidity  to  the  bed,  which  will  in  consequence 
produce  more  fieshy  Mushrooms.  MariQcUds  should  now  be 
sown  where  they  are  required  for  kitchen  purposes.  Ifaf- 
turtiums,  sow  some  seed  at  the  foot  of  a  fence  whete  the 
plants  can  do  no  ii^jury  by  their  rapid  growth.  Potatoes, 
water  and  earth-up  those  in  frames.  If  the  main  orops  axe 
not  yet  in  lose  no  time  in  planting  them.  Bpmaehp  eow  a 
small  quantity  of  Bound-leaved,  thin-out  the  eari|y-flOwn  to 
6  inches  apart.  Savoy,  another  sowing  maj  be  nuide  for  a 
late  crop.  Turnips,  make  another  sowing  to  anooeed  ttioae 
sown  in  the  middle  of  last  month.  The  present  fine  weather 
is  favourable  for  putting  in  crops  where  the  soil  is  of  a  stiff 
nature,  and  it  will  generally  be  found  that  by  waiting  tSXl 
the  ground  is  in  gocS  tilth  the  crepe  are  equally  euly  and 
far  superior  to  those  sown  last  month  when  the  BoU  waa 
cold  and  wet.  As  the  heads  of  Broccoli  are  out  remove  the 
stumps,  as  they  only  harbour  slugs  and  vermhu 

FBUIT  aiJUOBK. 

Growth  is  slow  this  spring,  but  tiie  dkboddiiur  of  Vm/Am 
and  Nectarines  wiU  soon  zequiie  attetttloB*    nest  VMMfft 
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it^w  E^  over  tbem  uid  regulkta  them  finally.  Tha  nipra- 
flnow  ■boota  of  Aprioota  mnit  alio  be  removed,  mad  the  re- 
matndBT  eanfnlly  eiainmed  for  tlie  gteea  cate^illar,  whidi 
not  onlj  iiijiii«a  tbem  but  iloo  eata  boles  in  the  youoff  fhiit, 
Uioebr  caniitig  it  to  ^m,  grow  dcJormed,  and  foil  off  befon.' 
it  Ii  atoned. 

ruiwaB  aAKDH. 
In  TBoaot  plaoea  patcbee  of  iboir;  hardy  annnBlii  which 
omally  aiiit  in  hecbaceoua-beds  and  in  the  bordera  of  abrub- 
bety,  ihonld  now  be  Boim.  Double  Foppiea  of  various 
ooloara,  Lupini,  Sunflowcn,  A&icau  and  French  Haritjolda, 
Bi7aimama,  Clarkiaa,  Oilias,  CoUinBiaa.  Silene,  and  Nemo- 
pblla,  are  eicdlent  Tot  thht  purpose.  A  Bnfflcient  qaantity 
of  onttitlBa  and  seedlings  of  half-hardy  climbers  should  now 
bo  potted  for  plantiof;  out  in  1/tsj.  With  such  plants  an 
Cob<8aa,  Maurandyas,  Lophospermnms,  Calampelia,  TropEso- 
Inm  oanariense,  &a.,  10007  bare  plooas  on  walls  and  trellisee 
may  be  covered  and  made  ornamental  which  would  other- 
wise be  ansigbtly.  Look  well  to  recently  transplantod  trosb 
and  shmbs.  A  sprinkling  overhead  with  the  engine  on  the 
evenings  of  fl^e  days  will,  when  the  weather  shall  havt 
become  a  little  warmer,  be  of  more  service  to  large  ever~ 
greens  than  overwataring  tbem  at  the  root.  See  that  all 
recently- plan  ted  trees,  whetber  large  or  small,  are  well  se- 
cured against  tha  wind.  Now.  with  April  showers  and  bright 
and  occasionally  warm  saushine,  we  must  bo  in  readiness 
for  mowing.  Have  the  tnrf  swept,  well  rolled,  and  made 
tboroughly  firm  without  loss  of  time,  and  remember,  that 
if  the  first  mowing  is  deferred  until  the  grass  grow  lonir, 
it  will  require  much  time  and  labour  to  bring  the  tnrf  into 
a  proper  state.  Also,  let  the  edges  of  the  wiUbs  be  cut  and 
oUierwise  put  iu  proper  order. 


Attend  caietnUy  to  the  stock  of  bedding  planti,  and  gat 
rooted  cntUn^  potted-off  as  soon  as  they  are  in  a  fit  stiSo, 
and  enooorage  them  with  gentle  bottom  heat.  Calceolaria^ 
if  well  estsblished,  m^  be  planted  oat  in  a  tnrf-pit  in  poor 
ssndy  soil,  where  they  can  ba  protected  from  froat  or  oold 
winds. — W.  SAula. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LABT  WEEK. 


What  with  Azaleas,  CameUias.  bulbs,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
New  Holland  plants,  the  oonservatoir  will  now  ba  gay  with 
flowers.  Let  every  plant  he  placed  in  the  moat  suitable 
position,  and  aim  at  maintainmg  a  pleasing  uniformity  ot 
arrangement  and  displaying  tha  colours  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage, bearing  in  mind  that  no  amount  of  floral  display 
will  compensate  for  bad  arrangement.  Let  climbers,  botb 
in  pots  and  borders,  have  due  attention  in  regard  to  train- 
ing, and  retain  no  more  shoots  than  the  allotted  space  will 
afford  room  for.  Pay  particular  attention  to  the  LilianiB 
now  in  pots,  by  giving  them  a  liberal  supply  of  water  and 
by  neatly  staking  them.  Let  Fucbsiaa,  which  are  so  useful 
for  summer  and  autumn  fiowerini;  in  the  conservatoi?,  be 
repotted  as  required  in  rich  compost,  watering  occasion- 
al^ with  liquid  manure.  The  leading  shoots  of  Epacrises. 
Chorosemas,  Corress,  Heaths,  together  with  as  many  choice 
plants  OS  produce  the  best  effect  in  a  bushy  state,  diould 
be  frequently  pinched  or  stopped  in  order  to  form  good 
specimens ;  also,  those  of  Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  and  other 
young  stuck  intended  either  for  decorating  tha  Sower-beds  I 
or  for  succession  in  pots.  Pick  off  decaying  fiowere  sad 
leaves  directly  they  make  tbair  appearance,  and  endeavonr 
to  replace  thu  plants  in  the  conservatory  with  others  as  soon 
a*  they  begin  to  become  shabby.  Sprinkle  the  snrfaoe  of 
the  beds  frequently  so  as  to  assist  in  keeping  the  atmosphere 
moist,  and  also  see  that  the  under  soil  is  kept  in  a  uniformly 
moist  state.     Watch  for  insects  and  attack  tbem  as  soon  as 


Proceed  with  the  repotting  of  such  plants  as  require  it, 
and  give  all  necessary  attention  to  those  in  active  growUi. 
If  any  plants  require  propagation,  seize  an  early  opportunity. 
Keep  a  moist  almoaphere  with  a  sweet  and  regular  circu- 
latioD  of  air,  using  abundance  of  water  about  floors,  and 
syringing  frequently  air  planta  or  others  snspended.  8hat 
op  with  a  Eolur  heat,  if  possible,  of  80°  towards  three  or  four 
o'clock.  As  spring-flowering  plants  and  for  cutting  we  know 
of  none  more  useful  than  Begonias.  Now  will  be  a  good 
time  for  commencing  with  a  stock  for  next  season's  display. 
As  they  go  oot  of  bloom  allow  them  a  short  rest  in  rather 
a  dry  house,  when  they  may  be  p[irtially  disrooted  and  re- 
potted, prnning-in  any  strangling  shoots.  Keep  tbem  close 
and  syringe  frequently,  wiien  they  will  soon  commence 
growing.  Abundance  of  light  and  a  tolerable  share  of  pot- 
room  are  necessary  to  ininre  fine  plants. 


Tiia  antidpated  genial  change  in  the  weather  haa  mada 
ns  hnsy.  Parked  over  the  ground  among  yonng  Cabbage 
planta  and  Broccoli,  and  gave  the  latt«r  aome  draininga  from 
the  formyard,  making  sure  that  it  was  not  too  atrong. 
Turned  out  Peas,  Beans,  Ac,  in  turves  from  between  rows  of 
Potatoes,  ander  protection,  approauhing  maturity.      Forked 


among  the  Peas  and  Broad  Beans  for  a  few  days,  and  tJien 

turned  them  out,  dividing  a  turf  some  1  foot  in  length,  into 
three  pieces,  and  in  the  case  of  Peas,  staked  as  the  work 
proceeded,  and  put  a  few  laurel  twigs  near  the  bottom  of 
the  rows,  to  act  as  temporary  protection.  Early  Fata  am 
such  an  object  that  a  little  extra  trouble  must  not  be 
grumbled  at.  The  twigs  and  the  staking  keep  the  bird*, 
too,  at  a  distance.  A  neighbouring  friend  haa  told  us  that 
his  Feas  have  not  moved  a  bit,  except  downwards,  for  tiw 
last  month,  the  sparrows  having  a  feast  on  the  yonng  ahoota 
every  morning.  A  string  Is  of  little  use  after  staking,  bnt 
the  birds  seem  to  have  a  dislike  to  the  green  twigs  of  the 
lanral.  The  staking  as  the  planting  goes  on  leaves  the 
grouud  sweet,  open,  and  porous.  How  different  when  the 
ground  is  all  trampled  and  trodden.  Last  year  our  early 
Peas  ware  wonderful  for  strength  and  produce.  Against  our 
usual  rule,  we  have  pnt  these  transplanted  ones  in  the  same 
place  this  year,  as  we  have  only  a  very  small  piece  of  soath 
border.  Potted-offandsowedmoroDwarf  Kidney  Beans.  How 
is  a  good  time  to  sow  about  half  a  dozen  Beans  in  a  five-inoh 
pot,  and  place  them  in  moderate  heat,  and  when  the  planta 
ore  stopped  and  stubby,  turn  them  out  under  protection  in 
May.  Thinned  out  Cauliflowers  from  hand-lights,  leaving 
four  and  flva  to  each.  The  thinnings  were  planted  in  ri<£ 
ground,  the  planta  left  nnder  the  hand-lights  being  wall 
watered  and  dressed  with  rich  compost,  and  the  glaaMM 
raised  by  placing  earth  on  tha  part  where  they  stand,  laaving 
a  basin  in  tha  middle.  As  they  become  stronger  they  will 
be  bent  outside  of  Uia  glass  to  give  them  room,  and  the  glaoa 
itself  will  be  elevated  on  bricks,  so  as  to  keep  the  stems 
warm'  Those  in  pots  have  yielded  soma  nice  little  heads. 
Cucumbers  in  frames  have  had  some  banking-up  given  to 
tha  frames.  Son ed  more  Onions  and  a  good  piece  of  Carrota. 
Hoed  among  Onions  and  other  winter  crops,  proceeded 
with  planting  some  more  Potatoes,  and  prepared  for  plant- 
iDg  JeruB^em  Artichokes,  Saa-kale,  and  Aspare^s,  sow- 
ing the  two  last,  and  a  few  Winter  Oreens.  Turnips,  and 
Bodishea,  the  last  two  nnder  protection  and  in  the  opan 
air,  tbe  latter  to  be  defended  with  branches.  Carrots  and 
Turnips  that  have  stood  Uie  winter,  however  young,  are  now 
apt  to  be  hard  and  stringy. 

Very  mach  the  same  as  last  week.  Proceeded  with  out- 
door pruning,  even  if  we  conld  not  follow  up  with  nailing 
and  tying,  a*  all  such  work,  and  out-door  work  in  general,  is 
behind  this  season,  owing  to  tbe  weather  having  been  so 
unsuitable.  A  few  fine  days,  however,  will  permit  of  maoj 
things  being  done. 


Very  mncb  the  Eame  as  last  week.  Fmned  Bosea  and 
other  shrubs  as  we  conld  get  at  them.  Boiled  lawn  after 
■weeping.  Tbe  winds  have  brought  lota  of  tree  leaves  from 
a  distance  which  gives  a  littery  appearance,  and  all  dead 
twigs  hai  e  been  pretty  well  shaken  ont  of  the  trees.  Looked 
after  fresh-plantod  trees  and  shrubs  to  see  if  they  were  firm, 
and  the  stakes  all  right.  If  we  have  much  bright  aun 
dyringing,  or  a  little  ^y  aeattered,  or  &«sh-planted  evar- 
greens,  will  lessen  the  ev^oration.  We  once  moved  a  num- 
ber of  taU-stemmed  Oaks  from  a  thick  plantation  to  plant 
jB  ft  park,  and  part  wa  left  to  take  their  chanoe,  and  ronnd 
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the  boles  and  the  principal  branohes  of  the  rest  we  wrapped 
strawbands,  and  gare  them  several  dashes  overhead  with 
the  warden  engine  during  a  hot  spring.  Those  left  alone  had  a 
httra  time  of  it,  the  cold  and  then  the  dry  atmosphere  were 
too  much  for  them.  The  ropes  not  only  lessened  evaporation, 
but  gave  the  plants  something  of  the  protection  they  had 
received  in  the  thick  plantation.  For  want  of  such  little 
attention  at  first,  we  have  known  Oaks  carefully  lifted  from 
a  thick  plantation,  and  carefully  planted  in  bleak  exposed 
places,  that  were  hardly  perceptibly  larger  a  dozen  of  years 
after  they  were  planted.  If  the  ground  had  been  prepared 
for  them,  and  small  Oaks,  say  3  feet  in  height,  planted  with 
some  Larches  or  other  things  as  nurses,  ^e  young  plants, 
if  the  nurses  had  been  gradually  removed,  woiild  in  less  time 
have  been  a-head  of  the  transplanted  ones.  The  want  of 
success  in  transplanting  is  very  often  owing  to  the  want  of 
warmth. 

Bases  should  be  gently  smoked  if  the  least  fly  appears  on 
those  in-doors.  If  done  before  the  bud  swells  much  it  will 
not  be  wanted  afterwards.  Two  or  three  gentle  smokings 
are  better  than  one  strong  one,  as  too  much  will  be  apt  to 
iiVJnre  the  tender  leaves.  If  the  foliage  or  buds  are  hurt  by 
beetles  they  must  be  sought  for  at  night.  Pinks  and  Car- 
nations showing  bloom  should  also  be  smoked  before  the 
buds  open.  Those  to  be  planted  out  of  doors  and  now  in 
pits  and  frames  should  also  be  well  cleaned  before  turning 
them  out.  If  only  a  few  are  touched,  a  finger  and  thumb 
run  along  the  shoots  will  often  do  all  that  is  necessary,  if 
the  shoots  are  washed  afterwards  with  clean  water.  The 
secret  of  preventing  fiy  and  other  insects  consists  in  keeping 
the  plants  cool  instead  of  hot,  and  even  then  to  do  weU 
they  must  be  pretty  hot  in  sunshine,  keeping  them  in  a 
comparatively  low  temperature  at  night.  A  great  object 
would  be  gained  could  people  be  convinced  that  hosts  of 
insects  will  attack  plants  when  enervated  by  heat  that  will 
never  touch  them  when  they  are  kept  comparatively  cool. 
A  difierence  of  from  6*^  to  10°  of  night  temperature  will 
frequently  make  all  the  diiference  between  clean  and  healthy, 
and  sickly  and  insect-covered  plants  of  Cinerarias,  Calceo- 
larias, Pelargoniums,  &c.  If  it  should  be  necessary  to  smoke 
the  latter  and  syringe  them  afterwards,  the  plants  should 
be  shaded  until  the  foliage  is  dry. 

Climbers  in  the  conservatory,  greenhouse,  and  stove  should 
now  be  regulated  and  pruned.  The  best  plan  generally  is 
to  fasten  the  main  stems  and  allow  the  young  flowering 
shoots  to  dangle  pretty  well  at  pleasure.  No  system  of 
training  will  be  so  effectual  and  graceful. 

Cockscombs  to  be  fine  must  have  a  nice  sweet  bottom  heat 
until  the  comb  is  neai'ly  its  full  size.  Early  Balsams  should 
have  plenty  of  air  and  a  lower  temperature  than  Cocks- 
oombs.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  sow  Balsams,  either  for 
planting  in  the  flower  garden  in  June  or  for  cultivating  in 
pots.  After  the  end  of  May  a  cold  pit  or  frame  is  the  best 
place  for  them ;  and  in  their  young  state  the  plants  will  be 
better  if  never  receiving  more  than  55*^  from  artificial  heat, 
with  a  rise  of  20°  from  sun-heat  after  a  little  air  has  been 
given  early. 

Stove  plants  for  winter-flowering,  as  Justicias,  Eranthe- 
mums,  G-oldfussias,  Euphorbias,  Poinsettias,  Begonias,  &c., 
may  now  be  repotted ;  and  cuttings  of  all  these  inserted  in 
a  hotbed  now  will  make  nice  flowering  plants  by  the  autumn. 
The  Begonia  fuchsioides  may  be  struck  now ;  and  quickly 
grown  in  summer,  and  a  little  stinted  of  water  in  the 
autumn,  it  will  bloom  nicely  all  the  winter.  Old,  tall,  or 
long  plants  make  also  nice  rafter  plants  if  they  are  now  well 
cut  in  to  the  older  wood — that  is,  the  winter-flowering 
shoots  cut  back  to  a  couple  of  buds  or  so,  and  then  fresh 
earth  given  to  the  roots  after  the  plants  ore  breaking  afresh. 

Sowed  lots  of  tender  annuals,  as  Cannas  and  Ricinus,  and 
potted  a  lot  of  Cannas  that  were  kept  cool  under  a  stage 
all  the  winter.  In  our  cold  place  Cannas  do  so  little  as 
respects  robust  vigour  out  of  doors,  even  when  encouraged 
with  some  hot  dung  below  them,  that  we  are  pretty  well 
resolved  to  use  their  fine  foliage  chiefly  for  giving  a  marked 
feature  in  the  conservatory.  One  thing  against  them  out 
of  doors  with  us  last  season  was  the  great  dearth  of  water. 
The  year  before  they  did  middling,  but  not  so  well  as  they 
do  fiurther  south,  and  even  much  farther  north  in  sheltered 
^rarm  places.    The  finest  dwarf  Balsams  we  ever  saw  out 


vigour  and  robustness  they  attain  in  most  parts  of  England 
when  planted  out,  it  is  singular  that  rows  of  suoh  fine  plaatB 
are  not  more  frequently  met  with.  Except  in  oool,  open, 
airy  houses  it  is  scaroely  possible  to  obtain  such  fine  plants 
in  pots  as  may  be  grown  in  rich  compost  out  of  doors,  whsB 
.  planted  out  about  the  end  of  May.  We  have  seen  many  a 
sickly  shrivelled  Balsam  standing  on  the  outside  sill  of  a 
parlour  window  that  would  have  shown  a  lively  sense  ^  of 
gratitude  for  favours  received  if  turned  oat  into  the  adjoin- 
ing border. 

Gttkve  more  room,  and  thinned  the  foliage  a  little  of  the 
most  forward  Pelargoniums,  which  are  now  standing  in  the 
late  vinery,  where  they  obtain  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and 
no  artificial  heat  except  in  very  cold  nights.  We  have  at 
present  no  time  to  train  them  much.  A  second  lot  should 
have  any  very  strong  shoots  stopped,  so  as  to  equalise  the 
growth.  Potted  a  lot  of  plants  struck  last  autumn.  At 
Latimers  and  other  places  we  then  saw  fine  pots  of  Ipomoeas, 
Convolvulus,  &c.,  in  the  conservatory.  Those  should  now 
be  sown  in  pots,  and  thinned  out  to  four  plants  or  so.  They 
do  not  do  so  well  transplanted.  Even  the  Canary  Nastur- 
tium does  best  either  sown  where  it  is  to  grow,  or  sown  in 
pots  and  then  planted  out.  After  it  is  from  3  to  6  inches  in 
height  it  does  not  transplant  so  well. 

Sowed  a  good  lot  of  half-hardy  annuals,  as  Marigolds, 
Asters,  &c.,  in  a  bed,  to  bo  protected  by  a  doth,  branches, 
&c.  We  had  a  lot  of  litter  that  had  been  used  for  covering, 
which  we  hope  we  shall  not  need  now.  This  formed  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  our  bed,  and  some  12  inches  of  veiy 
warm  tree  leaves  the  upper  portion,  with  2  inches  of  rottdi 
leaves  and  2^  inches  of  fine  soil  to  sow  in.  Such  beds  are 
more  hardy  than  boxes  or  pots,  and  require  much  less 
attention  afterwards. 

Commenced  in  earnest  to  thin  our  glass  houses  of  bedding 
plants,  by  turning  out  lots  of  Scarlet  Geraniums,  &o.,  under 
protection,  just  placing  a  little  rough  warm  leaf  mould  over 
the  roots  in  the  trench.  Thus  treated  they  generally  lift 
well.  Turned  out  from  a  hotbed,  a  lot  of  variegated  ones 
that  had  been  planted  on  pieces  of  turf^  the  roots  already 
hanging  round  the  sides  of  the  turf.  Tlds  taming  out  wiU 
check  them  a  little,  and  prevent  the  roots  running  from 
home,  and  they  will  scarcely  want  above  one  or  two  water- 
ings until  they  are  transferred  to  the  beds.  A  lot  of  young 
plants  of  Golden  Chain  are  doing  well  under  this  mode  oi 
treatment.  Now  as  to  protecting  material.  We  shall  use 
almost  every  conceivable  thing — frig!  domo,  calico,  straw 
hurdles,  wattled  hurdles,  matting,  &c  But  for  the  expense 
we  prefer  calico.  For  an  earth-pit  5  feet  wide,  procure 
calico  about  that  width,  or  an  inch  or  so  more ;  have  the 
calico  in — say  30-feet  lengths,  and  fastened  to  a  pole  at 
each  end,  with  some  seven  strings  fastened  back  and  itont, 
with  which  to  keep  the  cloth  tight,  by  looping  over  little 
sticks  when  it  is  rolled  over  the  plants,  after  placing  some 
stakes  across  the  bed  to  keep  the  doth  from  the  plants. 
In  many  coses  we  have  turned  out  plants  under  audi  a 
cover  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  they  scarcely  wanted 
.any  more  care,  except  a  little  extra  protection  in  a  frosty 
night,  until  they  were  exposed  some  days  before  final  planting 
out.  Frigi  domo  does  very  well,  but  it  does  not  let  the  nice 
subdued  light  reach  the  plants  in  the  same  way. — "BL,  F. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*•*  ^©  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  de- 
partmental writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so 
doing  they  are  subjected  to  uivjuatifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  therefore  be  a'l- 
dressed  iolely  to  The  Editon  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulr- 
tur€.  Sec,  171,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E,C, 

N.B. — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

CucDXBKR-OROWiKo  {Amfifeur  Gardener). —Your  b<»8t  plan  will  be  to 
obtain  sufficient  hot  dung  to  form  a  bed  1  foot  wider  than  the  frame,  and 
about  a  yard  in  height.  Shake  the  dung  thoroughly  out  and  mix  it,  and 
beat  down  with  a  fork  ;  it  will  also  be  all  the  better  if  tamed  over  onca  or 
twice  to  allow  the  rank  steam  to  escaoe.  It  wil  then  afford  a  milder  and 
more  lasting  hent,  benidM  not  gene-ating  so  rank  a  steam  an  when  made  up 
of  ft-esh  dung.  The  bed  baring  been  made,  place  the  frame  upon  It,  and  put 
on  the  lights.  In  about  a  week  the  heut  will  have  risen  in  the  bed  ;  then, 
taking  oflT  the  lights,  level  the  vurface  of  the  bed.  and  if  the  heat  Is  not  too 
violent  (this  yon  may  ascerttin  by  thrusting  a  trial  stick  into  the  bed.  and  if 
you  can  hold  the  end  tightly  in  the  hand  without  a  )>(>nHatlon  of  burning 
the  beat  is  not  too  create  pot  under  the  centre  of  each  liitht  half  a  barrow- 
ful  of  loa  t:y  soil— th^t  from  rotted  turves  a  year  old  is  the  best— in  tho  form 
of  a  eono  with  a  flattened  top.  An  frch  or  so  of  soil  placed  over  the  surftee 
vill,  to  a  great  extent,  keep  down  the  rank  »team.  This  done  put  on  the 
lights,  and  in  a  f^w  davM  yon  mav  plant  in  the  hillfl.  putting  one  plant  under 
the  centre  of  each  light,  oi  two  under  each  if  th?  lights  are  6  or  7  feet  lontr, 
and  of  oorrMpondine  width.  Water  after  planting,  and  regnlarlv  after- 
wai^s  according  to  tlie  condition  of  the  8oil.  Always  use  water  which  has 
been  exposed  to  the  air,  and  of  the  same  temperature  an  the  air  of  the  frame. 
Admit  air  on  all  favourable  opportunitico.  opening  early  and  closing  eirly. 
The  temperature  bv  night  mav  oe  from  60®  to  65",  givini?  air  at  76",  and 
closing  at  80^.  When  the  root^  come  thcoogh  the  sides  of  the  hills  place 
more  soil  over  them,  and  about  three  weekn  after  planting  cover  Uie  bed 
with  soil  sufficient  to  make  a  thickness  of  9  inches  all  over  the  surface. 
Stop  the  shoots  bv  pinching-out  their  points  one  joint  above  the  fruit,  or  if 
none  show  stop  them  after  they  have  grown  a  foot  in  length,  presuming 
tlMm  to  have  l>een  previously  stopped  at  the  (second  leaf.  Do  not  allow 
the  shoots  to  become  too  crow'd<'d,  but  thin  them  out,  always  taking  out  the 
weak  and  tho^e  thnt  have  borne  fruit.  Water  through  a  ro^e  over  the  sur- 
fice  on  bright  days  at  4  p.m.  This  will  be  required  about  twice  a-week,  or 
in  verj  bright  weather  every  other  day,  then  shut  up  the  frame. 

Books  (E.  I/.)-— The  "Cottage  Gardeners*  Dictionary"  may  be  had  at 
our  office  for  .<}«.,  or  fr^e  by  post  for  5«.  Si.  The  other  work,  with  supple- 
ment, costs  £1  U«.  Bd.  Apply  to  the  curator  of  the  gardens.  (F.  JB).— 
H«nslow's  **  Rudiments  of  Bot  my"  is  a  very  good  work. 

Crorozkxa  oRD^Ti  OvEa-viooROos  (IT.  A.  0.)  — YoTir  plant  is  exces- 
sively viirorous,  a  condition  which  the  leaf  mould  and  planting  in  a  border 
would  hav.>  a  tendency  to  induce.  So  long  as  the  plant  continues  to  grow 
iO  vigorou'ly  it  will  not  bloom,  but  if  yon  confine  the  roots  to  a  part  of  the 
border,  and  keep  the  soil  rather  dry  in  winter,  it  will  bloom  all  the  finer  in 
eoDsequenc?  of  beinir  vigorous.  It  slionld  have  a  light  airy  situation.  It 
will  not  bloom  in  a  shady  border. 

Ferns  im  Cask  Mouldiiio  {R  and  &).— The  cause  of  the  fronds  moulding 
is  the  atmosphere  being  too  confined.  They  should  have  a  little  air.  and 
the  moisture  shiuild  be  wiped  off  the  glass  once  a-day  in  the  raominc,  or 
air  may  be  given  to  dry  it  up.  The  case  should  be  opened  a  little— half  an 
inch  or  so  at  top— so  as  to  aUow  of  a  change  of  atmosphere.  In  other 
reapects  we  think  vour  arrangement*  and  management  good.  Of  the  Ferns 
in  your  list,  the  Gymnogramraas,  Cheilanthes,  and  Nothochlaena*  are  not 
suitable.  They  require  junt  the  reverse  of  a  close  confined  atmosphere, 
thongb  they  flourish  in  one  that  is  moist.    The  others  ought  to  do  well. 

Fraitsom  Viskbt-borper-Strikino  Mrs.  Pollock  GBRAViu]f(irr«.  W.) 
—We  would  plant  the  Vin^s  in«ide,  but,  as  yon  correctly  show,  make  sure 
that  your  inside  border  Is  rather  the  highest.  The  frame  or  pit  will  be  an 
advantage  every  way,  providt-d  yon  keep  plants  in  it  that  reqafre  little  water 
in  winter,  and  are  able,  if  not  to  remove  the  glass,  to  remove  the  plants  in 
sommer,  in  order  that  the  sun  may  shine  upon  the  soil.  These  two  matters 
kept  in  view,  your  pit  or  frame  will  answer  admirably.  There  is  no  tecret 
aboat  alariking  Mrs.  Pollock  Geranium ;  if  yon  waut  a  good  plant  quickly 
from  a  cutting  you  must  use  a  good-sized  cutting.  Clever  gardeners  may 
eat  op  a  young  shoot  into  an  many  pieces  as  there  are  leaves  and  make  a 
nkoit  of  each.  Just  a«  is  frequently  done  with  Verbenas,  making  two  plaats 
ham  ewry  joint ;  but  were  you  to  try  the  plan  and  eould  not  ^ive  the 
nqohite  attention,  moat  likely  yoo  would  lose  them  all.  Striking  soch 
fUap  as  Mrs.  Pollock  Arom  leaves  without  a  piece  of  the  stem  with  the  leaf, 
've  eenelder  eending  ametcars  on  a  wrong  seent. 


BxaD*i-irMT  Fnui  FaoRiM  Dm^toio^Pbuiiipo  iPOMsa  LaAUt  {Strap). 
—The  probable  oaase  of  the  fronds  not  developing  is  the  doee  stagnant  air 
of  yoar  house,  and  allowing  water  to  stand  or  drip  on  them.  It  is  Impatlaat 
of  water  on  the  fh>nd8.  and  will  not  do  in  an  excessively  m<4st  house.  Oeaaa 
syringing  and  repot  the  plant,  providing  good  dralnaee  and  asing  the  oom* 
poet  roa«h.  Maintain  a  moist  atmoephere  by  sprinkling  the  floors,  te.  We 
think  the  syringing  the  leaves  twice  a-day  is  the  eanse.  Ipomooa  Learll  may 
be  pruued  close  in  in  the  autumn,  which  is  the  usual  practice,  it  being 
necessary  to  prune  then  or  before  growth  reoommences,  in  order  to  have 
strong  bines,  aad  ooneeqaeatly  lai^e  flowen 

CuocTxaxR  Leatrs  Blotohkd  (A  CoHttant  JSsoifsr).— The  Caenmber 
leaves  are  spotted  and  blotchei  from  stfam  or  heated  vapour.  Most  likely 
there  had  been  a  large  amoimt  of  vapour  in  the  hoaae,  which  had  beoome 
condensed  on  the  leaves,  and  the  sun  had  caught  chem  next  day  before  air 
was  given  to  let  off  the  hot  vapour  and  dry  the  leaves.  The  rest  of  the 
young  foliage  will  most  likely  come  all  light  if  the  necessary  precautions  be 
attended  to. 

Plamtino  HoMRTsrcKLKs  (M.  il.).— The  best  flowering  and  most  hardy  of 
the  Honeysuckles  is  trie  Woodbine  (Caprifolium  peridymenum).  C.  Browali 
an  1  Tountrii,  varieties  of  the  Scarlet  Trumpet  Honeysuckle,  are  fine  and 
free  blooming ;  and  so  are  C.  odoratLuimum.  Shepherdli,  and  flexuosnm. 
They  are  best  planted  in  autumn  or  early  sprina,  but  they  may  be  removed 
now  if  taken  up  with  a  food  ball  and  well  watered  at  planting,  and  dnrinir 
dry  weather  until  established. 

Paop404Ti!ro  DovBLR  PatanLAS  (7cfe«i).  — These  are  propagated  by 
taking  off  the  offsets  with  a  heel,  or  dividing  the  plants  with  a  sharp  knife, 
trimmiuff  off  the  lowest  leaves,  and  inserting  in  a  compost  of  sandy  peat 
two-thirds,  and  turfy  loam  and  silver  sand  in  equal  parts  one-third.  Let 
thQ  base  of  the  cutting  or  rootless  divisions  rest  on  and  he  surrounded  with 
silver  sand.  They  are  b&it  inserted  singly  in  small  pots.  The  soil  should 
be  kept  constantly  moiwt,  but  not  very  wet,  otherwise  they  will  damp  off; 
give  slight  shade  and  a  moist  atmosphere,  but  do  not  syringe  overhead,  and 
plunge  the  pots  in  a  bottom  Ywmx.  of  75^.  The  compost  we  grow  them  in 
after  the  pl«nts  become  establinhed  is  equal  parts  peat,  leaf  mould,  and  loam 
from  rotted  tirves  or  turfy  lo^im,  with  a  free  admixture  of  silver  sand, 
affordiag  free  drainage. 

OtTTTnCO-lN   PoRTnOAL    LAnRKM  --  PlATCTIHO  TkWS,    AKO    OTHER  ETXR- 

ORRRNS  (If.  £.).— Our  remurkH  about  cntting-m  variegated  Holly  apply  to 
all  everirre3n  shrubs,  but  especially  to  Hollies.  Tew^  and  I^aurels.  Yon  may 
cut  the  Portugal  Laurel  in  from  the  middle  of  thi<  to  the  first  or  eecoad 
week  in  next  month.  If  the  growths  are  onlv  irregular  you  may,  by 
shortening  those  which  are  irreirular,  and  retaining  the  smaller  shoots,  leare 
the  tree  quite  feathery;  but  if  very  irretruhr  s'ortAn  all,  cutting  the 
strongest  shoots  clo^r  in  than  thow  which  are  weak,  still  leaving  all  mntik 
of  the  saniA  length  in  order  to  secure  a  well-shapen  tree.  It  is  not  too  late 
to  p'ant  Tews,  Laurels,  and  evergreen^  if  they  be  removed  with  a  certidn 
amount  of  soil  attached  to  the  roots.  We  have  leas  deaths  by  tranfeplanthog 
at  this  season  than  in  September  and  October. 

Flowrr-oardeh  "Plkv  (C.  J.,  Crieklewood).— For  the  style  yon  propose 
we  think  your  arrangement  will  do  very  well.  Scarlet  and  purple  Verbenas 
would  look  well  in  4. 

Mushroom  Spaw.^  Failing  (/.  F).— We  have  examined  carefully  the 
pieces  of  spawn  sent.  No.  1  we  should  think  has  perished  fro  n  damp.  It 
seemed  a  mass  of  worms  and  larvm  of  different  insects.  Whether  such  a 
state  of  things  would  proceed  from  doling  the  horse  we  cannot  say.  No.  2 
seems  perished,  most  likely  from  a  little  over-heat,  bat  o(  that  yon  are  the 
best  judge.  A  few  hours  extra  heat  wiU  do  it.  No.  S  is  nearly  gone,  bat 
there  are  still  some  good  spore  threads,  and  if  that  was  inserted  on.  the 
8rd  of  February  we  would  not  yet  despair.  No.  4  is  very  fair  spawn— looks 
as  if  the  bed  was  damp  enough,  but  still,  though  the  threads  are  a  little  too 
far  cone  in  some  places,  the  spawn  in  such  a  state  ought  to  produce  heavily. 
Certainly  we  would  trust  to  such  spawn,  but  if  at  all  damp,  or  the  bed  damp, 
wrap  it  in  dry  Utter.  If  the  niece  sent  h'ls  been  taken  from  the  bed  we 
would  say  let  the  bed  alone.  No.  5  is  very  fair— not  first-rate,  nor  so  good 
as  No.  4.  but  it  io  such  as  we  would  use  with  confidence,  uning  it  freely— 
that  is,  more  of  it.  We  hnve  no  donht  the  bed  in  the  shed  will  do  well ;  if 
doubtful  you  had  better  have  a  little  fresh  spawn.    We  should  use  4  and  5. 

HTACixra  CuLTVRR  (Ifonticola)  —You  can  obtain  Mr.  WlUiara  Paul's 
Lecture  on  the  Hyacinth  direct  from  him.  What  ho  has  so  plainly  and 
systematically  stated  in  his  admirable  lecture  on  the  propagation  and  general 
cultivation  of  the  Hyacinth,  both  iu  Holland  and  in  this  country,  may  ba 
fhlly  rel'e  I  on,  anl  we  will  not,  therefore,  refer  you  to  any  other  wmk. 
As  we  think  you  will  gain  all  the  informxtion  you  require  f^om  it,  oar 
answera  to  your  queries  will  be  short.  1st,  Yes;  the  size  of  the  bells  may 
be  increased  by  high  cultivation  during  the  year  in  which  the  bloom  is  pro- 
ducd.  The  spike  may  also  be  increased  in  size  and  lennth ;  but  the  q»ike 
itself,  and  the  number  of  florets  or  bells  are  formed  in  the  bulb  during  the 
growth  of  the  previous  season.  If  the  bnlb  were  subjected  to  high  cultiva- 
tion, and  received  a  greater  amount  of  attention,  n  >  doubt  sufficient  matter 
would  be  stored  up  ia  it  to  enable  it  to  produce  three  or  more  spikes  of 
bloom  ins*ead  of  one;  but  of  cmrsethe  growers  of  bulbs  of  this  descripticm 
would  be  obliged  to  charge  more  for  them,  as  such  would  require  more 
room  to  grow  in,  and  a  greater  amount  of  manure,  Ac.  2nd  aad  3rd,  See 
Mr.  Paul's  Lecture  on  the  Hyaointh,  pages  10  and  11.  4th,  Tlie  only 
reason  we  have  for  thinking  tha't  Hyacinths  cannot  be  cultivated  so  well  in 
this  country  as  they  are  ia  HolUnd,  is  the  same  as  that  quoted  by  Mr.  Pan], 
page  10— *■  In  the  month  of  June,  at  which  time  the  bulbi  are  ripening,  the 
earth-heat  appears  to  me  greater  than  in  any  soil  of  which  I  have  had 
experience  in  England." 

RxTPRBiNO  AoAPAaTars  umdrllatcs  (C.  M.  Major),— It  Is  too  Iste  to 
retob  your  plants  now  ;  the  propt>r  time  for  doing  it  is  as  soon  as  they  have 
done  flowetiog.  You  had  better  supply  them,  duriag  the  eomlog  summer, 
with  plenty  of  manure  water;  they  cannot  be  drenched  too  much  with  water 
during  their  season  of  growth,  as  they  are  plants  that  will  not  bloom  well 
unless  their  pots  are  very  full  of  roots,  ^ey  should  not  be  repotted  very 
often.  The  planu  should  be  weil  drenehed  with  water  several  times  before 
they  are  potted,  so  thit  the  balls  may  be  thoroughly  soaked  through.  The 
roots  around  the  outside  of  the  balls  Aiould  be  disentanRled  before  they  are 
put  Into  their  new  tubs,  or  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  roots  will  woric 
into  the  fresh  soil.  Care  slioald  also  be  taken  to  press  the  new  toil  flnaly 
artnind  the  ball.  If  this  is  not  done  the  water  will  pass  through  the  amr 
soil,  le  iving  the  old  ball  quite  dry.  The  shift  you  propose  giving  thea  will 
Iset  them  a  rreat  namber  of  yean. 
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Rofxn  IV  PoTi  (Torkskire  Amateur),  --TweUt  good  Rotes  for  poU. 
Anna  Alexieff,  C.  Cecile  deChabrllUnt,  OtedraUMoaeminot,  John  Hopper, 
JnlM  Margottin,  Pauline  Lansesear,  Benatenr  vaifse,  'Victor  Verdier. 
^otirfton— Catlierine  Ouillot,  SoQTenlr  de  la  Malmaison.  7)ra— Gloire  de 
DHoo,  SooTenlr  d*an  Aral. 

Namzs  of  Fkuit  (A  Omttant  Bead&r).—2,  Rymer ;  4.  Northern  Qreen- 
tng;  5,  Lewis's  Ineomparable ;  6,  Trumpington.  (F.  i>.,  P0r«Aor«). —1,  Not 


known,  too  sweet  without  crispness.   2,  Qaeen  Pippin.  4,  Bonrr*  de  ^Q^ 
from  rather  late  blossoms     5,  Not  sent.    6,  Not  known,  a  kifehrn  Apple. 

Namks  of  Plahts  (flflj<0.-Albii»la  lophantba,  often  called  AneUIe- 
phamha.  (J.  J.,  J^anfo.—Tour  plant  is  the  well-known  Dng's-toelli 
Violet,  Erytbroniam  dens^^iani*.  Surely  you  cannot  hnve  shown  It  ^o^ 
intelligent  gardener.  John  £dfcard$  mu<t  send  a  better  epeounca  oc  HI 
Oxslis  Bufflcient  to  show  its  habit,  and  in  flower. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSEEVATIONS  in  the  Suburbs  of  London  for  the  Week  endini?  April  Sth. 


Dara. 


San.  2 

Mon.  3 

Tues.  4 

Wed.  5 

Thnrs.  6 

Fr!.  7 

Sat  8 

Mean 


BABOxmn. 


Max. 


80.6^4 
30.000 
80.171 
80.250 
80.283 
30  183 
30.101 


30.146 


Min. 


29.824 
29  804 
30.164 
80.207 
80.196 
80.117 
30.084 


30  056 


TBBRMOXBTXB. 


Air. 


Earth. 


Max. 


58 
67 
53 
67 
68 
65 
72 


Min. 


29 
85 
38 
44 

43 
82 
30 


1  ft  deep. 


44 


44i 

45$ 

46 

47 

48A 

49i 


62.14       35.83 


46.43 


2  fL  deep. 


42 

43 

43 

44| 

45 

454 

46 


44.14 


Wind. 


W. 

E. 

E. 
&W. 

8.W. 

8.W. 

S. 


Bain 

in 
Inches. 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.06 
.OCT 
.00 
.00 


Qbmbbal  RXMABKa. 


.06 


Pine  throughout.  [hsae;  overoaat  at  ijght. 

Fine ;  very  fine  in  forenoon ;  pahlailj  OTerenst  and  dry 

Foggy:  fine;  very  flue. 


Ovprcast;  rain;  overcast. 


Overcavt ;  very  flne;  rain  at  night. 

Fine ;  lightly  overcsst;  flne  thronghoni.     [at night;  eooL 

Foggy ;  cloudless,  with  bright  sun;  hot ;  ooeediagly  floe 


POULTRY.  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GHROITICLE. 


THE  COLD  WEATHER. 

(Continued  from  page  258.) 

When  all  these  funny  egtfs  are  become  chickens  and  the 
son  shines  upon  them,  and  the  earth  is  teeming  with  insect 
life,  and  part  of  creation  bursts  into  being  to  feed  another 
part,  and  a  lot  of  them  are  luxuriating  in  a  dust-bath  and 
opening  their  feathers  to  the  sun.  we  like  to  see  a  fly  of 
some  sort  pass  just  over  them.    Tip  they  jump,  away  they 
gjo,  their  little  necks  ore  stretched  "  upward  and  onward," 
till  one  catches  it.      If  it  be  large  enough  to  require  the 
captor  to  stop  in  order  to  swallow  it,  the  sight  of  it  in  his 
beak  makes  him  the  envied  of  all  the  others,  and  although 
the  event  is  not  so  disastrous  to  him  as  it  has  been  to  the 
fiy,  he  has  to  suffer  the  same  chase.    Very  often  he  goes  till 
his  wings  droop,  his  legs  drag,  and  he  is  obliged  to  drop 
his  prize,  which  becomes  the  prey  of  another.    Or^  let  the 
hen  give  her  danger  call  while  they  are  dusting,  see  how 
they  start,  and  mark  the  clouds  of  dust  they  raise.    We  are 
fond  of  watching  these  things,  and  childish  as  they  may 
seem,  we  dwell  on  them  because  they  are  in  reality  essential 
to  the  well-doing  of  chickens.    They  multiply  troubles  who 
would  improve  or  teach  Nature.    When  we  see  artificially- 
reared  chickens,  or  hear  the  complaints  of  those  who  have 
undertaken  the  task — ^when  we  see   the   attic  devoted  to 
hens  and  chickens,  the  appliances  for  artificial  heat,  the  floor 
covered  with  inches  of  dust,  sand,  and  gravel,  and  yet  the 
poor  appearance  of  the  chickens-^we  cannot  help  contrast- 
ing them  with  the  healthy  rogues  basking  on  a  naked  but  dry 
bank,  and  bearing  all  the  inclemency  ot  January,  February, 
or  the  most  unkind  month  of  March,  1865.    Only  one  thing 
really  torments  us,  and  that  is  snow.    Save  us  from  snow. 
No  scratch  for  hens  or  chickens,  no  g^bs,  no  worms,  no 
insects.    The  food  sinks  in  deep,  and  chickens  have  not  the 
reindeer's  gift,  of  foraging  under  the  snow,  or  of  smelling 
through  it.    We  like  them  when  they  are  strong,  hearty, 
and  defiant ;  but  often  during  the  tiresome  March  just  gone, 
we  were  almost  glad  that,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  sitting 
hens,  we  had  not  more  chickens — poor  little  things  stepping 
daintily  about,  picking  some  crumbs  of  choice  food,  and  then 
listlessly  settling  down;  the  head  sunk  between  the  shoulders, 
wings  and  tail  drooping,  standing  like  a  Heron  watching 
for  fish,   and   changing  their  position  only,  Iwhen  with   a 
pitiful  "  peep,"  the  head  was  put  under  the  wing.    What  a 
change  came  about  with  the  change  of  wind !    Many  years 
ago  when  smuggling  was  more    thought  of,  because    it 
was  what  was  called  "a  hanging  matter,"  an  old  friend- 
no,  not  a  friend,  an  acquaintance  —  did  "a  little  in  that 
way."    He  was  a  fine  shrewd  fellow,  but  what  with  being 
axohequered,  running  ajshore,  and  losing  cargoes,   he  left 
'>ff  while  yet  young  with  more  rheumatism  than  money. 

The  east  wind  sent  him  to  bed,  but  he  has  often  told  us 

hat  while ! there,  after  weeks  of  confinement,  he  felt  a 
ooange  of  the  wind  in  the  niffht,  and  .his  joints  softened. 

Vr  *i^ly^)g  onr  chicking  did  *-*»«  aaniA*  they  were  joyous 


fellows  in  the  morning,  while  they  had  been  sore  grumblers 
the  previous  evening.  They  had  been  living  in  a  bam.  where 
with  our  rips  we  formed  a  sort  of  eastern  yard,  presenting 
a  square  inside  of  open  fronts,  whilst  the  backs  formed  the 
defence  against  east  winds,  tories,  rapparees,  and  ev€ary- 
thing  of  the  sort.  Just  as  Corny  Delany,  having  nothing 
but  herrings  to  give  his  mother,  persuaded  the  good  woman 
it  was  always  Lent ;  so  we,  thinking  bed  the  best  place  for 
them,  kept  them  much  in  darkness,  persuading  the  hens  it 
was  night.  This  did  well  for  a  time,  but  the  moment  the 
weather  changed  they  burst  the  bands ;  they  flew  over  the 
barriers ;  they  snuffed  the  sou-wester  through  the  chinks 
and  crevices,  and  we  let  them  out. 

We  have  them  now  under  a  hayrick,  along  a  dry  bank 
under  a  quickset  hedge,  and,  horribile  dielu,  on  the  gravelled 
walks  of  a  kitchen  garden.  After  much  experience  we  are 
convinced  they  are  good  gardeners.  They  live  much  among 
the  strawberries ;  they  tium  over  every  lei^  they  are  con- 
tinually seeking  for  grubs  and  insects,  and  they  do  no 
damage.  They  are  growing  fast,  and  while  we  watdh  them 
daily  we  say  to  ourselves.  We  will  make  a  note  of  this. 
Perhaps  we  shall  again  next  week. 


THE    WIGTON  EXHIBITION   OF  POULTEY. 

The  Committee  of  the  Wigton  Poultry  Show,  l^  a  rigid 
perseverance  and  annual  increase  in  the  value  of  their  pre* 
miums,  ensure  not  only  a  continuance,  but  an  enlarged  amount 
of  local  support  to  their  meeting.  We  have  no  donbt,  however* 
that  the  number  of  entries  to  the  show  just  closed  was 
somewhat  curtailed  from  the  fact  of  its  taking  place  simul- 
taneously with  the  one  at  Accrington,  or  at  least  from  tha 
latter  being  held  so  soon  afterwards  as  on  the  following  days; 
it  was,  consequently,  impossible  for  exhibitors  to  send  the 
same  pens  of  poultry  to  both.    From  this  cause  alone  the 
entries  were  scarcely  numerically  equal  to  those  of  last  season* 
though  the  general  good  quality  showed  much  improvement 
in  the  majority  of  the  classes.     The  weather  being  most 
propitious  the  visitors  were  numerous,  and  a  love  of  pooltiy 
culture  seems  fast  extending  itself  throughout  the  custrkst. 
As  tho  neighbourhood  is  very  dry,  with  a  g^velly  siibsoil» 
none  could  be  more  suitable  for  the  raising  of  yoang  teoodfl^ 
or,  in  fact,  for  the  maintenance  of  robust   health  in  the 
older    birds,   as    every    amateur's  experience  proves  that 
though  a  damp  soil    is    hopelessly  fatal  to  soooessy  ^the 
majority  of  breeds  of  poultry  will  endure  withoat  iumy 
even  an  excessive  amount  of  cold,  if  the  sitoatiQii  is  Doui 
dry  and  open.     It  appears,  too,  that  a  very  spirited  emnlflr 
tion  exists  between  a  number  of  the  local  breeders  around 
Wigton,  and  that  though  truly  anrious  to  excel  all  rivali 
the  most  perfect  harmony  and  goodwill  exists  on  sH  hands. 
This  is,  as  it  should  be,  and  we  are  gratified  at  being  sUete 
state  this  fact,  as  unfortunately  in  some  neighboarlioodi  that 
we  could  name,  the  unsuccessfld  are  prone  to  fflTe  wsy  to 
irritability  and  severances  of  friendship,  even  if  Amy  beaten.. 
As  might  be  anticipated  a  consideralile  Bomber  of  tlum 
hens  or  pullets  that  had  commenoed  mdj  Ifljiny 
fhiling  a  little  in  oonditioo*  and  in * — ' 


i^rtll,  ItH.] 
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Blown  Beds  was  to  be  met  xriih.  There  were,  however, 
some  good  Greys  and  a  very  nice  pair  of  Bed  Pile  Bantams 
exhibited.  The  Golden-spangled  were  the  best  Variety  of 
the  Hamburgha,  and  the  Black  Polish  were  excellent.  In 
Sebright  Bantams  the  show  was  a  failure;  and  it  seems 
probflkble  that  this  somewhat  delicate  variety  does  not  thrive 
well  so  far  north ;  at  least,  it  is  rare,  indeed,  that  a  good  pen 
is  exhibited  thereabouts.  The  prize  Spanish  and  the  Grey 
Dorkings  that  took  position  on  the  prize  list  were  very 
perfect,  but  the  remainder  of  the  birds  in  these  classes  were 
indifferent. 

Some  Guinea  Fowls  exhibited  in  the  class  for  "  Any  other 
variety  of  poultry  "  were  good,  but  as  discontented  and 
restless  as  these  birds  are  ever  prone  to  be  when  subjected  to 
even  the  slightest  constraint. 

The  Aylesbury  breed  of  Ducks  do  not  show  to  advantage 
from  the  district  around  Wigton,  the  bills,  however  pure 
at  the  outset,  soon  attaining  a  yellow  hue  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.   It  is  worth  bearing  in  mind  that  on  some  waters 
nothing  will  preserve  the  delicate  character  of  the  bills, 
however  great  the  pains  and  trouble  taken  to  do  so.    The 
Bouen  Ducks  were,  however,  far  better  than  are  usually 
met  with,  being  both  a  numerous  and  generally  good  class 
throughout.    A  singularity  of  the  show  at  Wigton  is  the  offer 
of  a  special  set  of  prizes  for  "  Wild  Ducks,"  or  rather  semi- 
domesticated  Wild  Ducks,  they  seeming  to  be  a  much  valued 
breed  among  many  of  the  neighbouring  gentry.    Even  when 
thus  kept  their  excellence  for  the  table  is  incontestable.  The 
class  for  Ducks  of  "  Any  other  variety."  produced  a  good 
display,  the  first  prize  being  secured  by  a  pen  of  Shell  Ducks, 
or,  as  commonly  known  on  some  coasts,  the  "  Saint  George's 
Ducks,"  belonging  to  Mr.  T.  M.  Armstrong,  of  Aikhead,  and 
they  were  shown  in  absolutely  faultless  condition,  nor  can 
we  call  to  mind  a  single  instance  in  which  the  excrescence  at 
the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  of  the  bill  was  nearly  so 
well  developed  as  in  the  drake  now  under  notice.    Although 
we  have  ourselves  kept  many  of  them  for  years  past,  so 
perfect  an  attainment  of  this  intensely  rich  coral  hue  at 
springtime  has  not  taken  place ;  in  fact,  to  many  visitors  at 
Wigton  it  appeared  so  thoroughly  unnatural  as  to  cause 
doubts  of  fair  play.     This  we  know,  however,  that  in  the 
wild  adult  male  it  invariably  takes  place  at  this  season,  but 
in  the  domesticated  bird  of  this  species  such  an  occurrence 
is  very  rare.     This  beautiful  specimen  was  hatched  in  con- 
finement, is  perfectly  tame,  and  is  some  four  or  five  years 


DomKiMo.— Flrat,  J,  Qnnton,  Whitehaven.  Second  and  Commended, 
O.  HIgbfleld,  Bleooofo  Home. 

Cockim-Chima  (Any  TarteCj).— Fint  and  Beeond,  MiM  Afflionby»  One- 
mere. 

HAMBuaoni  (Oolden-tpaoRled).— First,  J.  WUson,  WhitehavMi.  Seeond, 
R.  Tate,  Leeds.  Highly  Commended,  A.  K.  Wood.  Kendal.  Commended, 
J.  Dixon,  Wigton ;  J.  Wilaon. 

Uambukohs  (Silrer-spangled).— First.  A.  K.  Wood,  Kendal.  Seoond, 
B.  Tate  Leeds.    Commended,  —  Noble,  Kendal. 

Havbokohs  (Gold  and  SllTer«peneilled).  —  First,  J.  Harris,  Wigten, 
Second.  —  Barrow,  Longtown."  Commended,  J.  Moore,  Wilton. 

Ant  ornsa  VAarBTT.— First,  J.  R.  Jessop,  Hall  (Black  Polish).  Seeond, 
R.  Tate,  Leeds  (Black  Hambnrghs).  Commendea,  T.  T.  Selbjr,  Aspatria 
(Guinea  Fowls*. 

Oamk  Bamtams  (Black>breas*ed  and  other  Reds).— First,  &!.  Redhead, 
KendaL  Second.  Mlts  Aglionby.  Orasmere. 


approtohing  to  bioodineas,  to  which  the  mildness  of  the  last 
week  may  have  also  contributed. 

In  the  Qame  fowb  it  was  especially  so.  Perhaps  fewer 
entziea  of  Brown  Beds  never  occurred  in  proportion  to  the 
other  varieties  of  Game  than  at  Wigton.  Mr.  Fletcher,  of 
Stonedongh,  near  Manchester,  however,  exhibited  a  gprand 
old  oook  of  that  colour  that  secured  for  its  owner  a  silver 
cnp,  as  an  extra  prize  offered  "  for  the  best  Chune  Cock." 
The  Game  cockerel  that  took  the  other  cup  belonged  to  a 
resident  of  Wigton,  Mr.  J.  Bobinson,  of  West  Street.  He  is 
a  good  and  remarkably  true-feathered  Black  Bed,  but  some- 
what smaller  thMOOuld  be  wished.  It  is  remarkable  that  KendaL  Second.  Miss  Agllonby.  Grasmere.  Highly  Commended.  J.  Wilson. 
m  a  large  dass  of  Game  Bantams,  not  even  a  smgle  pen  of    Longtown;  J.  N.  Hodgson,  Wigton. 

"** «-j  X,  ^      .,        f«,  ,  p     Gams  Bajitajcs  (Any  other  colour).— First  and  Second.  Miss  Aglionby. 

Gra^mere. 

Bahtams  (Any  other  Tarietj).— Second,  J.  Wallas,  Highmoor.    First 
withheld. 

OvcKS  (Aylesbnry).— First,  W.  Barnes.  Wigton.     Second,  J,  Dixon, 
Wigton. 

Docks  (Ronen).— First.  O.  Hetherinfrton,  Carthwaite  Station.    Second, 
R.  Jones,  Whitehaven.    Highly  Commended,  R.  Tate,  Leeds. 

Ducks  (Common  Wild).— First,  A.  Robinson,  Carlisle.    Second,  T.  Maa- 
daell,  Aikhead. 

Docks  (Any  other  Tsriety). — First,  J.  M.  Armotroni^,  Aikhead  (Shell 
Duck»).  Seeond,  T.  C.  Harrison,  Hal'.  Highly  Commended,  T.  T.  Selhy. 
PiQBow8.—Corrt>r«.— First,  H.  Turdley,  Birmineham.  Second.  J.  C. 
TAjIor,  Middlesborough.  rumfr/ers.— First,  R.  Picliering,  Carlisle.  Second, 
H.  Tardlej,  Birmingham.  PowteT9.—Prize,  £.  £.  M.  Ruyds,  Ashby-de-la- 
Zonch.  FantailM.—FirtU  H.  Ysrdley,  Birmingham.  Second,  T.  Mandnell, 
Aikhead.  Jaoo6»n«.  —  Fir^t,  R.  Pickering,  Carlisle.  r<econd,  —  Taylor, 
Middlesborough.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Hastwall,  Kendal.  Hunt  — 
Firttt,  H.Tanlley,  Birmingham.  Second.  J.  R.  Jessop,  Hall.  Commended. 
K.  Thompson,  Kendal.  Jtarb».— Vint,  H.  Tardley,  Birroinghira.  Second, 
—  Taylor,  Middlesborough.  Turbiis,  —  Vlrst,  R.  Thompson.  Second. 
R.  Pickering.  Owls,  —  Prise.  H.  Yardley.  Trumpeters.  —  First,  W. 
Hiistweil.  Seeond,  E.  £.  H.  Jones.  Any  o'h«r  variety.— Finif  H.  Tardley. 
Second,  I.  P.  Cullen,  Carlisle.  Highly  Commended.  R.  Pickering,  Carlisle. 
bxsT  GaMk  Cock  (Extra  Prise).—  First,  J.  Fleicher,  Manchester.  Second. 
W.  Boyes,  Bererley.    Third.  —  Geldred,  Kendal. 

Best  Gamk  CocxaaKi.  (Extra  Prize) .—First,  T.  Robinson,  Wigton. 
Second,  J.  Wallas,  Highmoor  Uoas;.  Third.  Jos.  Brongb,  Carlisle.  Highly 
Commended,  J.  Barnes,  Wigton;  T.  Robiniton,  UlTerston. 
Bkst  Gamb  CocKiConnty  Pnsp).— First  and  Second,  Jos.  Brongh,  Carlisle. 
Best  Gamk  CocKxaaL  (County  Prise).— First,  J.  Wallas,  Highmoor. 
Second,  Jos.  Brongh,  Carlisle.  Commended,  J.  Gaddes,  CarUsle;  P. 
Hodtrson,  Pennth. 

Bbst  Dish  ov  Onk  Dozrn  Hitr  Eoos.— Prise,  J.  Wood,  Sandwith,  near 
Whitehaven  (Cnxn-bred,  Spanish  and  Game)  Highly  Commended,  Mias  ■ 
Wjitson,  Daleside  (Blsck  Spanish);  J.  Culvert,  Warwick  Bridge  (Blaek 
Spanish;;  E.  Fearoo,  Whiteharen(  Black  Spanish);  —  Stronsr,  Drumleaning 
(CroM-brfdi;  R.  Tate,  Leeds  (Cochin  and  Spanish).  Commended,  J. 
Mitchell,  Egremont  (Brown  Red  Game)  ;  R.  Tate  (Cochin  and  Spanish). 


Edward  Hewitt,  Esq.,  of  Eden  Cottage,  Sparkbrook,  near 
Birmingham,  officiated  as  Judge. 


dd.     In  this  class  were  some  crossbreds  between  the  Grey  i  in  one  egg. 


ECCENTRICITIES  iN  PIGEONS. 

In  reply  to  "  Wiltshibb  Ebctob,"  I  do  not  think  his  hen 
Powter  will  be  injured  by  laying  four  eggs.  It  seems  to  me 
a  curious  case,  and  I  trust  he  will  be  careful  to  notice  if  she 
lays  four  eggs  next  time.  I  once  before  heard  of  a  hen 
Pigeon  that  laid  four  eggs,  but  in  that  case  the  evidence 
was  not  satisfactory  to  me.  I  would  advise  no  hempseed  to 
be  given  to  her,  but  she  may  have  old  tares  or  barley  with 
her  Indian  com,  and  she  ought  to  be  well  supplied  with  old 
mortar  broken  up.     I  once  found  two  young  Pigeons  dead 


Call  Duck  and  the  White  Call  Duck,  spotted  and. very 
uncommon,  and  a  good  pen  of  birds  bred  between  the  com- 
mon wild  Duck  and  the  Grey  Calls  were  also  very  interesting, 
and  would  be  very  useful  for  decoys. 

A  considerable  falling-off  in  the  entries  for  Pigeons  this 
yen  may  doubtless  be  attributed  to  the  extraordinary  com- 
petition at  Wigton  last  year  among  the  Pigeons,  the  classes 
thionghout  being  now  by  far  less  filled.  The  competition 
was  nevertheless,  though  so  limited,  not  at  all  without  a 
Btrogjgle;  for  superiority  the  Carriers,  Nuns,  Spots,  Powters. 
Turrats,  and  Barbs  were  the  most  oonspionous. 

ttans  (Black- breasted  and  other  Reds).— First,  John  Brougfa,  CarUsIe. 
Seeond,  D.  Talt,  Graunere.    Commended,  J.  Harris,  Wigton. 

Oa«  :( White  and  Pile).-Fir8t.  Jos.  Brongh,  Carlisle.  Seeond,  John 
Brongh,  Carlisle, 

Oam  (Dnekwrng  and  other  Oreyi,  Blacks,  and  Bines).— First,  Mesars. 
KmCSO  dr  Mahon,  Jedburgh.  Seoond,  Jue.  Broach,  Cardale.  Commended. 
Joka  BrMgh,  Carlisle. 

Oaiis  PoTAKTs  (knj  eohrar).— First.  W.  D.  Dickson, Thomhill,  Sootland. 
BeeoBd.  R.  Tate,  Leeds.  Ulfhijr  Commended,  M .  U.  Brisco,  Wigton. 
OsttMUded,  J.N.  Hodgson.  Wigton. 

,a»ain«i.— First  and  Seeond,  J.  Wllsoa,  Whitehans.  Ooflunendod,  J. 
E.  Fttraa,  WhitoltaTen^ 


How  curious  are  some  of  the  actions  of  Pigeons !  Some 
cocks  are  so  attentive  to  their  hens  that  they  cannot  spare 
time  to  fetch  a  single  stick  for  the  nest ;  but  I  have  a  Bed 
House  Tumbler  cock  so  indefatigable  in  building  that  he  is 
continually  at  it,  and  has  carried  a  small  truss  of  straw  into 
his  pen. 

Some  Pigeons  seem  careless  of  feeding  their  own  yonng 
ones,  whereas  I  have  a  Blue-bearded  cock  Tumbler  whose 
hen  was  lately  lost  in  a  high  flight,  who  has  adopted  a  couple 
of  young  ones,  which  he  nurses  with  great  care,  and  defends 
with  much  more  zeal  than  ever  he  did  his  own  castle. 

I  have  a  White  Air  Tumbler,  hatched  last  year,  which  took 
it  into  her  head  to  feed  some  yonng  ones  that  laid  on  the 
floor  by  her  while  she  herself  was  being  fed — and  this  is  not 
the  first  case  I  have  heard  of  one  yonng  one  feeding  another. 
I  had  last  year  a  young  Black  House  Tumbler  which,  when  he 
first  began  to  be  matchable,  showed  like  a  hen,  paired  with 
I  an  odd  cock,  and  remained  as  a  hen  until  he  tried  to  be 
master,  when  his  old  mate  had  to  beat  him  off.  This  year 
I  have  a  smiJl  Black  MotUed  Air  Tumbler  which  I  thonriit 
was  a  hen,  so  I  [put  it  vp  with  an  old  Black  Mottled  Air 
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Tomblei  oook ;  they  paired  at  once :  bat  I  now  fsel  anie  he 
has  deceived  me,  tor  Uie  two,  although  &at  psired,  both 
000  and  clap  about  like  cocks.  I  have  a  feathet-footed 
Black  Uottled  Boiler  hen  vith  eleven  Sight  foatliera  in  each 
iringf,  and,  what  is  more  strange,  I  have  two  hens  paired  to 
the  same  cock,  and  both  sitting  in  the  same  ne»t  for  the 
second  time. — B.  P.  Bkent. 


THE  ACCEINGTON  POULTRY  EXHIBmOIT. 

Thb  Accrington  Society  held  a  most  luccesBfu]  meeting  on 
the  6th  inst.  nnd  following  day,  and  tho  management  had 
nndergonc  a  very  careful  improvfincnt.  The  influiL  of  Tiaitora 
•wit  beyond  precBdcnl,  shuwing  ihat  such  exhibitions  are  as 
popular  as  ever.  The  prize  list  was  a  vciy  liberal  one,  and  con- 
nequently  moat  of  the  classes  were  well  filled.  To  produce  local 
enthnsiaHin  a  hrafls  band  was  procured  to  precede  the  Committee 
and  Judgea  to  the  showyard,  nnd  afterwards  to  remain  for  the 
entertainment  of  tie  Company.  All  tho  poultry  were  mngod  at 
the  same  height,  and  everything  thnt  i^uuld  be  done  waa  dene  to 
secure  a  "  fair  field  and  no  fitvour  "  alike  for  all  competitors. 

On  entering  the  Show,  the  company  fonnd  the  firet  class  to  be 
as  good  and  numoroua  a  selectiun  of  flrst-rate  ain^lo  Ganu  cocke 
as  could  well  be  brought  to^etlior,  tho  competition  boiiig  sup- 
ported by  a  Ini^  majority  of  our  IjEst  Game  breodera.    A  splen- 
did Brown  Kcd  belonging  to  Mr.  Stattcr  was  the  winner  of  the 
silver  cup,  and  it  is  a  rare  occurroQce  to  meet  with  so  faultless 
a  specimen.    The  three  winners  in  thie  eloae  competition  were 
eventually  all  Brown  Kcds ;  the  second  prize  being  taken  W  Sii 
St.  George  Gore,  Bart,,  and  the  third  by  John  Sunderland,  Esq., 
of  Coley  Hall,  Halifax.     At  the  outaet  the  second  prenuum  in 
this  class  waa  given  lo  Mr.  H.  M.  Julian,  of  Beverley,  York- 
shire, fur  a  very  poworful  and  unexceptienably  good  bird  in  the 
hand — a  Black  Ucd  (pen  2S7).    A  complaint  in  writing  having 
been  presented  to  tho  Committee  and  Judges,  immediately  after 
the  Show  opened,  from  several Gamoexbibitorfjtlrging that  "the 
breast  was  dyed  black,"  a  very  rigid    investigation    took  place 
in  the  prcseneo  of  the  Cammittt.'O,  and  resulted  in  the  most    p| 
complete  eiposuro  of  as  dishonourable  a  piece  of  deception  as  ' 
could  well  be  imagined.      That  the  imposition  was  carried  oul.     B< 
moat  cleverly  no   one    could   deny,  for   though,  except   in   aii     **' 
extremely  powerful  direct  light,  no  diSerenco  in  shade  could  bi-    b: 
discoverod,  the  various  testa  applied  proved  beyond  all  cavil  ot 
dispute,  and  to  the  unanimous  aatisfiiction  of  every  one  present.     ^■ 
that  the  bird  bad  been   puqiosely  tampered  willi.      After  t,    L 
number  of  tests  the  artificially-applied  black  on  the  breast  bein^-     (i 
lemovcd,  it  not  ocly  dyed  anytbini;  to  which  it  was  applied  iht 
same  hue.  but  the  breoet  of  tho  bird  itself  apain  assumod  itb    2 
natural  colour  of  a  partially  Brown  Bed.    It  was  consequenlly    u' 
"  disqualified  "  altogether,  tho  only  punishment  that  by  present  I  to 
rules  can  be  enforced,  though  no  doubt  the  public  mind  wilt  I  ^ 
speedily  su^icst  some  more  stringent  rule  shomd  such  discredit-  i 
able  practices  unfortunately  cuntiauc.    The  class  fur  Game  cocks.     " 
locally  restriclod  to  four  miles  round  Aecrington,  was  a  very  tamd 
a&air ;  but  the  two  following  Game  classes  for  a  cock  iLnd  twd 
hens  were  headed  by  extraordinarily  perfect  birds  belonging  to 
Sir  8L  G.  Gore,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  of  ManchiBter.    Wo  have  seen 
generally  far  better  collections  of  Cacliiua  and  Brahnat  than  wen.' 
Here  shown,  for,  excepting  the  winning  pcna,  the  coropotitiou 
was  below  that  of  prcrioua  years.    The  Black  Spaniii  were  good. 
The  Samiurghi  were  undoubtedly  quito  a  li^ii^  feature  of 
the  Show ;  and  the  closest  competition  for  tiie  Silver  Cup,  given 
to  the  best  pen  of  Hamburghs,  resulted  in  a  pen  of  entirely 
perfect  Silver- pencilled  (Mir  St.  George  Gore's),  taking  precedener 
of  the  Silver-spanglod  ones  (Mr.  lieldon's),  that  have  takeii 
many  prizes  in  their  own  clasa.     It  iras  one  of  the  closest  niivf 
in  the  Show,     The  PolaniU  were  very  fine.     In  Game  BatUaiu 
cocks  the  entry  was  a  liberal  one,  and  Mr.  Murm  may  rest 
astored  his  victory  is  very  moritorious,  no  lees  than  thtrteen 
birds  being  favourably  mentioned  in  the  prize  list.    Ayleabun.' 
J)tick*  showed  Btrongly;  and  thi-re  were  exhibited  some  perfect 
Beunoa  Ayrean,  Grey  Calla,  and  Rouen  Ducka.     The  Turkei/-- 
were  first-rate  once. 

It  is  no  common  occurrence  to  meet  with  so  excellent  a  collec- 
'ion  of  Pigtont  as  those  constituting  the  Aecrington  Show.  All 
'heao  classes  were  far  superior  to  those  of  former  years,  and  tht: 
premiums,  as  an  inspectiun  of  the  apponded  prize  list  will  show, 
■were  very  broadly  sown.     The  Pigeons  appeared  to  be  one  of 

lie  roost  popular  portions  of  the  exhibition,  and  it  waa,  in  fact , 
^  loraewhat  'I'^i'ult  tf '^  lor  anv  but  deteimiued  individuals  tj 


[Ot  a  near  ught  of  them,  so  nonitantlf  wsa  this  divisitm  of  fite 
ihow  thronged  by  visitors. 
G»M»CocK(Anr  coloor).— Fint  iDil  BUitrCnp,  T.  StitWr.  BtiB*  »!! 
Brown  Bed  J.  ae<»nil,B!rbt.O.  Odr.BitI  ,  Wlrluoorth.  Tlllrd.J.  Bsbob. 
•nd,  Colej  Hall,  neu  HaUfu.  Hiithlr  ComniBiidcd,  i.  FlBehw,  ■•■••- 
ilousrh,  BKT  NaBcfa»ur  (Black  Rata)  i  C  Ctulnaar,  Woctaeii;  Sir  St.  Q. 
loie,  Baru    Conraendad,  C.  W.  Briarlar,  UlddlaUn.    DbqaaUSxl,  H.  M. 

rnllan.  RnprlRi.  Turk  lilirri  hriiK). 

It  Aaetluatcnl  — nnt,  I.  Banum  taolat- 
BTDSii,  ABgriatUiB.    ThtiA,  F.  M.  HloUt, 

lopboBHsIl, 
.    Third,  T. 

u'B™Swd{'ouiwiiiJ^*  Tlirti fflr 

irl.-Fint.J.  Oopplay.  KacKslon,  Praaoot-  Bwobl, 
,n(Graj).  Tblro,  D- P.Kona,  CaarimHall  ICWIl. 
T.  Biuwr,  BUDd  Hal]  (9il.«r  Qnf%);  D.  Panoni 

Mrs.  M.  SoamoBa,  HaitHll.  ATleaburj. 

coloart.-Flrtt.  E.  Bralth,  Hlddletoa.  S«]ad,S.J. 
1.  Third,  W.  D.wa™.  Hopwo,  MLrlUld  (WUIst. 
:.  H.  Btiirley,  EHixKb  Uouh.  Conmaded,  J.  Bdl, 
■n  Ptrirldte) ;  F.  B.  Faaie,  Soalhod,  Dwttnctoai 

'(Kl'i^k'i.'^FIrit.  H.  Baldoa,  Gllitcad.  Blnftlar.  SacoDd,  L.  t. 
DOT  Heaili.  HallCai.  Third,  G,  Brldla,  Horlhim  Lanr.  Didiboir- 
nmenrlal.  J.  L.  L..wndti.  Hartwrll.  AjlHUurr ;  i-  WtwU  Orhia- 
i.  R.  P>a>a,  Sontbcpd,  OarUnitoii.    Camnmiti,  J.  Harchant, 


Cdcbut-Obii 
Hlithly  Com  mi 


■nil,  W.  H«t|itc»'a!,  KewBhuri 
iH>{(»aldtn.i>cncllted).-nnt,  SlrBt.  O.  Oon,  Bart.,  Hoptoa 
Hi,  f..  Taiteiull,  Mjrtle  Qroir.  Walatfoot.  Third.  H.  Baldn. 
UiEhlj  Comm^ndRt,  E.  Smlih,  MiddlatBD.  CODiBUidtd,  H. 
raonillalil,  Haiif-i ;  A.  Nottall.  Naoahunh. 
H  (SUm-ceniillnV.— Flr«  and  Biinr  Cap  tat  bsM  of  H(«> 
-  -  Gorp,  flan ,  Hopuin  HalL  8«nnd,  H.  BFldan.  Qil*^- 
D  llllngvarib,  Bailc)'- uaarOile^.    BJRhlr  ComiaciK 


iD>]<T.    Tblrd, 
.Hlndlc,  Wood  Hi 

BmsraoG    (Golricn-iiiaiuilEd).— Flnt. 


Dincndid,  J.  Flatt,  Dau.  » 


_  BallDn,  OUilmt.  BhiglaT 
Third,  >ir  SI.  O.  Ourii,  Barl, 
Wood,  Bundd*.  Bandsl;  J 


,  Hall.     HUhly  Commen 
(.    Cammeadad.  J.  ficldl 

,>D.-Flr.l,  C.  W.  Dnarl. 

.    Third.  UImE.  Italdcn.   Highly  Conimaidtd,  ■.  J 
K .    CimineDdRl.  H.  SnairdDn,  HjortoB,  BtaSIOrd. 


FS  Cl.u  (Anv  TaTleif).~Flnt.  H.  Bdden  (Coehiiii).    jteem^ 

>■}.  Highly  Commended,  VIraars.  Baxtar  *  Fanras,  AearlnaHa 
Polandal.  Conunandad,  U.  Btldsn  (Oambiuihs) ;  T.  OjtBO,  Ballbz 

B'XTiM  Coci  [Any  colour) .—First  and  Cap,  J.  Nmm,  Shanlonih, 
reh.  tinnnd,  G.  Uaplre,  Wavarlrae,  Uverpool  (Blaak  Bad).  Thlr^ 
run.  Blackburn  IBIaok  Bad).  Hi^ty  Goms*Dd*d.  T.  Ewtbam  ; 
h,  Middlcton  :  M.  Turner.  Pteatoa.  CoiiiDwiidHi,  A.  dcai,  AEcTing- 
Rhorlr^  Tharoea  near  Wikeaeldi  B.  K.  WalUutoa.  C— ■— 
lihiie  (Black  Rod) ;  J.  W.  Hurrla,  Bochdda  {fiit^  B<i) 


tMiroTw; 


iUlddlMoo.    HIgbiT CouBSiids^ 

t ;  J.  BbodM,  WikeSald  t  C  «.  Briintavt 

ULiey,    ii.rai.hlr*   (POm).     CoVBUBdtd,   D.  AAwvO, 

»  lUreja) ;  Sir  St.  Oor,  Ban.,  WIcknoith. 
her  Tarieij).— Flrat,  C.  W.  Biiarlav  —-■■■-■- 
llngtos  (Huir  Caehlu].     Third,  VI 
ided,  C.  W.  Bilerltr:  F.  R.  Paa* 
.)  i  Blr  Ht  G.  Gore,  B< 
E.  Leech,  ftochd-le. 
mended,  T.  Houlhar.  Retidge,  Blaekbora 


SFDdcd,  Mra.  M.  SaainoD>. 
.    HIgUy  Conmendad.  n 


llaiUngdaa.    Highly  CocnpMaasd,  F.  IL  B 


T.  C,  Harrlaon.    I 


llarkat  HalL.  BirjUDgham.  Highly  Cooiinenaea,  a.  mnuay:  j.  racHisfc 
Jan..  Rgchdalo.  CoiDiaaadad,  tv,  J.  Cgrbrldge,  Bloekbora;  t  Tli^inisi. 
ulnglej;  J.  Hawley,  Burnley.  Barti.— Flrat.  W.  J.  Corbcidga,  Biaekfan. 
t^cond,  H.  Tardlay,  Market  Hall.  BlrmingtiBm.  Highly  OPM—aai. 
R.  ThonpMA.  Hanadala  Hall ;  B.  Coutardlae,  Bmeklleie,  JJWI  aha  sash. 
Commended.  C-Parklnaon.  Aecrington.  Onli.-Fliat  »M  aAtmi,  t.  Frit- 
lag,  Kochaale.  Highly  Coaaanded,  V.  J.  CarttMas,  BladMn;  1> 
Ttrdlay.  Market  Hall.  Birmingham.  CamnatABd,  B.  Xteuoa,  HsiM- 
daleHaU.  J^wferi  sr  (>aM<ra.-nrst,  B.aaow«aB,CMrtHarUB,Biifr 
fard.  feaiHia.H.Tardley.Bbiiiln^am.  fllitili  nmisiillsi.I.  t.Mlt^it 
A>hhy.dr.U.Zoneli.  AntaHt.-ItoaL  B.^srtlsr.  nil  mall.  W.  Wm«M 
nreat  HorwDod.  IWtiW.  —  ncil.  H,  TbaaVBoB.  Bisiiil  E.  TvilK 
Dragani.    Fint  and  BsaODd,  H.  Tarllij,     .GtaMM&C,^,  IhafMhi 


JOUBITAL  OT  HOSflODLTUBE  AVD  COTUOiB  OASOBtrgR. 


^w  JndoM  nre  Kr.  Jonph  BiikdaDii,o(BvatoD,  LiTttpool 
and  Hr.  BdWud  Hewitt,  of  Spukbiook,  Birwingham. 


THE  SUBSCfilPTIOir  FOE  MH8.  CHITTT  AND 
FAMILY. 
Althouoe  I  oan  add  nothiiig  to  the  eloquent  qtpeal  of 
"Our  Chapkin"  on  behalf  of  the  widow  and  fatherlewi,  I 
■an  T«07  desironB  that  beo-keopora  should  not  he  behind- 
hand in  the  good  work.  I  recognise  the  names  of  some  of 
our  fraternity  in  the  list  of  BubacriptionB  already  published ; 
but  in  such  a  cause  I  ma;  pechapa  veatnre  to  remark  that 
the  Comiih  motto  of  "One  and  All"  ehonld  be  promptly 
and  enernUeally  acted  upoo,  if  the  good  work  now  in  hand 
i*  to  nsnut  in  sabatantial  benefit  to  the  bereared  wife  and 
btherlesB  children  of  one  who  has  bo  eaddenly  disappeared 
freoB  amoBget  us. — A  Ditonbhibi  Bis-ehtib. 


ACCLIMATISATION  AT  THE  ANTIPODES. 

I  AM  indebted  to  Mr.  Edward  Wilson,  late  Preiident  of 
the  Association,  for  the  pemBal  of  the  third  annual  report  of 
the  Acclimatisation  Society  of  Victoria. 

Alas  I  that  I  should  have  to  use  the  word  "  late  "  in  con- 
nection with  Sir.  WilBon  and  the  office  which  he  has  to  ably 
filled  &om  the  very  commencement,  and  alaa  !  for  the  cause 
which  has  compelled  him  to  press  his  reaii^ation.  We 
leam  from  this  report,  that  "  it  is  with  anfeigned  regrot 
that  the  Council  have  to  state  that,  in  consequence  of  a 
complaint  in  bis  eyes  rendering  occessary  another  Tisit  to 
Europe,  Mr.  Wilson  has,  in  spite  of  their  earnest  remon- 
atrancei,  presBed  npon  the  Council  his  resignation  as  Presi- 
dant,  which  resignation  the  Council  have  most  reluctantly 
accepted."  Mr.  Wilson  is  accordingly  once  more  among  us, 
and  this  time  unfortunately  with  the  view  of  eaeking  relief 
from  the  skill  of  the  British  faculty.  That  hia  reatoration 
may  be  both  speedy  and  complete  mutt  be  the  earnest 
prayer  of  every  well-wiaher  to  the  canae  of  aoclimatiaation 
and  of  pcogresa. 

Foremoat  among  the  Society's  achievements  during  the 
past  year  comes,  of  course,  the  succeBsful  trausportation  of 
sabnon  ova  to  Australia.  Regarding  this  feat  the  Council 
announce  that,  although  "  from  the  few  ova  that  were  re- 
tained in  Victoria  it  cannot  be  asserted  with  certainty  that 
salmon  is  yet  established  in  the  colony,  enough  has  been 
dona  to  ahow  that  there  ore  no  insuperable  difficulties  in 
the  way;  whilst  in  Xaamania  complete  success  has  been 
attained." 

Another  eulrject  of  conrgatulation  is  the  introduction  of  ' 
the  gouramier  from  the  Mauritius.  Twenty-fonr  of  these  I 
desirable  fish  reached  Melbourne  alive,  and  there  is  every 
raason  to  hope  these  will  establish  the  species  in  the  colony. 

The  alpaca  experiment,  from  which  so  much  good  was  ex- 
pected, appears  unfortunately  to  have  turned  out  an  almost 
total  failure.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  by  hia  late  ill 
■access,  Mr.  Dalfield  is  about  to  undertake  a  aecond  attempt 
to  introduce  the  alpaca  into  the  colony. 

The  following  paragraph,  relating  aa  it  does  to  tl  e  Italian 
bees  exported  from  my  apiary  in  1862,  is  peculinrly  inter- 
eiting :  "As  a  contribntion  of  very  particular  interest  to 
the  cottager,  the  introduction  of  the  Ligurian  bee  may  be 
adduced,  that  insect  being  probably,  from  its  industrious 
and  wonderfully  prolific  properties,  the  most  valuable  in 
the  world.  This  bee  is  multiplying  with  almost  incredible 
Timidity,  and  will  soon  be  accessible  to  all  clsBses.''  Con- 
nected with  this  subject,  I  find  an  advertisement  in  The 
Atttindanait,  of  the  24th  of  Deoember  last,  offering  stocks  of 
Lipuians  for  sale  at  .£10  each,  whilst  swarms  of  common 
be^  are  oTered  at  20i.  each. 

Jost  at  this  time,  when  inch  praiseworthy  efforts  are 
being  made  to  check  the  destruction  of  email  birds,  both  in 
this  oonntiT  and  on  the  continent,  the  following  paragnqth 
m^  be  de^ed  instructive  aa  well  as  interesting. 

"In  a  oonstry  »o  subject  as  this  [Anstralia]  to  the  ravages 
at  insecti,  the  caoe  of  the  agricnlturist  has  always  bMn 
canAilly  ooD«idered.    Hundreds  c"   '    ■  *       * 


even  Qub  year  been  rnlited  by  the  oateFpillar,  and  limilat 
viattations  must  neoeaMrily  be  expected.  The  introdnotaon 
of  insect-destroying  birds  has  therefore  been  caraftilly  al>- 
tended  to ;  and  with  this  haa  been  combined  an  effort  to 
surround  our  colonial  residencae  with  those  intereating  m- 
aociations  which  constitute  no  alight  portion  of  the  ft^aTmn 
with  which  the  name  of  "  home  "  is  ever  ennonnded.  The 
thmsh,  the  blackbird,  the  skylark,  the  chafSnoh,  the  spairow, 
the  Chinese  sparrow,  the  Java  sparrow,  and  a  most  aotiTa 
and  interesting  bird  the  Indian  mino,  may  now  be  coniiderM 
thoroughly  eatabUshed,  and  are  rapidly  extending  by  natuml 
means  through  the  colony.  The  goldfinch,  the  liiuet,  the 
greenfinch,  the  yellowhammer,  the  ortolan,  the  canary,  the 
robin,  and  many  kinds  of  the  smaller  birds  of  other  conntriea 
are  being  accumulated  in  the  aviaries  of  the  Society,  and 
many  of  them  have  already  bred  there.  The  nightingale 
and  the  hedge  sparrow  have  been  promised  us  by  benevo- 
lent ladies  at  home,  and  the  Queen  herself  has  made  an 
effort  to  supply  us  with  the  rook," 

Appended  Ui  the  report  are  papera  on  various  sntgeotB 
read  at  the  Socie^'B  -  meeting.  The  entire  pamphlet  ia 
eminently  interesting  and    highly  suggestive,    and  moat 


B  of  indostriona  fhnuers  have 


TEANSFERRING  BEES— STOCK    INACTIVE. 

I  HAVB  two  stocks  of  bees,  each  two  yeara  old,  in  old  straw- 
hives,  and  I  wish  to  transfer  them  into  two  Woodbury  hives  ; 
will  you  have  the  kindness  to  tell  me  what  la  the  beat  time 
of  the  year  for  performing  the  operation  ? 

Would  you  also  advise  me  respecting  a  stock  in  a  Wood- 
bury hive  ?  It  appears  weaW,  only  a  few  bees  coming  out ; 
while  in  my  other  stocks  all  is  now  bustle  and  activity. 
Hear  the  Woodbury  there  were  between  thirty  and  forty 
dead  bees  the  other  day  and  several  dead  ones  on  the  aSght- 
ing  board.  On  looting  in  at  the  window  to-day  there  was 
nothing  but  empty  comb  to  be  seeu.  Has  the  hive  been 
plundered,  do  you  think ;  or  would  you  advise  feeding  ?  I 
lifted  it  off  the  stand  yesterday,  and  it  was  by  no  meanB 
light.  Still,  there  appears  to  be  nothing  going  on  inside 
beyond  a  lazy  crawling  about  of  the  bees. — A  Sobscribtb. 

[Neit  month  (May)  will  be  a  very  good  time  for  the 
operation,  which  Is  most  conveniently  performed  on  wall- 
populated,  but  not  over-trowded  stocks.  Tour  Woodbtu? 
hive  may  very  probably  be  queenlees,  but  with  a  hive  of  thia 
description  ten  minutes'  internal  eiaminatiou  will  aolva  the 
mystery.  The  readiest  way  of  accomplishing  this  is  to  com- 
mence by  removing  a  aide  comb ;  then  lift  out  and  examine 
comb  after  comb,  depositing  each  in  the  notch  occupied  by 
its  predecessor,  and  finally  placing  the  comb  first  taken  ont 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  hive  to  that  from  which  it  was 
taken.  In  repeating  the  operation  the  process  should  be 
reversed,  so  as  to  restore  the  combs  to  their  original 
position.] 

ARTIFICIAL   SWARMING. 

I  BAVE  several  stocks  of  baea  in  common  straw  hivea.  and 
this  season  I  want  to  increase  my  stock  of  bees  conaiderably 
in  improved  hives  and  boiea  ;  but  I  do  not  want  to  run  the 
risk  of  swarming,  as  I  am  not  at  home  during  the  day,  and 
the  consequence  would  be  that  most  of  them  would  be  lost, 
aa  was  the  esse  last  year.  Now,  will  you  be  good  enough  to 
inform  me  if  the  following  plan  of  artificial  swarming  will 
answer,  or  any  improvement  upon  it  F  I  intend  towards  the 
middle  of  thia  month  to  place  under  the  stock  hives  the 
empty  hiveel  want  to  be  tenanted,  but  I  do  notknow  how  long 
it  is  necessary  to  leave  the  stock  hive  at  the  top,  and  which 
you  remove  to  a  fresh  place.  I  shall  be  mnch  obliged  if  you 
wonld  answer  the  above  questions,  or  suggest  any  o^er 
plan.  I  cannot  mn  the  riek  of  letting  my  hives  swarm.  Do 
yon  think  it  bett-er  to  confine  the  bees  in  the  fresh  hive  fbi 
a  day  or  two  after  the  stock  hive  is  taken  oSP — J.  A. 

[The  plan  yon  describe  will  not  result  in  the  formation  of 
sitificial  swarms,  but  if  yon  stop  up  the  entrances  of  the  old 
hives  and  compel  the  bees  to  work  up  through  the  new  onea 
they  will  moat  probably  make  combs  in  the  latter,  and 
ultimately  tnn^  the  seat  of  breeding  to  them.    When 
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this  is  effected  the  old  hives  may  be  removed,  and  their  con- 
tents appropriated  by  the  apiarian ;  but  the  time  required 
to  effect  the  change  depends  entirely  on  the  season  and  the 
strength  of  the  colonies.  This  appears  at  first  sight  an 
easy  mode  of  transferring  bees  to  new  hives,  and  has  been 
frequently  recommended  as  such.  It  is,  however,  open  to 
the  serious  objection  that  they  are  very  liable,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  construct  an  undue  proportion  of  drone 
comb,  and  when  this  takes  place  it  is  fatal  to  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  stock.  Your  best  plan  will  be  to  multiply 
your  colonies  and  stock  your  improved  hives  with  artificial 
swarms  formed  in  the  manner  described  and  recommended 
by  Mr.  Woodbury  in  No.  161  of  our  new  series.] 


HONEY  GATHEEING  FEOM   CLOVEE. 

"  P.  M."  says  ho  takes  one  crop  off  the  clover  and  then  one 
from  the  heather,  but  he  can  never  take  one  off  the  clover, 
for  the  tongue  of  the  honey  bee  is  too  short,  and  never  takes 
anything  from  clover.  The  bumble  or  humble  bee  has  a 
long  tongue,  which  can  enter  the  clover. — T.S, 

f"  P.  M."  doubtless  meant  the  white  clover,  although  he 
did  not  specify  it.  Although  the  honey  in  red  clover  is  not 
accessible  to  the  hive  bee,  the  white  variety  is  well  known  to 
be  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  of  our  bee  fiowers.] 


PAEEOT  MANAGEMENT. 

Salt,  meat,  and  brass  are  all  pernicious  to  Parrots.  Meat 
produces  liver  complaints ;  contact  with  brass,  cancer  of  the 
tongue— of  this  I  have  seen  a  miserable  victim.  It  should 
be  avoided  in  all  cages  as  they  will  gnaw  it.  There  should 
be  no  wire  grating  at  the  bottom  of  their  cages,  but  dry, 
well-sanded  or  gravelled  boards.  They  like  to  roost  fiat-foot 
at  the  bottom.  Sometimes  Parrots  in  a  wild  state  roost  in 
the  hollows  of  trees  and  rocks,  and  it  is  cruel  to  keep  them 
with  their  claws  always  painfully  stretched  over  round  and 
slippery  perches.  Two  perches  should  furnish  their  cage, 
one  less  than  the  other.  This  eases  the  feet,  which  some- 
times become  galled,  and  the  birds  can  hardly  stand,  yet 
bj-standers  do  not  comprehend  their  uneasiness. 

Male  birds  are  subject  to  fits  in  the  spring,  and  some  to 
cramp  in  the  stomach,  which  makes  them  stagger.  Place 
the  bird  on  a  fiat  bottle  of  warm  water,  well  wrapped  round 
in  flannel  not  to  scorch  his  feet ;  he  likes  the  warmth,  and 
will  sooner  recover.  Parrots  eat  the  stones  rather  than  fruit 
itself  of  grapes,  cherries,  and  plums.  These  last  must  be 
cracked  for  them.  They  delight  in  the  green  buds  and  young 
seed  of  cabbage,  and  Indian  corn  when  young,  and  will  tear 
off  its  many  sheaths  and  devour  two  or  three  if  they  can 
get  them,  also  vegetable  marrow  boiled  and  caravansa 
white  beans,  broad  beans  as  well.  An  occasional  nutmeg 
does  the  Parrot  good.  A  capital 
contrivance  for  a  perch  is  to  have 
a  round  tabular  dish  in  the 
middle,  and  then  two  perches 
running  under  it  thus — 

The  two  o  o  hold  water  and 
sop,  and  the  table,  screwed  to  the 
npright  perch,  the  general  food ; 
the  whole  must  be  kept  well 
scrubbed  and  clean.  Then  the 
bird  makes  no  mess  about  the  room. — Obnitholooist. 


or  Thrushes'  eggs,  but  I  fancy  not;  however,  it  might  be 
worth  trying. 

"A.  J.  G."  has  seen  Starlings  induced  to  build  by  having 
a  small  packing-case,  made  to  resemble  a  small  dog-kennel, 
and  placed  at  the  top  of  a  pole.  On  the  little  platfbrm 
in  front  of  the  house  the  old  birds  used  to  feed  their 
young,  a  most  amusing  sight,  and  the  chattering  of  these 
birds  is  very  curious.  The  pole  was  a  common  hkroh  pole 
10  or  12  feet  high,  the  box  was  about  18  inches  long  and 
about  14  inches  high,  and  the  little  platform  was  about 
18  inches  square  in  front  of  the  house,  it  was  a  projeotizig 
piece  from  the  boards  on  which  the  house  was  fastened. 
The  birds  came  back  to  it  year  after  year. 

Do  Brahma  Pootras  generally  lay  while  they  are  young  ? 
"  A.  J.  G."  has  some  hatched  last  April,  and  they  are  sud 
not  to  have  laid  yet. 

An  "  Amateur  "  asks  "  What  can  I  do  to  indnoe  Bull- 
finches to  come  into  my  garden,  and  what  sort  of  meat 
should  I  provide  ?'*  I  heartily  join  him  in  this  inquiry  in 
the  hope  that  some  one  will  point  out  a  means  by  wHioh 
he  may  be  supplied  with  Bullfinches,  Chaffinches,  &g,,  to 
the  benefit  of  myself  and  others  who  grow  pear,  plum, 
cherry,  and  gooseberry  trees,  and  thus  be  the  means  of 
transferring  those  troublesome  pests  to  "AxATXUB." 

We  can  willingly  dispense  with  them  and  would  seeom- 
mend  him  to  try  the  plan  of  growing  such  tnm,  of  the  buds 
of  which  they  are  so  fond  that  I  have  had  some  farooe  not 
only  rendered  fruitless,  but  nearly  destroyed  by  them  tA  this 
season  of  the  year.  The  centre  of  the  bobd  ia  eneloaed  and 
blanched,  therefore  sweet.  It  has  been  said  hy  some  they 
find  grubs  inside,  if  gruh  is  intended  I  readily  fhll  into  that 
opinion,  but  I  have  repeatedly  examined  bads  and  never  yet 
have  found  grubs  witJiin  any  of  the  bads  on  their  £B.voorite 
trees.— W.  G.  

Our  first  Tame  Pheasant  laid  on  the  5th  of  April — 
a  Chinese  hen.- 


LtJEING  BIEDS  TO  A  HOME. 

If  "  Amateur  "  will  procure  eggs  of  the  burds  she  (for 
"  A.  J.  G."  presumes  "Amateur"  is  a  lady)  wishes  to  have, 
and  take  the  Sparrows'  eggs  careftilly  out  of  the  nests  and 
replace  them  with  an  equal  number  of  Bullfinch  or  Linnet 
eggs,  the  Sparrows  will  hatch  and  rear  them  if  the  transfer 
is  done  with  discretion.  The  eggs  to  be  hatched  must  be 
taken  very  gently  and  carried  from  one  nest  to  the  other 
in  cotton  or  wool  in  a  box ;  they  must  be  handled  as  little  as 
possible,  and,  of  course,  put  into  the  Sparrow's  nest  while 
the  bird  is  off  it,  and  the  nest  must  not  again  be  visited, 
otherwise  the  bird  will  forsake  it. 

T  Am  p/vf.  aoTA  'whether  a  Sparrow  ^onld  hatch  Blackbirds' 


Yestbrdat  (April  5)  I  heard  and  saw  the  Chiff-Chaff. 
being  the  first  of  our  summer  visitants  I  have  observed  this 
year. — Arthur  Spart,  8t  Alban*8, 


OUE  LETTER  BOX. 

Crystal  Palace  Podltrt  Sbow  {D.  Jf).— Apply  to  tlM  Saerttaiy, 
Crystal  Palaoe.    We  do  not  know. 

Duck  LAYiiro  Soft  Eggs  (/.  J.  ff.).-^Yof»r  Duttkt  ftrt  •wr-red.  Give 
them  whole  oate,  In  a  troagh,  with  plenty  of  fftaTsI,  the  whoto  eovtred  with 
water.    Heal  and  worms  are  not  the  very  best  of  food*    Tear  Oalnee 

Fowls  caght  to  lay  in  a  fortnight. 

Hatching  Partridob  Cochiv  Eoea  {Pttrtridg^  Cb«ikif»).— We  believe 
their  egirs  will  be  good  for  a  month  after  Uying .    Some  UoiU  the  time  to  a 

fortnight. 

CocHiK  Cockkbel'8  Leo8  PARALTevD  {F.  (?.).— TottT  ODck  ts  oulfeihif 
from  cramp,  or  from  weakness,  or  both ;  probably  the  h^r.  If  he  to  wnr 
nine  months  old,  he  would  be  an  AU|tn»t  bird ;  before  he  was  oat  of  henn'i 
way  he  was  overtaken  by  the  long  winter  which  has  Jost  terminated.  He 
has  grown  in  length  and  height,  but  not  in  strengith.  It  to  at  all  ttaMoa 
mistake  to  keep  au  autumn  bird  for  a  breeder,  bat  doably  so  after  taolL  a 
trjing  time.  His  treatment  will  be  castor  oil  CTory  other  day  for  a  we^ 
followed  by  stimulating  tood,  as  bread  and  ale,  or  raw  yolks  of  eff.  Is  o«r 
opinion  he  is  not  worih  saving. 

CarcKENS  Dtiko  before  Complbtblt  Hatcbsd  (i^lfry).— Yoar  t« 
are  too  dry ;  moisten  them  every  day  for  a  wedc  before  hatehlBf .  we 
Khould  think  your  bens  had  lice.  Let  them  have  plenty  of  doet  ia  tbelr 
haunts.  To  bring  your  Hamburgh  eook  into  showiof  eooditkMi  tbife  to 
no  better  food  than  ground  oau  mixed  with  milk.  KoaiAed  tmh  ■set* 
chopped  fine,  and  chopped  eggs,  are  lUso  good. 

Bi'PV  ANn  Partridge  Cochins  in  Same  Row  {Percif  Cress).— We  adviae 
you  to  wait  at  least  a  month.  Others,  and  good  aathoritlcs^  wQI  tril  yo«  a 
fortnight  if  enough. 

Parrot  Management  {A  Suhscribtr)  ^Yonr  Parrela  nty  be  fed  oa 
bread  and  milk,  soaked  Indian  oom,  and  saoh  fraito  as  thej  wlU  eat.  Let 
them  have  a  soup  plate,  or  some  ^Jullow  vessels  of  water,  tetethe  la;  bat 
if  they  do  not  bathe  voluntarily  give  them  a  good  showet  bath  fkon  t, 
watering-pot  during  fine  weather.  Thtir  plookiiiy  off  tlielr  featben  may 
arise  from  irritability  in  the  skin,  caused  by  improper  food,  ae  i 


from  iuMcts.  if  from  the  Utter  cause  dast  eome  Sowers  of  eolpbar  wmtrng 
the  feathers.  The  raw  place  may  be  anointed  with  onsalted  batter  or  laid. 
When  the  t-kln  is  more  healthy,  new  fathers  will  grow  when  tboee  haTO 
been  plnoked  out.  If  bitten  off,  the  stamps  will  be  repleeed  at  the  nMmW*g 
tinie.  To  teach  them  to  talk  you  most  make  them  tame  and  flkodliar^  «ad 
constantly  repeat  the  words  dtotinetly  to  them  whiA  yoa  daelra  them  to 
learn.— B.  P.  B. 


Bees  Dtino  (J.  Bryam,  JSoyttoM).— Too  beta 
dysentery,  brought  on  bf  loay  ooaflaemflU  dattof  iSki  toi» 
winter.    If  there  be  nothing  amiss  with  tbe  ewahi  btyoaf 
ness,  we  shoold  not  be  afraid  to  use  the  bifti  it  th^  MVb 
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GLASS   FOa  HORTICTLTUKAL  PTJRPOSES. 

/VM  glad  that  Mr.  Pear- 
son has  called  at- 
tention to  the  in- 
diScrent  quality 
of sheet 


1  all 


ought  to  be,  and, 
I  think,  might  bo.  It  must,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind  tliit  the  competition 
.  for  cheapness  has,  in  this  case,  as  in 
many  others.  hrougUt  a  very  inferior 
artic'le  into  general  use ;  and  it  ib  to  be 
feared  that  much  of  what  is  rejected  for  dweUing-house 
windows  is  worked  into  hoTticultnral  bnildinga.  The 
remedy,  howerer,  lies,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  hand  of 
the  bnilder,  and,  b;  insisting  on  onlj  good  clear  ^lafis, 
lie  mtLj  obviate  much  of  the  annoyance  caused  by  break- 
ages from  nHtural  causes,  provided  the  glass  be  also  well 
tempered,  and  in  other  respect*  good.  Sheet  glass,  how- 
ever, has  some  defects  in  its  manafacture  which  it  is 
difficult  to  rectify ;  and  I  verf  much  question  whether 
&n^  of  it  is  aa  strong  as  the  old  ciown  glass  of  the  same 
thickness,  but  very  little  of  the  latter  was  made  any- 
thiog  approaching  the  thickness  that  is  now  given  to 
sheet  glass  in  most  cases  ;  and  glaziers  have  some  excuse 
for  clinging  so  pertinaciously  to  the  old  kind  whenever 
it  can  be  used  to  advantage.  The  subject  is  well  worthy 
of  a  discussion  in  the  pages  of  The  JotrBKiL  op  Hohti- 
crLiUBE,  and  I  hope  to  have  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
glass  manufacturers.  In  my  own  case  I  may  say  that, 
m  all  fised  glazing,  I  have  for  several  vears  advocated 
the  use  of  sheet  glass  of  26  ozs.  to  the  foot ;  and  if  this 
be  good,  and  in  squares  not  exceeding  2  superficial  feet, 
the  breakage  bv  nataral  causes  ought  not  to  be  much. 
I  attribute  mucu  of  the  damage  done  to  glass  in  fros^, 
and  even  in  hot  weather,  to  such  gla^s  being,  as  Mr, 
Pearson  says,  "badly  annealed;"  and,  in  some  cases 
that  have  come  under  my  eye,  the  worst  kind  in  this 
respect  is  the  Belgian  glass,  iChich.  on  account  of  its 
cheapness,  has  been  largely  imported  into  our  markets. 
To  ail  appearance  this  glass  is  coual,  or  perhaps  snperior, 
to  our  own  of  the  like  kind ;  but  it  certainly  is  more 
liable  to  break,  and  conseqoently  causes  great  annoy- 

I  should  mtich  like  if  some  one  conversant  with  the 
manu&cturc  of  gla.ss  would  give  ns  the  respective  amount 
of  elasticitv  in  Belgian  and  British  sheet  glass  of  the 
kinds  usually  employed  in  horticultural  huUdings ;  for, 
however  smul  may  be  llie  elasticity  of  either,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  one  which  possesses  the  most  is  least 
Ukely  to  he  broken,  more  especially  from  natural  cf 

,8  tothe 
o  opinion.    Perhaps  the 


better,  or,  as  Mr.  Pearson  saya, 
may  be  better  undwstood   or 


raw  material  may  be 
the   annealing    procet  .    _  _,     . 

carried  ont;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Belgian  git 
presents  quite  as  even  a  Kurface,  and  is,  perhaps,  more 
white  than  the  same  kind  made  at  home.  I  nave  oo- 
casionally  made  some  experiments  with  long  narrow 
strips  of  glass  by  bending  them  almost  to  the  breaking 
point,  and  a  piece  2  feet  long  will  bend  considerably. 
What  opportunities  I  have  had  of  trying  both  kinds  of 
glass  lead  me  to  give  the  preference  to  the  home-mad* 
article  for  that  quality  which  may  be  designated  tough- 
ness. I  may,  however,  be  mistaken,  and  would  much 
like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  others  on  this  matter.  I  may 
also  remark  that  the  stouter  kinds  of  class  seem  to  resist 
the  action  of  frost  better  than  the  old  thin  erown  gloss, 
but  there  are  other  causes  of  breakage  which  are  not  so 
easily  accounted  for.  A  few  remarks  on  these  maj, 
perhaps,  throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 

In  glazing  with  large  squares,  or  rather  with  long  oneff, 
it  is  not  unusual  for  glaziers  to  fasten  them  in  their  place 
with  smalt  nails,  and,  if  there  should  be  a  bend  in  the  glass, 
to  let  the  nail  press  that  part,  so  as  to  have  it  nearer  a  lerel 
than  it  was  before ;  the  result  often  is  tliat,  in  a  day  or 
two  afterwards,  the  square  is  broken.  Now,  how  is  thia 
to  be  accounted  for,  as  no  fracture  was  visible  at  the  time 
the  square  of  glass  was  fixed  in  its  place  P  but  such  caSM 
are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  only  theory  seema  to 
be  that  change  of  temperatnre  acts  on  the  glass,  and 
compels  it  to  disengage  itself,  or  partially  so,  and  when 
the  resistance  of  the  nail  cannot  be  overcome  a  fractnre 
is  the  result,  and  I  have  seen  the  same  thing  occnr  after 
a  cold  ni^ht ;  but  the  breakages  attributable  to  this 
cause  are  few  compared  with  those  which  arise  from  the 
action  of  heat  and  cold  in  another  way.  One  of  the 
most  common  of  these  is  the  freezing  of  the  moisture  in 
the  overlaps  of  the  roof,  which,  in  the  caHO  of  thin  glass, 
causes  great  destruction,  more  especially  if  such  over- 
laps are  wide,  and  admit  of  a  large  amount  of  moislure 
being  collected,  and,  on  its  expanding  with  frost,  a  lon- 
gitudinal crack  is  formed  in  one  of  the  squares ;  this, 
liough  almost  imperceptible  at  first,  only  requires  a  very 
slight  pressure  of  the  finger  to  make  it  run  a  long  distance 
up  the  square.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  with 
the  old  crown  glass  ;  but  sheet  gluss  is  liable  to  the  same 
evil,  though  to  a  less  extent,  in  conseauence  of  its  being 


thicker,  and  lying  n 


latly  o 


Tightn. 


the  glazing-bur  may.  nerhnps,  at  times  occasion  a  break- 
age, but  I  do  not  tfi'dk  this  is  often  the  ease ;  neither  do 
I  consider  that  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  metallic 
bars  is  to  be  blamed  for  the  loss  of  glass  so  often 
attributed  to  that  cause.  I  am  more  disposed  to  thinl 
that  vibration  has  something  to  do  with  the  brcataee; 
and  in  lightly -constructed  iron  houses  the  loss  is  oHea. 
considert^Ie,  especially  if  the  squares  are  email,  and 
the  gla£s  thin.  Hailstorms  are  an  exceptional  cause  of 
damage,  which  it  wonld  be  well  to  guard  againat  b^ 
only  using  thick  glass ;  but  the  loss  from  snch  cansea  is 
only  likely  to  occur  once  or  so  in  a  lifetime,  but  when 
they  do  they  are  very  diaastroos.    I  have  seen  upwards 
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of  ^500  damage  done  to  the  glass  in  a  garden,  and  believe 
this  has  been  exceedeil  in  some  other  cases. 

Since  the  first  introduction  of  sheet  glass,  its  manufactnre 
has  certainly  improved  much  in  one  respect — its  surface 
is  more  even  and  smooth  than  it  was  at  first,  when  the 
face  of  much  of  the  glass  that  was  then  made  presented 
little  else  but  a  succession  of  convex  lenses,  which  told 
with  destructive  e£fect  on  the  plants  underneath.  These 
defects  have  certainly  been  modified ;  I  wish  I  could  say 
the  same  of  the  little  specks  that  show  themselves  in  greater 
or  less  number  on  all  low-priced  glass,  and  certainly  do  no 
good.  These  specks  are  more  common  than  of  yore,  and 
tend  much  to  detract  from  the  general  character  of  sheet 
glass.  In  regard  to  toughness,  I  fear  no  improvement 
has  taken  place;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  not  so 
good.  Possibly  if  our  manufacturers  were  told  of  the  defect 
complained  of  by  Mr.  Pearson  and  others,  tbey  migfht  im- 
prove the  article  ;  at  all  events  there  seems  no  reason  to  rest 
satisfied  with  it  as  it  is,  and  as  its  brittlenees  no  doubt 
arises  from  its  imperfect  annealing,  it  is  not  likely  that  an 
improved  mode  of  performing  that  process  will  much  in- 
crease the  price.  As  the  manufacture  of  sheet  gloss  has  of 
late  years  vastly  increased,  some  mode  of  furnishing  a  better 
material  may  be  looked  for,  provided  the  consumer  do  not 
too  rigidly  insist  on  a  low  price  being  given  for  it.  With 
regard  to  the  manufacture  of  sheet  glass,  I  believe  that 
instead  of  being  blown  into  a  globe-shape  when  taken  from 
the  furnace,  it  is  worked  into  a  hollow  cylinder,  and  while 
in  a  semi-fiuid  or  soft  state,  one  side  of  the  cylinder  is  slit 
up,  and  I  presume  the  ends  cut  off,  and  the  glass  sheet  is 
then  opened  out  and  fiattened.  This  process,  as  will  be 
seen,  must  expand  the  inner  side,  but  whether  that  affects  the 
temper  of  the  glass  or  not  after  annealing  is  more  than  I  can 
say.  A  similar  expansion  of  the  inner  side  takes  place  in  the 
manufacture  of  crown  glass,  which  is  blown  through  a  long 
iron  tube  into  a  globular  shape  before  a  very  hot  lire  which 
keeps  the  mass  soft,  and  while  in  that  state  a  hole  is  struck 
in  that  part  of  the  globe  immediately  opposite  to  the  side 
where  it  is  attached  to  the  iron  rod,  and  being  held  in  front 
of  the  fire  and  whirled  round  rapidly  near  to  it  the  hole 
enlarges,  and  the  globe  by  degrees  becomes  compressed, 
then  basin-shaped,  and  as  it  continues  to  revolve  it  becomes 
flatter,  but  is  never  quite  fiat,  always  being  more  or  loss 
slightly  saucer-shaped  according  to  the  dexterity  of  the 
workman  who  gives  tho  finishing  turn.  This  glass  is  then 
broken  from  its  fastening  in  the  centre  to  the  iron  tube  and 
oarried  to  an  oven  to  cool  gradually,  the  place  where  the 
tobe  was  attached  to  it  forming  the  "  bullions,"  that  are 
sometimes  used  in  stables  and  other  places.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  sheet  glass  has  in  a  great  measure  superseded  the 
old  crown  glass,  except  in  cases  where  the  glazier  has  the 
privilege  of  supplying  whatever  kind  he  likes,  and  then  the 
greater  ease  with  which  crown  glass  is  cut,  especially  for 
small  squares,  when  its  curved  character  does  not  matter 
much,  offers  a  great  temptation  to  him ;  but  for  all  horticul- 
tural structures  sheet  glass  is  so  convenient  that  the  old 
crown  glass  may  bo  said  to  have  fallen  into  disuse,  except- 
ing for  repairs  to  older  buildings  where  it  was  originally 
tiaed,  and  where  a  thicker  kind  could  not  well  bo  employed. 

Some  years  ago  a  description  of  rough  plate  glass  was 
strongly  recommended  by  some  as  possoesing  qualifications 
in  which  the  sheet  glass  at  that  time  was  deficient,  but  it 
has  failed  in  some  of  the  points  aimed  at,  and  is  certainly 
not  so  much  used  at  the  present  day  as  it  was  six  years  ago. 
Its  principal  merit  is  thickness,  and,  consequently,  strength, 
but  though  not  so  clear  as  its  rival,  it  is  not  sufficiently 
opaque  to  allow  of  shading  material  being  dispensed  with  in 
the  case  of  plants  in  fiower,  which  was  sot  forth  as  one  of  itfl 
merits,  and  in  appearance  it  is  far  from  equal  to  good  sheet 
glass,  and  assuredly  sooner  becomes  dirty.  I  have  not  had 
much  experience  with  it  myself,  and  my  observations  are 
based  on  what  I  have  seen  elsewhere.  1  hope,  however,  to 
see  a  better  class  of  plate  glass  brought  into  use  for  horti- 
cultural purposes  than  any  yet  offered  to  us,  clear,  smooth, 
and  transpai'cnt,  or,  when  wanted,  of  any  hue  to  suit  the  re- 
quirements of  plants.  Plate  glass  of  a  good  quality  is  cer- 
tainly too  dear  for  that  purpose  yet;  but  it  is  not  very 
many  years  since  it  was  double  the  price  it  now  is,  and 
^^ough  much  of  the  reduction  in  price  is  owing  to  the  repeal 
)f  the  dutv  it  is  not  entirely  due  to  that  cause,  and  I  hope 


to  see  other  modes  of  manufacturing  it,  80  as  to  present  it 
to  us  in  a  cheaper  form. 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  that  of  glazing,  which  oer- 
tainly  is  also  capable  of  fiuther  improvement,  but  I  eonfess 
that  I  am  unable  to  offer  any  hints  as  to  how  that  may  bs 
efiected.  I  look  forward  to  putty  being  superseded  by  some 
adaptation  of  india-rubber,  or,  perhaps,  by  squares  of  gUss 
made  to  fit  like  pan-tiles,  one  edge  overlapping  the  other. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  again  express  a  hope  that  some 
manufacturer  of  glass  will  throw  some  light  on  the  com- 
plaints so  justly  made  against  sheet  glass,  and  at  the  same 
time  point  out  a  remedy.  This,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
not  prove  an  expensive  one,  as  the  increasing  demand  for 
glass  houses  renders  the  cheapness  of  the  material  they  are 
glazed  with  an  indispensable  consideration ;  but  if  greater 
efiiciency  can  be  attained  at  only  a  trifling  increase  of  ex- 
pense, then  let  no  one  begrudge  that  outlay. — J.J^OBSOV, 


LUCULIA  GEATISSIMA  CULTUEE. 

This,  though  commonly  grown  in  a  stove,  is  more  pro- 
perly a  greenhouse  plant,  flourishing  nnder  the  same  con- 
ditions as  the  Camellia,  and  making  an  admirable  con- 
servatory plant.  Planted  out  in  the  conservatory  boider  it 
attains  a  large  size,  and  has  a  very  striking  appearance 
when  covered  with  its  extremely  fragrant  and  beaatifdl  flesh- 
coloured  blossoms,  in  November  and  onwards  till  spring.  It 
is  also  a  good  pot  plant,  and  does  well  in  a  sitting-xoom 
when  in  fiower. 

Presuming  that  it  is  to  be  planted  <mt  in  a  greenhoose  or 
conservatory  border,  the  soil  sboold  be  dng  ont  to  the  depth 
of  2  feet,  and  2  or  3  feet  in  width ;  then  6  inches  of  bricklwtB 
or  coarse  rubble  should  be  laid  at  the  bottom,  it  being  im- 
portant to  have  perfect  drainage,  and  this  should  be  covered 
with  a  layer  of  turf,  grass  side  downwards,  prciereDee  heiag 
given  to  turfy  heath  mould  from  a  oommon,oat  3  inches  thick. 
Thus  there  will  be  space  left  for  15  inches  of  soil,  but  to 
allow  for  settling,  18  inches  should  be  put  on ;  it  may  con- 
sist of  one-third  rather  sf-rong  yellow  loam,  taken  3  inches 
thick  from  a  pasture,  and  laid  in  a  heap  for  aiz  months,  or 
it  may  be  used  fresh  for  border-making,  but  not  fox  growing 
X)lauts  in  pots ;  to  this  add  two-thirds  of  sandy  peat,  also 
taken  off  3  inches  thick,  and  from  where  the  soil  abounds  in 
particles  of  fine  silicious  sand.  Chop  ap  these  materials 
roupfhly  with  a  spade,  breaking  and  blendiiig  them  together, 
but  on  no  account  screening.  It  is  well  to  fonn  the  bocder 
when  the  soil  is  in  a  tolerably  dry  condition.  A  trellis 
should  be  provided  for  the  plant,  and  the  sitoation  oogbt  to 
be  light  and  well  ventilated,  particularly  daring  the  early 
autumn  and  winter  months ;  but  when  making  new  growths, 
the  Luculia,  like  the  Camellia  and  Azalea,  requires  slight 
shade.  The  best  time  to  plant  is  early  in  spring.  Select  a 
plant  that  has  not  become  pot-bound,  but  one  of  flree  growth 
and  not  more  than  a  year  old;  a  cutting  of  the  pre^ioiu 
year  will  do.  If  an  old  plant  is  put  in,  the  ball  ought  to  be 
broken  and  the  roots  spread  out,  the  collar  being  elevated 
rather  than  kept  low  in  the  soil. 

After  growth  has  commenced  in  spring,  and  during  tiie 
summer,  the  Luculia  requires  to  be  watered  freely,  but  in 
September  the  supply  should  be  gradually  diminished,  untfl 
tho  minimum  is  reached  in  the  beginning  of  October.  After 
that  period  water  sparingly,  keeping  the  soil  neither  dry  nor 
wet,  for  in  the  latter  case  the  fibres  of  the  roots  are  sooB 
injured  and  the  buds  fail  to  open,  and  a  deflcient  supply  of 
moisture  is  attended  with  similar  results,  the  leavaa  Umg 
as  well. 

If  in  the  first  year  the  plant  exhibit  a  tendency  tobeoone 
bare  of  shoots,  cut  it  in  at  planting,  and  stop  during  the 
summer.  This  will  induce  the  production  of  side-shoots. 
Be  careful  not  to  overcrowd  the  plant,  but  train  the  shoota 
in  regularly,  and  so  that  light  and  air  may  be  freely  ad- 
mitted to  ail  parts.  It  will  not  flower  much  the  flnt  year, 
nor,  indeed,  until  the  border  become  occupied  with  the 
roots.  In  the  second  year  it  will  grow  Tigoronslyy  but  tike 
shoots  must  not  be  shortened  nor  stopped  ezoept  befivo 
growth  commences.  Two  years  after  planting,  or  in  tlM 
autumn  of  the  second  year,  it  will  oorer  about  60  ftit  ol 
trellis,  and  in  most  cases  flower  freely,  ptotooisff  eyatf  of 
flowers  6,  7,  or  10  inches  in  diameter* 
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The  IaooIU  is  rather  sabjeot  to  attaoks  of  red  spider, 
•ad  sIiOQld  therefore  be  syriiiffed  orerhead  daring'  the  grow- 
ing aeason  Dp  to  September*  cOrecting  the  force  of  the  water 
•gainet  the  under  sides  of  the  leares.  Oving  to  this  pest 
being  aUovred  to  remain  undisturbed  for  a  length  of  time, 
W8  freqnentlj  see  the  plant  with  a  few  leaves  at  the  ends  of 
the  shoots  omly,  and,  consequently,  presenting  a  very  un- 
si^tly  appearance.  Any  house  kept  at  greenhouse  tem- 
perature will  grow  this  plant  well,  it  having  been  found  to 
•oooeed  in  houses  from  which  frost  was  only  excluded,  the 
thermometer  occasionally  falling  as  low  as  86*. 

When  g^wn  in  pots  the  same  compost  is  employed  as  for 
planting  out,  and  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  render 
the  drainage  efficient.  Potting  should  be  done  in  spring  just 
before  growth  commences,  and  careftilly  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  young  fibres,  the  plant  being  impatient  of  having  its 
roots  frequently  disturbed.  After  potting,  in  March  or  April, 
or  if  this  is  not  required  the  drainage  having  been  looked  to, 
the  plant  may  be  cut  in  if  out  of  shape,  and  placed  in  a  tem- 
perature of  from  50*»  to  55*  by  night,  preserving  a  moist  at- 
mosphere, frequently  syringing  overhead,  and  giving  slight 
shade.  After  the  growths  are  made  the  plant  should  be 
gradually  hardened,  have  more  light  and  air,  which  will 
nsnally  be  the  case  in  July,  and  be  placed  out  of  doors  in  a 
warm  situation,  but  screened  from  the  midday  sun.  By  the 
middle  of  September  it  should  be  returned  to  a  vinery,  or 
any  light,  airy  house  with  a  temperature  of  50°.  It  will  then 
grow  and  form  its  beautiful  flower-heads.  Whilst  out  of 
doors  the  pot  should  be  protected,  and  the  soil  kept  moist, 
otherwise  the  fibres  will  perish,  and  though  the  flower-heads 
may  form  they  will  fall  off  without  expanding.  If  a  cool 
house  is  at  command,  it  would  be  better  to  place  the  plants 
there,  an  airy  greenhouse  being  a  good  situation,  and  the 
supply  of  water  should  not  be  more  than  sufficient  to  keep 
the  soil  moist,  syringing,  however,  if  there  is  the  slightest 
indication  of  red  spider. 

^  Those  who  have  not  the  means  of  giving  the  plants  a 
little  extra  heat  whilst  making  new  growths,  may  continue 
them  in  the  greenhouse  until  the  middle  of  June,  when  they 
may  be  placed  out  of  doors  in  a  warm  situation,  plunging 
the  pots  in  ashes,  or  surrounding  them  with  moss  to  pre- 
vent the  destruction  of  the  fibres,  at  the  same  time  giving 
plenty  of  water  and  protection  from  hot  sun.  In  September 
they  should  be  returned  to  the  gpreenhouse,  though  a  vinery 
or  cool  stove  is  better,  and  they  will  grow  freely,  and  form 
their  flower-heads,  which  will  expand  and  diffuse  their  fra- 
grance during  the  winter.  Under  this  treatment,  and  making 
the  wood  in  autumn,  the  Luculia  usually  flowers  more  cer- 
tainly than  when  forced  into  growth  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  though  the  flowers  are  not  so  fine,  but  not  so  liable 
to  &11  before  expansion.  This  is  usually  caused  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  fibres,  in  consequence  of  the  soil  being 
sodden  after  the  growth  has  been  made.  Another  cause  is 
red  spider  exhausting  the  leaves  of  their  juices,  and  pre- 
venting the  ripening  of  the  wood. 

The  Luculia,  in  whatever  structure  it  is  grown,  requires 
a  certain  amount  of  shade,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  at 
the  root,  and  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and  when  growth 
is  made  exposure  to  more  light,  a  well-ventilated,  drier  at- 
mosphere, and  a  gradual  diminution  of  water  at  the  root,  yet 
never  allowing  the  soil  to  become  so  dry  as  to  affect  the  foliage. 
Though  usually  treated  as  a  stove  plant  it  will  do  much 
better  in  an  intermediate  house,  and  still  better  planted  out 
in  a  conservatory  border.  It  is  frequently  attacked  by  srreen 
fly,  especially  the  flower-heads,  the  remedy  for  which  is 
fumigation  with  tobacco. 

It  is  propagated  from  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots, 
taking  off  the  points  of  the  shoots  with  two  or  three  joints, 
removing  the  lowest  leaves,  and  cutting  transversely  below 
the  lowest  joint.  Insert  the  cuttings  down  to  the  lowest 
leaves  in  sandy  peat  and  loam,  with  a  large  proportion  of 
silver  sand,  and  plunge  the  pot  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat  of 
75'  to  85**,  covering  with  a  bell-glass  if  the  air  is  dry.  When 
rooted  gradually  harden  off,  and  repot,  keeping  the  young 
plants  under  rather  than  over-potted.  See  that  the  drainage 
18  efficient.  Stop  at  the  third  joint,  or  the  fifth  at  the  most, 
bot  do  not  stop  the  shoots  that  are  expected  t)  bloom  in  the 
ensuing  winter,  except  prior  to  the  growing  season.  Toung 
plants  will  ^nerally  flower  at  one  year  old,  and  a  small 
plant  in  an  eight-inedi  pot  forms  a  vexy  ornamental  object  for 


a  sitting-room.  The  Luculia  is  one  of  the  finest  of  winter 
flowering  plants,  and  deserves  a  place  wherever  there  is  a 
conservatory,  greenhouse,  or  cool  stove.— O.  Abbsy. 


SOIL  AND  SITUATION  fob  EHODODENDEONS. 

Mr.  Bobson,  in  an  article  on  the  Bhododendron,  justly 
remarks  that  they  will  accommodate  themselves  to  a  varieiy 
of  soils.  Many  years  ago,  when  on  a  visit  to  my  brother  in 
the  west  of  Cornwall,  I  found  him  planting  some  of  the 
best  sorts  of  Bhododendrons  in  yellow  loam  taken  from  a 
coppice  wood,  which  lay  high  and  dry.  I  remarked  to  him 
that  he  could  not  expect  much  growth  in  that  kind  of  soiL 
His  reply  was,  "I  certainly  do.  All  you  see  around  are 
planted  in  soil  of  the  same  sort ;"  and  I  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  that  I  had  never  seen  plants  more  healthy. 

About  ten  years  afterwards  I  ag^in  saw  them  in  fall 
bloom,  and  a  more  lovely  sight  could  not  be  seen — ^the 
shrubs,  from  6  to  8  feet  high,  one  mass  of  flowers  in  endless 
variety.  The  soil  these  fine  healthy  plants  were  planted  in 
was  a  heavy  yellow  loam,  with  not  a  particle  of  peat  in  it. 

His  method  of  planting  was  to  have  a  plentiful  supply  of 
leaves  and  dung  well  mixed  up  with  the  yellow  loam,  and  as 
soon  as  the  plants  were  planted  to  soak  them  well  with 
water — ^not  a  dribblet,  as  we  often  see,  but  a  regular  flood. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  when  settled,  the  soil  was  closely 
pressed  around  them. 

The  first  season  after  planting  all  were  kept  mulched  with 
dung.  Sandy  peat,  or  any  other  variety  of  peat,  would  not 
answer  for  Bhododendrons  in  that  locality.  This  may  be 
accounted  for,  as  it  is  in  a  mining  district,  where  nearly  all 
the  peat  soil  is  impregnated  with  minerals  injurious  to 
vegetation. 

Previously  to  seeing  the  above  I  had  been  to  much  trouble 
and  expense  in  obtaining  from  a  distance  peat  to  plant  some 
of  the  best  sorts  of  Rhododendrons  in.  In  the  locality  in 
which  I  now  reside  (the  we«t  of  Devonshire),  may  be  seen 
Bhododendrons  upwards  of  20  feet  liigh,  and  nearly  as  many 
feet  through,  growing  in  the  natural  soU,  which  varies  from 
light  hazel  to  heavy  yellow  loam,  restiug  on  rotten  slate  and 
some  on  freestone.  Here  they  seed  and  produce  their  seed- 
lings, not  by  twos  or  threes,  but  by  tens  of  thousands,  in 
crevices  of  rocks,  by  the  sides  of  walks,  and  even  on  old  Oak 
trees — in  short,  in  any  place  where  seeds  can  find  a  resting- 
place  to  vegetate  on.  Here  they  grow  and  flower  in  all  the 
varieties  that  Hhododendron  ponticum  has  produced ;  miles 
of  them  g^ow  in  great  luxuriance  by  the  sides  of  drives  and 
walks,  and  interspersed  amongst  trees,  woods,  and  shrubs, 
where  they  assume  the  appearance  of  indigenous  plants. 

I  think  the  situation  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  growth 
of  Ehododendrons  as  the  soil.  Here  we  have  abrupt  hills 
and  dales,  and  sheltered  from  the  northern  and  eastern 
blasts ;  where  the  Tamer  meanders  through  the  valley,  and 
rivulets  join  it  in  its  onward  course,  moisture  ascends,  and 
woods,  trees,  and  hills  give  shelter  and  shade.  In  such 
situations  the  Rhododendron  for  the  last  fifty  years  haa 
found  a  genial  home.  Previous  to  that  time  a  Rhododen- 
dron had  not  been  seen  within  ten  miles  of  this  locality. 
Here,  as  Mr.  Robson  remarks,  the  Foxglove  is  at  home; 
Ferns  abound ;  lichen  and  moss  cover  the  hard- wood  trees ; 
and  trees  of  the  Fir  tribe  become  prematurely  old.  Here 
also  the  Primrose,  wild  Hyacinth,  Wood  Anemone,  Colum- 
bine, and  a  host  of  other  indigenous  plants  cover  the  ground. 
In  such  localities,  wihere  Nature  has  been  so  bountiful,  the 
Rhododendron  will  always  find  a  suitable  home. — E.  C.  E. 


PiCEA  PiNSAPo. — I  am  glad  to  hear  reports  made  of  this 
gem  of  the  pinetum,  and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  who  at 
page  2G6  mentions  one  24  feet  high,  I  beg  to  state  that  a 
very  fine  one  at  Linton  P:vfk  is  29  feet  high,  and  so  densely 
clothed  with  branches  thickly  set  with  foliage,  that  a  person 
in  walking  round  it  can  only  catch  a  very  slight  glimpse  of 
the  bole  in  one  or  two  places ;  for  about  20  feet  the  whole 
is  a  perfect  cone.  The  extreme  branches  give  a  diameter 
of  about  19  feet,  and  in  appearance  nothing  can  be  really 
more  handsome.  I  may  add  that  the  growth  of  the  last 
few  years  has  averaged  2  feet  each  year;  the  soil  is  mode- 
rately deep,  but  dry,  and  the  situation  somewhat  sheltered 
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In  oloae  contact  with  it  ia  a  CrTptomeria  jsponica  about 
40  feet  (or  nearly  that  height.  Tor  I  did  not  meaaore  it),  ftnd 
pofectly  Btraight,  the  slsnder  tapering  top  ranning  up 
like  a  fiahiog.rod,  whils  the  diameter  of  the  branches  does 
not  anywhere  eiceed  13  feat  Am  compared  with  others  this 
u  coQBidered  a  pretty  good  specimen,  but  the  most  admired 
l«ee  we  have  is  Pinus  insi^iia.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
meawire  tbia  accurately,  but  wiU  do  so  on  tho  first  oppop- 
tomty.— J.  BofisoN. 


BLIND  STEAWBEBEY  PLANTS. 
SQnt  of  your  correa pendents  are  constantly  complaining 
of  their  Strawberries  ■■goin^  blind,"  and  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  perhaps  a  littla  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the 
CAUBS  of  feilure  in  so  many  iostancea.  Abont  thirty  years 
ago,  when  1  commenced  honse-kaeping,  I  had  a  garden 
.  abont  200  feet  long,  which  J  planted  according  to  the  best 

,  ?^J°'^'"™''  ^^oofT  "tt^er  thinge  I  made  several  beds 
of  Strawberries.  In  the  month  of  May  an  old  gentleman 
called  upon  me  who  was  an  amateur  ■jardener,  and  famous 
for  the  cultivation  of  StrawberrisB.  Looking  at  my  young 
beds,  his  first  worde  were,  "Now  you  must  go  over" these 
beds,  take  every  plant  up  which  does  not  show  bloom,  and 
Uirow  them  aU  a«-ay."  Of  course  I  reasoned  with  him  that 
if  they  did  not  bloom  that  year  they  would  neit.  "Not  at 
an,  said  he.  -Throw  them  away,  yon  will  have  plenty  of 
rnnners  from  your  blooming  plants  which  will  give  you 
frnit,  tho  others  never  will."  Well,  1  was  a  young  man, 
and,  what  does  not  always  occur,  I  took  the  advice  of  the 
old  gentleman  iu  part,  and  will  now  give  you  the  result. 

All  the  plants  not  showing  bloom  were  carefuOy  removed 
ud  replanted  on  each  aide  of  the  middle  walk,  about  200  feet 
long.  They  were  taken  ^reat  care  of,  and  grew  to  te  splendid 
plants ;  but  during  three  years  I  waited  in  vain  for  fruits- 
they  never  produced  a  tea-sane crful,  and  not  one  perfect 
bony. 

To  teat  the  theory  atUl  further  I  took  some  of  therunners, 
and  found  them  entirely  worthless.  Of  covuae  I  have  fol- 
lowed this  plan  ever  since,  and  have  never  failed  to  have  a 
good  crop.  What  I  have  said  refers  to  Strawberries  in  tlie 
garden  ;  bnt  may  not  this  account  for  the  failure  sometimes 
in  pots  ?  I  should  lite  some  one  to  teat  it  and  report 
progress.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  always  careful  to  take  ! 
mnnera  for  pota  from  fruit-bearing  plants.  ' 

Anothor  day,  perhaps,  if  worth  your  notice,  I  may  give  I 
you  my  little  experience  in  this  matter.  If  what  I  have  j 
written  is  considered  worth  a  plaoe  in  your  Journal  it  may  j 
bring  forth  some  information  upon  the  subject.— W.  Y. 

[We  shall  be  much  obliged  by  your  relating  the  results  of 
your  experience.] 


Salvia  Eegla,  and  other  plants.  Mr.  Rhodes,  Sydatiham 
Park  Nursery,  had  well-bloomed  plants  of  Heaths— HartnalK 
miyor,  Frofusa,  Elegaas,  and  Devonian*;  Qlendianing  aad 
Sons,  a  nice  specimen  of  Erica  Sindryana,  out  Camelliu, 
and  various  Conifers  for  the  decoration  of  the  room  j  lb. 
Aldred,  Kilbum,  Anteotochilus,  Cinarariaa,  Cyolamen*,  ** ; 
Mr.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge,  Boronia  pinnata,  AMCiaa,  Splueio- 
gyne  latifolia,  and  Aloeaaiae  j  and  Mr.  Wheeler,  nrdnter 
to  J.  PhUpott,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill,  miscellanBOoa  flowering 
and  omamental-foliagad  plants,  besides  whioh  HyaomUii, 
honey,  and  some  other  objects  were  exhibited.  The  whola 
formed  a  rather  gay  little  show,  whioh,  however,  waa  not 
numerously  attended. 


The  Unihii  HoBTicirtTURiL  Society. — Thig  new  society 
bold  their  first  show  on  Tuesday,  the  11th  inat.,  in  tho 
Albion  Unll.  Moorgate  Street,  a  building  much  too  couGned 
for  the  purpose,  as  there  was  barely  suiDcient  room  to 
move  about  between  tho  tables.  Klavated  at  the  oppoaite 
end  oE  tlie  room  to  tlie  entrance  were  Azaleas  from  Messrs. 
Lane,  and  Yuccas,  Se,,  iroin  Idr.  Williams,  wlio  also  contri- 
buted Amaryllis,  Pandaniia  reiloiiia  and  olcgantissiraus.  and 
Hemorocallis  Kivnnio  flore  pleiui.  A  numerous  collection 
of  Asaleas,  wliieh  was  shown  on  tlie  previous  Saturday 
at  tie  Regent's  Park,  also  came  from  Meaars.  Lane.  Mr. 
Turner,  Slough,  sent  soedlin:;  Azalea  Dnke  of  Buccleuoli,  a 
deep  rosy  crimson  of  good  Bubstonc,  and  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  pot  lUiscs  and  bniea  of  cut  blooms,  including 
among  others  their  new  Hybrid  Perpetual,  rrincess  Mary  of 
Cambridge,  which  appeared  to  much  greater  advaota^-e  on 
tiiis  occasion  than  at  tho  K.-guiifs  Park,  tho  colonr  being 
pale  rose  and  pink  in  tho  tjntre.  It  i-;  prettiest  when  ball' 
-expanded.  Prom  Mr.  Uakcv.  g.irSeuer  to  A.  Uasset.,  Esq., 
Stamford  Hill,  came  very  good  eiamplua  of  Odontogloaa'im 
PoBoatorei,  Phalainopsis  Schilloriana,  and  Cypripedium 
•^llosum.  with  eight  fine  blossoms  j  whilst  Mr.  Wilson, 
^Ardensi-  to  W,  Marshall,  Es'\.,  EnScld,  sent  Phala;nopsis 
irandiflora,  fine,  a  new  Hpidendrum  from  New  Grenada, 
^th  dually  chocolate  flowers,  and  a  white  lip;  Dendrobium 
•it-IiophleWum    -ith   a    white,  orange,   and    red  flower  j 


HOYAL  HOETICULTTTRAL  SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 

Apbil  15th. 

Tkodoh  the  Aialeas  were  somewhat  scanty,  there  was  a 
magnificent  display  of  Eoses,  both  new  and  old,  cut  and  in 
pots,  whilst  miscellaneous  flowering  and  omamental-foUaged 
plants,  together  with  CinerariaB,  wore  tolerably  numaroDl. 
■  In  Azaleas  Mr.  Todman,  gardener  to  E.  Hudson,  Esq., 
I  Clapham,  had  a  first  priie  for  good  plants  of  Criterion. 
I'riumphans,  Eiilalie  (Van  Geart),  Coronata,  The  Bride, 
white.  Princess  Eoyal,  Roi  Leopold,  Dr.  Livingstone,  and 
Princess  Mathilda ;  and  a  like  award  was  made  to  him  fbr  a 
apecimen  plant  of  that  richly-coloured  variety  DuoheBse 
Adelaide  de  Nassau. 

Eoaea,  however,  formed  tho  principal  feature  of  tho  Show. 
A  single  specimen  of  President  (Taa),  from  Mr.  W.  Paul, 
was  covered  with  some  two  dozen  expanded  blooms,  each 
measuring  5  inches  across.  For  this  a  fint  priie  was 
awarded ;  and  tho  same  eihibitoT  was  also  fint  for  a  col- 
lection of  nine,  consisting  of  remarkably  fine  apeciiaens  of 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  splendid  colour  j  Paul  Eioaut;  CbariOB 
Lawson;  Victor  Veidier,  magniEcent ;  Celine  Porestier,- 
Madame  Villermoi;  Souvenir  d'un  Amis  and  Marqaise  da 
Koucault.  Meaars.  Paul  A  Son  were  second,  also  with  fine 
specimens,  among  which  we  remarked  Virginal,  a  beautifnl 
wliite  1  and  Madame  Alfred  de  Uougemont,  another  white 
Hybrid  Perpetual,  a  section  in  which  there  axist  too  many 
soarletB  and  crimsons,  comparatively  with  other  coloora ; 
President ;  Comtesae  de  Chabrillant.  and  Victor  Veidier. 

New  Koses  were  also  shown  in  numerous  oollections  and 
in  great  beauty  by  both  the  above  exhibitors.  Mr.  W.  Paul 
taking  first,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &,  Son  second.  Among  them 
were  Madame  Victor  Verdier  aad  Pierre  Netting,  the  former 
a  very  large,  rich,  bright  cherry  colour,  and  the  lattera  dark 
violet-shad^  red,  and  both  evidently  of  sterliiig  merit 
Among  others  we  noticed  Princess  of  Liohtenateio,  a  new 
white  Hybrid  Perpetual;  and  Madame  Emite  Boyan,  a  rosy 
flesh,  or  blush  according  to  the  age  of  the  blooms,  and  whidk 
appears  likely  to  form  a  good  addition  to  the  same  oUst. 
Princess  of  Wales  and  Duka  of  Wellington  were  remark- 
able for  their  brilliant  colour.  Of  other  kinds  the  moat 
noticeable  were  Amiral  La  Peyrouae,  Kate  Bauabnrg, 
Man'chal  Souchet.  Souvenir  de  Bernardin  de  St.  Fiarra, 
.ichillcGonod,  TriomphedelaTcrredasBoaeB,  andDnchesse 
de  Caylua.  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  whioh  has  been 
noticed  on  previous  occasions,  was  ^ain  shown  by  Measn. 
Paul  &  Son,  who  also  contributed  saveral  txtxes  of  fine  eat 

Cinerarias  were  not  so  floe  as  could  have  boen  sipeeted. 
In  addition  to  the  kinds  noticed  as  being  the  best  at  the 
Regent's  Park  we  observed  Adam  Bede,  rose  self;  Eclipie, 
broad  rosy  crimson  edge,  with  white  ring ;  and  Misi  Eyles, 
rose,  with  white  ring  round  the  disk.  Mr.  Lacey,  gardener 
to  C.  Mortimer.  Esq..  Morden,  was  fiistj  Hr.  SUioham, 
Hanwcll,  second;  and  !Mr.  Cox,  gardener  to  Capt.  Cahill, 
Southall,  third. 

Auriculas  aud  Polyanthus  ware  shown  by  Mr.  Butcher, 
Cambernell,  who  recuived  a  second  prise  for  the  former,  and 
a  third  for  tho  latter  {  and  Fanaies,  both  in  pots  and  a*  out 
blooms,  by  Mr.  Hooper,  Bath.  Tbasa  were  seedlings  of 
his  own  raising.  Among  them  wa  remarked,  Alexander  Uu 
Great,  a  large  white  self,  and  Delicaba,  very  pretlgr.  T/tz. 
Hooper,  received  a  flrst  prize  for  hi*  cat  blooms. 

Of  miscellaneons  plants,  Meatira.  Laa,  HaauuanmitL,  oca- 
tribut«d  Camellias,  Aialeai,  the  highlj  o 
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Dnunnumdi;  Jxor%  Giifflthi*  in  fine  bloom;  Dendrobiam 
Damnun;  Hedaroma,  &o. ;  and  Mr.  Ball,  Oranee  trees. 
Palms,  and  Ferns,  among  which  were  a  fine  mass  of  Tricho- 
manes  xadicans,  Platycerium  aldcome,  and  some  good 
Gleichenias ;  Camellias  Coontesa  of  Orkney  and  La  Beine, 
both  fine  white  Tarieties ;  Araucaria  gracilis,  with  pendent 
shoots;  Dracsenas,  &o.  A  first  prize  was  awturded  to  Messrs. 
Lee  a  second  to  Mr.  Bull. 

Mr.  Veitch  again  exhibited  his  fine  new  Rhododendron 
Princess  Alexandra,  Azalea  Stella,  the  scarlet-spathed  An- 
thoriam  Scherzerianum,  and  Manettia  micana,  with  long 
orange  scarlet  flowers,  for  each  of  which  he  received  a  first- 
class  certificate ;  also.  Primula  cortusoidea  grandiflora,  with 
large,  saucer-shaped,  drooping  flowers,  rosy  lilac  outside, 
and  paler  within;  and  Primula  cortusoides  ccerulea,  lilac 
rose  flowers ;  a  first  class  certificate  was  awarded  to  each  of 
these.  A  white  variety  was  also  shown.  From  Messrs. 
Smith,  of  Dulwich,  came  Azaleas,  including  amonv^  others, 
Etna,  a  fine  colour,  salmon  scarlet  and  dark  crimson  spots, 
a  promising  variety ;  Cineraria  Flower  of  the  Day,  purplish 
plum,  with  a  conspicuous  ring  of  red  at  the  base  of  the  ray 
florets,  surrounding  a  narrow  white  ring ;  from  Mr.  Cooling, 
Bath,  Verbena  Annie,  of  which  a  coloured  plate  was  given  in 
the  "Florist  and  Pomologist"  of  February  last ;  from  Mr.  W. 
Paul,  Beaton's  Geraniums ;  from  Mr.  Beadon,  North  Stone- 
ham,  cut  blooms  of  Camellias  grown  in  the  open  air ;  from 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Cyclamens ;  and  from 
the  Society's  garden  at  Chiswick  a  species  of  Peperomia, 
with  ample  foliage,  having  silveiy  markings.  A  few  other 
objects  were  exhibited,  but  not  of  a  nature  to  call  for  special 
mention.  __^_ 

INTEKNATIONAL   FBUIT  SHOW. 

The  challenge  which  has  been  given  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  to  the  gardens  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe, 
for  a  competitive  exhibition  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  to  be 
held  from  the  9th  to  the  16th  of  December,  has  been  favour- 
ably received  by  France,  Russia,  Italy,  Turkey,  Havover, 
Greece.  Belgium,  Ac,  and  further  answers  are  being  daily 
received.    The  following  prizes  are  oflPered : — 

1.  The  gold  medal  of  the  Society  will  be  awarded  for  the 
best  collection  of  fruit  and  vegetables  produced  in  the  gar- 
den of  a  Sovereign. 

2.  The  gold  medal  of  the  Society  for  the  best  collection  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  grown  by  any  botanic  or  horticultural 
society  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

3.  The  gold  medal  of  the  Society  for  the  best  and  most 
<K>mplete  representative  collection  of  froiit  and  vegetables  from 
any  of  the  Colonies. 

4.  First  Banksian  gold  medal  for  the  best  and  most  com- 
plete representative  collection  from  the  Presidencies  of  India. 

5.  Certificates  will  be  awarded  for  separate  exhibitions  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  either  fr^sh  or  preserved,  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

6.  The  first  gold  Knightian  medal  of  the  Society  to  the 
•exhibitor  who  shall  obtain  the  greatest  number  of  first-class 
certificates. 

7.  Tlie  second  gold  Knightian  medal  to  the  exhibitor 
who  shall  obtain  the  greatest  number  of  second-class  cer- 
tificates. 

8.  Tlie  second  gold  Banksian  medal  to  the  exhibitor  who 
shall  obtain  the  greatest  number  of  third-class  certificates. 

9.  The  first  gold  Banksian  medal  to  the  exhibitor  who 
shall  gain  tho  greatest  number  of  marks,  counting  first, 
second,  and  thii-d  certificates  as  three,  two,  and  one  marks 
respectively. 

LAVENDEll  DISEASE. 

One  of  the  greatest  Lavender  growers  is  anxious  about 
the  Lavender  malady.  Fine  healthy  plants  will  beg^n  to 
die  off  in  pieces,  and  sometimes  altogether,  and  the  stem 
below  ground  becomes  dark  in  the  centre.  I  enclose 
two  or  three  pieces  of  the  head  from  the  same  plant,  dead 
and  alive.  The  dead  part  seems  rather  floury  with  mildew, 
or  something  of  that  kind.  I  think  if  that  is  the  case,  a 
little  powdered  lime  and  charcoal  would  do  good.  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  great  growers  must  just  go  back  in  their 
coltivation.  For  one  load  of  dung  used  twenty  or  thirty 
jears  ago,  I  should  say  that  twenty  or  thirty  are  used  now, 
and  the  extreme  luxnriance  to  secure  heavy  crops  may  be 


the  primary  oanse.  The  oil  of  Lavender  made  on  the  Con- 
tinent is  not  worth  a  third  of  that  made  in  this  country. 
The  plants  in  France,  are,  I  believe,  still  healthy,  and  as 
I  ascribe  the  difference  in  quality  to  the  climate,  I  have  a 
strong  belief  that  foreign  plants  grown  here  would  yield 
the  properties  of  British-grown  plants.  It  is  a  very  serious 
affair  for  a  man  to  lose  ten  or  twenty  acres  of  Lavender  in 
full  bearing.  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  information  on 
this  subject  ? — R.  Fish. 


SIZE  OF  FLOWER-POTS— CrSTDEES  FOE 

DRAINAGE. 

Mat  I  suggest  to  your  correspondents  that,  instead  of 
calling  flower-pots  48's,  24' s,  &c.,  according  to  the  number 
in  the  cast,  they  should  name  them  according  to  their  size, 
as  four-inch,  six-inch,  twelve-inch,*  &c.  ?  Many  of  the  readers 
of  your  Journal  are  not  aufait  in  the  different  sizes  of  the 
pots  in  the  casts,  besides  tbey  vary  very  much  in  different 
parts  of  England ;  and  as  one  of  the  great  objects  of  your 
paper  is  to  give  assistance  and  easy  rules  for  the  guidance 
of  the  amateur  and  those  who  have  not  had  much  practice 
in  gardening,  I  think  every  direction  as  to  size  of  pots,  &c., 
should  be  as  plain  as  possible.  I  think  every  one  under- 
stands that  a  six-inch  pot  is  one  which  averages  6  inches 
across  the  top  and  6  inches  in  height. 

None  of  your  correspondents  have  ever  to  my  recollection 
recommended  sifted  cinders  for  the  drainage  of  pots.  Char- 
coal is,  I  know,  often  mentioned ;  but  as  a  rule  persons  are 
apt  to  think  that  crocks,  or  broken  bricks,  tiles,  &c.,  are  the 
only  legitimate  drainage  for  pots.  Now,  for  bedding-out 
plants  I  always  use  cinders  passed  through  two  riddles — a 
three-quarter-inch  mesh  to  take  out  the  large,  and  a  half- 
inch  to  riddle  out  the  small  dust.  A  few  cinders  at  the 
bottom  of  each  pot  are  ample  drainage  for  nearly  all  bedding- 
out  plants ;  and  when  these  are  turned  out  to  plant,  the 
roots  have  generally  clung  to  the  cinders,  which  act  as  a 
sort  of  reservoir  of  moisture  for  them,  and  there  is  no  neces^ 
sity  to  injure  the  roots  by  picking  off  crocks,  but  the  plants 
are  put  in,  cinders  and  all.  In  large-sized  pots  a  little 
moss  on  the  top  of  the  cinders  is  a  good  addition,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  finer  soil  from  washing  too  much  into  the 
drainage.  I  am  rather  an  advocate  for  Verbenas  and  Cal- 
ceolarias having  nothing  as  drainage  but  a  little  moss. 
Many  plants  in  April  and  May  in  small  pots,  especially  Cal- 
ceolarias and  Verbenas,  suffer  more  from  over-drainage  than 
under-drainage,  especially  where  plants  are  on  raised  wooden 
stages.  For  large  plants  which  require  a  good  deal  of  feed- 
ing with  liquid  manure,  cinders  will  be  found  invaluable,  as 
they  act  like  a  sponge,  keep  the  liquid  manure  in  a  sweet 
state,  and  the  rootlets  suck  the  moisture  from  them  by 
degrees.  A  mulching  of  ashes  on  the  top  of  the  soil  in  the 
pots  helps  also  very  much  to  deodorise  liquid  manure. 

Many  persons  think  old  plants  of  Geraniums  fiower  earlier 
than  spring-struck  cutcings.  This  is  contrary  to  nay  own 
experience.  Autumn-struck  cuttings  are  always  with  me 
the  earliest  in  bloom;  then  come  spring-struck,  and  old 
plants  last  of  all.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  large  old 
plants  which  have  been  cut  down  and  have  had  to  make 
fresh  growth  in  the  spring.  Those  which  were  only  small 
plants  in  autumn  and  were  not  cut  down  or  topped  when 
they  were  taken  up  are,  perhaps,  as  forward  as  autumn-struck 
cuttings ;  but  for  all  bedding-out  purposes  no  plants  are  so 
good  as  those  that  have  been  struck  in  the  autumn,  potted 
off  early  in  January  or  February,  and  kept  close  to  the  glass 
till  bedding-out  time. — X.  Y.  Z 


Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith's  Doxtble  Chinese  Primroses. — 
Having  had  these  in  bloom  during  the  past  winter  (and  indeed 
they  are  not  yet  over),  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  in  their  fa- 
vour. They  are  really  most  desirable  plants,  being  most  pro- 
fuse bloomers,  and  very  enduring.  Fairy  is  a  most  charming 
little  thing,  literally  covered  with  bloom ;  while  Candi- 
dissima  is  a  pure  white ;  but  all  are  good — an  opinion  in 
which  I  am  not  singular,  as  it  has  been  observed  to  me 
more  than  once  by  those  who  have  largely  to  do  with  plants. 
How  excellent  they  are  for  winter  and  spring  decoration. — 
J>,,J)edL 
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CULTUEE  OF  THE  GOLDEN  AEABIS. 

(aBABIS  LUCIDl.  VABIEGATA.) 

I  THINK  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  all  the  Arabifies 
are  pretty,  and  have  long  held  the  foremost  rank  for  their 
hardiness  and  extreme  elegance,  but  this  one  in  particalar 
from  its  invincible  hardiness,  alike  in  the  most  severe  winter 
and  hottest  summer.  If  there  is  a  time  at  which  it  looks 
better  than  at  any  other  it  is  in  the  coldest  weather.  One 
great  merit  it  possesses  is  the  extreme  facility  with  which  it 
can  be  propagated.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  prepare  a  bit 
of  ground,  cut  down  a  little  old  turf,  fork  this  in  near  the 
sni^e,  then  make  your  plants  into  single  slips  or  pipings, 
place  them  3  or  4  inches  apart,  and  in  doing  this  you  will 
scarcely  have  a  bit  without  a  root.  If  there  are  any  low 
glass  fjrames  at  hand  to  put  over  the  tops  of  the  plants  for 
the  first  fortnight  or  three  weeks  they  will  grow  all  the  more 
zapMly. 

When  planting-out  time  arrives,  which  may  be  any  time 
in  the  year  (of  course  I  do  not  approve  of  planting  it  in  the 
dead  of  winter),  in  making  ready  for  planting  fork  in  a  little 
fresh  loam  and  rotten  dung,  then  make  your  lines  as  level 
and  straight  as  for  a  Box-edging.  Never  plant  it  low.  After 
careful  tnal  and  experiment  the  best  distance  to  plant  is 
10  inches  apart  and  in  single  lines.  Never  allow  the  plants 
to  touch  each  other  by  an  inch,  thus  they  maintain  their 
natural  habit  of  growth,  which  is  perfectly  round,  and  in 
height  a  good  two-thirds  of  a  ball.  Eeplant  once  in  two 
years,  or  as  often  as  convenient ;  remove  all  the  flowers  as 
they  make  their  appearance,  and  any  bit  that  runs  to 
green.  By  following  these  simple  directions  it  will  be  in 
its  full  beauty  the  second  year  from  the  slip.  Amongst  all 
the  bedding  or  ribbon-border  plants  it  is  one  of  the  pretties^ 
the  hardiest,  requires  the  least  care,  and  remains  in  full 
beauty  all  the  year  round. — T.  S.,  Mayfield,  Falkirk. 


DEUTZIA  CREXATA  FLOEE   PLENO. 

This  beautiful,  flowering,  deciduous  shrub  from  Japan  pro- 
mises to  be  as  hardy  as  a  Lilac,  and  seems  likely  to  become 
more  robust  in  habit  than  either  D.  scabra  or  D.  gracilis, 
while  the  flowers  are  produced  in  great  abundance  on  small 
plants.  The  habit  of  the  plant,  however,  is  more  straggling 
than  that  of  D.  gracilis,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  so  well 
adapted  for  producing  a  nice  compact  object  for  pot  culture, 
but  this  possibly  may  be  overcome.  As  a  plant  to  cover  a 
wall  it  has,  I  should  think,  few  equals,  as  the  shoots  ripen 
to  the  points,  and  mostly  flower  there.  As  a  new  plant  it  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  in  its  way  we  have  had  for  some  years, 
and  I  trust  that  it  is  the  forerunner  of  others  equally 
useful. — J.  KoBSON. 


COOL  CULTLTIE  OF  OECHIDS. 

I  WAS  pleased  to  read  the  very  sensible  remarks  of  Mr. 
Eindlay  in  the  last  week's  Journal  on  the  subject  of  cool 
Orchids.  That  growing  Oichids  on  the  cool  system,  as  it  is 
called,  is  a  dangerous  experiment  there  can  bo  no  doubt ; 
as  there  are  very  many  Orchids  recommended  for  greenhouse 
cultivation  which  certainly  do  inhabit  very  high  altitudes, 
but  which,  from  the  difiorent  circumstances  by  which  they 
are  surrounded,  will,  I  am  sure,  refuse  to  grow  well  in  this 
country  in  a  greenhouse  temperature.  1  can  assure  Mr. 
Findlay  the  very  plants  which  he  selected  to  experiment  on 
should  all  be  grown  in  a  temperature  of  from  GO**  to  SC  j 
but  after  the  growth  is  fully  matured  he  may  gradually 
subject  them  to  cool  treatment  until  they  begin  to  show 
flower,  after  which  the  temperature  must  be  very  gradually 
increased. 

There  are  many  of  the  choice  Odontoglossums  and  other 
Orchids,  which  may  ho  qrown  to  advantage  in  a  cooler  tem- 
perature. There  ai-e  innumenJilo  Orchids  found  growing 
in  different  j)arts  of  the  w(»rld  in  about  the  same  mean  tem- 
perature, but  under  such  widely  different  circumstances 
that  we  might  as  well  try  to  bring  a  Melon  and  a  Cabbage 
to  perfection  under  the  same  management.  As  a  rule,  I 
have  found  the  Orchids  which  grow  at  high  elevations  in 


than  those  found  at  the  same  elevationB  imdar  opposite 
circumstances. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  just  observe  to  those  who  are  alxmt 
to  risk  the  lives  of  valuable  Orchids  in  greenhouse^*  Be 
careful.  No  Orcliids  whatever  will  bear  the  dmaghty  and 
damp  temperature  your  miscellaneoas  greenhouse  plants 
are  subjected  to.  If  you  wish  to  cultivate  to  perfectian 
what  some  people  call  greenhouse  Orchids,  yon  must  have 
a  house  devoted  to  them,  so  that  you  can  command  a  large 
amount  of  moisture  when  the  plants  require  it,  which  most 
of  them  do  in  their  growing  season.  I  may  add  that  the 
plants  of  all  the  most  choice  and  newly  imported  Odonto- 
glossums under  my  charge  here  are  constantly  standing  in 
water,  except  perhaps  when  the  temperature  of  the  house  is 
under  the  average,  and  the  night  is  likely  to  prove  cold. — 
Egbert  Bullen,  Gardener,  Bow  Bridge  House,  Leicester, 


MANAGEMENT  OF  GABDEN  IMPLEMENTS. 

I  WILL  anticipate  the  conclusion  our  much-respected 
friend,  Mr.  F.  Chitty.  intended,  when  he  commenced  his 
able  article  on  the  above  subject,  by  describing  the  system 
adopted  by  me  for  keeping  the  implements  for  garden  use, 
clean  and  in  their  proper  place ;  for  it  is,  to  quote  the  late 
Mr.  Chitty's  words,  "  of  the  utmost  importance  where  neat- 
ness and  expedition  in  performing  the  work  of  the  garden  is 
desired,  that  the  workmen  should  be  supplied  wiui  proper 
tools,  and  these  in  good  condition ;  for  however  true  it  is 
that  a  good  workman  never  finds  fault  with  his  tools,  it  is 
equally  true  that  any  workman  whether  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent, will  perform  his  work  better  with  a  good  tool  than 
with  a  bad  one." 

These  words,  almost  the  last  written  by  a  thoroughly  prac- 
tical man,  should  be  deeply  engraven  on  the  mind  of  eveiy 
gardener,  for  what  is  there  moredisgraceftdin  a  gentleman's 
gai'den  than  a  disorderly  and  slovenly  tool-shed  ?  It  is  not 
only  offensive  to  the  eye,  but  is  also  a  constant  and  never- 
ending  source  of  expense  to  the  employer,  for  tools  care- 
lessly thrown  about  and  put  away  dirty  soon  become  unfit 
for  use,  whereas  if  they  are  taken  proper  care  of  they 
will  last  double  or  treble  the  time.  One  of  the  first  things 
a  gardener  should  do  on  taking  a  new  situation,  should  be 
to  see  what  state  the  tool-shed  is  in,  and  if  not  in  a  proper 
state  to  have  it  put  in  thoroughly  efficient  order  as  speedily 
as  possible.  The  next  thing  necessary  to  be  done  is  to  pro- 
cure for  each  workman  a  set  of  tools,  which  should  consist 
of  a  spade,  rake,  Dutch  and  draw  hoes,  and  one  of  Parkes's 
patent  digging  forks. 

But  when  these  are  procured  for  each  workman,  unless 
there  is  some  plan  adopted  to  secure  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  tools,  they  will  be  of  little  use;  for  where  there 
is  a  set  of  slovenly  workmen,  as  soon  as  the  dock  strikes  the 
hour  of  6  P.M.,  whether  the  job  be  finished  or  not,  down  goes 
the  tool.  It  is  too  much  trouble  to  clean  it,  and  take  it  to 
its  proper  place.  Perhaps  on  the  following  morning  the 
workman  may  be  sent  to  a  different  job,  where  he  wul  not 
require  the  same  tool  he  was  using  yesterday,  so  that  he 
takes  another  tool  out  with  him.  Perhaps  on  the  foUowfaig 
day  he  may  want  the  tool  or  tools  he  had  left  oat  in  the 
wet  two  days  ago ;  but  he  has,  of  course*  forgotten  where  he 
left  them.  He  knew  there  was  such  and  such  a  tooL  In 
vain  he  makes  inquiry  first  of  one  man  then  of  another, 
but  all  to  no  purpose,  no  one  knows  anything  about  the 
missing  implement;  meanwhile  the  master  is  impatitfitly 
waiting  to  show  the  man  what  he  wants  done.  ^  Half  an 
hour  or  more  is  thus  lost ;  the  temper  of  the  master  is  thereby 
impaired ;  sundry  locks  of  hair  on  the  head  of  the  forgetful 
workman  are  displaced  by  the  incessant  trying  to  scratch 
back  to  his  memory  where  he  has  left  the  missing  tool,  bat 
all  to  no  purpose.  At  the  end  of  a  week  or  so  afterwards  he 
may,  perhapi*,  stumble  over  it  on  his  way  to  some  fresh  job  ; 
the*  tool  after  lying  in  the  wet  and  dirt  all  this  time  be- 
comes rusty,  there  is  no  pleasure  then  in  working  wil^  it ; 
but  when  it  is  bright  and  clean  the  work  ia  performed  with 
greater  speed,  and  done  in  a  workman-like  maimer,  and  the 
cry  often  heard  of,  "  Master,  I  want  a  frnh  tool."  beoomes 
less  frequent. 

All  this  has  often  come  under  my  nottoe^  and  to  piemt 
the  recurrence  of  such  disagreeable  scenM,  and  to  cbadc 
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jooBHiXr  or  HOBi'iuui/L'ina  and  oomai  aARDimB. 


nahft  inwkBWMtaofii7  MBploTv'apropgrtT,  I  kdoptod 
tha  ftdlMriatfplui I— Eaoh  workmui  wu  prondsd  wltli  > 
Mt  of  tools.  Tkoj  were  mU  hod  new  kt  onoe,  bo  that  it  mi^ht 
b*  MOB  whloh  took  moat  eue  of  hii  tools.  Some  men  will 
woric  te  moaOiM  witb  s  tool,  doinir  it  bat  littie  btnta,  wbilBt 
othen  will  destror  it,  or  nearly  so,  in  that  time.  ThoM 
iriio  ON  thair  tools  in  snob  a  way  Bhoald  hare  the  difference 
pojntad  oat  to  them,  bj  referring  to  those  men  wlioae  tooli 
ace  used  properly.      This   ought    to  onre  them  of   their 


After  the  tool-shed  hod  been  properly  cleaned,  a  freeh 
wittdow,  to.,  pnt  in,  one  side  wu  formed  into  oompartmente 
oc  ■tan*  to  keep  each  man's  tools  separate.  This  was  done 
by  dividingthe  space  into  2  feet  6  inches  a  tails,  by  strips  of 
board  10 inehea  wide.  HoldfaatB  were  drives  into  the  wail  to 
nail  the  boards  to,  the  atrip  of  boards  reaching  from  the  floor 
abore  the  ebed  to  the  bottom ;  another  piece  was  placed 
along  orer  the  itoUa  on  which  the  names  of  the  men  were 
written,  beginning  with  the  foreman,  and  ending  with  the 
Tegetable  boy. 
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The  spade  and  fork  were  hung  up  ^ainat  the  boards  at 
0  0,  and  large  naila  ware  driven  into  the  wall  at  2,  for 
hanging  the  rake  on,  other  nails  were  driren  in  at  1  1,  for 
the  hoea.  Other  stalls  were  provided  for  misceUaneona  imple- 
menta,  to  which  all  the  men  have  access.  When  the 
arrangements  were  all  completed,  and  the  tools  all  put  in 
their  proper  place*,  a  notice  board  was  put  up,  on  which 
were  written  in  large  letters  the  rales  1  intended  should 
be  observed.    The  notice  was  to  the  fdlowing  effect : — 

All  parsons  not  bringing  back  tools  and  putting  them  in 
tlieir  place  after  using  them,  will  be  fined  for  every  auch 
offence  one  penny.    They  will  also  be  auliject  to  a  farther 
fine  of  one  penny  if  the  tools  are  brought  bacic  dirty. 
By  Order. 

A  alate  was  then  hung  up  in  the  shed,  and  the  foreman 
wae  reqaeated  to  look  over  the  tools  every  night  after  the 
workmen  had  gone  home,  and  if  any  man'a  tools  were 
misaiag  or  dirty,  his  name  wag  to  be  pnt  on  the  alate,  which 
was  hang  in  a  coaepicuouB  part  of  the  shed,  there  to  re- 
main till  the  fine  or  finea  were  paid.  Sometimes  one  man 
would  bo  fined  several  times  in  a  week,  but  it  soon  made 
them  more  careful.  The  finea  were  all  entered  in  a  book 
kept  by  the  foreman  for  that  parpoae,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  money  equally  divided  amongst  the  men,  so  that 
thoee  who  have  puiid  but  few  flnea  receive  the  aame  ahare 
as  thoao  who  have  been  fined  a  great  number  of  times.  Thia 
plan  I  have  found  to  work  well,  there  ia  a  great  saving 
in  tools,  and  the  consolation  of  hsving  "  a  place  for  every- 
thing, and  having  everything  in  its  place."— J.  Wills. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOdETT'S  MEETING. 

Thb  March  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  was 
held  on  the  6th  alt.,  the  Fresident,  F.  F.  Fascoe,  Esq.,  F.L.S., 
being  in  the  chair.  Amongst  the  donations  received  since  the 
lost  meeting  was  a  new  volume  of  the  "Linosa  Eatomolo- 
gioa,"  vol.  xr.,  the  pnblicatioa  of  which  has  been  resumed. 

The  President  announced  that,  as  an  indacement  to  the 
atady  of  aoonomic  entomology,  the  CooncU  hod  decided  to 
offer  two  prizes  of  the  value  of  five  gaineas  each,  to  be 
awarded  to  the  authors  of  memoirs  of  aafScient  merit,  and 
draws  np  from  persoDoL  obeervstion  on  the  anatomy,  eoo- 
nony,  or  habits  of  any  ioeact  or  ponp  of  inseots  eapecially 
Mnioeable  or  obnoiioas  to  mankind.  The  memoir*  sbould 
be.illiutrated  by  figoree  of  the  inaeota  in  their  different 
states,  and,  if  the  species  be  noiioas,  most  detail  the  results 
ct  ■ebiutl  experiment  made  for  the  prevention  of  th«ar  attacks, 
or  the  dsstmction  of  the  insects  thamselTes.  The  memoirs 
mst  be  sent  to  tjie  Sacreta^  at  No.  18,  Bedford  Bow, 
London,  with  fiotitioas  signatnieB  or  mottoea,  on  or  before 
tha  aist  Ddoember,  1865,  when  they  will  be  rebized  to  a 
flrnnmitimt  to  deoida  npon  their  merits.     Etch  most  Im 


aooompanied  by  a  senled  letter  endorsed  with  the  floUtioas 
signature  or  motto  adopted  by  its  author,  and  enclosing  his 
real  name  and  address.  The  prize  memoirs  shall  be  Vhe 
property  of  and  will  be  pnblished  by  the  Somety. 

Mr.  F.  Bond  exhibited  some  remarkiable  G^ls  fennd  in  a 
laige  Willow  tree  near  Cambridge,  in  which  the  pnnotnrs 
of  the  insect  in  the  terminal  bnds  of  the  twigs  had  resulted 
in  a  premature  development  of  the  leaves  in  close  whorli, 
which  had  remained  persistent  after  the  fall  of  the  other 
leaves,  and  which  had  assumed  all  the  appearance  and  even 
the  colours  of  a  ftill-blown  Bose — a  peculiarity  which,  as  it 
seems  most  probable,  had  been  the  real  cause  of  the  sup- 
posed mediteval  miracle  of  the  leafless  Willow  trees  bloom- 
ing at  ChriEtmas  like  Boses.  M;.  Bond  also  exhibited  two 
intereating  varieties  of  the  common  Tortoiaeshall  and  Clouded 
Yellow  Battorflies  (Vanessa  TJcticiB  aod  Colias  Edusa),  both 
having  dusky  blotches  in  the  middle  of  the  fore  and  hind 
wings  on  the  upper  surface.  They  had  been  taken  in  Suffolk. 

Mb.  T.  W.  Wood  also  eihibited  a  variety  of  the  Forple 
Emperor  Butterfly,  Apaturalria,  wantingthe  oidinoiy  white 
band  on  the  upper  side  of  the  wings.  He  also  eihibited  a 
very  rare  and  beaatiful  Moth  of  the  genus  Callimorpha  from 
Brazil. 

Frofesaor  Weatwood  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting 
to  a  remarkable  memoir  juat  publiahed  by  Dr.  Schiodte,  of 
Copenhagen,  in  which  severi^  new  viowa  had  been  intro- 
duced with  reference  to  the  principles  regulating  the  primary 
distribution  of  Coleopteroua  inaects,  and  in  which  he  drew 
a  parallel  between  the  merits  of  Fabricius  and  Lstreille,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  latter,  as  Professor  Weatwood  oon- 
eidered  without  duo  judgment;  Fahricius  having  relied  in 
his  cloBaiflcation  OQ  a  aiugle  aet  of  characters,  whilatLatreille 
with  greater  philosophic  aeumen  had  seen,  that  characters 
which  in  one  group  were  of  primary  importance  became  of 
secondary  value  in  other  gronps. 

The  PreGident  alao  opposed  Schiodte'a  views,  as  tending 
to  produce  very  unnatural  results  in  the  classiflcation  of  the 
inaects  on  which  he  had  been  labouring.  The  President 
also  rend  a  paper,  in  which  he  opposed  the  practice,  now 
daily  gaining  ground,  of  overthrowing  generic  names  where 
they  poaaeased  a  similarity  of  sound  with  other  geneiia 
names  previously  established,  although  differently  spelt ; 
and  Profesisor  Westwood  even  ventured  to  propose  that 
where  the  same  name  had  been  naed  genericolly  in  two  dis- 
tinct classes  of  animals,  or  in  plants  and  animals,. it  was 
unnecessary  to  alter  it  in  either  division.  He  also  made 
some  observations  on  the  development  and  economy  of  the 
Dog  Tick. 

Mr.  McLachlan  read  a  memoir  containing  descriptions  of 
oil  the  genera  and  apecies  of  British  Caddioe  Fliea. 


ON   THE  UTILISATION   OP  NIGHT   SOIL 
APART   FBOM  SEWAGE. 

I  BATE  been  requested  to  slate  what  I  know  of  the  sulgect 
set  forth  in  the  title  of  this  paper.  These  words  are  part  of 
the  title  of  a  very  useful  pamphlet  written  by  E.  Wilmot, 
Esq.,  J.P.,  and  publiahed  by  J.  Mastera  &  Son,  London,  at 
Id.  each,  or  Sil.  per  dozen,  for  distribution.  I  have  long 
intended  to  write  about  the  manure  In  a  dry  state,  but  the 
fear  of  that  monition,  "Taa  Jouhnal  or  UoRTlcuLTaBX  is 
accustomed  to  find  a  place  on  my  drawing-room  table," 
which  amote  upon  a  correspondence  of  our  good  bee-keeping 
friends,  caused  me  to  bait  in  my  intention.  To  be  sure  I 
might  have  explained  myself  in  a  pamphlet,  but  I  prdbized 
the  publicity  afforded  by  the  extensive  circulation  of  thk 
periodical.  1  trust,  however,  that  my  diction  will  not  offend, 
and  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  follow  out  the  aulgect,  for  it  is 
necessary  that  these  mutters  should  be  discmised.  Bach 
being  the  ose,  I  have  too  good  on  opinion  of  the  common 
sense  of  my  countrywomen  to  think  that  they  will  take 
offence  at  what  conduces  to  household  purity. 

llr.  Wilmot  prefaces  his  pamphlet  with  a  letter  from  Vx. 
George  Tiiompaon,  in  which  he  states  that  a  dozen  in- 
spectors of  naisances  wonld  not  overcome  the  difficulty  ia 
Derby.  In  Woodstock,  if  I  may  judge  from  my  own  organs 
of  smell,  our  inspector  of  Duisances  must  he  in  the  habit  of 
considering  unsavonry  odours  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  that 
whioh  his  offloe  dictates.   It  wonld  have  made  the  pamphlet 


jonxsAL  or  HOsrioin.'njitB  aitd  oott^qb  (nasyxxsR. 
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iiuveooiiipletoifHr.TboiDpKailuddeaotibed tlia  "tnmblar 
fliuhiiig  appaifttna"  be  mentiona. 

We  DSiTe  had  an  "eutii  clomt"  in  <ue  here  for  Bome 
yeare,  thongh  till  lately  the  contnnielj  and  prqjadioe  one 
hM  bad  to  contend  againit  compelled  me  to  attend  to  tiie 
eartbing-oTer-and-diainfectin^-pioceas  chiefly  myself.  I 
Bend  yoa  an  outline  deooriptiTe  of  the  Btmetore  m  being 
what  I  coniider  a  model  to  go  npon,  a  proof  that  I  moet 
omdiaUy  agree  in  the  jaitice  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Wiliaof  ■  remaiki,  and  it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  that 
flacal  matter  exposed  to  air  or  water,  givee  off  noxiona  and 
poieoncnu  gases,  which  disturb  the  funcuons  of  the  dige«tire 
and  ivapiratoiy  organs,  and  predispose  to  disease.  Cottagers 
ate  not  sufficiently  well  off  to  purchase  disinfectants,  and 


eren  if  they  oonld,  it  is  gaierally  doubtfol  i 
compounds  do  not  katen  Ut  ralue  of  the  natoral  mammi  t 
bnt  simple  dry  earth,  or  bemt  asbee,  can  be  rMtdilj  ob- 
tained for  nothing,  and  the;  effeotually  fix  Uie  oBmmn 
and  poisonous  gases,  preTentini;  pntreftM^tive  fnrtmrntaHtw. 
and  absorbing  the  fertjlising  elements.  Thus,  so  long  aa 
the  compost  is  kept  dry  the  original  quality  of  tlie  manura 
is  munUined;  bat  when  it  is  applied  to  the  land  the  am- 
moniacal  products  are  Bet  at  liberty,  in  comnaiiawe  of  tlM 
rain,  of  the  moisture  of  the  ground,  cansing  nrmeoMiaii, 
and  being  then  in  a  soluble  state  th^  ai«  availaUa  aa  food 
for  plants,  which  oonld  not  have  availed  themsdTBi  of  the 
manure  whilst  dry.  It  must  be  diuolred  in  water,  and  it  te 
for  better  to  apply  it  to  the  loota  of  planta  Umb  to  enu 
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G<ulc,  >  quarter  o 

1,  Tb«  pliee,  muaurlDf  11  feet  Id  leng 

».  -wEtenlghl  (Hth  andfiMtpK.  6  fwt 
a,  Tb«  inp-dom  In  the  floot  of  the  low 

6  incliea,  and  ttaa  drop-rinit  b;  objcl 
4,  Coirpotl-pit.  where  tha  earth  from  t 

wllh  other  matlert. 
1,  The  tob  which  catcho*  the  water  from 

«t  aa  >  aoot  and  llme-watei  barrel. 

h  and  G  feet  G  Inebei  in  breadth, 
^epandlleetetxeheahroxd. 

a  iBJoea-ph  Is  mixed  once  »-j»»r 

the  Tott,  and  It  la  alts  midi  to 

taminate  the  air,  or  pollute  the  stream,  and  so  force  it 
through  the  longs  and  into  the  stomachs  of  human  beings. 
It  is,  perhaps,  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  more  injury  to 
health  ie  inflicted  on  the  humbler  classes,  and,  in  fact, 
mankind  in  general,  through  neglect  of  the  above  most 
necessary  precautions,  than  by  any  other  evil  that  can  be 
mentioned.  All  agree  that  "  something  otight  to  be  done," 
but  it  is  of  no  nee  finding  fault  with  everybody  else  for  not 
doing  it.  The  best  plan  for  persons  who  con  see  and  feel 
the  necessity  for  action,  is  to  set  an  eiample  themselves. 
Ignorance  or  apathy  must  give  way  before  such  a  public 
example. 

In  the  hottest  days  of  summer  I  scrape  from  the  surface 
of  the  garden  some  wheelbarrow-loads  of  dusty  soil,  pass  it 
throogh  a  sieve  witb  a  quarter  of  an  inch  mesb  to  exclude 
the  atones,  and  stole  it  in  a  disoaed  corn-bin  in  the  etable. 
in  old  chamber-pail,  with  a  small  hand-coal-scoop,  is  placed 
jH  the  lower  division  of  the  place,  and  it  is  kept  replenished 
-fith  the  dr"  aarth  re^'^y  for  distribntior 


he  higher  compartment  fri 


ches  from  the  tcrraos  to  ths  doorwif,  > ;  and  nsailr  puillil 

IsastoncwallaepuiltlnrthsjardrrsiathstsiTUs.  BoyMd 
in  erergresB  ahmtiMr;  fotmi  sa  alholiul  lavtB. 


As  we  bake  at  home  in  a  wood  oran,  a  laiga  d  „  _ 
box  containing  wood  ashes  finds  a  constant  atataoa  in  ui* 
window-sill  of  the  upper  oompartment.  Or  MoDoogalfa  dia* 
infecting  powder  is  made  to  answer  tiie  pnrpoae  wfaai  the 
ash  is  in  great  request  for  the  garden,  or  *'  miuiBg  lij  "  for 
washing.  I  am  no  &iend  to  cinders,  tbey  are  ooU  hnagry 
things  in  garden  ground,  but  as  we  bom  a  qoanti^  i^ 
wood  in  the  gratos,  I  have  the  mere  aaih  from  Vbma  wmei, 
and  keep  it  perfectly  dry  in  a  lean-to  aheS.  ma  dredged 
amongst  growing  crops  in  a  dripping  time  when  ah^ci  ■!• 
troublesome,  or  when  seeds  are  germinating,  ia  of  gitmi 
benefit.  Occasionally  the  trap  door  in  Uie  low^  oCB^att- 
ment  is  liited  off  and  half  a  barrow-load  or  ao  ailiiiliilaleiwl 
over  the  entire  surface  below.  It  waa  only  the  other  daf 
that  I  caught  my  man  applying  watw  to  the  ullilleil  lisftm 
sifting  then.  I  knew  it  was  laboarinninftcBetooplafa 
my  chemical  reasons  for  wishing  Um  to  Mt  ottKwtee,  ao  X 
solved  the  difflculiy,  by  telling  him  I  woaU  hwra  tktpOKim 
kept  dry.    Clay  wonla  prove  the  btet  «f  all  daodetMi^  to 
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t«  «{iplM  to  ligbt  •ofla,  feath  U  ragaida  their  fertflitjand  I  of  ■■miimar'Bmii,  tondooaitto  tbectatoof  iTij  ililMlilti 
Inliin;  Imllt  wooU  Mqnir«  to  b«  inroad  ont  and  expoMd    diut. — UnruiN  aid  Ovwahm. 
to  tlM  MtJon  of  ■  vfater*a  froat,  and  to  the  ■ooiching  eflboti  |  (TahvMstiBMd.) 


CONSTEITCTIOir  OP  A 
BMWomm  writiiig'  anj  mora  on  Ote  ahapaa  and  ra1»ti*e 
todngpoireTaitfhotluxuea,  I  should  Uke  to  laj  a  faw  words 
«n  wluit  I  hope  will  be  the  tone  of  the  diectuaion.  I  hare 
aald  what  aort  of  a  hooae  I  am  in  want  of,  and  have  given 
yon  a  plan.  I  have  aUo  inntad  a  diaooMion;  and  should 
aiu^  aiiac^  I  hope  it  aa;  indace  yon  to  add  a  t"«nnal  on 
hotluKise-biiilding  to  the  lon^  and  osefol  liat  pnhliahed  at 
yonr  ofioe- 
We  oooaaionally  raad  in  the  p^ers  devoted  to  hortieal- 


with  bein^  disoontentod  peraong  who  cannot  see  any  good 
in  anjthing.  I  look  npon  hurticaltnTe  teom  a  plain  bnsinees 
point  of  view,  believing'  that  it  baa  not  reached  its  onlmi- 
nating  point,  and  that  there  can  be  no  disadvantage  in  re- 
ooffuising  facta.  I  am  not  proposing  a  manoal  of  opinions ; 
a  ooose  of  a  certun  aize  and  shute  is  a  fact ;  pat  in  it  so 
many  rows  of  pipes,  and  it  mnet  be  possible  to  tell  eiacfly 
what  its  powers  are,  as  also  if  it  is  fitted  for  an  eai'ly  forein^- 
honse  or  not.  Early  forcing  both  of  froit  and  flowers  is 
becoming  so  common,  and  the  difference  between  the  re- 
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qnirements  of  winter  and  snmmer-honses  so  great,  that  I 
am  sore  von  wonld  be  doinfr  good  serrioe  to  nuwy  If  yoo 
wonld  pDbliah  snoh  a  uaniuil,  ae  it  wonld  not  only  aMiat 
those  who  an  intending  to  bnild.  bnt  also  prevent  tbcae 
who  have  honses  from  trying  what  really  is  uaposrfUe.  I 
will  give  2roa  u  an  instance  the  span-roofed  honse  I  aaDecl 
in  my  last  plan  No.  8,  and  in  whiiui  I  said  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  keep  ap  a  temperatore  enitable  for  ripening 
Pines  in  winter.  These  apan'Toofed  hoosea  have  baen  Tssy 
&ahionable  of  late  fbr  orchazd-honoes.  Let  ss  aappose  we 
have  one,  and  try  and  dedaoa  from  onr  anthoritiea  how  many 
rows  of  pipes  we  shonld  reqnire  to  fit  it  for  Pine^^rowing. 

Hr.  Thomaon  gives  ne  in  his  valnable  book  on  the  'Vine, 
at  page  12.  the  shape  of  a  bonae  which  he  woold  reccinmend, 
and  the  nnmber  of  pipes  he  thinks  wonld  be  required  to 
ripen  Orapu  in  Apnl — 300  feet  of  foor-ini^  pipea  for  a 
house  made  in  the  lean-to  ah^e,  40  feet  long  and  16  feet 
wide,  the  back  wall  to  be  15  feet  hign.  He  also  recom- 
mends that  it  sUoold  have  one  of  hia  steomi^-trays,  wUdk 
he  compotes  as  ranal  to  an  additional  row.  TirUl  thenAue 
call  the  whole  eignt  rows  and  a  half  of  four-inch  piping. 


Let  na  pnt  one  of  these  bousas  on  eacb  side  of  a  wall,  aa 
1  have  shown  in  plan  No.  4,  we  bave  thns  a  honse  30  feet 
wide  and  15  feet  high,  witb  seventeen  tows  of  pipes.  How 
many  more  must  I  add  if  I  take  out  this  centoe  wall  that 
prevents  the  wind  tiom  blowing  through  it  ?  and  yet  a 
writer  told  ns  the  other  day  that  eight  rows  of  four-inch 
pipes  were  infficient  for  a  span-roofed  hooae  26  feet  wide 
and  12  feet  high!  Mr.  Thomson  saya  this  number  is  te- 
qotred  for  hia  apon-roofed  bouaea  for  anmmer  work,  and  I 
tl^k  tbey  are  not  so  wide  as  this.  I  seek  to  avoid  snch  a 
trial  in  another  shape,  bnt  know  not  where  to  tnm  to.  Ail 
}»pe  beat  that  ia  not  necessary  is  obnoiiODB  as  well  as  costly, 
and  as  glass  and  timber  are  cbe^er  than  bricks  and  mortar, 
can  we  not  make  ap  for  the  loss  of  this  back  wall  by  inereaee 
of  width  and  doable  glaciog?  This  shelter  from  wind  is 
the  first  eonsideTotioii,  light  second,  amount  of  atmosphere 
oontoined  the  third.  I  put  light  aeoond,  though  this  pro- 
perty speaking  inclndes  the  gain  of  heat  from  sonahine,  as 
m  winter  it  is  small.  Li  snmmer  I  grant  it  is  the  first 
ooBsidaration ;  bat  I  am  looking  only  to  Pine  cultnre,  where 
than  m  no  teolKsos  to  oonsider,  and  therefote  it  is  included 
in  t^  amount  of  atmoapheie  contained,  which  in  winter 


may  easily  cause  great  loes,  bnt  in  summer  tlie  largarlthe 
more  gain.  For  ^nes  we  only  want  the  largest  numbtt  of 
sqoare  feet  of  pit  room  for  the  outlay.  The  square  feet  of 
trellis  I  will  not  enter  upon.— G.  H. 

[Ever  sinoe  we  gave  the  deacriptionof  Hi.  Bewley'a  Fem- 
hoose  we  have  lost  no  chance  of  advocating  donble-glaiing. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  with  ventilation  suitably  attended 
to,  it  would  be  by  far  the  moat  economical  in  the  end  for  all 
honses  in  which  much  and  regular  heat  is  required.  ?ew 
gentlemen,  however,  will  as  yet  consent  to  let  their  gar- 
deners go  to  such  a  first  expense.  For  fruiting-Pine  hoosea 
such  double  gluing  would  be  invaluable ;  but  if  not  done 
so  securely  as  to  prevent  all  vapour  and  dust  getting  betwaon 
the  two  layers  of  glass,  one  part  of  the  roof  sbonld  be  In 
sashes  so  as  to  permit  of  removal  and  cleaning.  Failing 
this,  in  oold  exposed  ports  of  the  oountry,  where  ftiat  is 
expensive,  leon-tb  roofe  will  always  be  desirable,  and  if  walle 
cost  more  than  wood  and  glass  Uiey  are  also  more  lasting. 
Steep  roo&,  as  shown  in  Mr.  Thomson's  early  vinery,  ore 
also  necessary  Ibr  early  forciug,  to  catch  the  rays  of  the  inn 
in  winter  and  eariy  spring.  £i  low-roofed  hoosee,  aa  in  low 
spans,  the  royi  an  apt  when  t^  sun  is  low  to  pass  over 
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the  glass  msteod  of  Koing  throogli  it.  The  Dumber  of  pipas 
ffiren  for  a.  IS-feet-wide  house  bj  Mr.  Thomsoti  also  seems 
larga ;  but  then  he  has  no  doubt  found  out  that  a  first 
expense  for  piping  was  again  in  the  end,  and  a  constant 
saving  of  fuel,  as  with  such  piping  it  is  never  required  that 
the  vater  should  become  so  hat  as  when  a  leea  number  of 
feet  of  piping  is  used.  Although  we  have  not  irorked  any- 
thing fike  Uiftt  amount  of  piping  onrselves,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  for  a  hundred  feet  of  piping  less 
tliaie  would  soon  be  a  greater  outlay  for  fuel,  and  in  pro- 
pertion  to  the  extra  beat  given  to  the  piping  would  ba  the 
greater  unheallhiness  of  the  enclosed  atmosphere.  For 
eazl;  foroing  mare  width  will  not  compensate  for  a  roof,  on 
wldoh  the  winter's  sun  exerts  most  power.  We  wish  our 
OMrespondent  every  success  in  his  attempt  to  reduce  aaoh 
BUtttttB  to  something  tike  mathematical  correctness  and 
daoieioii,  but  ciiciunstancea  most  ever  alter  cases. — &.  F. j 


WOKE  FOE  THE  WEEZ. 


Tbs  rei^ating  of  Box  and  other  plants  used  for  edgings 
to  the  walks,  and  for  dividing  the  different  quarters  of  the 
kitchen  garden,  having  bean  effected,  the  gravel-walbs  should 
either  be  turned  over  or  a  coat  of  fresh  material  added, 
having  piBviously  loosened  the  old  surfece.  Let  the  whole 
be  levelled  and  well  rolled,  repeating  this,  particularly  after 
rain,  till  they  become  perfectly  solid.  In  reforming  them 
oorve  them  alightly  in  the  middle  for  rain  to  pass  easily  to 
the  sides,  but  not  more  than  this,  unless  in  very  wet  situa- 
tions. The  waUcs  being  thus  set  right,  and  the  edgings  in 
proper  order,  an  appearance  of  neatness  and  good  keeping 
will  pervade  the  whole.  Caprirvmi,  repot  the  plants  of  the 
larger  varieties  intended  for  turning  out  next  month,  harden 
them  off  when  they  have  taken  fresh  roothold.  The  small 
sort,  commonly  called  Chilies,  should  also  be  potted  in  rich 
soil  as  thoy  require  it,  and  be  kept  in  a  forcing  or  warm 
boose.  Carroii,  the  frames  may  be  removed  from  the  early 
sowing  if  required  for  other  purposes ;  thin  and  water  them 
ae  may  appear  neceaeary.  Celery,  some  of  the  earliest  sow- 
ing that  has  been  pricked  into  boxes  may  now  be  planted 
in  a  frame ;  no  artificial  heat  is  required,  but  the  light  must 
remain  if  the  weather  become  cold.  Prick -out  the  succea- 
aional  sowings.  Cuaumberi,  constant  attention  must  be  paid 
to  stopping  and  giving  air.  Add  tnah  linings  and  fort  them 
up  frequently,  which  wiU  prosarve  a  moderate  heat  in  the 
beds  for  some  time,  and  wiU  render  a  large  quantity  of  fresh 
dung  unnecesaary  at  any  one  time.  Daarf  Kidnty  Beam, 
make  a  sowing  on  a  south  border  for  the  first  crop.  Letiua, 
forward  the  spring-sown  plants  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
the  autumn-sown  ones ;  water  them  in  dry  weather,  and 
keep  the  soil  about  them  loosened.  Feaa,  earth-up  and  stick 
the  advancing  crops;  before  earthing  use  soot  for  the  pur- 
poses we  have  before  recommended.  Badiahea,  make  a  sowing 
of  the  Turnip-rooted  kinds;  water  thosein  frames  when  dry. 
Bhubarb,   seed  should  now  bo  sown  to  produce  roota  for 


In  the  oaee  of  several  of  our  cultivated  fruit  trees  ex- 
perience has  abundantly  proved  that  the  removal  at  an  early 
stace  of  their  growth  of  shoots,  whioh  from  the  adoption 
of  K  system  of  training,  or  a  tendency  in  the  tree  to  eices- 
sivn  luxuriance,  are  deemed  superfluous,  is  both  advan- 
tageons  to  the  health  of  the  tree  and  favourable  to  the 
production  of  handsome  fruit.  Praning  may  effect  the 
remit  desired,  bat  it  is  a  violent  remedy,  although  neces- 
BMy  in  soma  degree.  Disbudding,  properly  speaking,  is  the 
art  of  presenting  the  development  of  useless  buda  at  the 
expense  of  those  which  should  be  preserved,  as  it  must  be 
more  advantageous  to  check  on  unnecessary  shoot  at  an 
early  stage  than  to  wait  until  it  has  exhausted  the  tree  of  a 
greater  or  less  ijuaatitT  of  sap.  It  is,  then,  not  generally 
■rdrisable  to  wait  nntil  a  badly-placed  shoot  is  developed, 
but  to  suppress  it  early.  WiUi  Apples  and  Fears  peculiar 
jndfDMDt  and  disorimiitation  are  necessary,  and  stopping 
ilkonld  be  eyatematioally  practised.  The  excess  of  shoots 
omduMd  by  FeMh  trees  invites  the  practice  we  recom- 
'"Wd.    The  Mun«  Retention  ihonld  be  dirtcted  to  Vines. 


]  Here  t4>o  much  unneceasaty  growth  may  be  prevonfed. 
I  Boeas,  for  example,  if  judioiously  disbudded,  not  onlj  Uocm 
I  better,  but  form  floer  and  more  vigorous  plants.  Where  the 
poBsesBors  of  gardens  can  enjoy  their  country  seats,  during 
the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  it  becomes  an  Im- 
portant matter  to  provide  abundance  of  very  early  spring 
flowers,  for  Che  flor^  appetite  is  generally  of  an  active  cha- 
racter after  a  long  and  severe  winter.  The  aady ^cfwering 
bulbs  are  too  well  known  to  need  notice  here.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  old-fashioned  plants  which  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of,  and  which  should  greet  the  retnnung  spring 
from  every  nook  and  comer.  Of  such  thinga  are  tlie  fol- 
lowing : — The  blue  and  white  Squills,  the  SisjrinehbiBU, 
the  Dog's-tooth  Violets,  the  Pulmonarias,  the  OmphalodM 
verna,  the  Arabis  and  Aubriotias,  the  various  Frimulaa,  wifli 
s^  Auriculas,  and  the  iovsly  little  Sangoinaria  canadensis, 
not  forgetting  the  old  Christmas  Bose.  which  fbnni,  as  it 
were,  the  connecting  link  between  the  ei[nring  ye^  and  ito- 
saccesBOr.  The  Colchicums,  anUimn  CyoMmens,  and  Winter 
Aconite  have  duly  ushered  it  in.  Suoh  shoold  be  mndimcm) 
encouraged  than  they  have  been,  for  they  mnst  ever  be 
favourites  with  the  many.  Among  shmbs,  too,  the  Comua 
masoula,  the  KCezereon,  the  Cydonia  japonica,  the  Chimo- 
nanthus  fragrans,  the  Bibcs,  Corohoms,  &o.,  should  be  mnck 
encouraged.  Stocks,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  alw^i  be 
grown,  and  we  reoommend  a  trial  of  the  Chrysantliemnm* 
flowered  Asters,  which  have  bright  and  distinct  oolonrs  fin 
beds,  with  the  advantage  of  having  erect  flowers.  Do  not 
forget  to  make  one  or  two  sowings  of  Sweet  Peas,  to  keep 
of  bloom. 


Camellias  making  wood  shonld  have  occasionsl  shading; 
keep  a  moist  atmosphere  about  them  day  and  nighty  or  they 
will  grow  gawky  and  long-jointed ;  a  temperature  of  SS"  at 
night  and  65°  by  day  should  be  maintained.  Let  all  Pelar- 
goniums, Calceolarias,  CincrariHa,  &c.,  be  «ell  staked  out  in 
due  time,  removing  inferior  plants,  or  those  of  a  successive 
character,  to  any  of  the  ordinary  plant-stractniei.  Kalo- 
danthes  will  require  neatly  tyiog-out,  as  these  plants  tona 
beautiful  globular-shaped  specimens  by  a  little  management. 
Fuchsias  will  require  a  second  shift,  which  should  now  be 
into  their  blooming-pots,  using  n  light  rich  soil  for  the 
purpose.  The  saine  wiU  suit  Scarlet  Qeianiums  growing  fiir 
epecimena.  At  this  busy  season  there  is  great  danger 
of  neglecting  winter-blooming  plants,  sach  as  Epacriaas, 
Daphnes,  &a. ;  but  if  these  are  to  be  had  in  anything  like 
perfection  next  season,  thoy  mnst  be  properly  cared  for  no*. 
Show-hoiises  are  generally  kept  too  close  and  warm  tot 
Epacrises  and  Heaths,  and  in  that  caae  they  should  be  re> 
moved  to  the  greenhouse  as  soon  as  they  are  ont  of  flowR^ 
affording  tham  a  rather  damp  and  shady  situation  for  a  fyw 
weeks.  While  drying  winds  and  bright  eunahino  prevail 
considerable  attention  will  be  neoessary  to  maintain  a  nunit 
healtliy  atmosphere  in  tDe  conservatory,  and  no  effort  neeca- 
ssry  to  secure  this  should  be  spared ;  for  it  is  hop^ees  to 
expect  flowers  to  last  in  a  dry  warm  atmosphere.  A  thin 
shade  should  be  used  to  break  the  force  of  tiie  sun,  and  in 
giving  air  every  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  drying  om^ 
rents,  opening  the  top  ventilators  only,  as  long  as  Uieee  wiU 
sufflce  to  prevent  too  high  a  temperature ;  and  every  availabls 
surface  of  bed  or  border  should  be  kept  constantly  mois^  in 
order  to  secure  plenty  of  evaporation  to  oounteract  the  drying 
effects  of  the  external  atmosphere. 

Make  cuttings  of  stove  stock.  Do  not  forget  the  <dd 
Vincas,  the  Thunbergiss,  Plumbagos,  Juatioias,  Ao.  These, 
though  old-fashioned,  contribute  mut^  to  the  genenlaflbcL 
The  Orchids  are  now  progressing  fast,  and  will  laqnin 
attention  in  shading  daily,  and  gradually  inoreaalng  tha 
humidity  of  the  house,  so  ss  to  keep  pace  with  this  Imiwan 
of  solar  light  and  beat.  If  theroof  iscovarad  witherMpSti, 
a  little  management  in  tuning  them,  to  effeot  a  jndioinia 
shading  of  the  plants  beneath,  will  save  mmh  tntnUs,  Ubl 
add  much  to  the  appeaianee  of  the  houN.  Sea  that  pliuta 
blocks,  or  suspended  in  baskets,  are  not  alltiwed  te  get 
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These  will  want  not  only  daily  but  hourly  attention; 
propagating,  prioking-ont,  potting,  hardening-off,  with  shad- 
ing, ayxinging,  Sao.,  mH  be  the  order  of  the  day. — ^W.  Eeane. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  aiiRDEN. 

What  a  week  of  July  weather  in  the  beg^inning  of  April ! 
The  notes  of  the  birds  in  the  early  morning  made  ns  almost 
forget  their  depredations  of  the  past.  We  could  almost 
forgive  khe  defying  challenges  of  pheasants  and  partridges, 
as  they  rooted  up  and  nipped  the  tops  of  Peas  before  we 
were  out  of  bed ;  but  telling  us  emphatically  that  we  must 
rise  with  them,  if  we  would  interfi^  with  their  pilfering. 
They  will  do  but  little  harm  now,  and  to  make  amends  we 
must  sow  a  little  thicker,  even  if  we  thin  out  afterwards.  It 
is  very  different  as  respects  sowing  Peas  and  Beans  late  in 
antumn.  What  with  birds  and  vermin  of  all  kinds,  there  is 
little  security  for  them  unless  protected  with  wire  netting. 
This  and  the  annoyance  of  hunting  after  slugs,  &c.,  has 
made  us  altogether  give  up  autumn  sowing,  and  we  sow  in- 
stead under  a  little  protection  in  spring,  and  then  trans- 
plant. Those  turned  out  of  turves  the  other  week  are 
pricking  up  nicely  in  this  splendid  weather,  looking  as  if 
they  were  grateful  and  pleased  at  the  attention  they  re- 
ceived, and  telling  of  their  wish  to  yield  us  early  gatherings 
as  a  reward  for  our  care.  The  first  out-door  sowings  are 
now  up.  Sowed  another  succession  of  Veitch's  Perfection, 
Jeyes'  Conqueror,  or  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  Harrison's  Per- 
fection. The  last  makes  no  show  on  the  table  for  size  like 
the  first  two,  but  it  is  a  fine  cropper,  and  a  most  delicious 
sweet  little  Pea.    For  general  work  see  last  week. 

Sowed  the  main  crop  of  Borecoles,  Broccolis,  Savoys,  and 
will  prick  oif  some  of  those  sown  earlier,  for  the  first  crops. 
Watered  Cauliflower  that  had  been  planted  from  hand- 
lights  and  cold  frames,  and  gave  also  a  fair  watering  to  a 
quarter  of  Cabbages,  as  we  were  apprehensive  that  the  hot, 
dry  weather  would  cause  the  youngest  or  latest  part  at  least 
to  bolt,  and  show  their  flower-stems.  Gave  abundance  of  air 
or  full  exposure  to  Potatoes,  Kadishes,  Lettuces,  &c.,  under 
protection.  Hoed  among  Lettuces  out  of  doors,  and  gave  a 
little  water.  Hoed  among  all  growing  crops,  and  also  the 
Asparagus  quarter,  in  order  that  all  might  be  clean  before 
the  shoots  appeared.  Sowed  Asparagus  and  Sea-kale,  some 
of  the  latter  in  rows,  to  remain  there,  some  thickly  in  a  bed 
to  be  transplanted  afterwards.  Planted  out  Asparagus 
rather  earlier  than  usual.  The  ground  had  been  well  trenched 
and  enriched,  and  small  drills  were  made  2  feet  apart,  and 
the  plants  spread  out  about  6  inches  apart  in  the  row, 
watered  and  covered  over  with  the  earth  between  the  rows, 
thus  making  a  little  ridge.  A  little  dung  was  thrown  over 
the  ridge,  and  some  burnt  clay  and  rubbish  over  all.  For 
some  seasons  a  light  crop,  as  Lettuces,  may  be  taken  in 
summer  between  the  rows.  We  rather  like  this  mode 
better  than  beds,  especially  when  taking  up  for  forcing  is 
concerned.  A  friend  of  ours  has  just  been  sowing  some  in 
rows  where  it  is  to  stand,  and  as  he  has  plenty  of  ground, 
we  have  no  doubt  the  plants  will  answer  admirably.  The 
ground  had  been  well  stirred  and  enriched.  It  was  then 
thrown  into  blunt  ridges  4  feet  apart.  The  ridge  was  then 
opened  up,  so  as  to  form  a  shallow  trench,  and  this  was 
filled  with  rotten  dung  to  a  depth  of  at  least  4  inches.  A 
little  soil  was  thrown  on  the  dung,  the  seeds  sown,  and  then 
a  little  more  added  as  covering.  The  rows  will  thus  be 
4  feet  apart.  Ho  wants  it  strong  for  forcing  in  four  or  five 
years,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  plan  will  succeed.  The 
space  in  the  hollows  will  be  cropped  slightly  in  summer. 

FRUIT   GARDEN. 

Went  on  with  nailing,  and  finishing  pruning  out  of  doors. 
Covered  Peaches  and  Apricots  thinly  with  laurel  twigs.  The 
orchard-houses  are  now  a  picture — the  blossom  strong  and 
healthy,  and  no  signs  of  an  insect  of  any  kind  as  yet.  The 
fruit  seems  setting  too  quickly,  helped,  perhaps,  rather 
much  by  the  bees  in  search  of  pollen.  In  these  scorching 
days  we  thought  it  advisable  to  just  colour  a  little  water 
wifh  whitening,  and  syringe  the  outside  of  the  glass  with  it. 


which  diminished  a  little  the  foroe  of  the  son's  xsji.  Mir 
has  been  given  night  and  day  in  general,  but  in  redoosd 
quantity  at  night.  Care  was  taken,  however,  to  give  all  the 
air  possible  early  in  the  morning,  and  then  the  houses,  even 
with  large  squares  of  glass,  never  became  unbearably  hot  in 
the  day.  The  thermometer  at  night  for  the  past  week 
ranged  from  40^  to  4&^,  and  onwards  up  to  85^,  and  even 
90®  during  midday.  Suoh  heat  does  no  harm  when  there  is 
no  condensed  vapour,  and  the  heat  rises  gradually.  We 
have  been  privileged  with  several  private  notes  of  failnieSy 
the  blossoms  falUng,  shrivelled  up,  &c.  In  all  these  cases 
want  of  early  air-giving  was  the  cause.  If  in  these  bright 
morning^  people  do  not  think  of  looking  to  a  house  shut  up 
the  previous  night  until  between  eight  and  nine  in  the 
morning,  they  must  take  the  consequences,  especially  with 
such  tr^s  as  Peaches  in  bloom,  and  the  house  facing  soath 
or  south-east.  It  would  be  much  safer  to  leave  air  on  all 
night.  Better  risk  a  little  frost  than  a  downright  soonsh. 
In  the  late  vinery,  now  filled  with  Pelargoniums  and  bedding 
stuff,  the  Vines  are  breaking,  and  to  keep  them  from  be- 
coming too  forward,  when  we  must  keep  them  goixig,  we 
threw  a  little  whitened  water  over  the  roof,  and  in  this  fine 
weather  gave  air  sU  night. 

Took  the  most  of  the  things  out  of  the  Fig-house  or  pit, 
and  watered  with  manure  water,  intending  to  soak  them 
well,  not  at  once,  but  at  three  times,  with  a  few  days  in- 
terval between.  Observed  the  same  plan  with  Peach  trees 
against  the  wall  in  the  orchard-house.  Watered  the  ground 
about  2^  feet  wide,  then  in  about  another  week  will  do 
as  much  more,  and  so  on.  When  such  trees  become  dry  in 
winter,  and  are  soaked  all  at  once,  the  buds  and  young  fruit 
are  apt  to  be  thrown  off.  All  such  operations  should  tell 
gradually.  Thinned  Grapes  in  the  earliest  vinery.  In  such 
fine  weather  allowed  the  temperature  to  fall  to  about  60^  at 
night,  and  after  giving  air  at  back  early  in  the  morning, 
gave  no  more  air,  if  the  heat  from  the  sun  did  not  rise  sbove 
85®  or  90".  Of  course,  in  such  sunny  days  it  would  be  mere 
waste  to  have  sun  heat  and  fire  heat  combined,  so  that  the 
week  of  bright  weather  has  been  a  good  saving  to  the  coal- 
heap.  Begulated  Strawberries  now  bearing  nicely,  and 
potted  Melons,  &c.,  for  beds  and  pits.  We  would  now  notice 
three  things. 

1.  Insects. — Like  some  other  friends,  our  good  instructor, 
Mr.  Bivcrs,  has  rather  read  us  wrong.  We  have  old  houses 
and  old  walls,  but,  on  the  whole,  we  are  not  so  troubled  with 
insects.  We  used  about  1  oz.  of  tobacco  for  smoking  some 
Cucumber  plants  on  Tuesday  night,  the  first  smoking  we 
have  given  for  the  season.  We  were  but  little  troubled  with 
the  brown  aphis  last  season,  but  we  were  not  free  from  it 
entirely.  We  think  prevention,  if  possible,  is  better  thui 
cure,  and  notwithstanding  our  care  in  this  way,  this  aphis 
has  appeared  twice  or  thrice  in  our  Peach-house  this  season. 
Of  course,  it  was  never  allowed  to  multiply.  But  for  chron- 
icling our  doings  just  as  they  happen,  we  might  not  have 
spoken  of  such  a  thing  at  alL  We  believe  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Elvers  for  the  mention  of  quassia  water.  At  any  rate 
it  is  a  clean  remedy,  even  by  itself,  for  this  insect,  and, 
perhaps,  is  more  effectual.  In  fact,  we  believe  it  is,  when 
boiled,  as  advised  at  page  287,  with  water  and  soft  soap. 
But  the  insect  is  very  easily  destroyed;  even  the  least 
touch  with  the  fingers  settles  it.  The  mischief  is,  that  if 
one  or  two  escape  your  fingers  and  brush,  you  will  have 
them  like  ropes  of  Onions  in  a  few  days,  if  you  only  let 
them  alone.  As  yet  they  have  troubled  us  but  little,  but 
we  wanted  to  let  others  know  to  be  on  the  look-out.  Until 
about  three  years  ago  we  never  knew  the  pest,  and  we  should 
have  been  glad  if  we  had  never  seen  it.  As  already  stated, 
we  look  upon  this  brown  aphis  as  king  and  governor,  not 
because  he  is  difficult  to  kill,  but  because  the  increase  of 
generations  is  so  rapid.  The  man  who  sees  one  will  stand 
in  his  own  light  if  he  wait  to  see  half  a  dozen. 

As  an  evidence  that  we  are  not  so  troubled  with  insects, 
we  may  mention  that  nothing  else  except  these  few  brown 
aphides  have  appeared  in  the  above  Peach-house,  although, 
from  shortly  after  the  gathering  of  the  fruit  last  season*  it 
has  been  constantly  in  use  for  something,  and  a  system  of 
tier  upon  tier,  and  of  filling  and  cramming  has  been  resorted 
to,  such  as  is  seldom  found  in  nurseries.  Gardeners  often 
bring  much  of  this  on  themselves,  but  when  once  involved 
in  it  cannot  easily  get  out  of  it.    The  house  is  a  lean-to. 
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abont  lOi  feet  wide.  During  winter  the  shelves,  floot,  and 
tempoTSjy  stage  beaeath  the  trellia  were  filled  with  bed- 
ding; plants.  These  were  remoTed,  and  plants  needing 
a  little  heat  introduced,  and  now  these  are  being  removed 
to  make  vej  foi  othera.  At  praBsnt,  besides  these  tem- 
porary occupants,  there  are  four  row  of  Strawberries  the 
nill  length  of  the  house,  some  ripening,  others  swelling, 
and  some  in  bloom;  aud  with  all  these  varieties  there  has 
been  no  necessity  for  using  even  a  pnff  of  tobacco.  The 
Cuoumbera,  the  other  night,  and  a  few  pota  of  Verbenas 
that  hod  a  little  &y,  are  as  yet  the  only  plants,  since  lost 
autumn,  that  have  ever  been  smoked.  Though  this  is  the 
oase,  wo  are  noae  the  less  obliged  to  Mr.  Rivers,  and  to  his  i 
mention  again  of  the  ijuassia  water.  We  recommend  it  ' 
espeotally  to  ladies,  for  nsing  to  Rosea,  kc,  with  a  brush  I 
with  a  longish  handle,  as  it  is  so  cleanly,  and  a  liltle  practice  j 
will  prevent  any  dropping  on  their  gloves  or  garments.  I 

But  for  being  behind  with  our  work,  we  should  have  tres-  ' 
paeaed  on  Ur.  Rivers  to  see  hia  Apricots  iu  pots,  aa  with 
them  we  have  as  yet  done  little,  and  would  iike  to  have  a 
hii  start.  As  stated  several  times,  we  hare  no  objection 
whatever  to  the  pot  system,  eicept  the  watering,  when 
water  is  scarce.  We  believe  we  ace  only  beginning  that 
m,  and  that  the  time  will  come  when  much  smaller 

E^  and  pots  will  be  used,  in  order  that  the  plants  in  full 
ng  may  stand  ia  ornamental  vasea  on  the  dining-table, 
when,  of  coucao,  pots  will  bo  used  to  suit  the  vases.  The 
taking  such  plants  to  the  table  with  the  pots  mossed  or  tied 
round  with  ornamental  paper,  will  ever  be  miserable  at- 
tempts at  refined  taste. 

Z.  Birds. — Wb  have  tried  white  worsted  and  black  worsted, 
white,  black,  and  red  cotton,  and,  like  windmiUa  and  guys, 
they  all  do  good  for  a  time ;  but  then  the  birds  soon  become 
used  to  them.  Wa  have  seen  the  rogaiah  torn  tit,  and  the 
imijudent  sparrow,  if  the  thread  was  strong  enough,  sitting 
on  it  dad  swinging  backwards  and  forwards  in  high  glee,  like 
&  parrot  on  its  swing  perch.  However,  all  these  means, 
though  not  giving  security  with  us,  act  sa  preventives,  and 
notwithstanding  all  our  outcry,  if  now  let  alone  we  will  be 
pretty  well  for  the  small  fruit.  The  Qooaeberriea  are  now 
90  green  as  to  be  very  nearly  out  of  danger.  Our  opinion  ia, 
that  we  have  had  more  benefit  this  season  from  syringing 
the  bushes  with  a  mixture  of  cowdung,  soot,  and  lime,  so  as 
to  make  the  bods  unsavory.  When  that  is  miied  thin  in  a 
tub,  and  the  operator  puts  on  an  old  sack,  or  a  mat  tied 
round  him,  and  uses  the  nozzle  eud  of  an  old  syringe,  re- 
gulating the  discharge  with  hia  hand,  be  will  go  over  a 
great  breadth  in  a  short  time.  However,  we  advise  all 
those  who  may  abhor  such  work,  to  try  the  thread  method, 
which  wlU  be  effeotaal  as  a  deterrent  until  the  birds  be- 
come aaed  to  it.  Since  the  fine  weather  set  in,  the  birda 
have  troubled  ua  but  little.  If  they  would  be  content  with 
their  share,  anything  and  everything,  and  any  mode  of 
frightening  them,  ore  better  than  kUUug  them,  as  no  doubt 
they  do  na  good,  when  they  neither  pilfer  bnds  nor  fruit, 
and  there  ia  aomething  quibe  out  of  character  in  the  report 
of  gnns  amid  the  qiuet  that  should  be  associated  with  the 
gardsn. 

3.  Boileji  and  their  Position. — As  coming  in  our  wsy.  we 
may  state  that  boilers  should  be  set  quite  iree  of  the  place 
to  be  heated  by  Ihem,  and  so  thst  they  can  be  examined  with- 
out interfering  with  the  chimney  that  takes  off  the  products 
of  oombastion.  When  houses,  or  a  series  of  pits  are  to  be 
heated,  and  the  fire  is  intended  to  play  not  only  on  the 
inside  but  over  the  whole  of  the  outside  of  the  boUer,  it  ia 
often  deemed  economical  to  thrust  a  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  tho  boiler  thus  to  be  covered  over  inside  of  the  houses  or 
pits  to  be  heated.  It  would  often  be  truer  economy  to  have 
8uch  a  boiler  wholly  outside,  and  ao  that  the  whole  could 
be  easily  oiamined  without  interfering  with  the  bouap 
chimney,  &c.  We  have  a  boiler  so  placed,  fully  one-half 
inside  of  a  pit.  tho  boiler  heating  three  pits.  About  three 
years  ago,  after  working  aome  fifteon  years,  one  of  the  aiJes 
—that  farthest  from  the  chimney,  and  neit  the  flue— gave 
way.  To  reach  it  we  were  forced  to  open  the  flue  outside, 
and  alao  to  sacrifioe  tho  crop  in  the  first  division  of  the  pit, 
so  as  to  get  down  to  the  boiler.  We  then,  as  we  detailed, 
squeezed  in  an  iron  plato,  which  boa  stood  ever  since.  Last 
week  the  other  side  gave  way,  the  water  pouring  out  about 
tbe  oen»-9  nf  the  side.    This  side  we  ware  anxious  t"  Teanh 


from  the  outside  i  bnt  then  there  was  the  chinmej  at  that 
aide,  and  then  a  fhnr-inch  retDm-pi»  stood  right  in  ont 
way.  We  could  easily  hare  reachea  it  from  the  inside  of 
the  pit  by  removing  earth,  clinkers,  and  brickwork;  bnt 
then  we  knew  that  ooc  Cacumbers  in  bearing,  and  Tines  in 
bloom,  would  be  destroyed,  or  much  injured.  We  therefore 
gave  up  the  idea  of  plating  the  aide  of  the  boiler,  as  we 
could  not  reach  it  without  breaking  a  hole  inside;  and  at 
pulling  out  the  boiler  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  with  so 
many  tender  things  in  the  three  pita  depending  on  it,  we 
merely  cleaned  out  the  fine  on  that  side,  damped  it  well, 
and  filled  it  as  high  with  wet  brioka  and  Portland  cement  as 
went  considerably  above  the  leakage  in  the  boiler.  These 
bricks  had  to  be  shoved  Eilong  and  faataned  and  levelled 
with  a  long-handled  spatula,  the  bricks  and  cement  bung 
squeezed  up  to  the  aide  of  the  boiler.  As  for  as  we  recollect, 
we  used  about  three  courses  of  brick-on-bed.  This  still  left 
a  good  portion  of  the  aide  of  the  boUer  exposed.  As  a  tem- 
porary measure  it  has  answered  admirably,  the  rapid  leakage 
being  quite  stopped,  though  of  course  the  fire  wm  not  have 
quite  the  same  effect  on  the  outside  of  tho  boiler.  We 
would  have  had  little  faith  in  the  cement  if  the  heated  air 
passed  below  it,  but  it  may  stand  a  long  time  with  the 
heated  air  passing  above  it.  When  the  heat  of  summer 
comes,  means  must  be  used  for  setting  a  fr^sh  boiler.  The 
want  of  a  boiler  in  auch  weather  as  we  had  a  fortnight  ago 
would  hare  been  ruinous,  and  any  temporary  tinkering  to 
insure  its  working  woa  an  otgect  to  be  aimed  at.  After 
emptying  the  boiler,  all  the  bricking,  &c.,  was  done  in  a  few 
hours.  Our  object  in  thus  relating  the  miaadventnre  it 
simply  to  state  our  conviction  that,  if  the  boiler  had  stood 
in  the  atukc-hole,  and  not  mostly  in  the  pit,  we  could  have 
uncovered  its  side,  and  jammed  against  it  a  piece  of  plate- 
iron  covered  with  red  lead,  in  much  less  time,  and  we  would 
have  had  more  faith  in  the  iron  than  in  the  bricks  and 
cement.  Wo  could  not  get  at  the  side  without  destroying 
the  Cucumbers  in  the  pit. 

Though,  aa  a  matter  of  caution,  and  to  show  that  some- 
thing  may  be  done  in  an  extremity,  we  thns  mention  about 
this  boiler,  we  do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  we  are 
always  in  trouble  about  boilerg.  In  a  quarter  of  a  oentuiy 
we  have  certainly  replaced  one,  and  we  have  tinkered  thu 
pit  one,  which  shonld  be  replaced  this  summer.  There  are 
old  boilers  here,  old  when  they  oame  under  our  care,  and 
likely  to  continue  in  working  order,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
ao  that  however  old-fashioned  they  are,  they  so  far  answer 
the  purpose.  Such  misadventures  as  the  above,  too,  whilst 
they  do  nothing  to  disprove  the  economy  of  the  large  single' 
boiler  theory,  show  tho  importance  of  having  another  bouer 
to  act  in  a  caae  of  emergency.  Imagine  a  single  boiler 
that  alone  heats  some  dozen  forcing-houses  and  plant-honset, 
giving  way  in  such  weather  as  we  had  in  1860  and  18811 
We  may  also  mention,  that  without  any  great  leaning  to  Uie 
material  of  boilers,  most  of  the  failures  we  have  met  wiQi 
and  known,  took  place  with  wrought-iron  boilers. 


Much  the  same  as  last  week,  cutting  edges,  rolling, 
digging,  pruning,  and  potting,  inserting  cuttings,  and  turn- 
ing out  great  quantities  of  bedding  plants  into  tempeniy 
beds,  where  they  cin  be  protected  until  after  the  middle  « 
Uny.  On  nothing  as  yet  have  we  discovered  an  insect-  The 
word  protected,  above  noticed,  mast  be  kept  in  mind,  for  ws 
cannot  expect  this  weather  to  last,  and  there  may  jet  be 
cold  winds  and  sharp  frosts  before  the  20th  of  May.  Some 
are  already  complaining  that  their  planta  have  been  moah 
injured  by  tbe  strong  sun ;  but  all  sudden  changes  matt  be 
avoided  or  neutralised.  Plants  are  just  like  ohildian,  tbej 
seem  to  know  and  show  gratitude  to  those  who  love  them, 
aud  enter  into  all  their  little  wants  and  wishes.  There  may 
be  tho  strictest  attention  and  duty  to  called,  bnt  these  will 
never  insure  the  growths  and  results  of  kind  affeotionate 
interest.— K.  F. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

,•  We  reqneat  that  no  on*  will  write  privately  to  tha  ds- 
partmental  writers  of  the  "  Joarnal  of  Horticaltara, 
Cottage  dardenar,  and  Country  G^entlemia."  By  bo 
doin?  they  are  iabiected  to  nnimtifiabla  trouble  an-i 
eipeaae.  AU  communicationa  ihould  therefore  be  ai- 
dreased  loUly  to  The  Edileri  of  lft«  Joiirin!  of  BorHcal- 
lare,  Sfe.,  171.  ¥leet  Slrml,  toiulon.  B.C. 

Te  also  reijaeat  that  correspondents  will  not  mii  np  on  thf 
same  sheet  qnestioni  relating  to  Gardening  and  those 
on  Poultry  aui  Ree  subjects,  if  they  eipeot  to  yet  them 
iQBwered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them 
on  separate  co'nni<tni  cat  ions.  Also  never  to  send  more 
than  two  or  throe  nuestiona  at  once. 

■.B. — Many  questions  must  ramain  unaoswereil  until  next 
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Ftowsft-OABmur  Plamtimo  (B,  F.).— We  think  yonr  plaailng  will  do  wmry 
wtHL  exeept  that  the  Roms  will  not  stand  like  the  othera;  and  the  whole 
woold  have  toki  better  if  yon  had  had  a  centre  clomp.  (F.  £.).— Send  the 
plsB  of  yonr  garden,  with  the  arrangement  whldi  you  propoee,  and  we  will 
ooHUDent  upon  it. 

Bmt  CucuiUKa  WOK  Opkn  G&ovhd  (R,  If.}.— Henderaon*!  A.  h.  Bldge 
Cnenmber. 

Mams  of  Fnurr  {S,  A,  K.  P.).— Easter  Benrr^. 


Namh  or  Plawts  {C.  P.).— Bartramfa  pomlformia.  iA  9iAtf%tr).— 
1,  Didymodon  heteromaUnm  (f ) ;  S.  D.  parparcmm;  S^  Jiagiii  airia 
bldentiiU;  4«  Dieranom  mopariam;  6,  Trleho«iomiim  aeleulnre;  C,Hypm 
capremi forme ;  7.  H.  etriatum;  8,  Dlerannm  eooparinai;  9,  Hypnnm  iHa» 
bulum  (?) ;  10.  Oymnontomam  pyriformei  11,  Uarobantla  en. ;  IS.  Hypoom 
•plendens.  (C7.  P.).— Asplenlum  eioutorium.  (F.  D.,  P!»r»*erO.— Liitrei 
deoomposita.    Clip  down  the  Fern  with  a  pair  of  iciaeon. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  in  the  Suburbg  of  London  for  the  Week  ending  April  15th. 


Datje. 

s  A  nnv**** 

TBXRMOXSTSB. 

Wind. 

Bain 

in 
Inchet. 

im^mm^ 

Air. 

Earth. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

1  ft  deep. 

2  ft.  deep. 

Bon.       9 
lion.    10 
Toet.    11 
Wed.    12 
Than.  13 
Fri.      14 
Sat      15 

Mean 

80.196 
30.238 
80.225 
30.051 
29.923 
29  972 
80.149 

30.192 
3). 219 
30.116 
29.9J7 
29.914 
29.913 
30.101 

74 
75 
72 
66 
69 
62 
67 

SO 
29 
31 
35 
85 
43 
84 

50 

60 

5nA 

51 

51 

61 

51 

*^ 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

S.W. 
S.W. 

£. 

E. 
S.W. 
S.W. 
N.E. 

.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.09 
.00 

80.107 

80.057 

67.85 

33.71 

50.64 

47.64 

.09 

GnrXRAL  RXMARKB. 


Slight  fug ;  flne ;  hot  and  dry ;  fine ;  cool  at  night,  [firoit. 
Very  fine;  hotdun ;  Tery  fine;  exoeedioffly  floe;  cool;  flight 
Very  fine:  hot  and  dry,  with  eaatorly  wind;  cold  at  Bight 
Haxy ;  dry  haze ;  hot  and  dry,  easterly  wind :  very  flae 
Very  flne  throughout  [throoghoat 

Pine;  overcast;  nUn;  orereast. 
Densely  OTcrcast;  cloudy;  flno  at  night. 


POTTLTRT.  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHRONICLE. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  POULTRY  CLUB  JUDGES. 

" Looker- on"  in  his  letter  of  March  7th  says  that  there 
is  an  exhibitor,  an  extensive  dealer,  who,  according  to  his 
own  advertisement,  has  taken  537  prizes,  including  eleven 
Sliver  caps,  since  January,  1864.  "  I  am  not  the  only  one," 
says  "LooEER-ON,"  "who  has  made  remarks  about  the 
success  which  appears  to  cling  to  members  of  the  Club 
when  their  own  judges  are  officiating."  Now  the  inference, 
as  I  take  it,  which  "  Looker-on  "  wishes  your  readers  to 
draw  from  this  is,  that  these  prizes  have  been  influenced 
through  my  being  a  steward  of  the  Poultry  Club.  For 
"  LooKER-ON*8  "  information  allow  me  to  say  that  the  number 
of  prizes  I  have  taken  under  the  nominees  of  the  Club  since 
the  commencement  of  my  stewardship  does  not  exceed 
twenty.  I  leave  your  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions 
from  the  two  statements.  "Looker-on"  objects  to  my 
holding  the  office  of  steward  on  account,  as  he  says,  of  my 
being  a  dealer.  That  I  sell  a  large  quantity  of  poultry  I 
will  not  attempt  to  deny,  but  I  am  no  more  a  dealer  than 
any  other  exlubitor  who  advertises  his  birds  through  the 
columns  of  your  Journal.  I  have  a  business  independent  of 
this,  which  so  far  has  been  found  sufficient  for  my  wants ; 
bat  exhibiting  and  keeping  poultry  is  a  hobby  in  which  I 
ti^e  a  great  delight,  and  I  endeavour  to  make  them  pay  as 
well  as  possible,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  there  is  any- 
thing wrong  in  this.  **  Looker-on  "  thinks  if  I  do  not  resign 
my  CHffioe  ill-natured  persons  will  say  that  the  reason  I  am  so 
sncccfssful  is  because  I  am  one  of  those  who  appoint  the 
judges.  Well,  if  ill-natured  persons  only  say  this  I  shall 
not  much  care  if  I  can  only  retain  the  good  opinion  of  the 
^ood-natured  and  the  just.  "  Looker-on"  must  excuse  me 
if  I  decline  to  act  upon  bis  advice.  By  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  members  of  the  Club  at  their  annual  meeting  I  was 
elected  a  steward,  and  I  think  should  iU-requite  the  confi- 
dence they  have  placed  in  me  were  I  to  resign  office. 

With  respect  to  the  exclusion  of  dealers  as  judges,  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  framing  that  rule.  I  would  exclude  no 
class  provided  they  were  men  of  ability  and  undoubted 
integrity,  and  I  doubt  not  there  are  many  such  amongst 
dealers.  I  have  the  rules  of  the  Club  now  before  mo,  and 
can  find  no  exclusion  rule — it  appears  to  liave  been  rescinded. 
I  feel  rather  astonished  at  "  Looker-on's  "  objection  to  my 
showing  in  Miss  £.  Beldon*s  name :  what  harm  does  it 
do  him  or  any  one  ?  Even  "  Looker-on  "  is  at  a  loss  to 
understand  for  what  object  I  do  it,  still  he  thinks  it  an 
additional  reason  for  my  resigning  office.  He  must  show 
me  some  better  reason  before  I  act  upon  his  advice.  The 
ridiculous  practice,  as  he  calls  it,  I  shall  retain  so  long  as  it 
pleases  me,  and  Miss  E.  Bcldon.  "  Looker-on  "  by  his  own 
statement  appears  to  have  been  an  unsuccessful  man  in  the 
exhibiting  Ime,  and  seems  to  have  no  sympathy  with  one 
who  happens  to  have  been  more  successful  than  himself. — 


THE  BATH  AND  WEST  OP  ENGLAND 
POULTRY  SHOW  SCHEDULE. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  to  find  fault  when  one  meets 
with  such  a  liberal  prize  list  as  this ;  bat  I  most  say  one 
word  about  the  Bantam  prizes.  What  can  the  Committee 
be  thinking  about  to  offer  first  and  second  prizes  for  Gold- 
laced  Bantams,  for  Silver-laced  Bantams,  and  for  Black  and 
White  Bantams,  and  leave  the  fovoarite  Game  Bantam  to 
compete  in  the  Any  other  variety  class  ? 

Can  the  Committee  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  at  Bir- 
mingham no  less  than  one  hundred  pens  of  Game  Bantams, 
not  counting  single  cocks,  were  entmd,  and  that  the  entries 
of  Gold  and  Silver  Sebrights,  and  Black  and  White  Bantams 
together,  only  mustered  fifty— less  than  half  P  Bat  that  is 
not  the  worst  aspect  of  the  case ;  in  the  Any  other  variety  of 
Bantam  class  at  Birmingham  there  were  fifteen  entries,  so 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  only  £3  is  offered  for  priMS  for  birds, 
of  which  one  hundred  and  sixteen  pens  were  entered  at  Bir- 
mingham, whilst  £9  is  offered  for  birds  which  there  mnsteied 
only  fifty  pens,  the  proportion  being  roughly  six  to  one  in 
favour  of  the  latter. 

I  mention  Birmingham  because  I  happen  to  have  the  prise 
list  by  me ;  but  I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  the  Game  Bantam 
has  not  been  exhibited  for  some  time  past  at  all  oor  leading 
shows  in  far  greater  numbers  than  Gold  or  Silver  SebrightB» 
or  Black  or  White  birds. — ^P. 


DISTINCT  VAEIETIES  OF  PIGEONfl. 

I  WAITED  to  see  if  some  abler  hand  than  myself  wooUl 
raise  a  voice  in  opposition  (friendly,  ot  coarse !)  to  Mr.  Bient*s 
pronounced  opinion  that  all  the  various  and  distiBoiify 
characterised  sorts  of  Pigeons  are  descended  from,  the  com- 
mon Blue  Bock.  One  would  have  thought  that  the  penowil 
experience  of  a  breeder  would  have  com^led  a  man  to 
abandon  such  a  theory,  even  if  he  began  with  a  strong  Um 
in  its  favour. 

In  the  first  place,  who  can  we  suppose  took  the  tronUe  to 
single  out  those  "  sporting "  birds  and  convert  their  peea- 
liarities  into  distinct  and  established  breeds  P  That  there  are 
certain  breeds  which  pass  among  us,  in  these  days,  as  distinct 
varieties,  which  are  not  truly  so,  every  breeder  of  Pigecsie 
and  poultry  knows  full  well,  and  every  amatear  beginner 
discovers  to  his  cost,  when  he  finds  that  in  order  to  keep  hit 
stock  from  throwing  back,  he  is  compelled  to  reeort  to  oer* 
tain  quasi-dishonest  crosses.  And  this  goes  fiv,  I  think,  to 
disprove  the  Blue  Bock  theory,  for  if  it  could  ever  be  done 
it  could  still  bo  done,  the  "  sports  "  would  still  eadst ;  and  did 
any  one  ever  see  a  Blue  Bock  with  such  peooUarities  that  \tj 
all  the  care  and  breeding  in  the  world  he  eonld  pcssihTj 
convert  its  progeny  into  a  White  Fantail,  Carrier^  or  ucf 
other  sort?  I  consider  it  would  be  very  much  the 
thing  to  say  that  all  the  "  Finches,"  Gold£i6h»«  BnlJIy,'' 
all,  are  derived  from  one  member  of  the  tribe  of  plvB 
sombre  garb.    But  then  who  singled  oat  and  kept  dMiWl 
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tlia  original  "iporUP"  Ah!  who?  Wbj  I  belteve  that 
th«  HBU  Almighty  ''■n^  that  OMted  thsM  bekotifal  llttla 
■oagatan,  «MatM  oar  beaatifal  TuietiM  of  Pigeons  in  tha 
tormt  in  whidli  we  hare  tben,  euept  auch  bb  we  know  to  Im 
■pniioiu  oioMM. 

We  knowthm  are  many  (but  a  minoritj),  who  hold  Mr^ 
Branfa  theoiT;  hat,  then,  thej  also  think  that  the  huge 
bloodhoand  and  the  Blenheim  epftniel  are  front  a  common 
■took.  Indeed,  I  am  ai  little  dispoaad  to  believe  all  this,  aa 
I  am  to  believe  that  wa  are  onlj  "  improved"  monkeye,  and 
that  we  hare  mbbed  off  our  ttuU  by  sitting  on  them  till 
natore  deolinaa  to  take  the  trouble  to  grow  them. — W.  H.  £. 


AM"  EGG  WITHIN  AN  EGG. 

I  wai  indoced  to  addreaa  yon  a  tew  moiithi  ago  about  b. 
black  hen  which  had  become  white,  your  remark  being  that 
snch  changee  were  by  no  means  un&equent  among  Spanieh 
Ibwla.  My  bird,  however,  is  not  of  Spamah  blood,  bat  of  a. 
mongrel  claaa,  of  which  I  would  there  were  fewer. 

Iain  now  aniioua  to  make  known  another  cnriona  fact 
which  haa  oconrred  in  another  £anner'B  poultry-yard.  A 
Gooae  hag  jnst  laid  an  egg  of  the  remarkable  dimensionB  of 
ifH  incheB  in  circumference  and  6  inohee  in  length.  The 
egg  was  kindly  broaght  to  roe,  and  I  found  the  outer  abell 
(which  had  been  broken  with  a  view  to  domestic  pnrpOBes) 
oontained  within  it  another  hard-shelled  egg,  each  egg  having 
a  perfect  yolk.  Together  they  mnet  have  weighedabove  lib., 
aa  I  fonnd  that  the  inner  one  weighed  rather  more  than 
S  oEB.  The  doer  of  thia  atruige  deed  !■  a  venerable  bird  or 
seventeen  yean,  is  a  regular  layer,  and,  I  may  mention  as  an 
amiable  trait  in  her  domeatio  life  that,  after  five  of  her  eggs 
had  on  one  occaeion  been  hatohed  under  a  hen,  she  readily 
adopted  the  young  brood,  and  Inenght  them  np. — B.  O., 
Sjlmgham. 


COSfMEIfClNG  BEE-KEEPING— MAKING 
ARTIFICIAL  SWARMS. 

I  uf  abont  commencing  bee-keeping,  and  I  do  so  more 
partjenlarly  with  the  intwtion  of  introdocing  the  hamane 
and  depriiing  system  among  my  neighbonra.  This  is  a  bee 
country,  but,  save  a  aolitary  glass  filled  in  the  gudena  of  the 
gentry,  the  Bulphur-pit  is  the  order  of  the  day.  I  have  a 
Woodbory  straw  frame-hive,  which  I  hope  to  eiperimentalise 
with,  as  much  to  show  my  neighboura  what  may  and  can  be 
dme  aa  with  any  object  advantageous  to  myself.  Being 
macticajly  ignorant  I  most  seek  for  advice,  and  I  write  for 
tDfarmation  on  two  points — first,  in  making  artificial  swarms 
with  the  frame-hive  how  (or  must  you  remove  the  old  hive 
with  the  brood  in  (who  are  to  rear  a  queen)  iiwm  its  original 
place  ?  and  if  only  a  few  yarda,  will  not  all  the  bees  forsake 
the  frame  hive  and  return  to  the  queen  and  the  ail-but- 
emi^  hive  ?     Is  any  ^articalar  management  required  ? 

The  neit  point  is  thia — in  order  to  introduce  the  humane 
■ystem  I  mean  to  drive  the  bees  from  the  atella  that  are  to 
M  taken  iar  and  near  all  round  my  neighbourhood,  take 
Hiem  home,  unite  them  or  notes  maybe  required,  feed  them, 
and  for  half  the  eipenae  see  if  I  cannot  obtain  good  swarms 
for  the  ensuing  spring.  As  this  plan  became  known  the 
owners  would  look  twice  before  they  gave  their  bees  away, 
and  I  should  find  that  it  would  be  adopted  by  all  as  a  matter 
to  their  own  advantage ;  and  thus  I  should  attain  the  object 
I  bad  in  view,  the  abohtion  of  the  brimatone-pit.— M.  D. 

[In  making  artificial  ewarma  it  ia  certainly  well  to  remove 
the  old  hive  to  as  great  a  distance  as  may  be  convenient,  in 
(Oder  to  guard  against  its  being  deserted  too  completely. 
Hub  evil  may,  however,  be  in  some  measure  obviated  by 
ccmflning  the  bees*  for  foor-ond-twenty  hours  alter  their 
removal,  daring  which  period  their  excitement  will  abate, 

XI  cells  will  be  started,  and  the  permanent  popniatlon 
be  inoreaaed  by  the  hatching  of  perhapa  some  hundreds 
«f  young  bees.  When  forming  atoeka  with  oondemned  bees 
ill  antnmn  it  is  necessary  to  unite  seveial  in  order  to  inanre 
a  sufficient  population  to  build  combs  freely.  The  eiperi- 
mmt  ia  unquestionably  rerj  interesting,  but  we  have  found 
1b  practioe  that,  setting  aside  the  risk  of  failure,  atoc^ 
bT  (sotm  b«  aSMdad  (hm  daiiat  Udr  Imprt- 


formud  in  this  v^  oost  jost  as  mnah  ••  pnrahased  awKnis. 
Tbe  best  mode  of  ntjliaing  oondemned  bees  in  autumn  is  to 
employ  them  in  strengthening  other  stocks  which  ai«  ia- 
tendiid  to  stand  the  winter.  WeeballbeglMl  to  be  infbrmad 
of  tho  cemlt  of  your  i^Brationa.] 


BEES  NOT  WOEKING  IN  GLASSES— EAISINQ- 
A  SITPEE. 

Cji.v  you  tell  me  why  my  bees  will  not  work  in  glasiea  t 
These  ore  of  all  shapes,  and  generally  quite  wet  inside. 

1  have  a  good  stock,  with  a  straw  super  full  of  comb. 
Should  I  allow  the  bees  to  fill  the  super  with  honey  flist,  <» 
pluce  s.  boi  between  the  stock  and  super  at  once  F  la  it  o£ 
any  use  giving  them  extra  room  when  once  they  duster 
oiiteidL'  the  mouth  of  the  hive  P  or  must  I  either  dnve  them 
OF  let  them  swarm  F — DnupuNO. 

[It  ia  not  always  eaay  to  induce  bees  to  work  in  glassea, 
but  tliia  relnotance  may  generally  be  overcome  by  furnishing 
thpm  beforehand  with  aome  clean  worker-comb.  M<Nstare 
from  Ibe  heated  air  of  the  hive  ia  always  liable  to  oondensa 
iu  tim  interior  of  glasses  used  as  supers.  If  your  straw 
Biipur  >ie  of  full  size,  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  raise  it  on 
a.  bux :  at  any  rate  you  should  let  the  beee  take  posse) 
slit,  and  pretty  well  fill  itwith  honey  before  doing  so.  1 
uliistormg  at  the  month  ol  the  hive  is  by  no  means  dec 
a.4  tu  tlie  lact  of  ite  being  too  late  to  aS<H;d  bees  additjanal 


BKE-BKOOD  DYING. 

The  piece  of  honeycomb  which  I  left  at  your  office  is  a 
fuir  specimen  of  the  condition  of  a  hive  which  I  lately  fonnd 
to  contain  no  live  bees.  It  was  very  strong  in  the  autumn, 
aud  cvon  on  March  16th,  when  I  found  the  bees  dead,  there 
were  i>orbaps  3  lbs.  or  41bs.  of  honey  left,  but  very  dark  in 
colour.  Some  of  the  bees  were  not  dead,  but  in  a  kind  of 
stupor,  from  which  they  did  not  recover.  A  great  number 
lay  on  the  fioor-board  quite  dead,  and  they,  aa  well  aa  the 
w  holu  of  the  hive,  were  of  a  very  dark  colour.  From  the 
nhovn  data  can  you  inform  me  the  cause  of  death,  whether 
ilihieu^o,  or  only  a  common  case  of  failure  F  I  am  not  quite 
oiire.  bat  believe  the  bees  had  occupied  the  same  hive  for  at 
Icrtit  tliree  jeara.— Smith. 

[  The  oomb  which  accompanied  your  letter  coutunad  brood 
ill  virions  stsges.  but  all  iu  an  advanced  state  of  deoompooi- 
tion.  liud  in  appearance  very  much  resembling  foul  brood, 
to  wliioh  indeed  we  were  at  first  disposed  to  refer  it-  On  a 
mori^  imnute  examination,  however,  we  diacovered  some 
)joinld  of  difference,  which  induce  us  to  believe  that  the 
br.'od  died  of  cnld  aome  months  ago,  and  that  the  bees  have 
.'jinoe  biien  unable  to  remove  it.  With  regard  to  the  mortality 
iLuion^  the  beea  themaelves,  it  would  appear  to  have  reaulted 
t'n-m  the  effects  of  the  late  severe  and  protracted  vrintei. 
That  the  queen  remained  healthy  end  vigoroua  almost  to 
the  last  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  we  fbond  egg> 
in  nearly  all  the  apparently  empty  cells.] 


STRAIGHTENING    COMBS    IN     WOODBUItT 
FEAME-HIVE. 

In  yonr  Journal  of  October  11th,  1S64, 1  mentioned  that 
the  comba  in  my  Woodbury  frame-hive  had  got  out  of  the 
perpL'ndiculor,  and  I  was  duected  to  set  them  straight  aixf 
warm  day  in  April  or  May,  and  set  them  fast  by  clips  of  tin, 
.ic.  Now,  how  am  I  put  them  straight  F  I  fear  that  it  I 
have  to  pare  them  away  much  1  shall  destroy  a  lot  of  brood, 
!ind  I  do  not  know  tbe  best  way  of  making  them  Ikat  with 
these  clips  when  atiaightened.  I  have  just  written  to  order 
another  frame-box,  and  as  soon  as  I  have  your  answer  I  pur- 
pose trj'ing  the  experiment  and  shifting  each  frame,  aa  I  do 
it,  into  the  new  box.  I  suppose  I  cannot  do  better  as  a  flrrt 
stiip,  than  follow  the  directionB  given  in  the  Number  fin 
Mfljch  7th,  headed  "  Bee-driving  in  Prame-hivea." 

Con  I  in  any  way  convert  a  bar-hive,  already  filled,  into  a 
frauii!-hive  without  weakening  or  iQJuring  the  present  stodtP 

£Ciooked  combs  ■>i«iil<]  not  be  pared  bat  straightenedf 
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just  as  yon  would  straighten  a  bent  wire,  and  kept  straight 
by  suoh  temporary  appliances  as  your  ingenuity  may  suggest. 
It  will  be  best  to  get  rid  of  the  bees  entirely  by  driving 
them  in  the  orcUnary  way  into  an  empty  box,  wluch  must 
take  the  place  of  the  hive.  Convey  the  latter  into  a  room 
with  a  fire  (the  kitchen,  we  should  say),  shut  the  doors  and 
windows,  and  having  previously  cleared  the  table  operate 
thereon  at  your  leisure.  If  any  combs  be  attached  to  more 
than  one  frame  they  must  be  partially  or  even  sometimes 
whoUy  detached,  set  flat,  and  then  secured  in  their  proper 
places  by  means  of  wire,  strips  of  wood,  and  zinc  clips  in  the 
manner  recommended  in  page  18  of  the  fifth  edition  of 
'*  Bee-keeping  for  the  Many  "  (wherein,  however,  the  printer 
has  inverted  the  woodcut  to  our  everlasting  confusion). 
When  the  job  is  completed  to  your  satisfaction,  return  the 
hive  to  its  place  in  the  apiary,  remove  the  crown-board,  and 
knock  the  cluster  of  bees  out  of  their  temporary  domicile 
on  to  the  top  of  the  exposed  bars.  They  wUl  "  skedaddle" 
down  between  the  combs  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  and  the 
crown-board  may  then  be  replaced.  The  whole,  or  nearly 
the  whole,  of  the  temporary  supports  may  be  removed  at 
the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours,  but  if  any  combs  are 
not  then  firmly  fixed,  such  as  are  required  should  remain  a 
day  longer. 

You  may  readily  convert  a  bar-hive  into  a  frame-hive  by 
enlarging  it  from  front  to  back  as  much  as  is  necessary,  but 
the  bees  and  combs  must  be  shifted  into  another  domicile 
whilst  Hie  alteration  is  in  process.] 


A  QUEEN  ENCASEMENT  AND  DESERTION  OF 

HIVES. 
The  pages  of  my  bee  journal  have  been  opened  but 
seldom  during  the  discouraging  season  which  we  have  so 
long  been  passing  through,  and  upon  those  occasions  only 
fbr  the  purpose  of  entering  some  uninteresting  or  common- 
place observation,  or  to  note  some  necessary  operation ;  but 
to  have  at  last  a  notable  stir  in  our  apiary,  although  it  may 
have  involved  the  loss  of  a  hive,  is  rather  welcome  than 
otherwise,  as  an  indication  that  we  may  now,  backward 
though  we  certainly  are,  look  forward  to  some  few  observa- 
tions worthy  of  notice  and  of  a  place  in  the  above-mentioned 
joumaL 

Although  the  instance  of  queen  encasement  which  has 
just  come  under  my  observation  is  but  one  of  many  I  have 
witnessed,  yet  the  attention  of  apiarians  having  lately  been 
called  to  this  subject,  I  am  induced  to  narrate  one  more 
such  instance,  although  it  may  not,  in  its  general  features, 
yaxy  much  from  some  others,  and,  perhaps,  will  not  offer 
anything  new  to  those  who  may  have  turned  their  attention 
to  this  phenomenon. 

The  80th  of  March,  although  ushered  in  with  a  rather 
sharp  frost,  with  the  long-continued  easterly  and  northerly 
win&  still  exercising  a  retarding  influence  upon  our  back- 
ward and  too  quiet  apiary,  yielded  in  the  afternoon  of  that 
day  to  a  more  genial  sun,  affording  me  some  little  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  the  prosperity  and  strength  of  my 
hives,  and  certainly  I  felt  a  little  cheered  at  the  increased 
animation  exhibited  pretty  generally  throughout  the  apiary. 
One  stock,  more  especially,  of  bees  driven  from  a  cottageiPs 
doomed  hive  in  September  last,  indicated  more  vigour  than 
I  could  have  expected,  knowing  well  that  the  tenants  were 
but  few,  and  having  ascertained  beyond  doubt  that  no 
robbing  or  being  robbed  was  the  cause  of  this  activity.  This 
stir,  though  I  knew  it  not,  was  a  premonitory  symptom  of 
a  general  exodus  of  the  whole  tenants  of  the  hive,  showing 
how  frequently  a   close   observer  may  be  misled   in  the 
external  indications  of  a  colony  of  bees.     I  did  not  witness 
it,  having  left  the  spot  at  the  time  they  must  have  issued, 
neither  had  I  any  cause   to  suspect  their  having  taken 
such  a  step  until  quite  late  in  the  day,  when,  in  casually 
passing  a  hive,  I  was  startled  at  observing  a  dense  cluster 
of  bees  at  the  entrance.     Of  course  I  well  understood  what 
it  indicated — namely,  the  encasement  of  a  queen ;  surely  it 
could  not  be  their  own  sovereign,  whom  I  knew  to  be  a  fine 
fertile  one,  young  bees  playing  out  in  some  numbers  that 
very  day.    Still,  with  some  misgivings,  I  at  once  commenced 
an  mspection  of  the  hive,  an  eight-bar  box ;  first,  one  middle 
/v^«rS  — oe   •oip/*^    bro^  i"**  ^'  staji"*i,  ""'^  K^op  foi*  more 


numerous  than  I  expected  to  find  them,  bat  no  qoMli; 
another  comb,  ditto ;  a  third,  one  side  oareftdljr  inapeofeed, 
no  queen ;  but  turning  it,  there  she  was — a  beanty— yciwg 
over  the  comb,  all  righl^  to  my  great  satiflfiMtion.  So  this 
imprisoned  queen  which,  of  course,  I  rescued  prevfoos  to  an 
inspection  of  the  hive  was  some  poor  nnfortonate  wanderer. 
It  did  not  strike  me  that  I  should  look  for  the  queenlen  hive 
amongst  the  quietest,  rather  did  I  expect  an  indication  of 
that  unfortunate  condition  in  the  most  restless,  at  least, 
after  the  lapse  of  some  little  time ;  bat  no,  all  oontinned  to 
drop  in  quietly,  except  one,  and  that  one  the^  very  hive  I 
alluded  to  as  manifesting  more  than  usual  activity,  so  I  at 
once  turned  it  up,  a  straw  hive,  and  beheld  not  a  bee.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  case  of  the  desertion  of  a  clean,  healthy  hive, 
well  stored  with  honey,  a  fertile  queen,  as  eg^  and  advanced 
larvsa  indicated,  a  case  also  of  fraternising  with  an  adjoining 
hive,  and  also  of  violent  antipathy  towaras,  and  encasement 
of,  the  poor  queen.  I  should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of 
those  who  may  have  experienced  a  Bimflar  combination  of 
events,  for  it  is  not  dear  to  me  why  the  bees  should  have 
deserted  their  hive. 

I  have  another  instance  of  desertion  to  narrate,  which  has 
turned  out  highly  satisfactory.  A.  late  cast  from  a  second 
swarm  of  last  season,  occupying  a  very  old,  but  dean  and 
wholesome  butt,  with  combs  worked  down  about  half  way,  and 
a  very  fair  number  of  bees  gathering  pollen,  and  looking 
promising,  deserted  on  the  31st  of  March.  This  hive  I  haa 
marked  as  intending  to  drive  and  transfer  ooaoiba  and  aU  to 
one  of  my  tan  hives,  but  the  bees  have  forestalled  me, 
shifting  their  quarters  quietly,  singolar^  enough,  to  a  tan 
hive,  not,  however,  tiie  one  I  was  prepanng  for  their  zeoep- 
tion.  Although  in  my  garden  at  the  time  I  waa  unaware 
from  whence  the  bees  which  filled  the  air  proceeded,  and 
I  was  too  anxious  in  watching  the  movements  of  the  swarm 
to  ascertain.  I  soon  observed  a  gpraduai  concentration  <rf 
their  forces  towards  my  large  open  bee-ahed,  containing  its 
six  hives,  three  of  them  tan,  two  of  the  latter  in  a  ^nos- 
perous  condition,  the  other  scanty  in  popnlatioin  and  with  a 
somewhat  doubtful  queen,  and  whldi  1  pozposed  strengthen- 
ing in  due  time  with  a  swarm.  Now,  I  hoped  the  bees 
would  fraternise  with  this  hive,  with  or  witboat  a  aover^gn 
at  their  head,  neither  was  hope  long  deferred,  for  preeently 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  watching  them  pouring  into  Una  hive, 
and  also  saw  and  captured  a  very  mir  queen,  which  I  at 
once  presented  at  the  entrance ;  a  welcome  was  accorded  to 
the  bees,  and  peace  has  since  reigned,  and  the  old  queen, 
small  and  insignificant,  was  ejected  three  days  subse- 
quently. 

We  had  now  to  look  for  the  deserted  hive,  and  fiound  it  to 
be  the  one  above-mentioned.  Why  did  they  deaert  it,  there 
being  brood  in  all  stages  and  many  young  bees  whkh  we 
had  to  transfer  to  their  new  hive  ?  So  there  ia  no  mistake 
as  to  this  tan  meeting  with  the  approval  of  the  bees.  I 
expected  the  new  and  old  tenants  of  this  hive  would  aU  of 
them  shortly  return  and  partake  largely  of  its  sweets ;  bat 
no,  not  a  bee  approached  it  for  a  day.  Knowing,  however, 
that  sooner  or  later,  indiscriminate  robbery  would  indooe  a 
terrible  state  of  exdtement  in  my  garden,  I  transferred  a 
few  lots  of  the  bees  upon  sweetened  paper  to  the  hive,  and 
soon  found  they  possessed  the  monopoly  of  its  contents,  no 
doubt,  to  the  great  improvement  of  the  state  of  their 
diminishing  larder.— Gsobob  Fox,  KingAridge,  I>evon. 


CUE  LETTEB  BOX. 

Brkda  Fowls  (An0Ueu8).^VfB  Mtir  some  of  these  fowls  veiyrseoBtty 


IvT  RooMD  FowL-HODss  {G  N,  5.).— It  wUl not  ii^aro  the fiatwls. 

SrBWAKTOv  Hitxs-Sleb  op  thb  Patiuok  nr  Npn^  Him  {F-  T. 
Kirkby  Lonsdale). ^Ur.  W.  Eagleshsm.  Stewuton.  Aynliire,  msnalM- 
tares  Stewarton  hires.  HU  adrertlsement,  with  pnees,  apMsred  la  oar 
Journal  of  March  28  and  April  4th.  Thfartesn  ladMS  sQam  hj  bIbs  lactes 
deep  is  a  good  size  for  the  oentrsl  eompartsMat  d  a  Nott's  ooBitiiisi 
hive. 

Enticiito  Bbbs  (An  Old  Suhieriberj  JTsfpslikl'^^ha  onlj  node  o( 
enticing  bees  from  their  home  is  bj  plselnff  Mfw^  mOur  wholljr  or  ptrtUOf 
filled  with  oomb,  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  •&  mplnj  wMi  tks  vlnr  m 
attracting  swarms  to  enter  them.  This  pnoties  esaaok  be  too  Hfssi^y 
reprobated,  bat  can  onlj  be  gosrdod  agdait  br  lasnsni  vlgBiaBi  iWC 
the  swarming  season. 
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HAED  WATEE,  AND   CAN  IT  BE  KEMEDIEDP 

"  OMEWHATsinsrularit  ia 
that  unoDgst  tne  many 
inventiona  of  late  years 
vhich    hare  for  their 

object  the  utilisation  of 
snbatancea  hitherto  ac- 
counted nxeleas  no  one 
has  presented  us  with 
arcady.effii^acions,  and 
cheap  mode  of  bringing 
large  quantities  of  Hard 
jnineril  waier  into  the 
soft  and  agreeable  con- 
dition in  which  we  re- 
ceive water  direct  from 
the  oloada.  The  increaaing  wants  of  the  garden,  parti- 
ovlarlf  at  a  time  when  rain  water  is  least  plentiful,  render 
it  often  a  matter  of  necesaity  to  have  recMirao  to  spring 
water,  and  aa  this  ia  not  always  of  a  kind  agreeable  to 
Tegetation,  the  inventive  powers  of  some  of  our  chemical 
Mends  ought  to  devise  a  cheap  and  ready  way  of  making 
it  so,  by  the  addition  of  aome  substance  that  would  render 
it  more  palatable  to  the  plants  to  which  it  is  administered. 
We  all  know  that  certain  well  waters  are  neit  to  poison 
to  some  plants,  whilst  nearly  all  are  far  from  grateful; 
and  as  ao  much  has  been  done  of  late  to  improve  the 
quality  of  water  intended  for  domestic  use,  surely  some- 
uiing  could  be  done  to  improve  that  artificially  aupplied 
to  the  vegetable  world.  It  appears  to  be  ao  much  easier 
to  prepaie  a  litjuid  t-uited  to  the  requiremen'..K  of  plants 
thui  one  of  sulScient  purity  for  the  wanta  of  man,  that 
I  should  like  to  engage  the  attention  of  those  gentlemen 
who  have  devoted  so  much  time  and  skill  to  the  town- 
lewage  question  to  ascertain  if  they  cannot  give  us  some- 
thing cheaji  and  efficacious  to  mii  with  our  chalky  water, 
to  render  it  softer  and  more  agreeable  to  plants,  just  as 
the  same  kind  of  water  ia  made  fit  for  domestic  purposes 
by  the  addition  of  common  soda.  We  all  know  that 
water  so  much  charged  with  lime  is  all  but  fatal  to  a 
very  numerous  and  important  class  of  plants— Heaths, 
for  instance — at  the  same  time  could  not  that  lime  be 
precipitated  and  the  fluid  either  rendered  purer  or 
charged  with  something  more  in  accordance  with  the 
wania  of  the  plants?  It  is  questionable  whether  even 
those  plants  which  grow  naturally  in  a  chalky  soil  would 
not  prefer  water  free  from  contamination,  oa  there  can 
be  no  question  but  that  Nature  furnishes  water  in  the 
best  possible  conditionfor  the  requiremeutB  of  vegetation, 
and  this  water  we  all  know  ia  aofl,  pleasant,  and  instead 
of  being  loaded  with  earthy  or  mineral  substances,  is 
highly  charged  with  air,  and,  consequently,  less  dense 
than  the  same  liquid  is  in  other  circnmatances.  Now, 
though  it  woulil  bo  difficult  to  apply  water  in  the  same 
way  that  rain  falls,  assuredly  water  that  is  often  used 
might  bo  much  improved  by  being  deprived  of  its  iniu- 
riooi  ingredients,  and  having  others  suitable  to  the 
wtmta  of  plants  added. 

Ko,  lis.— ToL.  Tin,  Mav  SauiA 


In  calling  attention  to  this  subject  I  would  by  no 
means  impose  any  conditions,  except  that  the  substances 
should  be  cheap,  readily  used,  and  adapted  to  all  con- 
ditions. Of  course  some  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
the  water  to  bo  acted  upon  should  exist,  but  even  In  this 
let  technicalities  be  dispensed  with  as  far  as  possible, 
and  let  the  ingredients  used  be  of  such  a  nature  as  not 
to  be  injurious  to  the  birds  or  animals  which  may  par- 
take of  the  water.  It  cannot  be  e^tpected  that  the  same 
treatment  would  answer  with  all  kinds  of  water,  but  some 
simple  mode  of  testing  the  quality  of  the  water  might  be 
devised,  and  that  being  determined,  tlie  proper  remedy 
might  bo  applied.  Assuredly  this  may  be  accomplished, 
for,  though  most  likely  the  first  attempts  may  prove 
failures,  greater  difficulties  have  been  overcome. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of 
watering  plants  which  have  been  some  time  occupants  of 
the  natural  ground,  as  that  is  a  mntter  that  may  properly 
be  left  for  another  occasion,  especially  as  there  ia  much 
doubt  whether  artificial  watering  under  such  circum- 
stances is  favourable  or  not.  In  tlie  case  of  a  lai^e  clasi 
of  plants,  however,  periodical  waterjnga  are  the  mhinstay 
of  their  existence,  and  as  these  waterings  have  to  be  oftMl 
repeated,  the  liquid  supplied  should  be  to  their  liking. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  potted  plants  are  thoae  most 
affected  by  this  water  question,  and  I  hope  onr  scientific 
irienda  will  be  able  to  furnish  a  means  by  which  the 
use  of  a  liquid  both  impure  and  injurious  may  be 
obviated  ;  and  if  they  succeed  in  this  they  wiU  confer  b 
boon  on  the  gardening  worid. — >T,  EoBSON. 


CROSS-BREEDESG  STEAWBKEHIES. 

In  reply  to  what  is  observed  at  page  287,  I  suggested 
President  as  a  good  Strawberry  to  crosa  La  Constante 
with  because  of  its  general  excellence  as  a  plant,  and 
also  on  account  of  the  size  of  its  berries.  Yon  coold 
not  improve  La  Constante,  except  in  those  two  particu- 
lars. 1  imagine  that  it  w.'uld  be  best  to  cross  President 
with  the  pollen  of  La  Constante.  I  would  try  both 
ways,  because  nature  is  fitful.  Kugi^nie.  Wonderful, and 
especially  the  Frogmore  Late  Pines,  would,  I  think,  be 
good  sorta  to  cross  with  the  pollen  of  La  Constante.  I 
would  also  try  the  reverse.  La  Constante  is  a  very  good 
cropper.  The  land  of  "  P."  is  just  such  land  as  I  should 
suppose  it  would  do  well  in.  The  plant  in  such  land 
receives  moisture  by  capillary  attraction,  and  the  crop 
will  last  longer  than  in  our  warmer  lands. 

As  regards  cross-breeding,  we  can  only  proceed  blind- 
fold, and  hope  for  the  best.  Sot  one  seedling  in  ai 
thousand  is  worth  anything. 

In  the  aame  pai;B  I  am  astonished  to  see  that  Eliza 
(Kivers)  ia  a  bad  cropper, and  shy  to  run.  Tlie  conyerie 
is  the  case  here.  It  runs  early  and  abundantly,  is  aa 
amating  cropper,  and  in  various  situa'ions  in  my  gi^en 
it  always  begins  and  ends  the  season.  I  sent  Mr  Hivert 
and  Mr.  Tomer  160  runners  each,  audi  am  about  to  send 
Mr.  Turner  100,  ot  mixte,  of  the  runners.    I  fancy  I  ha¥« 

Ma.  ««.-Tol-  XXXID.,  Oi»  BniM. 
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200  rnnners  to  spare.  The  plantations  of  Eliza  in  all  ages 
are  most  beautiful.  About  three  plants  and  a  half  at  the 
first  picking^  will  fill  a  dessert  dish.  The  plantations  of  this 
kind  were  last  year  picked  five  and  six  times  clean,  being 
always  drenched  with  water  after  picking.  I  supplied  the 
ddjeHner  at  Kensington  last  year  with  more  Strawberries 
than  conld  be  eaten.  The  sorts  were  Eliza,  Wonderful,  and 
Empress  Eugenie.  They  seemed  to  give  great  satisfaction. 
I  never  had  a  finer  ari'ay  of  Strawberry  plants  than  now, 
nor  in  more  splendid  condition.  They  look  like  clumps  of 
Firs.  The  question  of  "  G.  S./*  at  the  same  page,  Mr.  de 
Jonghe  must  answer  for  himself.  I  suppose  he  meant  that 
when  yon  take  up  a  plant  in  spring  with  the  soil  caked  you 
must  slacken  it  with  your  hand.  If  you  do  not  mean  to 
crop  it,  it  is  best  to  shake  it  out  clean.  Pot  Hose  plants, 
if  the  soil  around  them  in  the  pot  is  clayey,  should  always 
be  slackened  with  the  band  before  they  are  x>l&nted. — W.  F. 
Badolttfe,  Tarrant  RushUm,  Blanc^ord. 


should  also  be  a  position  for  a  young  gardener  to  aoqnivs  ft 
fellowship,  and  give  a  status  iad  finish  to  young  bmb  «f 
character,  which  rarely  or  never  can  be  acquired  in  puftt* 
gardens. — C.  M.  D. 


A  FEW  WOEDS  ABOUT  CHISWICK. 

"F.  E.  H.  S.,"  at  page  2U,  of  The  Journal  of  Hobti- 
aVLTxms,  with  great  good  sense  disposes  of  Mr.  Bateman's 
speech,  and  writes  tiuly,  feelingly,  and  practically,  on  the 
oondition  of  Chiswick  and  its  prospects.  I,  as  a  practical 
horticulturist,  feel  more  concerned  about  the  interests  of 
Chiswick  than  about  the  inconsiderate  words  of  Mr.  Bate- 
man;  and  I  crave  space  in  your  columns  to  offer  my  thanks 
to  "  F.  E.  H.  S.,"  and  record  my  esteem  for  a  true  "  Old 
Fellow"  on  the  side  of  gardening. 

My  introduction  to  gardening  was  under  Mr.  J.  D ,  one 

of  the  most  accomplished  gardeners  that  took  a  diploma  at 
Chiswick  when  "  The  Chiswick  of  the  past  was  before  its 
day."  From  my  learned  master  I  imbibed  a  regard  for 
Chiswick,  and  learned  much  froni  its  journals  or  transac- 
tions. Chiswick  was  the  object  of  my  first  visit  to  London ; 
although  then  beginning  to  totter,  there  was  much  to 
kistruct  and  interest.  I  saw  a  sli^rht  revival  under  my 
lamented  friend  Mr.  G.  McEwen,  and  recently  I  saw  Chis- 
wick in  what  is  styled  "a  most  efficient  state."  Such 
sffrontery  is  past  beiiefl  I  wish  hero  to  state  that  I  bring 
no  charge  or  insinuation  against  the  respectable  men  who 
oonduct  the  work  at  Chiswick.  I  speak  of  Chiswick  Garden 
as  being  one  of  a  public  character,  which  was  esteemed  in 
the  progress  of  horticulture,  but  is  now  in  a  state  of  neglect 
as  regards  the  objects  for  which  it  was  founded.  It  has 
been  stated  that  some  of  the  chief  objects  for  which  Chis- 
wick Garden  was  founded  having  been  accomplished,  it  is 
no  longer  important  to  that  end.  Wliy,  the  same  loose 
remarks  might  be  applied  to  the  leading  universities  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

Most  firmly  do  I  believe  that  a  high  school  of  gardening 
is  now  more  needed  than  ever  it  was.  The  duties  and 
requirements  of  a  gardener  have  not  only  immensely  in- 
oreased,  but  are  of  a  much  higher  order,  and  require  more 
methodical  training.  I  know  that  Chiewick,  to  bo  of  any 
practical  good,  must  be  under  the  direction  of  practical 
talent;  that  the  superintendent  must  be  a  man  of  la'ge 
aiperience,  familiar  with  the  highest  interests  ot  gardening, 
and  give  his  labour  with  undivided  attention  to  improve  and 
develope  the  resources  of  the  garden. 

The  present  arrangements  at  Chiswick  are  opposed  to  the 
progress  of  horticulture,  and  if  I  did  not  believe,  with  your 
correspondent  "  F.  E.  H.  S.,"  that  Chiswick  has  yet  valuable 
resources,  I  would  not  trouble  you  with  a  remark  on  Chis- 
wick in  its  present  state.  Kew  would  never  injure  Chiswick 
if  the  gnrdon  were  conducted  as  a  garden  of  enlightened 
•iperiment  and  progress. 

My  employer— an  "  Old  Fellow  " — goes  to  Chiswick  and 
complains  that  the  neglected  state  of  the  arboretum,  and  the 
trees  without  names,  and  walks  in  bad  order,  make  a  visit 
atrial;  in  the  houses  he  sees  certain  plants  that  interest 
kirn,  but  finds  they  are  without  names.  The  Vines,  as  a 
collection,  are  interesting,  and  in  the  right  place;  the  hardy 
frait  trees  are  another  established  feature;  but  what  can 
be  said  of  any  special  plan  or  system  of  culture?  In 
speaking  of  the  fruit  trees,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the 
services  of  Mr.  E.  Thompson.  Now,  Chiswick,  as  it  should 
^<^  would  be  a  great  aid  as  a  standard  of  fruit  culture ;  it 


VISITS  TO  GARDENS  PTTBLIC  AND  PETVATB. 

Mb.  B.  8.  Williams's,  Victoeia  awd  Pabadisx 
Nurseries,  Hollowat. 

When  I  last  visited  Mr.  Williams's,  the  Yictoria  Koitaj 
was  quite  in  nn  embryo  state,  and  ail  the  energies  of  this 
rapidly  rising  establishment  were  concentrated  in  the  Psra- 
dise  Nursery.  Now.  however,  I  saw  a  great  change*  and 
indications  of  a  still  greater  one.  Independently  of  the 
houses  that  have  arisen  since  I  was  there,  others  are  in  pio- 
gress  of  erection,  and  before  long  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
ground  will  be  covered  with  glass.  The  more  valoaUs  pio- 
ductions,  for  whose  culture  Mr.  Williams  is  so  noted,  are 
bein?  removed  there,  and  hereafter  the  older  nurseiy  will 
be  g^ven  up  to  more  hardy  things,  while  the  general  nurseiy 
fftock  will  be  grown  at  some  distance.  London  is  now  so 
rapidly,  like  the  fttbled  cuttle-fish,  extending  its  great  ten- 
taenia  on  every  side,  drawing  into  its  capacious  maw  the 
green  fields  and  open  spaces  that  men  now  only  in  middle 
life  played  in  when  boys — that  perlbroe  the  iwiiwenj^nn 
who  desires  healthy  stock  must  8e*k  space  ulisnhsiu,  sod 
even  the  foot  of  Highgate  Hill  is  tm  oraoh  on  Tismlrm  to 
attain  this. 

Two  features  particularly  struck  mm  is  ieofcAsg  tffwt  Sr. 
Williams's  varied  stock— the  very  five  siieciBiea  pisats  tM 
he  possesses,  and  the  rich  and  varied  selestioii  of  new,  tmt$, 
and  choice  plants.  The  greater  poitioA  of  tbe  famer  sn 
contained  in  the  new  show  conservatoiy  wiiidi  be  hae  Vfdlt 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Victoria  Nurseiy,  at  the  bottom  of 
Highgate  Hill.  This  beantifhl  bnildiag,  certaialj  one  ^ 
the  finest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loaiibii,  is  100  feet  long 
by  40  feet  Wfee,  with  a  broad  walk  mp  tke  eentn,  wkto 
enough  for  crinoline  in  its  most  capacious  days— days  wfaioh 
all  gardeners  will  rejoice  to  hear  are  on  the  wane.  ThflM 
specimens  Mr.  Williams  has  been  gatheriaf  iof^ther  froOL 
various  sources,  more  especially  from  tbe  eontineat.  Maaqr 
of  them  are  arranged  in  paiij^ — two  fine  paiza  of  Yooea 
vaiiegata,  said  to  be  the  finest  ia  growth,  a  pair  of  Ydoob 
Stokesii,  Zamias,  Cycas  revoluta,  Dracesna  indivisa  and 
Hneata,  Chamaerops  excelsa,  Dracena  draco,  Bhododendron 
Nuttnllii,  again  showing  splendidly  for  bloom,  and  other 
plants  of  a  similar  showy  character  and  in  fine  condition ; 
interspersed  with  these  are  some  magnificent  spedmeSB  of 
tree  Ferns.  Cyathea  dealbata,  mednllaris,  and  exeeln» 
Dicksonia  antarctica,  Cibotium  princeps  and  Schiedei,  were 
amongst  the  very  fine  ornamental  Ferns  that  thus  adom 
this  house.  The  last  of  these  deserves  a  passing  notioe. 
The  fiufiy  down  that  envelopes  the  young  fronds  is  one  of 
the  most  certain  styptics  that  I  know,  and  any  one  wko 
growi*  large  Ferns  would  be  really  oonferring  a  benefit  on  Ui 
nt  ighbours  by  growing  it.  It  was  only  the  other  day  thiA 
in  ]runing  I  sliced  off  a  large  piece  of  my  thumb.  Ha^riaf 
some  of  this  by  me  I  applied  it,  and  although  the  woaad 
gave  great  promise  of  bleeding  profusely,  it  instantly  stopped 
it.  The  collection  of  Yuccas,  and  Dracfsnas,  and  aluad 
plants  in  this  house  is  alone  worth  the  journey  for  those  who 
admire  such  things.  Passing  out  of  this  house,  of  whidi 
there  is  the  less  need  to  say  much,  as  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion and  engraving  of  it  appeared  in  the  last  volume  of  Tarn 
Journal  of  Hobticultubb,  into  the  garden,  there  is  a  hxg* 
Fern -house  in  course  of  erection,  and  ground  is  being  pro- 
pared  for  five  span-roofs  for  Orchids,  &c.  We  then  eome  to 
a  gi  eenhouse,  in  which  is  a  nice  stock  of  Heaths  md  haid- 
w coded  plants,  such  as  Aphelezis,  Genetyllis,  Boronia,  Bn- 
cophyllum,  well  set  for  bloom,  and  in  rery  healthy  ewditioB. 
In  a  Pine-house  was  a  larg^  ooUection  of  yonng  PIbm, 
including  a  goodly  number  of  what  is  said  to  be  oae  of  tte 
finest  in  cultivation,  and  which  I  have  seen  lacv^  giowm  ift 
France — Charlotte  Kothschild.     In  another  noaae  was  ft 


iHrge  stock  of  Geraniums,  inclndinff  Beck's  new  greenhooM 
Pelargoniums,  and  somcZonate  of  lur.  Williams's  own-^Aaait 
Williams,  in  the  way  of  Mrs.  Milford.  and  Golden  Knggiftk 
Mr.  Williams  speaks  highly  of  Variegated  Stcdla  as  a  good 
addition  to  the  Nosegay  section  witii  Ttxiegaled  letfei. 
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Fadag  the  oUmt  entranoe  to  th«  Nunery  axe  two  nudl 
hoaae^  in  which  aie  some  fine  speoiment  of  AiraleM,  oom- 
pnmg  8(NBe  of  the  aeireat  and  beat  kindt. 

The  Faimdiae  Nursery  still  retains  a  large  nninber  of  tiioee 
TaluaUe  plants  for  which  Mr.  Williams's  establiriiiBent  is 
ao  faoMKis.  Thus  in  his  intermediate-house  were  fine  pLuits 
of  Zamia  Lehmaani,  Cycaa  ciroinalis  in  fruit.  Croton  piota» 
Pjrathea  elogaas,  Cjathea  Smithii,  and  some  very  fine  plants 
of  the  Tezy  useful  Statices — macrophylla,  Holfordi,  and  pro- 
ftiBa»  together  with  a  new  one  not  yet  named.  Here  also 
were  some  of  those  curious  half-standard  French  Epiphyl- 
liims,  which,  however,  were  a  failure.  They  are  appareutly 
grafted  on  a  stove  stock,  and  hence  they  will  not  do,  a^  they 
wore  promised,  in  a  fpreenhouae.  The  Orchid-house,  as  might 
be  expected  from  Mr.  Williams's  high  repute  as  one  of  the 
first  cultivators  in  the  kingdom,  was  exceedingly  rich  in 
kinds,  though,  save  in  a  tew  instances,  one  does  not  expect 
to  see  the  fine  specimens  which  are  to  be  seen  in  such  esta- 
blishments as  Mr.  Bncker's,  Mr.  Warner's,  or  Mr.  Day's; 
while  the  vigorous  health  of  the  plants  boro  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  success  which  both  Mr.  Williams  and  his  in- 
telligent foreman,  Mr.  Burton,  have  attained  in  the  culti- 
vation of  this  beautiful  and  populoi*  tribe  of  plants,  for  now 
that  the  cool-house  treatment  has  proved  to  bo  so  successful, 
it  has  brought  their  culture  within  the  reach  of  a  number 
of  persons  who  never  before  thought  of  it.  Bletia  sp.,  vory 
pretty  and  sweet ;  Cypripedium  biflorum  ;  Sophronitis  grau- 
diflora,  with  bright  scarlet  flowers  ;  Vanda  tricolor  and 
iuavis  ;  Dendrobium  Dayanum,  quite  new,  with  purple  lip  ; 
Gattleya  quadrioolor,  figured  in  the  last  Number  of  Sir  Wm. 
Hooker's  **  Botanical  Mag^ine ;"  PhalsBDopsis  Schilleriana, 
amabilis,  and  grandiflora;  Dendrobium  intermedium,  very 
delicate  iu  its  colouring,  were  amongst  those  in  flower. 
Besides  these,  there  were  Vanda  gigantea  and  Bateroani, 
Onoidium  sarcodes,  and  other  new  and  rare  kinds.  Some 
of  the  healthiest  plants  of  Ansectochilns  that  I  have  seen 
were  here,  and  not  grown  in  a  case  as  generally.  Fine 
plants  of  setacens,  cordatus,  Lobbii,  and  a  new  one  allied  to 
AOxburj^Iiii,  were  amongst  the  most  remarkable.  The  very 
fine  collection  of  Sarracenias  which  Mr.  Williams  exhibited 
at  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  meetings  were  also  to  be 
seen  here,  and  some  flne-foUaged  plants,  such  as  Peperomia 
arifolia,  Ohameranthemum  reticulatum,  and  others. 

Mr.  Williams's  collection  of  Ferns  is  a  very  rich  one ;  and 
from  the  tiniest  Fernlet  (if  we  may  use  such  a  term)  to  the 
gigantic  tree  Ferns  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  they 
are  to  to  be  seen  here  in  every  condition.  The  boautifVil 
Gold  Fern,  Gymnogramma  Laucheana,  has  produced  some 
fine  secdlinp^s,  many  of  which  promise  to  be  very  distinct ; 
while  the  beautiful  young  fronds  of  Lomaria  L'Hei*minieri 
show  that  bright  colour  is  to  be  had  in  this  beautiful  tribe, 
for  they  are  of  a  bright  rosy  pink.  Gleichenia  microphylla, 
and  a  new  species  allied  perhaps  to  pubescens ;  Alsophila 
latebrosa.  a  very  rich  orange  g^en;  Platyceiium  biforme; 
and  Davallia  aculeata,  with  very  graceful  foliage,  were 
amongst  some  of  the  most  remarkable  that  I  noticed. 

It  were  tclious  to  enumerate  the  large  collection  of  fine- 
foliaged  and  decorative  plants  that  Mr.  Williams  has  con- 
gregated here  ;  but  a  few  I  would  fain  notice,  such  as 
Nidularia  piotu,  a  Bromeliaccous  plant,  with  fine  foliage, 
and  produf'in^  a  spike  of  brif*ht  scarlet  fiowers ;  Jacaranda 
filicifolia  ;  Oreopjinax  dactyl ifolium,  with  its  curiou«,  broad, 
deeply  notched  leaf;  Tradoacautia  odoratissima,  with  bright 
blue-tinted  flowers ;  Miiranta  striata  and  Van  den  Heckei, 
and  Pachycentra  Walkeri.  a  fine  basket  plant. 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Williams  is  a  diligent  caterer 
for  the  novoUy-sei'king  public  iu  every  way.  Be  it  an  Or- 
chid or  an  A-rabis.  a  botanical  curiosity  or  a  simple  florists* 
flower,  ho  is  glad  to  avail  himself  of  it  to  please  those 
Athenian  characters,  who  ever  want  some  now  thing.  Thus, 
he  has  a  very  curious  Fuchsia,  in  which  the  flowers,  instead 
of  being  pendant,  stand  upri«;;ht,  making  it  not  only  a  re- 
markable ohj*'Ct,  but  also  very  desirable  for  bouquet  a;  a 
beautiful- 6 tiiped  Petunia  from  Mr.  Holland,  who  is  well 
known  as  such  a  successful  raiser;  and  a  brilliant- flowered 
Caloeolaria,  called  Bird  of  Paradise.  He  has  also  a  very 
onzious  Azalea,  unlike  any  of  the  striped  kinds  in  cultivation, 
called  Spleudidissima,  of  which  I  hope  to  see  more  by- 
aad-by.  Mr.  Williams  has  also  largely  imported  Lilinm 
aoratom,  and,  besides  that,  four  or  five  vaxietieB  ef  a  Lily 


whiflh  tha  geatlemaa  who  sent  it  to  him  from  Japan  saya  ii  flur 
beyond  w£at  we  have  come  to  regard  as  the  queen  of  LIHm  ; 
if  so,  the  lovers  of  this  beautiful  tribe  have  a  rich  treat  in 
store  for  tliem. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  passing  glance  at  the  maqy 
treasures  contained  in  Mr.  Williams's  two  establishments, 
and  I  knew  have  failed  to  convey  anything  like  an  adequate 
notion  of  their  value  and  beauty ;  but  any  one  who  is  de- 
sirous of  seeing  with  his  own  eyes  is  sure  to  meet  a  courteooa 
reeeption,  and  if  he  is  at  all  affected  with  the  floral  mania  in 
any  form  or  shape,  it  cannot  but  be  that  he  will  catch  the 
vims  m  some  way  or  other. — D.,  DeaL 


EOYAL  HORTICULTTJEAL  SOCIETY. 

Apbil  18th. 

Flo&aii  Committee. — The  Committee  assembled  on  this 
day,  and  made  the  following  awards.  Mr.  Turner,  Slough, 
exhibited  a  very  superb  collection  of  Azaleas,  one  mass  of 
brilliant  flowers,  which  fully  occupied  one  comer  of  the 
councU-room.  For  this  the  Committee  awarded  a  special  cer- 
tiflcate ;  and  having  recommended  that  one  of  the  Society's 
medals  should  be  given  for  the  same,  the  Council  readily 
acceded  to  the  proposal,  and  awarded  to  Mr.  Turner  the 
silver  Banksian  nr.edal.  Mr.  Turner  also  sent  a  new  Boa- 
gainvillasa  with  pale  pinkish  red  bracts,  forming  a  pleasing 
contrast  with  the  mauve-coloured  varieties — first-class  oer- 
tiflcate,  and  four  seedling  Auriculas  selfs.  One  named 
Godfrey,  a  dark  mulberry  purple,  a  fine  flower,  received  a 
first-class  certificate ;  Auricula  Harry,  a  lighter  shade  of 
the  same  colour,  a  second-class  certificate.  From  the  samie 
exhibitor  came  also  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose  General  de 
Hautpoult,  and  Cineraria  Herbert,  a  nice  flower  with  bright 
blue  margin. 

Mr.  Bull,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  great  curiosity  in  the  form 
of  a  double  Mimulus.  The  varieties  Mimulr.s  duplex  Ander- 
Boni  and  Mimulus  National  were  awarded  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate. The  double  form  of  this  Mimulus  resembles  the 
Polyanthus  known  as  Hose-in-hose,  Laving  the  appearance 
of  one  flower  being  placed  in  another,  the  cal^'x  forming  a 
second  flower,  and  exactly  resembling  in  colour  and  markings 
the  true  flower.  When  the  flower  falls  the  calyx  remaina 
for  some  time,  the  plant  having  the  advantage  of  appearing 
still  in  full  flower.  Among  the  other  plants  sent  by  Mr. 
Bull  were  Sedum  villosum  (?)  variegatum.  a  useful  plant 
for  conservatory  decoration — second-class  certificate ;  ^alea 
President  Victor  Van  den  Hecke,  a  small  white  flower  with 
bright  pink  stripes,  but  too  rough  in  the  outline ;  and  Sal- 
vadora  persica,  supposed  to  be  the  Mustard  plant  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  but  from  the  remarks  made  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Berkeley 
there  seem  to  be  great  doubts  as  to  the  identity  of  the  plant. 
Hibiscus  feroz  was  too  youn;^  a  plant  for  its  merits  to  be 
doMdt  d  upon ;  and  Camellia  Coochi  was  a  pietty  white- 
striped  variety,  resembling  but  not  equal  to  many  known 
sorts  in  cultivation. 

Mr.  Jackson,  Kingston,  sent  two  Pelargoniums  for  etalf 
forcing,  but  of  no  merit;  and  W.  W.  Saunders,  Esq.,  a  col* 
lection  of  interesting  plants,  and  some  cut  spikes  of  three 
beautifti]  Aloes,  never  seen  before  uj  many  of  those  present, 
who  seemed  astonished  that  what  are  generally  supposed 
to  be  uninteresting  plants  could  produce  such  attractive 
flowers.  Mr.  Saunders  gave  some  hints  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  Aloes.  He  likewise  sent  Amaryllis  sp.,  one  of  those 
discovered  and  sent  home  by  Dr.  Welwitch ;  Kemusatia  vivi- 
para,  an  old  plant  long  known  in  this  country,  though  bnt 
rarely  seen,  remarkable  for  its  one  solitary  gigantic  leaf;  this 
is  one  of  the  curious  family  of  Aroids ;  also  Eulophia  sp.,  a 
dark  chocolate-flowerin>r  Orchid  from  Brazil,  and  Scilla 
natalensis,  with  broad  green  foliage,  and  a  tall  spike  of 
light  blue  fiowers,  for  which  a  label  of  commendation  was 
awarded. 

Mr.  Wm.  Paul  sent  Hybrid  Perpetual  Koses  Madame 
Emilo  Boyau  and  Princess  of  Lichtenstein,  new  light  va- 
rieties, nearly  white.  Both  of  these  Roses  will  be  a  great 
acquisition  to  evt^ry  collection.  Mr.  Osborne,  Fulham,  had 
Bletia  ap.  from  Japan.  This  pretty  purple- flowering  plant, 
with  its  graceful  foliage,  supposed  to  bo  nearly  hardy,  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Fortune,  who  speaks  most  highly  in  ita 
praiae.    It  reoeiTed  a  firat-olass  certificate.    Mr.  Oribome 
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sent  also  a  small  collection  of  other  Orchids.  Mr.  George 
Smith,  Homsey  Koad,  had  Pelargonium  Stella  Yariegatum. 
This  received  a  certificate  last  year.  Messrs.  Low  sent  a 
beautiful  collection  of  OrchidH,  for  which  a  special  certificate 
was  given.  Among  them  were  fine  plants  of  Dendrobium  Dal- 
housianum,  a  >  ery  handsome  Orchid — first-class  certificate ; 
Erica  fragrans  from  the  Cape  of  Good.  Hope,  with  close, 
erect,  bright  pink  fiowers,  delicately  scented,  a  very  useful 
variety — first-class  certificate ;  and  Phalsenopsis  sp.  pul- 
chella  (?)  from  Moulmein,  a  very  small  but  beautifully- 
marked  flower.  From  W.  Marshidl,  Esq.,  came  a  collection 
of  Orchids  and  other  plants,  a  fine  specimen  of  Phaleenopsis 
grandiflora,  Odontoglossum  Bluntii,  said  to  be  the  O.  Alex- 
andrse,  but  not  yet  proved  to  be  so,  a  very  pretty  Orchid — 
first-class  certificate ;  Tropseolum,  &c.  A  special  certificate 
was  awarded  for  the  collection.  Mr.  Parsons  sent  Gymno- 
gramma  Parsonsii,  a  very  curious  golden  and  crested  Fern — 
first-class  certificate ;  and  G.  Cooper,  Esq.,  Dendrobium 
nobile,  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  and  Azalea  Boi  des  Doubles. 
Messrs.  Backhouse,  York,  exhibited  a  new  Anemone,  SteUata 
fulgens,  most  brilliant  in  colour,  but  a  tender  plant — first- 
class  Certificate ;  and  Mr.  Williams,  Holloway,  Pteris  sp., 
five-lobed  fronds,  a  very  pretty  Fern — second-class  certifi- 
cate ;  a  fine  cui.  head  of  flowers  of  Khododendron  Nuttallii, 
with  gigantic  creamy  white  flowers  as  largo  as  dinner 
tumblers — special  certiflcate ;  Amaryllis  refulgens,  a  fine 
bright  dark  scai*let  flower,  rather  deflcient  in  form — second- 
class  certiflcate ;  Bletia  sp. ;  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  a  fine 
specimen — special  certificate.  In  Mi*.  Williams's  collection 
were  some  beautifully  variegated  Aloes,  and  a  special  cer- 
tificate was  awarded  for  it. 

Mr.  J.  Veitch  sent  four  varieties  of  his  beautiful  new 
Primula  cortusoides.  These  plants,  from  Japan,  are  said 
to  be  hardy,  aud  will  be  most  useful  among  other  spring 
flowers:  three  of  them,  P.  alba,  nearly  white;  P.  gn^andi- 
flora,  pale  pink ;  and  P.  amoena,  dark  rose,  received  each  a 
first-class  certiflcate  Seedling  Ehododendron  Hcnryanum, 
with  only  one  large  white  fiower,  was  likewise  shown  by  the 
same  firm.  A  special  certificate  was  awarded  for  Mr.  Yeitch's 
collection,  which  contained  many  beautiful  and  rare  plants. 
Mr  Ayres,  Biggleswade,  exhibited  two  seedling  Zcnate  Pe- 
largoniums and  four  seedling  Conifers  named  Thujas,  but 
proved  to  be  Ketinosporas,  two  of  which — Lambertiana  and 
prona — received  first-class  certificates.  Messrs.  A.  Hender- 
son &  Co.,  Pine  Apple  Place,  exhibited  a  new  Begonia  of  a 
olimbing  I'ahit,  very  suit>ahle  for  baskets ;  Eriocarpus  reticu- 
ata,  O  eo,  anax  dactylifolium,  and  Anadenia  pulchella.  These 
plants  by  some  mistake  were  not  entered,  and,  consequently, 
not  brouj^lit  before  the  Floral  Committee.  Lady  Dorothy 
Nevill  exhibited  the  curious  Nardoo  plant,  Marsilia  macropus. 
This  plant  is  said  to  be  eaten  as  a  salad  by  the  Australian 
cannibals. 

Fbtjit  Committee. — A  collection  of  finely-coloured  Apples, 
consistin;^  of  upwards  of  sixty  varieties,  and  all  of  them  in 
an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Kivers; 
but  as  he  expressly  stated  in  a  letter  accompanying  the  col- 
lection, that  they  were  intended  for  the  scientific  meeting, 
and  not  for  the  Committee,  they  were  not  adjudicated  on. 
From  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  came  fruit  of  the  Loquat  (Erio- 
botryajuponica);  and  from  Mr.  Lee,  Clevedon,  near  Bristol, 
three  diskes  of  Apples,  one  of  which  resembled  the  Holland- 
bury.  Koundway  Magnum  Bonum,  which  had  previously 
been  submitted  to  the  Committee  and  received  a  first-class 
ceriificate,  was  again  shown  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough ;  and 
Mr.  Melville,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Koseberry,  Dalmeny 
Park,  £>Iiuburgh,  sent  two  kinds  of  Sprouts,  one  of  them 
called  Tom  Thumb  being  very  dwarf,  but  neither  of  them 
equal  to  Brussels  Sprouts. 


At  the  scientific  meeting  held  on  the  18th  inst.,  W.  Wil- 
son Saunders,  Esq.,  presided,  and  the  awards  of  the  Floral 
Committee  having  been  read  by  the  Rev.  Joshua  Dii,  the 
£ev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  proceeded  to  point  out  and  comment 
on  the  most  remarkable  of  the  objects  exhibited.  He  flrst 
directed  attention  to  the  fine  collection  of  Apples  sent  by 
Mr.  Bivers,  who  accounted  for  their  high  colour  and  excellent 
^reservation,  flrst,  by  their  having  been  kept  in  a  cool  cellar 
«ath  a  temperature  of  44"  all  the  winter,  and  second,  by  the 
-lason  having  been  dry.  and  their  being  produced  in  an  open 


exposure.    The  froit  of  the  Eriobotrya  japonioa  or  Loquii 
from  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  was  then  briefly  alladed  to;  tiao 
the  Marsilia  macropus  or  Nardoo  plant,   on  the  froit  or 
sporangia  of  which  the  expedition  of  Burke  and  Wills  lived. 
Spores  were  allied  in  their  nature  to  the  pollen  of  Plunio- 
gams,  and  Mr.  Berkeley  mentioned  as  a  carious  fibot  that  the 
pollen  of  a  species  of  I^pha  was  sold  for  food  in  the  basaan 
of  the  East.     Dendrobium  Dalhousianum,  Odontogloeenm 
Alexandre,  and  a  species  of  Bletia,  which  waa  of  interest 
from  its  being  likely  to  prove  nearly,  if  not  qnite,  hazdy, 
and  the  magniflcent  spike  of  Phalsenopsis  grandiflora  from 
the  garden  of  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Enfleld,  were  then  pointed 
out,  and  with  respect  to  the  last  Mr.  Berkeley  mentioned 
that  the  stem  of  the  Bornean  Phalasnopsis  is  always  biowii, 
whilst  that  from  the  Phillipines  is  green.     In  reference  to 
variegated  Yuccas,  it  was  remarked  that  if  plants  grown  in 
heat  were  removed  to  a  cooler  temperature  the  variegatioa 
was  more  marked  in  consequence  of  the  chlorophyll  being 
more  fully  developed  in  the  cold.    Mr.  Berkeley,  in  speak- 
ing of  Gymnogramma  Parsonsii,  stated  that  spores  taken 
from  the  normal  parts  of  Ferns  usually  produced  seedlings 
of  the  usual  character  of  the  plant,  whilst  those  from  ab- 
normal parts  produced  abnormal  plants.     With  reference  to 
the  new  red  Bougainvilleea,  he  believed  that  it  was  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  B.  speciosa  and  B.  glabra,  the  braots  of 
the  former  being  obtuse,  whilst  those  of  the  latter  were 
cuspidate.    A  plant  of  considerable  interest  was  that  sent 
by  Mr.  Bull  as  the  Mustard-tree  of  Scripture  (Salvadora 
persica),  and  which  was  the  only  species  in  the  genus.    He 
hdd  his  doubts,  however,  whether  this  plant  was  really  the 
one  alluded  to  in  the  parable,  for  the  name  of  one  plant  was 
sometimes  in  the  course  of  time  transferred  to  another, 
thus  the  old  Primrose  was  our  Daisy,  and  the  old  Eglan- 
tine was  certainly  not  our  Sweet  Briar.    Dr.  Koyle,  how- 
ever, who  was  the  botanist  that  had  bestowed  most  atten- 
tion on  the  plants  of  Scripture,  considered  the  one  before 
them  to  be  the  true  Mustard  tree.     It  certainJly  grew  to 
be  a  tree  20  feet  high  on   the  shores  of  Lake  l^berias, 
where  the  parable  was  spoken;   but  Dr.  Hooker  had  in- 
formed him   (Mr.  Berkeley)  that  when  in  Palestine  he 
saw   Sinapis   nigra   all   over   the   country,  that  it  there 
grew  10  feet  high,  and  that  the  Salvadora,  on  the  contrazy, 
was  a  rare  plant;  and  he  (Mr.  Berkeley)  thought  that 
the  balance  of  evidence  was  in  favour  of  the  Mustard  of 
Scripture  being  the  same  as  our  own.    Mr.  Yeitch's  new 
Primulas  and  Bhododendron,  Messrs.  Backhouse's  Anemone 
fulgens,  I^Ir.  Williams's  head  of  Rhododendron  Nuttallii,  a 
Euphorbia  from  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders,  Mr.  Bull's  Mimolna 
having  the  calyx  coloured  like  a  second  corolla,  and  other 
plants  were  also  pointed  out  to  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman  then  begged  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard 
to  the  plants  which  he  had  himself  sent.  The  Amaryllis, 
he  said,  had  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Welwitch  who,  like  Dr 
Livingstone,  had  started  to  make  observations  in  the  interior 
of  the  continent  of  Africa,  but  departing  from  the  other 
side.  Welwitch,  however,  was  seized  with  illness  and  conld 
not  cross,  but  singularly  enough  he  and  Dr.  Livingstone 
met,  and  near  there  this  brilliant  Amaryllis  was  foond. 
Mr.  Saunders  said,  he  hftd  likewise  sent  some  Aloes  in 
bloom,  for  it  was  generally  thought  that  these  plants  were 
of  little  interest,  but  they  were  not  understood.  The  com- 
mon mode  of  cultivation  was  to  starve  them  out  of  existence, 
but  this  was  a  great  mistake,  for  under  liberal  treatment 
and  with  a  moist  atmosphere  they  produced  some  of  the 
flnest  of  flowers.  He  had  also  sent  a  leaf  of  Bemusatia  viri- 
para  remarkable  for  its  great  size  and  short  duration.  On 
flrst  starting  into  growth  the  leaf  is  rolled  up  like  s  piece  of 
paper ;  it  then  begins  to  expand  but  is  very  flabby,  it  ac- 
quires solidity  by  degrees,  but  in  six  weeks  from  its  appear- 
ance i1  dies  down  and  the  plant  sinks  to  rest. 

Major  B.  Trevor  Clarke,  who  possesses  nearly  erery  kind 
of  Cotton  grown  in  this  country,  offered  some  observations 
on  its  culture.  Discarding  the  distinctions  of  annual  and 
biennial,  he  said  that  for  cultural  purposee  the  Cottons 
might  be  divided  into  two  distinct  races,  that  of  tho  easteoi 
and  that  of  the  western  hemisphere,  and  each  of  these  laoes 
was  divisible  into  two  sections,  tiie  eariy  and  tiie  late- 
flowering.  Of  the  early-flowering  kinda  of  the  South  Ame- 
rican type  (Gossypium  barbadense),  those  moat  liketj  to 
come  into  the  hands  of  amateoni,  were  tha  Be*  Ialaad»  thi 
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BrnpliMi,  aimaveiitlj  an  inferior  race  of  the  same ;  the  New 
MMiia,  to  wfaieh  ho  zeferred  the  magnifioent  Vine  Cotton ; 
and,  hMj,  that  known  by  the  name  of  nankinense.    The 
seeda  of  thii  •eoti<m  shoold  be  sown  in  February,  or  even  so 
eaiiy  as  January,  an  important  point  being  to  have  the 
plttntB  strong  an^i  woody  before  the  work  of  reprodaction 
began.    A  light  soil  was  most  suitable  at  first,  but  as  they 
advanced  in  growth  they  required  a  strong  loam,  and  with 
snffloient  light,  heat,  and  water,  in  this  they  would  grow 
veiy  vigorously.  If  red  spider  mside  its  appearance  a  moister 
i^naoephere  should  be  maintained.    Ten-inch  pots  were  the 
sise  which  he  recommended,  but  if  only  a  pod  or  two  were 
required,  a  smaller  size  would  do.    The  conditions  requisite 
tot  the  production  of  firm  wood,  short  laterals,  and  well- 
flUed  pods,  were  moderate  pot-room  and  a  moist  atmosphere 
during  the  period  of  growth.      With  this  treatment  the 
plants  flower  about  midsummer,  and  continue  flowering  till 
late  in  autumn,  when  they  may  either  be  thrown  away  or 
preserved  till  the  following  year»  when  they  should  be  cut 
down  to  the  flrm  wood  in  spring.    With  regard  to  the  late- 
flowering  sorts,  they  would,  perhaps,  show  a  flower  or  two  in 
November,  and  then  rest  for  three  months  till  spring,  when 
growth  would  recommence.     Such  kinds  should  be  sown 
faier  than  the  early  ones — say  in  April,  g^own  on  during 
the  flrst  year,  and  fruited  in  lO-inch  pots  in  the  following 
season.    The  principal  of  such  kinds  were  the  West  Indian 
(rreen  seed,  the  Mexican  Gulf  Hill  Cotton  the  Bourbon,  the 
Kidney,   and  the   Peruvian.     Gossypium   indicum,   Migor 
Clarke  stated,  should  have  more  heat,  good  drainage,  and 
light  soil.    The  small-gowing  sorts  of  this  family  were  well 
worthy  of  cultivation,  being  pretty  stove  plants. 

Mr.  Dix  called  attention  to  a  piece  of  Araucaria  imbricata 
which  he  had  found  in  a  wood  near  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson's  resi- 
dence, at  Weybridge,  and  which,  almost  incredible  as  it 
might  appear,  was,  he  had  been  informed,  barked  by  hares  and 
rabbits,  and  many  trees  had  been  barked  in  the  same  way. 
The  Chairman  thought  that  the  mischief  was  more  likely 
to  have  been  caused  by  squirrels,  and  inquired  how  high 
the  trees  had  been  barked.  Mr.  Dix  said  22  or  3  feet.  Mr. 
Graham  stated  that  ho  had  found  train  oil,  assafoetida, 
and  brimstone  nn  effectual  preventive  of  the  attacks  of 
hares  and  rabbits,  and  the  application  would  last  for  two 
years. 

Major  Clarke  begged  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  meet- 
ing to  a  small  collection  of  plants  which  he  had  sent,  as 
illustrating  a  horticultural  trick,  which  was  based  on  the 
&ct  that  seeds  will  remain  dormant  for  a  length  of  time, 
when  there  is  no  influence  to  call  their  vitality  into  action. 
When  his  friends  going  abroad  offered  to  send  him  seeds  he 
told  them  he  did  not  want  anything  of  the  kind,  but  if  they 
would  go  into  the  jungle  and  send  him  a  spadeful  of  jungle 
earth  that  was  all  he  wanted,  but  the  only  person  who  had 
done  so  was  a  brother  of  his.  The  soil  sent  home  was  put 
in  a  moist  stove,  and  in  fouA  weeks  the  pans  were  alive  with 
vegetation.  Msgor  Clarke  concluded  by  presenting  the  ladies 
with  Hyacinths  and  Primroses  which  he  had  brought  from 
his  garden  at  Daventry. 

The  proceedings  concluded  with  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Bivers  and  the  other  exhibitors,  and  to  M^jor  Clarke  for  his 
observations  on  Cotton. 


CHOWN  EAST  COURT, 

Thb  Seat  of  A.  H.  Royds,  Esq., 

Is  about  three  miles  fix)m  Worcester.  Having  introduced 
myself  to  Mr.  Cox,  the  head  gardener,  with  a  request  to  see 
around  the  place,  ho  very  willingly  consented  and  acted  the 
part  of  a  good  cicerone,  by  directing  my  attention  to  every- 
thing worthy  of  notice.  The  first  place  entered  was  the 
kitchen  garden  of  three  acres.  It  contains  a  range  of 
vineries,  120  feet  long  by  18  feet  wide,  in  three  divisions. 
Among  the  Grapes  grown  is  the  Alicante,  which  Mr.  Coz 
prefers  to  Lady  Downe's.  The  Alicante  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  a  synonyms  for  the  Black  Prince;  but  this 
Grape  appears  to  be  a  distinct  variety.  There  is  also  another 
range,  60  feet  long  by  18  feet  wide,  and  likewise  in  three 
dlfinons.  The  first  contained  fimiting  Pines,  the  principal 
•orts  were  Queens,  Moscow  Qoeens,  Montsemto,  and  Ao- 
tldnoea;  the  second  division  was  ooeapied  bj  Cocombm; 


and  the  third  division  by  succession  Pine  plants.  Three 
Providence  Pines  weighed  30  lbs.,  and  there  were  some  good 
Queens  only  fifteen  months  old,  in  fruit.  Another  range  of 
pits,  68  feet  long  by  10  wide,  in  four  divisions,  contained 
Melons,  Strawberries,  Kidney  Beans,  &q.  In  the  Fern-pit 
were  fine  specimens  of  Gymnogrammas.  All  the  houses  and 
pits  were  heated  by  one  boiler  (Walker's) ;  the  fire  passes 
through  the  tubes,  it  requires  no  brickwork  to  set  it  in« 
and  it  is  self-feeding. 

All  the  dwarf,  standard,  pyramid,  and  wall-fruit  trees 
have  only  been  planted  five  years.  They  were  fine  healthy 
trees  beiaring  immense  crops.  Mr.  Cox  pursues  a  system 
every  year  with  his  fruit  trees,  which,  to  judge  by  his  crops, 
is  worthy  of  adoption.  In  the  November  of  one  year  he 
lifts  the  points  of  the  roots,  and  the  following  season  he 
lifts  the  base  of  the  tree.  The  collection  of  Apples  included 
good  examples  of  Cellini,  Hawthornden,  weighing  18  ozs. 
each;  Warner's  King,  a  lemon-coloured  Apple  weighing 
19i  ozs. ;  Blenheim  Orange,  beautifully  coloured :  indeed 
the  bright  and  rich  colour?  of  all  fruit  attest  the  genial 
climate  and  fertile  soil  of  Worcestershire.  It  may  be  well 
to  mention,  that  those  styled  pyramids  are  upright  trees, 
from  3  to  6  feet  high,  and  upveards.  These  are  kept  pruned 
to  furnish  branches  all  round  the  stem.  Of  the  collection 
of  Pears,  the  following  were  conspicuous  for  size  and  quality : 
— Beurr6  Diel,  which  is  kept  thin  of  branches  to  admit  suffi- 
cient air  amongst  its  large  foliige ;  Easter  Beurre;  Knighf  s 
Monarch,  Thompson's,  a  most  delicious  first-rate  Pear; 
Ne  Plus  Meuris,  one  of  the  best  late  Pears,  althouerh  not  so 
handsome  as  some ;  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey ;  Glou  Morceau ; 
Bergamotte  Esperen,  a  first-rate  late  Pear;  Van  Mens 
Leon  le  Clerc,  a  first  class  Pear,  ripe  about  Christmas; 
Beurre  de  Ranee;  Jean  de  Witte^  of  the  nature  of  Glou 
Morceau,  but  keeping  longer  and  not  quite  so  rich ;  Black 
Pear  of  Worcester,  a  very  good  Pear  for  stewing,  and  which 
becomes  red  in  cooking.  This  must  be  a  very  old  Pear,  for 
it  is  said  that  Queen  Elizabeth  in  one  of  hor  progresses 
through  the  country,  observed  that  they  were  planted  in 
the  High  Street,  Worcester. 

A  sheltered  situation  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  was  chosen 
for  the  house,  which  has  lately  been  erected.  It  is  a  com- 
modious building,  commands  a  view  of  several  lakes,  the 
resort  of  wild  ducks,  widgeons,  &c.,  and  has  fiower-beds  on 
grass  in  front.  The  pleasure  grounds  are  furnished  with 
young  vigorous  specimens  of  Juniper  us  excelsa,  about  7  feet 
high ;  Araucaria  excelsa,  8  feet  high ;  Picea  pinsapo ;  Cryp- 
tomeria  japonica,  12  feet  high ;  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Libo- 
cedrus  chilensis  (the  Chilian  Arbor  Yitse),  an  exceedingly 
pretty  conical  tree,  firom  the  Andes  of  Chili,  where  it  grows 
from  60  to  80  feet  high;  Portugal  Laurels.  10  feet  high  and 
only  planted  six  years ;  a  good  variety  and  lar^e  specimen 
of  Pampas  Grass ;  Lime  trees ;  double  white  Hawthorns ; 
and  Turkey  Oaks,  one  of  them  a  magnificent  specimen. 
There  is  a  beautifiil  little  chapel,  in  the  Gothic  style,  con- 
tiguous to  the  house  and  embosomed  in  shrubs.  A  short 
distance  from  the  house  is  high  ground  commanding  ex- 
tensive prospects  around  Malvern  and  along  the  slopes  of 
its  picturesque  hills  and  rich  valley,  celebrated  for  its  beanti- 
fid  scenery,  over  an  extent  of  country  twenty  miles  in  length. 
The  prospect  includes  the  woods  of  Coteridge  Court  with  its 
magnificent  avenue  of  Lime  trees  in  double  columns,  and 
the  diversified  scenery  of  Breda  Hill;  the  varying  foliage 
and  autumnal  tints  of  the  tawny  Plane,  the  pale  yellow 
Maple,  the  spotted  Elms,  the  lemon-coloured  Ash,  and 
the  hues  of  the  other  forest  trees,  giving  a  gorgeousneas 
and  splendour  to  the  landscape  that  no  other  season  can 
produce. 

To  this  estate  of  six  hundred  acres  belongs  a  character  of 
greatness  that  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  extent  of  the 
grounds,  but  by  the  variety  in  the  different  distances,  the 
contrasts  in  the  different  forms  of  the  boundaries,  and  the 
beauty  and  extent  of  the  landscape  scenery,  which  neither 
ordinary  labour  could  modify,  nor  the  compass  of  a  pleasure 
ground  inclnde. — ^Williak  Ksahx. 


Obituabt. — It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  have  to  an- 
nounce the  loss  of  Mr.  Ogle,  for  nearly  twenty-one  years 
head  gardener  at  Eridge  Castle,  Kent  He  attended  the 
Fruit  Committee  held  at  Kensington,  on  Uie  ith  inst,  and 
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on  the  same  night  he  was  no  more.   He  was  mach  esteemed  centre.  Purple  King  dashed  with  oerisa  in  the  bodj  rf  ttg 

hy  his  brother  gardeners  and  horticulturists  generally,  and  pear,  and  yellow  Caloeolaria  at  intervals  iO|Ma|d  the  wMb 

has  left  a  widow  to  lament  his  loss.    Mr.  J.  Johnatonu,  gar-  edge  of  variegated.  Alyssnm.     It  wma,  howcw,  mmuf  ft 

dener  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  Strath fieldsaye,  a  poai-  colour  bed.  A  reaction,  however,  has  taken  plftoe  ■kiwiu.  A 

tion  which  he  had  held  for  many  years,  has  likewise  to  be  growing  improvement  is  manifeat  in  the  taete  lor  plenli 

added  to  the  list  of  the  departed.  with  fine  foliage,  and  especially  Fezna.    It  ie  the  fcnetiondF 

horticultui*al  societies  to  foster  and  psomote  this  teste.  Hov 

may  this  be  done  ? 


0:S  FOEM  AND  COLOUE.  ,,'*' *'°'?i?¥?^ ''''^T?fJ*^"^,!S??!*f^*!SdU^ 

shows,  that  there  is  uttle  or  no  novelty  in  tnem»  eaa  uus  is 

(Continued  from  page  280. )  especially  the  case  with  large  miscellaneons  planto    the  aenie 

But,  it  may  be  argued,  the  foliage  of  the  ordinary  bedding  plants  occupy  the  same  places  year  after  year.    Why  iiot» 

plants,  G-eraniums,  Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  Pentstemons,  &c.,  in  place  of  one  of  the  long  central  stages  at  the  Kentuigten 

IB  deficient  in  marked  character,  and,  indeed,  devoid  of  Qurdens,  allot  space  for  g^ups  of  plants,  oirclea»  obkMi& 

beauty.     Just  so :   everything  has  been  sacrificed  to  this  or  pyramidal  form,  and,  as  an  extension  of  the  system,  ofinr 

shnost  childish  craving  for  positive  colour.      Foliage  has  prizes  for  the  best  arrangement  of  flowers  in  beds  ?  It  woeUL 

been  regarded  simply  with  respect  to  colour;    the  truss  be  easy  for  gardeners  to  reserve  in  pots  or  square  pans  snflp 

must  be  so  and  so,  the  habit  such.      Surely  the  rules  so  cient  plants  for  the  purpose.    Let  them  be  arreaged  by  the 

empirically   insisted   on   by   florists   respecting  the  form,  exhibitor  himself,  under  proper  regulations,  on  a  pieoe  of 

height,  and  habit  of  flowers  are  akin  to  the  barbarous  treat-  weU-kept  lawn.    Aft«r  the  decision  of  the  judges  the  pose 

ment  of  cutting  trees  into  peacocks.     Docs  it  not  savour  of  groups  could  be  readily  removed  to  a  more  con^iouoos  posi- 

this  when  tweezers  and  plugs  are  in  requisition  at  our  exhi-  tion  reserved  for  them  within  the  exhibition  tent,  er  else- 

bitions  to  improve  the  Dahlia,  Picotee,  or  Chrysanthemum  ?  where.    The  great  horticultural  sooieties  would  thus  enable 

What  a  consolation  it  is  that  the  queen  of  flowers  will  not  the  public  to  form  for  themselves  an  estimate  of  what  is 

submit  to  be  tampered  with !    But  why  not  employ,  for  the  most  suitable  for  them,  a  more  oorrect  knowledge  of  colonr 

present  at  least,  other  plants  for  the  purpose  ?    As  I  have  and  form  as  regards  gardening  would  be  disseminated,  and 

said  before,  a  judicious  admixture  of  plants  remarkable  for  the  public  taste  improved.      It  would  add,  moreover,  an 

their  foliage  would  add  a  charm  to  the  flower  garden  at  interesting  and  attractive  feature  to  our  metropolitan  shows* 

present  utterly  wanting.     The  able  and  enterprising  ma-  — T.  W.,  Harrow. 

nagpr  of  Battersea  Park,  Mr.  Gibson,  has  shown  what  can  

be  done  by  the  use  of  the  so-eallcd  foliaged  plants.    Al- 
though   it   may  not  be   advisable  to   have  single   lines   of  -dttt-rq  ttm-DT  A^TWrfc  TS-rn?    A   VT?Att— VTTAT.TTY 
Ficus  e^astica,  oblong  beds  of  Cannas  and  Wigandias,  or  -"ULBS  UNPLATTED  FOR  A  YBAB— VilAl.il  1 

tiie  black  Coleus  with  Cineraria  maritima,  we  have  abundant  OF   SOME   FLOWFIB  SEEDS, 

proof,  from  the  success  already  attending  Mr.  G.'s  efforts,  i^  answer  to  a  query  in  No.  211  (April  11th),  I  am  able  to 

of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  energy  and  good  sense  to  gtate  that,  having  accidentally  mislaid   some  Tulip  and 

make  the  flower  garden  a  really  interesting  and  delightful  Turban  iianunculus  bulbs  at  the  time  of  planting,  they  weie 

retreat.  ]efb  out  of  the  ground  tUl  the  following  season,  when  I  planted 

I  shall  not  presume  to  dictate  to  the  intelligent  readers  them  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  that  both  kinds  flowered 

of  this  Journal  any  new  system  of  flower- gardening,  but  as  well  as  those  which  had  only  been  the  usoai  time  out  of 

snbihit  simply  a  few  suggestions,  to  be  taken,  as  previously  the  ground,  and,  I  think,  a  little  earlier.    I  will  also  mention 

hinted,  for  what  they  are  worth.     Reverting,  then,  to  our  that  having  once  collected  a  large  quantity  of  seed  iroin 

nmile  of  the  trumpet,  if  the  resources  of  the  establishment  gome  peculiarly  fine  Brompton  Stocks  I  continued  sowing 

are  limited  by  all  means  attempt  only  a  solo,  but  let  there  portions  of  it  for  eight  or  ten  years,  and  it  did  not,  in  the 

be  a  good  accompaniment.     Some  of  the  grandest  efiects  feast,  deteriorate. 

are  produced  in  music  by  a  simple  unison,  but  unison  does  j  lately  tried  an  experiment  on  some  Anemone  seed* 

not  mean  restriction  to  one  note — there  are  tones  of  colour,  sowing  the  product  of  three  different  years  in  three  ridges 

Suppose,  however,  for  example,  we  take  Cerise  Unique  Gera-  in  the  same  bed,  and  I  could  not  perceive  any  diffiNreBee. 

ninm  or  Shrubland  Pet  for  a  circular  bed ;  plant  among  these,  either  in  the  time  of  their  coming  up  or  flowering,  between 

if  not  too  exposed,  the  common  Pern  Pilix-mas.  so  that  the  the  three-year-old  seed  and   that  which  had   been  lately 

fronds  shall  partly  overshadow  the  cerise,  and  we  have  then  gathered.— AoKSS. 
a  varying  play  of  colour  from  the  shadow  of  the  Fern  fronds. 
Filix  fa^mina  browns  and  fades  too  early  in  direct  sunlight. 

Or  what  an  exquisite  group  might  thus  be  formed,  or,  better  ic'cixr  TmoiTQ 
■till,  in  the    conservatory    with  Shrubland   Pet,   Madame  ^^^    JJUVJto. 
Vaucher,  and  Adiantum  capillus- Veneris.     Combinations  of  Select  Orchidaceous  Plants.    By  Bobert  Warner  and 
the  various  shades  of  blue  and  white  are  beautiful,  but  B.  S.  "Williams.    Part  10. 
should  be  dashed  with  crimson  to  give  warmth.     Avoid  the  We  give  the  highest  praise  when  we  say  that  this  is  qjdbe 
conjunction  of  scarlet  and  yellow,  of  yellow  and  blue,  and  in  equal  to  any  of  its  predecessors.    It  has  portraits,  with  the 
every  case  let  there  be  at  least  one  plant  remarkable  for  the  usual  amount  of  history  and  cultural  directions,  of  Gala- 
beauty  of  its  foliage  occupying  a  central  position.     It  is  the  andra  Devoniana,  Epidendrum  Skinneri  superbnm,  Arp<K 
key  of  the  picture ;   on  it  the  eye  first  rests,  and  then  pbyllum  gigantcum,  and  Laslia  purpurata.    This  completes 
wanders  at  leisure  over  the  details.     Cannas,  Wigandias,  the  volume,  comprising  a  series  of  forty  plates,  and  is  de- 
Ferns,  large  plants  of  Centaurea  candidissima,  or  even  the  serving  of  a  place  not  only  in  the  librsjry  of  every  lover  ct 
great  variegated   Thistle,   and   the  Artichoke,  make  fine  gardening,  but  on  every  drawing-room  table.    We  are  veiy 
centre  plants :   no  doubt  your  experienced  readers  could  glad  to  see  the  announcement  at  the  conclusion  of  the  IB- 
sngf^est  many  others  equally  or  more  suitable.     Crimson,  troduction,  that  a  second  series  of  forty  plates,  fixrming  a 
cerise,   and  white,  and  purple   and   sulphur  yellow,   form  companion  volume,  is  preparing  for  issue  in  ten  parts. 
pleasing    combinations;   so   also   crimson    and    variegated 


Ba^m,  purple  and  white.     Generally  speaking  the  secondary 
colours  are  more  manageable  and  harmonise  best. 

I  will  not  weary  your  readers  with  further  detail :  no 
doubt  many  cf  thcra  have  ei  j  )yed  during  the  past  summer 
more  bi-autiful  combinations  of  colour  than  I  could  possibly 
suggest,  or  than  may  even  be  iound  in  the  catalogues  of 
^e  seedsmen,  in  which  may  be  discovered  not  only  scarlet 
-ind  yellow,  but  Perilla  and  Feverfew,  the  bassoon,  and  the 
nccolo.  I  may  add,  however,  that  my  most  successful  bed 
'ast  summer  was  a  pear-shaped  one,  edged  with  variegated 


The  Chrysanthemvm,  U$  History  and  CuUwre.     "Bj  J.  Salter, 
F.B.H.S.    Groombridge  &  Sons. 

Mb.  Salter,  of  the  Versailles  Nursery,  HammeiBiiiih.  hia 
been  known  for  about  thirty  years  as  a  spe<nal  and  mosi 
successful  cultivator  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  He  has  now 
published  a  volume  relative  to  this  his  chosen  flower.  It  is 
well  illustrated  with  portraits  of  model  Uooms ;  it  gives  an 
interesting  history  of  the  introduction  and  progxeaa  of  this 
fiorists*  flower,  and  ample  directions  for  its  oaltnre  and  train* 


Uyssum,  a  group  of  Imperial  crimson  Geranium  in  the    ing  as  standards,  as  pyramid^  aa  speeiaieiia^  and  te  oil 
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ttcnmn  I  PMBpoM  M  wen  as  the  Urge-flowere4  varieties  are 
ftiPly  ooDsidOTedi  and  the  Tolnme  amdudea  with  descriptive 
Bite,  anaoged  not  onlj  aooording  to  their  ooloars,  bat  alpha- 
batioaUy,  luid  pointiiig  oat  for  what  purpose  eaoh  variety 
it  eapeoially  suited. 

We  strongly  reoooimend  the  volame  to  our  readers*  and 
we  win  only  qaote  one  or  two  passages  tracing  the  progress 
of  the  flower  in  this  country. 

"The  first  6ond  fids  English  seedlings  were  raised  in 
Norfolk  by  Mr.  Short  and  Mr.  Freestone  nearly  thirty  years 
aga  Nonpareil.  Norfolk  Hero,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  a  few 
others,  were  the  pioneers.  About  the  same  time,  1836,  an 
amateur  in  Jersey  turned  his  attention  to  the  Cbrysanthe- 
nwm ;  having  no  doubt  received  some  plants  from  hts  French 
neighbours,  and  heard  of  their  success  in  saving  seed,  he 
was  mdnoed  to  attempt  it,  especially  as  the  Channol  Islands 
had  long  been  celebrated  for  the  production  of  seedling 
I^bats.  The  result  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  ezpecta- 
tioDi^  for  he  raised  upwards  of  five  hundred  seedling  Chry- 
santhemums, which  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Chandler,  of  the 
Vauxhall  Nursery.  There  are  many  persons  who  remember 
the  iclot  attending  his  annual  November  exhibitions,  espe- 
cialfy  when  the  Jersey  seedlings  became  known,  for  not 
only  were  the  flowers  more  beautifully  incurved,  but  many 
ware  more  double,  and  showed  far  greater  diversity  of  colour 
than  those  already  seen ;  among  them  were  Adventure. 
Beauty,  Calypso,  Celestial,  Champion,  Chancellor,  Countess, 
Defiance,  Eclipse,  Elegans,  Enchantress,  Formosum,  Goliah, 
BLero,  Imperial,  Invincible,  King,  Lucidum,  Magnet,  Mar- 
quis, Paragon,  Surprise,  and  Topaz.  Several  of  these  still 
remain  as  favourites  in  the  conservatory,  while  Beauty, 
Formosum,  and  Lucidum  are  found  in  most  prize  stands  of 
out  blooms. 

"  In  1838  the  author  took  up  his  residence  at  Versailles, 
near  Paris,  and  finding  the  climate  of  that  city  particularly 
suited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  he  imported 
from  England  all  the  Chinese  varieties,  besides  most  of  the 
Norfolk  and  Jersey  seedlings.  Shortly  afterwards  about 
250  good  French  sorts  were  added,  so  that  in  1840  this 
collection  numbered  between  300  and  400  varieties.  Upon 
looking  over  the  list  of  that  year,  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  were  more  than  thirty  with  incurved  fiorets  or  petals, 
and  nearly  all  of  tliese  were  obtained  since  1830.  In  1843 
seedlinga  began  to  be  raised  in  the  Nursery  at  Versailles, 
and  the  first  fruits  of  many  succeeding  years  of  labour 
were  in 

**  1844.  Annie  Salter,  Madame  Foggi,  and  Queen  of  the 
Yellows. 

•*  1846.  Cyclops,  Fleur  de  Marie,  and  Nancy  de  Sermet. 

"1847.  Queen  of  England,  which  is  acknowledged  by  all 
exhibitors  of  cut  blooms  to  be,  both  as  regards 
size  and  perfection  of  form,  the  finest  Chrysan- 
themum extant. 

"About  twenty  years  ago  the  Chrysanthemum  took  its 
place  among  exhibition  flowers.  The  first  public  show  of 
out  blooms  was  held  at  Stoke  Newington  in  1846;  this 
society  is  the  oldest  in  England,  and  its  annual  exhibitions 
are  still  among  the  most  attractive  in  the  metropolis.  Of 
late  years  many  similar  societies  have  been  established,  and 
at  the  present  time  there  are  no  less  than  twelve  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  London,  besides  many  others  scattered 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country." 

"In  1846  a  new  era  commenced  in  the  history  of  the 
Chrysanthemum,  for  at  that  time  Mr.  Fortune  brought 
firom  China  two  sinaU-flowering  varieties,  known  as  'The 
Chusan  Daisy  and  Chinese  Minimum.'  These  were  similar 
in  size  to  those  now  called  Liliputians,  and  were  probably 
varieties  from  the  true  C.  indicum  of  Linnssus,  or  Matricaria 
japonica  of  Kocmpfer,  a  plant  of  which  (as  previously  noticed) 
grew  in  1764  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Chelsea.  These 
would  in  all  probability  have  shared  the  fate  of  their  prede- 
cessor had  they  remained  in  England,  for  although  Mr. 
Fortune  admired  them  in  Chusan,  they  were  eonsidered  too 
■mall  and  insignificant  for  English  taste.  The  Frendi 
opinion  of  them,  however,  was  far  different,  for  immediately 
upon  their  introduction  in  1847  into  the  already  well-known 
ooDection  at  Versailles,  the  little  Chusan  Daisy  became  a 
finponrite.  From  these  two  varieties  have  sprung  all  the 
Pompons  now  in  cultivation.    Chinese  Minimum  was  a  dark 


double  flower,  and  produced  but  little  seed;  while  the  oth«; 
with  its  daisy-like  semi-double  flowers,  seeded  freely  th# 
first  year,  and  the  result  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  ec« 
pectations;  the  seedling  flowers  being  more  double  thaa 
the  originsl*  and  from  their  compactness  and  resemblance 
to  a  rosette,  received  the  name  of  'pompon,'  and  were 
called  Pompon  Biioo,  P.  Chapeau  Bouge,  P.  La  Liliputienne^ 
P.  Le  Nain  Beb^,  P.  Petit  Poucet,  and  P.  Tom  Pouce." 


GARDEN  PESTS. 
The  gardener  is,  in  one  respect,  the  most  unfortunate  of 
men,  for  he  has  enemies  in  the  earth,  on  the  earth,  and 
under  the  earth.  No  wonder,  then,  that  one  of  his  mosll 
frequent  inquiries  is.  How  am  I  to  get  rid  of  such  and  suoh 
a  pest  ? 

Haying  myself,  in  addition  to  the  ordinarv  number  of 
enemies,  an  extraordinary  number  in  the  shape  of  birds,  I 
was  induced  this  spring  to  try  Mr.  £ivers*s  plan  of  protect- 
ing Plum  trees  by  worsted.  I  had  the  more  faith  in  this 
remedy  from  having  often  used  it  for  protecting  Gooseberry 
bushes  from  sparrows  in  winter.  I  cannot,  however,  say 
that  it  has  answered  my  expectations  with  Plums.  The 
worsted  was  very  carefully  wound  round  the  trees,  and  the 
meshes  were  only  about  a  foot  square;  but  while  the  trees 
in  an  angle  near  the  house  were  left  untouched,  those  further 
off  were  almost  entirely  stripped.  Leaf-buds,  as  well  ae 
flower-buds,  were  eaten,  and  the  trees  no  doubt  were  ae 
much  injured  as  though  they  had  been  over-pruned. 

For  another  enemy,  the  aphis,  I  have  tried  many  things* 
but  find  nothing  better  than  the  quassia  water  and  soft 
soap,  as  recommended  both  by  Mr.  Rivers  and  Mr.  Pearson. 
Neither  this  mixture,  however,  nor  any  other,  will  super- 
Fcio  the  necessity  of  constant  vigilance.  In  fact  daily  wateh- 
fulness  and  syringing  with  water  must  still  remain  our  sheei 
anchors. 

As  to  ants,  neither  the  arsenic  and  treacle  recommended 
by  Mr.  Pearson,  nor  the  arsenic  and  sugar,  &c.,  recommended 
by  others,  have  ever  proved  of  the  slightest  use.  The  ante 
are  not  attracted  by  the  mixtures,  and  their  eyes  probably 
see  distinctly  the  grains  of  arsenic,  which  to  us  appear  as  an 
impalpable  powder.  I  try  to  diminish  their  numbers  in  my 
orchard-house  by  disturbing  them  in  their  haunts,  and  con^ 
tinually  pouring  down  boiling  water,  but  they  seem  to  in- 
crease as  rapidly  as  the  boiling  water  kills  them. — G.  S. 


TEITOMA  GUANDIS. 


Bt  this  time  there  are  few  who  are  not  acquainted  with. 
what  one  may  call  the  grandeur  of  Tritoma  uvaria  glauces- 
cens,  which  as  a  decorative  plant  in  August  aud  September* 
and  even  on  to  the  middle  of  October,  has  few  or  no  equale 
among  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  It  is  equally  effective 
when  used  either  in  long-continued  lines  or  vla  aingle  speci- 
mens in  mixed  borders.  Any  one  who  saw  the  splendid 
masses  of  this  plant  which  Mr.  Lees  had  this  year  at  Tyn- 
ningham  in  his  mixed  borders,  cannot  fail  to  have  been 
struck  with  the  effect  produced. 

Tritoma  grandis  is  a  plant  but  very  little  known,  but  one 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  a  great  favourite  when  once  its  merits 
are  found  out.  It  is  a  stronger  grower  than  T.  uvaria,  bui 
its  great  merit  consists  in  its  commencing  to  bloom  when 
the  other  favourite  is  past.  For  several  years  past  we  have 
had  it  here  in  great  beauty  till  the  end  of  December.  Last 
year  I  cut  basketfuls  of  it  for  decorative  purposes  the  day 
before  Christmas,  and  this  year  it  is  equally  fine  and  late. 
In  colour  it  is  much  the  came  as  T.  uvaria,  but  throws  its 
immense  spikes  up  to  the  height  of  nearly  6  feet  some timea» 
and  not  unfrequently  it  throws  out  smaller  lateral  spikes 
from  the  main  stem. 

With  Tritoma  grandis  and  uvaria,  this  beautiful  genus 
may  be  had  in  full  beauty  for  at  least  five  months. 

There  have  been  great  complaints  about  Tritoma  uvaria 
being  diseased,  or  having  become  degenerated  in  England. 
I  have  observed  no  signs  of  anything  of  the  sort  in  Scotland; 
and  my  opinion  is  that  in  many  cases  the  plants  ai*e  starved 
in  poor  hungry  soils,  and  that  such  is  as  much  the  cause  of 
degeneracy  as  anything  else.    They  like  liberal  culture,  and 
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delight  in  deeply  wrought  soil,  with  plenty  of  leaf  mould  or 
weU  rotted  dang,  and  a  rather  moist  soil  is  better  for  them 
than  one  dry  aod  gravelly. 

Clnmps  of  Pampas  Grass,  edged  with  Tritoma  grandis, 
would  be  very  striking  in  suitable  positions.  The  flowers  of 
the  one  would  show  off  the  other  with  g^eat  effect,  and  they 
both  flower  at  the  same  season,  and  delight  in  very  much 
the  same  sort  of  soil.    The  outline  of  such  a  dump  would  be 


devoid  of  that  which  may  be  termed  dumpinesa,  and  ontiutt 
account  would  not  be  so  likely  to  offena  the  eve  of  thMe 
who  have  set  their  hearts  against  all  formally  fiued  doiqiB 
in  any  position  whatever.  However,  I  am  aoze  Tritoma 
grandis  will  give  satisfaction  to  all  who  are  reouired  to  cat 
flowers  by  the  basketful  after  the  middle  of  October,  and 
will  well  repay  any  extra  attention  devoted  to  it. — ^D.  l^ox- 
SON. — {SeoUish  Oardener,) 


THE  MODERN  PEACH-PRIHraE.  No.  8. 


"  Habdlt  any  matter  is  of  such  importance  in  Peach-prun- 
ing as  a  right  knowledge  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  the 
shoots.  I'hat  they  differ  widely  is  certain,  therefore  any 
instraotion  on  this  point  must 
be  founded  on  some  common 
principles  before  it  can  be  of 
real  value.  Even  the  prac- 
tised pruner  is  instinctively 
guided  by  certain  well  esta- 
blished rules  in  his  selection 
or  rejection  of  the  coming 
season's  wood,  but  these  rules 
are  the  result  of  longer  ex- 
perience than  usually  hap- 
pens to  the  amateur.  The 
almost  entire  absence  of  any 
classification  of  Peach  shoots 
in  the  works  of  the  older 
writers  was  an  essential  defect, 
and  rendered  much  of  their 
excellent  teaching  practically 
useless.  Possibly  this  was 
owing,  in  a  gpreat  measure,  to 
the  paucity  of  illustrations 
common  in  those  days,  for 
without  such  invaluable  aids 
it  seems  simply  impossible 
even  now  to  attempt  any  pro- 
fitable instruction. 

Modem  practice,  indeed,  by 
a  species  of  reaction,  has 
rather  erred  on  the  side  of 
copious  illustration  joined  to 
minute  de^^ail ;  but  the  result 
has  been  good,  the  amateur 
has  largely  profited  thereby, 
and  this  alone  would  have 
amply  justified  the  new  me- 
thod. 

There  is,  then,  no  classifi- 
cation of  Peach  shoots  of  any 
value  till  we  take  up  Professor 
Dubreuil's  late  work  on  the 
general  subject  of  fruit  cul- 
ture. Taking,  then,  this  high 
authority  for  our  basis,  we 
can  the  more  readily  approach 
this  interesting  portion  of  our 
subject. 

Under  M.  DubreuiFs  system 
all  shoots  ai-e  divided  into  six 

distinct  classes.  After  careful  consideration  this  number 
has  been  extended  to  eight,  and  the  whole  has  been  re- 
arranged in  two  divisions.  The  first  four  classes  are  mainly 
found  in  long  pruning,  while  the  remaining  four,  though 
occurring  also  in  that  system,  are  principally  to  be  found  in 
close- pruning,  and  especially  in  all  orchard-house  work. 
This  division  is  also  convenient  for  reference.  Every  type 
of  shoot  which  occurs  in  ordinary  cases  will  be  found  ranged 
under  one  or  other  division.  To  show  the  unaccountable 
neglect  into  which  this  matter  had  fallen,  it  will  be  enough 
to  mention  that  new  names  have  been  given  t6  several  of 
the  classes,  which,  though  well  known  to  pruners,  had  no 
."ecognised  nomenclature.  These  names  have  been  added 
mder  the  sanction  of  the  best  authority,  while  the  shoots 
Hemselves  have  been  carefully  drawn  from  nature  by  prac- 
'■ed  h«uds.    They  possess  the  additional  value  of  being 


Fig.  1. 
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now  engraved  for  the  first  time  of  the  natural  dimenaioiiB,  by 
which  means  they  can  be  mudi  more  readily  dialdngoidbiedL 

l8T  DinSION  OF  PEACH  SHOOTS. 

I.  The  Wood  Shoot.— J?%.1, 
is  the  wood  shoot  of  the  pmest 
type;  momaau  d  bait,  of  Do- 
breuiL  I'his  is  a  vigorous  dass, 
and  indicates  either  a  very 
early  stage  of  development,  or, 
if  found  in  the  case  of  older 
trees,  rather  a  superfluous 
amount  of  sap.  It  is  depicted 
with  the  leaf-buds  just  elon- 
gating under  the  influence  of 
the  continuous  movement  of 
the  ascending  sap,  exerdsing 
^  an  almost  mechanical  pressure 
at  their  axils.  Under  the 
powerful  influences  of  light 
and  heat,  in  a  short  time  eadi 
of  these  buds  will  become  a 
green  shoot  provided  with 
leaves,  which,  elaborating  the 
B  ■)<  I  ^ap,  will  speedily  augment  the 

dimensions  of  the  whole,  both 
in  length  and  in  breadth.  This 
dass  of  shoots  is  common  on 
'B  young  and  growing  trees. 
When  it  occurs  as  an  exten- 
sion, it  is  €tt  better  to  en- 
deavour, by  judidoua  summer- 
stopping  of  the  buds  a,  a,  a,  as 
they  lengthen  into  shoots,  to 
make  them  fruit-bearing^  and 
then  little  or  no  shortening-in 
of  the  extension  will  be  needed 
at  the  winter  pruning.  The 
tree  will  thus  ^am  much.  A 
contrary  practice  will  end  in 
producing  other  wood  shoots 
of  No.  1  daas,  arising  from 
the  buds  ▲,  A,  ▲.  Whenever 
this  unfortunate  circumstance 
occurs,  ^en  these  wood  shoots 
should  be  cut  very  short  back 
to  try  for  finit  again.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  supposed  that 
this  class  of  shoot  should  be 
laid-in  for  bearing  pnrpoeea 
Fiff.  2.  at  the  winter  pruning.    It  is 

naturally  a  long  shoot,  and  has 
occasionally  some  feeble  blossom-buds  near  its  extremifT; 
which  are  valueless.  At  the  lowest  ▲  (at  the  junction  of  the 
one  and  two-year-old  wood),  we  perceive  a  wood*bu^  whidi. 
will  probably  become  a  short,fruit-bearing  spur. 

2.  The  Fbuit  Shoot.  Bameau  d  fruU  pnpMmmt  dU, 
Dubreuil. — Fig.  2,  is  a  type  of  the  ordinary  mit-bearing 
shoot.  This  shoot  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  long-pmning 
style.  The  blossom-buds  at  b.  b,  b,  are  all  double,  and  have 
a  leaf-bud  between  them.  Sometimes  th^  occur  as  a  dngU 
blossom-bud  and  a  single  leaf-bud.  This  formataan  is  euj 
to  manage  and  is  variously  treated.  Sometimes  the  shooi 
itf  laid-in  at  full  length,  a  reprehensiUe  praotioe  ezoept  in 
the  case  of  exhausted  trees  where  leavea  prin<!ipaUy  aie 
wanted,  and  sometimes,  being  cut  badi:  to  wmt  10  lndiei» 
it  is  partially  disbudded,  which  seems  a  waate  of  matnH*^ 
This  dass,  however,  will  bear  mndi  inptveatment^  cUrfif 
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ntaat  wHb  mi^  group  of  bloMom-badi. 

rsa   Mizac   Sboot  o^.  S),  Bommm  mwta,  Dnbreoil. 

a  okM  nrtakei  of  tha  oWacters  of  Nob.  1  utd  2,  | 

g  Uie  leaf-biids  of  the  for- 

>i]|j  frequraitl;  donbled), 

una  way  np,   and  then 

ing  into  the  froit-bear- 

oupB  peculiar  to  Xo.  2.  It 

>tea   a  stronger   crowth 

oUsB  No.  i,  and  is  pro- 
due  to  a  rertioal  position 

le   npper   side   of   loote 

h,oiui  eitenaion  of  Bome 

Cree.    Pprhaps  a,  cold  wet 

J,  abruptly  succeeded  by 

I  Bun  bus  altered  ita  cha- 

'    and    Dan  Bed    blosiom- 

to  be  produced  high  up 

lOot.  Tbeae  changea  are, 

>er,  Bubji-ct  to  tawa  Dot 

ell  eiplained.  Tbis  cloas 

ea  careful  aummer  hand' 

dad  is  more  difficult  to 
than    No.  2.      At  the 

r    season  if   it    present 

jpearauce  here  shown,  it 

.   be  well   to   cut   it   in 

Lhort.  and  thus  divide  it. 

it  it  long   BO  aa  to  bear 

leed.  long  praning,  and 

t  be  reoornm  ended  here. 

eitenaion  it  ia,  howerer, 

ent. 

'hi  Gbobb  Shoot  (fi^.  i), 

umd,  Dubreuil. — This  is 

;eroaa  class,  and  it  should 

be  permitted  to  appear 

i  aa  an  eitenBion.     It  is 

lented   of   the   ordinary 

leaa,  but   frequently  be- 

1    very    much   stronger. 

it  are  developed  laterals 

nmer  growth,  which  are 
"amticip^i"     (literally 

Lture    shoots),     by    the 

h.  Theae  aummer  la- 
are    the     bugbear    of 

close    prunora.    for    on.  j^     j 

careful  management   or 

rise  dopeads  the  character  of  their  work.     We  notice 

be  teatVbuda  A  are  generally  not  ao  p[4nuneiiC  aa  in 


oImb  1 1  and  on  the  Utendi,  is  the  MM  of  Uutt  on  the  ri^t, 
the  leaf-buda  are  double  and  well  pUo«d  at  the  inaertion  of 
the  lateral  on  the  parent  aboot,  aad  therafbre  no  bUnk  spaoA 
will  appear  when  tbMO  latemla  are  tnuuEormed  into  fridt- 
bearera.  In  the  oaae  of  tbo  lalU 
hand  lateral,  however,  tiwM 
two  leaf-buda  are  auspidooelj 
diatant,  and  the  dormant  bod 
Tiaible  at  the  base  cannot  be 
depended  on,  and  if  not  de- 
veloped daring  the  enaoing 
season  probably  never  will  be. 
This  is  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Peach,  therefore  the  rigbt- 
hanid  lateral  is  of  miudi 
greater  value  than  tbe  left- 
hand  one.  At  B  B  we  notioe 
flMble  bloMom-buda.  with  a 
terminal  bud,  c.  These  la- 
teral Tai7  considerably  in 
siie,  of  coune.  In  mid-Fruoe 
tbey  become  independoit 
iboota  and  able  to  bear, 
owing  to  the  growth  made 
under  those  fiivonrable  oon- 
ditions.  No.  4  should  be 
checked  whenever  not  need- 
ed. It  is  known  by  ita  ereet 
charaoter,  darker  colour,  and 
well-developed  leavei,  and 
sbonld  be  stopped  to  abont 
2  inches  when  it  baa  made 
abont  6  inches  of  growth.  It 
will  then  divide  into  two 
weaker  shoots  of  some  olaes 
or  other,  generally  of  No.  1, 
and  become  manageable.  The 
mdieipit,  or  premature  ahoota, 
require  a  chapt«r  to  them- 
selvea,  and  wilt  be  farther  dia- 
cussed  when  we  come  to  clo«e- 
pmning. 
Theae 

easily  paaaea  i 

cording      to 

Nn.  2  ia  the  highest  ortfanlaa- 

tion  of  couiae,  and  No.  3  a 
«     ^  class  only  of  a  mixed  aharac- 

ter.  More  need  not  bo  aaid  at 
present  on  thia  head,  aa  theae  shoots  will  have  to  be  referred 
to  continually. — T.  C.  BBioJLirT,  Siebmond  Hotua,  OuMiuay. 


'    olaBsea     have 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WBEK. 


4  OABDCH. 

1  present  dry  weather  ia  particularly  favourable  for 
latrnction  of  weeds,  and  it  ahonld  be  remembered  that 
tstrojing  of  one  weed  now  is  destroying  what  would 
y  be  the  parent  of  many.  The  :;ame  may  be  aaid  of 
s.  Beans,  enrth-up  the  early  cropa,  and  where  they 
)ut  in  the  ground  in  the  end  of  last  year  they  should 
;  betwepn  with  a  fort.  Make  another  sowing.  Coali- 
.  raise  the  band-glasaes  and  loosen  the  soil  between 
»nts.  and  aftervards  give  them  a  good  Bo:J:iQg  with 
0  water.  Cacuttibtrs,  the  joang  plants  intended  for 
dges  to  bo  stopped  and  repotted  if  they  require  it. 
:le  the  plants  in  the  frames  early  in  the  afternoon, 
lUt  up.  Water  liberally  round  the  aides  of  the  ftame 
the  heat  of  the  day  dries  the  BoiL  Lettuces,  water 
rly  ones  if  necdasary.  and  pldnt  out  some  of  the  planta 
in  the  frames,  Melont,  the  plants  very  often  ahow 
two  fruit  at  an  early  period  of  their  growth,  Uieae 
be  picked  off,  as  they  would  prevent  the  swelling  off 
lors.  The  vines  ahould  first  nearly  fill  the  fnunea, 
en  several  fruit  ahould  be  impregnated  at  one  time, 
dr  and  water  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather 
e  beat  of  the  bed.    F*a*,  make  another  sowing  of  two 


or  three  different  kinds,  according  to  the  consumptioit 
Fotaioa,  hoe  between  the  early  crops  aa  aoon  as  tbey  are 
above  ground.  Where  oircumatanoes  have  prevented  the 
planting  of  the  main  oropa,  it  should  be  done  at  the  earlieat 
opportunity.  BcarUt  fliMiiwri,  the  firat  crop  may  now  be 
aown  in  boiea,  which  may  be  placed  in  any  of  the  forcing- 
honses.  Turaipi,  where  there  are  iiny  growing  in  frames 
they  will  require  watering  in  dry  weather,  which  will  pre- 
vent them  &om  becoming  hot  and  hard.  Spinach,  make 
another  sowing,  attend  to  the  thinning  of  the  early  crops. 
Continue  to  trench  into  the  soil  all  refuse  vegetable  matter, 
aa  advised  in  former  calendars,  a  practice  vrhioh  cann,ot  be 
too  much  inaiated  on.  It  is  better  to  do  so  at  once  than  to 
lay  it  in  heaps  in  the  rubbish-ground,  where  it  not  only 
loses  its  most  fertilising  properties,  but  poiBona  the  air  by 
the  gaeaa  evolved  in  decomposition:  whereas  if  trenched  into 
the  ground  at  once,  and  more  particularly  if  accompanied 
by  a  portion  of  charred  material,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
ammonia  will  be  retained  in  the  soil,  till  again  taken  op  in 
combination  with  water  by  the  roots  of  tbe  plants. 
ntun  HAXDMii- 
See  that  plontationa  of  Strawherriea  are  free  from  weed*. 
Those  plants  that  have  bMn  forced  may  now  be  .planted  in 
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gfemd  tiioronghly  prepK«d  'by  fawnehing  and  manaiiiis' — 
■9  m  raws  S  foet  apwi  uid  1  foot  Kcnnder  in  the  roirs,  uid 
—tied  oocosioDKl^  •hoold  the  -weather  pro*«  dry.  By 
■Mmtion  to  thi«  eftrlj  sod  ■bmfr  ranneTs  may  ba  obtained, 
w^kleh  will  form  atrong  aad  wtitl-matured  plaota  io  tarly 
■■taino,  leaving' tiiem  ample  time  for  rest  before  the  forcing 
neeen  oommenoei.  BiamliM  jrequeiitly  grafts,  remoTing 
•M  every  occasion  the  wild  eliootfl.  Search  for  and  destroy 
•■terpillaTB  which  fVequently  commit  serioug  injury  to  the 
j|«aiia>  Bhoote.  CoiitJnoe  moderately  the  disbudding  of 
PotheB,    Nectarines,    and   Apricots.      When    Tines   have 

^hed  BOffieieotly  to  dtatingnish  the  irnit-bearing  shoots, 
ell  snperflnona  ones  be  immediately  removed.  The 
blsMOm  of  Peacfaee  and  Nectarines  is  so  thicX  that  I  should 
■Bftl^eit  the  propriety  of  removing  a  portion,  but  perhaps  it 
vaj  be  eaid.  Let  as  wait  and  see  what  frost  will  do,  as  it 
■MBia  very  moch  inclined  to  postpone  its  depaiture. 

VLOWSK  O  ABU  IK. 

The  flower-beds  should  be  dug  and  fully  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  usual  snmmer  plants  some  time  previous  to 
Ranting.  Finish,  if  not  already  done,  the  pruning  of  those 
■Drnmer  Boses  which  were  left  unpruned  fur  the  purpose  of 
ratording  their  bloom.  Insects,  especially  the  green  fly  and 
Soae  caterpillar,  will  now  be  making  their  appearance 
amongst  the  Boses.  Fay  due  attention  tj:!  Ten-week  Stocks, 
Aetere,  and  Uarigolde.  If  not  already  done,  hardy  annuals 
■hould  be  sown  after  the  first  shower,  and  do  not  forget 
plenty  of  Kignonette,  the  fragrance  of  which  will  alwayn 
render  it  a  favourite. 


See  that  climbers  and  all  plants  of  rambling  habit  ha 
dne  attention  tn  r^pu-xl  to  stopping,  water,  &c.     Camelli 
(braed  into  wood  shonld  have  a  trifling  check  as  soon  aa  t 
jmong  leaves  hava  attained  tbeir  full  size.     This  is  best  i 
oomplished  by  diminishing  the  supnly  of  water  at  the  roi 
Continae,  however,  to  shade  and  I'vringe  morning  end  eve 
inc.     Klai^oDiums  and   Calceolarias  must  be  kept  moist 
Bad  free  from  the  green  fly.     A  few  cuttings  of  the  iirat 
may  be  pnt  in  for  autumn  flowering.     Syringe  oecasioually 
Caniellias,  Bhododendrons,  and  Indian  Azaleas  after  flower- 
lug,  and  ahada  from  the  affects  of  bright  suaahine.  ContinuQ 
ko  pot  off  Dohlia*- 

See  that  growing  Orchida  have  due  attention  as  regards 
■hading  and  atmospherio  moisture.  Recently  imported. 
Oiehids  require  vtry  cantiont  treatment.  Water  is  out  of 
tlte  qnestion  here,  they  will  rot  directly.  A  mnderatf- 
temperatare  should  be  used;  60°  will  suffice  at  flrst.  anct 
ocMDing  out  of  darkness  they  should  have  a  very  m-dii- 
rate  amount  of  light.  Attend  to  training  the  shoots  ol' 
stove  twiners  as  they  advance,  and  do  not  allow  them  to 
become  entangled  before  giving  tliem  attention  ;  aUo  attend 
to  the  training  and  stopping  of  other  plants,  and  afford  free, 
growing  subjects  plenty  of  pot  room,  AcliimeDes  and 
Oloiinios,  filling  their  pots  with  roots,  will  xnjoy  an  oecB~ 
eional  watering  with  weak  manure-water,  Repot  aad  pro- 
pagate Begonias.  Persevere  in  keeping  down  insects  wluch, 
if  allowed,  will  now  progress  with  great  rapidity. 

All  that  can  safely  ba  dona  in  the  way  of  hardening  off 
■took  preparatory  to  its  being  planted  out  is  to  give  as  much 
Mr  as  circumstances  will  admit  without  iu,iuring  the  plants, 
and  to  place  Cali;eo1arias  and  the  stjungest  Verbenas  in  turl 
pita,  where  they  can  ba  securely  protected  at  night  and 
•holterod  from  drying  winds;  and  snch  things,  ir hen  removed 
to  cold  pits  should  he  planted  in  light  soil,  which  will  save 
trouble  iu  watering,  and  be  much  hotter  for  the  plants  than 
keeping  thi'm  confined  in  small  pots.  Tender  annuals  tbn;. 
have  been  raided  In  heat  stiould  be  pricked  ont  in  light  soil, 
nnder  glass,  in  order  to  Ikave  them  atroag  before  planting- 
eat  time. — W.  Keanb, 


young  plants,  as  a  reminder  to  aluga  that  tfaer  en  >rt 
wanted.  As  yet  they  have  not  shown  themsslves  mnoh  thb 
season.  Thelong  winter  has  either  killed  many  or  made  thai 

tnrrow  deeper ;  but  if  the  latter,  we  may  expect  the  warmth 
Io  bring  them  to  the  surface,  to  afford  some  eiereiee  Ibr 
watchfulness.  The  best  method  for  keeping  them  away  if 
constant  surface  stirring.  The  best  baits  for  enticing  loto 
cf  them  to  congregate  are  greased  cabhaeo  leaves  and  a 
Bmnll  handful  of  brewer's  graiot ;  bat  to  ca'eh  them  wtwB 
t.hua  luiuriating  you  nrnst  go  to  the  leave*  and  gnuns  witti 
u  lantern  when  other  people  are  in  bed.  9ome  of  the  b«t 
kitchen -garden  cropping  we  ever  saw  waa  at  Bicton;  \nt, 
than,  who  ever  caught  Mr.  Barnes  asleep  ?  We  have  hend  a 
tale  of  one  of  his  young  men.  who  was  resolve  d  to  have  tlta 
lionour  of  awakening  the  veteran, actually  sitting  up  until  tha 
short  hour  had  struck,  and  then  on  calling  him  being  diM0»> 
ntad  with  the  reply.  "  1  have  juet  got  my  ooat  to  pnt  tm.' 
Few  men  possess  snch  an  iron  oonstitntion.  and  even  ha  ml^ 
he  unequal  to  such  wear  and  tear  now.  Gardens,  however, 
will  soon  toll  a  tale  if  managed  entirely  by  sii-o'clock  men. 
Watered  Caiilifiowers  under  band-lights  with  maanM 
water.  Cut  pretty  well  the  last  of  those  that  were  grown  is 
largish  pots  in  -inter  i  but  now  Broccoli  is  coming  in  fre^, 
and,  therefore,  we  can  do  very  well  till  tha  first  nnJer  g^tatm 
come  in.  Planted-out  more,  and  pricked  out  those  spriag- 
Bown,  From  this  time  until  the  middle  of  July  we  geners^ 
BOW  a  pinch  of  seed  every  fortnight,  as  we  find  it  be»t  to 
plant  often  and  but  few  at  a  time,  in  order  to  secure  a  ecn- 
atont  supply  of  fine  jounR  heads.  Tha  larger  spring  plant- 
ing afiorda  plenty  for  pickling,  &c.  To  avoid  plaj-nng  Kidn^ 
Beans  in  vineries,  ic,  cleared  a  part  of  a  pit,  where  there  i« 
a  hot-wator  pipe,  and  top-dressed  the  pots  with  old  Uulh' 
room-dung,  and  then  plunged  the  pots  in  a  bed  of  leaves,  W 
iis  to  lessen  watering.  The  roots  may  run  in  the  leavea  as 
they  like.  Sowed  also  a  lot  in  fonr-inoh  pots,  part  of  wbiA, 
when  the  plants  are  etubby  and  the  points  picked  out,  wDI 
be  plantsd  in  earth  in  a  similar  pot,  and  put  in  an  esrth-plt 
with  protection  in  serere  weather.  Sowed,  also,  a  border  tar 
the  first  crop  out  of  doors.  Cleared  moat  of  the  Biadishea 
from  tlie  Carrot-frame  to  giva  air  end  light  to  the  latt«. 
Prielted-ijfl'  Cillery  into  boies  and  pots  j  did  tha  same  wiOi 
Chilis,  Capsicums,  Ac.  Banked-up  Cucamber-frame^  Harf- 
encd-cff  Potatoes  in  frames  that  we  may  ahortly  use  the 
glass  for  other  purpoeea.  Planted  some  more  Ehubarb,  and 
divided  that  wliioh  had  been  forced  in  the  Mnahroom-hoiwe. 
If  Kliuharb  seed  is  now  sown  in  wall-stirred  rich  soil  it  wiD 
make  strong  roots  by  tha  autumn.  Plenty  of  Rhubarb,  Bern- 
kale,  and  Asparagus  in  winter,  with  eoma  hlanobed  Swediah 
Turnip-topa,  enahls  tha  gardener  to  give  a  vmriety.  Suthed 
down  the  last  piecd  of  a  Muahroom-bed,  which  we  will  have 
in  the  house  this  season.  For  this  bed  we  osed  sods  llindi 
thick,  the  grass  side  downwards,  and  a  little  loam  in  tha 
interstices  and  scattered  over  alL  We  have  done  so  often 
before,  and  though  the  produce  was  goi>d,  we  did  not  think 
the  crops  were  finer  than  from  soiling  over  in  the  onul 
way.  Our  lest  summer's  bed  under  the  thatched  shed,  open 
on  one  side,  is  i^ven  now  doing  well  It  was  mostly  on- 
covered  in  winter,  and  we  wore  wheeling  the  remiuns  o«ii 
for  flowor-beds.  but  we  tliought  the  spawn  was  snfficieitlx 
fresh  to  do  more  wort,  A  part,  therefore,  was  cleared  M 
the  surface,  watered  with  manure  water  at  about  75',  and 
covered  over  with  dry  hav  and  a  little  litter,  and  now  it  !■ 
white  until  Mushrooms,  The  bulk  cf  that  bed  wa«  mad* 
with  stubble  and  litter,  with  a  oaaing  of  droppinga  on  aa 
Burf.ioe,  It  is  of  no  iiae,  therefore,  being  so  eic^isively  par- 
ticular about  materialii.  We  like  droppings  from  tha  hMM 
and  a  portion  of  litter  best. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 


Cut  lots  of  Asparagus,  the  warm  rains  having  bronght  i>' 
mp  test  and  tender.  What  was  plan'.ed  lately  ia  also  comini; 
>!•   — >it      ""^r"'    ujm"   -o^e^  -nd  "bar"-''  'efnse  over  all  thu 


Proceeded  with  tying  and  nailing  out  of  doore.  ^awann 
rains  have  given  a  start  to  Strawberries,  which  Ira  begin- 
niiig  to  show.  Those  in  pots  are  now  doing  wtsll,  and  awell- 
ing  and  ripening  freely.  When  much  is  dona  in  that  way, 
a  Stiawberry.house  should  be  provided  for  them.  In  vinanM 
&c.,  where  the  roof  ia  nearly  covered  with  foliage,  the  Sbaw- 
berry  plants  will  swell  their  fruit,  when  set  claewhere,  lot 
they  will  neither  have  the  oolonr  nor  the  fiaToor  of  thoM 
exposed  to  the  full  action  of  the  ann.  Wa  are  often  ■(» 
plussed  what  to  do  with  tbeni,  to  a*  to  keep  up  a  good  ena- 
eeesion  at  this  aeason,  the  honaea  wbara  there  ia  haat 
getting  too  shaded  and  crowded  for  them,  and  ahelvai  at 


i^cll  li,U6i.] 


JOVMSXL  OF  HO&YIOULTCrSB  AUD  COTTAaS  aABDBXBB. 


tilt  iMAk  of  pit8»  whate  CuoQinben,  Melona.  and  Beaea  are 
gMwiag  being  rather  too  danp*  eren  with  a  little  air  on  all 
night. 

We  notioe  what  la  8a*d  of  Umd  StroMherri^  at  page  304, 
mmI  ao  fiur  endorse  '*  W.  T/s  *'  remarks.  It  is  maeh  the 
■atet  plan  to  take  ronners  from  plants  that  have  bloomed. 
In  early  forcing  many  plants  oome  blind  owing  to  the  bud 
baJng  starred  by  exeeesive  dryness,  or  rotted  by  an  excess 
of  moisture.  In  all  snch  cases  the  plants  will  bloom  well 
anoogh  if  planted  out,  and  often  ^ive  a  crop  in  the  autamn. 
Those  that  never  had  a  flower-bad,  bat  show  strong-pointed, 
iterp-angled  shoots,  had  better  be  thrown  away.  Some- 
times, however,  on  marking  such  plants  we  have  found 
them  become  fruitful  the  following  season.  It  is*  best,  how- 
eivcr,  as  we  have  several  times  remarked,  to  choose  runnera 
from  fruitful  plants.  Plants  that  are  barren  are  generally 
mooh  stronger-growing  than  the  fruitful  ones,  and  produce 
stronger  and  earlier  runners,  and  unless  precautions  are 
taken  these  will  be  apt  to  be  taken  off  or  layered  by  an  in- 
experienced workman. 

One  other  fact  we  may  mention.  Owing  to  the  dryness 
last  summer,  our  plants  of  British  Queen  were  very  small, 
so  much  so,  that  we  put  three  plants  into  a  seven-inch  pot, 
Arming  them  at  equal  distances  round  the  side  of  the  pot 
Several  persons  noticed  these  plants  in  winter  and  spring, 
they  were  so  weak,  and  we  were  not  very  hopeful  of  them  our- 
selves. They  aro,  however,  doing  remarkably  well,  throwing 
op  large  broad  trusses  of  bloom  and  fruit,  and  the  foliage  is 
so  strong  that  we  have  bent  it  a  little  over  the  pot  to  give 
more  room  to  the  flower-trusses.  Such  small  plants,  if  the 
bnds  are  well  ripened,  often  do  wonders,  and  beat  larger 
plants  if  not  equally  well  ripened. 

Plantcd-out  Melons  in  a  frame  and  pit,  the  latter  heated 
by  hot  water.  In  both  cases  the  space  appropriated  to  soil 
is  about  24  inches  wide,  and  the  same  in  depth.  We  find 
this  quite  su£Scient  for  a  bed  5  or  6  feet  in  width.  We  have 
several  complaints  of  scorching  and  injury  from  steam  owing 
to  the  shallowness  of  the  frames.  Our  frames  are  shallow, 
from  9  to  11  inches  deep  in  front,  and  from  14  to  18  inches 
deep  at  back.  To  save  labour,  as  soon  ns  the  hotbed  settles 
and  the  heat  rises,  and  the  top  material  is  sweet,  we  take 
the  above- sized  trench  out  of  the  centre  and  lay  the  soil 
back  and  front,  placing  some  old  slabs,  if  we  can  obtain 
them,  on  each  side  of  the  trench.  The  soil  is  then  put  in, 
the  frame  set  on.  the  soil  being  entirely  below  the  level  of 
the  frame,  a  little  earth  is  put  over  the  two  sides,  and  some 
is  firmly  placed  all  round  the  box.  The  soil  in  the  middle 
is  soon  warmed,  the  less  thickness  of  dung  in  the  centre 
pirevents  over-heating  at  the  roots,  and  as  the  frame  requires 
no  moving  or  elevating  afterwards,  there  is  no  risk  of  un- 
healthy steam  getting  in  from  the  linings. 

Dishudflcd  shoots  in  orchard-house.  Cherries  in  pots  are 
BOW  a  fine  sight  with  bloom,  and  Plums  also;  the  latter  are 
begin D in LT  to  set.  Gave  a  soaking  to  that  part  of  the  border 
not  previously  watered.  Use  manure  water  freely  now  for 
border  and  trees  in  pots,  but  considerably  dilnt^nl,  so  aa  not 
to  be  too  strong.  Thinned  out  shoots,  and  tied  in  the 
Peach-hoTise.  The  roof,  being  at  45®,  is  the  steepest  we 
have,  and  the  best  place  we  have  for  Strawberries.  Three 
or  four  rows,  however,  shade  the  Peach  trees  rather  much, 
bat  we  miist  keep  them  a  little  longer  yet. 

Begulated  Vines,  and  proceeded  with  thinning  Grapes  in 
doll  days  and  early  in  the  morning.  The  late  vinery  that 
had  the  shoots  suspended  some  30  inches  from  the  glass  has 
broken  very  freely,  and  we  must  now  shut  up  and  keep 
going  slowly.  There  has  lately  been  air  on  all  night,  and 
as  much  as  possible  during  the  day,  and  the  canes  never 
had  a  sprinkling  of  water  over  them.  In  early  houses  we 
generally  moisten  the  canes  before  they  swell  and  break 
their  buds,  but  it  is  of  little  importance  doing  so  in  late 
honaes.  After  the  Grapes  are  set  we  syringe  no  more,  but 
keep  the  floor  and  pathway  rather  damp  until  the  Grapes 
zmen. 

We  saw  a  nice  vineiy  the  other  day,  which  belongs  to 
Jolm  Hawkins,  Esq.,  jun.,  near  Hitohen,  one  peculiarity  o£ 
ninch  relieves  it  from  the  monotony  generally  prevalent  in 
'VJaeries.  The  vinery  had  been  built,  planted,  and  aome 
twfee  cultivated  by  the  late  —  Bansome,  Esq.,  who  was  qaite 
aft.J|ome  in  all  such  matters.  The  vinery  stands  on  a  lofty 
kaoll,  with  the  ground  faUing  from  it  all  roand.    It  is  span- 


rooM,  with  g^asa  at  the  ndaa  muoAj  domn  to  tlM  fvonad. 
The  peonUai^  ia  that  the  Ylaea  lurre  been  planted  in  tte 
centre  of  the  house,  grow  up  in  bush  fashion  to  the  xidsHu 
and  then  occupy  about  a  yard  of  the  roof  on  each  aide  of  we 
ridge.  Vines  are  also  planted  at  the  aides  so  aa  to  son 
along  the  sidea,  leaving  an  opening  on  eaidi  side  of  tte 
roof  for  from  4  to  6  feet  in  width,  so  that  the  son  ma^ 
reach  the  bottom,  next  the  floor,  of  the  central  Yinea.  The 
effect  is  very  pleasing  on  entering  the  house.  The  fine 
healthy-looking  Vines  had  good  bunches  2  or  3  feet  from 
the  ground,  as  well  as  at  the  top  and  in  all  the  intermediate 
places.  We  suppose  to  make  the  Vinea  break  unifrmnly 
at  first,  the  stems  from  the  ground  to  the  ridge  had  been 
twisted  something  in  corkscrew  fashion.  The  furnace  and 
boiler  were  fixed  at  the  north  end,  and  this  end  was  oocnpied 
by  a  brick  walL  The  chimney  goes  through  this  wall.  IVom 
ag^nst  it  a  bunch  of  ripe  Grapes  had  been  cut,  and  one 
or  two  bunches  of-  Hamburghs  were  colouring,  and  aome 
bunches  of  Sweetwater  were  nearly  ripe,  whilst  the  bulk  of 
the  crop  will  not  be  ripe  for  something  like  six  weeks,  unleaa 
a  strong  heat  be  kept  up.  The  wall  makes  what  would 
have  been  the  coldest  end  the  wsirmest.  Dry  flowers  ef 
sulphur  were  laid  along  the  pipes.  We  think  some  amatenza 
would  prefer  growing  Vines  in  this  manner  in  span-roof 
houses  to  having  them  suspended  under  the  roof  in  the 
usual  way. 

OBNAMXNTAIi  DEPARTMENT. 

Very  much  the  same  ob  in  previous  weeks.  Finiahed 
pruning  Koses.  Mowed,  rolled,  dug  beds  and  borders,  lined 
walks,  borders,  &c.,  with  edging-iron.  Cleaned  walks  in 
kitchen  garden.  Potted,  planted  out  in  temporary  beda, 
and  put  in  the  last  batch  of  Verbena  cuttings,  placing  them 
at  once  in  light  soil  in  a  frame,  with  a  little  heat  beneatii 
them,  &o. — B.  F. 

COVENT  GARDEN  MAEEJIT. -April  22. 

The  supplies  of  home-Kr«wn  regetables  axe  no«r  abundant,  and  impofta^ 
tionri  (rom  tLe  otmiioent  are  heairj,  but  not  by  any  means  in  saeh  froodMa* 
dition  as  ftirmerly,  owing  to  the  heat.  A  fewdesnei  t  \pples  and  Pearaart 
still  to  be  had,  also  good  new  Grapen.    The  Potat  j  trade  contLnnes  doll. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
^  We  requeat  that  no  one  will  write  priyately  to  the  de* 
partmental  writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticnltnze» 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  lo 
doing  they  are  snbjected  to  ni^jastifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communicationa  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed aoUHy  to  The  Sditor§  qfiKe  Journal  of  Hortiewi' 
htre,  ijfc,  171,  Fleet  Street,  London,  B.C. 

Frowsa-OAEOBsr  Plan  (7  J2).— We  will  have  the  plan  enfrsTed,  Md 
publish  it  next  wevk  with  a  brief  notice. 

OacaAUD-BOuaB  (Jj^iMnisMM).— Whj  did  yon  write  to  Mr.  Fish  notwttk 
standing  oor  published  noUoe  t  Tea  auty  And  eome  Infonnation  ia  '*  Dolagt 
of  the  Last  Week.** 
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rLowm-mn  (J.  J»".).— We  ihsBld  pn'sr  pilrlm  lOBli  bed*  with  lb* 
Msie  plutlni  inrl  jr  U(  tndi  ■rasuin  ibui  1  fHt  Id  ■IdCh  UuT  *<<°U  U" 
wall  sdnd-    It  itui  jn**!  li  »  UiH  hoirBTtr,  ii»rk  colgori  iJjaiilil  V- 

Tin!  L«viB(HM»oreii»*).— The  Ipitm  .Iniilit  b«iB  lie«n  Mnl  il  leut  !d 


•nlphuT  ouuld  do  n 


ImiB'ir  milt  faill'Mki  for 
udhlirsnclPTttrlnH 


luly  Hiered  by  mioe.    Kten  (or  «Ht> 

■  D-Bnoii  (?ai<l»oiirf»).-IrT>>iiil»'k 
F  Bbidii  rnauii))  t  r  Fama.  Tod  miilit 
Dn  pro[io«  pliiniiti>«TDnriH>li,  l(th»™ 


Aorou^ 


Imi,  Blgnonii  Chlrere.  Ililirottiuan 
ITEiwaEBiiiTi  (A    Finde). -After! 


Xwd  ■<■  *iT  th  .1  il  11  u.ol.n  lo  uriip  eipecilDB  i  replj  fir  tbn  first  Tur"- 
dw,  wtirnilllbp  Numbirwu  pilnttd  helors  your  Inqairj  cune  to  hmfi! 


I  Poi  CoiTCmi  (J.  r.  X).— D1 


d«,  whil(  >nd  ssmiloe.  Bs«t ' 
Vuehfr,  Mwiuna  BarlUtt.  iid 
narklDiii.  Mn.  I->llook.  Mk.  f 


of  ihMB  nil!  vdl  be  raqalccd  to  111  ■  boot 

-Ju-ljing  from  the  dct^li  "liirt  y™  »"• 

r*'nMilnot*hJ'B"ii'«r^7rlrM"hen  tlMWi 

vr  fnu'-in'c  "'*rontln?"c^or'l.iirii»ibti  ti 

i'™  m"nr  tot  •  fr'ra*'  s'fwi  /ine'ha-.'hT  1  fWt, 
tr'leuLa:*  of  Melon  culioie,  lufflniml  for  eWT 

ii>  liiiHii  Cl-cumbih  (Htn).— T<nr  aUu)^ 
i  wi'bitat  rrtdtlna  "ny  cQ^c^-    Tho  mlddinot 


laiicrLible  fr  i«ii«iit,  but  tba  «:ii  H  wbmuia  tt 
I  (S.  Jf.  /,.).-Thf  M-iol  «nd  '**'f^^  j[" 

to  imall  elbow  plff.  wiAr  of  hIbo,  nl'anlaed 
da  ol  ihli  abort  plue  nhall JO)*  (Il  Into  <bi  IsM* 
18.    Tbi  plpi-Jinnyli*  TorSHio""!'™*™™ 


—Tour  Lobolla  will  do  Terr  wall  plioi 
Kapt  In-doon  no  11  tba  mlddl-  of  Mftr. 


■air  llktl. 


llgbt  (tons  coloar. 
Lilt  of  thi  V. 
qnit*  nbiiicd.  bat 


;blly  if  ol 


I  (/d»i),-Lll<ea  o'  tba  Vail^T  nhould  not  ho 

rt*  -.biitcd.  bat  ibo7  will  do  on  lbs  north  aide  of  a  wall.  Strong  Imm  it 
mAi  tbof  ilka  beat,  bat  Uiet  will  grow  In  tTar;  ktoil  of  aoil,  ttaouih 
Hmctlniet  thej  ttfuelo  Ibriia  In  a  aoll ;  bDI  yon  elQuot  know  thU  witbuut 
tcjluf. 

n  HHO  tham  flanrlab  anrler  lODib  pFala      Wfl  wonlil. 
r  rlau    i%brH#lm.      Wa  wiah  Thai  anma  of  OUT  rasdtCI 


ludbiro'i 


plot '"lh"i"o,u.'i'  fli  the  irt™Tx.=tl»  ."' thaoBiald. ;  hot  a  «»^ll  •I"^""' *^ 

"lloK  tl.f  PIOH  .  11"le  OBl.  wm  K^.O  viailW  of  ^<^CB^«IOd.^^A    "f^^ 

riniiaioant  it  llrw  would  b><a  atnd  aU  tba  trouMa. 
Paorio.Tiso  i^osinaa  pt  Coiiixni  (C.  *.  //.).— A  lana  '»"">*^ 
utln^  thioaub  iba 
Ojou-tloi.h™ 


wfor  pntiinir  Ibn  ett'ilngaln  .  thoj  ahooli 
Bl.  nut  ilrtlltht  "CToM  «  eii'il-w  ire  Rtoi 
thti  w*T  It  l»-»ai  a  maoh  la'-g-r  -.nrfiw-  nu 


'  A'a°»tin"f"'^ai>i...  Pool  Rofn/i.-Fnr the deaoan part., Knpbar Jot". 
nmnlla  and  adtena:  iTnipniBH  hlba.  nlridn,  and  TrBlloniit<l  Ti'lairit 
cnrdaM.OTata.aDdnyiDphold»i  Itnou'l  hTdtnlipathnia ;  Trpha'a<lM*t 


ixB  liM  duttd  rlu 
ina  pi*"**  do  walT  ui 


i<(rrtUebilbbsd|laH. 


Bou^paBnl  b'^itu"  '  A«ra>  e'Xnina  '"HottoEla  paauAVhi':  Olthl'piilDitd^ 
snd  tba  doiib'a  Tarleii ;  HannncBlw  h*4en«o^  abtiul'alliu  aal  aqntlaB ; 
SMhiHrtB-aitifBf.'ltai'MeiijanthMtiKollata;  H7.inicb*ri> iDoua^ruat; 
htralioif*  alolde*'.  HtriopbTllun  ipleatam,  and  TartlelllatBia.  For  a* 
rdiM  OannoB  rrgiKai  Lnhala  Doitmunai  Dapnpbla  anadniH^Bd 
111  Tatianted  (orm  i  M]™oii»  pahutria,  ud  MMpluaa  j  TanotiB  MM- 
bnorra:  liBiniachla  thynlBont  L.  noBimnm  nrtairalDiii ;  Valariuk  •'«■ 
na'lii  L^ibiooi  lallurliii  KnpiiorlBni  oannaMaam i  Epllgnlnm  »(■■■• 
Isllun.  ud  blnutniD  Wa  du  nat  know  whBra  thai  our  b*  oMalaad,  1M 
naoT  a(*  Hiltiib  plaati,  aod^ 

(bo^  idTCTtiM  aa 


JOUBNIL  or  HOBTIOnLT0BI  AND  OOTTAfll  aABDUTEL 


wdl,  kHMt  Ih*  biWi*,  mnd  hat  win  bt 


hMt  of  tfa«  dDI](  MUlBI 


la  WB«Bb«*  or  111*  rruu  wUhnnt   nnk  Wftm.      If 
w».«BdftiMfr»»lif»niimtlnKni.n-[»l»,U  <niif  b<  o' 


it  Bill  mnUiUlli      ,or 


Rou  PilocBH  MuT  or  BuiiiiHn  (PsnJ  4  (bs).— II  b  ■  bH»UM 
owar,  cD'oor  pilt  HHt,  vlita  ■  brJctat  pink  «aini  •oBstblai  Im  tli*  i^rW 
r  Doahui  of  SnIlurUiit,  bal  ■  mooli  fB,"--  - —      "  "  — ■--■—  "- 


i>  rsntd  a<m»w* 


m  raa  Bid*  01  Ltvn  ( jMbur) 
■r«Li  it  pUnHd  with  dwtrf-(rro«lQi 


IB  white. 

-«{;;.■. 

ljuiiiuiii 

nrter  tb* 

Ih  BmO. 


I>  plmaa  IMT  ■.■D  ba  pluud  vl 


Lrd  l«r  iroald.  Fi)l  ,  Voit  or  »ncgiUil    Holliv,   3l.iCT*1la   coiupiBU.  H.  inirpBrta,  Pttu 
fra.     SeallBi  tbe      Jipnnlcn,   whiM  anil   KUlrt,   BkininiH  Japontoi,  Splrni  »lloH.  Wali*b 

1  B  (enllc  hnl.  or      IhFli  lopi.     SUnrlin)   RoK>  wiinld  look  well  placU-l  ■monga  Ihvoi,  (Mr 


Urtt  (obiniliaiHiiaff-li 


..oa,.il 


onlbou 


u  to  Bom  (R  ax 

»r  148  pKou  mpM 
ii  aSorili  rood  to  tba 


In  OK  SH»«r»»r). -Tinier 


f  pluE  nilHd  iram  wed  Ihii  will  do  In  tba  ^M*  Dl 

Dr.  HavKer  in  tht  SiKlilDi-niiDaliTi.  st  in  elaniloa  at 
-    -     -    -  ■       -  — yodwrti,  dte. 

t,    C^RODliDia    &]- 
iirdj-.     (J. 


e  optTnUoD  U  puilatiOEd,  . 


M  Mril  wi'taireli-.iHO'Kpa 


bflinf  tht  cuo,  tbej  maj  be  pLutsd  ouL  at  ooce. 


()hjll«.    (P.  8  ).— Phuxporum  ui 


'»..  orMcu°«ri»T'i."cornoi°oiM.  '  (H'.  fT.  B.  and  Lri/lLlan    B.l.- 
Puliu<ui(rlaTfflciDilu ;  I,  Moicul  rsuoiDeuiii ;  3,  L*i 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  in  the  Suburb*  of  London  for  the  Week  endimt  April  22nd, 
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POULTAT,  B££,  and  UOUSEHOU)  C^:B0NICLE. 


A  DAY  AT  DEVIZES,  AA'D  WHAT  I  SAW  THERE. 
Ht  viaiting  acquBtnt&nce  among  friends  of  like  taste  to 
mjaelf  is  on  tbe  increase,  tbanks  to  "Oar  Journal,"  which 
bein^  a  centre  in  which  similar  rajs  roBot,  also  brings  the 
i^a  closer  together.  This  ia  well ;  for  we  fanciers  are  apt 
to  get  smilsd  at  b;  friends  in  ^oera],  thought  pocnliiir.  odd, 
eoomtric.  and  we  are,  like  all  good  tbiags  in  this  world. 
TOry  frequently  scattered  wide  apart :  so  there  is  all  the 
nore  reason  why  we  should  meet,  and  at  poultry  thows  wa 
dO)  which  ia  one  of  tbetr  many  beneBta.  But  it  was  not  ■ 
ptnltrj'  show  that  brought  me  to  Derizes,  but  of  that  pre- 
■entfa.  "  When  Greek  meets  Oreek,  then  comea  the  tuf;  of 
mtii '  and  when  ftutcier  meets  fancier,  then  oomee  a  plea- 
MBt  hour  or  two;  we  are  like  frcemosona,  and  we  under- 
ilMid  encb  other'a  language.    Now  tbe  iiiiiiiitiat«d  rai  vm, 


good-tempered  fellows  though  we  be.  Thus  we  are  aaked 
to  show  our  stock,  and  we  hear,  "What  pretty  little  birda 
to  be  surel"  Pretty  little  birds!  that  aU !— birda  with  m 
many  properties  and  distinct  boantiea!  Oh  L  how  blind  in 
Ignorance.  Or,  comea  the  question,  '*  What  is  that  queer- 
looking  fowl,  if  fowl  it  be,  with  yellow  an!  feathered  legi, 
and  odd  w^P"  "A  Brahma  cockerel,  madam."  "  D«*l 
me  !  I  have  heard  of  Bramah  locks,  but  navar  of  Biahma 
fowla.  What  do  yon  call  tbat  poor  little  IHgeon  with  a  red 
wart  round  its  eyes,  which  look  inflamed?"  "That  ia 
niy  prise  Barb  Pigeon."  "  How  funny.  I  hare  heard  of  a 
barb  horse  before,  bat  never  of  a  Barb  Pigeon."  But  a 
tmce  to  Bucb  friends,  let  me  now  tall  of  a  meeting  between 
friends  who  appreciate,  becauae  they  nnderstand.  the  b«as- 
tifU  birda.  Now  I  bad  been  ianted  by  an  eicellest  jndga 
and  successful  exhibitor  of  poolby  and  Pigeons,  resident  at 
DarizeB,  to  inspect  bia  tnnli,  eapecially  bia  tom-orown  wUte 
Fantaila.  I  accepted  the  inntatiou  with  pleMote.  I  Iwd 
never  bMn  at  DeriiM  sjaoe  ooMibing-daj*,  m  wMiodf  kasw 
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where  I  was,  as  a  new  road  cut  through  a  hill  had  been 
made  to  realch  the  town  from  the  station;  indeed,  poor 
"WiLTSHiBB  Bectob"  might  have  lost  himself  (would  there 
not  have  been  lamentation  at  Hilltop  Bectory  if  he  had  ?) ; 
bnt  no  fear,  as  my  host  kindly  met  me.  A  corner  is  turned 
and  I  am  once  more  in  the  fine  old  markot-place,  and  I 
ezdaim  on  viewing  that  noble  space  and  its  surroundings, 
"What  a  picture  of  an  old  county  town  is  Devizes !"  There, 
before  me,  stands  the  monument  to  Buth  Pearce  of  lying 
memory ;  around  are  the  picturesque  houses,  here  one  with 
m  fiiir  Grecian  front,  there  steep  gables,  some  red-tiled  and 
honeycombed  gables,  such  as  Gilbert  White  noticed  in  Sus- 
sex; I  remember  several  at  Easebourne,  that  pretty  village, 
dear  to  me,  adjoining  Cowdray  Park,  and  lying  near  the 
town  of  Midhurst. 

But  I  am  at  my  new  friend's  house,  and  soon  we  visit  the 
loft,  the  best  place  in  which  I  ever  saw  Pigeons  confined. 
It  was  the  top  storey  of  a  very  long  factory-like  building, 
100  feet  long  by  20  wide,  with  large  windows  all  round,  with 
the  sun  streaming  in — a  capital  thing  for  Pigeons,  for  they 
delight  in  sunshine.  My  eye  at  once  fell  upon  a  red-pied 
Pbwter  cock  of  singularly  good  shape  and  fine  carriage ;  and 
Boon  after  upon  an  old  bird,  with  his  crop  nice  and  globular 
as  seen  from  the  back.  What  a  fine  loft  for  Powters,  for 
they  can  almost  unimpeded  take  their  long  sweeping  flight, 
Some  of  thorn  were  white,  and  so  owl-like  were  they  that  they 
looked  as  if  they  by  right  were  the  lawful  tenants  of  the  old 
building.  Now  for  the  Fantails  :  they  were,  I  am  happy  to 
Bay,  all  white,  and  very  good  birds  they  were.  Of  the  pair 
of  turncrowns  imported  from  India,  the  hen  was  particulai-ly 
aharming.  As  she  fronted  me  with  her  slender  head  and  neck 
Burrounded  by  the  tail  feathers,  which  formed  a  rayed  crown 
to  her  head,  I  own  my  preference  was  to  the  English  birds 
without  the  turn-crown,  as  the  shape  of  the  Fantail's  head 
does  not  seem  to  requiie  it;  but  there  is  room  for  all  opinions 
in  the  world  provided  they  are  hai'mless.  On  the  floor  I 
was  glad  not  only  to  see  a  good  water  supply  and  plenty 
of  gravel,  but  pans  for  growing  green  food  in.  Then 
I  examined  the  nest  airangements,  which,  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  rats,  were  near  the  ceiling,  thus  also 
causing  the  birds  to  take  more  exercise ;  also  the  loft  was 
not  marred  by 'the  presence  of  any  inferior  birds,  which  is 
well,  for  the  best  eat  only  as  much  as  the  worst.  I  trebly 
enjoyed  this  loft  from  the  evident  happiness  and  health  of 
the  birds.  Bound  and  round  we  sauntered,  I  picking  out 
my  favourites,  and  admiring,  and  criticising. 

We  descended  at  last  (N.B. — A  very  long  ladder,  no  gouty 
foot  must  venture  up).     Well,  just  at  the  bottom  were 
atrutting  about  some  Black -breasted  Bed  Game  fowls,  very 
^ood,  and  of  Fletcher's  stiain.     I  am  reminded,  however, 
that  "  dinner  waits,"  but  unlike  Mrs.  Gilpin  I  cannot  add, 
"and  I  am  tired.''    Now,  after  dinner  it  had  been  arranged 
that  I  should  visit  two  other  lotts  and  poultry -yards ;  so  we 
cross  the  market-place  and  arrive  at  another  fancier's,  where 
I  am  also  very  kindly  welcomed.     The  Pigeons  had  been 
kept  in  so  that  I  might  inspect  them  the  better.     Ah !  I 
know  what  variety — they  are  far  above  me — I  hear  the  merry 
rattling  coo  of  the  Tumbler.     Surely  a  chapter  might  be 
written  upon  the  differfint  cooing  of  Pigeons,  as  Mr.  Dixon 
wrote  a  chapter  upon  the  different  crowing  of  cocks.     For 
instance :  there  is  the  deep  coo  of  the  Powter,  who  plays 
the  big  drum  in  the  coliimbarian  band,  then  the  Trumpeter, 
then  the  lively  shrill  fife  of  the  l^arb  ;  but  of  all  cooing  com- 
mend mo  to  that  of  the  cheerful  Tumbler.     My  friend's,  a 
finend  in  every  sense,  were  in  breed  tiie  right  medium  be- 
tween the  coarse-shaped  Boiler  and  the    (for  flight)  too 
delicate  Almond,  just,  in  fact,  what  high-flying  Tumblers 
ahould  be — pleasing  near  at  hand  from  their  trim  form,  and 
aharming  in  the  air.     I  at  once  marked  out  what  I  considered 
the  best  pair.     "  Ah !  I  had  those  from  Mr.  llrent :"  so  "  Our 
Journal"  met  me  at    Devizes.     By  my  widh  they  are  let 
oat,  and  up  they  go,  all  save  one  wise  hen,  who  perhaps  will 
lay  to-morrow,  and  whom  no  pocket-handkerchief  waving 
oan  frighten  into  the  air.     Up  they  go — higher — higher — 
higher.     Now  they  ore   dose  tcgetiier;  then  one  tumbles 
over  clean  and  clever ;  then  they  arc  all  falling  in  the  clear 
atmosphere,  tying  knots  charmingly ;  then  all  up  together. 
While  I  look,  lo !  they  are  all  at  it  again.     Certainly  high- 
lying  Tumblers   are  great  sources  of  pleasure.     I  never 
M  '^o  long  without  a  flight ;  even  among  the  Grampians 


I  had  my  Tumblers.    I  suppose  I  moat  haTO  some  agiin 
some  day. 

Next  the  fowls.  Some  are  in  wooden  bouaaa  frontad  wifii 
net— White  Bantams  and  Malays.  I  hear  a  Toioa  near  am 
saying  quietly,  "  A  certain  •  Wii«T8HII»  Bbotob  *  oaBi 
Malays  ugly  birds."    Oh  !  what  a  dig  in  n^  poor  riba. 

"  Needles  and  p1n«,  neediea  «sd  pint, 
Whea  a  roaui  irrttes  his  trouble  befftat.*' 

But  the  stab  was  given  so  gently  that  I  winced,  but  did  iioi 
either  scream  or  faint ;  the  kind  look  took  away  the  pain,  if 
pain  there  were.  In  a  back  garden  I  found  a  troop  g^  soma 
twenty  Malays,  and  as  they  charged  past  me  at  a  qoid^ 
canter  they  reminded  me  of  either  oamels  with  their  aeoki 
stretched  out  and  long  legs,  or  some  irregular  eavaliy, 
say  Bashi-bazouks.  "I  have  been  a  fancier  many  yean, 
'  WiLTSHiBB  Rkctob.'  "  "  May  you  be  many  more,"  aaid  I; 
"Nature  never  tires;'*  and  I  pointed  to  the  garden  and 
greenhouse,  and  x>oultry  and  Pigeons.  But  I  must  huxrj 
on  to  see  another  faficier,  for  the  railway  is  an  awful  despot; 
time,  tide,  and  trains  wait  for  no  man.  "  Get  behind  me  or 
walk,"  growls  the  engine.  Further  on  into  the  town,  audi 
found  a  dull  yard  enlivened  by  Pigeons.  Then  a  look  ak 
St.  John's  Church,  with  its  noble  tower,  and  that  roof  from 
off  which  the  lead  was  stnpped  to  mould  into  bullets  when 
the  brave  little  town  was  besieged  by  the  parliamentarians. 
Being  on  the  direct  way  between  London  and  the  weaU 
Wiltshire  suffered  much  in  the  civil  war.  and  more  par- 
ticularly Devizes.  I  have  a  peep  into  the  Town  Hall,  evi- 
dently of  the  Georgian  era;  indeed,  a  full-length  picture  of 
George  III.,  and  one  of  his  Queen,  hang  on  the  walls.  In 
the  council  chamber  I  noticed  a  likeness  of  a  former  and 
favourite  M.P.  for  the  borough,  also  a  picture  of  the  fornur 
Town  Hall,  showing,  also,  the  market-place.  On  the  laod- 
ing  near  I  noticed  on  a  panel  the  borough  arms,  bearing  thi 
date  16C6.  But  I  roust  hasten.  Next,  a  walk  thronj^ 
"  The  Drittox,"  an  odd  name  for  a  street,  meaning,  perham, 
"  L arracks ;"  then  to  another  church,  St.  Mary's,  and  a  <ui- 
tant  peep  at  the  castle,  now  restored;  then  home  again, 
driven  in  by  the  cold,  and  snow  is  again  fidling.  The  dessert 
is  renewed  to  the  amount  of  one  glass  of  wine  to  warm  08 
after  the  cold  walk.  "  By  the  way,"  said  I,  "is  there  time 
for  me  to  take  a  second  look  at  yonr  Pigeons?  I  Uke  a 
second  look  to  correct  opinions  if  necessary."  "  Oh,  there 
is  time,  and  I  shall  be  delighted  to  go  np  again— only  too 
happy."  So  we  again  sought  the  long  loft,  and  looked  at 
and  handled  several  birds ;  they  seemed  oil  friends*  and  I 
never  saw  better  birds,  especially  the  Fantails.  A  cnp  of 
tea  followed  and  a  poultry  chat,  in  which  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  agree  with  my  host  on  most  points,  and  tlien  back  to 
the  station. 

Oh !  Devizes.  I  liked  you  well ;  I  liked  your  most  nn- 
manufacturing-district  look,  I  liked  your  old-world  historie 
appearance,  I  liked  the  friends  I  met  there,  and  some  day  I 
hope  to  go  there  again.  Such,  good  reader,  was  my  "  day 
at  Devizes." — Wiltshibb  Bsctob. 


THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  POULTRY  JUDGES. 

AvTEs  the  expression  of  Mr.  Beldon'a  opinions  in  year 
Journal  of  last  week,  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  bring  ibcth 
further  arguments  to  induce  him  to  resign.  To  find  thai 
he  not  only  disagrees  with,  but  is  abeolntely  ignorant  of,  a 
rule  setting  forth  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  GUib^ 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  not  a  little  astonish  bis  brother  mem- 
bers, especially  Mr.  Zurhorst,  who  g^ve  his  opinion  ob  tha 
subject  in  so  decided  a  manner  a  few  weeks  baok.  If  tlie 
rule  is  rescinded,  as  he  appears  to  think,  I  am  Tsxy  glad,  but 
I  am  afraid  such  is  not  t:.e  case. 

Whilst  acknowledging  that  he  sells  "  a  large  ^piaati^  of 
poultry,"  Mr.  Beldon  objects  to  the  name  of  d«Jer,  but  at 
he  buys  birds  wholesale  and  sells  them  retail.  I  do  not  know 
what  else  to  call  him.  I  know  several  inatanoea  in  wbieliL 
he  has  bought  up  the  stocks  of  retiring  exhibitors  in  a 
single  lot,  and  sold  them  again  in  pena  or  aingle  btida  to 
suit  purchasers.  1  have  known  him  lor  seTerai  yearSb  90i 
have  always  looked  upon  him  in  that  light;  and  it  ie  worthy 
of  remark  that  he  did  not  object  to  the  Baaae  until  he  wta 
called  upon  to  resign,  although  it  had  been  publidkod  a  U 
month  in  your  JournaL 


AfM  M,1HII»] 


JOTTBirAL  OF  HOKTlUdl/fUU  MXfD  tfOniGS  QASMSmnL 


Kr.  BridoB  iv  mistaken  in  snppoein^  that  I  oonndered  bis 
diowing  in  bis  daogbter's  name  an  additional  reason  wby 
be  Aem  reHnqoisb  tbe  offioe ;  tbe  reason  why  I  introduced 
ber  name  was  to  show  tiiat  the  birds  really  belonged  to  Mr. 
Beldon.  Mj  additional  reason  for  thinking  that  he  ongbt 
to  resign  was,  because  I  did  not  think  that  the  owner  of 
"^tbe  most  snocessM  yard  in  the  kingdom  "  should  be  one 
of  tiie  persons  to  appoint  tbe  Judges.  Still,  when  he  enters 
bis  biras  in  Miss  Beldon's  name  he  commits  a  breach  of  the 
Tidss  of  every  Show  at  which  he  exhibits ;  for  do  not  the 
tolfls  require  tbe  entries  to  be  made  in  the  name  of  the 
poroper  owner  of  tbe  birds  ? 

In  conclusion,  T  confidently  hope  that  Committees  will 
•onsider  the  advice  given  in  my  last  letter,  and  appoint  the 
JxDdges  themselves,  and  then  the  question  of  Mr.  beldon's 
resignation  or  otherwise  will  be  of  very  little  moment,  espe- 
dally  to— A  Lookis-on. 


ROOKS  THE  CAUSE  OF  PIGEONS  DESEETING 

THEIR  HOME. 

Ik  November  last  1  erected  an  excellent  Pigeon-houso, 
Mplete  with  every  comfort  and  every  advantage  as  to  its 
aspect,  warmth,  size,  height  from  the  ground,  protection 
from  vermin  and  cats  duly  considered.  In  this  house  I 
placed  six  pairs  of  Pigeons — well-bred  Bald-head  Tumblers 
and  one  pair  of  beautiful  Mottled  Trumpeters.  After  due 
confinement  they  were  all  set  at  liberty,  and  continued  to 
be  quite  at  home  all  through  the  winter.  They  laid,  sat, 
and  were  prospering  well,  until  one  fine  morning  in  tbe 
middle  of  Februaxy  one  disappeared  for  two  or  three  days, 
bat  returned  again ;  soon  afterwards  two  or  three  birds  did 
the  same,  and  at  last  all  the  Pigeons  during  March  took 
these  freaks  into  their  heads,  until  my  dovecote  became 
destitute  of  all  but  the  Trumpeters.  These  remained  until 
abont  a  week  ago ;  they,  too,  are  now  gone — gone  altogether, 
notwithstanding  inquiries,  offers  of  reward,  &c.,  so  that  I 
am  convinced  they  are  not  within  miles  of  their  home. 

I  find  that  Pigeons  have  a  great  fear  of  rooks,  and  as  I 
have  a  large  rookery  not  far  from  the  dovecote,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  when  the  rooks  l)egan  to  come  to  their  old  haunts 
to  build  the  Pigeons  were  terrified,  and  at  last  so  much  so 
as  to  leave  their  home  and  altogether  disappear.  The 
absence  of  birds  of  prey,  as  hawks,  which  might  have  caused 
the  mischief,  confirms  still  more  strongly  my  firm  con- 
viction, that  if  there  is  a  rookery  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  a  dovecote  the  Pigeons  within  it  during  the  building-time 
of  the  rooks  will  mostly,  if  not  all  of  them,  leave  their  homes ; 
whether  they  mean  to  return  remains  still  unproved  to — 
Ckakticubbs. 


did  bills,  and  being  rosy  fine.  Jn  Bonena  tberd  were  some 
good  birds,  Mr.  Boyle's  being  remarkably  good.  The  fimt- 
prize  drake  was  the  finest  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  la 
O^ese  Toulouse  carried  off  all  tbe  prizes.  Mr.  Dawson*  of 
Hopton  Mirfield,  exhibited  a  beautifhl  pair  of  Egyptiaa 
Geese,  which  were  commended.  Mr.  Boyle's  fint-mrfnt 
gander  weighed  30  lbs.  The  pens  used  were  Turners,  of 
Sheffield,  and  they  gave  every  satisfaction.  The  followillg 
is  a  list  of  the  awards : — 


DoRKiHos  (Silver  Grey).— Flr«t,Seeoad,  and  Third,  C.  P.  Leslie. 
-Firnt,  R.  W.  Boyle,  Dandnun.  Second,  K.  P.  WUUuiii,  Dablin.  TtaM^ 
0.  P  Leslie 

DosxiNas  (Coloured).— Firet,  R.  P.  William*.    Second*  R.  W.  Beykt. 

Spamsh  — Ftrnt,  A.  Comyos.  Second,  Miss  De  C  Drevar.  Tbird,  R.  W« 
Boile.  Highly  CommGnded,  De  C.  Drevar.  CJU<JlMn«.— First,  R.  W.  Boylt. 
steoond  and  Third,  A.  Comynd.    Commended,  W.  Perrin ;  R.  F.  Wllll«ns. 

Ka4BK4  PourmA.— First;  Second,  and  Third,  K.  W.  Boyle.  Ckitkmm-^ 
First  Second  and  Tiiird,  K.  W.  Boyle. 

(*ocHiN8  — Fir»t,  Second,  and  Third,  F.  W.  Zarhoist.  ChiekeHS.—Tit^ 
Second,  and  Third,  F.  W.  Zarhorst. 

Oahs  —Prize,  &  H.  Peacook.  C%u;ilwiM.— First,  Miss  Lsogtry.  SeOMi, 
C.  H.  Peaoock. 

PoLAHiiS.- Firnt  and  Second,  Miss  Ds  C.  Drerar.  Highly  Comnwwded, 
R.  P.  Wil  iam*. 

HAMBonon  (P4>nc'lled).— First  and  Second,  Mrs.  Keromis. 

Hamboeoh  (Spangled).— First,  R.  P.  Williams.    Second,  G.  H.  Coq^. 

CBirR.r<xi  bs.  -  t'rise,  F.  W.  Zarhorst. 

Tu»KBtB. -Prise,  R.  W.  Boyle. 

GaxHB  —  Fir>t,  H«;eund,  and  Third,  R.  W.  Boyle.  Commended,  W.  Daw- 
son, Hop«on,  Miifield. 

Ducks  'Ayli-sbury).— First,  R.  W.  Boyle.  Second,  R.  P.  Willfaraa.  H!gb^ 
Coiiimefified.  A.  Warlrarton. 

D(  cKs  (Kouen).— Firsb  and  Second,  R.  W.  Boyle.  Highly  ComaondtA 
R  P.  Williams. 

Mr.  Stanton,  of  Dublin,  officiated  as  Jadge. 


STOBIFYING— INFLUENCE   OE    SEASONS    OIT 
THE  PRODUCTION  OF  SWAEMS. 


DUBLIN  SPRING  POULTRY  SHOW. 
(From  a  Correspondent.) 

Thb  above  Show  was  held  in  Kildare  Street,  Dablin,  on 
Tuesday  the  18tb  inst.  and  three  following  davs ;  and  though 
the  weather  was  most  unfavourable  there  was  a  numerous 
attendance  of  visitors.  We  were  pleased  to  see  so  much 
improvement  in  the  different  breeds.  Dorkings  headed  the 
list,  and  among  them  were  some  very  good  specimens. 
There  was  a  splendid  pen  of  Silver-Grey  chickens,  the  pro- 
perty of  R.  W.  Boyle,  Esq.,  which  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  beat  at  any  show.  In 
Spanish  twenty -seven  pens  competed;  the  third-prize  pen 
of  old  birds  contained  two  hens  that  left  the  others  far  in 
the  shade.  In  Spanish  chickens  we  have  seldom  seen  so 
good  a  pen  as  that  which  obtained  the  first  prize.  In 
SraimMM  Mr.  Boyle  carried  all  before  him,  and  we  never 
saw  better.  In  Cochins  F.  W.  Zurhorst,  Esq.,  had  it  all  his 
own  way,  and  they  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  first 
prise  went  to  Whites,  the  second  to  Silver  Cinnamons ;  and 
if  we  may  be  allowed  a  remark,  the  prises  should  have  been 
ftversed.  The  Cinnamon  cock  was  a  wonderfully  good  bird. 
Qmme  were  only  poorly  represented.  In  Polish,  White-crested 
Inrds  were  successful.  In  Htanbmrghs  there  was  no  merit. 
There  was  no  class  for  Bantams,  Mr.  Zarhorst  showed  a 
lite  pen  of  Crivs-Csnurs. 

The  prize  pen  of  young  TWIcsys  was  very  fine.    The  first- 
prise  pen  of  Aylesbury  Duda  was  reaHy  good,  having  sphn- 


I  BEG  to  return  my  thanks  to  "  A  R«nfbxwshib« 
EXEPEB,"  for  his  friendly  comments  upon  my  storifV^ingpc^ 
ceedings  last  summer,  and  hope  that  his  observations  nny 
prove  serviceable  both  to  myself  and  others.  I  have  besA 
long  aware  that  bees  will  gladly  avail  themselves  of  aooom- 
modation  afforded  in  the  shape  of  a  nadir;  but  have  alM 
feared  that  such  accommodation  would,  if  offered  to  a 
supered  hive,  divert  their  attention  from  the  super.  Perhaps 
"  A  Kenfbewshibe  Bee-keepbb  "  will  kindly  detail  his 
mode  of  procedure  in  a  future  Number  of  your  Journal. 

As  long  as  I  had  English  bees  to  deal  with,  I  found  a 
single  super  was  almost  always  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
issue  of  a  swarm ;  but  with  Italian  bees,  both  storified  hives 
and  also  first  swarms  have  almost  invariably  sent  osb 
swarms,  though  the  latter  have  always  been  nadired,  and 
sometimes  supered  into  the  bargain. 

Observation  has  convinced  me  that  the  fecundity  of  the 
queen  bee  is  much  greater  than  has  been  generally  supposed, 
and  that  the  population  of  a  hive  is  frequently  much  se- 
stricted  from  want  of  proper  accommodation.  Dr.  Bewa 
says  wet  seasons  are  generally  productive  of  swarms,  aai 
dry  ones  of  honey;  but  last  summer  demonstrated  thai 
dry  seasons  may  be  productive  of  swarms,  if  they  also  pvova 
unproductive  of  honey.  My  three  first  swarms  last  season 
were — May  15,  a  natural  swarm ;  May  16,  an  artificial  swarm; 
and  May  18,  an  artificial  swarm.  These  all  progressed  veiy 
well  for  about  a  fortnight,  collecting  honey  from  the  apple 
tre^a  and  sycamores  (which  were  covered  with  a  great  pre* 
fusion  of  blossoms),  so  that  the  hives  were  nearly  filled  wHk 
comb  by  the  end  of  May,  and  contained  a  good  deal  of  seeM 
honey.  June  was  excessively  dry,  and  upon  examining  tbe 
swarms  at  the  end  of  the  month  I  found  all  the  combs  ahnosl 
full  of  brood,  with  very  little  honey,  nearly  every  avaflaMa 
cell  containing  either  sealed  or  unsealed  brood.  The  hitee 
were  all  nadired  and  were  full-sized  Woodbary-bar>  or  bar 
and  frame-hives. 

All  these  swarms  sent  out  swarms  in  spHe  of  nadirs ;  and 
one  of  them  did  so  although  it  was  both  supered  aad 
nadired,  alter  all  the  royal  cells  had  been  once  excised.  TUe 
hive  after  the  return  of  its  swarm  worked  very  vigoroaaljr* 
and  continued  in  pretty  brisk  action  after  all  the  other  hivei 
had  almost  cea8e4  to  work.  I  beKeve  they  wei-e  gatbeoB^ 
honey  ftom  honeydew.  They  yielded  8  or  9  lbs.  of  vsry 
fine-flavoured  honey  ftrom  a  riiaUow  super,  but  it  was  dark- 
coloured  althongh  stored  in  virgin  comb.  The  hnlk  of  %he 
honey  I  obtainwl  was  very  mnch  lighter  in  oolonr. — "■■  *  "■• 
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HIVES  AFFECTED  BY  DAMP.  P"*?  of  Wharfed^e,  when  cows  ao^  fed  on  tnniipii,  iilnw 
„  _  ,.  -""^  -"^^^-^^-^  ^  ^j,  a-r^j«.j..  18  given  to  lessen  the  taste  of  the  turnips.  The  taite  u 
Mt  bees  live  on  the  north-east  coast  ot  Norfolk  in  flat-  always  bad  when  the  cows  feed  on  hay  and  tomipi.  A 
topped  straw  hives,  placed  on  a  sheltered  little  lawn  snr-  farmer  who  often  milks  upwards  of  twenty  oowa,  assuroB  m» 
rounded  by  tall  trees,  though  not  overhung  by  them.  The  that  his  butter  is  always  bad  when  the  cows  are  fed  with 
stands  are  18  inches  from  the  ground.  Last  summer  I  took  locust  beans,  so  bad  that  he  has  given  up  chnming. 
but  little  honey.  Only  two  hives  out  of  six  swarmed  j  I  pre-  i  hold  an  opinion  that  ergoted  grasses  will  give  a  bad 
vented  the  others  swarming.  In  September  and  October  I  flavour  to  milk  or  butter.  The  last  year  prodnoed  ergot 
fed  aU  with  bMjey-sugar,  and  placed  glasses  on  the  top  to  (Spermcedia  clavus.  Fries)  in  abundance,  and  of  large  siie;  on 
avoid  damp.  When  they  were  weighed,  in  the  begmning  of  roots  of  LoUum  perenne  (perennial  rye  grass)  I  picked 
winter,  the  eight  hives  each  weighed  from  20  to  31  lbs.,  boards  gpurg  nearly  an  inch  long.  In  districts  where  ergot  aboonds 
and  hives.  When  I  examined  my  hives  in  the  beginning  of  there  will  always  be  a  great  number  of  barren  cattle.  I  am 
February  I  found  some  hives  with  only  a  few  bees,  some  informed  on  good  authority,  that  a  cattle  breeder  for  ex- 
empty,  only  one  at  all  strong.  Only  two  have  been  saved,  hibition  last  year  lost  ^00  from  abortions  caused  by  hit 
and  all  the  hives  but  the  strong  one  were  damp  and  mouldy ;  ^ows  eating  ergoted  grasses.  Will  some  one  of  your  soien- 
some  were  well  supplied  with  honey  and  pollen.  How  am  I  tific  readers  of  The  Jouenal  op  HoBTicuiiTUBX,  have  ths 
to  account  for  damp  destroying  so  many,  and  yet  one  hive  kindness  to  tell  us  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  this  pest  to 
not  being  in  the  least  damp,  though  placed  with  the  others,  agriculture?  Drainage  is  not  always  a  sure  remedy,  as  I 
and  treated  exactly  like  them  ?  Is  the  sea  coast  a  bad  place  find  it  growing  in  weU  drained  land.— Eobt.  Smth.  Ihwt- 
for  bees  ?    Should  I  cover  my  hives  with  any  cement  ?    How  ifury, 

can  I  fturther  guard  against  damp  ?    These  bees  came  from  *  

a  village  eight  miles  from  London,  where  I  had  excellent  rkm?    t  Trtvpinj    nr^'v 

snccess,  and  I  hardly  ever  lost  a  hive  in  winter;  but  since  the  OUR  LETTEK    BOX. 

chancre  to  Norfolk  the  bees  have  degenerated. — M.  H.  M.  Eoos  Failiko  to  Hatch  (s  zr.).— We  fbould  be  more  dlapoted  to  sttrt- 

__f         ...»            .         .,                        .,                        .  bate  the  failure  of  the  egirit  t(i  the  unkind  weather  we  bat\f  htd  *Jiui  to  eaj 

[The  mischief  you  describe  appears  to  have  arisen  from  otberctuse.    Thousands  of  cega  hsTtr  failed  from  being  tnMi-bittea.   Try  a 

internal  moisture,  probably  aggravated,  if  not  entirely  pro-  «lit>nic  of  those  laid  since  the  change  of  weather.    Tent  the«  at  tke  mA  of 

dnced  by.  the  means  intended  to  obviate  it.    If  the  flat  tops  *  ^^''•'^  »"**  ^'  '^'^  »»*^^  "°  ^^'^  '"  »»***"'  J"^^"'  '^^^^  «»^ 

of  your  hives  are  made  of  wood  it  will  go  far  to  explain  the  JZi;i  g^Zl^'l^r,  ip:n^h?;atl-n7'SSfe;V^»*¥l5*.b^^ 

mystery  ;  if  not  we  should  be  disposea  to  refer  it  to  con-  taken  out  when  they  first  appear.    When  they  hurdoo  iher  beeooielUlor 

densed  moisture  running  from  the  glass  into  the  interior  of  cheesy  matter,  and  pervade  tti*.  whole  By»iein.    It  ia  a  bad  ease, 

the  hives.     When  glasses  are  applied  in  this  manner  during  Chickens  Dtiko  in  Hatchiho  {D.  Q.)— We  have  no  doabi  yoar  chlrhw 

the  winter  they  should  stand  either  in  feeding  pans  or  in  ^''**°i'*^!^^'  ^'**J?i**''  ®'*»^*  being  too  dry     For  a  week  before  ha  cUac 

.       7*""^*  .   VI .^  ot*v«*^*  oi.»u^  ^»  us.         ,    J    .     r,  *^      o  v/*  **»  jj^     should  be  wetted  every  mornuijc,  or  at  any  time  when  the  ben  ie  off 

Circular  metallic  troughs,  specially  adapted  to  the  purpose ;  the  ne^t.    Failing  this  assistance  the  inner  membrane  of  the  egg 


but,  in  the  case  of  hives  made  entirely  of  straw,  we  believe  as  hard,  tough,  and  brown  as  Indian  rubber.    Few  chickens  (»n  get  throoi^ 

them  to  be  quit«  unnecessary.    That  one  hive  should  escape  JJi^i^***''  ^^®  **^"  "  °^  ^^^  ^"'*''  *"*""*  ^"  ''*^'  •"*  *^'^"»  *'  **^*'  ^  ^ 

uninjured  under  exactly  similar  circumstances  is  not  at  all        *  ,   _.       _  .^,,  «,.»,*        w      i         u  •.  ^.v 

^^^J     ,    .      .  "^   u        r      r      -1     r  Lt  DoRKiHo'fl  Pack  Swollen  (OW  J!a/trty). -It  msy  be  only  a  ooW,  battbi 

nnnsual,  just  as  one  member  of  a  family  frequently  remams  swelling  you  mention  is  like  ihe  beginning  of  roup.    w«ah  the  awollan 

healthy  when  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  rest  are  stricken  down  by  part  with  cold  water  and  vinegAr.    uive  cast-ir  oil,  a  table-spoon 'ol  at  a 

disease.     The  sea  coast  may  not  be  so  favourable  a  locality  «»«»«•  «»»<*  f«« ^  "5  bread  and  ale     it  u  disputed  whether  it  la  conu«iotM  or 

M     v.  *        ^    «««;jf««««   u.,*. -.«»««  «^ -«««^., —1 1  ^ot.  It  18  80,  undoubtedly,  to  sickly  biros,  but  heathy  ones  Mem  to  meet  it 

for  bees  as  your  former  residence,  but  we  see  no  reason  why  ^,th  impunity,    if  it  is  the  only  bird  affected  and  not  very  valaabto,  put 

they  should  not  prosper,  although  not,  perhaps,  to  so  great  her  away. 

an  extent.]  PaasEaviNo   Eoos  (V.  7.).— We  keep  egga  for  nenttae  in  very  food 

condition,  even  for  the  break  <a»t  table,  by  putting  them  in  wetted  line  in 

a  common  bread-pan,  altHrnat'i  Uyers  ot  lime  and  egg^    They  will  keqp 

"RANPTDTTV    OP    "RTTTT'F'R  ^^^  *  ^*'°*  ^*™®  ^^  ^^^^  "^^  covered  with  butter  as  soon  a»  they  are  laid. 

Reodbbino  a  Gamb  Cock  {Old  5tf6«rrifri^).— Ton  ran  norfik  whattrer 

I  HAVB  no  doubt  that  the  bad  flavour  of  "Cochin's''  in redut»' ing  the  cook.    Useapairor  very  shjirpeUppiBgi»eiwo(«,andeBt 

butter  was  caused  by  decayed  vegetable  matter  of  some  kind.  ^^T  """"J.^"  •*"*"*•  **  f «  *"  '!  ^**''rK®*  ^}i^oai  laying  the aknU  bare. 

a  J. I.     1.    i.^  J        J  •   1.1.        •       r>  Fowls  DisoBbKaKD  (Ae»0afO> — There  is  no  reanon  why  yonrfbiviasnoiild 

Some  years  ago  the  butter  produced  on  a  neighbouring  farm  be  sick  so  <ar  as  we  can  Judue,  unlem  the?  are  orerfed.    "Serapa  fhin  the 

was  found  to  be  of  bad  quality  in  consequence,  it  was  said,  kitchen  "  is  a  wide  term,  and  may  easily  mean  more  food  then  is  good  for 

of  the  cows  being  out  of  condition.     It  being  autumn  and  ^*»«™-  .^^-'^P  '*^»^"»  ^^^  *  '«^  **"y"  °"  ™«*^  ^^^  ^^^  ■^**»  "wi  fc** 

eevere  weather  setting  it,  the  cows  were  housed  for  about  *'*SJ',L^^F*  Fowl-takd  (P.  W.  2J.).-Yott  wiu  find  the  eaeU  ditnppear. 

ten  days,  and  the  next  churning  was  of  the  usual  good  Spnnnle  chai coal  powder  uver  the  anrface.  keep  it  wdl  raked,  and  yon  may 

analitv.    A  few  days  of  fine  weather  coming:  on  the  cows  *>"*"y  ■*""*  pi*'ces  ot  lime  an  inch  or  two  below  it. 

^.».^   -^<.:«  4-.,....,^)  ^.„4-  *^  ^«»««      Tu«  K«*.*«- -.««  ^ :^  ^r        Eoo-passaob   PaoTaJBiNo  (/2.  B.  P.)  —It  is  more  than  probable  fhe 

were  again  turned  out  to  grass.     The  butter  was  again  of  pmi^.s  have  not  laid  liii  now.    ihe  flr.t  egg.  and  somethnea  np  to  the  thM 

an  unpleasant  flavour ;  the  cause  of  the  bad  flavour  was  then  and  fuurtb  egga  are  uid  witb  difficulty,  often  ean»ing  bleeding  and  pio- 

thought  to  be  the  cows  eating  grass  that  was  in  a  state  of  *>">»«*on  of  ihe  eKg-p»8aaife.    The  uthrr  hens  .ire  attracted    y  it,  and  fiA 

aAAnmnnaitinn    aa  ii,  often  ia  alter  frost  or  aevere  wpafher  *°*^  P"'*  '^^  *^*"  *  "®*^*^-    ^'  '^*'**'  ^^  ""'  ««ifflaly  after  the  flrel^  tiM 

aecomposiuoB,  as  it.  oixen  is  aiter  irosi;  or  severe  weatner.  ^^^  j,  internal  fever,  and  the  cure,  moderate  feeding  and  plenty  at  given 

It  could  not  be  from  the  cows  eating  tree  leaves  of  any  kind,  food,  lettuce  ii  possible,    au  difficulty  in  laying  is  pre  rented  If  tne  finrl 

as  the  fences  round  the  field  were  all  stone  walls,  and  there  ^^  ^^  watched,  and  tne  egg  postage  thoroughly  lubricated  with  a  feather 

WM  not  a  tree  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  field  except  '^'S^-:L^;i:iZ^'l^,  (Z/«-.»r,*,.-Tb.  ordl-rx  toot  te 

one  small  tree  with  a  stem  about  Z  lucnes  in   diameter,  other  chwkeus  is  th^t  which  Hamburgns  require,  boiled  eggs, bread  and 

Butter  and  milk  will  be  found  to  have  a  bad  flavour  if  the  ™>ll^  bruiHed  wheai,  ubie  Acraps,  latandskiu  chopped  line;  eurd.  Chiakena 

0OW8  are  aUowed  to  eat  decayed  vegetable  matter  of  any  '*?"'"  '*"*'*  ''^^  V'*'^  *•"•  »»»'c^«^  J«7  «*f'3;  *«»  J.he  J^^r,  or  when  the 

wwe  «i*^»  o.*iv/iToi*  wv  w»w  vAcv.  j^x*   *o{,«.w       s.       «.vv«A   ^i.  «a*j  cold  is  Kcvere  ;  uIho  during  strontr  easterly  winds.    Th«-y  prefer  beer  at  all 

land.     I  have  seen  a  cowkeeper  who  was  noted  tor  good  milk,  times,  but  tbey  do  not  always  want  it.    When  a  oomb  turns  bUek,  it  is  nrom 

cut  up  his  turnips  by  hand,  and  in  doing  so  cut  off  every  stoppsgein  tnc  crop  ur  eisewh>re,  o   from  fatmg  poisonoat  or  poimned 

piece  that  was  decayed.    Decayed  garden  re.use  of  any  kind  '"j^.  «-«  ^ 'r,;r;r,°S':'i."J  .frcrc'.S;"^  ""^  ^'  f«  .  w»».  Th. 
eaten  by  cows  will  cause  the  butter  to  be  bad,  especially  if       bantam  layi^u  soft  Eoos  {a  a.  K.  a.).  -The  ^eercdoM  araatCralt, 

there  be  any  onions  in  it.     A  farm  labourer  in  cleaning  up  and  the  des-.ro  to  eat.  tbe  eggs  shown  a  uis  'rdered  state.   Give  a  table- 

his  master's  garden  wheeled  into  the  farmyard  a  barrow-  "Poon(uiofc4*t.roii  twic,  a.  t^renty-four  hmr.Mnierf^  ^^^S^S^^ 

1  ^ji  ^e  xu        -1  x.  *    i.L  11  1.U  1*  egtfs—verT  hard  ones— U  h»-r  ne«i.    If  you  Hnd  sheetraluln  laying  dip  a 

load  01  onions,  the  milch  cows  ate  them  all  up,  the  result  was  wintf-feuther  m  oil,  and  luoiicato  the  egg  paasage  wlik  tt.    Thia  will 

butter  not  fit  to  eat.    Cows  will  often  give  bad  butter  if  fed  remedy  aii. 

on  hay  and  grass.  An  old  farmer  now  deceased  would  never  ,  'io"»'0";«  Gz^^kiL.  C  ,  A  Suhseriber). -ToMlonwt  Geees  we  marrelloas 

11        u*     ^^Z.^   4.^  «  4.  J   1-        u   4.U  J  All  layers,  but  we  ci'iisl.ier  them  iJon-i»ittera      Yours hae  laid  lAy-three  egnL 

allow  his  COWS  to  eat  grass  and  hay  both  on  one  day.     All  ^tut  on.,  of  our-  hai  laid  above  Mxiy  eggs,  and  a^enu  IneUaad  i»  kwp  eiu 
kinds  of  horned  cattle  will  often  sulfer  from  indigestion,  and       arrival  op  thk  Niohtinoalr  amd  Cuckuo  ( AuAo^Mk*).— The  MlghtiB- 

be  swollen  almost  to  bmstine,  if  allowed  to  eat  decayed  gale  precede*  the  Cuckoo,    in  the  south  of  EiiKiand  the  lonner  arrifM  IB 

^^ 4.«ui«   «,„4.f««       A    »i,v.^i^   i^^^A^   ;«    „„«u r.^  zL  «  the  first  half  ot  March,  but  the  Cuokoo  not  nn;ll  niter  the  middle  of  April. 

Tegetable  matter.    A   simple  remedy  in  such   cases  is  a  The  dates  or  arrival  r*ry  a  lew  days  in  eich  year. 


handful  of  common  salt  dissolved  in  warm  water,  and  given       Tkachimo  BuLLPiMCUKa  to  Pxpk  {John  /arri.— Look  «nit  fbri 
x>  the  cow  or  other  animal.    Turnips  and  hay  will  produce    "**^  month,  %*hen  the  younir  ones  are  tea  daya  er  a  fortaitht  eld.  lafcs 


Mdhiitter      I   hiLva  not  like  vonr  corresnondflnt  "T  O  "     them  and  oring  them  up  by  hand,  put  them  into  a  oovered  b*iiel,i 

MQ  Duiw.     1  nave  not,  iiKe  your  corresponaent      i.  tt.,       ^^^  ^^^^  pi^y  „  whiaUe  the  tune  over  to  them  whieh  mirtrii  tlMBlo 

ivtqri<wi  ,„  fhe  WaBh»>«um,  but   »   Jrviow  that  in  ♦he  lower    leam.    Continue  the  same  for  Ave  or  atv  ■Moihe.^B.  r.  B. 


joxnxAL  or  hoeticui/^ubb  axb  cvmaK  aucDXinsK. 
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lOCKWOEK  as  it  occurs  in 
Xuture  ia  of  two  kinds  ; 
the  one  with,  and  the  other 
nir.hoat  water.  £«ch  is 
furnislied  with  appropri- 
ate plants,  but  the  beat 
examples   are  where    the 

pan  Ted  with  water. 

Thou  eh  water  is  very 
n.  I'cptable,  and  in  many 
«iiys  desirable  in  formiuK 
rockwork,  yet  it  is  of^en 
introduced  without  any  absolute  neeesaity,  for  the  absence 
of  water  does  not  constitute  a  deficiency  in  rockwork, 
some  of  the  most  picturesque  forma  of  this  occurring 
on  mountains,  where  it  ix  mostly  clothed  with  plants. 
On  the  other  hand,  rocknork  accompanied  by  water  ia 
the  more  beaatifol ;  but  good  rockwork  may  be  formed 
without  water,  yet  wat«r  is  materially  improved  by  a 
judicious  accompaniment  of  rockwork.  It  is,  however, 
absurd  to  form  rockwork  on  the  margin  of  water  and 
occupy  the  cultivable  portion  with  plants  that  groiT  on 
lofty,  dry  hills,  aa  is  too  often  the  case.  Pope  saya, 
"  ^e  principles  of  landscape  jjardening  consist  of— first, 
Uie  study  and  display  of  Qatural  beauties ;  second, 
the  concealment  of  defects  ;  third,  never  to  loae  sight 
of  common  sense."  Msrahall  cuts  it  short  and  em- 
bodies it  aU  in  three  words,  "  nature,  taste,  and  utility." 
ZiODdon  admits  or  advocates  two  principles,  one  of 
"  design  or  relative  beauty,"  and  "  imitation  or  natural 
beauty,"  both  very  distinct,  and  the  one  perfectly  in- 
consistent with  the  other.  This  ia  precisely  the  case 
with  rockwork  in  gardens.  There  la  no  principle  in 
general,  but  a  mixture  of  tastes  that  do  not  compriae 
the  rules  contained  in  "the  unity  of  the  whole  and  tht 
connection  of  the  parts,"  I  Ikare  no  liking  for  little 
rills,  diminutive  rocks,  and  tiny  lakes,  for  above  every- 
thing this  rule  should  bo  observed,  "  never  to  attempt 
more  than  can  be  carried  out  upon  a  scale  sufficiently 
large  to  have  a  natural  effect."  Placing  a  variety  of 
features  in  a  small  apace  so  aa  to  prevent  any  semblance  of 
Utility,  there  being  no  natural  beauty  and  no  concealment 
of  defects,  may  add  to  the  intricacy,  but  as  a  work  of  art 
it  is  contemptible.  It  is  not  meant  that  no  rock  should 
bt  amailer  than  that  of  Gibralter,  no  lake  less  than  Win- 
dennere.  nor  any  stream  smaller  than  the  Danube  ;  but 
rockwork  is  not  to  be  formed  by  upsetting  a  cartload  of 
stones  here,  there,  or  anywhere,  nor  a  pond  made  that 
would  hardly  afford  swimming-room  for  a  pair  of  water- 
fowl, or  a  rivulet  for  the  purpose  of  putting  over  it  a 
rustic  bridge.  The  greatest  oversight  of  the  present 
age  ia  the  crowding  of  many  features  where  there  is  only 
■pace  to  exhibit  a  few  to  advantage.  Every  feature  ahould 
M  Buch  that  a  man  of  taste  would  hare  to  "  look  up  "  at 
h,foiif  he  does  not  do  this  he  will  "look  down"  upon  it. 

Mo.  114.-yai.  Tin ,  tti*  ema. 


Eoetwork  to  appear  in  all  its  grandeur  should  be  bold, 
rough,  and  eiteusive.  It  should  form  a  feature  in  tito 
distance,  have  a  bold  outline,  have  broad  and  flat  ledget, 
assures  deep  and  shallow  for  the  growth  of  plants— in 
fact,  Iiave  the  appearance  of  a  rock,  at  one  time  soM, 
but  broken  into  fragments  by  storms  or  time.  INminu* 
tivo  rockwork  does  not  show  what  it  is  meant  for,  and 
nothing  is  more  paltry  than  a  monnd  of  earth  corered 
with  a  few  stones  for  the  sake  of  growing  a  small  num- 
ber of  plants.  Ihough  it  may  answer  that  purpose  as 
well  as  if  the  rock  were  ITO  feet  high.  It  is  better  to 
see  a  large  rock  split  into  few  parts  and  not  far  asunder 
than  to  make  up  n  rockery  of  small  stones  or  a  hun- 
dred fragments.  Large  plants  on  large  stones  or  pieces 
of  rock  are  natural ;  the  plsnts  ou  or  amongst  small 
stones  are  not  only  at  variance  with  the  character  of  the 
rock  itself,  but  look  too  artificial.  Small  plants  on  ft 
small  rockery  do  not  mend  the  matter,  for  howersr 
small,  they  look  far  too  large  for  the  places  asaigoed  them, 
whilst  thoy  fail  to  hide  the  deception.  Tfie  greatest  fanlt 
of  most  artificial  rockwork  ia,  that  it  is  made  on  too 
small  a  scale,  affording  no  feature  at  a  distance,  and  when 
you  come  upon  it  it  can  be  looked  down  upon  and  over  . 
instead  of  the  observer  having  to  look  up  to  it,  unless, 
indeed,  it  be  a  scries  of  nooks,  arches,  and  counterparts 
of  ruins  that  give  an  appearance  of  an  old  building, 
where  the  Ivy  may  love  to  cUng,  but  the  Alpines  be  out 
of  place,  and  too  large  for  tlieir  stations.  In  some  other 
cases  rockeries  can  only  bo  compared  to  a  cartload  of 
atonea  emptied  in  a  heap.  True  it  is,  that  a  rock  of  two 
stones,  or  even  brick:<,  or  clinkers,  will  grow  a  plant  a> 
well  as  if  it  were  as  high  as  a  mountain ;  but  in  landscape 
gardening  a  rock  should  never  be  so  low  as  to  permit  ot 
a  view  over  it.  ilockwork,  however,  i*  not  necessarily  a 
part  of  landscape  gardening,  and  unless  n  necessity  ap- 
pear for  its  introduction,  and  unless  it  be  judicious^ 
placed  and  managed,  and  of  a  respectable  size  and  eleva- 
tion, it  would  be  far  better  left  out. 

The  reasons  for  desiring  rockwork  are — fir^t,  a  wish  to 
grow  rock  plants  ;  second,  materials  for  the  formation  of 
rockwork  which  would  bo  in  the  way  were  they  not  so 
appropriated  ;  third,  a  large  broken  moundor  hillside  that 
is  every  way  a  defect,  which  being  converted  into  roclu 
would  form  a  pleasing  feature ;  fourth,  the  presence  of  & 
deep  ravine  which  it  is  desirable  to  retain ;  fifth,  eicara- 
tions.  as  old  gravel-pits,  Quarries,  &t.,  not  easily  filled  up ; 
and,  lastly,  a  wish  for  alpine  scenery.  With  'these  tne 
temptation  to  construct  rockwork  is  ^at.  and  it  is  still 
greater  if  there  is  water  near.  The  evils  are— first,  same- 
ness and  diminutivcness,  whtcb  destroy  the  effect  of  the 
picture  and  the  roi'k-tike  appearance ;  second,  regulnritf 
of  outline  or  smoothness,  which  ia  destructive  of  grandeur; 
third,  selecting  an  unsuitable  situation ;  fourth,  COD- 
stmeting  rockwork  without  attending  to  the  surrounding 
scenery. 

Perhaps  the  best  field  for  the  study  of  natural  rockwork 
in  Derbyshire  and  Deronshire,  where  there  are  some 
taagaificant  examplei.  We  may  find  rocks  of  all  sues  in 
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to  thft  different  parts,  bat  they  should  be  of  the  radest  Idad 
and  appear  as  neglected  as  possible.    If  dressed  walks  are 
made,  one  taking  a  circuit  of  the  whole  and  i>erxnitting  of  the 
principal  features  being  seen  only  once,  or  if  twice  from  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view,  wiU  be  sufficient,  and  this  walk  should  be 
concealed  as  much  as  possible.    If  it  were  possible  to  bound 
the  view  by  high  rocks,  crowninGT  them  with  hanging  woods 
would  have  a  &ie  effect,  unless  a  stream  passed  through  the 
ravine,  when  the  high  roc^s  with  overhanging  woods  should 
not  bound  the  view,  but  be  situated  on  one  side  of  the  stream 
washing  the  base  of  the  rocks,  so  as  to  afford  a  clear  view  of 
the  open  country,  the  s bream  widening  as  it  passed  throuffh 
green  meads  and  groves.    This  will  1^  the  open  end  of  we 
ravine,  or  the  view  from  it.    If  there  is  no  stream  the  view 
may  likewise  be  open,  though  bounded  by  some  object  in  the 
distance,  or  the  view  will  be  barren- looking.    The  view  in 
or  up  the  ravine  should  be  different.    It  may  consist  of  a 
high  rock  having  a  cascade  in  the  centre,  with  a  richly- 
wooded  background,  or  the  ravine  may  lose  itself  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  partly  wooded,  with  here  and  there  a 
piece  of  rock  projecting.     If  a  slo-eam  pass  through  the 
ravine  or  rocky  glen  it  will  be  considerably  improved  by 
placing  rough  stones  in  parbs,  and  introducing  rooks  to 
divert  the  course  of  the  stream  should  it  run  straight. 

For  forming  caves  and  subterranean  passages  JF^^.  ^ 
cilities  are  afforded  by  quarries  and  gravel-pits.  I^e  sides 
should  be  broken  down  to  what  we  may  term  a  sloping  crag 
in  one  part,  leaving  a  perpendicular  wall  in  another,  just  as 
it  may  contribute  to  the  general  efect.  The  crags  should 
be  bold,  witJi  here  and  there  broad  shelves  and  deep  fissures. 
Some  parts  should  appear  as  mounds  of  earth  clothed,  how- 
ever, with  shrubs  and  dense  foliage,  and  grassy  slopes  may 
be  introduced  to  relieve  the  crags  and  connect  the  rocks 
with  the  wooded  parts.  The  shady  and  moist  places  are 
peculiarly  well  adapted  for  Ferns.  Form  the  whole  so  that 
there  may  be  no  blemishes  to  be  hidden  by  planting.  Avoid 
ruins — at  least,  do  not  form  them  of  nnheim  stones,  and  do 
not  throw  arches  to  caverns  with  hewn  stones,  or  even  place 
rough  stones  one  upon  the  other  systematically,  but  tumble 
them  together ;  let  the  crags,  int^tices,  and  ledges  appear 
real;  alK>ve  all,  let  the  character  be  that  of  a  rock— -distinct 
and  varied,  bold  and  rugged,  no  even  surface,  but  uneven ; 
the  whole  forming  a  pleasing  and  noble  olgeot. 

Lastly,  Alpine  scenery.    This  is  too  much  to  attempt  un- 
less the  ground  favour  such  a  disposition.    In  level  ground 
_  _  it  cannot  be  produced  without  great  labour  and  expense,  and 

some  perpendicular  part  where  the  walk  rapidly  descends  I  it  is  better  to  let  it  alone.    The  examples  which  we  find  in 


these  and  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Wales,  for 
instance,  abounds  in  them,  and  so  do  Scotland  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  but  we  nowhere  find  an  assemblage  of  small 
■tones  piled  one  upon  the  other,  like  by  far  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  the  rockwork  of  modem  gardens. 

As  regards  the  desire  of  growing  rock  plants,  there  is 
no  objection  to  them,  provided  the  rockwork  is  not  made 
80  as  to  be  destructive  to  some  other  feature.    To  form  a 
rook  on  a  level  piece  of  ground  is  simply  ridiculous — it  can 
never  appear  natural ;  but  it  may  be  made  to  appear  so  by 
excavating  a  hollow  to  be  fiUed  with  water,  and  throwing  the 
soil  taken  out  into  a  mound  of  irregular  form,  building  a  part 
with  rock  quite  steep,  another  flat,  with  large  pieces  of  rock 
oast  here  and  there  as  if  by  accident  rather  tbau  design, 
some  on  their  ends,  others  on  their  sides,  some  forming  a 
natural  arch,  some  leaning  and  about  to  fall,  and  all  uniting  to 
form  a  rough  bold  scene.    In  forming  the  rockwork  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  earth  is  solid  beneath  and  the  crevices,  also, 
filled  with  soil  where  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  plants ;  but 
cover  the  stones  as  little  as  possible,  otherwise  the  rocky 
character  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  rockwork  will  present  the 
appearance  of  a  mound  covered  with  stones.  It  should  be  ele- 
vated, and  so  much  so  as  not  to  be  looked  down  upon.  If  water 
is  introduced  it  may  come  trickling  down  from  a  fissure  in  the 
rock,  drip  over  stones,  and  fall  over  some  placed  perpendicu- 
larly into  the  pool  or  lake  beneath,  and  here  it  is  desirable  to 
have  the  rockwork  in  the  shade  so  that  it  may  be  accom- 
panied by  Ferns  and  plants  that  delight  in  shade  and  mois- 
ture.   The  pool  itself  may  be  surrounded  with  grass  or  lawn, 
or  have  a  rocky  edge  where  the  smaller  aquatics  may  be 
grown.      Instead  of  dripping  from  the  rock  into  the  pool 
beneath,  the  water  may  be  conveyed  through  a  rocky  passage 
or  channel  strewed  with  stones,  and  planted  with  plants  that 
thrive  in  shallow  water,  or  grow  in  moist  ground.    It  may 
lose  itself  in  a  fissure  of  the  rock,  appearing  again  at  another 
point.    It  may  again  find  its  way  into  a  hollow  and  there 
lorm  a  lake,  and  there  may  be  a  rocky  path  near  the  lake 
with  a  rock  rising  abruptly  from  it,  or  the  water  may  wash 
the  base  of  the  rock,  the  latter  rising  from  three  sides  and 
forming  a  sort  of  amphitheatre,  the  summit  of  the  rock 
being  bold  and  rugged,  and  the  plants  in  the  fissures  and 
on  the  ledges  in  large  clumps ;  shrubs,  and  even  trees  being 
introduced  in  order  to  give  the  efiect  at  a  distance  which 
small  plants  have  close  at  hand. 

Bockwork  may  also  be  formed  by  sinking  a  path,  throw- 
ing the  soil  into  irregular  mounds,  and  forming  arches  in 


or  ascends,  so  as  to  appear  as  if  the  stones  forming  the  arch 
had  fallen  from  the  heights,  and  being  thrown  upon  each 
other  formed  the  arch  accidentally.  This  kind  of  rockwork 
may  be  made  very  pleasing,  only  do  not  use  too  many  and 
too  small  stones  in  its  construction.  Perhaps  the  best 
example  of  this  kind  is  in  the  Kegent's  Park  gardens,  where 
the  passes  with  their  rocky  sides  and  the  rocky  arches  have 
but  one  fault,  and  that  is  they  are  too  small,  though  happily 
contrived  in  other  respects. 

As  to  the  other  points,  the  second  is  simply  a  repetition 
of  the  first,  except  insomuch  as  it  is  a  conversion  of  ma- 
terials rather  than  providing  a  receptacle  for  plants.  The 
third  is  easily  remedied,  providing  irregularity  of  outline, 
boldness  of  feature,  and  avoiding  all  appearance  of  same- 
ness are  kept  in  view.  The  sides  may  be  rocks  and  the 
summit  a  grassy  slope,  or  clothed  with  nobler  verdure,  and 
the  rock  may  appear  again  above  that,  which  is  perfectly 
natural,  for  in  mountainous  places  rocks  protrude  half-way, 
and  appear  in  patches  here  and  there  up  the  whole  face  of 
the  mountain.  Fourth,  a  deep  ravine  or  valley  may  be  much 
improved  bj-  converting  the  rougher  parts  into  rockwork, 
and  clothing  the  less  steep ;  in  some  places  having  rock 
•n  both  sides  as .  if  the  ravine  had  been  created  by  a  seve- 
rance of  the  earth,  and  taking  advantage  of  a  projection  to 
introduce  a  rocky  crag,  which  may  be  backed  up  with  shrubs 
not  with  a  view  to  hide  anything  beyond,  for  that  is  bad, 
but  to  give  the  idea- that  the  earth  had  been  rent  and  the 
part  on  the  one  side  severed  from  that  on  the  other,  which 
•hould  be  clothed  in  like  manner,  leaving  the  rock  promi- 
^ently  in  view.  The  ruin  of  a  building  appearing  as  if 
lemolished  in  the  general  convulsion,  may  be  introduced 
vith  great  effect.  The  paths  should  not  be  marked,  though 
'       '•'•v  be  introduced  to  a  certain  e**"'>"t  t'  i<«'-'-H  •'x^ess 
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many  nurseries  and  public  gardens  are  not  worth  copying; 
nor  is  anything  to  be  learned  from  them  except  the  evus 
to  be  avoided.  Imagine  a  stream  running  through  rocks 
rising  from  the  water  to  a  height  of  only  a  few  feet»  with 
Heaths,  so  rarely  found  as  rock  plants,  on  the  margin  of  the 
water ;  and  find  me  a  lake  not  cut  in  two  by  a  rustic  bridge^ 
serving  only  to  spoil  an  otherwise  fine  sheet  of  water- 
Heaps  of  stones  piled  one  on  the  other  on  level  gproond  in 
front  of  mansions,  on  lawns,  in  pleasure  g^unds,  or  parkq, 
are  not  necessarily  rockwork.  If  a  rock  is  wanted,  copy 
nature.  There  rocks  are  of  all  sizes  and  forms,  but  not  in 
the  middle  of  grass  fields.  Further  note  a  fountain  in  the 
centre  of  a  garden,  truly  a  work  of  art,  surrounded  by  rock- 
work, and  lorm  your  own  opinion  aa  to  whether  th^  are 
not  two  very  distinct  and  inconffruous  objects,  the  one 
belonging  to  the  polished  or  gardenesque,  and  the  othtf 
to  the  picturesque  or  natural.  Wherever  a  rockery  is  at- 
tempted, it  should  be  screened  from  the  rest  of  the  ground 
by  well-disposed  shrubberies,  so  as  to  give  that  rookiforic 
a  distinct  character,  forming  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
more  regular  portion  of  the  grounds.  Though  barren  todkM 
appear  in  nature,  or  plain  rocks  with  but  one  or  two  kinds 
of  plants  to  adorn  them,  yet  we  are  not  bound  to  imitate 
these,  but  rather  to  bring  together  many  beauties  of  natnnd 
rockwork  in  one  place,  and  hardy  plants  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  in  order  to  secure  diversity  and  the  best  general 
effect,  that  some  parts  may  be  admired  for  their  rioKuM9sa  is 
plants,  others  on  account  of  the  rocks.- 


Yeoxtablb  Fiannel. — ^Those  of  yoor  readers  who  take  aa 
interest  in  the  manufaotureof  vegetable  flannel  from  thePfans 
sylvestris,  may  like  to  have  the  infbnnatioa  that  ainoe  aboat 
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1800  tiiere  are  two  Mtablislimoiits  near  Bretlan,  in  one  of 
which  Pine  leayes  are  converted  into  wool,  while  in  the 
ofeher»  for  invalids,  the  waters  used  in  the  manofaoture  of 
Hnewool  are  employed  as  carative  agents.  The  process  for 
oonYerting  the  Pine  needles  into  wool  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Pannewitz.  In  the  hospitals,  penitentiaries,  and  barracks  of 
Vienna  and  Breslau,  blankets  made  from  that  material  are 
now  exclusively  used.  One  of  their  chief  advantages  is  that 
no  kind  of  vermin  will  lodge  in  them.  The  material  is  also 
used  as  stoffiog.  closely  resembles  horse-hair,  and  is  only  one- 
third  its  cost.  When  spun  and  woven,  the  thread  resembles 
that  of  hemp,  and  is  made  into  jackets,  spencers,  drawers, 
and  stockings,  flannel  and  twill  for  shirts,  coverlets,  body 
and  chest  warmers,  and  knitting-yarn.  They  keep  the  body 
wann  without  heating,  and  are  very  durable.  The  factories 
are  lighted  with  gas  made  from  the  refuse  of  the  above 
manufactures. — C.  W.  H.— (^tfteturum.) 


ON  THE  UTILISATION   OF  NIGHT  SOIL 

APART   FROM  SEWAGE. 

(Continued  from  page  307.) 

But  I  am  losing  sight  of  the  pamphlet.  Mr.  Wilmot,  at 
page  6,  refers  to  two  others  written  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Moule,  entitled  "  Health  and  Wealth,"  and  "  Manure  for  the 
Million."  I  have  never  seen  them,  but  they  first  drew  Mr. 
Wilmot's  attention  to  the  subject,  but,  unfortunately, 
machinery  was  suggested,  which,  let  me  add,  for  the  million, 
would  be  likely  to  prove  a  failure,  yet  as  to  the  objection  as 
to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  dry  earth,  I  think  that  would 
be  easily  overcome.  The  habit  of  the  cat  and  some  other 
animals  is  happily  adverted  to  to  prove  that  we  cannot  err 
in  copying  nature,  and  that  where  there  is  a  will  the  poor 
dumb  creatures  point  out  to  us  a  way.  Then  follow  some 
remarks  by  Mr.  Wilmot  against  sewage,  which  I  hope  he 
atones  for  at  page  9,  where  he  says,  "I  am  now  only 
speaking  of  the  million,  and  do  not  propose  to  interfere 
with  the  higher  classes  in  private  houses,  comparatively 
small  in  number,  who  may  still  wish  to  employ  water  as  an 
agent  until  they  can  be  satisfied  it  may  be  dispensed  with." 
and  he  owns  the  difficulties  of  anticipation  in  these  matters 
to  exceed  those  of  reality.  Returning  to  the  dry  ashes 
again  an  appeal  is  made  to  medical  men,  and  then  the 
example  of  the  Chinese  is  quoted,  and  some  most  sensible 
remarks  are  made  upon  the  barracks  of  European  soldiers 
in  India.  I  cannot  pass  over  a  paragraph  at  page  12,  for 
the  advice  is  most  valuable : — 

"  The  system  I  advocate,  as  applied  to  country  villages, 
is  most  simple  in  operation,  as  may  be  seen  in  some  houses 
in  the  village  near  to  which  I  reside  in  Derbyshire ;  but 
supposing  other  villages  to  be  unwilling  or  unable  at  once 
to  adopt  it,  much  may  be  readily  done  in  the  abatement  of 
nuisances.  We  will  suppose  a  privy  or  cesspool  to  have 
become  offensive,  this  is  caused  by  water  from  some  channel 
or  another  having  got  into  it  in  undue  proportions.  First 
stop  this  channel,  and  then  apply  a  few  barrowfuls,  or  a 
cartload  or  two,  of  ashes  or  dry  earth,  and  the  whole  can  be 
removed  and  utilised  at  once  without  danger;  and  if,  in 
future,  the  owners  of  the  vault  and  privy  would  prevent 
water  getting  into  it,  and  throw  daily  into  it,  or  even 
weekly,  the  dust  and  ashes  obtained  from  their  houses,  they 
would  soon  have  a  store  of  valuable  manure  for  the  garden. 
The  system  might  also  be  employed  most  advantageously 
in  small  farms,  and  more  so  even  in  large  ones. 

"  We  will  suppose  the  small  farmer  to  have  no  spare  shed 
under  which  he  could  place  his  manure  heap,  but  he  might 
possibly  have  a  spare  stall,  cow  or  horse,  or  he  might  erect 
a  thatched  shed.  In  this  let  him  place  daily  the  contribu- 
tions of  his  cows,  horses,  and  pigs,  together  or  separately, 
under  cover,  and  daily  place  over  them  the  dust  obtained 
from  his  house,  or  his  cinders  or  dry  road  scraping^, 
or  whatever  of  dry  road  soil  his  farm  affords,  and  in  a  few 
months  he  would  have  a  collection  of  valuable  manure 
exceeding  in  quantity  anything  he  had  before  anticipated, 
and  his  straw  would  be  all  saved  for  chopping  up;  of 
coarse  the  large  farmer  might  make  more  extensive  and 
beneficial  arrangements  on  the  same  principle.  I  was  lately 
difloossing  this  subject  with  a  clergyman,  who  told  me  that 
he  had  for  years  placed  the  riddled  dost  of  his  aahea  in  a 


comer  of  his  yard,,  ^without  oover,  day  by  day,  and  had 
poured  on  it  daily  all  the  slops  of  his  house,  and  soapands, 
dish-washings,  &c.,  and  his  gardener  and  farming  man  had 
been  most  willing  to  use  the  heap  up  in  his  garden  and 
farm,  especially  when  mixed  with  other  composts,  but  he 
told  me  he  had  renuurked  that  in  rainy  weather  the  heap 
became  offensive.  This  only  showed  the  simple  necessity  A 
a  shed  or  cover  for  his  heap." 

In  following  paragraphs  the  futility  of  using  vegetable 
substances — such  as  sawdust,  which  will  not  deodorise,  and 
cinders,  which  will,  but  did  not,  from  careless  superintend- 
ance — are  pointed  out,  also  where  earth-closets  wouldprove 
peculiarly  suitable ;  and  in  a  few  closing  lines  Mr.  Wilmot 
allows  a  strong  bias  against  sewage  once  more  to  appear, 
and  in  this  respect  I  beg  to  differ  with  him.  When  town 
sewage  is  allowed  to  run  into  our  rivers,  then  I  grant  him 
it  is  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  economy  and  nature. 
Nevertheless,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  the  prohibition  of 
cesspools  and  the  free  use  of  water  in  towns  are  conducive  to 
health,  and  so  soon  as  we  can  convince  people  that  sewage 
is  a  valuable  manure,  and  that  80,000  gallons  of  liquid  can 
be  pumped  by  steam  power  100  feet  high  at  a  cost  of  If., 
the  whole  difficulty  w^l  vanish,  and  by-and-by  local  autho- 
rities will  only  be  too  likely  to  become  embarassed  with 
applications  for  the  sewage.  It  is  not  merely  as  it  relatea 
to  waterclosets,  but  there  is  the  chamber-ley,  soapsuds,  and 
so  many  other  manurial  ingredients  held  in  suspension  in 
the  house  sewage  of  the  upper  and  middle-class  residences 
in  the  country,  and  of  factories,  barracks,  workhouses,  and 
prisons,  that  it  ever  must  be  a  great  saving  to  conduct  it  to 
the  land  by  its  own  gravity  in  a  liquid  state,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  no  choice  in  the  matter  as  regards  towns 
from  the  increasing  use  of  waterclosets.  In  towns,  too,  the 
inhabitants  could  never  be  supposed  to  become  interested 
in  the  earthing-over  process  in  a  cultural  point  of  view; 
besides,  conveyed  at  once  upon  the  land  no  deodorisation 
would  be  required.  The  ground  is  the  only  perfect  deodo- 
riser, naturally  operating  very  rapidly  in  purifying  the 
sewage,  for  the  manurial  matters  held  in  suspension  are  at 
once  abstracted  as  it  filtrates  through  the  solL  I  find 
that  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  applied  to  this  garden  all  smell 
disappears ;  and  is  not  this  in  point  of  fact  performing  arti- 
ficially and  at  once  what  in  the  dry-manure  system  has  to 
be  done  naturally  by  the  rain  ?  We  have  had  both  systems 
at  work  here  for  years  to  our  great  advantage,  but  tiiere  is 
this  distinction  in  practice — the  earthy  matter  is  cast  out  of 
the  closet  once  a-year,  and  mixed  with  the  compost-heap 
just  before  it  is  wheeled  on  to  the  garden  to  be  worked  into 
the  ground  in  the  trenching  process,  after  the  manner 
pointed  out  at  page  169 ;  but  the  sewage  from  the  tanks  is 
used  frequently,  and  it  is  never  now  allowed  to  remain  in 
bulk  long  enough  to  arrive  at  the  putrefactive  stage. 

Mr.  Wilmot  adds  a  postscript  to  his  pamphlet  in  con- 
sequence of  an  issue  of  a  third  edition  of  Mr.  Moule's 
"  National  Health  and  Wealth,"  from  which  he  learns  that 
that  gentleman's  principle  has  been  adopted  in  some  of  the 
gaols  and  barracks  in  India,"  and  also  that  "  the  Chinese 
although  they  save  and  utilise  everything,  do  not  in  the 
first  instance  apply  dried  earth  as  a  deodoriser.  This  dis- 
covery is  due  to  Mr.  Moule."  Seven  years  ago,  in  Vol.  XIX.» 
page  368,  in  an  article  stating  the  effects  of  syringing  the 
folmge  of  fruit  trees,  in  a  state  of  blight,  with  hot  diluted 
ammoniacal  liquor,  I  wrote  the  following: — "Analogous  to 
the  application  of  ammonia  to  the  leaves  of  trees,  there  is  a 
practice  in  China.  It  is  pointed  out  as  follows  by  the  Timet? 
special  correspondent,  writing  from  Hong  Kong,  on  the 
subject  of  Chmese  agriculture  : — '  Grass  grows  rank  only 
upon  graves.  One  or  two  buffaloes,  two  or  three  goats,  a 
breeding  sow,  ugly  long-legged  fowls  (callctd  Cochin-Chinas 
in  England),  and  a  flock  of  ducks  and  geese,  are  the  live 
stock  of  a  Chinese  farm,  which  maintains  a  hundred  la- 
bourers. Stable-yard  manure  is  scant.  Human  ordure  is 
collected  with  care  in  numerous  open  earthenware  pans» 
where  passers-by  can  contribute  their  offerings,  both  offend-  . 
ing  the  senses  and  poisoning  the  air.  In  the  suburbs,  each 
house  has  its  cesspool ;  in  the  country,  each  cottage  its  in- 
vicing  latrine.  At  Ningpo  two  immense  pans  lie  opposite 
to  the  entrance  door  of  the  first  native  merchant  of  the 
city,  awaiting  the  payment  of  2000  dollars,  which  is  the 
price  of  their  removal.     To  an  Englishman,  who  visits 
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their  oonntxy,  these  maniire  traps  oonstitate  his  first  and 
last  impressions  of  never-ceasing  horror.  Boats  convey 
tibis  produoe  through  the  inner  waters,  and  anchor  close  to 
y)(ni  at  night,  only  to  remove  for  a  consideration.  One 
Englishman,  in  disgust,  paid  thirty  dollars  to  a  fellow  to 
move  on.  This  mannrial  treasure  is,  according  to  a  China- 
man's way  of  thinking,  too  precious  to  be  worked  into  the 
ground.  It  is  sprinkled  over  the  leaves  of  i^  plant  (italics  my 
own).  Burnt  haulm  and  straw  of  the  Cotton-plant  only  are 
delved  into  the  soil.  The  Chinese  transplant  every  root  of 
rice  by  hand,  and  each  root  gets  its  little  blessing  of  the 
above  liquid;'  but  give  an  English  farmer  or  gardener 
'  some  1000  acres  of  vegetable  loam  of  an  unexplor^  depth, 
waterways,  reticulation  of  ditto  for  flooding  purposes,  labour 
at  4d.  per  day,  abundance  of  sunshine,  periodicid  rains,  large 
markets,  cheap  communication  by  tidal  creeks,  and  what 
com  and  pot  herbs  he  would  produce,  to  say  notiiing  of  tea, 
sugar,  cotton,  silkworms,  silk,  and  Mulberry  leaves,  our 
friend  Giles  would  have  to  scratch  his  head  a  little  before 
he  could  start  on  a  race  to  overtake  these  Chinamen,  who 
are  4000  years  of  practice  a-head  of  him.'  "  Still,  I  continue 
to  imagine  "  our  friend  Giles  "  manages  a  good  many  things 
better,  albeit,  those  "  immense  pans  "  do  bring  in  the  China- 
men "  a  great  deal  of  money."  It  would  almost  appear 
by  the  price  of  it,  that  our  northcountryman  must  have 
resided  as  a  cultivator  of  the  soil  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ningpo,  when  he  gave  the  following  warning,  "  Never, 
Sandie,  never,  above  ah  things,  never  get  into  debt ;  but  if 
ever  you  do,  let  it  be  for  manure"  I  know  our  own  country  is 
scarcely  half  cultivated  as  it  ought  to  be,  because  we  allow 
the  best  of  what  is  due  to  the  land,  to  go  to  waste,  and  my 
advice  to  people  likewise  is,  that  if  they  ever  do  allow  them- 
selves to  get  mto  debt,  let  it  be  for  erecting  waterproof 
earth  closets,  and  liquid  manure  tanks ;  for  the  very  good 
and  continuous  interest  that  these  will  presently  return, 
will  enable  the  debtor  to  pay  o£f  his  creditor,  and  leave  some- 
thing to  spare. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  so  able  an  adviser  as  Mr.  Wilmot 
has  taken  up  the  subject.  His  pamphlet  is  most  worthy  of 
extensive  notice  and  circulation  amongst  residents  in  the 
country,  cottagers  particularly,  for  it  is  the  poorer  sort  that 
we  want  to  reach  in  simple  words.  In  1U52,  in  a  cheap 
monthly  periodical  of  that  day,  called  "  The  Cottage  Lamp," 
I  explained  in  a  series  of  papers  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  these  matters ;  and,  as  the  subject  is  exciting  deserved 
interest  just  now,  I  shall  feel  happy  if,  by  what  I  have  said, 
it  may  prove  a  means  in  a  still  greater  degree  of  directing 
public  attention  to  the  matter,  for  the  feature  seems  so 
new,  and  yet  the  plan  with  myself  is  so  old.  Both  in  the  wet 
and  in  the  dry  state  I  have  for  thirty  years  been  utilising 
the  excreta  experimentally,  and  I  have  not  arrived  at  my 
present  conclusions  without  some  failures,  and  a  great  deal 
of  planning,  filtering,  observation,  and  obloquy.  What  we 
should  have  done  in  the  last  dry  season  without  our  water 
and  sewage  tanks  I  do  not  know.  The  wells  of  Woodstock  can 
be  counted  on  one's  fingers'  ends,  and  what  the  diminished 
supply  of  water  of  our  filthy  little  river  held  in  suspension 
it  is  difiicult  to  say,  but  I  am  glad  to  state  that  we  were  not 
under  the  necessity  of  drinking  it,  for  these  premises  are 
now  self-sustaining.  The  water  tanks  catch  suMcient  water 
from  the  roofs  of  the  houses  and  outbuildings  to  supply  our 
wants,  and  it  is  filtered  for  drinking  and  cooking  purposes. 
The  overflow  from  the  water  tank  is  conducted  away  by  the 
old  sewage  drain.  In  the  shape  of  sewage,  all  the  water 
used  for  household  purposes  is  applied  to  the  g^arden,  and 
with  what  comes  from  the  earth-closet,  and  other  matters,  it 
is  sufficient  to  keep  the  ground  in  a  state  of  high  cultivation. 
Nothing  offensive  runs  from  here  on  to  our  neighbours' 
premises,  nor  into  the  river ;  for  that  I  take  credit  to  my- 
self, and  am  satisfied,  and  the  rector  feels  the  satisfaction 
in  having  improved  the  house  and  grounds,  both  for  him- 
self and  for  his  successor. 

In  conclusion,  I  throw  out  the  following  suggestion  for 
as  much  as  it  is  worth : — As  Government  advance  money  for 
land  draining  at  so  much  per  cent.,  would  it  not  also  be 
worth  their  while  to  consider  whether  the  national  purse 
oonld  not  be  made  to  contribute  towards  the  abatement  of 
%  great  and  increasing  national  evil,  by  the  advance  of 
noney  at  interest  to  those  who,  not  having  the  means  to 
avVa  fi«'%m.  Yot  ^^"^Id  **<»  ^lad  to  po«"*«"  •"'wair^^tanks  •'^d 


earth-doaets  ?  In  one  case  as  well  as  the  other*  fior  flis  par* 
manent  welfare  of  the  land»  I  think  it  is  reasonshls  t» 
encourage  men  to  put  their  shoulders  to  tho  wheel  wIhb 
they  can  see  that  it  is  for  their  interest  to  do  so.— TTfitaxds 
AND  Onwabds. 


THE  NEW  EOSES. 


Thb  genial  spring  weather  which  has  followed  the  lo 
and  tedious  winter  has  brought  on  a  healthy  and  free  growth 
in  all  kinds  of  plants  that  have  been  dormant  for  a  \mf 
time  in  consequence  of  the  continued  cold.  This  is  espaa- 
ally  the  case  with  Boses.  For  many  seasons  past  so  uo- 
mising  a  start  has  not  been  made  as  at  the  present  tune^ 
thus  raising  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  cazefiil  eottl- 
vators  in  a  more  than  usual  degree.  Longing  as  we  all  svs 
to  see  again  the  lovely  forms  of  our  &vonrites,  bat  not 
without  apprehension  on  account  of  the  various  accidents 
of  weather,  disease,  and  the  attacks  of  insects,  the  desire 
is  still  stronger  to  obtain  early  information  on  the  new  sddi- 
tions  we  are,  or  ought,  to  make  to  our  rosexy,  and  to  know 
what  purchases  should  be  made  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  that  propagation  may  be  proceeded  with  in  the 
ensuing  season. 

For  the  purpose  of  satisfying  myself  as  far  as  possible  on 
this  subject,  and  to  afford  assistance  to  amateor  friendsi  I 
took  advantage  of  the  Easter  vacation  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mr. 
William  Pavd's  nursery,  at  Waltham  Cross.  The  whole 
stock  is  now  in  fine  healthy-growing  oondition,  and  rapidly 
pushing  into  bloom. 

Taking  them  in  the  order  of  inspection  :— 

First.  Madame  Emile  Boyau  is  a  very  pret^  light  Taziety^ 
which  may  be  described  as  rosy  flesh,  changing  to  blush;  of 
good  size  and  delightfully  fragrant.  It  hu  the  habit  sad 
constitution  of  Baronne  Prevost. 

Glory  of  Waltham  is  a  magnificent  flower,  snriMMHing  in 
every  respect  its  parent. 

Leveson  Gower.  Its  large,  fall,  crimson  flowers  and 
vigorous  habit  will  render  it  a  general  favonzike.  One  of 
the  best  of  the  season. 

Princess  Lichtenstein,  as  a  white  Hybrid  Pecpetnsl,  sesBBS 
likely  to  be  a  great  acquisition.  Judging  from  the  baknt  sad 
foliage,  it  is  superior  to  Louise  Darzins.  There  not  bemg 
an  expanded  bloom  at  the  time  of  my  visit  I  am  uiuble  to 
offer  an  opinion  of  its  merits. 

Elizabeth  Yigneron  is  rosy  pink,  veiy  large,  and  fali 
resembling  LseUa,  but  surpassing  it  in  form  and  fi  eshnnss 
of  colour.    The  blooms  shown  to  me  were  tmlj  bsontiftaL 

Prince  de  Joinville,  a  large,  showy,  light  oimsoB  ros^ 
will  prove  a  useful  decorative  gfarden  Bose. 

Celine  GK>nod,  pink,  with  a  beautifully  incmred  petid; 
outer  petals  psJer  than  the  inner.  Fme  and  perfiicHy 
globular. 

Auguste  Bivi^re  has  beautiful  bright  reddish  cannine 
flowers.  PeHectly  distinct ;  but  as  the  mijoritj  of  tlis 
plants  seemed  to  indicate  a  defective  oonstitotion,  ftuther 
experience  will  be  necessary  to  decide  fiurly  on  its  mesitB  or 
otherwise. 

Triomphe  des  FrauQais  may  be  considered  a  good  Boei^ 
both  from  its  brilliant  crimson  flowers  and  vigorous  haUt. 
Probably  one  of  the  best  of  the  season. 

Michel  Bonnet  has  bright  rose  flowers,  laige  and  fldl; 
but  I  did  not  observe  any  superiority  in  this  Tarieiiy  onr 
older  kinds  of  similar  colour  and  form. 

Madame  Charles  Yerdier,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  HhB 
best.    Its  flowers  are  fine  vermilion  rose,  very  laige  and  IhIL 

Souvenir  de  Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre  (what  a  aaise  iir 
our  gardeners !)  answers  the  description  given  of  il  nsiwih'. 
fiowers  varying  frx>m  crimson  to  vic^et,  oentre  red.  I  donbt 
whether  it  will  suit  the  prevailing  English  taste. 

Achille  Gonod  is  a  seedling  from  Joles  MargolUiL  It 
must  be  good  if  it  beat  its  parent,  which  I  am  not  at  pnMik 
prepared  to  affirm  that  it  does.  It  is.  homevet,  %  tndy 
beautiful  Bose,  with  very  fine  foliage,  and  will  be  iliisiiiilii; 
a  trial. 

Bushton  Baddyffe  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  mbs  of  tit 
season.  Its  bright  red  colour  added  to  its  bout  gUAfolir* 
perfect  form,  with  imbricated  petals*  give  it  a  pramlMMt 
in  company  with  other  kinds  that  ftttmets  immsdiflli 
attention  to  it.    Whether  in  the  show4M»  or  on  tteUvi^f 
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plaat>  wbioh  is  the  best  place  to  view  it  properly,  it  will  long 
letidn  a  place  botii  on  aoconnt  of  its  own  merits  and  for  the 
Mpeeted  name  with  which  it  is  associated. 

Charles  Margottin  will  be  another  valoable  addition. 
Although  of  the  race  of  the  well-lmown  Joles  Marffottin,  it 
has  more  substance  in  petal  and  greater  eleg^ce  of  outline, 
mbSle  it  possesses  all  the  briUiaapy  of.  the  mie  carmine  with 
flezy  red  centre.    This  Bose  will  be  one  of  the  best. 

Duke  of  Wellini^n  will  be  sure  to  please ;  notwithstand- 
ing it  is  one  of  the  many  scarlet  Boses  that  of  late  have 
been  introduced,  it  has  the  distinctive  character  of  tint  in 
being  slightly  shaded  with  maroon.  Somewhat  approach- 
ing Louis  XrV*.,  but  not  so  dark,  and  different  in  shape. 

Frinoe  Eugene  Beauhamais  is  another  of  the  scarlets,  of 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  see  more  before  venturing  an 
cpinion* 

Marshal  Niel  has  not  been  exaggerated  as  regards 
habit,  &c.,  but  none  of  its  blooms  were  sufficientl/  open 
to  afford  a  correct  idea  of  its  beauty.  It  has,  however,  been 
exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Paul,  and  fiivourably  noticed. 

Souvenir  de  William  Wood  and  Xavier  Olibo  were  not 
open.  Favourably  as  they  have  been  spoken  of,  they  are 
both  surpassed  in  habit  and  foliage  by  Dr.  Lindley,  which 
is  not  yet  ready  to  be  sent  out,  but  will  undoubtedly  prove 
worthy  of  the  name  of  the  venerable  botanist. 

Here  I  must  stop  for  the  present.  Our  amateur  firiends 
may  thus  see  that  they  will  l^  safe  with  Bushton  Baddyffe, 
Charles  Margottin,  Glory  of  Waltham,  and  Madame  Emile 
Boyau.  Doubtless  a  few  months*  experience  will  bring 
out  other  points  of  excellence  not  yet  noticed,  and  several 
among  those  not  named  in  this  account  may  be  found  to  be 
good. — ^Adolphxis  H.  Kent. 


EGYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY'S  SHOW, 

Apbil  29. 

Thb  last  Spring  Show  for  the  season  was  held  on  Saturday 
last,  and  notwithstanding  a  chilly  east  wind  the  attendance 
of  visitors  was  very  good.  The  day,  however,  was  fine  with 
bright  sunshine,  but  in  temperature  offering  a  marked  con- 
trait  to  the  July  weather  experienced  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  week. 

As  a  whole  the  Show  was  in  no  way  inferior  to  its  prede- 
cessors, while  the  objects  exhibited  presented  greater  variety. 
Boses  again  formed  a  principal  part  of  the  display,  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  anything  finer  than  the  pot 
plants  shown  by  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  W.  Paul.  It  was 
evident  at  a  glance  that  the  contest  for  the  first  place  lay 
between  these  two  exhibitors,  but  to  decide  which  would 
carry  off  the  palm  was  not  so  easy,  the  specimens  in  both 
collections  were  so  fine.  Mr.  Turner  took  the  first  prize 
with  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Baronne  Prevost,  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison,  the  blooms  of  the  last  very  larg^,  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami,  Charles  Lawson,  and  G6n6ral  Jacqueminot.  Mr.  W. 
Paul  had  the  second  prize  for  Madame  Boll,  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison,  Lselia,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  with  somewhere 
about  fifty  blooms  more  or  less  expanded,  Senateur  Vaisse, 
and  Celine  Forestier.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  third.  Mr. 
Wheeler,  j?ardener  to  Sir  F.  Goldsmidt,  Bart.,  Begent's  Park, 
was  the  only  exliibitor  in  the  Amateurs*  Class.  A  numerous 
collection  iu  excellent  bloom  came  from  Messrs.  Lane. 
Boses  sent  out  since  1863  were  shown  in  threes.  Mr.  Turner 
was  first  with  Lord  Clyde,  Alba  rosea,  white  with  a  rosy 
tinge  in  the  centre,  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Paul,  glowing  in  colour. 
Next  came  Mr.  W.  Paul  with  Jean  Goi^jon,  very  large  and 
full,  rose,  Vainqueur  de  Goliath,  very  bright  red,  and 
Bourbon  Madame  de  Stella,  bright  rose.  The  last-named. 
Alba  rosea,  and  Madame  Alfred  de  Bougemont,  which  was 
not  so  good  as  we  have  generslly  seen  it,  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  who  were  third.  From  the  same  firm 
came  several  boxes  of  cut  blooms,  containing  excellent 
examples  of  Bev.  H.  Dombrain,  fine  colour,  Prmcess  Ade- 
laide, a  fine  pale  yellow  Tea,  Charles  Lefebvre,  and  many 
others. 

Pelargoniums  for  so  early  in  the  season  were  excellent. 
Hr.  Turner,  Mr.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  W.  Beck,  Esq.,  Isle- 
worth,  and  Mr.  Weir,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hodson,  The  Elms, 
Himpstead,  took  equal  prises  in  the  Kursezymen's  and 
ijBKteuzB*  Classes.     Mr.  Tomer  had  DMdemoiu^  Book's 


Amazon,  Beacon,  Sir  C.  Campbell,  W.  Bull,  and  Pesoatoore. 
^*  Wiggins,  BcHftdsman,  Pldne,  Princess  Mathilda,  Boseun^ 
vexy  bnght  and  showy.  Empress  Eugenie,  and  Madame 
Beiset,  cerise  with  maroon  spot.  Mr.  Weir's  plants  om- 
sisted  of  the  Fancy  varieties,  were  ftom  2|  to  3  feet  across, 
and  in  very  fine  bloom.  The  kinds  were  Attraction,  Ce- 
lestial, Queen  of  Boses,  Acme,  Carminatum,  and  Jenaj 
Lind. 

Colleotions  of  Azaleas  in  small  pots  were  exhibited  hj 
Messrs.  Lane  and  F.  &  A.  Smith,  the  former  having  iJso  a 
collection  of  hybrid  Bhododendrons,  while  Messrs.  Smith 
hod  a  new  Bhododendron  called  Queen  of  England  with 
white  flowers  4  inches  in  length  by  at  least  as  much  across, 
and  five  in  a  head.  A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  for 
this.  "Mx.  Parker,  of  Tooting,  likewise  exhibited  several 
plants  of  his  charming  large-flowered,  blush  variety  Coun- 
tess of  Haddington. 

Of  Auriculas  Mr.  Turner  had  examples  remarkable  for  their 
vigorous  trusses  and  large  pips  of  Mr.  Mamock  (Turner), 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  (Strong),  Headly's  George  Lightbody, 
Negro  (Turner),  Bessy  BeQl  (Spalding),  and  Sophia  (Spald- 
ing) ;  in  addition  to  which  he  had  a  fine  collection  contain- 
ing Lightbody's  Meteor  Flag  and  Fair  Maid,  Waterhouse*8 
Conqueror  of  Europe,  Popplewell's  Conqueror,  Tumer^s 
Webster,  Dickson's  Duke  of  Cambridge,  a  charming  variety, 
and  several  others,  with  large  pips.  Mr.  Butcher,  Camber- 
well,  and  Mr.  James  likewise  exhibited  good  sixes.  Two 
new  Alpines  from  Mr.  Turner,  Titian  and  John  Leech,  both 
very  fiine,  particularly  the  latter,  which  is  a  bold  flower, 
were  awarded  first-class  certificates ;  and  Master  Hole,  a  rich 
maroon  self,  and  Bev.  J.  Bramhall,  green-edged,  had  second- 
class  certificates.  Bobert  Trail,  grey-edged,  came  from  Mr. 
Butcher,  but  did  not  receive  an  award. 

Of  other  objects  stands  of  Pansies  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Hooper,  of  Widcombe  Hill,  Bath,  Ayres,  Biggleswade,  and 
James ;  Calceolarias  of  a  fine  strain  by  Messrs.  Dobson  &  Son 
and  James;  Cinerarias  by  Mr.  Wiggins  and  Mr.  James; 
Amaryllis  by  Mr.  Parker ;  Begonias  by  Mr.  Wheeler ;  flower- 
ing and  omamental-foliaged  plants  by  Messrs.  Williams, 
F.  &  A.  Smith,  Wheeler,  and  Stone ;  Palms  by  Mr.  Bull ; 
and  Ericas  and  a  large  plant  of  the  ornamental  yeDow- 
flowered  Genista  Everestiana  by  Messrs.  Low. 

Foremost  among  rare  plants  were  four  beautiful  Alpines 
from  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  whose  collection  of  such 
plants  is  probably  the  richest  in  the  country.  These  were 
Andromeda  hypnoides,  a  native  of  Lapland,  not  much  higher 
than  a  moss,  and  bearing  charming  little  pendulous  white 
flowers  with  a  red  calyx ;  Primula  ciliata  from  Switzerland 
bearing  numerous  bright  purplish  crimson  flowers  and  hav- 
ing a  very  brilliant  appearance ;  Narcissus  junclfolius,  with 
yellow  flowers,  found  in  stony  pastures  on  the  Pyrenees; 
and  Primula  farinosa  acaulis,  from  Cronkley  Fell,  Teesdale^ 
Yorkshire,  having  pale  lilac  flowers  produced  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  soiL  For  these  a  first-class  certificate  was 
awarded.  Mr.  W.  Paul  had  a  similar  award  for  Baphiolepis 
ovata,  a  Japanese  plant,  which  was  noticed  in  the  report 
of  his  nursery  in  our  last  volume  for  its  thick  leathery 
dark  green  foliage,  but  now  bearing  several  large  racemes 
of  white  flowers,  the  plant  being  only  18  inches  high. 
Deutzia  crenata  flore  pleno,  noticed  at  page  306,  and  very 
ornamental  by  its  numerous  white  drooping  flowers,  also 
from  Mr.  Paul,  was  awarded  a  medal.  Mr.  Bull  sent  a 
numerous  collection,  and  received  flrst-class  certificates  for 
his  remarkable  Hose-in-hose  Mimulus,  for  Aubrietia  pur- 
purea vaiiegata.,  and  Salvadora  persica,  all  of  which  have 
been  noticed  in  previous  Numbers ;  also  for  a  Bhododendron 
called  Thibaudiensis,  with  tubular  orange  flowers.  Primula 
intermedia,  and  Woodsia  polystichoides  Yeitchiana.  From 
Mr.  Williams  came  Gymnog^amma  Parsonii,  Peperomia  ari- 
folia,  Anthurium  magnificum,  with  deep  g^reen  silver-veined 
leaves,  Aspleniums  alatum  and  phillipense,  and  Phcenicii- 
phorum  sechellarum,  a  Palm  with  noble  foliage — one  of  those 
grown  in  Belgium  for  baskets  in  rooms — all  of  which  received 
first-class  oertificates,  and  several  other  interesting  novelties. 
An  Auricula  called  nigricans  plenissima,  with  very  double 
flowers  and  nearly  black,  and  Petunia  Blotch,  with  a  luge 
rosy  pnrple  and  white  flower,  a  very  promising  variety,  were 
shown  l^  Messrs.  Smith,  of  Dulwich,  who  likewise  exhibited 
several  new  Azaleas,  of  which  Bichard  Cobden  and  Mr.  Mar- 
sock  were  desirable  vaiieties.    Cineraria  Dark  Beauty,  a 
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very  good  deep  rosy  crimson  self,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Wig- 
gins ;  and  a  white-flowered  Hydrangea  japonica  by  Messrs. 
£.  G.  Henderson,  who  received  a  first-class  certificate  for  it, 
also  hybrid  Yerbena  Ariel,  with  rosy  lilac  fiowers,  and  which, 
being  of  ^ery  dwarf  habit,  is  likely  to  be  useful  for  bedding. 
Aubrietia  grseca,  with  pretly  purplish-lilac  fiowers,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  received  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate ;  and  a  similar  awanl  was  made  to  Mr.  Turner  for  his  red 
Bougainvillsea  and  for  Fancy  Pelargonium  Sunrise.  Lastly, 
some  well-filled  fiower-vases  were  shown  by  Miss  Williams, 
of  Holloway,  and  the  Conifers  exhibited  before  the  last 
Floral  Committee  at  Kensington  by  Mr.  Ayres,  of  Biggles- 
wade. 

The  conservatory,  we  may  add,  was  gay  with  Azaleas  and 
other  fiowering  plants,  whilst  the  grounds  were  in  their 
usual  good  keeping. 


SALT    APPLIED  EST  EXCESS. 

BAViKa  last  winter  a  quantity  of  waste  salt,  sweepings  of 
a  bacon  store,  I  had  it  spread  over  the  kitchen  garden  and 
two  empty  beds  on  the  lawn  intended  for  summer  bedding 
plants,  and  a  nice  mess  it  has  made.  The  first  sowing  of 
^eas  came  up  only  in  patches.  I  find  where  missed  lots  of 
zound  bits  of  rotten  pulp.  The  second  sowing  is  not  up 
after  four  weeks,  and  I  find  them  green  and  whole,  some 
germinated,  others  not,  but  very  salt.  Of  other  seeds  there 
are  no  signs  as  yet,  but  the  weather  has  been  extremely  dry 
and  hot. 

The  two  flower-beds  not  being  needed  until  May,  I  sowed 
with  annuals  to  lift  into  the  borders  to  replace  bulbs,  &c. , 
or  to  be  pulled  up  when  interfering  with  bedding  plants, 
these  seeds  have  not  appeared.  They  consisted  of  Clarkias, 
Nemophilas,  Candytufts,  &c.,  though  some  seeds  sown  else- 
where have  nearly  all  appeared. 

What  should  I  do  ?  Will  the  salt  hurt  Verbenas,  Gera- 
niums, and  Calceolarias,  put  in  next  month  ?  May  I  expect 
rain,  if  it  ever  will  rain  as  in  the  good  old  times  in  these 
parts,  to  wash  the  injurious  excess  of  salt  down  out  of  the  way 
of  doing  mischief  ?  In  the  hope  of  this  having  been  some- 
what accomplished  already,  I  have  resown  Peas  in  the  same 
ground,  for  I  believe  the  salt  was  liberally  spread  over  all  the 
nnoccupied  space  of  the  kitchen  garden.  Peas,  Parsnips, 
Carrots,  Onions,  Radishes,  &c.,  are  possibly  all  killed,  per- 
haps not.  Do  you  think  it  likely  ?  In  any  case  I  am  not 
likely  to  try  another  experiment  of  the  sort.  I  intended 
the  centre  of  a  bed  for  a  very  fine  large  Cineraria  maritima. 
I  suppose  the  salt  will  not  hurt  that. — Pretty  Pickle. 

PTou  remind  us  of  a  farmer  whom  we  knew  in  Essex,  who 
tried  salt  as  a  manure  for  Potatoes.  He  put  in  the  sets  by 
means  of  a  dibble,  and  then  had  the  holes  filled  with  salt. 
His  Potatoes  shared  the  fate  of  your  Peas,  &c.  As  a  manure 
salt  should  not  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  more  than  twenty 
bushels  per  acre ;  but  even  that  wo  consider  an  excess.  Ten 
bushels  applied  to  that  space  annually  is  far  preferable. 
The  heavy  rains  of  the  year  will  probably  wash  down  the 
excess  in  your  soil,  but  we  would  not  trust  to  that.  We 
would  trench  the  ground  fully  two  spits  deep,  bringing  the 
lower  spit  to  the  surface.  We  would  not  try  even  Cineraria 
maritima  in  a  soil  so  pickled  until  it  was  trenched  as  we 
have  advised. — Eds.] 


MY  PLANTS, 

AND  HOW  AND  WHERE  I  FOUND  THEM.-No.  2. 

*'  What !  March  again ! " 

**  Ay,  with  all  speed.    I  hate  the  crowded  town! 
I  cannot  hreathe  shot  np  within  its  frates. 
Air,— I  want  air,  and  BunBhine,  and  bloe  sky. 
The  feelinfc  of  the  breeae  upon  roy  face. 
The  feeliufr  of  the  turf  beneath  my  feet, 
And  no  walls  but  the  far-off  moantain-tops. 
Then  I  am  free  and  strong,— once  more  myself." 

Before  I  started  upon  my  expedition,  I  armed  myself 
irith  three  most  necessary  adiuncts — a  large  basket,  such  as 
tliey  make  in  Staffordshire,  and  which  are  both  pretty  and 
strong ;  a  trowel  for  the  more  obstinate  roots,  and,  perhaps, 
Tather  a  novel  implement  to  my  botanical  readers,  but  which 
tTtaiv  vp«u^  rav    '^TiTTOflfj  ndmirablv  'or   '>^*Tac*'"C'  ***»  ^ore 


delicate  Ferns  from  between  the  loose  stones  of  whioh  these 
widls  are  made — a  large  screw-driver !  This  may  provoke  a 
laugh  from  the  theoretical,  but  not  from  the  pnctiosl 
botanist  who  has  sought  to  disengage,  gently  and  careftiDj, 
the  tiny  fibres  of  the  delicate  Ferns  which  ding  to,  ana 
insert  themselves  between  stones,  which,  piled  one  n|>on 
another  in  many  places  in  North  Staffordshire,  form  an  in- 
expensive and  durable  protection  to  the  fields  or  roadside. 
Tl^  varied  and  numerous  recesses  thus  formed  shelter  many 
a  fragile  plant. 

There  are  two  pieces  of  wall  near  the  village  of  Tipper 
Team,  which  are  full  of  the  loveliest  specimens  of  Lastzea 
Filix-mas  possible.  I  feel  most  culpable  when  I  think  of 
the  ruthless  manner  in  which  I  extracted  root  after  root 
from  this  natural  fernery;  but  I  was  constantly  fiuiQying 
some  new  and  wonderful  discovery  was  in  store  for  me  in 
this  hide-and-seek  home  of  fairy  plants.  As  with  that 
"  faire  "  lady  of  the  old,  old  time,  temptation  was  strong, 
and  like  her  I  thought  that  to  possess  was  to  be  made  wise, 
like  her,  I,  also,  was  doomed  to  disappointment,  the  sped- 
mens  being  immature  fronds  of  Lastrea  Filix-mas  in  every 
stage  of  development,  and  merely  varying  in  size  or  form 
according  to  the  sterility  or  fruitfiUness  of  the  soil  from  which 
they  sprung ;  and  here  I  may  mention  how  much  anxiety, 
disappointment,  and  trouble  these  aforesaid  Ferns  give  the 
tyro  in  botany.  Their  innumerable  freaks,  their  change 
of  shape,  feature,  and  size,  although  really  belonging  to  the 
same  family  would  warrant  the  belief  that  they  were  the 
descendants  of  old  Proteus.  The  Athyrium  Filix-fosmina, 
or  Lady  Fern,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  capricious ;  but 
whatever  form  it  takes  each  variety  has  some  peculiar  beauty. 
How  often  has  my  husband,  ever  anxious  to  bestow  pleasure, 
been  saddened  in  his  eagerness  to  present  me  with  some 
new  specimen,  by  my  sorrowful  decision  that  it  was  only  a 
variety  of  "  those  deceitful  Filix-fosminas."  I  have  found 
very  decided  specimens  of  the  variety  rhsticum  and  molle, 
by  the  roadside  between  Cheadle  Common  and  Great  Yate. 
Here,  also,  is  the  Ling,  the  Erica  cinerea,  and  £.  tetralix,  all 
springing  from  a  bed  composed  of  the  most  lovely  Mosses 
conceivable,  one  of  them  being  that  beantifnl  and  silvery 
kind  which  is  such  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  darker  shades 
of  the  green  varieties.  I  have  thought  as  I  strolled  along 
amongst  these  humble  children  of  nature,  that  they  eadi 
preach  their  little  sermon  of  love  and  kindness,  which,  if  we 
will  receive  it,  may  enter  into  our  hearts  and  bring  forth  as 
much  fruit  as  a  longer  discourse  from  the  eloquent  lips  of  a 
human  teacher.  I  have  a  favourite  piece  of  poetiy  upon  the 
mutual  help  which  these  lower  orders  of  God's  creatures 
afford  each  other ;  it  is  so  prettily  told  that  I  transcribe  it  for 
those  who  may  not  know  it. 

**  There  was  Fern  on  the  mountain,  and  Mo««  on  the  moor  ; 
The  Ferns  were  the  rich,  and  the  MoMtea  the  poor ; 
And  the  glad  breese  blew  gaily— from  Hmtod  it  eaae— 
And  the  Iragraneo  it  ahed  over  each  waa  the  aame ; 
And  the  warm  snn  shone  brightly,  and  gilded  the  Fern, 
And  smiled  on  the  lowly-bom  Moaa  In  Ita  tarn  ; 
And  the  cool  dews  of  night  on  the  mountain  Pern  fell, 
And  they  alistened  upon  the  green  Mosars  m  well. 
And  the  Fern  loved  the  mountain,  the  Mosa  lored  the  moor. 
For  the  Ferns  were  the  rich,  and  the  Mossee  the  poor. 
But  the  keen  blast  blew  bleakly,  the  sun  waxed  high— 
Oh !  the  Feme  they  were  broken,  and  withered,  and  dry, 
And  the  Moss  on  the  moorland  grew  faded  and  pale ; 
And  the  Fern  and  the  Mobs  shrunk  alike  from  the  gale. 
So  the  Fern  on  the  mountain,  the  If  oae  on  the  moor. 
Were  withered  and  black  where  they  flouriahed  before. 
Then  the  Fern  and  the  Moss  they  grew  wlaer  in  grief. 
And  each  turned  to  the  other  for  reat  and  relief ; 
And  they  planned  that  whererer  the  Fern  roota  ahonld  gTOW^ 
There  surely  the  Moss  must  lie  aparkllBg  bdow. 
And  the  keen  blast  blew  bleakly,  the  sun  waxed  fleree— 
But  no  winds  and  no  sun  to  thcdr  oool  roott  ooaid  ptaree. 
For  the  Fern  threw  her  shadow  the  green  Moes  upon, 
Where  the  dew  ever  sparkled  imdrlMl  by  the  aan ; 
When  the  graeeful  Fern  trembled  before  the  keen  hUat, 
The  Moss  guarded  her  roots  till  the  atorm  wind  hed  piuwd. 
Se  no  longer  the  wind  parch'd  the  roots  of  the  one 
And  the  oiber  was  safe  from  the  raya  of  the  aim. 
And  thus,  and  for  ever,  where'er  the  Feme  grow. 
There  surely  the  Mosses  lie  sparkliag  below ; 
And  thus  they  both  flouriah  where  nongbt  grew  before. 
And  both  deck  the  mountain,  the  woodUnd,  end  moor." 

I  remember  taking  one  walk  in  November  in  the  locality 
mentioned  above,  a  small  fine  rain  was  ftlling,  Imt  my  hns- 
band  assured  me  I  should  be  amply  rewaxded  tar  mj  un- 
comfortable expedition,  by  a  treat  wMoii  he  liad  In  store  ftr 
me     A  hr9,  f Hen,  to  gmmbling  I    Bo  we  »ot  knoWv  "Tboe 
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is  no  catohing  trout  without  wetting  one's  trousers  P  "  After 
plodding  along  fbr  about  a  mile  under  the  protecting  care  of 
our  nmuellas,  we  turned  down  a  short  road.  Upon  stepping 
over  the  Moss  and  Heath  by  its  side  we  found  a  tiny  pat£ 
dose  under  the  hedge ;  following  it,  there  on  the  bank,  peep- 
ing out  firom  their  leafy  covert,  were  the  most  gorgeous  orange 
and  golden  fiingi !  orange  when  in  the  earlier  stipes  of  de- 
velopment, and  golden  as  the  plant  became  more  fully  grown. 
Lower  still  on  the  ground  were  purple,  brown,  yellow,  and 
white  fungi  of  a  smaller  kind.  Every  spray  was  bent  with 
fo^  and  rain,  to  me  it  was  a  fairy  place,  with  its  pearly  drops, 
dripping,  dripping,  slowly  dripping,  tenderly  and  refreshingly 
on  these  grateful  tenants  of  the  soft  sward  beneath  them.  I 
was  most  anxious  to  have  preserved  them,  but  was  ignorant 
of  any  satisfactory  method.  Turning  from  this  melancholy 
month  to  bright  skies  and  warm  weather,  let  us  review  this 
same  roadside  and  the  neighbouring  moorland  in  the  warm 
and  pleasant  months  of  June  and  July. 

**  Smiles  the  earth,  and  smile  the  waters. 
Smile  the  cloadless  skies  above  as.** 

Let  us  be  off  again,  basket  in  hand,  with  light  footsteps, 
and  happy  faces  to  see  what  plants  we  can  add  to  our  hortus 
siccus.  The  results  I  must  reserve  for  the  next  page  of  my 
notes. — Alice. 


MESSES.  HENDEESONS  TULIP  EXHIBITION 

AT   THE   ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S   GARDENS, 

SOUTH   KENSINGTON. 

To  the  lovers  and  cultivators  of  spring  flowers  this  exhi- 
bition will  prove  a  rare  treat.  On  Tuesday  last  the  col- 
lection of  Tulips  was  hastening  to  its  prime;  and  if  the 
weather  has  not  proved  too  hot  and  promoted  their  decay, 
a  visit  to  the  gardens  will  gratify  every  person  who  will  go 
and  see  them.  There  is  a  vast  variety  of  shades  of  colour — 
brilliant,  gay,  and  sombre.  The  colours  have  been  arranged 
with  good  taste.  The  delicacy  of  the  white  flowers  is  exqui- 
site. Now  is  the  time  for  the  amateur  to  make  notes  and 
take  down  names  or  numbers  of  these  bulbs  ;  but  there 
must  be  no  delay.  The  Tulips  in  the  centre  of  the  garden, 
which  are  the  property  of  the  Society,  are  very  beautifully 
and  tastefully  arranged.  They  have  the  advantage  over 
Messrs.  Henderson's  collection  in  their  position  among 
the  green  leaves,  and  have  also  had  the  benefit  of  more 
sunshine.  The  Society  must  feel  much  indebted  to  the 
firm  which  has  so  liberally  supplied  the  barren  gpround  of 
their  garden  with  such  a  display;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be 
wished  that  this  ma^ificent  effect  will  encourage  the 
amateur  to  cultivate  this  most  brilliant  and  easily  managed 
spring  flower. — X. 


EMIGEATING  TO  NEW  ZEALAND. 

In  your  Journal  somo  months  since  is  a  question  from 
"J.  C,"  asking  information  respecting  New  Zealand,  and 
whether  it  is  a  field  for  emigration. 

1.  He  asks.  Can  Strawberry  plants  be  sent  out?  I  reply. 
Yes,  they  have  been,  and  can  be  sent  again. 

2.  Is  it  advisable  to  take  tools?  Decidedly  yes,  as  he 
can  get  the  best  in  England  and  select  them  himself,  whereas 
in  Now  Zealand  you  are  obliged  to  put  up  with  whatever 
there  may  bo  in  the  market.  Especially  he  should  bring 
])is  own  spades,  as  most  of  those  sent  out  are  sent  for  sale 
and  not  for  hard  work.  At  the  same  time  we  are  fast 
improving  in  the  quality  of  tools  of  all  kinds. 

3.  Does  Quick  thrive  in  New  Zealand  ?  Yes,  exceedingly 
well ;  under  proper  management  you  have  a  hedge  at  four 
or  five  years  old  equal  to  seven  or  eight  years  in  England. 

4.  Should  a  person  bring  his  own  seed  out,  and  what 
sorts?  A  person  never  does  wrong  in  bringing  seeds  of 
every  kind  of  prime  sorts  except  Beans,  as  there  are  plenty 
grown  around  Wellington. 

5.  Can  settlers  grow  their  own  grass?  Yes,  there  is  a 
considerable  quantity  of  Cocksfoot,  Timothy  Grass,  and  all 
sorts  of  Rye  Grass  saved  every  year.  Clovers  are  imported 
from  England.  Any  person  coming  out  with  the  intention 
of  farming  in  the  country  should  bring  with  him  the  Poas 
and  Fescues. 


6.  Is  it  a  place  for  emiffratang  to  ?  Any  steady  peraeyeriag 
man  can  ges  on,  especiuly  if  he  baa  a  family  of  b<^a  to 
assist  him  in  his  outdoor  work.  Girls  can  obtain  sitnatioiis 
the  moment  they  land.  If  he  is  a  good  gardener  I  think 
there  will  be  plenty  of  employment  now,  as  the  seat  of 
government  is  removed  to  Wellington,  which  will  necessarily 
cause  gardeners  to  be  more  in  request. 

Our  fruit  season  has  been  very  excellent  this  year  for  all 
kinds,  especially  stone  fruit,  and  the  weather  has  been  very 
warm ;  but  we  have  had  an  occasional  shower  in  the  night 
lately.  I  also  send  you  experiments  made  by  myself  to  see 
the  influence  of  the  moon  on  vegetation. 

Sowed  Sangster*s  No.  1  Pea.  First  row  sown  thirty  hours 
before  new  moon.  Second  row  sown  four  days  after  new 
moon.  Third  row  sown,  moon  ten  days  old.  Fourth  row 
sown,  moon  eleven  days  old.  Fifth  row  sown  eight  hours 
before  the  moon  was  at  the  full. 

No.  1,  five  days  coming  up.  Flowered  on  the  20th  of 
November. 

No.  2,  four  days  coming  up.    Flowered  on  the  22nd. 

No.  3  row,  sown  when  the  moon  was  ten  days  old,  four 
days  coming  up.    Flowered  on  the  29th  and  30th. 

No.  4  row,  sown  when  the  moon  was  eleven  days  old,  four 
days  coming  up.     Flowered  on  the  30th. 

No.  5  row,  sown  when  the  moon  was  within  eight  hours 
of  being  full.     Flowered  on  the  1st  of  November. 

Gathered  the  first  Peas,  about  equal  from  each  row. 

The  first  row  was  57  days  before  gathering;  the  last  row 
was  41  days. 

I  consider,  therefore,  that  the  best  time  for  sowing  is  just 
before  the  moon  is  at  the  full ;  but  I  write  under  correction, 
and  should  be  glad  if  some  of  your  numerous  experiment- 
alists would  give  their  opinion. 

With  this  you  will  receive  our  usual  summary ;  and  you 
will  perceive  the  noble  race  that  the  philo-Maori  party  in 
England  so  much  eulogises  have  committed  another  brutal 
murder.  They,  the  Maories,  instead  of  nobility  of  soul,  are 
cowardly,  mean,  and  treacherous,  and  the  means  that  have 
been  used  to  preserve  them  will  cause  their  entire  destruc- 
tion as  a  race.  We  old  colonists  are  sorry  for  it.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  the  utmost  of  our  means  to  be  friendly,  but 
it  is  of  no  use. — Veeoxica,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 


A  WOKD   ON  HOTBEDS. 

Every  one  who  has  to  do  with  hotbeds  early  in  spring, 
experiences  more  or  less  difficulty  in  procuring  a  supply  of 
fermenting  material.  Where  early  Cucumbers  and  Melons 
are  required  from  the  hotbed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vast 
quantity  of  bedding  and  other  plants  needed  for  the  floral 
display  of  summer,  how  often  does  one  find  the  supply  in- 
adequate to  the  demand. 

I  will  now  briefly  describe  how  I  have  managed  with  a 

very  limited  quantity  of  such  material  to  propagate  about 

three  thousand  plants  since  the  3rd  of  February.  I  wished  for 

every  particle  of  room  afforded  by  a  pair  of  two-light  frames, 

each  measuring  7  feet  wide  by  6  feet  3  inches  long;  but 

the  gpreatest  drawback  was  the  dung  being  scarcely  sufficient 

to  form  one  bed  in  the  ordinary  way ;  but  to  make  the  most 

of  what  I  had,  and  also  to  procure  the  desired  space,  I 

erected  a  stand  for  each  frame.     The  stands  were  formed 

thus — four  posts  were  let  into  the  ground  to  the  depth  of 

about  a  foot  and  well  firmed,  the  height  of  the  posts  above 

ground  being  3  feet.    These  posts  were  fixed  at  each  comer 

of  the  frame,  and  bearers  were  nailed  at  the  back  and  front, 

and  likewise  along  each  side,  for  the  frame  to  rest  upon. 

The  side  bearers  were  flush  with  the  frame,  while  those  at 

back  and  front  were  a'lowod  to  go  partially  within  the  frame 

in  order  to  form  a  resting-place  for  the  soil- bearers,  which 

consisted  of  a  lot  of  old  dry  spruce  fir  tops.    These  were  cut 

to  the  exact*  length  of  the  frame,  and  laid  in  an  inch  apart, 

and  on  them  some  spray  was  laid  crosswise ;  then  a  little 

pared  turf  grass  side  downwards,  and  finally  the  plunging 

material.    It  will  be  observed  that  there  was  no  fermenting 

material  under  the  frame.  2  feet  6  inches  was  left  between 

each  frame  for  the  reception  of   dung,  which   when   well 

shaken  to  pieces  fermented  freely  and  answered  equally  well 

for  both.    The  rest  of  the  frame  received  a  lining  3  feet  at 

the  base  tapering  to  1  foot  6  inches  at  top.    I  contemplated 
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rftiaiwg  the  duuf^  to  within  2  inches  of  the  frame  top,  but 
was  unable  to  do  so  for  wont  of  material.  By  obtaining  drop- 
^gs  daily  from  the  stable  the  desired  height  and  heat  were 
soon  attained^  and  the  heat  of  the  bed  has  since  been  easily 
kept  up  by  the  incorporation  of  a  few  barrowloads  of  dung 
wluch  accumulated  in  the  course  of  tvrelve  or  fourteen  days. 
The  heat  has  been  and  is  still  very  uniform,  and  answers 
admirably  for  Melons  and  Cucumbers.  The  stock  of  plants 
propagated  since  the  3rd  of  February  consisted  of  variegated 
Geraniums  of  various  kinds.  Chrysanthemums,  Fuchsias, 
Verbenas,  Lobelias,  Dahlias,  Gazanias,  Ageratums,  Helio- 
tropes, Variegated  Alyssnm,  Begonias  of  varieties,  Gnapha- 
liom  lanatum,  Centaurea  of  sorts,  &c.  The  last  of  the  whole 
batch  was  potted  off  on  the  Ist  of  April.  The  plunging 
material  having  been  removed  from  the  frames,  was  re- 
placed with  some  appropriate  for  the  culture  of  Cucumbers 
and  Melons,  which  are  now  the  sole  occupants.  These  few 
notes  may  be  of  service  to  some  of  your  amateur  readers, 
although  the  system  is  by  no  means  novel,  for  seven  or  eight 
years  ago  I  saw  it  adopted  with  good  results  at  a  small 
place  in  Surrey. — Jas.  Beckett,  CoiodenknoiveSf  N.B. 


EXTEACTS  FROM  SIR  W.  J.  HOOKER'S 
REPORT  OJSr  THE  ROYAL  GARDENS  AT  KEW 

DUBINO   18(>i. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Royal  Gardens  during  the 

past  year  presents  an  increase  of  72,246  over  that  of  1863  ; 

and  was  distributed  as  follows : — 

Total  number  on  Sundays 318,308 

Tot»l  nan.bcr  on  weekdays  254,999 

BOTANIC   OABDENS. 

The  most  important  change  which  I  have  to  mention  in 
this  department,  and  indeed  in  many  respects  the  most  im- 
portant that  has  occurred  since  1841,  when  I  was  appointed 
Director,  has  been  the  retirement  (owing  to  an  affection  of 
the  eyes),  of  our  able  and  highly  valued  Curator,  Mr.  John 
Smith,  who,  for  upwards  of  forty  years  has  superintended  all 
departments  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  and  whose  services  and 
fidelity  have  been  recognised  by  the  Treasury  in  granting 
him  the  highest  scale  of  pension.  Indeed,  previous  to  my 
taking  office,  Mr.  Smith's  services  to  the  Gardens  and  to 
science  were  mentioned  with  approbation  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, whose  report  on  the  condition  of  the  Royal  Gardens 
was  presented  to  Parliament  in  1838 ;  and  they  especially 
drew  attention  to  the  fact,  that  to  Mr.  Smith  alone  (then  a 
foreman)  was  due  the  credit  of  having  named  any  of  the 
plants,  whether  for  the  interest  of  science  or  the  instruction 
of  the  public. 

As  may  well  be  supposed,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
obtain  another  curator  who  combines  with  the  necessary 
amount  of  skill  as  a  cultivator,  and  efficiency  as  a  general 
manager,  that  knowledge  of  rare,  curious,  and  useful  plants 
which  our  late  Curator  so  eminently  possessed.  But  his 
successor  (also  Mr.  John  Smith),  late  head  gardener  to  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  at  Syon  House,  not 
only  bears  the  highest  testimonals  for  skill  and  ability  as  a 
horticulturist  and  as  a  general  manager,  but  has  further 
long  been  known  to  myself  and  other  botanists  as  having 
that  special  fondness  for  the  cultivation  of  tropical  and 
economic  plants,  for  which  the  Syon  gardens  have  long  been 
celebrated  throughout  Europe. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  Mr.  Smith,  who  entered  upon  his 
office  on  the  16th  of  May,  has  proved  himself  eminently 
qualified  for  the  curatorship,  and  is  rapidly  acquiring  that 
special  knowledge  for  which  his  predecessor  was  distin- 
guished, nn<l  which  experience  alone  can  bring. 

About  4000  live  plants  and  4600  packets  of  seeds  have 
been  distributed. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  introduce  the  Ipecacuanha  into 
Ceylon  and  India.  Young  plants  have  been  receive<l  from 
Mr.  C.  H.  Williams,  of  Bahia,  and  are  beinjj  propagated  for 
transmission. 

The  Cork  Oaks,  mentioned  in  my  last  report  as  having 
been  sent  out  at  the  request  of  the  Government  of  South 
luBtralia,  have  arrived  in  excellent  condition,  and  are 
Thriving.  Under  the  direction  of  George  Macleay,  Esq., 
riimilar  cases  of  live  Cork  Oaks  have  been  sent  to  Victoria, 
Sydney,  and  Queensland;   of  these  the  second  alone  has 


failed,  and  other  cases  are  now  preparing  to  be  sent  there ; 
those  sent  to  Victoria  and  Queensland  have  arrired  in  good 
condition. 

Most  flourishing  accounts  of  the  Cinchona  plaatatiooB 
continue  to  arrive  fVom  India. 

In  the  Nilgherries,  Sir  Wra.  Denison  informs  tw,  that 
though  the  country  had  in  April  last  suffiered  from  112  dajif 
drought,  yet  the  Cinchona  plantations  had  not  been  damaged ; 
and  that  the  plants  were  being  propagated  at  the  rate  of 
30,000  to  40,000  monthly.  From  Ceylon  Mr.  Thwaites  writes 
that  in  September  last  he  had  190.000  plants,  the  tallest 
6  feet  high;  —  that  applications  had  been  reeeiTOd  fer 
28.500  plants,  of  which  0000  had  been  supplied ;  and  tiiat 
he  expected  to  issue  20,000  monthly. 

HSBBABITTK  AXTD  UBBABT. 

The  scientific  duties  of  the  Royal  Gturdens  contimie  to  be 
the  most  onerous  connected  with  the  establishment ;  owing 
to  the  incessant  demands  for  the  names  of  plants  in  onr  own 
and  other  gardens,  and  of  those  collected  by  traveUers  and 
explorers  on  Government  and  other  expeditions;  and  for 
information  as  to  economic  plants  and  Tog^table  pzodncta ; 
in  addition  to  the  extensive  and  ever-increasing  colonial  and 
foreign  correspondence  and  publications. 

The  principal  works  done  in  this  department,  or  in  con- 
nection with  it,  have  been, — 

1.  The  publication  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Flora  of 
the  Australian  colonies,  by  G.  Bentham,  Esq.,  assisted  by 
Dr.  Mueller,  of  Victoria,  who  continues  to  send  kis  own  Her- 
barium for  examination,  and  all  the  newly  discovered  plants 
as  they  are  received  by  him,  with  notes  and  obserrationB, 
for  this  work.  The  third  volume  is  in  progress ;  published 
under  the  authority  of  the  several  Australian  GovemmentB. 

2.  The  Flora  of  the  Cape  Colony,  British  CafEraria,  and 
Natal,  by  Dr.  Harvey,  F.R.S.,  of  Dublin,  and  Mr.  Sonder,  of 
Hamburgh.  The  third  volume  of  this  will  shortly  appear, 
published  under  the  authority  of  the  Cape  Qoyemment. 

3.  Dr.  Gi'isebach's  West  Indian  Flora  is  completed  in  one 
thick  volume,  and  was  published  under  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

4.  Mr.  Thwaites'  Enumeration  of  Ceylon  plants  is  com- 
pleted and  published. 

5.  The  first  volume  of  a  Handbook  of  the  New  Zealand 
Flora,  prepared  by  Dr.  Hooker  at  the  desire  of  the  GJoveni- 
ment  of  that  colony,  is  now  published;  and  the  second 
volume  is  in  course  of  preparation. 

6.  The  ninetieth  annual  volume  of  the  "  Botanical  Maga- 
zine," being  the  twenty-fourth  prepared  at  Kew,  has  been 
published  by  the  Director,  with  seventy-two  oolonred  plates 
of  new  and  rare  plants  that  have  flowered  in  the  Boyal  and 
other  British  gardens. 

Of  other  works  in  preparation  the  most  important  are : — 

7.  The  Flora  of  British  India,  by  Dr.  Thomson,  F.R.S., 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

8.  The  outlines  of  the  Flora  of  tropical  Africa,  by  Pro- 
fessor Oliver  and  Dr.  Hooker. 

0.  Dr.  Mueller,  of  Geneva,  has  spent  three  months  at 
Kew,  for  the  purpose  of  describing  the  Enphorbiaces  for 
M.  de  Candolle's  Prodromus. 

10.  M.  C.  de  Candolle,  of  Geneva,  has  described  the  natural 
order  of  Peppers  for  the  same  work. 

11.  Mr.  Lowne  has  named  and  arranged  his  large  FalestiBe 
and  Lebanon  collections,  made  during  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tris- 
tram's expedition. 

12.  Dr.  Kirk  has  rendered  us  great  service  in  arranging 
and  naming  his  own  and  other  East  African  collections,  and 
the  Mauritius  ones  of  the  late  Dr.  Ayres,  Judge  BUckborn, 
and  others. 

13.  Mr.  Spruce  is  residing  at  Kew  for  the  pmpose  of 
arranging  his  Andean,  &c.,  collections. 

14.  Dr.  Triana  of  Bogota  was  for  several  months  engaged 
on  his  Flora  of  New  Grenada,  published  for  the  Government 
of  that  Republic. 

15.  The  Japanese  and  Korean  colleotions  of  Mr.  Oldham, 
amounting  to  about  13,000  specimens,  havo  been  named  and 
distributed  to  various  public  museums. 

IC).  The  distribution  of  the  great  Herbarium  of  the  East 
Indian  Company  has  been  proceoded  with ;  and  that  of 
the  Kashmir,  Punjab,  and  Himalayan  coUectioBi  of  Dr. 
Falconer  commenced. 
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Tha  piinoipcl  contribatioiig  to  the  HarlMuiiiia  and  Librazy 
haife  Mem: — 

1.  The  ooUeotioii  of  i^peoimeng,  drawings,  and  MSS.  of 
Caricaa^  of  the  late  Br.  Francis  Boott,  F.L.S^  formerly 
Treaanrer  of  tho  Linnsan  Society;  presented  by  his  widow. 
It  is  impoasible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  this  gift.  Dr. 
Boott  diMroted  the  greater  part  of  his  life  to  the  study  of 
this  partioolar  and  very  diffioult  tribe  of  plants ;  he  formed  a 
complete  and  beaatifully  arranged  and  named  coUection  of 
the  speeieB  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  was  for  thirty 
yaaiB  the  standaid  authority  for  their  nomenclature.  At  his 
own  expense  he  caused  to  be  prepared  in  Paris  and  London 
a  8upen>  series  of  folio  drawings  of  all  the  species,  of  which 
upwards  of  400  were  published,  with  descriptions,  in  three 
volumes,  and  privately  distributed,  also  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. The  entire  number  of  drawings  amounts  to  upwards 
of  700. 

2.  The  Herbarium  and  MSS.  of  the  late  Dr.  P.  B.  Ayres, 
colonial  surgeon  of  Mauritius ;  presented  by  his  widow. 
Dr.  Ay  res  spent  upwards  of  ten  years  in  the  Mauritius, 
dazing  which  time  the  whole  of  his  leisure  was  employed  in 
ezplonng  its  botany,  and  describing  the  plants  for  a  Flora 
which  he  intended  to  publish.  This  Herbarium,  which 
is  a  very  considerable  one,  together  with  the  MSS.,  will 
prove  of  great  use  in  the  event  of  a  Flora  of  Mauritius 
Deing  published,  which  is  in  contemplation  by  the  Colonial 
Government. 


BAEBEN  STJIAWBEKBY  PLANTS. 

At  page  304  your  correspondent  "W.  B."  has  thrown 
out  some  hints  on  barren  Strawberry  plants,  and  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  here  to  mention  what  has  come  under  my 
own  notice. 

A  friend  has  a  large  garden,  and  some  years  since,  when 
I  was  taking  a  walk  with  him  in  the  garden  and  chatting  on 
bee  matters,  my  attention  was  also  drawn  to  the  fruit,  which 
promised  to  be  abundant.  "But  what  is  the  reason  you 
have  no  Strawberries?"  These  were  at  the  time  growing 
to  the  south  of  some  Arbor  Vita;  trees.  "  Oh,"  replied  my 
friend,  "  these  are  some  plants  which  my  nephew  sent  to 
me  five  years  ago."  **  Then  they  are  too  old ;  they  ought 
to  be  transplanted."  "  But,"  said  ray  friend,  "  there  never 
was  either  fruit  or  blossom  on  them ;  they  are  male  plants." 
"Oh  dear!"  rejoined  I,  "that  i:»  wrong.  Transplant  them, 
and  you  will  see  them  grow  into  females."  He  did  trans- 
plant them,  and  in  two  years  afterwards  he  had  the  most 
abundant  crop  I  liave  ever  seen. —  A  Lanaskshibg  Bee- 

KXEPEB. 


FLOWER-GAEDEX  PLANS. 

You  have  taken  me  rather  at  a  disadvantage  by  publish- 
ing the  remarks  which  1  sent  you  upon  flower-garden  plans 
(which  were  elicited  by  your  adverse  criticism  on  borders 
in  front  of  houses),  as  tbey  were  hastily  written  and  I  in- 
tended to  write  you  a  paper  on  the  subject. 

I  did  not  wish  to  make  any  invidious  remarks  between 
"E.  A.  L.'s"  design  and  the  one  from  Houndstone  House, 
Yeovil;  but  merely  alluded  to  them  as  they  happened  to 
illustrate  my  ideas  on  the  subject.  I  have,  I  am  afraid, 
misled  you  to  suppose  that  tho  design  by  "  E.  A.  L."  was 
one  of  my  own,  as  I  said  I  originally  laid  out  the  garden, 
and  recommended  that  the  border  in  front  of  the  house 
should  remain.  Since  then,  however,  all  the  ground  in  front 
of  the  house  has  been  levelled  into  two  terraces,  the  upper 
one  for  King  Croquet  and  the  Lords  and  Ladies  of  the  Hoops, 
&c. ;  the  other  has  been  occupied  by  the  design  in  page  214, 
of  your  Journal,  which  is  "E.  A.  L.'s"  own.  When  I 
ori^nally  laid  out  the  garden,  I  had  to  cut  out  beds  adapted 
to  the  uneven  surface  of  the  ground,  and  they  were  rightly 
done  away  with  when  the  ground  was  leveUed.  I  may, 
therefore,  without  prejudice,  defend  "  E.  A.  L.'s  "  design, 
which  is  one  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  piece  of  ground 
it  occupies,  which  is  level  with  an  irregular  outline. 

And  now  I  would  add  a  few  remarks  upon  the  rules  which 
I  laid  down  for  flower-garden  plans,  and  also  upon  your 
oritidams. 

First.  Every  bed  ought  to  make  a  perfect  and  uniform 
shape.    By  this  I  mean,  that  if  it  is  divided  by  a  line  down 


its  oentre,  one  half  ought  to  be  equal  to  the  other  half; 
circles,  squares,  ovals,  quatrefoils,  trefoilt,  &c.,  fbUow  ttdi 
rule,  as  do  nearly  all  geometrical  figmres.  This  is  «Mihr 
illustrated  by  architectural  details,  as  windows,  arches,  stafl 
ends,  &c.  When  I  use  the  word  perfect,  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  there  are  not  other  shapes  more  perfect  or  moife 
beautiful,  but  that  it  does  not  require  anything  added  to  it 
to  make  it  uniform.  It  is,  therefore,  perfect,  of  itself.  A 
circle  is  perfect  in  itself,  and  is,  perhaps,  for  beddincf-oixt 
plants  the  best  possible  shape,  but  it  is  not  beautif^  at 
least  as  far  as  the  mere  outline  is  concerned.  The  circle  is 
not  a  beautiful  figure  in  architecture,  but  a  ch-cular  window 
filled  with  tracery  and  painted  glass  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  strikingly  beautiful  features  in  many  baildingfs — ^for  in- 
stance tho  circular  windows  in  Tork  Minster.  I  adduce  these 
as  an  example,  because  a  circular  bed,  which  is  a  very  simple 
form  and  not  beautiful  in  itself,  is  often  made  most  beautiftd 
by  its  setting  with  beddmg  plants,  aided  by  other  beds  or 
the  set  of  beds,  of  which  it  mtiy  be  the  centre. 

2.  Walks  ought  to  form  patterns  as  well  as  the  bed8» 
No  doubt,  as  you  remark,  the  walks  will  always  form 
patterns,  but  very  often  the  patterns  of  the  walks  are  sacri- 
ficed to  the  beds,  the  beds  being  cut  out  with  very  little 
reference  to  the  shape  of  the  walks,  merely  leaving  an 
irregular  space,  haphazard,  after  the  beds  are  cut  out.  The 
walks  are  generally  intended,  I  presume,  to  enable  persons 
to  walk  amongst  the  flowers,  to  enjoy  their  beauty,  and 
examine  them  closely,  or  to  allow  the  gardener  to  woi^ 
amongst  the  flowers  without  treading  on  the  beds.  Now, 
in  many  plans  I  have  seen  the  grass  left  so  narrow  in  places 
between  scroll-beds,  that  no  lady  could  walk  between  the 
beds  to  pick  a  flower  without  brushing  the  beds  behind,  and 
even  a  gardener  at  bedding-out  time  would  find  his  feet  in 
the  bed  behind  him  if  he  knelt  down  to  plant.  I  say,  then, 
that  walks  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  of  a  uniform  useM 
width,  one  which  will  admit  a  barrow  or  a  mowing-machine, 
and  they  should  not  be  merely  spaces  left  at  random.  A 
flowing  artistic  outline  may  sound  well  theoretically,  but 
practically  it  does  not  work  so  well,  unless  it  is  in  Box  and 
coloured  gravels  for  \v^nter  gardens.  Patterns,  that  woi^ 
look  well  for  ladies'  embroidery,  would  not  leave  suitaUe 
spaces  for  ladies'  crinolines,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  banish 
the  fair  sex  from  our  gardens. 

3.  All  pointed  or  unequal-shaped  beds  ought  to  be  avoided. 
I  own  that  "  E.  A.  L.'s  "  beds  have  a  good  many  points,  but 
none  of  them  present  any  difficulty  in  planting,  as  the  en- 
graver by  diminishing  tho  size  of  the  beds,  2,  2,  &c.,  has 
made  all  the  points  in  the  set,  2,  3,  &c.,  much  more  acute 
than  they  really  are.  I  do  not  think  any  angle  over  60*  a 
sharp  point,  especially  if  not  too  much  prolonged.  Now,  in 
the  plan,  page  232,  the  points,  6,  6,  and  the  ends  of  the 
scroll,  4  and  3,  are  prolonged  points — that  is  to  say,  if  the 
bed  was  2  feet  wide  6  feet  from  the  end,  it  would  be  gradu- 
ally dimmishing  from  these  to  the  point.  Now,  suppose  you 
tried  to  plant  4  with  Calceolaria  and  edge  with  Purple 
King,  the  edging  would  run  to  a  narrow  single  line.  In 
fact,  with  the  proposed  planting  of  Calceolaria  Aurea  flori- 
bunda,  the  plants  would  soon  overgrow  the  points,  or«  else 
the  last  foot  of  the  points  would  have  to  be  left  plain  soil. 
No  set  of  beds  can  well  be  made  without  angles,  but  the 
less  the  angles  run  into  prolonged  points  the  better. 

Bule  4  requires  no  explanation,  as  I  have  already  referred 
to  it,  and  I  think  you  quite  agree  with  me  as  to  the  truth  of 
it.  I  alluded  to  the  division  of  animals  through  the  vertebra, 
and  leaves  through  the  midrib  to  illustrate  what  I  meant  by 
a  uniform  bed,  not  by  a  set  of  beds.  I  quite  ag^ee  in  pre- 
ferring that  a  set  of  beds  should  be  capable  of  being  divided 
into  four  equal  parts  by  lines  drawn  at  right  angles  through 
the  centre  point.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  however, 
that  these  lines  should  be  on  the  walks,  otherwise  the 
walks  must  be  nearly  always  cruciform ;  but  if  they  fall  upon 
beds  they  must  divide  them  equally.  The  plan  at  page  214 
follows  this  rule,  and  two  lines  through  the  centre  of  the 
quatrefoil  I,  at  right  angles  through  2,  13,  14,  &g.,  wiQ 
divide  it  into  four  equal  parts.  I  quite  agree,  however, 
that  the  quatrefoils  16,  and  drdes  12,  12,  13,  13,  and  the 
bands  round  are  not  necessary  as  far  as  making  a  perfect 
figure,  and  think  that  your  rule,  that  in  a  set  of  beds,  no 
domp  ought  to  be  capable  of  removal  and  another  substi- 
tuted in  its  place  without  injury  to  the  set,  is  a  perfectly 
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true  one.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  in  "  E.  A.  L/s  "  plan 
it  was  desirable  to  lengthen  the  bed  more  one  way  than  the 
other,  owing  to  the  space  on  which  it  had  to  be  cut.  The 
bands,  consequently,  were  ran  round  the  two  circles,  13, 13, 
and  not  round  12, 12. 

The  plan  I  have  given  is  purely  geometrical,  and  is  adapted 
to  fill  any  space  where  there  are  no  very  definite  outlmes, 
although,  of  course^  it  would  fill  a  square  or  a  circular  piece  of 
ground  very  welL 
It  will  also  answer 
either  as  a  centre 
or  outside  in  a  set 
of  three  beds  to 
fill  a  long  terrace. 
Three  distinct  sets 
of  beds,  the  two 
outside  (mes  being 
similar  or  nearly 
similar,  very  often 
fill  a  long  terrace 
garden  or  paral- 
lelogram better 
than  one  continu- 
ous figure.  My  re- 
marks may  seem 
chiefly  to  apply  to 
geometrical  gar- 
dens on  grass.  I 
admit  that  with 
Box  and  gravel 
greater  irregula- 
rity is  admissible ; 
but,  still  even  with 
scroll-beds,  I  think 
thatonehalf  ought 
to  be  made  to  ba- 
lance the  other  as 
nearly  as  possible, 
and  no  scroll-bed 
ought  to  be  made 
so  large  as  to  re- 
quire planting  in 
different  divisions. 

Ofcourse,  tothe 
end  of  time  there 
will  be  **  quot  hom- 
ines, tot  senteniioB" 
I  do  not  think,  however,  we  differ  very  much  on  the 
whole,  unless  it  is  with  the  exception,  that  I  am  still  an 
advocate  for  creepers  against  a  house,  except  in  cases  of 
large  mansions  or  houses  with  a  good  deal  of  architectural 


border  looking  untidy,  or  desolate,  in  the  winter.  I  think 
few  lovers  of  Boees  would  like  to  be  without  them  on  the 
walls  of  their  houses.  Of  course,  my  remarks  do  not  apply  to 
large  mansions  with  gravelled  terraces,  balustrades,  ie.,  in 
front,  but  to  nine-tenths  of  the  ordinary  run  of  ooontcy 
houses.  In  fact,  I  only  know  of  one  or  two  near  here,  one 
of  which  is  Castle  Howard,  the  seat  of  Lord  Carlisle,  that 
would  not  be  better  of  a  few  creepers,  as  Boses,  kc    I  am 

not  an  advocate 
for  amotheting  a 
house  withlvyand 
other  rambling 
creepers,  but  to 
have  a  few  diioioe 
creepers  and  keep 
them  distinct,  as 
Boses,  Wistaria, 
and  Trumpet  Ho- 
neysuckle, &c,  — 
X.Y.  Z. 

P.S.  Since  writ- 
ing the  above,  I 
have  found  a  tmo- 
ing  of  a  garden 
which  I  designed 
and  cut  out  last 
year,  and  I  send  it 
instead  of  making 
any  new  design,  as 
it  exempHfies  what 
I  have  said  with 
respect  to  three 
sets  of  beds  form- 
ing a  good  plan  tot 
a  long  level  ter- 
race. This  plan 
was  cut  out  on  a 
terrace  about  45 
feet  broad  facing 
the  house,  a  broad 
gravel  walk  lies 
between  the  house 
and  i^e  terrace, 
which  is  sunk 
about  2  feet  below 
the  walk,  and 
slopesTery  slightly 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  the  fall  being  about  1  in  100.  The 
walls  of  the  house  are  trellised,  and  there  is  a  border  in 
front,  the  treUis  and  border  being  continued  beyond  the 
house  parallel  to  and  up  to  the  end  of  the  terrace.    Beyond 


f^  ?^RF/^^  ^, 
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A  A,  Raided  beCs. 


B,  Ornamental  Vase. 


beauty.  My  own  is  a  new  house,  and  I  flatter  myself  not 
unsightly,  but  when  there  were  two  or  three  hundred  blooms 
of  General  Jacqueminot  all  out  at  once  on  plants  which  I  have 
trained  up  the  house,  it  was  more  adorned  than  by  the  best 
architectural  features.  When  bedding  plants  are  used  in 
the  borders  where  the  creepers  grow,  other  plants  can,  with- 
out very  much  trouble,  be  made  to  supply  their  place  during 
the  winter  and  spring  months.  Variegated  Arabis  is  a  per- 
manent edging  that  Icoks  well  nearly  all  winter,  and  a  few 
bulbs  and  sprinpr  f owers,  and  small  plants  of  variegated 
kTA-pgrree^"     -»»  TTr%iiicn  '^^  Box  intorppersed,  will  prevent  the 


the  terrace  to  the  south,  at  a  lower  level,  is  another  terrace 
lor  croquet,  surrounded  by  a  few  standard  Boses  in  small 
round  beds  which  carry  on  the  eye  from  the  garden  above. 
I  will  not  trespass  on  your  space  by  any  further  explanation, 
but  send  the  plan  as  it  is. 

[We  quite  agree  in  most  of  what  you  advance.  As  to 
the  plans,  we  have  no  doubt  the  round  group  will  look  well 
when  planted.  In  our  opinion  the  circle  is  not  only  the 
simplest  but  the  most  beautiful  of  figfures  $  th«  eye  never 
tires  in  looking  round  it,  and  there  are  no  jutting^  comsfs. 
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« long  temM  ffronp  wa  mooh  prafar  tha  oentrkl  flgnra  I  and  orthodoif,  we  are  kU  ratlier  prone  to  mttka  onr  own 
onp.  T^iate  «iU  lawajra  be  Dumy  opinioiu  on  Buch  "doiy,"  orthodoiy,  andotherpeoples  "doiiea,"  haterodoiy. 
n.  It  U  *lin^  a  pleMore  to  see  auoh  matters  not  We  have  atriTeu  against  tUa  failing  in  oni  Journal,  and  we 
Mj,  bnt  tempentet;  atated.   Perhapa  like  hatorodoiy  |  are  gUd  to  be  ao  ably  aaaiated  by  yon.J 


PALMS  AS  EOOM  PLANTS. 
aiHO  our  recent  journey  to  and  &om  the  International  He  aaaured  us  tliat  they  ara  the  moat  manureable  of 
reas  of  Botanists  and  Oardenbra  at  Amsterdam  wa  rootn-plants.  They  aie  infastad  by  no  insect ;  the  well-known 
d  aome  of  the  widely-famed  nurseries  of  Beldam.  On  drynesa  of  a  dwellin^f'room'B  atmosphere,  ao  i^juriona  to 
.ore  Dccaaion  we  shall  place  before  onr  renders  some  most  plants,  has  no  perceptible  e^ct  npon  tha  yonnz 
ral  notes  upon  those  eatabliahmenta,  but  now  we  ask  Falma,  Then  their  learea  ore  of  such  a  form  and  eo 
ledal  atten^on  to  only  one  subject  they  forced  apou  onr  firm  of  texture  that  the  dnat  m^  be  removed  &om  them 
3.  with    a   damp    sponge, 

I  marvelled  to  see  — ^=' '  — '"-     ■  - 

B^  great  nambers 
'OH  Palms  in  potk 
rete  in  tha  atovea 
reenhonaes  of  those 
ries.  They  were  not 

specimen  plants, 
as  wa  see  at  Kew 
laewhere,  but  rafy- 
I  height  from  a  few 
s  to  2  or  3  feet.  The 
he;  were  in  were  not 
than  G  or  8  inchea 
meter;  and  to  keep 
e  -eupply  we  aaw 
rouB  pota  with  the 

seeds,  aa  oaaal, 
y  placed  on  the  snr- 
f  the  soil,  and  gar- 
.ing  in   those  Eui- 

rorma  which  ao 
cterise  them. 


readily  and  without  fear 
of  injuring  them.  Nei- 
ther is  theii  price  an 
obstacle,  for  when  of 
a  fiUl  growth  tor  room- 
decoration  they  cost  only 
about  4j.  6d.  of  Englisb 
money.  The  nsnal  tem- 
perature  of  our  sittinr- 
rooma  is  sufficientJy 
high  for  their  healthy 
growth;  and  their 
growth  ia  slow,  so  that 
years  elapae  before  they 
have  to  be  removed  to 
be  replaced  by  more 
JQvenile  auccesaore. 

The  following  is  a  list 

of  aome  of  those  spedee 

found  to  be   moat  anit- 

able  forroom-decoration, 

are  quite  con- 


}n  inqDiring  we  as- 

ned  that  thia  large 

f  of  Palma  waa  re- 

I   for  the  in-door 

ition  of   the   reai- 

B   of   the   Russian 

lerman  i;entry.      The  demand  for  such  purposes  may  I  would  aoon  become  an  eitecaive  branch  of  their  busineBS  :- 

preciated  by  the  fact,  that  of  one  apeciea  alone,  Thrinar     Chamairopa  stauracantha,  Ceroiylon  andicola,  Thrinai  ele- 

na,  Mr.  \'erachafrelt,  of  Ghent,  haa  sold  20,000  during    gana,  Phconiciiophorum  sechellarum,  Chamiedorea  Erneatt- 

lat  ten  years,  being  an  average  of  2000  annually.  [  Augusti,  several  apccies  of  Pandanus 


oijlon  udicol*.  S,  Cbanorapait 


intliA.  S,  CbiiiicdDCCt  Ernnll-A 


vinced  that  if  o' 
serymen  will  obtain  these 
Palma  from  the  nuraeriea 
of  either  Mr.  Van  Houtte 
or  Mr.  Verschaffelt,  and 
npply.   it 
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the  introduction  of  new  and  nntried  plants  that 
ually  nill  become  universal  favourites  ia  often  difficult, 
the  uncertainty  whether  or  no  they  ore  hardy  in  tbia 
te,  the  eipericnce  of  every  amateur  who  haa  tried  them 
A'ho  haa  taken  a  fancy  to  them  may  be  worth  inaerting 
)ur  Journal."  First  and  foremost  come  the  Aucubaa, 
their  many  variations  of  blotchings.  Some  years  ago 
^aa  sent  out  with  large  uncertain  blotches  on  each 
if  the  midrib,  but  it  did  not  take  the  fancy  of  pur^ 
rs.  for  it  woa  not  nearly  ao  effective  oa  the  old  spotted 
Now,  indeed,  there  is  more  choice  to  please  all  fancies, 
betlior  you  select  the  picturato,  with  ila  centre  golden, 
ibatn,  with  ita  edgea  golden,  or  the  himalaica  with  ita 
deep  green,  gloasy  leaves — aU  are  handsome.  We 
ry  amateurs,  with  BinaU  gardens  and  Bmall  means, 
loD^  time  can  know  new  plants  only  by  the  catalogues 
>y  etrny  chancea  of  ruahing  to  Hendetaon'a  or  to 
b's  or  other  leading  nurseries,  and  so  ara  often  puzzled 
to  distinguiah  plants  very  much  alike  in  name,  habit. 
ieactiption.  How,  for  instance,  will  jon  distinguish 
ba  himalaica  from  japonicap  I  knew  the  difTerence 
bit  and  of  growth,  but  which  was  which  I  could  not 

On  visiting  Oaranay'a   narsery  at  Bristol  tha  intelii- 

foreman  showed  me,  and  I  will  now  retail  his  informa- 

The  japonica  exactly  resembles  in  its  growth  the 


well-known  apotted  kind ;  when  in  bloom  the  petala  are 
purple,  and  the  apike  very  short — in  fact,  compare  it  with  the 
old  sort  in  bloom  and  tbe  resemblance  ia  courplete.  The 
berries  are  close-set  on  the  branch  and  are  oval.  The  hima- 
laica is  of  freer  growth;  the  leaves  not  ao  flat  and  more 
pointed;  the  blossoms  are  on  a  longer  spike,  and  the  petals 
are  white  or  pinkish  white,  and  tha  berries  are  round. 
Garaways  hope  to  keep  a  plant  of.  japonic^  in  fruit  till 
the  June  ahow,  and  if  it  do  not  charm  the  Bristol  people 
I  shall  be  aurpriaed;  its  growth  and  condition  were  so 
perfect  I  would  have  walked  sii  miles  with  pleasure  to  see 
it.  The  difference  of  growth  and  flower  is  that  of  Quercus 
robur  and  pedunculata.  The  plants  sent  out  08  picturata 
having  turned  out  to  be  male,  to  t^e  surprise  of  the  pur- 


chasers, have  enabled  very  many 
than  otiierwiae  would  have  been  tne  t 
time  wa  shall  from  this  source  obtain  i 

Having  bought  both  tha  himalaica 
Bath  Park  I  can  tesUfy  that  both  are 
had  more  shelter  than  being  planted 
wall ;  the  leases  of  the  himalaica  wei'i 
from  the  snow  and  frost,  whereas  japontca  was  quite  unaf- 
fected by  the  winter  weather. 

How  can  the  catalogues  promise  that  these  plants  shall 
produce  berries  unless  they  Enpply  at  the  same  time  a  male 


plants  to  bo  fruited 
ise,  and,  donbtlee»',  in 
ew  varieties  of  colour. 
iLud  japonica  for  the 

hariiy ;  neither  have 
in  tbo  £outb  side  of  a 

shrivelled  and  brown 
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plant  and  instmct  purchasers  how  to  manage  matters  P 
Neither  are  monodcious.  By-and-by,  when  males  are  more 
common,  it  will  be  as  well  to  have  a  spray  of  the  male 
grafted  in  the  middle  of  a  bash  of  the  female  plant,  should 
this  be  within  sight  of  a  house.  I  have  lent  out  to  a 
nurseryman  my  male  to  fructify  his  young  females,  but  hope 
to  have  a  stray  bloom  or  two  left  for  my  own  home  plants 
that  are  just  opening' 

The  Eloeagnud  variegatus  will  be  a  beautiful  addition  to 
our  lawns.  The  growth  of  the  reflexus  is  very  peculiar. 
Here  it  has  grown  most  freely,  the  shoots  of  last  year  were 
6  or  8  feet  long,  and  the  frost  did  not  hurt  it  the  least. 
If  they  had  been  white  instead  of  the  peculiar  dark  brown, 
the  effect  would  have  been  most  pleasing ;  but  it  is  always 
to  be  remembered  that  variegation  is  but  disease,  and  brings 
with  it  the  penalty  of  greater  tenderness  of  constitution. 

The  Euonymns  ovatus  aureus  has  also  proved  perfectly 
haidy  here,  n  '^  influenced  by  the  weather.  Its  branches 
being  so  brightly  golden  render  it  more  marked  in  character 
than  the  old  white  variety. 

Euonymus  radioans  variegatus  becomes  very  charmingly 
tinted  with  red  after  much  cold  weather.  It  is  as  though 
every  leaf  had  been  shaded  with  a  thin  layer  of  lake.    It  is 

verv  hardy. 

Eurya  latifolia  variegata  I  cannot  speak  of.  I  saw  it  in 
Veitch^s  collection,  and  much  admired  it,  but  the  foreman 
was  doubtful  about  its  hardiness.  The  old  Eurya  japonica 
is  perfectly  hardy  here. 

Osmantiius  ilicifolius  in  its  varieties  is  also  quite  hardy.  I 
had  not  seen  the  aureus  till  last  week,  and  the  shading  of 
the  leaves  is  very  pretty,  not  margined  as  in  the  wMte. 
What  are  to  be  the  blossoms  ?  What  the  natural  family  ?  It 
looks  so  like  a  Holly. 

The  Umbrella  Pine  (Sciadopitys),  Eetinospora  pisifera, 
and  Th^jopsis,  all  recently  introduced  from  Japan,  have 
all  gone  through  the  past  winter  without  protection  unin- 
jored ;  but  this  tribe  does  not  flourish  in  our  valley  so  well 
as  in  drier  climates,  and  more  porous  soil,  so  I  have  not 
interested  myself  in  them  so  much. 

The  large-leaved  Berberry  (Berberis  Fortunei)  will  prove 
a  beautifSl  addition  to  the  shrubbery.  Its  leaves  are 
brilliantly  tinged  with  red  in  the  winter.  While  talking  of 
shrubberies  I  would  ask  every  one  to  see,  and  ho  will 
admire,  Forsythia  suspensa.  This  spring  this  shrub  is  most 
splendid.     It  far  surpasses  the  old  F.  viridissima. 

Like  many  other  superficial  folk  I  have  written  too  much 
upon  a  subject  of  which  I  know  but  little,  and  have  not 
referred  to  the  variegated  Ivies  and  the  Honeysuckles,  also 
introduced  by  Mr.  Fortune  into  our  gardens.  The  tender 
tribes  needing  protection  are  beyond  my  province.  My 
object  is  only  to  elicit  further  information  from  experienced 
pens. — B.  J.  S. 

EAISING  NEW   VARIETIES  OF  FRUITS  AND 

FLOWERS. 

These  is  no  class  of  men  more  worthy  of  respect  than  the 
really  intelligent  gardeners  of  this  country,  and  considering 
the  knowledge,  patience,  industry,  and  forethought  required 
to  make  a  good  gardener,  they  cannot  be  considered  a  well 
remunerated  body.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  conceited 
ignoramus  who  in  his  own  estimation  knows  everything, 
but  is  far  too  knowing  to  let  you  into  his  secrets,  or  the 
pedantic  who  talk  of  Latin  and  science,  but  cannot  show 
you  a  bunch  of  Grapes  fit  to  put  on  a  gentleman's  table, 
who  think  growing  a  Peach  or  Apricot  in  a  pot  an  im- 
possibility, and  themselves  wonderful  men,  because  by 
planting  thousands  of  Verbenas,  Geraniums,  &;c.,  they  can 
produce  a  blaze  of  colour  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  autumn.  I 
would  address  myself  to  the  really  intelligent  gardeners, 
and  say  I  know  some  of  you  think  that  in  the  present  day 
you  are  not  paid  in  proportion  to  what  is  expected  of  you. 
Many  of  your  class  have  turned  nurserymen  and  florists  to 
try  and  better  their  condition ;  some  have  succeeded,  and 
many  more  have  miserably  failed.  How  is  it  so  few  of  your 
body  try  to  raise  seedling  fruits  and  flowers,  or  of  the  small 
numbers  who  do  raise  a  good  thing,  how  is  it  so  few  reap 
the  advantage  ? 

T  ^'vh  to  cfiU  vov  attention  to  the  subject.    No  master, 


I  think,  would  object  to  see  a  dozen  seedling  Tines  in  hit 
houses,  a  batch  dT  seedling  Geraniums  on  a  spare  slielt  or 
a  few  seedling  fruit  trees  in  a  comer  of  his  garaen.  Sooli  a 
pursuit  would  keep  np  the  interest  and  hope  of  a  olerer 
man.  • 

But,  some  will  say.  What  if  we  did  raise  a  good  thing,  how 
are  we  to  make  money  of  it  ?  Not,  I  would  say,  by  giving 
a  cutting  to  a  friend  or  two,  on  condition  of  their  keeping 
it  to  themselves,  or  selling  the  stock  to  the  flirst  man  who 
offers  you  a  £5  note  for  it.  Few  of  our  best  gardeners  have 
any  idea  of  the  value  of  a  really  good  seedling  of  any  pepnliu: 
fruit  or  flower. 

My  advice  would  be.  Choose  a  respectable  nurseijinaii, 
give  him  the  plant,  and  get  an  agreement  in  writisg  that 
he  should  propagate  and  sell,  taking  all  the  trouble,  and 
keeping  an  accurate  account  of  all  sales,  and  that  in  most 
cases  you  ought  to  equally  divide  the  amount  received. 
It  is  astonishing  how  many  good  things  have  got  out  with- 
out any  one  being  much  the  better  for  their  having  been 
raised.  Nor  would  the  gardeners  only  be  benefitedby  the 
plan  proposed.  It  would  be  equally  beneficial  to  masters, 
because  it  would  tend  to  secure  the  services  of  superior  men. 
Some  one  has  said,  that  "virtue  withers  unless  watered 
with  rewards." — J.  R.  Peabson,  ChilweU,  Notts, 


PRESERVING  DAHLIA  TUBERS. 

As  I  hear  that  during  the  last  severe  winter  many  persons 
have  lost  most  of  their  Dahlia  tubers,  I  think  a  few  remarks 
upon  my  own  experience  may  be  usefoL  I  have  for  some 
years  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  best  plan  for  keeping 
these  tubers.  I  have  tried  Apple-rooms,  lofts,  and  all  sorts 
of  coverings  to  protect  them  from  the  frost,  damp,  and  too 
rapid  gprowth,  but  have  always  lost  many  of  them.  Last 
autumn  I  placed  them  on  the  ground  in  a  Potato  shed,  and 
buried  them  in  aahes,  and  although  we  hare  had  a  mott 
severe  winter,  I  have  not  lost  more  than  one  In  fifty.  Tiie 
ashes  of  our  Welsh  culm,  which  are  composed  of  bomt  coal 
and  clay,  may  be  superior  to  other  ashes.  They  have  cer- 
tainly answered  the  purpose  well  with  me.— A  SuBSCRxnui 
OF  Soke  Yhabs,  Cardiganshire,  SotUh  Wain, 


THE  GARDENERS'  ROYAL   BENETOLENT 

INSTITUTION. 

I  NOT  only  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  all  gardeners  to 
the  great  claim  the  Gardeners*  Boyal  Benevolent  Institution 
has  upon  them,  but  also  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  all  con- 
nected with  horticultural  pursuits  for  its  assistance.  I  do 
so  confident  of  its  great  usefulness,  judging  from  the  past, 
forming,  however,  but  a  small  fraction  of  what  this  insti- 
tution would  be  capable  of  effecting  did  it  but  receive  that 
support  from  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  originally  estab- 
lished which  might  be  expected  from  them.  Why  gardeners 
are  so  very  lukewarm  with  reference  to  the  institutioii  I 
am  at  a  perfect  loss  to  know — why  so  wanting  in  that  em- 
pathy as  a  whole.  At  a  very  moderate  computation  thsM 
are  at  least  eight  thousand  gardeners  who  nave  each  the 
ability  to  support  this  excellent  institation,  and  yet  what  is 
the  fact  ?  Of  these  and  many  more  the  number  entered  ss 
subscribers  is  a  little  over  three  hundred !  The  pensioneri^ 
almost  wholly  gardeners  and  widows  of  gardeners,  are  ss 
one  to  every  six  subscribers  of  the  same  class  and  calling. 
The  subscriptions  are  but  21«.  per  annum  to  ooneiitale  a 
member,  no  other  expense  whatever  being  nnrrisry  for 
entry,  &c.  Truly  a  trifie,  yet  what  comforts  it  is  canaUe  of 
seciuing ! 

Now,  as  to  the  good  this  Society  has  alreadj  done  "Si^^ 
it  was  first  instituted  in  1838, 1  will  quote  the  statssent  of 
the  Secretaiy,  Mr.  Cutler.  He  says : — "  In  reply  to  your 
inquiries,  this  institution  first  commenced  graatiag  mbsiobs 
in  the  year  1840.  The  number  of  pensioners  whobave  hen 
pensioned  since  that  time  is  184;  and  the  amount  wUflh 
has  been  paid  away  in  pensions  from  Jannaij  1840  to 
Christmas,  1864,  is  no  less  than  iBli,746  ISs.  'sd.  The 
amount  paid  in  1840  was  Je9  6«.  8d.,  and  the  ^wtftflnt  p«diB 
18G4  was  je778.  This  wiU  give  an  average  iMi,y]iMiit  ifaHb 
twenty-five  years  of  about  je468  4m,  M,  and  an  aTWige 
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payment  per  penuoner  of  JB80  St.  KHcL  The  amoimt  of  the 
fti]idedttoeki»je5700." 

No  eommeiit  on  ifaifl  statement  it  neoecsary.  Of  the  above 
fimded  atock,  £SO0  waa  laid  oat  laat  year  in  consols.  At 
tiM  present  time  it  is  advertiaed  to  add  three  more  pen- 
aionen  to  the  list,  already  containing  twenty-seven  men 
and  twenty-eigfht  women,  many  of  whom  are  entered  direct 
upen  the  death  of  tibeir  husbands.  As  to  the  pensioners,  I 
oan  i^>eak  firom  personal  observation  of  the  g^ood  this  outlay 
does.  How  cheerfbl  it  makes  the  lost  days  of  many,  who 
daily  thank  Providence  for  first  influencing  them  to  add 
their  mite  to  the  yearly  subrcription  of  the  Gardeners' 
Boyal  Benevolent  Institution,  in  no  expectation  then  that 
the  adverse  winds  of  life  would  have  compelled  them  to  seek 
its  shdter !  With  the  administration  of  the  institution  I 
think  none  will  find  fault ;  whilst  the  result  of  every  election 
is  the  return  of  the  most  nee^,  the  widow  at  all  times 
having  an  overwhelming  migority,  and  the  spirit  which 
prevails  amongfst  the  subscribers  is  of  the  best. 

In  conclusion,  I  earnestly  desire  my  fellow  gardeners  to 
give  a  few  moments'  serious  thought  to  the  daims  which 
this  institution  bos  upon  them,  confident  of  its  merits  and 
the  good  of  which  it  is  capable. — ^W.  Earubt,  Digswell. 


GTTTTEEED  FLOWER-POTS. 

I  BEG  leave  to  state  that  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago  I 
invented  my  plant-protecting  fiower-pot,  which  I  gave  to 
the  public,  unfettered  by  patent. 

My  flower-pot  was  figured  in  "Johnson's  Gardeners' 
Almanack  "  many  years  ago ;  but  as  it  was  figured  without 
my  knowledge  its  utility  was  only  partly  discussed.  My 
fiower-pot  has  a  double  rim  forming  a  gutter,  which  is  filled 
with  water,  protecting  the  plants  from  creeping  insects. 
I  also  use  the  pots  for  forcing  Searkale  with  great  success.  I 
nse  for  a  cover  a  fiower-pot  of  the  same  form  as  the  other  pot, 
but  single-rimmed  and  without  a  drain-hole.  When  this 
cover  is  on,  the  edge  rests  in  the  gutter,  which  is  full  of 
water,  and  so  prevents  the  air  and  vermin  from  getting  to 
the  plants,  and  accelerates  their  growth. — Jawsb  Stbphsns, 
9,  Plum  street,  Havelock  Place,  Shield. 


STEAWBEREY   PLANTS    TREATED  AS 

ANNUALS. 

I  GROW  all  my  Strawberries  as  annuals,  and  of  oil  the 
early  varieties  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  tolerably 
abundant  crop.  !May  Queen  and  Black  Prince  were  finally 
discarded  last  year,  and,  with  g^eat  regfret,  I  fear  I  shall 
have  to  add  the  beautiful  and  prolific  Princess  Frederick 
William  to  the  nnmber  of  the  expelled.  All  three  are  with 
us  so  utterly  destitute  of  fiavour  and  sweetness,  that  I  now 
rely  npon  Marquise  de  la  Tour  Manbourg,  as  the  first 
StmwbeiTy  worthy  of  a  place  upon  our  breakfast-table.  It 
is  remarkably  prolific  and  vigorous  in  growth,  but  somewhat 
deficient  in  size.  Prince  Imperial,  after  the  same  strain, 
is  a  marked  improvement  upon  it  both  in  size  and  fiavour, 
and  ripening  as  it  does  only  a  day  or  two  days  after  Mar- 
quise, I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  suggestions  as  to  com- 
bating a  serious  drawback  to  its  treatment  as  an  annual,  at 
leaet  as  gi-own  here. 

Of  my  plants  this  spring  ftilly  one-third  show  no  signs  of 
blossom,  whether  under  glass  or  in  the  open  ground,  and, 
somewhat  remarkably,  on  examining  the  barren  plants  I  find 
that,  without  exception,  every  one  of  them  shows  two  buds, 
the  fertile  plants  as  invariably  showing  only  one.  Now, 
does  there  occur  a  period  in  the  life  of  the  plant  when  it 
elects,  as  it  were,  whether  to  form  one  blossom-bud  or  two  ? 
Prince  Imperial  with  us  has  evidently  in  the  past  season 
tried  to  make  many  duplicates,  but  either  failing  in  the  at- 
tempt altogether,  or  not  perfecting  the  work,  the  results  are 
two  leaf-buds  only.  By  what  treatment  can  I  secure  either 
that  each  plant  shall  have  its  own  bud,  or,  if  more,  that  the 
increase  of  buds  be  in  the  direction  of  blossom  rather  than 
leaf  ? — Fbuit-eateb. 

[Properly  speaking,  an  annual  is  a  plant,  the  seeds  of 
which  being  sown,  passes  through  all  its  stages  of  growth, 
fienctification,  and  decay  in  the  same  season.    We  have  our- 


selves never  fruited  Strawberries  as  annuals  except  the 
Alpines,  which  often  bear  very  freely  in  the  autumn  from 
seeds,  sown  in  spring.  The  nearest  approach  to  annual  cul- 
ture is,  the  taking  the  runners  of  this  season  and  fruiting 
them  the  next.  This  is  the  general  plan  followed  in  the 
south  for  forcing  Strawberries,  and  if  the  runners  receive  an 
equal  amount  of  attention,  they  will  fhiit  as  well  if  not 
better  out  of  doors.  Unless  in  very  light  soils,  however,  we  do 
not  see  much  advantage  in  this  practice  out  of  doors,  as  in- 
variably in  loamy  soils,  even  under  the  above  circumstances, 
the  second  season's  crop  is  generally  better  than  the  first. 
As  to  Prince  Imperial  not  fruiting  as  you  wish  in-doors,  or 
out  of  doors,  but  many  showing  no  bloom,  we  can  add  littJe 
to  what  was  stated  lately  in  "  Doing^s  of  the  Last  Week.'* 
If  we  had  plenty  to  choose  from,  we  would  take  no  runners 
from  these  barren  plants.  We  have  long  ago  noticed,  that 
plants  which  divide  their  crowns  are  more  apt  to  be  barren 
than  those  having  only  one  stout  bud  or  crown.  The  whole 
matter  is  somewhat  mysterious,  especially  if  all  the  plants, 
barren  and  fruitful,  came  from  fruitful  plants.  We  should 
not  like  to  advance  more  than  a  supposition  as  to  the  cause 
of  these  double  and  triple  crowns;  but  our  present  con- 
viction is,  that  they  generally  occur  from  over-feeding  and 
too  much  pot-room,  which  prevent  the  bud  ripening,  and 
thence  the  luxuriant  growth.  We  have  often  gathered  out 
of  4i-inch  pots  double  the  weight  that  some  friends  have 
obtained  from  plants  in  pots  of  double  that  size.  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  such  plants  too  much  light  in  the  previous 
autumn,  but  it  is  very  possible  to  make  them  too  luxuriant. 
What  say  other  correspondents  ?] 


GARDEN  PESTS. 


One  of  the  most  destructive  insects  which  infest  the 
garden  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  the  Haltica  nemorum, 
commonly  called  the  black  flea  or  black  fly,  which  is  a  small 
beetle-like  insect,  and  most  remarkable  both  for  its  agility 
and  good  scent,  as  thousands  will  jump  to  the  ground  in  an 
instant  just  before  you  approach  them.  Broccoli,  Rale, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  &c.,  have  been  literally  covwed  with 
them.  The  destruction,  however,  which  they  have  ma.le  on 
Poach,  Nectarine,  Pear,  Cherry,  and  Plum  trees  is  the  most 
serious,  as  many  trees  of  the  first  two  at  this  place  have 
been  deprived  of  nearly  every  blossom.  We  have  tried  soot- 
water,  lime-water,  and  tobacco  to  make  the  leaves,  &c.,  dis- 
tasteftil,  none  of  which,  however,  appear  to  drive  them  away. 
A  good  rain  with  cooler  weather  is,  perhaps,  the  only  thing 
to  put  a  stop  to  their  depredations.  If  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents can  recommend  a  method  by  which  these  trouble- 
some pests  can  be  either  destroyed  or  driven  away  he  will 
oblige  myself  and  many  others. — John  Perkins,  Thornham 
Hall,  Suffolk. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

The  April  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  was  held 
under  the  presidency  of  F.  P.  Pascoc,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  when 
donations  to  the  library  from  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society, 
tho  Linnean  Society,  &c.,  were  announced,  as  well  as  M. 
Doleschall's  Memoirs  on  the  Diptera  and  Spiders  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago. 

The  President  exhibited  an  apparently  new  species  of  the 
Lamellicom  genus  Bolboceras  taken  by  Mr.  Odewahn  at 
Gwalor  near  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  where  it  is  found 
burrowing  in  the  hard  roads  near  that  place,  and  coming 
forth  only  at  night.  The  President  had  observed  a  similarity 
of  habit  in  the  European  species  B.  gallicus,  which  burrows 
in  the  sand  in  the  south  of  France.  Mr.  De  Boulay  had 
also  observed  these  insects  in  Western  Australia,  and  that 
they  make  a  noise  by  rubbing,  as  h#  states,  the  pul villi 
against  the  coxae.  The  President  also  read  a  notice  which 
bad  recently  appeared  in  the  "  Athenseum "  relative  to  the 
Rose-like  Galls  found  on  Wil]'»-vs  in  Cambridgeshire,  exhi- 
bited at  a  previous  meeting  b^  '  Ir.  Bond,  and  which  accord- 
iii;^  to  the  writer  seemed  to  u./ord  an  explanation  of  the' 
mediseval  miracle  of  Willows  blossoming  like  the  Rose  at 
Christinas. 

Mr.  F.  rioore  exhibited  a  small  collection  of  Lepidoptera 
taken  in  the  North-western  Himalayas  by  Capt.  Lang,  in- 
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eluding'  a,  new  apecieB  of  ChiysopliBnuB  (one  of  the  Copper 
Battemea),  a  Fierii  like  Cordiuniais,  iJ:c. ;  also  two  curious 
species  of  Moths  (Noctua  and  GeDmetra  ep.),  tbe  bodies 
and  wiogB  of  which  were  covered  with  slender  elongated 
tangi,  which  had  sproated  out  all  over  them.  They  had 
been  found  at  Daigeeling  hj  Mr.  A.  E.  Rassell.  A  lart;e 
ooUection  of  Beetles,  Bntteiflies,  and  Moths  ta^en  by  t^e 
last-named  gentleman  in  Bengal  and  the  Himalayas  was 
alBO  exhibited  by  Mr.  lanson,  amongst  which  were  two  new 
species  of  the  singular  genus  Bpicopeia. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Saunders  exhibited  sii  or  seven  diffv^rent 
Bpecies  of  Galls  colleated  by  Mr.  B.  T.  Lowne  in  Southern 
Syria  in  1864.  One  of  these  upon  a  species  of  Atriptei  was 
covered  with  a  woolly-like  growth ;  another  upon  a  blade  of 
grass  waa  probably  the  production  of  a  Dipterous  insect; 
another,  of  a  solid  texture,  on  a  Tamarii  was  possibly  the 
niduB  of  a  Bupreatia  ;  another,  upon  e  Keaumuria,  contained 
a  mass  of  about  thirty  eggs  of  some  species  of  Moth. 

The  President  read  a  note  respecting  certain  insects 
which  he  had  noticed  in  July  last  when  paasin^  over  the 
snow  field  of  Monte  Moro  at  an  elevation  of  8000  feet.  Here 
and  there  in  ths  snow  was  seen  a  sharply  defined  cylindrical 
hole,  about  an  inch  in  depth,  and  at  the  bottom  of  each  was 
either  a  small  lump  of  matter  resembling  peat,  or  more  | 
frequently  a  Dipterous  or  Ichneumonidsous  insect.  He  con- 
ceived that  the  insects,  settling  on  the  snow,  became  torpid 
from  its  low  temperature,  and  then  graiually,  or  perhaps 
rapidly,  sank  into  the  snow,  the  holes  being  caused  by  the 
radiation  of  heat  from  the  body  of  the  insect.  This  eiplan- 
ation,  however,  although  no  other  was  suggested,  did  not  I 
meet  with  the  general  acceptance  of  the  meeting.  | 

Professor  Westwood  made  some  critical  remarks  on  the  ■ 
recently  published  memoir  by  Dr.  Karstea  on  the  Chigoe 
or  Jigger,  insisting  on  the  priority  of  his  own  generic  nama 
Sarcopaylln  for  the  insect,  in  preference  to  that  of  Rhynuho- 
prioB,  which  was  a  synonymo  of  a  genus  of  Ticks  (Acari). 

Mr.  H.  W.  Bates  read  a  memoir  on  the  interesting  geaus 
Agra,  belonging  to  the  family  Carabida;,  in  which  ho  de- 
scribed the  affinities  and  habits  of  this  arboreal  and  noc' 
tumal  group,  reniarkublo  for  lying  concealed  during  the 
day  in  curled-up  leavea,  feeding  probably  on  lorvte,  and 
possessing  the  power  of  crepitating  by  a  slight  explosion, 
with  a  BeDsation  of  warmth,  and  staining  of  the  fingers, 
when  the  insects  are  handled.  He  also  noticed  the  external 
distinctions  of  the  sexes,  and  described  sixteen  new  species 
from  the  Amazon  region  of  South  America,  thus  making 
np  a  total  number  of  140  known  species  of  this  beautiful  1 
group.  I 

WOEK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 


The  late  drying  easterly  winds  and  the  present  clear 
warm  weather  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  supply  water 
to  recently  transplanted  trees,  shrubs,  and  vegetables,  and 
also  seedling  crops,  which  are  just  making  their  appearance, 
otherwise  they  had  better  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  dormant 
state  until  we  have  rain,  as  continued  waterings  bind  the 
surface  oE  the  soil  into  a  hard  crust,  impenetrable  by  air 
and  very  prejudicial  to  the  germination  of  seeds.  This  evil 
may,  however,  be  in  some  degree  prevented  by  shading  from 
the  sun  or  covering  the  soil,  so  as  to  prevent  evaporation  as 
much  as  possible ;  frequent  waterings  are  not  then  neces- 
sary, and  the  soil  is  kept  in  an  open  porous  state,  which  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  When  the  nights  are  warm, 
seeds,  and  herbaceous  plants  of  all  kinds,  sho\ild  be 
watered  in  the  evening,  so  that  the  soil  may  gradually  im- 
bibe the  water  ;  but  if  cold  nights  prevail,  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning  is  the  beat  time  for  its  application.  Broccoli, 
as  the  present  warm  weather  brings  it  forward  so  fast,  some 
of  it  should  be  pulled  up  before  it  is  full-grown  and  laid  in 
a  cool  place,  so  as  to  prolong  the  season  of  use.  Cahbajes, 
when  the  soil  is  very  hard  between  the  autumn -plan  ted 
ones  it  will  greatly  benefit  the  plants  to  fork  between  them. 
.  and  after  roin  to  earth  up  again.  CauUdowera,  dig  up  the 
soil  surrounding  them  with  a  fork,  and  aHerwajds  give 
them  a  good  soaking  with  water,  to  ba  repeated  twic! 
a-week  during  warm  weather.  Celery,  all  that  has  been 
lately  piicked  out  to  be  shaded  and  watered  until  it  take 
.(ood  lipid  nf  the  -^ound.     If  it  is  reouired  very  early  put 


ths  ploDtB  singly  into  some  small  pots,  and  set  them  in  « 
frame  until  they  get  roothold,  when  they  may  be  fnljy  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  but  to  be  kept  well  watted,  oi  the  pUnti 
will  be  apt  to  run  before  they  attain  any  size.  Oitctmbtn, 
where  they  are  grown  on  dung-beds  the  frame  will  want 
raising  to  allow  the  plants  room  and  a  snffioient  depth  ai 
soil.  Trenches  should  now  be  prepared  for  plants  to  be 
grown  under  hand-glasses ;  they  may  be  21  feet  wide  and 
1  foot  below  the  Bittfaee,  to  he  there  filled  with  prepared 
dung,  leaves,  and  short  grass  to  6  inohes  above  the  Burfitce ; 
good  light  soil  to  be  put  beneath  the  glosses,  and  the  reat 
of  the  dnng  to  be  covered  with  the  soil  that  came  out  of 
the  trench.  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans,  make  a,  good  sowing  for 
succession ;  a  few  to  be  bowd  in  a  pan  at  the  same  time  to 
fill  up  any  vacancies.  LeUtiet,  give  a  few  of  the  eulieat 
plants  a  good  supply  of  water  to  bring  them  forward ;  some 
of  the  Co9s  may  be  tied  np  to  form  hearts.  Miuhnnmt, 
keep  a  steady  heat  of  from  60"  to  65°  where  there  ore 
productive  beds;  continue  to  make  &esh  ones  for  summer 
and  autumn  use.  Radiakti,  sow  both  Long  and  Tnmip- 
rooted  kinds  ;  water  beds  &om  which  they  are  to  be  drawn 
for  use. 

Trained  fruit  trees,  especially  Peach  and  Cherry  trees, 
require  particular  attention  at  this  season  in  regard  to 
stopping,  diabuddiog,  &a.,  going  over  tbem  two  or  three 
times  BO  as  to  prevent  a  too  sudden  check  to  the  flow  of  the 
sap,  and  to  afford  the  fruit  the  protection  of  the  leaves  as 
long  as  it  can  bo  done  without  iniory  to  the  trees.  Look 
sharply  after  green  fly,  and  apply  tobacco  water  the  momanl 
it  is  perceived.  On  light  sandy  soils,  however,  it  may  be 
kept  in  check  by  frequent  waterings  with  the  engine;  but 
whatever  method  is  pursued,  see  that  it  is  resorted  to  before 
the  post  becomes  established. 

Trees  and  shrubs  recently  transplanted  to  be  watered  and 
immediately  mulched  with  short  Utter;  and  tbe  rare  and 
choice  kinds  to  be  shaded  and  occasionally  spriEiklcd  over- 
head with  water  in  the  morning.  As  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  where  much  planting  was  intended  part  of  it  may 
yet  remain  undone,  we  may  observe,  that  some  kiods  ol 
evergreens  may  yet  be  safely  removed,  taking  the  precau- 
tions to  water  them  at  first  plaating,  and  occasionally  after- 
wards, to  well  mulch  the  surface,  and  to  dsjnp  the  foliage. 
We  have  sometimes  found  Hollies.  Portugal  Laurels,  Ever- 
green Oaks,  Red  Cedars.  Arbor  Viti£,  &,c.,  take  root  more 
freely  now  than  when  planted  earlier  in  the  spring,  wben 
autumn  planting  cannot  be  efi'ected.  As  a  principle  in  the 
arrangement  of  colours,  it  is  generally  allowed  that  the 
various  shades  of  orange  and  yellow  will  claoa  well  with  tbe 
various  purples  and  bines ;  whites  are  suitaUe  with  the 
bluea,  oranges,  and  reds ;  whites,  however,  derange  the  eifect 
of  the  yellows,  as  also  tbe  violet  shades ;  whilst  tbe  varions 
red  or  rose-coloured  flowers  are,  as  far  as  colour  is  concerned, 
capable  of  forming  a  bed  by  themselvei. 

The  c      ,  .   .  „      ...   -  „_- 

and  should  bo  liberally  supplied  with  water.  Those  grow- 
ing in  prepared  borders  to  be  frequently  eiamined  to  aea 
that  the  roots  are  kept  Bu£ciently  moist.  At  an  early  boor 
iu  tlic  morning  give  a  good  washing  with  the  engine  or 
syringe  to  everything  excepting  the  plants  in  bloom,  the 
houao  will  then  become  dry  and  enjoyable  by  the  forenoon; 
frequently  clean  over  the  borders,  remove  decaying  leaves 
and  ilowcrs;  let  the  paths,  stone  curbs,  shelves,  Ac.,  be 
washed  frequently,  that  the  house  may  present  an  orderly 
appearance  at  all  times.  More  air  must  now  be  given,  and 
as  the  nights  become  warm  allow  a  little  to  remain  on ;  this 
low  night  temperature  will  do  much  to  favour  the  growth  of 
ahort-jointed  wood,  which  in  a  house  of  this  deieription, 
requiring  to  be  frequently  ehaded,  is  difficult  to  obtun.  and 
at  the  same  time  it  will  prolong  the  bloom  of  the  inmatel. 
Hybrid  Indian  Rhododendrons  and  Chinese  AiEiJeaa  will  no* 
be  in  great  beauty,  and  every  care  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  blooms  jrom  damp  and  drip.  Snpply  plants 
liberally  with  water  at  the  roots,  as  dunng  tbeir  bloomiif 
Boason  they  require  large  quantities.  Pluita  oat  of  bloom 
should  be  placed  where  they  oan  eqjoy  rat  tot  ft  sliort  tr«* 
before  the  new  growth  commanoae,  otiwnfin  thaj  bmk 
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ekliwiitod entnsiM  pi^<><'*  to foi^Bung  anew  growth. 

Attend  to  &6  stopping  and  training  of  tlie  planta,  an<l 
•JTord  free-^wing  ral^ecta  plenty  of  pot-room.  Achimene^ 
•nd  Gloiiniaa  filling  their  pots  »itb  roots  will  enjoy  an  oce^ 
■ional  watering  with  weak  liqnld  manare.  Ver;  litQe  flr6 
liMt  will  now  be  aoffident  if  the  practice  of  abutting  np 
e»rly  in  the  afternoon  ia  adopted.  Proceed  with  the  re- 
potting of  Orchids  as  they  may  raqoire  it.  Do  not  use  the 
synnge  too  freely  among  those  starting  into  growth,  but 
keep  the  atmoepbera  thoroughly  moist.  See  that  the  specie 
ineiM  on  blocks  and  in  baskets  bre  not  allowed  to  suffer  fot 
waat  of  water. 

Fash  forward  late-propagated  stock,  and  endearonr  to 
keep  the  whole  growing  on  slowly.  The  plants  to  be  ei~ 
posed  to  the  weather  as  freely  as  circumst&nceg  will  admit, 
bat  this  shoald  be  dona  by  degrees,  and  never  to  the  extent 
of  browning  the  foliage  and  drying  up  the  tissues,  and  they 
should  never  be  allowed  to  snffvr  from  want  of  water. — 
W.  Kjluib. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LIST  WEEK. 
SvcH  a  week  of  dog-day  weather,  a  broiling  son,  with  a 

north  wind,  the  temperature  daring  the  day  reminding  one 
of  Jaly  rather  than  April,  Where  no  shading  was  used,  the 
demands  on  the  wuter-pail  were  almost  iucesaant.  Straw- 
berries ripening  fast,  with  their  pots  in  turf  or  moas,  re- 
quiriiig  water  two  or  three  tiinea  a-day.  Pears  and  Plums 
ara  now  in  bloaaom,  and  Apples  are  swelling  to  tha  opening 
of  their  buda.  Earnestly  do  we  hope  that  we  shall  not  have 
a  cold,  dreary,  frosty  May,  after  such  a  brilliant  April.  A 
few  warm  showers  will  make  all  kinds  of  vegetation  proceed 
amazingly.  Without  such  showers  we  shaU  soon  begin  to 
cry  out  about  water.  Many  things  that  had  to  be  densely 
sbadod.  and  etea  covered  up  with  litter  lost  season,  have 
done  better  than  we  could  have  expected.  Such  seasons  as 
the  last,  and  as  this  at  present  seems  to  pn^nosticate, 
whilst  in  no  way  rendering  it  less  desirable  to  drain  gardens 
and  fields,  show  also  the  importance  of  retaining  a  good 
portion  of  that  water  in  pool,  pond,  or  reservoir,  before  the 
excess  finda  its  way  to  ditch  or  rivulet. 


Ban  the  hoe  through  all  growing  crops,  as  Cabbages,  Can- 
li&offcrs.  Onions,  Carrots,  Asparagus,  Sea-kale,  tc.  Unions 
and  Oarrots  were  rolled  with  a  light  wooden  roller  a  week 
ago.  A  firm  surface  makes  them  tuber  and  bulb  better. 
Then  in  a  week  the  spaces  between  the  rowa  should  be 
mn  over  with  the  Dutch  hoe,  which  will  not  only  leave  a 
rough  surfacu,  but  kill  every  inviaibla  weed.  We  like  to 
defer  this  surface-scratohiag  until  the  ground  ia  pretty  well 
heated,  for  reasons  several  times  given.  We  wish  onryonng 
friends  to  bear  in  mind,  that  as  reepecta  freedom  from  weeds 
one  scuffle  with  the  Dutch  hoe  will  do  more  good  in  such 
weather  na  we  have  had  lately,  in  one  hour,  than  hand- 
weeding  could  accomplish  in  a  day  or  two.  In  fact,  much 
band- weeding  speaks  of  one  of  two  things,  either  great  de- 
ficiency of  labour  power,  or  great  want  of  systematic  ma- 
nagement. 

Sowed  Kadiehes,  Turnips,  and  Spinach.  Will  transplant 
Bome  winter  Onions  presently,  we  tind  they  do  beat  trais- 
planted,  merely  fastening  the  roots,  not  any  of  the  neck  in 
the  ground.  Sowed  a  part  of  the  Beetand  Salsafy,  and  will 
net-cover  the  former,  an  lost  seaaon  the  birds  did  nob  leave 
a  seedling  after  the  red  leaves  showed  above  ground. 


we  may  dispense  with  the  trouble  of  transplanting.  Why 
is  it  that  Salsafy  and  Scorzoneia  are  not  more  generally 
served  np  at  table  ?  Qood  roots  are  tender  and  delicions 
when  well  boiled.  A  few  of  these  Beets  aod  Salsa^  will 
most  likely  run  to  teed,  and,  therefore,  another  sowing  ahaiild 
be  made  about  the  middle  of  May.  The  iMit  wt^  to  Mcure 
fine  roots  is  to  tieiieh  de^tlf ,  and  to  ha,n  the  riohart  aoil  at 


and  planted  Rbnbarb  and  Sea- kale  that  had  been 
Ibceed.  Wate»d  Cmiifioyun  nnder  glasses,  earthsd  them 
np  by  catting  a  trench  between  the  rows  of  glataei,  and 
then,  leaving  the  plants  in  a  basin  as  it  were,  the  glaasw 
were  set  on  the  top  of  ths  ridn  to  ^ve  protection  at 
night  nntil  they  must  be  removed  to  give  tlie  plants  fbU 
room.  We  find  ours  will  oome  in  as  soon  as  we  want  tham. 
The  finest  Broccoli,  however,  is  daflcient  in  delicaoy  after 
a  nice  little  firm  Cauliflower.  Watered  the  first  transpUnted 
with  manure  water;  removed  the  lanrel  twigs  set  among 
them,  and  slightly  forked  np  the  ground,  as  it  is  now  hot 
enough  to  cause  them  to  grow  with  great  luxuriance,  and 
we  want  to  keep  moistnre  in  until  wa  see  how  we  shall  be 
supplied  from  the  heavens.  The  leafy  twigs  were  just  suited 
for  placing  near  the  plants  of  a  fresb-ptanted  aucoessioii, 
doing  them  more  good  by  the  shade  than  lots  of  cold  water- 
ings.  Frioked-ont  younger  plants  for  planting  oat  three 
weeks  or  a  fortnight  hence.  In  ordinary  seasons  the  Canll' 
flower  is  all  the  better  of  a  little  shade  from  May  to  Bep- 
tember,  and  therefore  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  Peas,  say 
10  feet  apart,  and  three  or  four  rows  of  Broccoli  between. 
Watered  with  house  sewage  what  Cabbages  we  could,  and 
their  appearance  next  morning  showed  how  much  they  liked 
it  Scattered  a  little  wood  ashes  and  soot  over  tha  seod- 
lings  of  the  Winter  Oreens,  Broccoli,  &c.,  merely  as  a  pre- 
caution, as  few  slugs  or  snails  can  bo  seen  as  yet  The  only 
signs  of  a  trail  we  have  yet  found  were  on  a  Unshroom- 
bed,  where  a  few  holes  hod  been  mode  in  some  buttons. 
Celery, — We  notice  by  the  market  report  that  Celery  make* 
a  good  price.  We  had  grown  several  kinds  of  Ued,  but 
none  stood  the  winter  with  as  equal  to  the  little  Inoom. 
parable  White.  Wa  have  acarcely  lost  a  bead  of  it  and  wa 
are  told  that  not  one  was  run.  We  took  it  np  soma  tima 
ago  to  make  way  for  Onions,  and  set  it  with  fair  balls  and 
a  little  water  to  the  roots  in  a  heap  of  ashes,  sifted  from  tha 
furnaces,  in  a  shady  place  i  and  though  the  heads  are  now 
smaller  when  dressed  for  the  table,  they  are  very  sweat  and 
nice,  and  showing  as  yet  no  signs  of  bolting.  For  general 
work  see  last  week. 

Kan  the  hoe  through  Straaiberrg  quarters,  so  as  to  kiU  all 
weeds,  seen  and  unseen.  Did  tha  same  among  Goosebeniss, 
Currants,  Baspberries,  ias.  The  Strawberries  are  beginning 
to  show  their  flower.truases,  and  notwithstanding  the  dryness 
of  the  past  season,  we  think  there  will  be  plenty  of  bloom, 
BO  far  as  we  Lave  examined.  We  have  a  lot  of  farced  ones 
done  bearing,  which  we  shall  plant  out  as  soon  as  we  can 
get  at  them.  We  shall  also  take  up  and  pot  a  lot  of  last 
autumn's  youngplants  prickedont  in  a  border,  so  as  t«keep 
us  going  before  there  is  plenty  in  the  open  air.  Of  conrse, 
we  shall  select  those  plants  only  that  are  showing  bloom. 
Of  these  we  shall  most  likely  put  two  or  three  pluits  in  a 
seven  or  eight-inch  pot  and  plunge  these  pots  in  a  bed  <^ 
leaves,  with  a  little  bottom  heat,  and  perhaps  stick  a  few 
branches  of  trees  among  them  to  break  the  force  of  the 
sun's  rays.  This  outside  hotbed,  uncovered  with  glass,  wi.1 
soon  cause  the  pots  to  be  crammed  with  roots,  even  before 
the  plants  come  into  bloom,  and  tben  the  pots  may  be  set 
in  any  saitable  place.  This  is  a  plan  we  used  to  adopt 
rather  largely  at  one  time  for  plants  to  use  after  April.  For 
early  forcing  the  plants  mast  be  prepared  in  the  previoos 
season.  This  season  our  first  crop  bod  more  blind  ones 
than  usual,  afterwards  they  have  been  very  good.  As  a 
whole,  we  prefer  the  mnnera  of  one  season  for  fruiting  tha 
next,  bat  lost  season  owing  to  the  dryness  wo  could  not  get 
runners  forward  enough,  and  we  used  a  number  of  plants 
that  had  been  taken  up  as  little  extra  runners  in  September^ 
pricked  oat  in  a  border,  and  taken  np  and  potted  in  the 
tbllowing  Jaly,  and  these  have  produoed  abundance  of  g^ood 
frnit.  With  tnoh  plants,  and  even  older  ones,  our  previons 
experience  would  have  led  us  to  expect  an  abnndant  crop; 
but  from  the  yonngei  ones  we  generally  obtained  the  finei 
&ait  The  difflealty  now  is  to  obtain  suitable  places  for 
them  (see  last  week),  wbioh  oaoses  asjnst  now  to  make  oar 
Feach-hoosa  a  Strawbeny-hoase.  We  hope  to  have  tha 
moat  of  the  pots  out  before  the  Peaches  want  all  the  son  for 
ooLonnag  and  Otntm,  and  tlia  ripening  of  the  wood.    Ibe 
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orohard-honae  makes  also  a  good  fill-gap  before  the  plants 
oome  in  with  their  ripe  froit  out  of  doors.  We  have  covered 
rows  and  beds  out  of  doors  with  glass,  but  with  little  benefit, 
luiless  the  weather  was  very  sunny. 

Some  of  our  lads  are  rather  hurt  about  Mr.  Bivers,  speak- 
ing of  our  being  so  troubled  with  insects,  and,  therefore, 
without  boasting,  we  may  state,  that  among  the  many 
hundreds  of  Strawberry  plants  in  all  stages,  and  in  almost 
every  conceivable  place,  not  an  insect  of  any  kind  has  as 
^yet  a^^eared. 

OSNAKEMTAL  DKFABTMENT. 

Here  we  are  pretty  well  overwhelmed  with  work.  Various 
reasons,  and   especially  the  weather  of  the    last   winter 
and  spring,  have  tended  to  throw  us  behind,  and  it  is 
more  perceptible  in  this  magnificent  weather.    It  is  a  great 
satisfaction  that  every  man  and  boy,  not  only  sees  that  we 
are  a  little  behind,  but  is  anxious  to  do  the  very  utmost  to 
break  the  back  of  the  labour.    Work  and  plenty  of  it  is  a 
most  desirable  thing,  when  you  feel  you  can  master  it,  and 
it  shall  not,  for  long  at  least,  master  you.    Nothing  can  be 
more  depressing  in  a  garden  than  finding  that  do  what  you 
will  you  cannot  get  up  with  the  work,  but  that  day  after 
day  work  wants  doing,  which  you  cannot  execute  without 
letting  something  of  more  importance  suffer.     Even  this 
fine  weather  has  brought  its  access  of  labour  in  watering 
alone,  and  especially  in  such  cases  where  most  of  the  water 
must  be  carried  in  paHs  or  water-barrow.    A  great  amount 
of  bedding-out  also  increases  labour  vastly  at  this  season. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  be  all  right  by-and-by,  but 
we  could  not  expect  the  same  hearty  assistance  and  co- 
operation now,  if  the  workmen  had  been  kept  out  attempt- 
ing to  work  in  all  disagreeable  unhealthy  weather.    There 
is  no  mechanism  like  feet,  and  especially  hands,  when  directed 
l^  thinking  willing  minds.    Some  people  expect  no  end  of 
results  from  human  exertion ;  treating  him  merely  as  a 
machine,  they  do  not  give  to  man  the  tithe  of  the  attention 
they  bestow  upon  irrational  or  inanimate  mechanism.    We 
have  had  thanks  innumerable  from  employers  and  employed, 
on  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  out-spoken  remarks  on 
the  labour  question,  and  this  encourages  us  to  say  a  word 
on  gardens,  where  the  labouv'power  is  always  behind,  creat- 
ing a  feeling  of  lassitude  and  despair,  instead  of  anxious 
determination  and  resolved  not-to-bc-bafflcd  industry.    One 
of  two  modes  should  at  once  be  adopted — increase  of  labour 
power,  or  decrease  of  ground  in  keeping.    Many  a  large 
garden  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  if  the 
half  of  it  were  laid  down  in  grass,  or  in  other  field  crops 
for  a  time.    One  acre  properly  cultivated  and  all  kept  nice 
will  be  more  satisfactory  than  two  or  three  acres,  that  only 
remind  one  of  the  garden  of  the  sluggard  overrun  with 
weeds.     One  acre  of  lawn  properly  kept  will  yield  more 
aatisfaction  than  half  a  dozen  acres,  where  there  is  only  the 
pretence  of  keeping ;  and  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  flower-beds 
nicely  done,  will  be  more  pleasing  to  all  concerned  than  a 
hundred,  or  hundreds,  in  a  neglected  state. 

Proceeded  with  rolling  the  lawn  before  and  after  mowing ; 
edging   sides  of  walks  with  the  iron,  so  that  they  can 
afterwards  be  easily  clipped  during  the  season.    Edged  also 
the  sides  of  borders  before  digging,   and  arranging  and 
making  up  edgings  of  flowers,  and  also  preparatory  to  sow- 
ing dwarf  edgings  and  other  annuals.     We  seldom  sow 
M^nonette  out  of  doors  imtil  May,  as  then  we  obtain  dense 
masses,  whilst  by  early  sowing  we  generally  get  straggling 
plants.    The  moving  and  reducing  herbaceous  planto,  and 
getting  all  borders  fit  for  summer  residents,  are  now  a 
main  feature  of  the  work,  and  very  suitable  the  weather 
is  for  it,  only  we  wish  that  the  work  had  been  done  three 
weeks  ago.    We  have  as  yet  given  no  heat  to  our  late 
vinery,  except  what  the  sun  gave,  with  air  night  and  day, 
but  the  Vines  are  becoming  so  forward  that  we  must  now  keep 
them  on.    We  have,  therefore,  cleared  the  house  of  bedding 
plants ;  some  were  set  under  hurdles  thinly  spread  over  with 
spruce  branches,  and  a  great  lot  of  Geraniums,  some  five  or 
six  in  a  four-inch  pot,  were  placed  in  a  comer  to  be  moved 
to  the  Celery  trenches.    As  these  were  not  ready,  a  little 
straw  was  thinly  placed  o^er  them  to  afford  shade  from  the 
aun,  and  protection  from  the  cold  at  night.    Meanwhile  the 
trenches  are  being  made  ready  frt>m  clearing  off  last  season's 
Cabbages,  digging  out  trenches  5  feet  wide,  and  4  feet  in 
fhf  •i<ic'/M  i>ef^e^n     J*eaf  mof^'''  and  pap^v  anil  t^^e  tb*^wn 


into  the  trench,  and  these  pots  of  plants  will  be  tamed  oak, 
when,  with  little  attention,  they  wiU  grow  £ut  nntOve 
want  them  in  some  three  weeks  or  a  month  henoe.  ^  r»- 
ceeded  with  pricking  off  lots  of  other  things,  and  pnthi€or 
last  batch  of  Verbenas,  and  the  pretty  dwarf  Agerstm^ 
making  a  bed  for  them,  and  pricking  them  out  on  the  bed 
some  2Hn<3hes  apart,  whence  they  will  lift  in  nioe  little 
balls.  Those  put  in  a  fortnight  ago  are  rooting  modf. 
Few  of  our  cuttings  have  had  shading  this  season,  but  lately 
the  sun  has  been  so  powerful  that  for  these  later  cnttinga 
whitewash  is  at  once  drawn  down  the  outside  of  the  glaas, 
and  some  twice  or  thrice  a-day  the  little  things  receive  a 
dewing  from  the  syringe,  the  great  matter  being  never  to 
allow  the  cutting  to  exhaust  its  juices  by  any  approach  to 

fiagging.  1     X   — i. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  late  vinery,  forces  na  also  to  get 
the  Pelargoniums  out,  or  the  increased  closeness,  and  the 
greater  heat  will  be  almost  sure  to  bring  green  fiy  to  nihbls 
at  them.  We  have,  therefore  been  for<»d  to  re-azrange  the 
conservatory,  taking  Daphnes,  Camellias,  Ac,  ii^*o_^ 
vinery,  removing  the  most  forward  Cy tisuses  to  a  sheltezed 
place  out  of  doors,  taking  out  also  the  most  forward  (3iie- 
rarias  now  left  to  an  out- door  comer,  where  they  may  do 
for  cut  fiowers,  and  replacing  them  with  different  kinds  of 
Pelargoniums.  As  far  as  watering  would  permit,  went  on 
potting  bedding  plants,  greenhouse  and  stove  plants,  regu- 
lating and  thinning  out  climbers,  giving  a  good  moist  heat 
in  a  pit  to  Caladiums,  and  setting  basket  plants,  as  Stan- 
hopeas,  Stag-head  Ferns,  &c.,  in  tubs  of  manure  water,  so 
as  thoroughly  to  moisten  them.  In  such  weather  kept  the 
floors  of  all  plant-houses  moist,  that  the  air  might  be  bota 
cooled  and  moistened,  &c. — ^R.  F. 


COVENT  GARDEN   MAEKET.— April  29. 

Within  the  last  few  days  the  anpect  of  the  market  baa  imdergoae  a  great 
chanpe-frotn  acarclty  to  plenty.  Of  Caobafcefl,  Colewort*.  and  Broooi^ 
there  is  nuw  an  abundant  supply;  and  of  Lettaeet,  both  Cabbage  and  ooa, 
large  quanlities  are  brooRht,  but  no  more  than  NSotent  to  meet  tba  Rreas 
demand  for  saladinf;.  vhlch  the  heat  of  the  weather  haa  created.  Impor- 
tations of  French  Lettuce  and  other  ailada  ha^a  been  la  a  great  meaamte 
discontinued,  owln«io  the  heated  condition  in  whieh  likey  arrive.  Aaparagu. 
Sea-kale,  and  Rhubarb  are  plentiful,  and  ao,  too,  are  Gacambcra.  01 
Grapes  and  Pines  there  is  cow  a  better  supply,  the  former  ineludUig  t«nr 
fine  new  HamburKhs  from  Jersey.  Strawberrlea  are  qall«  «|oal  to  tM 
demand.  A  few  dessert  Apples  are  atlll  to  be  bad  in  eondlUon— as  Braddurt 
Nunparuil,  Court-pendu-PUt,  and  Newtown  Pippm. 


FBUIT. 


a. 

iLpples i  siere    2 

Apricots    dox.    0 

Cherries    lb.    0 

Chestnuts  bush.  14 

FUberts 100  lbs.  40 

Cobs   do.    50 

Gooseberries   ...^  sieve    0 

Grapes  lb.  10 

Lemons 100    6 

Melons each    0 


d.  a.  d 
0to4  0 
0  0 
0 
20 
0 
60 
0 
20 
10 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Malberrlea  ....  pnnaat 

Kectarines  » doi: 

Oranprei ^ 100 

Penohei  ..dos. 

Pears  (kltchaa)...ba*h. 

dea^crt doa. 

Pine  Applet  ....M... .-lb. 

Plums &  aiere 

Strawberriaa  oa. 

Walnntfl bo^ 


a. 

Artichokee  each  0 

Aspara^ua bundle  2 

Beann  Broad ^  sieve  0 

Kidney 100  1 

Beet.  Red...... dox.  3 

Broccoli  bundle  1 

BruHselsSprouts  i  sieve  0 

Cabbd^  .* dox.  1 

CaDsicums  100  0 

Carrota bunch  0 

Cauliflower dox.  2 

Celery  bundle  2 

Cucumbers each  0 

Kndlve    score  2 

Fennel  bunch  0 

Garlic  and  Shallota,  lb.  0 

Herbs bunch  0 

Horseradish  ...  handle  2 


VSGBTABLKS. 
d.    a.   d 


4  too 
0      6 


0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
7 
0 
0 
6 
6 
S 
8 
8 
6 


0 
2 

4 
2 
0 
2 
0 


6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0  10 
6    0 


3 
1 
8 
0 
0 
0 
4 


Leeka baneh 

LettDoe .-per  score 

Moahrooms  ......pottle 

Mnstd.  M  Cress  pnnnet 
Onions  ....«.•..  bnshal 

t>iekling qnari 

Paisley —...g  aievs 

Parsnips  ^  dos. 

Pass... ..M......  qnnrt 

Poutoes   ......... baihsl 

Radishes  dos.  banchos 

Rhnbarb bnndls 

Bavnys   ••• •—.... dos. 

Sea-kale bsakei 

Bploseh...... bnilMl 

TV>matoes »^  |  risrs 

Tamip* .mwoii 

YsceUbleMnrTowidoa. 


a.  d. 

s.  d 

0    OtoO    0 

0    0 

0    • 

8    0 

14    0 

e  0 

0    0 

8    0 

11    0 

8    0 

10    0 

8    0 

u  • 

0    0 

0    • 

0    6 

1   8 

14    0 

90   • 

s,  d. 

iud 

0    StoO   • 

1    « 

1    0 

0    2 

5    0 

0    • 

1    0 

0    9 

10    0 

s  • 

1  « 

0    8 

s  e 

1    0 

1    0 

0    0 

•  % 

•  • 

•_• 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  request  that  no  one  will  write  piiymtaly  to  tt>  dfh 
partmental  writers  of  the  "  Jonmal  of  Hoctioattiilib 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Coontiy  Qe&tlemaB.'*  By  90 
doing  they  are  tnljeeted  to  uuvBtiiUlila  laronb&o  nd 
expense.  All  commnnioatiom  thoold  thereioca  be  t^ 
dressed  ioUly  to  Th«  EdUon  cfik»  JmanuA  ^  StfUti' 
twr€,  4*0.,  171,  FUH  StMti,  Lemiaim,  JLO. 


lUf  StlMI.] 


JOISRSAL  OF  HOBTIOULTUSB  UXD   COTTAaS  aASDnniK 


aMi 


W#  alio  xeqnMst  that  ooneapondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
Mine  uieet  qnestions  x^tinff  to  Gardening^  and  those 
on  Foultiy  and  Bee  talje^^tB,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them 
on  separate  oommonications.  Also  never  to  send  more 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

N3.— Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

Glam  AMm  Voiss  worn.  Qvamovn  (JT.  J).).— AM  thlogs  eoniiderad, 
SI  OS.  sheet  gUn  of  good  qnality  u  the  beet  for  gUsinf  hoasee  for  fruit 
eolCare.  Hartley's  rongh  plate  is  aim  good,  bat  better  for  plants  than  tnii 
txwi.  Ton  will  need  no  ^ade  for  Vines.  Thej  cannot  hare  too  mnch  light, 
whilst  they  afford  an  agreeable  shade  to  such  plants  as  require  it.  The 
Black  Harobargb,  Trentham  £lack,  Bnckland  Sweetwater,  Roval  Ma!*ca- 
dlae,  Foster's  White  Seedling,  and  White  J^rontignan,  do  well  In  a  cool 
boaae. 

Dmanriiro  Finir  Cask  (Idem).—Vfe  cannot  see  in  what  way  yon  can 
ImproTO  your  drainsge^  except  that  the  cocoa  fibre  should  be  placed  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch  on  the  perfor-ited  sine  instead  of  under  it,  and  on  this  the 
compost,  which,  instead  of  being  of  leaf  mould  and  cocoa-nut  fibre,  should 
have  loam  substitated  for  the  leaf  mou'd,  and  silrer  sand  would  be  better 
than  dirty  sand  firom  the  Trent.  Two-thirds  cocoa  dust  and  one«third  yellow 
or  haiel  loam,  with  u  free  admixture  of  sIlTcr  sand,  would  be  a  good  com- 
post, and  this  well  mixed  and  place<l  on  axi  Inch  of  cocoa  fibre  orer  the 
drainage  ought  to  grow  Ferns  well.  Tou  write  of  cocoa  fibre  which  is  like 
so  much  hair,  and  of  no  use  except  for  dramage.  The  right  stuff  is  like 
sawdust,  only  it  is  of  a  reddish  deep  brown  spproaching  black  when  old. 

Mamaoimo  Cockscombs  {F,  A.  77.).— Pot  them  at  once  singly  in  small 
pots,  luing  a  compost  of  turfy  loam,  and  grow  on  in  a  raoiat  heat.  Keep 
thorn  near  the  glas^  and  gire  a  f  lir  amount  of  rentilation  to  prevent  their 
beeoming  drawn,  bhift  them  into  pots  a  size  larger  when  the  pels  become 
filled  with  rootfl,  and  give  the  final  ohift  when  the  crown  show^,  using,  as 
before,  a  compost  of  turfy  loam,  with  the  addition  of  one-fourth  well-rotted 
hotbed  manure,  or  half  well-retted  cjwdnng  two  years  old.  Keep  theafi 
near  the  glass  in  a  moist  atmos pbere,  and  a  temperature  of  from  60*  to  66^ 
at  night,  and  a  day  temperature  of  from  70**  to  85".  A  Cacumber  or  Melon- 
frame  is  a  good  place  for  bringing  on  the  plants,  and  a  vinery  or  other  house 
will  do  after  the  plants  hsve  received  their  last  shift.  They  require  to  be 
kept  well  watered^  using  liquid  manure  twice  a-week  In  order  to  produce 
large  combs.    Keep  ihem  near  the  glass. 

Pbopaoatiwo  PoRccriNE  UoLLT  (7<f«m).— Orsft  it  on  stocks  of  the 
common  Holly,  now  being  a  good  time.  Tongue  or  whip  grafting  is  the 
best.  It  is  diffloult  to  strike  from  cuttings,  and  seeds  are  not  easily  procured, 
otherwise  the  latter  is  the  readiest  mode.  Graft  quite  clone  to  the  hoii,  and 
on  three  or  four-jear-old  stocks. 

Sowixo  ZiMKiA  ELKOAKs  (Florum  amator).— Sow  forthwith  in  pans, 
draining  well,  and  using  a  comport  of  turfy  loam  and  leaf  moult^  in  equal 
parts.  Sow  thinly,  and  cover  lightly  with  fine  soil.  Place  in  a  gentio  heat,  and 
keep  the  seedliuKS  near  the  glass.  Keep  the  soil  rooiitt,  and  give  air  to  pre- 
vent the  plants  drawing.  When  up  and  the  rough  leaves  appear,  prick  off  into 
pans  or  boxes  an  Inch  or  two  apart,  and  place  in  a  mUd  heat  for  a  few  days, 
then  remove  to  a  cold  frame  and  harden  off.  Plant  ont  9  inches  apart  In  an 
open  situation  in  a  bed  of  rich  soil,  watering  during  dry  weather  every  other 
day  with  liquid  manure  up  to  the  time  the  plants  come  into  bloom.  An  inch 
of  well-rotted  manure  placed  on  the  surface  between  the  plants  will  asa'et 
them  in  dry  weather.  Any  flowers  intended  for  exhibiting  should  be  pro- 
tected from  rain  and  sun  by  a  i^per  chads. 

JlrPLTiNO  Liacin  Mamvrx  (An  Irish  Lady). — Yon  may  apply  once  or 
twice  a-week  the  liquid  from  the  rauKC  of  offices,  diluted  with  six  times  its 
bulk  of  rain  water,  to  Roses,  and  all  flowering  and  fruit  trees,  fiowers,  and 
vegetables,  from  now  up  to  the  time  of  their  flowering,  or  till  the  fruit  is 
folly  swelled.  If  much  diluted  with  water  already  it  may  not  be  necessary 
to  further  dilute  the  liquid,  but  take  care  not  to  apply  it  in  too  powerful 
doses.  It  is  better  not  to  pour  liqnid  manure  near  the  stem,  for  there  are 
Mldom  any  active  rout.>«  there,  but  by  muking  a  trench  as  you  propose,  a 
short  distance  from  the  (>tem,  the  manure  water  is  likely  to  be  given  in  the 
right  pluce.  Once  a-week  iit  not  too  often  to  apply  it,  and  it  may  be  given 
in  dry  weather  more  freely  than  during  moist,  that  being  the  time  when 
watering  is  moxt  required.  It  is  much  too  strong  when  it  lea\es  a  sediment 
to  cake  on  the  ground,  and  i>uch  powerful  doses  sre  more  injurious  than 
beneficial,  unless  indeed  the  sediment  remains  after  diluting  the  liqnid  with 
rix  times  its  volume  of  water,  ^«tir  it  up,  never  mind  its  being  muddy 
looking.  If  it  is  not  too  strung  yon  will  gain  nothing  by  keeping  each 
•operate. 

Lbavfs  of  thk  Male  Auccba  (Lizzie).— For  the  most  part  the  leaves 
are  variegated,  but  we  have  seen  some  specimens  with  the  leaves  nearly 
entirely  green. 

Soil  fob  Carrots  nr  a  Fbamb  (8.  W.  C).— Any  eommon  light  loam, 
■aeh  as  is  the  Ubual  soil  of  a  fertile  garden. 

Umbbxlla  Tknts  (T.  C.  M.  /».).— We  haTe  no  doubt  that  Messrs. 
Sdgington  could  supply  umbrella  Ufut*  hke  those  exhibited  at  the  Jnne. 
Show  at  the  HorticuliurHl  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  last  seaMm. 

Pxmb-stovkb  (D.  P,  H,  T.).— Making,  as  you  propose,  that  part  of  th* 
bed  lowest  which  is  farthest  from  the  pathway  woula  be  very  inconvenient 
Indeed. 

Pea  Lxayes  Injcbxd  {South  yoiuy.—ThB  scollops  eaten  out  of  the  edgen 
of  your  Pea  and  Bean  plants  are  the  work  of  tbe  striped  Pea  weevil  (Cur- 
oolio  lineatos).  In  skMt'and  it  is  called  the  **  Cuddy,'*  beeause  of  its  grey  or 
donkey-like  colour.  Dusting  the  planta  with  soot  whilst  the  dew  is  on  them 
might  cheek  these  marauders. 

Fxx>WBm-BBDa,  Plantimo  (Dorset),— In  yonr  arrangement  of  a  square  into 
dstten  beds  we  would  keep  to  the  same  eross-plantinf  as  that  with  whleh 

rn  have  commeneed— thns  carry  out  the  principle  embodied  In  1  1,  S  3, 
S,  and  4  4.  To  do  this  you  must  cross :  yon  most  eross  6,  7,  and  5, 8, 
npeated.  Yonr  propoeed  plan,  though  no  doubt  it  would  plesso  many,  is  Joit 
hvring  a  scarlet  wheel  on  one  ride,  and  a  pmrple  wheel  on  the  other  side  of 
joor  carriage ;  or  having  that  earriaffo  drawn  br  a  blaek  and  a  white  htnelf 
imtoad  of  by  a  matched  pair.   It  ia  lor  yon  to  determine  which  you  like  tht 


Foiiovs  IN  FkBir  Boil  (Btasie).— Toor  Feme  win  aorer  ttntro  eo  toof  as 
they  remain  plaoged  ia  tb«  leaf  moold  fUl  of  stieki.  Remova  tbeas  at 
OBoe,  and  never  nso  mould  eoatainlag  wood  for  tte  growth  of  Ferai.  Th* 
doeomposltloo  of  the  leaf  mould  and  rotten  wood  is  the  oaaae  of  the  ftmna 
sppearlng.  We  know  tnm  esperieneo  that  Ferns  grow  modi  better  with- 
out either.  It  is  not  neoessary  to  plnnge  the  pots  ia  whteh  Ferae  era 
grown,  doing  so  tends  to  sodden  and  soar  the  soil.  The  fkingna  ia  that 
usually  found  on  decayed  wood  when  sorroanded  by  a  moist  warm  atmo- 
sphere, and  is  very  deetmetive  to  vegetable  life.  It  la  not  nanslly  fonnd  am 
wood  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  nor  indeed  does  it  appear  anywhere  in  a 
well-ventilated  etmeture.  Freah  air  la  lU  deetmctioo,  though  It  ia  Tory 
tenacious  of  life  where  it  once  beoomea  firmly  seated.  Remove  the  leaf 
mould  and  all  the  wood  it  contains,  and  sprinkle  fresh  lime  where  it  waa. 
Repot  the  plants  most  affected,  and  frequently  stir  the  soil  In  whteh  tha 
others  are  growing.  Keep  the  pota  clean,  placing  them  on  gravel  about  tha 
slae  of  a  bean.  It  has  a  cleanly  appearance,  and  assists  in  keeping  tha 
atmosphere  pure,  besidee  preventing  the  drainage  choking.  Admit  xresli 
air  daily,  always  avoiding  dranghta.  Many  people  stew  their  Feme 
giving  them  a  great  heat  and  an  exeese  of  molstore,  with  very  little  ventUa^ 
rion.  Yery  few  Ferns  require  a  temperature  of  from  70^  to  85*  in  earlj 
spring.  Pteria  argynea  with  ua  attains  a  very  large  sixe  in  a  vinery  tnm. 
which  frost  Is  Just  excluded  in  winter.  It  will  do  in  a  greenhouse,  but 
better  in  a  house  where  the  temperature  is  flrom  45*  to  50^  in  winter,  and  In 
summer  from  6V*  to  SO".  It  is  not  a  stove  Fern,  though  it  will  live  tlMra 
and  make  fronds  6  to  8  feet  long.  As  you  use  cucoa  dust  we  may  put  yon 
on  your  guard  against  keeping  it  dry  under  cover.  In  the  potting-shed,  or 
elsewhere  to  become  dry.  When  this  is  the  case  it  becomes  Infested  with, 
dry  rot  and  other  fungi,  and  when  It  is  used  for  potting,  a  plentiful  crop  oC 
fungi,  more  or  less  inimical  to  the  plants,  is  the  result.  It  should  be  laid  in 
a  heap  in  an  open  situation  out  of  doors,  mlxei  with  one-third  loam,  and 
turned  over  twice  in  twelve  months.  It  Is  belter  when  it  is  old,  or  black, 
and  vrill  then  grow  slmoet  any  kind  of  plant.  Your  refuse  we  see  is  fresh 
very  slightly  decomposed.    Use  it  old. 

TiFFAXT. HOUSES  (rorl^sAips}. —  Call CO-CO vcrcd  houses,  or  pits  covered 
with  the  same,  are  better  than  tiffany-covered,  and  very  nsefal  in  summer 
for  plants  needing  a  little  protection  ;  and  in  one  sense  they  are  better  than 
glas.«,  as  admitting  enough  of  light,  and  yet  givint;  sufficient  shade.  We 
have  no  faith  in  such  covering  keeping  out  l\**  of  frost,  and  fur  nothing 
besides  the  above  do  we  consider  them  comparable  to  glass-houeee.  Few 
tiffany-houses  will  resist  a  storm  unlets  extra  well  secured.  For  summer 
purposes  they  are  useful. 

Obeenhoitsz  Abbanoekents  {IntxperiencedA  ma^^tir).— We  would,  under 
such  circumstances,  prefer  a  border  inside,  and  planting  inside;  but  if  the 
border  mu»t  alone  be  outside,  then  there  need  be  no  dificulty  with  a  border 
7  teet  wide  At  one  end,  curving  to  3  feet  wide  at  the  other,  as  at  the  narrowest 
end  you  need  not  plant  within  5  or  6  feet  at  that  end.  We  have  had  heayy 
caops  for  about  ten  years  in  a  small  pit,  and  the  earth  space  ia  only  2h  feet,  ajf 
15  inches  in  depth.  Your  border  will  do  very  well  for  a  13-feet-wide  liouio. 
If  tbere  is  good  soil  there  now,  a  little  fresh  might  make  all  right.  If, 
however,  you  can,  as  you  say,  obtain  plenty  of  fresh  loam,  then  it  certainly 
would  be  better  to  use  it,  and  concrete  to  prevent  the  roots  going  down. 
The  concrete  should  slope  from  baek  to  front  at  least  12  inches  in  the  7  feel* 
and  there  should  be  a  good  drain  lower  than  the  concrete.  The  concrete  ia 
best  formed  by  using  the  sharp  land  sand  and  red  gravel,  five  barrowloads  to  a 
barrowload  of  quicklime,  made  up  quickly  as  you  go  along,  with  just  enough 
of  water  to  mix,  and  spread  out  at  once  3  inches  thick,  levelhng  the  top 
as  you  go  along  with  the  back  of  the  spade.  When  somewhat  set,  sprinkle 
a  little  dry  sand  over  the  surface,  roll  the  whole  well,  and  let  it  become  dry 
before  you  put  earth  upon  it.  It  will  then  set  very  hard.  The  soil  will  be  all 
the  better  the  nearer  the  surface  it  is  taken,  and  may  be  placed  In  tha 
border  at  once,  or  in  heaps,  to  ferment  and  sweeten  previously.  We  would 
make  the  border  from  20  to  26  inches  In  depth,  snd  in  that  we  would  incor- 
porate from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  of  broken  bones,  and  two  or  three  loade 
of  horse  droppinss  that  had  been  previously  heated,  and,  if  possible,  some 
half  a  dosen  loads  of  lime  rubbish.  We  would  add  no  other  manure. 
Every  summer  you  might  give  the  border  from  a -quarter  to  a  half  cwt.  of 
guano,  if  given  at  four  or  five  times,  and  washed  in.  About  2  inehea  of 
horsedung  would  be  safer,  raking  off  the  decayed  portion  when  the  strength, 
was  exhsusted.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Lady  Dowhes'  Grape,  so  treated* 
will  bear  every  rear;  but  early  in  autumn  the  border  should  be  covered  with 
dry  litter;  and  if  rain  and  snow  are  kept  out  by  shutters  or  tarpaaling  ea 
much  the  better.  We  have  so  often  entered  on  the  subject  ot  the  strength 
of  liquid  manure,  that  we  would  only  be  giving  wearisome  repetition  by 
detailing  what  we  meant  by  weak  manure,  Ac.  In  many  kinds,  as  houao- 
sewage,  drainage  from  the  farmyard,  fto.,  practice  must  alone  determlaa* 
It  is  saftst  to  err  on  the  side  of  weakness.  Thus,  we  hare  had  drainmga 
from  the  farmyard,  after  rain,  that  we  have  used  freely  without  the  further 
addition  of  water.  In  dry  weather  we  have  diluted  with  horn  three  to 
five  times  Its  bulk  with  clear  water.  For  good  guano  we  consider  1  os. 
strong  enough  for  two  gallons ;  of  superphoephate  of  lime  2  oxs.  may  be 
used.  For  a  thirty-six-gallon  barrel  of  water,  a  peck  of  soot  and  a  quart 
of  lime  will  give  a  stronglsh  clear  liquid.  For  the  next  filling  we  would 
use  half  the  quantity.  This  will  do  for  such  thincs  as  Strawberries.  Kidney 
Beans,  fruit  trees  in  pots,  ftc. ;  but  for  many  pot-plants  it  would  be  too 
strong,  and,  when  used  clear  for  syringing  trees  and  plants,  we  would 
dilute  more  than  half.  A  biuhel  of  horse-droppings,  or  those  of  sheep  or 
deer,  would,  after  a  week's  fermentation,  do  for  sixty  gallons  of  water. 
We  generally  make  our  liquid  manure  strong,  and  dilute  aa  we  nie  it.  We 
like  all  liquid  manure  to  be  clear. 

Wateboio  Habdt  Fxbvs  (E.  if.).— It  Is  not  only  desirabla  but  neeeesary 
to  water  out-door  Ferns  during  dry  weather  after  growth  commences.  To 
grow  them  well  the  soil  should  never  he  allowed  to  become  dry;  sprinkling 
overhead  is  very  beneficial.  Rain  water  la  the  best,  but  hsrd  pump  water 
will  do  if  expoeed  to  the  air  in  a  tub  for  a  few  days  prior  to  using  it.  By 
having  a  tub  in  the  most  convenient  place,  and  refilling  it  after  watering. 
yon  will  always  have  water  ready  for  nae  when  required.  Soapy  water  will 
not  do,  though  a  weak  solution  might  not  canae  Immediate  miechtef,  yet  it 
la  better  not  to  nee  it,  otherwise  tha  more  delicate  kinda  will  eufller  in  ooi^ 
sequence. 

IxBECTs  (J.  B,  Gilbert).— The  Insects  are  the  Immature  states  of  one  of 
tha  Froghoppere  or  "Cnekoo-epit**  insects,  the  white  fh>thy  secretion  off 
whleh  mast  have  been  visible  on  the  planta,  and,  if  so,  the  ioeeets  migki 
easily  have  been  destroyed  by  hand.  If  there  were  no  such  *'  cuo]no-Bplt>'' 
these  Unrm  might  have  been  killed  by  ordinary  fUmigatioo.— W. 
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QmovwD  TsMpnATDEB  (iVm<-Mr«r).— The  otMerratlOBi  of  the  fronnd 
tiMnBometcra  at  1  and  3  feat  deep  are  read  between  8  end  9  a.m.  of  the  fame 
daj  M  that  for  which  the  temperatnre  la  recorded.  The  TarUtlon  of  the 
tcnperatnre  of  the  earth  at  theee  depths  is  so  slight  as  to  render  maxima 
and  minima  obeervations  of  gronnd  temperatnre  on  each  separate  daj  of 
bat  Uttle  practieal  Importance. 

Yrvsa  ik  Pots  wot  FnuiTiVG  {A.  F.  JIT.).— Prorldlnj  they  are  In  12  or 
l^ineh  pots  they  will  not  require  anything  that  way  If  fresh  potced  in 
avtnmn  or  prior  to  sUrtinff.  If,  as  yet,  in  pots  of  less  sixe,  shift  them  inte 
their  fhiltlng-pots  by  Jane,  affording  sood  riralnaffe,  and  asinir  *■  compost 
of  rieh  tarfy  loam  chopped,  but  not  »lfted.  Disbud  to  one  stronfc  shoot  as 
near  the  base  as  possible,  and  cut  the  upper  part  away.  Train  the  shoot 
left  at  firom  I  foot  to  16  inches  ftrom  the  glaM,  and  do  not  rub  off  the  laterals 
bat  stop  them  at  the  flrst  lesf.  and  stop  them  sgaln  at  every  fresh  leaf. 
"When  the  cane  has  (crown  to  the  length  of  9  feet  stop  It,  and  stop  the 
laterals  which  will,  after  this,  be  plentifaUy  emitted  at  every  leaf.  Keep 
well  watered,  employing  weak  liquid  manure  at  every  alternate  watering  ; 
the  foliage  will  be  bmefited  by  sjringtng  In  the  evening.  Maintain  a  moist 
growing  hea  within  the  house.  When  growth  oeaee«  gradually  lefsen  the 
•apply  of  water  and  remove  the  laterals,  except  a  few  at  the  top,  cutting 
them  off  quite  close.  When  the  wood  becomcH  quite  brown  and  hard,  and 
the  leaver  begin  to  fsll.  withhold  water,  and  prune  to  the  length  required 
'5  feet  or  more)  when  the  leaves  Ml,  and  lieep  in  a  oool  houte  until  wanted 
'or  fordng. 

Mavuxx  rox  RHonoDBMDmoMS  (J.  Edwards),— 0\A  cowdung,  or  very 
decayed  hotbed  dong,  Is  an  excellent  application  to  Rhododendrons,  3  inches 
deep  at  a  time  as  a  surface-dressing.  Tour  specimens  wore  all  dried  up. 
They  should  be  sent  in  a  box  covered  with  a  little  damp  moss. 

BoTAViCAL  QuKxiss  (R,  C.  Z.).— The  weed  is  the  common  Shepherd*s 
Parse,  Capseila  buraa-pastoris— Thlaspi  bursa-psstorls  of  Linnsaus.  We 
have  no  copy  of  Chi  d*s  book.  He.  perhsps,  upeaks  of  Medicago  Inpullna 
under  its  English  name  of  Black  Medick  or  Nonesuch.  The  dotted  circle 
means  "Annual"  the  circle  and  arrow  "Biennial,"  the  4-like  figure 
**  Perennial  herbaceous,**  and  the  h-like  figure  **  Tree  or  Shrub." 
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Caotvb  SasnuHO  ( W.  Jf.,  Pmw).— Like  others  thm  Amrji  lU^r 
coloured,  but  is  not  so  floe  or  so  brilliant  aa  many  othan  •xhlblted. 

Cambllia  (B,  ffewlett). -It  is  one  of  the  very  old  ▼arieClaa,  aad  ^tao 
usual  a  colour  for  tu  to  determine  the  name  f^om  a  alngl*  and  fang 
flower. 

Catkbpillars  ow  Plum  Taxxs  (A  Constant  Its€id4r).^1h9y  aw  the 
caterpillum  of  the  Winter  Moth.  Geometra  brumatn.  Aa  they  are  on  trem 
in  your  orchard-house  you  might  easily  hand-pick  them,  sprnding  a  ahtct 
round  the  tre^  to  catch  those  which  let  themaeives  down.  Doet  the  leaves 
with  frerh  white  Hellebore  fowder. 

Bosa  TasR  peobuciiio  Stumtxd  Shoots  (Affnea).—'W9  do  notreeoUeet 
a  Ro4e  assuming  the  character  yours  has,  but  we  have  seen  trsea  of  other 
kinds  do  so ;  and  the  remedy  in  that  case  was  to  rub  off  a  great  many  of 
the  small  sboota,  and  those  left  atUined  the  proper  dImensloBa.  This  pUm 
we  would  recommend  vou  to  adopt,  rubbing  off  one-half  of  the  shoots  st 
once,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  some  more ;  and  if  you  applied  sobm  liquid 
nianure  to  the  plant,  most  likely  it  wonld  grow  on  vigoroasly ;  bat  If  there 
were  no  shoots  produced  last  year  but  short  onea,  i:  is  not  likely  tliatany 
flower  will  he  produced  until  the  plant  assumes  a  more  healthy  habit. 

Naurs  of  Plahts  (IT.  0.).-l,  Clianthus  pnnloeoas  8,  HabrothaMOOi 
fasdeulatus.  The  other  »ix,  single  flowers  of  Asaleas.  no  one  eoold  naas, 
the  varieties  are  so  numeroun.  (M,  B  ).~Sntherlandia  fruteseens.  (Jmm). 
—-We  are  unable  to  give  you  the  information  you  require  about  the  toy- 
easter,  but  will  make  farther  inquiries.  (A  nnirly  If.D.).— U  AdiaBtom 
pubescens;  2,  A.  cuneatum;  3,  imperfeet;  4,  Pterls  hastatA  macrophylla; 
6,  Nephrolepis  exaluta:  H,  Asplenlom  viviparum;  7,  A.  flaeeidum  vir.; 
8,  A.  fragnns ;  9,  Pterislotigi folia;  10,  Nephniiepm peoilnata ;  ll.Oayehiiua 
lucidum ;  12.  Asplenium  marinum ;  13,  Adiantum  OApillna-Yeneris ;  14,  SeW 
ginella;  16.  Thunbergia  Hawtiyneana.  (£/»«).  — I,  Pleopeltis  pustulaU; 
2,  Onycblum  lucidum  ;  3,  Pulystichumcapense;  4,  PUtyloma  rotandifoUum ; 
5,  Asplenium  lucidum ;  6,  Goniophlebium  nerilfoUum  ;  9,  Gyrtomiam  sno- 
mophyllum;  10,  Ch'tilanthes  hiria;  II,  Asplenium  bulbiferum;  12,  Tricho- 
manes speoiosmu.  ( Delia). ^\^  Asplenium  Adiantum-nigram ;  2, apparently 
abuormal  Lastrea  patens  i  3,  immature. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSEEVATIONS  in  tlio  Suburbs  of  London  for  the  Week  ending  April  29tli. 


Datx. 

thxxmomxtxk. 

Wind. 

Bain 

in 
inches. 

V  AJWJk  m  smmm 

Air. 

Earth. 

GXXXRAL  RSMABKa. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

1  ft  deep. 

2  ft.  deep. 

Sun.     33 
Mon.    24 
Tues.    35 
Wed.    26 
Thura.  27 
Sat       28 
Sun.     29 

Mean 

80.173 
30.285 
SO  205 
30.116 
30.096 
30.004 
30.036 

30.107 
80.182 
80.117 
30.096 
29.981 
29  917 
29.973 

78 
74 
71 
80 
82 
77 
£5 

30 
32 
30 
35 
42 
37 
3J 

54 
55 

f\ 

55 
56 
55 

514 

59 

62 

52 

fi2i 

6S 

58 

N.E. 

N.E. 

N  K. 

N  W. 

W. 

w. 

E. 

.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.•0 
.00 
.00 

Vrry  line ;  very  dry  air;  exceedlnirly  Mne;  cool  at  night 
Very  tine,  with  heavy  dew;  cloadless  and  very  fine. 
Sllt^ht  haxe ;  clear ;  hot  aun  ;  very  tine.          [dew  at  night. 
Very  fine ;  hot,  and  dry  air ;  very  fine  throughout ;  heavy 
Very  fine;  unusually  hot  for  the  season ;  dry ;  line  at  night 
Uniform  haze;  very  dry,  with  slight  haxe ;  overcast  at  night 
Dusky  and  white  clouds ;  eold  dry  easterly  wind ;  floe ; 

[slight  froat  at  night 

30.123 

30.053 

73.85 

38.71 

54.85 

53.14 

.00 

POULTRY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHEONIGLE. 


PIGEONS  AND  BOOKS. 

I  DO  not  think  that  "Chanticleer"  is  right  when  he 
blames  the  rooks  for  causing  his  Pigeons  to  desert  their 
house.  I  doubt  whether  he  is  putting  the  saddle  on  the 
right  horse.  I  will  give  my  experience  on  the  point.  I 
haYe  occupied  the  same  residence  for  upwards  of  nine  years, 
there  are  very  large  rookeries  close  to  me,  one  a  very  few 
hundred  yards  from  my  Pigeon-loft,  and  I  have  never  lost  a 
single  Pigeon.  The  two  birds  are  in  no  way  antagonistic  as 
far  as  I  can  discover.  Were  I  "  Chanticleeb  "  I  should 
look  to  some  other  cause  than  the  rooks  for  the  departure 
or  destruction  of  my  birds.  I  have  kept  fancy  Pigeons  for 
upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  never  lost  a  bird. 
My  plan  here  is  this :  I  devote  the  room  over  the  coach- 
house for  their  loft,  it  is  rather  small,  and  in  summer  very 
hot,  being  ceiled,  and  having  but  one  small  window,  which 
is  wired — still  the  birds  have  always  done  well.  At  the 
present  time,  for  here  it  is  extremely  warm,  instead  of 
closing  the  trap-door,  by  which  I  enter  from  a  ladder,  I  have 
a  moveable  door  of  wire-netting.  This  ventilates  the  loft 
fairly,  causing  a  current  of  air  to  pass  upward  and  through 
the  window.  At  night  I  close  the  trap,  which  is  at  the 
gable,  near  the  top  of  the  roof,  and,  keeping  no  cat,  am 
annoyed  by  none.  Wherever  I  have  lived  I  have  either 
taken  with  me  or  procured  Pigeons,  and  when  I  came  here 
I  brought  my  stock  from  my  former  home,  only  a  mile  as  the 
*row  flies,  and  though  they  were  high-flying  Tumblers  not 
jae  left  me.  At  first,  when  stocking  a  loft,  I  fasten  a  good- 
*^sed  wire  cage  on  the  landing  boaA,  here  the  Pigeons  sun 
'*.em8elve8,  and  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  scenery  near  their 
.^ir-  >i«yne.     In  three  weeks  I  let  ^em  out — ^aU  the  better 


if  they  have  laid.  I  let  them  out  fasting ;  usually  they 
are  awkward  in  finding  their  way  in  for  the  first  time. 
Their  mistakes  in  getting  up  are  quite  amusing,  aiming 
either  too  high  or  too  low,  but  as  I  always  feed  inside  the 
loft  hunger  sharpens  their  ingenuity.  Once  back  again,  I 
have  no  further  fear  about  them,  and  how  they  coo  and 
testify  their  delight  at  getting  in  again ! 

As  to  the  almost  constant  occurrence  of  bringing  new 
birds  home  to  the  others,  I  always  draw  the  flight  feathers 
of  one  wing,  and  enclose  them  for  the  night  by  a  wire  cage 
near  one  nest,  this  becomes  their  castle.  Next  day  thi^ 
have  a  bath,  greatly  do  they  enjoy  it  if  they  come  from  a 
bird  shop,  this  cleanses  and  settles  them,  and  greatly  com- 
forts the  poor  wing.  Then  I  have,  for  the  sake  of  the  nev 
comers  chiefly,  a  number  of  various-sized  flower-pots  inierted 
on  the  floor,  placed  here  and  there,  upon  these  they  sprinc 
ever  with  but  one  wing  (the  first  large  feather,  minoL 
I  never  draw,  that  left  shields  the  new  feathers),  and  thej 
hop  from  one  pot  to  another,  and  preen  and  enjoy  them- 
selves. Then  in  a  fortnight  they  get  up  to  the  inside  of  the 
entrance,  then  outside  and  peep  about  and  learn  their 
whereabouts,  until  at  length  they  take  little  flights,  and 
at  last,  in  a  month  or  two,  join  in  the  great  fSgh^  and 
naturally  come  home  with  the  rest. 

Pursuing  these  two  plans  I  have  never  lost  one  bird.  If 
"  Chavticleeb  "  has  only  provided  a  box  on  a  p(Ae,  how- 
ever  well-planned  or  pretty,  I  do  not  wonder  at  bia  birdf 
leaving  it.  A  wooden  erection  is  no  home  for  Pigeons,  it  is 
merely  "out-of-doors  under  a  chip.**  The  wind  wldstles 
through  it,  the  sun  warps  it^  the  snow  penetrates  it  and  liss 
on  the  ledges  (and  all  birds  abhor  snow),  %  driving  shovsr 
wets  the  eggs  of  the  young,  cats  come  and  mew  on  ths 
gpround  below,  turning  up  longing  green  eyes ;  on  one  rids 
it  bums,  on  the  other  it  freeses.  I  do  not  know  whethtf 
it  is  worse  in   summer  or  in  winter— in  tiio  dog-dajs  9 
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on  froslor  Bightt.  Yenlj  it  is  no  home,  and  on  the  first 
oppoitiuul^  the  Pigeons  rightly  decline  it,  with  thanks.  I 
never  knew  any  live  for  any  length  of  time  in  one,  except 
Fan  tails,  who  looked  miserable  enough,  bat  being  the  wont 
0^  fliers  and,  perhaps,  the  meekest  of  Pigeons,  preferred  to 
pnt  np  with  present  iUs  rather  than  fly,  or  try  to  fly,  to 
others  whioh  might  be  worse. 

If  "  CHANncLsnB "  has  no  loft  or  room  to  afford  for  his 
pets,  I  wonld  recommend  him  to  build  a  projecting  loft 
nom  the  gable  of  an  oathouse,  of  stout  planks  for  the  floor, 
and  bricks  for  the  sides,  and  roofed  with  tiles  or  slate,  with 
a  flat  board  on  the  top  of  the  roof,  and  an  open  hordle 
ftstened  on  the  south  or  sunny  side  for  the  birds  to  rest 
on.  The  place  should  be  6  feet  by  4  at  the  least.  By  the 
way,  instead  of  blaming  the  black  rooks,  are  not  the  black- 
guards  to  be  blamed  ? — in  other  words,  were  not  the  Pigeons 
stolen  P  though  I  incline  to  the  idea  if  their  cot  were  a 
wooden  construction  on  a  pole,  that  they  left  not  finding  their 
home  comfortable. 

Now  that  I  am  writing  about  Pigeons,  let  me,  for  the 
credit  of  poor  maligned  human  nature,  narrate  a  pleasing 
dronmstance  which  happened  to  me  only  last  week.    Six 
years  ago,  and  several  before  that  date,  I  was  accustomed  to 
deal  at  a  certain  bird  shop.    Pigeon  books  of  a  former  day 
used  to  end  in  some  such  way  as  this :  "  It  would  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  enumerate  the  tricks  that  are  played  off 
to  deceive  the  unwary  by   Pigeon-dealers.      There  is  not 
one-tenth  part  so  much  jockeyship  among  horse-dealers  as 
Pigeon-sellers" — in  short.  Pigeon-dealer  and  rogue  were 
supposed  to   be  synonymous.     But  oh!   never  condemn  a 
whole  class,  it  is  harsh,  it  is  wrong.    But  to  return  to  my 
tale.    Last  Friday  I  called  at  the  old  shop  in  search  of  some 
high-flyiDg  Tumblers,  I  am  getting  up  a  flight,  I  found  a 
sen  and  daughter  of  the  late  proprietor  now,  and  for  long, 
installed  in  the  old  man's  place.    I  chose  a  pair  of  birds.    I 
noticed  the  owners  whispering,  when  the  brother  came  up 
to  me,  and  touching  his  hat,  said,  "  I  did  not  know  you  at 
first,  sir,  but  my  sister  says  you  are  the  gentleman  that  once 
did  poor  father  a  kindness,  and  we  therefore  beg  you  to 
accept  the  birds."    I  had  forgotten  the  subject  to  which 
they  referred,  as  indeed,  it  was  but  a  very  small  matter.    I 
accepted  the  Pigeons,  for  I  am  sure  it  would  have  hurt  their 
feelings  if  I  had  not,  and,  of  course,  I  purchased  another 
pair. — Wiltshire  Eectob. 


holes  seoarebr  stopped,  all  nests  well  olaaned  and  repaind* 
and  the  whole  lime-washed,  mixing  some  flowers  of  saUbnr 
in  the  wash.  As  to  what  sort  to  breed  that  must  depend  oat 
fancy  or  inclination,  almost  any  kind  will  do  except  the  more 
tender  and  high-bred  tancfy  breeds. 

Blue  Bocks.  These  would  be  most  in  keeping  with  the 
old  monastic  dovecot,  bnt  they  are  difficult  to  procox^ 
troublesome  to  establish,  and  not  very  fiut  breeders. 

Then  come  the  Chequered  Dove-house  Pigeons  of  a  dark 
slate  colour  (often,  though  improperly,  called  Bine  Bocks). 
These  are  more  prolific.  Or  he  may  choose  to  have  all 
quite  white.  They  look  very  pretty,  though  of  a  common 
kind,  are  equally  hardy  and  good  breeders.  But  if  he  is 
quite  careless  of  appearances,  then  mixed  breeds,  or  men* 
grels  will  soon  people  the  house  and  fill  pies.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, advise  any  of  the  before-mentioned.  If  the  nest  places 
are  large  enough,  I  would  stock  it  with  the  largest  Bunts  I 
could  get.  Failing  these,  I  would  have  something  to  lo^  at 
as  well  as  eat — all  Antwerp  Carriers,  or  Dragoons,  or  else 
one  variety  of  Toys,  of  which  there  are  so  many  to  choose 
from.  Buy  a  few  pairs  of  tho  approved  variety  and  let  them 
breed  untU  they  had  stocked  the  cot,  only  killing  any  that 
were  badly  marked  and  odd  cocks.  In  this  case  all  stray 
Pigeons  must  be  killed  whenever  they  join  the  fiock.  As  to 
the  Toys,  to  choose  firom  there  are  Nuns,  Spots,  Archangels^ 
Magpies,  Spangles,  as  Suabians,  Porcelains,  Victorias,  &G.« 
all  easily  procured;  and  many  others  that  are  not  so  easily 
obtained  would  give  satisfaction. — B.  P.  Bbxnt. 


EAETHENWAEE  PANS  FOE  NESTS. 

PxBMiT  me  to  state  in  your  Journal  my  experience  of  the 
use  of  earthenware  shallow  pans  for  laying  and  sitting,  as 
recommended  by  Mr.  Geyelin. 

Ist.  My  hens  will  not  lay  in  them,  but,  having  removed 
every  other  kind  of  nest,  prefer  tho  hard  concrete  fioor, 
although  I  have  varied  the  pans  by  putting  in  sand,  turf, 
cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  &c. 

2nd.  I  have  sat  five  hens  in  them,  and  in  each  case  the 
eggs  have  been  reduced  to  from  six  to  eight  by  the  hens 
tumin<:^  the  others  out,  owing  to  the  turf  placed  on  sand 
being  nearly  level  with  the  edges  of  the  pan.  My  hens 
(Cochins),  therefore,  will  not  take  to  them  at  all. 

I  may  add  that  I  have  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  not 
having  hatched  a  single  chicken ;  and,  in  fact,  out  of  three 
sittings  I  only  found  life  in  one  egg,  and  that  two  days 
overdue,  which  I  sacrificed  rather  than  waste  the  time  of 
the  hen  in  rearing. — Pebct  Csoss. 


STOCBING  A  DOVECOT. 

In  reply  to  Alan  Walter,  as  to  how  he  is  to  stock  his  large 
dovecot,  he  has  only  to  procure  some  pairs  of  Pigeons,  con- 
fine them  there  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  but  so  that 
they  can  see  out  of  the  opening,  or  openings,  which  is  to  be 
their  future  entrance.  It  is  only  necessary  to  see  that  the 
Pigeons  are  an  equal  number  of  cocks  and  hens.  Pairing 
and  multiplying  will  then  proceed  without  further  trouble. 
Peed  them  well,  and  give  them  plenty  of  clean  water ;  also, 
broken  mortar  from  an  old  wall,  and  sufficient  straw  for  build- 
ing their  nests,  oat  up  into  short  lengths  of  5  or  6  inches. 
Before  stocking  the  cot  it  will  be  advisable  to  have  it 
thosonghly  cleaned  and  repaired,  all  the  rat  and  monse- 


WHAEFEDALE  POULTEY  SHOW. 

The  sixty-eighth  annual  Show  of  the  above  Society  took 
place  at  Otley,  on  Friday,  the  21st  of  April. 

The  show  of  poultry  was  superior  to  any  previous  one, 
both  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  specimens  shown,  and 
the  number  of  entries. 

There  were  also  several  classes  for  Pigeons,  but  the 
entries  were  not  numerous,  though  some  of  the  birds  were 
very  good.    Subjoined  is  the  prize  list : — 

Spanish.— First  and  Second,  H.  Beldon,  Gilstead.  Bingley. 

Dorkings.— First.  J.  White,  Warlaby.    Second,  F.  R.  Pease,  Dirlington. 

Gamk  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds).— H.  Snowden,  Bradford,  and  J. 
Sunderland,  Halifax— Equal. 

Oamk  (Any  other  Tariety).— First,  H.  Snowden.    Seoond,  H.  Beldon. 

Hamburqhs  (Qolden-spangled).— First,  K.  Tate,  Leeds.     Second,  H. 
Beldon. 

Hamburohs  (SilTer>spangled).— First  and  Second,  H.  Beldon. 

Hamburous  ^Qolden-pencilled).— First,  U.  Beldon.    Seoond,  II.  Snowden. 

Hamburqhs  (StlTer-ptnciiledj.— First,  D.  lilingworth,  Burley,  Otley. 
Second,  U.  Beldon. 

Bantams  (Game).— First,  R.  Tate.  Leeds.    Second,  W.  Taylor,  Hnnslet. 

Bantams  (Any  other  Tariety).— First,  U.  Beldon.  Second,  F.  B.  Pease, 
Darlington. 

AxT  OTHER  Brkkd. — First,  H.  Beldon.    Second,  R.  Tate. 

Gamb  Cock.— First.  J.  Sunderland.    Second,  T.  Dyson.  Halifax. 

Docks  (Honen).— First,  U.  Beldon.    Second,  J.  Ward,  Drighlington. 

Ducks  (Ayle8bur>).— First,  Suttle  A  Waddington,  Otl6y.  c^econd,  H. 
Beldon. 

Ducks  (Any  other  Tariety)  .—First,  I.  Todd,  Clifton.  Second,  Snttle  «ad 
Waddington. 

PioKONS.— TVimi/ers  (Short-faced).— Prize,  C.  Cole,  Bradford.  TumU§rt 
(^Common).— Priae,  K.  Ramsden,  Armley.  Fantaih.—PriiU,  T.  Ritchit, 
Otley.  Po4o<er«.— Prize,  £.  Ripley,  Hawicswoith.  ^ar&«.— Prise,  C.  Cole. 
0(o/«.— Prise,  I.  Todd.  Cflrricr*.- Prize.  C.  Cole.  Turbitt.^Prizt,  H. 
Beldon.   Jarofrin«.— Prize,  C.  Cole.    Anjf  othtr  variety ^—Pnze,  H.  Beldon. 

The  Judges  were  Wm.  Smith,  Esq.,  HaUfaz,  and  Mr.  E. 
Hutton,  Pudsey. 


DOES  WILD  GAELIC  IMPAET  AN  ILL  SMELL 

EITHER  TO  BEES  OE  THEIE  PEODUCEP 

Last  year,  about  this  time,  I  perceived  such  an  offensive 
smell  proceeding  from  one  of  my  hives  that  I  felt  oonvinced 
that  that  mnch-written-about  disease  "foul  brood''  had 
shown  itself  in  my  apiary.  Accordingly,  I  resolved  to  de- 
stroy the  hive  forthwith,  although  it  was  my  strongest  and, 
in  every  way,  most  thriving  stock,  and  any  others  that 
might  be  similarly  affected.  On  examination  I  found  the 
same  smell  emanating  from  all  my  hives,  and  it  was  per- 
ceptible towards  the  close  of  the  day  from  some  distanoe 
from  the  apiary.  This  being  the  case  it  was  of  no  nse  to 
destroy  the  hives,  at  any  rate  before  consulting  some  welU 
experienced  apiarian.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Woodbury,  and  also 
to  a  friend  in  my  own  neighbourhood  with  a  request  that  he 
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wodM  come  asd  enmine  my  stock.  Mr.  Woodbnry  pro- 
Bomieed  the  offensiye  smell  to  be  the  maoh-dreaded  fonl 
brood.  My  friend,  howoTer,  on  hearing  that  our  woods 
alxmnded  with  wild  garlic,  immediately  attributed  it  to 
that,  of  which  the  bees  are  especially  fond.  Mr.  Woodbury, 
howerer,  did  not  seem  to  think  it  possible  when  I  made  this 
inggestk>n  to  him;  and  as  the  same  smell  has  made  its 
aippearance  this  year  together  with  the  wild  garlic  I  cannot 
hm  fasusy  that  there  is  some  connection  between  the  two, 
and  wish  to  know  the  opinions  of  other  apiarians. 

The  hive  in  which  I  first  discovered  the  supposed  disease 
last  year  was  my  strongest  at  the  time  and  most  prosperous 
afterwards,  it  supplying  me,  after  the  stock  was  filled,  with 
about  40  lbs.  of  pure  honey.  If  there  is  any  connection 
betweeen  the  garlic  and  this  smell,  may  not  other  apiarians 
in  neighbourhoods  where  garlic  abounds  have  been  often 
misled  by  the  smell  to  think  that  there  was  foal  brood,  and 
destroyed  their  hives  without  any  just  cause  ? — A  Man  of 


HIVES  WITH  ENTRANCES  AT  THE  TOP. 

In  answer  to  your  request  to  famish  you  with  an  outline 
of  my  hive,  I  send  a  miniature  sketch  of  the  wooden  top  of 
one  of  my  straw  hives.  There  is  no  difference  whatever  in 
the  make  of  the  other  part,  except  in  size,  from  the  ordinary 
straw  hive  with  fiat  top.  I f  of  s toiw,  I  make  the  hives  round, 
about  15  inches  inside  diameter  (not  lees),  by  9^  deep ;  if 
of  wood,  12  inches  by  12  inches  square  inside,  and  the  same 
depth.  In  general,  I  attach  a  piece  of  comb  as  a  guide  in 
tiie  centre,  so  that  the  bees  may  make  the  ends  of  their 
combs  come  opposite  the  entrance.  The  top  is  securely 
and  permanently  fixed  to  the  hive,  but  the  bottom  board 
I  never  fasten.  The  latter  is  made  with  an  entrance  to  be 
used  if  required,  but  which  I  keep  closed  by  fitting  a  piece 
of  wood  into  it,  which  is  soon  made  fast  by  the  bees ;  but  if 
at  any  time  I  find  them  becoming  too  hot  for  work,  I  extract 
it^  and  they  are  soon  thoroughly  ventilated.  Over  the  door- 
way in  the  top  board  a  piece  of  glass  is  let  flush  into  the 
wood,  or  a  bit  of  zinc  may  be  tacked  down  upon  it.  The 
dotted  circle  represents  \he  interior  circumference  of  the 
hive,  and  the  squares  show  where  the  supers  are  placed. 


A  FaBMfe  sunk  in  the  top  permitting  entrance  into  the  super. 

You  will  observe  that  I  keep  the  holes  in  the  top  for 
placing  the  supers  over  as  near  the  sides  of  the  stock-hive 
aa  possible  (and  a  little  further  back  from  the  entrance 
than  in  the  sketch),  in  order  to  prevent  the  queen  ascending 
as  in  large  hives,  for  she  rarely  troables  the  outskirts  of  her 
kingdom  or  colonies  with  her  presence  if  she  has  plenty  of 
room  in  the  capital.  My  greatest  difficulty  has  been  to 
prevent  the  storing  of  farina  in  the  supers ;  but  lasb  season 
I  was  more  fortunate  than  I  had  ever  been,  as  I  had  several 
supers  without  any,  and  one  glass  with  20  lbs.  of  pure  white 
honey,  with  only  five  cells  containing  pollen.  It  was  a 
beautiftxl  sight,  but  last  season  was  the  best  that  has  been 
in  this  part  for  some  years. 

At  firat  I  placed  the  holes  for  supers  in  or  near  the  centre ; 
bat  whether  the  bees  entered  at  top  or  bottom  of  the  old 
"iive,  I  always  had  brood  in  them.  Since  reading  of  hives 
^th  mo'veable  bam  for  the  bees  to  construct  their  combs 
1   i««^    iAf^i.ffi>ined  t**  try  them.    Of  ooT'^'se.  I  «Hall 


make  them  with  entrances  at  the  top ;  and  I  ouuiot  help 
sighing  when  I  think  of  the  many  experiments  I  might  hwre 
made  and  the  information  I  might  have  gained  had  this 
plan  come  under  my  notice  sooner.  I  faancy  my  fSwlings  m 
akin  to  those  of  Gordon  Gumming,  Esq.,  when  he  retamed 
from  his  sporting  tour  in  Africa,  where  he  had  been  obliged 
to  use  the  old-fashioned  rifie  and  ball,  and  found  that  the 
Minie  had  been  invented  during  his  absence. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  top  is  made  to  support  two  supers 
side  by  side,  about  9  inches  square  by  7i  deep ;  bat  I  am  - 
not  very  particular  as  to  size  or  shape,  as  I  use  my  judg- 
ment according  to  the  strength  of  the  stock  and  the  season. 
The  advantage  of  placing  two  supers  side  by  side  is,  that  it 
enables  me  to  work  them  on  the  storified  system,  which  I 
have  found  to  be  the  best,  and  by  so  doing  I  avoid  what  your 
Benfrewshire  correspondent  seems  to  be  so  much  afraid  of^ 
t.  e.,  the  bees  taking  fright  when  a  full  super  is  raised  and  aa 
empty  one  placed  under  it,  and  employing  their  time  in 
undoing  their  former  work  instead  of  being  more  profitably 
engaged.  The  supers  are  never  both  filled  to  the  day,  and 
consequently  if  I  raise  one  there  is  still  one  left  for  the  bees 
to  work  at. 

I  imagine  if  your  Renfrewshire  correspondent  would  not 
practice  so  much  upon  his  stocks,  but  leave  well  alone,  he 
would  not  have  to  beg^n  the  world  so  often  with  beat-oots, 
as  the  very  greatest  enemies  the  bees  have  are  their  own 
inexperienced  masters  (myself  included) ;  and  many  young 
apiarians  that  I  have  been  acquainted  with  have  at  first 
led  me  to  fancy  they  were  going  to  do  wonders  with  their 
management,  and  have  as  often  lamented  the  loss  of  all 
their  stocks,  and  given  up  bee-keeping  in  despair.  Upon 
inquiry  I  generally  found  that  when  the  bees  were  busiest 
at  work  their  masters  were  just  as  busy  interferinfir  with 
them ;  whilst  just  at  the  time  when  the  bees  wanted  their 
assistance  they  took  very  little  if  any  notice  of  them. 

In  my  first  letter  I  stated  that  I  had  kept  the  same  stock 
eighteen  years.  I  have  no  doubt  I  should  have  had  it  now 
had  I  not  been  obliged  to  remove  and  scatter  my  apiary  to 
the  four  winds,  and  even  since  then  I  have  had  to  dispose 
of  all  my  stocks  but  one,  after  wintering  them  all  safely,  and 
this  one  I  am  determined,  if  x>ossible,  to  keep  under  every 
disadvantage. 

I  have  given  the  best  description  in  my  power,  but  as 
there  are  details  which  are  difficult  to  describe  in  writing,  I 
may  add  that  I  am  able  to  supply  these  hives  to  those  who 
may  wish  to  try  them,  at  12s.  6d.  each. — ^Henbt  Stattlk, 
Kingsland,  Shrewsbury. 


AN  ANCIENT  BEE-BOOK. 

I  AX  indebted  to  the  Rev.  F.  de  Soyres  for  the  perusal  of 
an  old  bee-book  printed  in  1655,  entitled.  "  The  Reformed 
Commonwealth  of  Bees,  presented  in  severall  Letters  and 
Observations,  to  Sammuel  Hartlibb,  Esq,"*  and  said  to 
contain  "  Many  ExceUent  and  Choice  Secrets,  Experimenti, 
and  Discoveries."  Among  these  we  find  Virgil's  blander 
repeated,  and  even  professedly  verified  by, 

"  An  Experiment  on  the  Generaiion  of  Bees,  practised  by  ihai 
great  HtLsbandman  of  Comwell,  Old  Mr,  Carew^  of  Anthony,'^ 
Take  a  Calf,  or  rather  a  Stark  (or  Steer),  of  a  year  old,  about 
the  latter  end  of  Aprill,  bury  it  eight  or  ten  dayes,  till  it 
begin  to  putrefie  and  corrnpt ;  then  take  it  forth  of  the 
earth,  and  opening  it,  lay  it  under  some  hedge,  or  wall, 
where  it  may  be  most  subject  to  the  Sun,  by  the  heat 
whereof  it  will  (a  great  part  of  it)  turn  into  Maggots,  which 
(without  any  other  care)  will  live  upon  the  remainder  of  the 
corruption.  After  a  while,  when  they  begin  to  have  wings, 
the  whole  putrefied  carcase  would  be  earned  to  a  pliuse 
prepared,  whero  the  Hives  stand  ready,  to  wldoh,  being 
perfumed  with  honey  and  sweet  hearbs,  the  Maggeto  (after 
they  have  received  their  wings)  will  resort." 

Next  follows  a  description  c^  a  "New  Bee-SUve,"  whidi 
is  of  a  circular  form,  made  of  wood  and  to  "  eontain  a  joflt 
budhell  within  the  work."  Three  of  these  appe«r  to  oonsti- 
tute  a  set,  and  the  first,  when  filled,  im  raised  on  an  empty 
one,  with  a  drcalar  aperture  in  the  top^  and  this  in  its  tun 


*  Although  apparently  not  Terj  iMtnad 
HartUbb  t<eein«  to  have  been  a  naa  of 
frier'*  of  the  illnstrkraB  Milton,  who 
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is  nuod  <m  »  third,  Uie  top  one  being  iillamftt«l7  remored 
full  of  homtj.  Aocen  u  obtained  to  the  hire  throogh  a  row 
of  flftMD  bolee,  "threa  in  the  midit  for  the  gnttt  ^ee,  and 
^  Haallaroii  each  aide  for  the  leuer."  The  drones  are,  1 
mufpcme,  meant  by  "tb«  ^rent  Bees;"  but  the  wholv 
■Rangmtent  ia  wortbj  of  that  oelebrated  ^nina  who,  huing 
made  a  hole  in  the  bam  door  to  admit  his  cat,  aftarwatdfi 
cut  a  imallnr  one  for  the  aocommodation  of  hei  idtten ! 

Wfl  aort  hare  "  a  new  kind  of  ercellent  food  for  Bee«," 
whioh  ia  laid  to  be  "a  notable  secret,"  bod  from  "an  old  Ger~ 
mane  Captain,"  and  conaista  of  "  the  planting  of  Anise  neai- 
them."  This  is  "proved  the  be»t  meanes  tra  mnltipljinj 
and  keeping  of  them ,  as  also  for  their  breeding  of  great  ator^ 
of  hoDey."  "The  Hearb  being  tflien  and  the  inside  of  the 
Hires  mbbed  therewith,  eaaeeth  great  multitudes  of  Bees  tci 
enter  and  become  close  retainers  to  those  Hives."  "That 
the  feeding  npoo  this  plant  will  cause  each  Btock  to  en~ 
gender  and  thrust  out  three  yonng  onee  in  one  year,  within 
which  space  the;  doa  else  not  use  to  doe  bo  above  once. 
That  againat  the  time  of  their  thrusting  forth,  other  Hivea 
ought  to  be  plnced  next  to  those  from  whence  the;  throiit 
forth,  which,  as  well  as  also  the  way  leading  to  the  Oriflcee, 
are  to  berabbed  with  the  Anise  in  such  aort,  that  the  jayoe  or 
the  Hearb  may  come  forth  and  stick  thereunto,  and  the  young 
Stocks  that  come  forth  from  the  old,  will  certainly  enter  into 
Uiosa,  and  not  repair  any  where  else.  But  in  caae  that 
npon  the  neglect  any  bo  swarved  forth  and  settled  unto 
some  tree,  the  fault  may  be  amended  by  rubbing  the  inside 
of  the  new  Hive  with  Anise,  and  holding  it  on  the  top  of  a. 
long  pearch  unto  the  bees,  who  will  enter  thereintoof  them- 
selves aa  soon  a?  they  scent  the  evrcetncsae  of  the  Anise." 
We  are  informed,  moreover,  that  "a  Baron  in  Austria  so 
thrived  by  this  secret  that  he  furnished  many  Comitrie& 
with  Honey  and  Wax,  and  thereby  abundantly  increaseth. 
hia  wealth  and  revenue  I  " 

Then  we  have  "  A  'I^anslato  of  a  Letter  written  in  Higb.^ 
Dutch."  which  recommends  the  prevention  of  swarming  and 
deecribes  a  round  straw  hive  made  in  sections  and  very 
nearly  identical  with  a  German  "  lager  "  hive  ahown  in  the 
Intemiltion.ll  Eihibition  of  1862.  I  may  explain  that  by 
"High-Dutch"  ia  meant  bigh-Uentsch  or  German,  so  that 
the  fashion  of  the  hives  appears  to  have  varied  but  little 
during  the  last  two  bnndr«l  years. 

"  Toetes  of  bread  sopped  in  strong  Ala  "  wonid  probably 
suit  Dr.  Cummin<;.  and  when  put  into  ii.  bee-hive  are  stated 
to  be  "very  good  and  cheap  food  for  bees,  of  which  they  will 
not  leave  one  crum  remaining."  Flour  or  meal  as  a  suhsti- 
tnte  for  pollen  would  also  appear  to  be  no  new  idea,  aince 
we  are  told,  that  "  It  will  be  &t  some  time  to  la;  some  dry 
Ucol  or  flower  of  beaues,  which  dry  Meal  is  given  them 
sometimes  is  Hey  or  Com  is  to  Conies,  or  upland  pasture 
to  Sheep  in  times  of  great  rain  to  prevent  the  rott,  and  such 
diseases,  as  will  necessarily  follow  from  continual  moist 
food." 

We  i.'an,  however,  only  exclaim  credat  Jadana!  in  respect 
of  the  foUon-ing  "notable  and  approved  experiment  for 
improvint;  of  Bees. — Take  an  handful  of  Melissa  (that  is  a 
hearb  which  we  commonly  call  Baurae).  One  drachm  of 
Camphirc.  Half  a  drachm  of  Musk  dissolved  in  Rose  water. 
As  much  yellow  Bees-wax  as  is  sufficient.  Oil  of  Boaes  as  , 
much.  Stamp  the  Baume  and  Camphire  very  well,  and 
put  tbem  into  the  Wax  melted  with  the  Oyle  of  Boses,  scud 
to  make  it  up  into  a  masse ;  let  it  cool  before  yon  put  in 
the  Musk,  for  otherwiae  the  heat  will  fume  away  most  of  the  I 
Bccnt  of  it.  Take  of  tfaia  masse  as  much  as  a  haselnut,  and  i 
cleave  it  within  your  Bee-hive.  It  will  much  incceiue  the  I 
number  of  your  Bees,  not  onel;  by  provoking  them  to  multi-  i 
plication,  hut  also  by  enticing  many  strange  Bees  to  come  | 
thither,  and  abide  there.  You  shall  also  find,  both  in  Honey 
and  Wax.  three  times  more  profit  than  otherwise  you  should 
have  bod  " ! 

The  lettere  of  "  Hr.  William  Mewe,  Minister  at  Eaatling- 
ton,  in  Glocestershire  "  ore,  however,  remarkable  as  proving 
that  gentleman  to  have  been  much  in  advance  of  hia  age  in 
bee  management.  Sot  only  had  he  "transparent  Hives" 
whereby  he  conld  show  his  friends  "  the  Queens  Cells  and 
sometimes  her  person,  with  her  retinue,"  but  he  placed 
stocks  of  bees  in  his  "  bay  windowes,"  of  which  he  declares 
"  their  company  vety  haniDniona,  especially  fbr  thoee  that 
lodge  in  then  Chambeia,  whether  they  would  wake  or  alaep,  i 


]  mtuh  as  I  liave  lieaid  a 
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There  is  also  a  letter  "  wrltt«n  by  that  mneh  aeoom^iA'd 
and  vBij  ingenions  Gentleman,  Fellow  of  AU-Soolea  Col- 
ledge  in  Oxford,  Hr.  Chriat.  Wren*  wiOi  the  figure  and 
description  of  the  Transparent  Bee-hive."  This  ao-oiiled 
transparent  bee-hive  consists  of  a  set  of  three  ootagmial 
boxea  placed  one  on  the  other,  and  is  aearoely  to  be  dis- 
tingnished  fkim  the  modem  Stewarton  hive,  except  in  respect 
to  the  means  of  intercommunication  between  each,  wliicili 
consists  of  a  central  aperture  instead  of  bars.  There  Is  a 
window  6  inches  by  4  inches  at  the  back  of  each  box,  and, 
what  is  not  a  little  curious,  ever;  box  is  lined  with  "msh 
matt,"  a  plan  which  I  tried  acme  few  years  ago,  believlBg 
it  to  be  quite  original,  and  having  no  idea  that  I  waa  mer^T 
j  resnscitating  a  contrivance  more  than  two  hundred  yeua  oldl 

Such  is  a  brief  transcript  of  those  paasagea  in  this  andent 
bee-book  which  appear  to  me  the  most  remarkable,  and 
which  may  not  be  without  interest  to  the  apiarian  1 1  mini  II 
of  "  our  Journal" — A  Dxtonsbibb  Bsx-KKaran. 


AN  APUKIAN  EEVTVAL. 

That  the  old  adage,  "Where  there's  life  tliere's  hope^" 
may,  in  apiarian  matters,  be  pushed  a  little  further,  even  to 
the  extent,  that  where  there's  no  aeeming  life  there  maf  yet 
be  a  ra;  of  hope,  was  once  well  illustrate  b;  an  iueidant  ia 
my  apiary,  a  narration  of  which  at  this  particular  aeaaoa 
may  prove  useful  aa  well  as  interesting. 

On  a  very  cold  day  in  the  monthof  March,  some  tbw  wrings 
ago,  towards  the  dose  of  a  three-weeks  tack  of  wiUkernig 
eaaterly  wind,  putting  all  apiarian  operations  out  of  the 
gaeation,  I  was  monnted  on  a  pruning-1  adder,  giving  some 
finishing  tonohes  to  a  frnit  tree  on  the  garden  wall  oehiud 
the  hives,  yet  oontd  not  reeist  casting  an  approving  sidelong 
glance  at  the  daring  little  foragers,  who  hod  mved  the 
blast,  and  now  and  again  were  going  in  with  their  yelknr 
loads.  The  extreme  quiescence  of  one  stock  arreeted  bit 
attention,  causing  me  to  descend  from  my  eminence  and  ad- 
minister a  sharp  tap  or  two  at  the  entrance ;  but,  alaa !  ito 
answering,  sleepy  bun.  The  hackle  was  qnicfcly  removed, 
and  then  the  binding  cords  securing  it  to  the  boeid,  and 
the  stock  raised.  Ah  !  how  light ;  its  inversion  realised  m; 
worst  fears,  causing  that  pang  of  regret  known  only  to  the 
bee-keeper,  who  finds  a  nne.  healthy,  well-peopled  colonj 
dead,  solely  from  his  inadvertence  in  not  administering, 
possibly,  bnt  a  few  ounces  of  sugar. 

The  history  of  the  colony  waa  thia.  A  3  lbs.  14  oa*.  prime 
swarm  hived  on  the  third  da;  of  the  preceding  July  in  a 
Stewarton-boi,  subieqaently  eked  with  the  intention  of  its 
being  wrought  on  my  "  adapter  plan,"  it  was  the  most 
liberally  fed  of  all  my  hives ;  bub  the  food,  aa  was  now  too 
apparent,  had  been  applied  at  the  end  of  the  seaaon  to  othar 
purposes  than  winter  stoce.  The  hive  as  well  as  eke  were 
completely  combed  to  the  board,  while  the  abnndanoe  had  so 
stimulated  the  breeding  of  one  of  the  moat  fertile  queens 
I  ever  met  with,  aa  to  cause  an  addition  of  late  brood 
seldom  seen  i  besides  the  little  mound  of  dead  on  the  board, 
the  spaces  betwixt  the  oombe  were  filled  to  a  eurpriaing 
extent.  These  loose  bees  were  swept  oS  and  the  mve  re- 
3>:aced.  What  mattered  it,  though  the  foot  of  my  ladder 
should  be  entangled  with  the  binding-cord  and  bring  the 
hive  down  with  a  thud  on  its  side,  prostrate,  on  a  bed^«f 
arabia — the  bees  were  dead.  It  waa  only  in  consononoe  wiUi 
its  ruined  condition  that  the  eaet  wmd  should  toi  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  whistle  in  its  accustomed  melancholy 
strains  a  requiem  through  the  silent  streets  of  thia  little 
city  of  the  dead,  varied  only  by  the  sharp  chirping  chnokle 
of  one  Titmouse  afl«T  another  hopping  triumphantly  over 
the  oDmbSipansingmerely  to  regale  himsdf  now  and  thaa  OIL 
■11  that  remained  of  the  once  active  little  workers. 

Late  in  the  evening  passing  with  a  mat  to  proteet  a  pswth. 
From  the  been  froet  r^ndly  deaoending,  my  eye  reeted  oa 
the  fallen  hive,  I  set  it  on  a  board  and  earned  it  in,  pladng 
it  in  an  out-oC-the-w^  oomer  of  the  parlour,  with  the  in- 
tention of  picking  out  at  leisure  the  dead  bees  from  tbe 
vacant  cella,  ao  aa  to  pnt  it  away  prepared  for  fatmQ  use. 
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Before  retiring  for  the  night  and  again  in  the  morning,  I  took 
ft  cursory  look  at  the  formation  of  the  combs,  the  silence  of 
death  reigning.  During  the  forenoon  while  raising  the 
hire  with  the  view  of  commencing  operations,  did  my  eyes 
deceive  me  ?  Could  that  be  a  slight  qniver  of  vitality  that 
nasBed  through  that  beedosest  to  the  window?  Again  repeated, 
there  was  no  mistake.  I  at  once  ran  in-doors  and  carried  the 
hive  to  snug  quarters  just  outside  the  hearth-rug.  Called 
away,  on  my  return  in  half  an  hour  how  delighted  was  I  to 
hear  a  sweet  little  hum  speaking  immistakeably  of  life,  and 
with  it  hope.  The  bung  was  withdrawn  and  a  soda-water 
bottle  of  food  took  its  place ;  with  the  increasing  heat  and 
increasing  vacant  space  above  the  food  did  the  hum  rise 
loader,  and  yet  more  loud.  With  what  delight  I  watched 
the  resuscitated  separate  themselves  from  the  hopelessly 
deftmct  mass  on  the  board,  and  crawl  slowly  up  out  of  sight 
among  the  combs.  How  anxiously  did  I  subsequently  go 
over  this  mass,  and  how  relieved  was  I  to  find  no  queen.  I 
next  out  off  the  eke  with  the  suspended  comb  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  cross  stick.  On  the  following  day  the  east 
wind  was  gone;  and  the  weather  being  now  mild  and 
genial,  I  set  out  the  hive  on  its  board,  carefully  wrapped  up, 
and  fed  on  cautiously.  A  few  days  more  and  I  was  delighted 
to  see  pollen  carried  in.  By-and-by  the  box  became  crowded 
and  the  combed  eke  was  restored,  and  ultimately  my  defunct 
hive  happily  became  one  of  the  best  storified  colonies  I  ever 
poeesssed. 

The  narration  of  the  above  old  story  was  prompted  by 
hearing  the  other  day  of  a  bee-keeper  in  this  neighbourhood, 
who  at  the  end  of  the  season  had  set  a  fine  hive,  of  which 
he  was  not  a  little  proud,  in  the  window  of  a  spare  room, 
there  to  work  under  his  immediate  observation.  Chancing 
to  look  at  it  one  day  during  the  recent  severe  weather  he 
found  it,  as  he  supposed,  quite  dead.  He  carried  it  into  bis 
sitting-room,  and  chagrined  as  he  was,  he  hastily  broke  it 
np,  oonsigfning  the  bees  and  empty  comb  to  the  dunghill. 
Some  two  or  three  workers  that  had  dropped  on  the  floor 
daring  the  demolition  he  afterwards  picked  up  and  threw 
npon  the  hearth.  He  was  more  than  astonished  in  a  short 
time  afterwards,  to  hear  them  give  unmistakeable  evidence 
of  being  "  all  alive,"  causing  him  to  conclude  that  the  work 
of  destruction  had,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  been  premature, 
thereby  depriving  himself  of  the  accidental  good  fortune 
that  once  befel — ^A  Eenfrewsuibe  Bee-keeper. 


HONEY  EEMAINmG  FLUID. 

Can  you  give  a  reason  why  our  honey  will  not  harden  ?  It 
is  well-tasted,  but  as  liquid  as  on  the  day  when  it  was  taken 
from  the  super,  in  June,  1864. — Isa. 

[Honey  that  has  been  clarified  by  heat  will  not  again 
solidify.  If,  therefore,  yours  has  been  exposed  to  a  very 
high  temperature  it  will  always  remain  fluid.  Heath 
honey  has  also,  to  some  extent,  the  same  property  under 
any  circumstances.] 


ANTS  IN  A  BEE-HOUSE. 

I  AM  much  troubled  with  black  ants,  which  are  swarming 
up  my  bee-house,  an  open  one,  and  I  have  failed  to  discover 
their  nest.  I  have  tied  rotten  yarn  round  the  legs  of  the 
house  or  stand,  but  it  does  not  stop  them.  Is  there  any  danger 
of  these  insects  making  a  lodgment  within  the  hive  ? — B.  B. 

[Try  smearing  the  woollen  yam  with  tar.  If  this  does  not 
do  naU  a  bit  of  sheepskin  with  the  wool  outwards  round  every 
leg  and  smear  the  wool  with  tar.  Ants  are  not  likely  to 
effect  a  permanent  lodgment  in  a  bee-hive.] 


CUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

Fowls  Trvrparsino  {F.  &.).— Let  yoar  Rolicitor  write  to  yotir  nelirhbonr, 
siTlOK  bim  notice  that  if  he  does  not  keep  his  fowls  at  hume  you  will  sue 
nim  for  damsges  in  the  coanty  court.  If  he  does  not  attei>d  to  that  nor  ice 
ane  him,  as  you  Rave  him  notice.  Prove  a  sixpenny  damage  done,  and  that 
irlU  render  him  liahle  to  sU  the  costs.    You  cannot  leRslIy  Mhoot  the  fowls. 

MALrORMBD  £00  [O.  If.).— There  is  nothing  nnoommoa  in  such  malform- 
ations.   Keep  the  hen  on  rather  lower  diet  tor  a  time. 

Flowkring  Cdhramt  {Birmingham).— The  nhade  of  the  buch  will  be 
grateful  to  your  poultry,  and  certainly  will  not  be  injarious  to  them  in  any 
•ray. 

PioacM's  Etxs  WATxaii(a<(il.  ^.).— Bathe  the  Pigeon's  eyes  with  some 
cooling  lotion.  Qive  the  bird  a  rhubarb  pill  for  two  or  three  successiTe 
MtmifTn.  ,.^4  f  -,id  hemps^'^d.— R.  P.  tt. 


PuEsnviiio  Biaos*  Eoos  (C,  ITm^^s).— In  aelee'inir  en*  'or  yoir 
cabinet  always  choojie  those  which  are  newly  laid.  Make  a  fn6dfa»4ixc4 
hole  at  the  sharp  end  with  a  pointed  instrument.  Having  made  the  holt  at 
the  sharp  end  make  one  at  the  blant«  and  let  this  last  hole  ba  as  small  u 
possible.  This  donf,  apply  your  month  lo  the  blunt  end,  and  b'ov  the 
uontents  through  the  shsrp  end.  If  the  yolk  will  not  coom  fnelj  ma  a  ptai 
or  wire  up  into  the  egg,  and  stir  the  yolk  well  about.  Nov  get  a  eaptntt 
water,  and,  immersing  the  sharp  end  of  the  shell  into  it,  apply  yoor  moatk 
to  the  blunt  end,  and  snck  np  some  of  the  water  Into  the  empty  shell ;  than 
put  yonr  finger  and  thumb  upon  the  two  holes,  shake  the  water  well  wittln. 
and  after  this  blow  it  out.  The  n  star  wi  1  elear  yonr  egg  of  any  remains  of 
yolk  or  of  white  which  may  stay  in  after  blowing.  If  one  mdi-np  of  water 
will  not  suffice  make  a  second  or  third.  An  egg  immedistely  after  it  is  pro- 
duced i*  yery  clear  and  fine,  but  by  staying  in  the  nes*,  and  eoming  in  eon- 
tact  with  the  feet  of  the  bird,  it  soon  ssanmes  a  dirty  appcaranee.  To 
remedy  this  wash  it  well  in  sosp  and  water,  and  use  a  nail-bm*h  to  get  the 
dirt  off.  Your  egg-shell  is  now  as  it  ought  te  be,  and  nothing  rmsins  to 
be  don  >  but  tn  prerent  the  thin  white  membrane  (whieh  is  atill  intide)  from 
corrupting.  Take  a  wine-glass,  snd  fill  it  with  the  solntlon  of  oorroOiye 
sublimate  of  alcohol ;  then  immerse  the  sharp  end  of  the  egg  shell  into  it, 
keeping  your  finger  and  thumb,  as  yon  hold  it.  Just  elear  of  the  iolntlOD, 
spply  your  mouth  to  the  little  hole  at  the  blunt  end  and  sudc  np  some  of  the 
solution  into  the  shell.  Yon  need  not  be  fearful  of  gettmg  the  liquor  into 
your  mouth,  for,  as  soon  as  it  rises  in  the  shell,  the  eold  will  strike  your 
finger  and  thnmb.  and  then  you  should  cease  aneking.  Shake  the  »heU  just 
as  you  did  when  the  water  was  in  it,  and  then  blow  the  solnUon  back  Into 
the  glass.  If  you  wi»h  yonr  egg  to  appear  extremely  briUiant  gite  it  aeoat 
of  mastio  Tarnish,  put  on  very  sparingly  with  a  oamel-halr  pcnciL  Green 
or  blue  eggs  must  be  yarnlshed  with  gU3i  arab'.c— the  mastio  vamish  Is  apt 
to  injure  the  colour. 

Is  Roi;p  Ikfkctious  T  ( H.  8.) —It  is  a  disputed  point.  If  Che  fbwii  were 
in  robust  health  they  might  ei^cspe,  though  put  into  a  ronpy  yard;  but  if 
they  were  at  all  out  of  condition  they  would  catch  it  We  a4Tise  70a  to 
haye  it  thorougbly  lime-white  1,  and  the  floor  picked  np,  and  fresh-coTsred 
with  grayel  and  earth.  We  know  no  means  of  making  a  red  deaf-ear  white. 
If  shown  against  birds  with  white  ones  he  wonld  be  beaten.  Eggs,  ehopped 
meat,  heer,  and  white  peas  are  all  good  for  feedlng-np  Game  fowls. 

Glass  in  a  Hen's  Crop  {J.  R.  (7.).— WehaveneTer  eeen  somueh  glass 
taken  from  the  crop  of  a  fowl,  but  we  have  often  seen  pieem  of  tohseeo 
pipe  and  of  crockery  taken  from  the  crop.  Their  else  and  length  pre- 
Tented  them  from  parsing  into  the  gissard.  If  you  mean  that  as  the  stdmaeb. 
The  object  is  the  same  in  eyery  instance:  the  giaiard  requires  stones  or 
equally  bard  subitances  to  grind  the  food  whIeh  psawe  ln>o  it  from  the 
crop.  The  blids  pick  up  stones  if  they  can  And  them— filing  thaf,  they 
take  anything  they  can  get  to  act  as  stones  for  the  mill.  An  orerloaded 
stomach,  or  the  preaenoe  in  it  of  food  they  cannot  digest,  leads  them  to 
pick  up  every  and  any  thing.  In  thi«i  instanee  there  is  no  doubt  the 
presence  of  the  glass  in  the  delicate  pss^ges  eanses  ezqutslce  pain.  Her 
reeling  backwards  wa^  an  effoi  1 10  escape  from  it.  The  crop  may  be  opened 
eanily  in  this  way— pick  off  the  feaihen  down  the  tnmi  about  half  an  inch 
^ide,  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  it  open  Ij^  inch  in  length;  Introdnoe  the  finger 
and  withdraw  all  it  contains.  As  soon  as  it  Is  empty  sew  it  up,  and  when 
that  is  done  rub  the  stiches  with  plsin  healing  olatmcnt;  then  sew  up  the 
outer  skin.  Thii  is  the  part  of  the  operation  that  requires  the  most  care. 
The  crop  is  quite  distinct  from  the  outward  skin,  and  If  the  operator  is 
nervous,  or  the  fowl  fldgetty.  it  sometimes  happeai  the  two  are  sewn 
up  together.  It  is  a  fatal  mistake— the  outer  suture  sboold  be  ae«n  eloeely, 
snd  then  rubbed  with  puro  grease  or  ointment,  so  that  every  opeolog  ii 
flllSd  up.  The  bird  should  then  be  put  in  a  quiet  and  darkish  place,  and  fed 
only  on  gruel  for  a  few  days.  If  the  patient  goee  on  -well,  ten  days,  or  at 
most  a  fortnight,  generMlly  make  a  cure. 

Salvia  nkmorosa  Seed  (J.  »'.  y.).-This  bee-flower  is  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, and  not  of  snfflciont  beauty  to  be  cultivated  aa  a  garden  omsment. 
Perhtps  Me-t^rs.  Carter,  Uolbom,  or  some  other  of  the  large  seedsmen  of 
London  could  obtain  it. 

Paihtiko  Hives  (/.  .4.).— Either  wooden  er  straw  hives,  if  olhcrwlss 
ciflciently  protected,  are,  we  believe,  decidedly  the  worae  for  being  psinted 
on  the  outside. 

Chloroporm  for  BBE.sTrpBFTiKa  f  JerMjr).— Tonr  eorreetlon  Is  Incorrect, 
the  Number  of  each  Journal  is  at  the  bottom  of  Its  flrst  page,  and  la  ntt 
removed  with  the  advertisements  when  the  volume  Is  bound.  Several  of 
our  sorrespondcntii  have  triad  chloroform  for  stupefying  bees,  and  ail  igne 
in  declaring  the  remits  very  unaatisfaotory. 

Transferring  Bess  (5tmon).— Transferring  a  atock  la,  nnder  any  dr- 
cnmstanccs,  far  too  difficult  an  operation  for  a  novice,  and  can  only  be 
satUfact  -rily  perfurmed  when  the  new  domicile  la  fitted  with  either  bars  w 
frameH,  conveniences  which  are  entlrelv  unkuown  In  Nntt*s  hivesL  Messrs. 
Neighbour,  149,  Keg  nt  Street,  and  127,  Holbom,  publish  snch  a  catalogue 
as  yon  require. 

ScPKRiNo  A  Stock  ( /?frO.— Patting  on  a  small  glass  will  not  prevent  a 
early  swarm.  After  swarming  the  remaining  beea  wlU  rarely  work  In  a 
super  during  the  same  season.  If  you  obtam  a  strong  and  early  swam 
you  may  super  it  with  every  prospect  of  suoeeos.  Shonld  the  season  tua 
out  s  good  one  you  may  reasonably  expect  it  to  leave  you  in  poaseostoa  of 
two  colonies  of  bees  and  a  moderate  honey  harvest. 

BuTiNO  BsKs  (Yorkthire  iSii|«crt6«r).— The  best  time  for  porebssing 
stocks  of  bee*  Is  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  dangera  of  winter  are  past. 
Swarms  may  be  agreed  for  beforehand,  hived  In  yonr  own  hlTeii  sad  shonld 
be  brought  home  in  the  evening  of  the  day  on  whieh  tbay  Issae.  Swarms 
vary  in  price  from  lo«.  to  20s. ;  stocks  from  20t.  to  40s.f  acewdlng  to  the 
locality  and  other  circumstances. 


LONDON  MAUKETS.— May  1, 

FOTILTBT. 

We  have  but  a  poor  supply,  and  poultry  to  ooiueqtMDtlj  dear. 


s. 

Large  Fowls  4 

Srpalier  do S 

Chickens 2 

Goslings 7 

Dnokiiogs  .•••  4 

Guinea  fowls   2 


d. 
0 
« 
9 
0 
0 
6 


s- 

to  4 
4 
8 
7 
4 
8 


H 


d. 
6 
0 
0 

• 
6 
0 


GronieM«i........«a«M**  ••••  0 

Fartridgea  ....^ 0 

Rarea ^ 0 

Wild  do.  ■•»••..••••«...•...  0 


d     a.d 
0  toO  0 
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laSCKLLANEOUS  NOTES  MATE  IN  HOLLAND 
AND  BELGIDM. 

:  HT  doei  the  farming  of 
^^  »     .  Belgium  BO  ftx  excel 

5*"  tlist  of  both  »t«  neigkbonrs,  France 
and  Holland  P  Let  a  stranger  go  to 
sleep  in  the  mlwaj  train  whilit  in 
either  of  these  conntriei,  and  awak- 
ing s(i  soon  as  he  has  ernRBed  tke  frontier  into 

^      Belgium,  he  will  eiekini  on  looking  out  of  the 

'  xTiDdow,  "  What  aa  uBprovement  in  the  agricol- 
tore  i"  In  all  the  three  conntnes  the  farms  are  nsnally 
Tecj  amall — from  five  to  twenty  acres — but  in  Belgium 
■lone  are  they  intelligently  ciiltiTat«d  ;  in  fact,  the 
farming  is  gardening  on  a  large  seale — every  crop  is 
weedless ;  every  watercourse  ia  neatly  opened.  Spade- 
enltnre  prevailg,  and  in  digging  yon  see  that  trenching 
is  usually  practised  to  faring  fresh  soil  to  tbe  surface. 
Manure  is  applied  very  abundantly  faoth  in  a  solid  and 
liquid  state.  In  the  liquid  form  it  is  distributed  to  the 
growing  crops  from  a  tob  by  a  man  standing  in  the  cart 
and  deuvering  it  right  and  left  by  the  aid  of  a  jet. 

In  the  window  of  a  dog-fancier's  in  St.  If  artin's  Lane 
may  be  seen  a  mild  notice  that  "  Puppies'  tails  are  regu- 
lated," and  if  it  be  true  that  Bhepherds'  dogs'  tails  are 
"regulated"  in  the  west  of  Hnifland  through  bo  many 
generations  that  at  last  the  puppies  come  into  the  world 
tail-less,  then  may  we  not  fae  sarpriied  to  hear  of  young 
Dutchliugs  beiugVom  with  cigars  in  their  mouths.  Smok- 
ing a  cigar  is  a  Dutchman's  normal  state — he  smokes  all 
day — he  smokes  going  to  bed — some  smoke  tn  bed — he 
■mokes  first  thing  when  he  wakes — and  a  spittoon  filled 
with  sand  is  in  each  bed-room  to  save  the  carpets  from 
Balirary  deposits.  Fumigation  in  the  plant-houses  can 
Tarcly  fae  needed — the  gardeners  fumigate  them  naturally. 

The  present  Botanic  Garden  at  Amsterdam  hna  faeen 
estafalisncd  afaont  two  centuries,  and  is  memorable  aa 
having  had  among  its  curators  the  two  Commelins,  and 
being  the  first  in  Europe  to  cultivate  the  Cofl'ee  tree. 
There  is  now  there  a  Taxodium  distichum  which  must 
be  about  the  first  of  the  species  introduced  from  North 
Ajncrica;  for  it  is  certainly  more  than  twohnndred  years 
old — the  gardener  said  three  hundred.  It  must  be  fully 
60  feet  high,  and  its  stem  2}  feet  in  diameter.  This  is 
in  the  open  garden,  and  in  the  greenhouse  are  noble 
Specimens  of  Encephalartos  caffer,  Sabal  mexicana,  Cycas 
revoluta.  and  Livingstonia  chinensis ;  they  are  from  20 
to  30  feet  high.  But  to  the  garden  generally  no  praise 
can  be  given. 

In  a  nursery  at  Amsterdam  we  saw  a  specimen  of  Salvia 
argentea,  a  silverr,  woolly-leaved  plant  very  different 
from  the  silvery  plants  usually  employed  for  edging  by 
our  bedders-out.  It  is  a  native  of  Creto,  and  introduced 
more  than  a  centoiy  since.  It  will  bear  our  climato.  and 
deserves  to  fae  more  frequently  employed  for  that  purpose. 

The  Zoological  Garden  at  Amsterdam  is  well  supplied 
with  specimens,  and  is  well  kept  np.    Pisciculture  has 
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roused  even  Dutohmen,  and  we  saw  there  troughs 
rearing  various  species  of  Salmo — Salmo  salar,  tmtta. 

lacnstris,  umbla,  and  fario.  There  we  also  saw  eicellmt 
specimens  of  the  Breda  fowl.  They  deserve  to  fae  intro- 
duced into  this  country.  The  grey  variety,  witi  its 
dark-laced  plumage,  is  especially  handsome.  They  an 
of  fiill  average  size,  the  adult  cock  weighing  7  or  8  Ibi. 
We  think  our  Zoological  Society  would  act  usefully  if 
they  had  a  ponltiy  department,  and  kept  separate^ 
model  specimens  of  all  the  varieties  of  our  domestic 
poultry — Turkeys  among  tie  rest,  which  we  mention  to 
enable  us  to  say  that  the  servant  is  represented  bringing 
in  that  bird — cooked,  yet  in  its  plumage — in  that  wonder- 
ful picture  of  civic  portraits  by  Tander  Heist,  which 
would  fully  recompense  any  one  voyaging  to  Amsterdam 
to  see — and  that  "  Evening  School, '  by  Gerard  Dow,  for 
which  more  than  £6000  have  been  offered— and  that 
candle-illuminated  portrait  of  our  William  the  Third,  by 
Schalken — and  that  Hare,  fay  Weenix.  That  picture  l^ 
Yander  Heist  abides  upon  the  memory.  There  are  more 
than  twenty  life-sized,  full-length  portraits,  each  marvel- 
lously real,  even  to  the  wrinkles  of  the  silk  stocking*. 
One  cannot  but  regret  that  they  are  all  effigies  of  plain 
burphers— "  The  Civie  Guard  celebrating  in  1648  the 
annivortary  of  the  Treaty  of  Muuster  "— not  a  man  among 
them  celebrated  for  more  than  faeing  a  wholesaler  of 
Schiedam.  Perhaps,  however,  there  are  some  of  the 
great  Tulip- speculators  among  them,  so  that  restores  ns 
to  our  legitimate  position  ;  and  we  may  now  with  restored 
equanimity  Journey  on  to  Antworri,  and  more  comfortable 
by  having  relieved  our  minds  by  that  enumeration,  though 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  gardening.  Let  us  reman, 
also,  that  in  a  room  of  one  of  the  railway  stations,  be- 
tween Amsterdam  and  Antwerp,  we  saw  in  a  hanging- 
basket  one  of  the  trailing  plants  best  adapted  for  tut 
mode  of  culture,  yet  sel£>m  seen  in  Engluid — Senecio 
platanifolius  {?). 

Well,  we  once  more  pass  among  those  never-changing 
straight  roads  and  dykes,  sentinelled  on  each  side  by 
Willows,  monotonous  in  form  aud  at  monotonous  dis- 
tances. We  acquired  a  scrap  of  knowledge  about  those 
trees  from  Mr.  Van Gccrt.  When  they  are  planted  their 
stems  are  afaout  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  al!  their  roots 
are  cut  off  at  the  time  of  planting,  as  they  emit  freah 
roots  very  readily,  and  these  enable  the  trees  to  acquire 
a  more  rapid  growth  than  those  trees  from  which  the 
roots  are  unremoved.  Each  tree  is  expected  to  increase 
a  franc  in  value  every  year — that  is,  when  felled  at  forty 
years  old,  that  they  shall  each  sell  for  40  francs. 

Mr.  Van  Geert's  nursery  is  fullyworthy  of  a  visit,  and 
if  at  the  same  time  an  introduction  is  gained  to  that 
gentleman,  an  acquaintance  will  be  made  with  one  who 
will  fae  called  to  remembrance  when  suavity  of  manner 
combined  with  unobtrusive  knowledge  is  named.  He 
vends  trained  fruit  trees  extensively,  and  his  mode  of 
training  enables  him  to  grow  a  larger  number  than  usual 
on  a  given  space.  He  manages  it  after  the  fashion  repre- 
sented on  the  next  page. 
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The  poles  of  which  the  trellis  is  made  are  about  2  inches 
in  diameter^  6  feet  high,  and  that  distance  apart.    The  side 


laths  to  which  the  trees  are  tied  are,  of  coarse,  smaller.  A 
rider  tree  is  grown  between  each  pair  of  dwarfs.  Mr.  Van 
C^eert  has  the  wood  of  which  these  trellises  are  constructed 
inqpregnated  with  creosote.  This  is  done  by  pressure  by 
the  process  employed  to  impregnate  the  raQway  sleepers. 
Trellises  made  of  wood  thus  impregnated,  and  erected  in 
1858,  are  now  quite  sound,  whilst  others  constructed  of  un- 
impregnated  wood  have  had  to  be  renewed  twice,  and  in 
some  instances  thrice.  The  creosoting  only  doubles  the 
cost  of  the  wood,  but  it  more  than  quadruples  the  dura- 
bility. Instead  of  laths  at  the  sides  Mr.  Van  Geert  has 
recently  substituted  wide-meshed  galvanised  wire  net,  which 
much  facilitates  the  training.  Between  the  trellises  Mr. 
Van  Geert  grows  a  row  of  StrawbeiTy  plants. 

On  the  panels  of  the  entrance  hall  of  his  residence  are 
painted  large  maps,  detailing  the  railroads  of  Europe. 
Similar  maps  are  also  depicted  upon  the  panels  of  the  rooms 
at  the  railroad  station,  being  much  more  useful  and  much 
more  ornamental  than  the  usual  occupants  of  these  spaces. 
Antwerp  in  this  as  well  as  in  more  pretentious  works  of  art 
is  indeed  a  city  of  pictures.  No  one  knows  what  Rubens 
could  do  until  he  has  seen  the  **  Descent  from  the  Cross  "  in 
this  city's  cathedral.  It  is  most  justly  considered  the  second 
of  the  three  groat  pictures  of  the  world.  Even  his  "  Eleva- 
tion of  the  Cross,"  which  is  its  near  neighbour,  looks,  when 
compared  with  it,  coarse,  vulgar,  and  exaggerated. 

"We  may  be  excused  for  referring  to  those  pictures,  be- 
cause we  have  to  notice  that  we  have  been  shown  three 
fragments  of  the  real  cross  discovered  by  the  Empress 
Helena.  We  marvelled  that  they  were  each  of  a  different 
species  of  vood,  and  we  expected  to  be  told  that  they  only 
seemed  so  to  our  heretical  eyes,  but  the  reply  was,  "  the 
cross  of  Calvary  was  formed  of  three  kinds  of  wood.'*  We 
certainly  were  heretical  then,  but  we  find  tradition  bears 
out  the  assertion,  and  alle)2:es  that  the  upright  shaft  was  of 
Cedar,  the  cross  beam  of  Cypress,  and  the  inscription  was 
written  on  a  plate  of  Olive  wood.  Whether  there  bo  any 
truth  in  the  tradition  we  know  not,  but  we  do  know  that 
Kubens*s  chair,  preserved  in  the  Antwerp  Museum,  is  of 
sturdy  Oak,  and  quaintly  fashioned.  There  were  half  a  dozen 
chairs  closely  similar  to  be  sold  by  auction  in  the  market- 
place, and  we  wished  that  that  market-place  was  Covent 
Garden,  for  then  purchase  would  not  have  been  forbidden 
by  difficulty  of  transport. 

Ah !  that  market-place  and  many  others  are  thus  resum- 
moned to  "our  mind's  eye."  Whence  came  all  the  eggs 
ve  saw  in  those  places  of  merchandise  puzzles  us — long 
rows  of  women  in  black  cloaks  and  whit<3  caps,  each  two 
baskets  strong,  and  each  basket  with  at  least  a  hundred 
eggs  in  it,  layered  alternately  with  straw,  were  ever  present. 
We  did  not  sre  many  fowls  spread  over  the  face  of  the 
country,  a7ul  those  we  did  see  did  not  look  as  if  they  would 
jelp  rapidly  to  fill  such  baskets — mongrels  all. 

Then  tin'  multitude  of  pots  of  Mignonette  in  thoso  mar- 
kets !     Easter  was  approaching,  and  not  only  citizens'  wives, 
^ut  wivefi  from  the  country,  wore  intent  on  taking  pots  of 
he  "Litth'  Darling"  to  perfume  their  homes  on  the  great 
oc.*;vtii      "W'..  \ja"o  a  great  mind  (th^'-efore  "«^e  shall  not. 


for  when  one  has  a  gre&t  mind  to  do  a  thing  one  ne?er  does 
it),  to  relate  the  legend  why  the  Count  of ^  Saxooj  had  a 
spray  of  Mignonette  in  his  coat-armour  with  the  nMa, 
"  Tour  qoalities  surpass  your  chttmia ;"  bat  we  will  oaks 
the  more  prosaic  observation  that  the  Mig^onefcto  of  tiw 
Belgian  markets  is  a  more  robust  Tariety  than  that  naoal 
in  England.  Its  leaves  are  more  ovate,  tlucker^  aad  bnllate. 
One  plant  is  grown  in  a  pot,  and  its  branches*  niostlj  iaai 
in  number,  gprow  quite  upright  and  as  sturdy  as  mmate 
Mullein  plants.  We  find  that  we  were  not  singular  in  this 
observation ;  for  Mr.  Beeves,  nurseryman,  Bayawater,  noticed 
these  peculiarities,  obtained  some  of  the  seed,  and  finds  the 
seedlings  retain  the  characteristio  difierences. 

And  now  let  us  away  to  Brussels,  not,  howerer,  to  be 
tempted  by  the  lace  at  200  francs  per  yard.  Tet  we  will 
pause  to  observe  that  there  is  something  sugg^eative  even  to 
the  gardener  in  that  lace.  It  can  only  be  made  from  Flax 
grown  in  one  locality — ^Hal.  In  no  other  place  haa  Flax 
been  produced  having  so  delicate  a  fibre.  Various  trials 
have  been  made  to  produce  it  elsewhere,  but  they  fiuled. 
Now,  this  may  teach  the  owners  of  mansions  not  to  be  xash 
in  concluding  that  their  gardenen  are  inoocnpetect^  because 
they  do  not  raiao  certain  g^arden  products  so  eaoaHent  as 
they  are  raised  in  some  other  j^tata  of  our  idaads.  We 
knew  a  garden  that  would  not  yield  a  crop  of  Baspbenies; 
we  know  another  in  which  the  Carrot  haa  no  tap  root ;  and 
many  of  our  readers  must  be  acquainted  with  other  iUaa- 
trations  of  the  lesson  taught  by  the  Flax  <^HaL 

We  will  at  once  pass  on  to  the  new  drive,  of  two  hooxs' 
duration,  now  completing  in  the.foreat  adjoining  Brussels. 
It  is  very  gracefully  planned,  and  will  be  a  moat  gratefiil 
resort  in  summer. 

With  that  forest  is  associated  one  of  Britain's  most 
glorious  days.  Through  this  sixty  square  mileB  of  afanost 
exclusive  Hornbeam  marched  a  chief  portion  of  our  armj  to 
the  field  to  Waterloo. 

"  BoignieB  wav««  aboye  them  her  gimft  Imtm, 
Dewy  with  ntture'a  t«ftr-dro|M  ts  thty  put, 
Orieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grlsrcsi 
Over  the  onreturnlng  brare." 

When  our  readers  are  perusing  this,  rinoe  that  marning 
within  a  month  of  half  a  centu^  will  have  passed.  We 
stood  upon  the  bright  green  turf  that  environa  the  fiycm  ot 
Mont  St.  Jean,  and  all  was  so  undisturbed,  and  the  sun 
shone  so  bright,  and  the  air  was  so  balmy  and  ao  stiU,  that 
we  scarce  could  realise  the  fact  that  even  fifty  yeazs  ago 
that  farm-house  was  crowded  with  the  lacerated  and  the 
dying,  and  that  beneath  our  feet,  whereyer  we  trod,  were 
the  bones  of  the  dead  of  that  day. 

On  we  went,  and  on  a  grassy  bank  we  picked  from  a  mul- 
titude a  few  Daisies  "  for  remembrance ;"  and  on  that  bank 
stands  the  trunk  of  a  White  Thorn,  gnarled  and  scathed  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  many  years.  By  that  White  Thosn  ful 
the  brave  old  Welshman  Sir  Thomas  Picton»  who,  with  a 
foreshadowing  of  what  was  at  hand,  wrote  borne  "  Whan 
you  hear  of  my  fall  you  will  hear  of  a  bloody  day."  The 
traveller  in  passing  that  bonk  has  by  his  other  hand  the 
monument  raised  by  a  sister  and  five  brothers  to  recoid  the 
high  and  loveable  characteristics  of  Colonel  Gord<m. 

Near  that  grew  what  was  called  "  The  Welling^ton  Tree^" 
but  it  was  removed  when  the  soil  had  to  be  npheaved  to 
form  the  lion-surmounted  mound  raised  by  the  Belgians 
commemorative  of  the  victory.  Nor  does  the  tree  deserve 
regret,  for  its  notoriety  was  founded  on  fiilsehood.  Onr  great 
commtinder  took  a  position  far  away  to  the  right  of  tiliat  tree 
nearer  to  Hougoumont,  being  too  old  a  campaigner  to  phoe 
himself  needlessly  near  the  most  prominent  olgect  on  the 
field,  and  which  would  not  fail  to  attract  the  notice  ot  the 
French  artillerists. 

Here,  too,  stands  the  monument  recording  how  bcavely 
fought,  and  how  many  were  slaughtered  of  the  gallant  Ger- 
man Legion — slaughtered  comparatively  unresisfcin^  from 
an  oversight,  for  their  commander  had  not  seonzed  %  aofi- 
cicnt  supply  of  ammunition ;  and  here,  with  its  now  tnmly 
enclosed  garden,  is  the  little  farm  homestead.  La  Ha^  Saints, 
where  they  fought  and  fell.  The  loop-holes  in  its  walli 
through  which  they  fired,  and  the  perforations  made  by  the 
bullets  of  their  assailants  are  still  visible.  By  that  fpadem. 
side,  too,  died,  and  was  buried  where  he  died,  that  hero 
of  our  cavalry — Shaw,  the  Life-Guardsman,  he.  who  aing^ 
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Bnt  thc7  WGTS  battles  in  the  prize-ring,  for  he  had  been  a 
pnffiliBt,  one  of  the  heavy  weights.  &nd  Viaear,  one  of  the 
BMsiuis  employed  in  burying  the  dead,  told  that  be  and 
hiaoelpmate  had  to  eiert  oU  their  strength  to  lift  Shaw  to 
hia  gtare.  Nor  is  he  without  some  title  to  a  remembrance 
in  onr  pages,  for  he  naa  either  the  son  or  nephew  of  a  gar- 
dener. 

Yonder,  in  the  vale  between  the  twd  ridgea  on  which  the 
oppoaed  armies  were  positioned,  is  another  chAtean  and 
garden,  of  more  pretensiona,  for  it  hog  a  chapel,  and  an 
orchard,  and  is  within  a  walled  enclosure ;  that  chateau  ia 
Hongoumont ;  under  that  row  of  trees  beyond  was  the  ar- 
tiDery  of  Jerome  Bnonaparte,  from  those  cannon  was  the 
first  fire  delivered  on  the  day  of  Waterloo,  and  the  ball  was 
directed  againat  Hougonmont.  It  was  the  key  of  the  Britiah 
position,  and  was  prepared  for  itefenco,  and  was  assailed 
proportionately  to  its  importance.  Its  orchard  trees  were 
shattered  to  splinters  by  the  French  artillery ;  its  roof  wna 
battered  in ;  the  trunks  of  the  trees  around  are  literally 
tesBellated  with  tho  scarB  where  bullets  pierced  them  ;  the 
chapel  waa  in  a  blaze  from  the  French  shells,  and  tho 
flames  burnt  off  the  feet  of  the  figure  on  the  Cross,  and 
there,  we  were  ossnred.  they  arrested  their  course.  Pre- 
datory inaecta  are  less  reverential,  for  wo  never  saw  a 
wooden  image  mora  worm-eaten.  Again  and  again  the 
French  infflJitry  penetrated  to  the  gates  of  tho  chiiteau,  and 
as  often  they  recoiled  before  the  fire  poured  upon  them  hy 
our  Onards.  The  loop-holes  in  the  orchard-walls  remain  as 
they  vere  on  that  day  of  slaughter,  and  beneath  one,  where 
he  fell,  is  the  i^ravo  of  Captain  Lane  Blaekman,  of  the 
Coldstroaras-  How  did  that  grave  contrast  with  tho  old 
Camus  mas  which  was  its  neighbour  !  That  tree  was  a 
contemporary  of  the  battle,  and  its  shattered  trunk  is  now 
crowned  by  but  one  branch,  yet  that  was  profusely  covered 
with  its  yellow  Sowers.  Nor  was  that  the  only  contrast — a 
hundred  anecdotes  of  the  sanguinary  strife  within  and 
around  those  walls  recurred  to  out  memory,  and  seemed  in- 
compatible with  the  quietude,  and  the  brij;ht  sunshine.  The 
songster  instead  of  having  suggested  to  him  deeds  of  "  The 
British  Grenadiers,"  might  have  written 


Yet  even  on  that  bright  sunshiny  day,  a  littlo  domestic 
warfare  was  only  concluding.  Tho  present  lady  of  Hougou- 
mont  is  "  passing  fair,"  and  the  lord  of  Hougonmont  is  pug- 
nacious wlien  homage  is  paid  to  that  lairneaa,  and  the  lady's 
father  had  intorrenod  thatday.ondpe.toe  was  being  effected.. 
and  the  lady  looked,  not  penitont,  hut  as  if  she  thought  she 
had  the  best  of  it,  aa  she  chatted  whilst  we  wrote  our  namsa 
in  the  album,  made  obeisance,  cut  a  twig  Irom  the  Comus 
and  departed. 

Slowly  we  turned  bock  towards  Mont  St.  Jean,  and 
reaching  the  high  ground  again,  rested  upon  a  bank  that 
crowned  its  summit.  That  bank  should  never  be  removed, 
for  from  behind  it  rose  our  Foot  Guards,  poured  in  a  volley, 
gave  one  hnrrah !  and  finished  with  the  bayonet,  the  last 
charge  of  the  French  at  Waterloo.  The  decisive  moment 
had  arrived,  the  whole  line  was  formed  three  deep,  dashed 
down  the  declivity,  and  swept  the  enemy  before  them. 

The  Priisaiaue  had  come  up  and  were  assailing  the  lefl 
flank  of  the  French,  They  debouched  from  the  Forest  of 
Friachermoat,  guided  by  a  Belgian,  whose  name  deserves 
preservation.  Dumortier  was  a  gamekeeper,  who  knew 
every  rc^  and  path  of  the  forest,  and  when  called  upon  to 
act  as  guide,  he  led  the  troops  on  the  high  ground  so  as  tc^ 
odme  out  in  tho  rear  of  the  French — "Then,"  as  be  said, 
"  we  shall  take  them  all  1 " 

And,  now,  warning  our  readers  not  to  buy  walking-sticks 
of  the  Waterloo  vendors,  for  no  tucb  sticks  grow  in  that 
locality ;  bidding  them  lo<^  bnt  not  st*^,  at  ue  BotA  dea 


Oolonnea,  at  Mont  St  Jean,  for  there  Tietor  Hngo  resided 
tor  montiis  whilst  he  wrote  "  Lea  Hiserables ; "  and  advis- 
ing them  to  have  Uartin  Viaeor  as  theii  guide,  we  bid  good- 
by  to  Waterloo,  and  depart  for  Ghent.— G. 
(,To  Ik  continuad). 


AUEICl'LAS  IN  1865. 

Thebk  is  some  wise  and  cynical  philoeophcrwho  says  that 
people  are  never  so  happy  as  when  contemplating  the  misfor- 
tunes of  others — a  maiim  which  I  should  be  very  sorry  that 
any  of  the  readers  of  The  Johesai.  op  Hobticoltdb*  should 
eiUier  think  that  I  hold,  or  should  themselves  maintain ; 
but  there  is  a  groin  of  truth  in  it,  which  I  conceive  to  ba 
tfaLs,  that  it  does  somewhat  tend  to  lessen  the  depth  of 
one's  own  misfortnnes  when  we  find  that  others  are  sharars 
in  the  same  calamity.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  suppose  if  the 
table  at  an  eihibition  gave  way,  and  Jones  found  that  his 
plants  were  the  only  ones  that  had  suffered,  it  wotJd  con- 
siderably add  to  bis  indignation:  whereas  if  Brown  and 
Bobinson  met  a  similar  fate  I  am  afraid  it  would  consider- 
ably lessen  the  severity  of  the  blow. 

Beforo  I  left  home  for  a  very  hurried  visit  to  Ireland 
I  had  been  horribly  disgusted  at  the  appearance  of  my 
Auriculas.  I  had  not  only  lost  a  conaidtrable  number,  but 
I  had  a  very  indifferent  bloom,  plants  that  looked  wdl  only 
throwing  np  a  truss  of  three  or  four  pips,  and  I  began  to 
think  there  must  he  something  very  wrong  in  my  treat- 
ment, and  yet  I  had  manngod  them  as  usual.  The  compost 
I  knew  was  good,  and  tbu  plants  did  not  look  unhealthy. 
I  was  cogitating  as  to  what  could  possibly  bo  the  reason, 
and  proposing  to  myself  come  alterations,  when  I  derived  a 
nain  of  comfort  from  seeing  that  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  (he  15th  April  only  one  pri«e 
was  awarded,  and  that  a  second.  Oh  I  oh  !  I  hejan  to  think 
I  am  not  singular,  and  this  long  and  severe  winter  haa  had 
something  to  do  nith  it;  and  when  I  received  from  the  best 
Auricula^gTower  in  the  kingdom,  Dr.  Plont  of  Monkstown,  in 
answer  to  my  intimation  that  I  hoped  to  pay  him  a  visit,  a 
letter  saying  that  his  had  never  been  so  bad,  I  took  heart 
of  grace,  and  began  to  think  I  n-as  not  alone  in  my  misfor- 
tunes. However,  as  I  knew  what  his  Auriculas  generally 
are,  I  did  not  quite  take  in  what  he  told  me — that  he  had 
notliing  to  show  me,  and  thought  that  what  he  called  nothing 
I  should  consider  a  great  iK'al ;  and  so,  very  soon  after  my 
arrivclin  Dublin,  I  found  my  way  out  to  Plantation,  and  sav 
with  my  own  eyes  tho  state  of  his  fnr-iamed  collection.  So 
far  be  was  right,  tliitt  I  never  saw  them  so  poor,  while,  as 
I  rightly  judged,  thoro  itaa  still  a  good  deal  to  see.  I  found 
th.tt  be  had  himself  bee:i  indisposed  during  the  winter,  that 
he  had  lost  the  services  of  his  old  gardener,  and  that  benoe 
the  plants  had  not  been  ao  well  cared  for  as  usual,  so  that 
he  had  lost  upwards  of  two  hundrcl  plants  (this  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  citent  of  his  collection),  while  he  com- 
plained of  the  very  same  thing  that  I  had  found— the  tmall- 
ness  of  the  trusses.  Need  1  say  that  while  I  was  really 
sorry  for  it,  it  did  give  me  some  little  comfort  to  find  that 
!  I  was  in  the  same  plight  as  ono  of  the  very  oldest,  and 
;  certainly  the  best  of  growers?  Tiiere  were  none  of  those 
'  wonderful  trusses  of  Booth's  Freedom  and  Hi-y'a  Apollo 
that  I  hod  seen  before- the  wonder  and  astonishnient  of 
all  who  ever  saw  them;  but  still,  aa  I  have  sjid,  there 
were  some  fine  blooms. 

George  Lightbody.  Dr.  Plant  agrees  with  our  estimate 
on  the  olher  side  of  tho  Channel,  that  it  is  the  very  ting  of 
Auriculas,  combining  more  really  good  properties  than  any 
other  Auricula  known,  and  of  this  I  saw  one  very  &ne  bloom, 
j  and  do  not  wonder  that  it  still  niaintaina  ita  very  high  price. 

Parker's  Motrojwlit.in,  self,  is  a  favourite  flower  of  Dr. 
Plant's.  It  does  indui'd  throw  a  fine  truss  of  bloom,  but  it 
has  the  defect  of  very  soon  flying — that  is,  the  colour 
becomes  mottled ;  and  I  have  known  a  plant  put  into  a  boi 
in  fine  condition  and  the  neit  morning  to  be  tot;illy  nnflt 
for  eihibition- 

Pletcher's  Mary  Ann  is  another  eicellent  show  floww 
despite  tho  defect  which  makes  it  st  distinct  amongst  aXl 
others  of  ita  class— namely,  the  smallntse  of  the  eve. 

Floteber's  Ne  Plus  Ultra  was  fine,  bnt  there'were  no 
btuaea  equal  to  what  I  have  frequently  seen  here.     It  is  no 
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doabt  a  atriking  flower,  bat  it  has  »  tmdeaoy  under  high 
cnltiTatioit  t«  become  coarse,  a  &iilt  of  a  grave  character  ib 
aa  Auricula — no  more  to  be  tolerated  in  it  than  in  one  of  tbe 
gentle  box. 

Campbell's  Lord  Falmerston  was  a  good  green  edge,  bat 
it  has  a  tendency  to  throw  off  offsets — a  good  plant  for  a 
nnrseryman  therefore,  but  at  the  Bame  time  preveutiug  it 
from  having  a  good  truaa.  When  it  is  so  caught,  notwith. 
itanding  being  slightly  thmm-ejed,  it  is  a  nice  flower, 
apparently  a  teedling  fram  Beeetou's  Apollo. 

Booth's  Freedom  waa  the  very  finest  of  green  edges,  evea 
although  the  trasses  wore  not  equal  to  what  I  hare  Been 
before  under  Dr.  Plant's  care. 

Colonel  ■Taylor,  notwi  that  sad  ing  the  high  price  it  still 
commands,  is  mainly  to  be  valued  for  the  intense  baanty  and 
purity  of  the  edge,  for  the  shape  of  the  flower  is  starry,  and 
the  paste  ia  thin,  but  nothing  can  be  more  pare  than  the 
bright  green  of  the  edge. 

Blackbird.  Dr.  Plant  waa  loud  in  his  praiae  of  this,  which 
is  certainly  a  most  beautiful  self  and  a  free  grower.  It  is  ' 
not,  however,  I  think,  equal  to  Lightbody's  Lord  Clyde,  I 
which  waa  not,  however,  in  tliia  collection,  where  I  fancy 
3  Bey's  Apollo,  than  whicb  nothing 


boiling,  which  liberatet  the  carbonic  acid,  and  thni  pts^i- 
tates  the  cbaUc;  the  leoond,  whii^  ia  a^pUoable  to  Uifjs 
gaantities,  ia  the  addition  of  lime  water,  which,  ""'**"g  with 
the  acid,  beoomes  itaelf  chalk,  and  ia  precipitated  mSi  tiw 
chalk  originally  oontoined  in  the  water.  The  mixtoie 
should  remain  undisturbed  for  twenty-four  hoars,  tad  then 
be  poured  off. 

But  lime  often  exists  in  water  either  as  a  muriate  or  anl- 
phate.  In  this  case  there  is  no  absolute  and  perfeot  remedy, 
but  the  best  thing  ia  to  add  kitchen  soda  to  the  wstn ;  Una 
precipitates  the  lime  as  chalk,  bat  the  water  is  not  leA 
pure,  as  it  will  contain  either  moriate  or  sulphate  <^  loda. 
These,  however,  are  not  injnrious  t«  roots  generally,  though 
not  desirable  when  the  water  it  used  for  eyringing.  I  be- 
lieve that  much  of  the  evil  of  hard  well  water  arises  from  its 
low  temperatuie. — Q.  8. 
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...     .    _   __.  __   , , J  I      Plohal  CoHMrrTKK. — This  was  the  moat  sucoessfol  meet- 

the  favourite  still  is  Bey's  Apollo,  than  whicb  nothing  can  ^°S  ^^^^  bas  been  yet  held.  The  number  of  entriw  of  the 
be  more  beautiful.  The  colour  is  something  like  that  of  P^^nts  sent  for  eiamination  exceeded  one  hundred,  and  the 
Spalding's  Metropolitan,  but  it  is  a  larger  trusser  than  that  '  collections  co  numerously  sent,  containing  plants  for  com- 
*™""*"  I  parison,  were  most  excellent.     The  Orchids  Kinned  quite  an 


Popplewell'a  Conqueror,  albeit  the  edge 
of  a  greyish  tint  in  the  white,  is  largely  g 
is   always   a  commanding  flowi      ■    •   - 


iwhat 


exhibition  of  themselves.     iSi.  Williams,  HoUoway,  i 

t-claaa   certificatea   for  Phienicopborium  sechdlf. ,  _ 

>  and  beautiful  Palm,  and  Aspleuium  alatnm,  an  etegMit 


Taylor's  Glory,  which,  despite  new  additions  to  the  class,  I  ,  Fern;  a  special  certificate  for  a  fine  specimen  of  Cypripedium 
■■"  '   .8  the  beat  of  white  edgea  —..-■-.-         -i--  -  -   --■-.        ■■-.  .     -      >.  ... 

,  is  Set 


itill  regard  as  the  beat  of  white  edgce.  csudatum ;  also  a  special  certificate  for  Mb  general  collar- 

Heap's  Smiling  Beauty,  it  ia  true,  is  fine,  bat  it  ia  some-  |  ''°'''  among  which  were  Smilox  macrophyll^  a  handsome 
what  cropped,   and   has   not   that   beautiful  flatneaa   and     'oriegated-foliaged  plant,  Anthurium  magniflcam,  identioal 
smoothness  that  mar'cs  Qloiy.     I  had  a  good  opportunity  of    "'*'^  Anthurium  oordifoliura,  and  Moranta  Van  dea  Heckei, 
comparing  all  three,  and  must  still  hold  to  the  opinion  I    ^''  small  a  plant  to  judge  of  its  e 
have  mentioned,  and  yet  Glory  is  scarce,  oi  '  '    "~      "■'-"-'  *■— '    '  .—     .      -     - 


oulty  procure  it.     Whether  t 
from  a  difficulty  of  growth  I  know 
I  have  found  it  very  hard  to  keep. 

These  were  amongst  the  most  remarkable  flowers  I  noticed 
here,  and  I  should  aay  that  while  Dr.  Plant'a  collection  ia 
very  large,^  it  is_  alao  very  select,  and  compriaes,  compara- 


,     ^  Turner  r, 

jeived  first-class  certificates  for  two  most  beaatifal  seedling 
Alpine  Auriculas,  John  Leech  and  Meridian,  and  a  seocmd- 
clasa  for  Auricula  Titian.  Such  a  collection  of  Alpines  or 
4elfs  has  never  been  exhibited  in  public  befcce:  the  ne«t- 
oesB  of  the  plants,  the  size  of  the  pipe,  and  the  varied  tints 
of  colour  from  dark  blown  to  purpUsh  blook,  &om  bri^t 
_^^_^  _^__  acarlet  to  pale  lilac,  commanded  universal  admiration.  For 
tivelyBpeaking,  but  few  varieties.  And  now.'aa  I  sit  in  early  ^^^^  collection  a  special  certificate  waa  awarded  to  Mr. 
mom  jottinj;  down  these  few  notes,  in  the  house  of  a  dear  Turner,  and  another  was  given  for  his  large  and  bevitiful 
and  valued  friend,  and  my  eye  rests  on  one  of  the  finest  <^°Uection  of  grey  and  green-edged  floriala'  vorietiea  of 
scenes  it  could  well  behold,  where  a  rising  and  proBperoua  Auriculas.  A  special  oertificate  waa  likewise  given  for  a 
city  lies  beneath  one' a  feet,  embosonied  in  the  midst  ofver-  "oHeotJon  of  Pelargoniums,  whijh  were  in  great  perfeotion 
dant  hilla.  and  nestling  on  the  banks  of  a  wide  aod  world-  '  ^"^  beauty,  alao  one  for  the  general  oollection  of  planti. 
renowned  river,  for  the  maiden  city  of  Derry  is  before  me  ^^'  '^'"^^^  exhibited  several  aeedling  Palargonimna  and 
with  all  its  historic  recollections,  so  dear  to  every  lover  -^"^icalas,  which  were  good  in  their  way,  but  not  equal  to 
of  freedom  and  of  truth,  while  the  post  comes  with  all  i  ''^''*'  varieties. 

its    powerful    recollections   of  happy  days,    my   thoughts      _^eBBrB.  Low,  Clapton,  sent  a  coUeotion  of  very  beantiftil 
wander  off  to  my  own  wee  lot,  and  I  wonder  what  I  shall 


have  to  record  of  them,  whetlier  they  have  felt  the  loss  of 
my  care,  or  whether  I  shall  find  them  full  of  vigour  and 
life ;  and  aa  the  gathering  clouds  in  the  west  portend  that 

the  long-looked-for  rain  ia  coming  at  last,  I  (for  we  all  think  ■     ,    ,.  «■      „."     V 

of  ouraelvea)  wonder  whether  my  oirn  little  plot  is  eettimr    ""P*"  i-udaemanniana,     Mr.   Stone,  gardi 
the  refreshment  it  needa.     Here,  too.  let  me  add  that  The    ^«<l-"l''''ited  on  extremely  interesting  oolle 
JouKHii.  Of  HoBTiocLTUBK  ia  making  itself  hea-d  in  thia  far 
northern  part  of  the  ialand.  and  floriculture  ia  making  ita 


f  progresa  in  "ould  Ireland  ■■  let    *""  '""^.iJ?" 


.nd  interesting  Orchids.  A  Qrst-closB  oertificate  was  awotded 

o  a  new  and  very  beautiful  Phal«nopsiB,  Lnddemonniana. 

.very  distinct  kind  with  mottled  rosy  fioweraj  and  aqiedal 

ertiticato  was  awarded  to  the  collection.      Dr.  PaUdlMla 

St.  John's  Wood,  had  also  a  flrst-claos  oertifloate  for  Fha)t»- 

"tone,  gu^aner  to  J.  Dm, 

■eating  collection  of  Orchids, 

ning  many  valuable  kinds.    A  fiiat-dass   certificate 

awarded  to  PliolEenopsis  sp.  Moulmein,  a  very  tninnte 


soften  and  to  elevate  floriculture 
place.     It  cannot  take  the 
but  it  can  do  much 
'iah  well 


igat  those  things  that  tend  to 


awanled   t 


.uluKs  tnab  Lena  to      >        -n  -----   -  — -,-^  ^_., .-_  _,., — .».„   .„    »vuH«vu>MMa 

.^..ii.^„  ^ua.  take  a  prominent    "ensiflorum,   covered   with  lU  eiqmsite  apikes  of  yellow 
place  of  higher  and  holier  things     "'"'*"■    Among  others  in  this  collection  were  DeodroUBm 

own  peculiar  way,  and  I  am  sure    ''^""P^'   ^-  Parmeri,  D.  tortUe  rooenm  (a  very  flna  aped- 

—  - old  Ireland  will  say.  May  the  taste  for    '°^°\:  *?^  Ccologyne  oorniculata.    There  were  aame  <d  Umw 

floriculture  take  the  place  of  the  snipe-shooting  the  jockey      "'•'''"  deserved  to   have  been   specially  uotkad,  bat  not 
ing,  and  the  revelry  of  the  good  (f)  old  times  — D    Deal  having  been  entered  for  examination  did  not  Teoein  0«ti- 

ficates.     A  special  certificate  was  awarded  to  this  wfanm^f 

beautiful  group  of  Orchids.    Mr.  Lawieuoe,  gardnar  to  the 

Bishop  of  Winchester,  sent  an  unusnally  flue  naoimMK^ 
SOFTENING   HAKD   WATEB  Epideni^m  priamatocarpnm,  which  reoeiTed  a  Snt-dMa 


In  reply  to  Mr.  Eobaon'i 


certificate ;  and  Mr.  Lloyd,  gardener  to  C.  H.  CaUeoott, 


H.  \^  ^    2      ;      «^"  '  '".1?'7  '"  y'*'"'  ^"^  213.  M  to    Esq.,  sent  a  seedUng  plant  of  a  variegated  form  of  tba  Ivt- 
the  best  mode  of  aoflen.ng  chalky  water.  I  beg  to  inform    leaf  Pelargonium.  <5ired  Silver  CtanTtha  whita  TS^ttSn 


■  'liera  are  two  '- 


*^OcateL    Mr.  Tedtek  nort  lib«nllr  wBtrilwitid  to  Ot  bl- 


nya^iMS.] 
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terBtoftfaiBineetiiig.  Fizst-dass  oertificates*were  awarded 

toOymnograiiima  retrofraota,  Bhododendzon  Heoryimam, 

a  rmj  pvomkiiig  Tariety,  with  hage  bold  white  flowers,  re- 

agnbUiiff  B.  GiMoni;  Aimnla  cortosoides  grandiflora  alba. 

apniewbite  Tariety ;  Odontogloeaam  Pescatorei,  a  fine  speci- 

yen ;  and  Saooolabinm  onrvifloram.  Many  other  fine  Orchids 

^eie  exhibited  in  this  ooUeotion— Lsalia  grandis,  Epidendram 

dteUinom,  Cypripedinm  barbatom   purpnrean:,  Calanthe 

Darwinii;  plimts  of  Bomarea  Caldasii,  Glycine  frutescens 

alba,  P^eromia  acuminata.  Azalea  Yesavius,  &c.,  were  also 

exhibited.    A  speoial  certificate  was  given  for  the  whole 

collection,  and  a  similar  award  for  a  coUection  of  Azaleas  in 

g^eat  perfection. 

Mr.  Boll  sent  a  large  and  interesting  collection  of  plants. 
First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Aubrietia  purpurea 
▼ariegata,  a  very  pretty  spring-flowering  plant,  and  Woodsia 
polystichoides  Yeitchiana,  a  very  elegant  Fern.  In  this 
collection  was  Bhododendron  thibaudioides,  as  unlike  a 
Bhododendron  as  a  Bose ;  Primula  intermedia ;  Podocarpus 
macrophyllas  albo-variegatus ;  Aucuba  longifoUa  varie- 
gata,  &c.  Mr.  Parker,  Tooting,  sent  cut  specimens  of 
his  beautiftd  Bhododendron  Countess  of  Haddington;  also 
an  Iberis.  Mr.  Noble,  Bagshot,  exhibited  two  groups  of 
Clematis  Fortuni,  and  C.  Standishii,  consisting  of  plants 
of  all  sizes,  from  small  cuttings  to  fine  specimens,  all  of 
which  were  profusely  covered  with  most  attractive  flowers. 
A  special  certificate  was  awarded  to  each  group.  Mr. 
Pilcher,  gardener  to  S.  Bucker,  Esq.,  sent  specimens  of 
PhalsBuopsis  Luddemanniana  and  Cattleya  sp.  amabilis  (?), 
both  of  which  were  awarded  first-class  certificates.  Messrs. 
Backhouse,  York,  sent  four  snail  plants,  each  a  gem  in 
itself— Narcissus  juncifolius.  Primula  ciliata,  P.  farinosa 
acaulis,  and  Andromeda  hypnoides— each  of  which  received 
a  first-class  certificate.  Mr.  Wm.  Paul  sent  a  collection  of 
the  late  Mr.  Donald  Beaton's  superb  Nosegay  Pelargoniums, 
which  received  a  special  certificate.  The  Chairman,  the 
Bev.  J.  Dix,  was  requested  by  the  Committee  to  commend 
to  the  Council's  special  notice  the  valuable  and  interesting 
collection  of  plants  exhibited  by  Mr.  Yeitoh  and  Mr.  Turner 
as  worthy  of  the  Society's  medals. 

Fbuit  Committke. — Several  large  tubers  of  Pink-eyed 
Begent  Potatoes  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Ingram,  gar- 
dener to  the  Duke  of  Butland,  Belvoir  Castle,  and  which 
were  stated  to  have  yielded  at  the  rate  of  20  tons  an  acre. 
Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  Dangstein,  sent  a  pot  of  jelly  made 
from  the  fruit  of  Passifiora  quadrangularis,  and  which  was 
highly  approved  of.  The  following  is  the  receipt  for  its 
preparation :  Peel  and  cut  the  fruit  before  it  becomes  over- 
iipe;  cover  with  spring  water,  and  allow  the  fruit  to  boil 
till  quite  tender.  Then  strain  through  a  jelly  bag,  measure 
the  juice,  and  to  one  pint  of  juice  add  half  a  pound  of  loaf 
sug^,  the  rind  of  four  lemons,  and  the  juice  of  six ;  then 
boil  very  quickly  till  stiff  enough  to  turn  out  of  the  mould. 
A  Queen  Pine  Apple  of  good  size  and  well  ripened,  and  a 
dish  of  Apples,  were  also  exhibited. 


Thb  scientific  meeting  held  on  the  same  day  as  the  above 
Committees,  was  so  numerously  attended  that  the  capacious 
Council-room,  though  closely  packed,  was  insufficient  to  hold 
all  the  audience,  some  of  whom  had  to  stand  in  the  passage. 
Altogether  it  was  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  meeting 
which  the  Society  has  ever  had,  exceeding  even  the  best  of 
those  held  in  its  palmiest  days,  and  as  mr,  Bateman  justiy 
remarked  at  the  condnsion,  one  among  other  signs  of  the 
returning  tide  of  prosperity. 

After  the  Chairman,  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq.,  had  congra- 
tulated the  meeting  on  there  never  having  been  so  fine  an 
exhibition,  nor  finer  things  exhibited,  the  Biev.  M.  J.  Berkeley 
adverted  to  some  of  the  oljects  i^  the  last  meeting,  and 
stated  that  the  Ardisia  then  shown  by  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill 
was  Ardisia  acuminata,  var.  deoipiens  of  De  CandoUe;  also, 
that  Dr.  Hanstein  had  been  suooessfrd  in  making  the  spo- 
rangia of  the  Nardoo  plant  germinate,  and  refwred  those 
who  were  curious  about  the  matter  to  Pringsheim's  JonmaL 
He  then  passed  in  review  tiie  plants  shown  on  this  occasion. 
Among  others  noticed  were  Mr.  Bull's  variegated  Chrysan- 
themum Sensation,  the  variegated  Aubrietui»  and  the  va- 
riegated Podocarpns  macroiA^^hi^,  whk^  he  remariced  had 
Otte  of  xtibnuiohaB  perfectly  whito^  but  sueh  a  bnuich  thoo|^ 


it  would  probably  send  out  a  neen  ahoot,  could  not  be  propa- 
gated from.  Witi^  regard  to  the  Clematises  Fortuni  and  Stan- 
dishii, the  latter  was  perfectiy  hardy  (and  the  former,  oomine 
from  the  same  place,  would  appear  to  be  equally  so),  had 
the  merit  of  flowering  when  only  a  few  inches  high,  and  that 
a  flower  from  a  plant  of  that  size  had  been  measured  by  the 
Committee  and  found  to  be  5  inches  across.  Bhododendr<ni 
Henzyanum  was  stated  to  be  a  hybrid  of  which  B.  Dalhonsi- 
anum  was  one  parent,  and  another  hybrid  of  very  different 
appearance  was  of  the  same  parentage.  Another  Bhododen- 
dron, thibaudioides,  at  first  sight  seemed  more  like  a  Thi- 
bau^a  than  anything  else,  but  was,  nevertheless,  a  true 
Bhododendron.  Some  Bhododendrons  were  virulent  poisons, 
B.  cinnabarinum  being  one  of  the  worst,  and  the  nearly- 
related  genus  Gaultheria  was  also  poisonous,  though  some  of 
the  species  had  edible  fruit.  Kalmia  latifolia,  too,  was 
poisonous  to  birds,  and  those  which  fed  upon  it  were  them- 
selves poisonous.  The  Alpines  from  Messrs.  Backhouse, 
Glorinia  Cordon  celeste  and  Anthurium  cordifolium  from  the 
Society's  garden,  which  was  the  same  as  A.  magnificum 
from  Mr.  Williams,  Woodsia  polystichoides  Yeitchiana^ 
Gymnogramma  retirofracta,  and  other  plants  were  also 
pointed  out.  Mr.  Berkeley  then  drew  attention  to  a  cone 
of  Wellingtonia,  gathered  by  himself  at  the  Marquis  of 
Huntley's,  at  Orton  Longueville,  and  stated  that  he  had 
seen  a  seedling  only  three  years  old  with  cones  on  it.  Mr. 
Berkeley  conduded  by  stating  that  Mr.  Bateman  would 
make  some  observations  on  the  Orchids. 

Mr.  Bateman  said,  that  before  he  came  to  Orchids,  to  show 
that  he  had  more  than  one  idea  in  his  head,  he  would  bring 
under  their  notice  a  tribe  of  plants  hitherto  in  obscurity. 
These  plants,  he  remarked,  are  widely  scattered  over  the 
old  and  new  world.  They  are  to  be  found  in  Peru,  New 
Grenada,  Central  America,  Japan,  and  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. They  are  not  unknown  to  botanists,  but  almost 
entirely  so  to  horticulturists.  His  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  them  Irom  reading  a  work  by  Dr.  Pceppig,  the 
Peruvian  traveller,  who  ascended  the  Andes,  wid  descended 
the  Amazon  to  Para,  with  no  other  companion  than  his 
faithful  dog;  and  Dr.  Pceppig  stated  that  the  young  shoots 
of  a  Thibaudia  were  so  brilliant  that  they  could  be  seen  for 
a  league  and  a  half,  wrapping  the  Peruvian  forest  in  a 
mantie  of  fiame.  Making  every  allowance  for  the  pure  air 
of  the  Andes  permitting  objects  to  be  visible  a  long  way 
off,  he  (Mr.  Bateman),  thought  that  Dr.  Pceppig  had  been 
drawing  somewhat  largely  on  his  imagination  as  travellers 
sometimes  do;  but  afterwards  having  had  his  attention 
more  closely  directed  to  tropical  Yaccinacese,  and  having 
procured  some  Thibaudias,  he  was  struck  with  the  colour  of 
the  young  shoots,  one  of  which  he  held  up  in  his  hand ;  and 
imagining  what  the  appearance  of  a  forest  would  be  after 
the  rains,  when  clothed  with  such  young  shoots,  he  thought 
it  would  be  doing  Dr.  Pceppig  injustice  not  to  believe  his 
account.  The  genus  Thibaudia,  continued  Mr.  Bateman, 
was  named  by  Humboldt,  he  believed,  after  a  distinguished 
foreign  botanist,  M.  Thibaut,  a  descendant  of  whom  was 
then  in  the  room.  In  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland* 
next  to  the  Heaths,  the  Yaccinacese  were  the  most  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  vegetation.  The  Whortleberry,  the 
Cranberry,  the  Bilberry,  and  the  Cowberry  were  all  native 
Yaccinaceffi.  There  was  another  Yaccinaccous  plant  which 
had  the  distinguished  honour  of  being  named  after  a  former 
President  of  the  Society,  Cavendishia  nobilis,  which  had  been 
described  by  Dr.  Lindley,  but  he  believed  it  had  not  yet 
been  introduced,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Yeitch,  or 
Messrs.  Low,  or  Mr.  Bull,  or  some  other  of  our  leading 
nurserymen  would  stretch  out  their  hands  and  obtain  it. 
Looking  over  Dr.  Hooker's  "  Himalayan  Plants,"  he  came 
across  two  graceful  species  of  Yaccinaceee  (Yaodnium  ser- 
pens and  Y.  salignum),  which  were  found  growing  at  an 
elevation  of  from  6000  to  7000  feet,  along  with  Indian  Bho- 
dodendrons, and  thinking  that  the  same  temi^erature  and 
treatment  would  suit  them,  he  planted  them  together  with  the 
Bhododendrons  in  a  house  facing  the  west,  and  one  against 
a  wall,  but  it  as  well  as  those  in  the  house  failed.  One,  how- 
ever, on  a  bracket  in  an  architectural  corridor  having  the 
temperature  of  a  warm  greenhouse  or  cool  stove,  grew  welL 
Tropical  YaccinaceeB  should  be  grown  in  niches  in  the  shade, 
or  on  bracketo,  so  that  their  branches  might  hang  down 
like  those  of  the  Indian  Dendrobiums.    Thus  treated  they 
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afforded  a  new  element  for  architectural  decoration,  and 
though  the  specimen  of  Macleania  speciosiasima  which  he 
had  brought  before  the  meeting  was  not  so  good  as  it  was 
a  fortnight  ago,  it  would  give  an  idea  how  ornamental  the 
Yaocinacea)  were  when  grown  with  their  branches  hanging 
down;  it   was  foolish  to  attempt  to   grow  them  on  the 
gxoxmd.     In  this  class,  then,  there  was  a  newly-discovered 
means  for  the  decoration  of  architectural  brackets.    At  pre- 
sent the  plants  suitable  for  that  purpose  were  very  limited 
in  number,  and  these  chiefly  Ferns ;  but  here  we  had  plants 
beautiful  in  their  flowers,  beautiful  in  their  foliage,  and 
brilliant  in  the  colours  of  their  young  shoots,  added  to 
which  the  firuit  of  some  of  the  species  was  edible.    He  now 
came  to  Orchids.    At  the  meeting  before  last,  he  had  called 
attention  to  Cypripedium  as  a  genua  suitable  for  cultivation 
by  those  who  had  not  room  for  more  than  one  genus,  and 
he  thought  the  plants  before  them  would   bear  out  the 
justice  of  his  remarks — Cypripedium  Lowii,  from  Mr.  Day ; 
the  dark  variety  of  C.  barbatum   and   C.  villoaum,  from 
Mr.   Veitch ;    C.  Hookerise,  from  Messrs.  Low ;   and  from 
another  quarter,  C.  caudatum,  the   only  one  which   came 
from  the  old  world.      The  question  might  be  asked.  How 
could  the  tail-like  appendages  of  the  last  be  arranged  in 
the  flower-buds?  but  these  on  first  opening  had  no  taila, 
but  after  they  had  burst  the  tails  began  to  grow.     The 
late  Mrs.  Lawrence  had  kept  a  journal  of   the   rate  at 
which   they  grew,    and   found   that  they   elongated   from 
li  inch  to  2  inches  a-day  till  18  inches  long.   W.  Wentworth 
Buller,  Esq.,  of  Strete  Kaleigh,  stated  in  a  letter  that  it 
would  succeed  under  cool  treatment.    He  would  now  advert 
to  another  great  section  of  the  family  of  Orchidaceae.    He 
believed  that  if  he  were  asked  what  Orchids  were  the  most 
brilliant,  he  should  say  the  Dendrobiums.    They  competed 
in  numbers  with  the  Epidendnims  of  the  new  world ;  but 
while  among  the  numerous  Epidendrums  there  were  hardly 
twenty  worth   growing,  out  of  nearly  as   many  Dendro- 
biums   there  were  not  twenty   not   worth   growing.      At 
this  meeting  they  had  before  them  a  group  illustrating 
the  genus.      There  was  a  magnificent  plant  of  D.  densi- 
florum,  from  Mr.  Day;  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Enfield,  had  sent 
a  rising  star  in  the  Orchidaceous  horizon,  D.  tortile  roseum ; 
D.  albo-sanguineum,  came  from  some   one  else;  D.  ebur- 
nenm,  from  Mr.  Bucker,  white  exquisitely  marked  in  the 
centre  with   red,  which  had  he  thought   a  great  future 
before  it,  if  we  might  judge  from  how  other  kinds  had 
advanced.      When  he  first  saw  D.  densiflorum,  of  which 
they  had  so  fine  an  example  before  them,  it  had  five  little 
starved  flowers,  and   he  thought  it  hardly  worth  looking 
at.    Two  other  species.  D.  Farmeri,  and  D.  Devonianum, 
also  came  from    Mr.   Day.     D.  chlorops  was  seen  under 
disadvantageous  circumstances.      He  would   call  especial 
attention  to   a  new  Phalsenopsis,  called  Luddemanniana, 
which  was  now  exhibited  for  the  first  time.    It  had  been 
considered   by  Messrs.  Low  as  identical  with  Phala)nopsis 
rosea,  but  it  was  now  and  perfectly  distinct.      Singularly 
enough  it  had  been  exhibited  simultaneously  by  Mr.  Day, 
Mr.  Bucker,  and  Dr.  Pattison,  of  St.  John's  Wood,  and 
though  small  it  would  probably  eventually   have  twenty 
flowers  on  a  spike,  like  P.  amabiUs.    When  he  first  began  to 
grow  Dendrobiums,  D.  Pierardi  was  considered  the  most 
splendid  species,  by  degrees   others  were  impoi-ted,  till  at 
last  D.  Devonianum  was  discovered    bv  Mr.   G-ibson,  and 
this  Dr.  Lindley  called  the  "  King  of  Orchids,"  but  if  it 
were  the  King  of  Orchids,  what  should  be  said  of  that  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  D.  Wardianum.    That  which  he  held 
np  before  the  meeting  was  but  a  portion  of  a  spiko  5  feet 
long,  bursting  with  flowers.    There  was  yet  one  more  plant 
which  he  had  to  notice,  it  was  a  plant  introduced,  or  rather 
re-introduced,  by  Messrs.  Low.     He  was  present  when  the 
box  containing  it  was  opened,  and  Mr.  Low's  son  stated  in 
his  letter  that  it  was  found  on  an  old  tree  across  a  stream, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  ei^ual  to  it  in  Borneo.    It  re- 
*^ivcd  the  name  of  D.  Dayanum,  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Day. 
JJ^'ow  a  Dendrobium  called  macrophyllum,  had  been  intro- 
duced thirty-five  years  ago,  but  it  smelt  like  Apothecaries' 
tIaU,  on  which  account  it  was  very  objectionable ;  to  another 
'ubsefiuently  imiK)rted,  Dr.  Lindley  had  given  the  name  of 
inosmum,  because  ho  conceived  it  to  bo  without  smell,  but 
he  latter  smelt  just  as  badly  as  D.  macrophyllum,  and  he 


some  doubts  as  to  whether  D.  Dayanum  wag  not  the  ^ma 
as  D.  macrophyllnm,  tiU  Mb  gardener  drew  his  attentiai  to 
the  figure  of  anoemmn  in  "Paxton's  Magairiwe  of  BoftM^," 
when  he  came  to  the  condnaion  that  the  so-called  Da^aam 
was  nothing  more  than  anosmom.  He  regiettecl  tbat  tlii 
might  have  tiie  effect  of  dissociating  Mj.  Day's  name  fton 
the  apecies,  but  as  fresh  Orchids  were  coming  in  by  evei^ 
mail,  no  doubt  some  other  roedes  would  soon  be  faandg  tc 
which  Mr.  Day's  name  conid  be  attached.  Mr.  Bateman 
concluded  by  reminding  the  meeting  that  a  show  of  Orchids 
would  be  held  on  the  13th,  and  he  hoped  that  all  who  grew 
Orchida  would  contribute  to  its  anoceas. 

The  subjects  brought  before  the  Fruit  Committee,  and  the 
awards  of  the  Floral  Committee^  having  been  enameratedby 
Mr.  O.  F.  Wilson  and  £ev.  Mr.  Dix,  !&.  Bateman  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words.  He  understood  that  there 
were  three  bouquets  to  be  ballotted  for,  and  Mr.  Wentworth 
Buller  had  written  that  he  would  send  a  supply,  but  from 
some  cause  this  had  not  arrived.  Whilst  speiaking  of  Yao* 
cinaceie,  he  had  omitted  to  show  them  the  fine  larg^  foUaee 
of  Thibaudia  macrophylla,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  we 
forests  of  Brazil  which  had  been  first  ransacked  for  stove 
plants,  next  for  Orchids,  and  then  for  plants  with  orna- 
mental foliage,  would  have  to  be  again  explored  in  aeazch  of 
Yaccinacese.  There  was  an  Ordbid,  too,  which  he  had 
omitted  to  bring  under  their  notice,  it  was  Mr.  Skinner'a 
variety  of  Epidendrum  vitellinum,  from  Central  America. 
The  flowers  of  E.  vitellinum  were  very  suitable  for  ladiMT 
head  dresses,  and  would  last  for  half  a  dozen  parties,  but 
unfortunately  the  plants  at  present  in  cultivation  flowered 
in  autumn  and  winter,  whilst  Mr.  Skinner's  variety  flowered 
in  spring,  or  during  the  London  season,  when  flowers  were 
more  required  for  the  purpose  referred  to.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Skinner's  plant  was  the  true  Epidendrum  vitelli- 
num of  Lindley 's  "  Sertum  Orchidaoeum. 

Yotes  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  Mr.  Day,  and 
the  other  exhibitors,  and  to  Mr.  Bateman,  the  latter  in  re- 
turning thanks  expressed  the  great  pleasnre  which  he  felt 
at  seeing  the  reviving  popularity  of  the  Tuesday  shows,  and 
hoped  that  their  success  was  one  among  other  signs,  that 
the  returning  tide  of  prosperity  had  set  in. 

Seventeen  now  Fellows  were  elected  on  this  occasion. 


TO  WHAT  PLAINTS  IS  HAED  WATEE 

PEEJUDICIAL? 

Mb.  Eobson's  letter  on  "  Hard  Water  and  Can  it  be 
Remedied  *'  is  one  of  g^eat  importance  to  persons  who  re- 
side (as  in  Hants)  in  a  chalky  district,  especiallv  in  so  dry  a 
season  as  the  present.  I  hope  his  inquuy  will  elicit  from 
some  of  youi*  scientific  readers  a  satisfactory  remedy,  ffia 
letter  has  i*aised  a  question  with  myself,  and  no  doubt  many 
others,  all  in  a  like  position.  I  have  lately  planted  Arau- 
carias.  Deodars,  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  Evergreen  Oaks,  &0., 
10  or  12  feet  high ;  for  many  weeks  past  we  have  had  but 
little  rain,  which  necessitated  my  gardener  to  give  them 
spring  or  well  water  (very  hard)  by  hydropult  syringing  as 
well  as  at  their  roots,  but  some  of  the  Cedars  are  dead,  and 
others  show  failing  vitality. 

For  the  good  of  the  many  as  well  as  myself  will  any  of 
your  practical  readers  enumerate  what  trees,  shrubs,  Sx,, 
hard  or  chalky  water  is  known  to  be  pr^udidal  to  ?  Mr. 
Robson  names  one  class  only,  the  Heaths.  Probably,  as 
lime  water  is  a  bad  solvent,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  leaves  of  the  trees  as  by  their  roots. — J.  CEL, 
Andover. 

[That  hard  water  is  very  iigurious  to  a  large  clisi  of 
plants  there  can  be  but  little  doubt.  Mr.  B^bson  haa 
opened  a  subject  which  it  is  most  important  should  be 
thoroughly  ventilated.  In  your  case,  the  death  of  your 
plants  may  possibly  be  attributed  to  several  oanses,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  hard  water  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  their 
decay.  Indeed,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  it 
has  not.  You  say  that  you  have  lately  planted  Aiancarias, 
Deodars,  Cedai*s  of  Lebanon,  Evergreen  Oi^s,  dbc,  10  or 
12  feet  high.  In  the  first  place  you  most  bear  in  mind 
what  an  unfavourable  time  it  has  been  for  newly  planted  trees 
for  the  past  six  or  seven  weeks.  If  the  sitaa&on  in  whidi 
the  trees  **xe  planted  is  very  mnoh  eiposed  it  would  h9 
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ible  to  gire  them  snffldieiit  meistnre,  so  thiit 
tftaintii&Tifeiilitj,  mileBfl  some  means  Iwd  been 
of  ihadiiig  them.i  As  the  weather  has  been  you 
_  it  hare  apfringed  tiiem  every  half-honr  overhead,  and 
thai  ftmndtiGiat  yon  ooaM  not  have  kept  them  moist 
enongh.  Bnr  tlie  purpose  of  causing  the  sap  to  circnlate 
between  tie  roots  hnd  branches  in  seasons  like  the  pre- 
sent; It  isalwajrs  adrtsable  to  stick  branches  of  Spnice 
or  Lamrel  thieUy  round  newly-planted  trees,  so  that  the 
trees  maybe  protected  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  son. 
Thoy  also  hdp  to  retain  the  moisture  about  the  trees  for 
a  much  hnger  l^e  after  these  have  been  syringed.  We 
remembc  seeing  some  years  ago  a  large  number  of  trees 
of  Ceda*  of  Lebanon,  Araucaria,  I>eodar,  Evergreen  Oak, 
Ac,  plaited  late  in  the  spring  in  a  veiy  similar  season 
to  this.  They  were  planted  in  very  elevated  positions  in 
the  neghbourhood  of  Dorking,  and  were  constantly  watered 
with  xothing  but  hard  water,  but  similar  precautions  were 
taken  to  those  mentioned  above  with  regard  to  shading, 
and  xot  a  plant  was  lost.  Some  of  the  finest  Grapes  have 
been  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dorking,  though  the 
ViiMS  have  been  watered  with  nothing  but  hard  water.  There 
Is  IP  doubt  but  that  hard  water  if  pumped  out  of  the  well 
ant  left  for  several  hours  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air 
w#uld  loee  a  very  large  portion  of  its  iigurious  i>roper- 
tids.  We  should,  therefore,  mainly  attribute  the  loss  of 
jour  trees  to  the  want  of  sufficient  atmospheric  moisture, 
«r  there  may  not  have  been  proper  care  t^en  in  planting 
them,  they  may  have  travelled  a  long  distance  by  rail,  or 
delays  may  have  taken  plaoe  in  their  transit,  so  that  their 
roots  may  have  perished  before  they  reached  you.  All  these 
things  should  be  duly  oonudered  before  we  can  arrive  at 
any  definite  cause  of  their  death. 

We  have  often  seen  trees  planted  so  cardessly  that  we 
are  not  surprised  to  hear  of  their  not  doing  weU.  Many 
pe<^le  will  dig  a  deep  hole  for  them,  the  tree  is  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  hole,  care  is  not  taken  to  spread  out  the 
roots,  the  soil  is  thrown  in  carelessly,  and  the  tree  is,  of 
course,  expected  to  live.  These  are  two  of  the  rocks  on 
which  many  split  in  planting  trees.  One  of  the  very  worst . 
things  that  can  be  done  is  to  plant  trees  deep ;  the  upper  or 
collar  roots  should  be  as  nearly  level  with  the  surface  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  water  in  any  quantity  may  not  lodge  about 
the  roots,  and  a  little  hillock  should  be  thrown  up  around 
the  collar  of  the  tree  to  encourage  root-action  near  the 
surface.  The  ripening  influence  of  the  sun  and  air  can 
then  have  proper  effect  on  the  roots,  thereby  causing  the 
tree  to  grow  less  luxuriantly,  but  helping  it  the  better 
to  mature  its  growth,  and  enabling  it  to  withstand  severe 
weather  and  strong  g^es  of  wind,  and,  if  it  is  a  fruit 
tree,  to  furnish  itself  with  fruit  buds  instead  of  rank  wood 
buds.  The  next  evil  to  be  avoided  in  planting  trees  is  the 
cramping  and  doubling-back  of  their  roots  under  the  bolo  of 
the  tree,  and  care  should  be  always  taken  to  have  the  centre 
of  the  hole  the  highest.  When  the  tree  is  placed  in  the 
hole  all  the  roots  should  be  nicely  straightened  out,  small 
quantities  of  fine  soil  should  then  be  sprinkled  amongnt 
them.  After  the  bottom  layer  of  roots  has  been  made  fast 
with  soil,  -which  is  done  by  shaking  them  up  with  a  fork 
whilst  the  soil  is  being  thrown  about  them,  they  should  have 
a  good  soaking  of  water  to  consolidate  the  soil  about 
them.  This  should  be  carried  on  until  the  hole  is  filled 
up,  taking  care  that  the  roots  shall  be  as  ne^ly  as  possible 
in  the  same  position  after  the  tree  is  planted  as  they  were  in 
before  it  was  moved.  In  giving  this  explanation  of  our 
mode  of  planting  a  tree  we  do  not  say  that  yoor  trees  were 
not  planted  properly,  we  are  only  citing  instances  that  have 
come  under  our  notice,  and  describing  our  experience  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  these 
important  facts. — J.  Wills.] 


GEAFTING  MELONS. 

Allow  me  to  point  out  to  your  numerous  readers  a  very 
interesting  experiment  which  may  or  may  not  be  new,  that 
of  grafting  Melons  on  Vegetable  Marrow  plants,  Pumpkins, 
or,  in  fact,  on  any  strong-growing  sort  of  Gourd. 

The  way  and  the  time  to  do  it  should  be  as  follows : — 
Baise  fix>m  seed  some  plants  of  a  vigorous-growing  sort  of 


Qourd,  and  when  they  have  attsined  a  growlh  of  12  or 
16  inehee  out  off  the  head  about  4  inohee  above  l^e  seed- 
leavesj  then  take  a  young  shoot  from  a  Melon  plant  that  is 
approaching  to  a  fruiting  state,  graft  it  on  the  Gourd  in  the 
way  that  is  called  herbaceous  grafting,  the  most  simple  of 
all  modes  of  grafting,  as  it  is  merdy  cutting  off  a  sliee  from 
the  graft  and  ditto  from  the  stock,  fitting  the  surihoea  ot 
each  accurately,  and  binding  the  graft  to  the  sto<^  gently 
with  a  piece  of  worsted.  When  the  operation  is  completed 
the  grafted  stock  should  be  placed  under  a  beU-glaas  in 
moist  heat  or  in  any  confined  place  till  a  union  has  taken 
place,  which  ought  to  be  in  a  few  days.  They  should  then  be 
cautiously  exposed  to  the  growing  atmosphere  they  require, 
and  cultivated  as  Melons  usually  are.  One  caution  I  must 
g^ve,  the  graft  or  scion  must  always  be  kept  above  the  soil, 
so  that  it  cannot  put  forth  roots — all  its  food  must  come 
from  the  stock.  The  effects  of  grafting  are  so  remarkable 
in  fruit  tree  culture  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  simple 
experiment  worth  trying. — Cucumis  Melo. 


PORTEAITS  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWEES,  AND 

FRUITS. 

BiLLBSBOLA.  OLEN8  (Stinking  BiUbergia).  Nat,  ord.,  Bro- 
meliacese.  Linn,,  Hexandria  Monogynia. — Probably  a  native 
of  Tropical  America.  Floral  leaves  crimson;  corolla  purple. 
Only  the  old  decaying  flowers  emit  the  stench  which  ang* 
gested  the  specific  name. — {Bot.  Mag,,  t,  5502.) 

AsTBLiA  SoLANDBi  (Dr.  Solander*s  Astelia).  Nat,  ord., 
Liliacese.  Linn.,  Dioeoia  Hexandria. — Native  of  New  Zealand, 
where  it  grows  commonly  on  the  trunks  of  trees.  Flowers 
yellow,  in  a  very  crowded  panicle. — (Ibid,,  t,  5503.) 

Cattleta  quadricolob  (Four-coloured  Cattleya).  Nat. 
ord.,  Orchidaces.  Linn.,  Gynandria  Monandria. — ^Native  of 
the  banks  of  the  Eio  Magdalena,  Now  Grenada.  Lip  purple, 
yellow,  white,  and  lilac. — (Ibid.,  t.  5504.) 

Masdbvalma  tovarensis  (The  Tovar  Masdevallia).  JVo^. 
ord.,  Orchidacese.  Linn.,  Gynandria  Monandria. — Native  of 
Tovar,  in  Columbia,  at  an  elevation  of  several  thousand 
feet.  One  of  the  genus  that  fiourishes  in  a  lower  tempera- 
ture than  almost  any  other  genus  of  Orchids.  Flowers 
white,  partially  tinged  with  pink. — (Ibid.,  t.  5505.) 

MoNocafiTUM  DicBANANTUERUBi  (Dicranauthcrous  Mono- 
cho9tum).  Nat.  ord.,  Melastomacese.  Linn.,  Octandria  Mo- 
nogynia.— ^Native  of  the  lofty  Andes.  Flowers  pink,  "  an 
excessively  pretty  plant,  deserving  a  place  in  every  warm 
greenhouse,  where  it  flowers  in  October." — (Ibid.,  t.  5506.) 

Abis^ma  Wightii  (Dr.  Wight's  Arisaema).  Nat.  ord,, 
Aroideae.  Linn.,  Monoecia  Monandria. — Native  of  Ceylon. 
Spathe  and  spadix  uniform  pale  yellowish  green. — (Ibid,, 
t.  5507.) 

Tea  Kose,  Mardchal  Niel. — Raised  in  the  south  of  France. 
Lemon-coloured. — (Floral  Mag.,  pi,  237.) 

Hove  A  pungens  major. — Native  of  Swan  Eiver.  Flowers 
purole.— (IWJ.,  pi.  238.) 

Variegated  Chbysanthemum,  Sensation.  Flowers  white« 
ranunculus-shaped.  Leaves  margined  regularly  with  yel- 
lowish white.— (IWd.,  pi.  239.) 

Vebbenas. — George  Tye,  purple  with  lemon-coloured  eye. 
Charles  Tamer,  French  white,  with  rosy  crimson  centre. 
Queen  of  rinks,  bright  pink  with  yellow  eye.  All  raised  by 
Mr.  Perry,  and  on  sale  at  Mr.  Turner's.— (IWd.,  t.  239.) 

AucuBA  JAPONIC  A. — Female  plant  with  its  ripe  fruit. 
"  The  reason  we  have  been  so  long  ignorant  of  the  fuU  merit 
of  the  Aucuba  japonica  arises  out  oi  the  fact  that  the  plant 
is  dioecious — producing  its  stamen-bearing  flowers  on  one 
plant,  and  its  pistil-beariog  flowers  on  another.  All  the 
Aucubas  we  possessed  in  this  country,  till  quite  recently, 
were  of  the  latter  kind,  all.  doubtless,  the  progeny  of  one 
originally-imported  individual :  and  hence,  as  we  had  no 
fertilising  pollen,  our  poor  Aucuba  blossomed  uselessly  so 
far  as  concerned  tlie  production  of  its  oi-namental  berries. 
To  Mr.  Fortune  belongs  the  credit  of  giving  us  the  flrst 
male  Aucuba;  tmd  the  spring  of  1863  will  be  famous  in  the 
annals  of  horticulture  as  that  in  which  English  gardeners 
first  saw,  through  the  agency  of  these  male  plants  of  Mr. 
Fortune*s,  the  first  berry-laden  bush  produced  in  Europe. 

"  Til  is  plant  is  that  which  our  plate  represents,  as  grown 
by  Mr.  Standish,  of  the  Ascot  Nurseries.    It  also— that  is  to 
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Miy»  the  green-leavad  lemAle  Anoabft— ii  a  reoent  introdno- 
tkm  from  Juptok,  and  is,  no  doobt^  the  typical  form  of  the 
spedea,  of  whidi  our  oommoB  Motdied-baTed  Auenba  ia 
one  of  the  manj  varieties  having  Tariegated  foliage.  Hand- 
some as  the  spotted  Anonbas  are,  the  green-leaved  form  is 
still  handsomer,  on  aoooont  of  the  better  contrast  it  presents 
with  the  coral-coloured  fruit.  Mr.  Fortune  himself  observes : 
— *The  gxeen-leaved  I  look  upon  as  the  most  valuable  of 
them  alL  It  forms  excellent  dwarf  hedges,  and  its  glossy 
evergreen  foliage  is  very  ornamental,  particularly  during 
the  spring  months,  when  the  rich  coral-coloured  bmies  may 
be  seen  peeping  out  from  amount  its  leaves.'  Our  prin- 
cipal figure  represents  this  plant  m  fruit,  but  we  are  unable 
to  give  the  true  brilliancy  of  colour,  which  is  that  of  the 
finest  glossy  sealing-waic  In  Uie  upper  comer  of  the  plate 
is  a  sxmQl  sprig  of  uie  blossoms  of  the  male  form,  which  has 


wrought  such  a  ohaage  fat  the  fow  plants  as 

within  its  inflnenoe ;  nd  whidi,  when  well  estMiMBbtd  iomI 

planted  out  in  our  gaxdens  and  shrubberies,  is  towoik  rindkr 

changes  on  the  many  forms  of  Anonbas  whiob  ^r*'*f*'»*^— 

thanks  to  Messrs.  Siebdd,  Fortune*  and  Veitob-will  adoem 

them. 

"  That  the  common  variety  wiU  be  equally  oniBMBtal  so 
far  as  the  prodnction  of  hemes  is  concerned,  it  now  anlB- 
ciently  evident ;  for  it  has  already  been  ezhibitociB  a  fruit- 
ing state  by  Mr.  Laing,  of  Twickenham,  who  pndniosd.  at 
the  Boyal  Botanic  Society's  Show,  on  the  ISth  oA  Manh  Is 
the  present  year,  two  or  three  small  bushes  with  thsbanehsa 
of  glossy  scarlet  fruit  very  wdl  developed,  in  wHdh  itiite» 
on  account  of  the  larger  sise  of  the  berries,  it  is  ieddBdlf 
more  ornamental  thui  the  HbQy,  and  that  is  uUBamiS^ 
high  praise.— (FIons<  and  Fomotogitt,  liL,  65.) 


FLOWEE-GAEDEN  PLAK. 


I  HAVE  lately  taken  charge  of  quite  a  new  garden,  and 
the  enclosed  plan,  on  grass,  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  bed  out 
at  the  proper  season;  and  I  wish  to  submit  two  methods  of 
planting  for  your  inspection,  and  to  ask  you  to  tell  me  which 
of  the  two  would  look  the  better,  and  be  the  more  suited  to 
the  plan?  As  I  am  not  very  weU  versed  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  colours,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  asking  too  much  if 
you  will  criticise  the  two  arrangements,  and  let  me  know 
the  result  in  your  Journal.  I  may  also  add  that  I  shall 
have  to  buy  every  plants  and  that  the  work  is  entirely  left 
to  me.— T.  B. 

[Of  your  two  proposed  modes  of  planting  we  prefer  the 
first,  where  the  beds  are  to  be  edged,  lliere  is  nothing 
wanting  to  make  such  a  plan  complete  of  its  kind,  except  a 
centre  bed  for  2,  2,  and  3,  3,  on  each  side.  Your  proposed 
nlan  of  planting  has,  no  doubt,  for  its  object  making  one 
figure  as  it  were  of  the  whole  g^up.    This  gives  a  reason 


for  your  cross-pairing  throughout.  No  doubt  suoh  a  pka 
would  look  weU.  Perhi^  we  are  wrong,  but  we  thiik  a 
simpler  plan  would  look  better.  The  very  ontfine  gins 
you  a  centre  and  two  wings.  This  is  farther  made  apparat 
by  the  proposed  mode  of  planting,  where  the  centre  of  t^ 
two  wings,  2,  2,  3,  3,  and  repeated,  are  planted  to  balanot* 
The  simpler  plan  we  would  propose  would  be— make  a  oentrt 
and  two  wings  throughout!  Thus,  for  the  centre,  instead 
of  banding  Christine  with  Stella,  we  would  make  SteDa*  as 
the  strongest-growing,  the  centre.  Then,  instfsid  of  crossing 
4,  4,  we  would  cross  as  pairs  4  and  6  and  6  and  7.  Then 
for  the  wings  we  would  cross  6,  9,  and  4^  8,  6,  8,  and  7,  9. 
We  would  also  like  to  edge  2,  2,  3, 8,  repeated.  We  ihkk 
this  would  do  more  justice  to  the  figure^  and  be  more 
simple.  If  you  should  think  so,  and  yon  proposed  planting, 
we  will  criticise.  Your  own  plan  inXL  look  veiy  well,  but 
pass  the  above  through  your  nund.] 
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The  beds  are  4  feet  wide,  except  the  central  bed,  which  is 
20  feet  wide,  and  2,  2,  3,  3,  which  are  8  feet  wide;  the 

No.  1  Flam  of  p&oposkd  rLkvinto. 
1,  Centre,  Christine  Genniam;  l>»nd  of  StelU;  edge,  white  Verbena. 
9,  2,  Parple  King  Verbena. 

8,  8,  Mangleati  OeraninB.  _ 

4, 4,  Baron  Hngel  Geraninm ;  edge,  white  Ivy-leaf  Geranlnm. 

5,  ft.  Alma  Geraninm ;  edge,  Robinson's  Defiance  Verbena. 

6,  6,  Prince  of  Orange  Calceolaria;  edge,  Ariosto  Improved  Verbena. 

7,  7,  Rose  of  England  Geraninm ;  edge,  yellow  Calceolaria. 

8,  8.  Stella  Geranium ;  ed^e.  Alma  Geranium. 

9,  9,  Heliotrope  John  Cattell ;  edice,  Tom  Thumb  Nasturtium. 

10. 10,  Verbena  Lady  Cotton  8bepherd. 

11. 11,  Q^BLUt  ties  Batallles  Verbena. 

18. 12,  Cloth  of  Gold  GerHnium ;  edge.  Lobelia  Paxtonlana. 
18,  IS,  Mrs.  Pollock  Geraninm ;  edge,  Lobelia  speciosa. 


whole  is  surrounded  by  grass,  except  at  one  end,  where  thoe 
is  a  consenratory. 


No.  2  Plak  or  PBOPonD  ruuiTnie. 

1,  Same  as  No.  1  Plan. 
2,  2,  Same  as  ditto. 
8,  8,  Same  as  ditto. 
4,4,  G6'int  des  Batailles  Verbena. 
A.  5.  Yellow  Calceolaria. 
6,  6,  Verbena  Arlocto  Improved. 
7, 7,  Prince  of  Orange  Caleeolaria. 

8,  8,  Stella  Geranium. 

9,  9,  Rose  of  England  Geraninm. 

10. 10,  Alma  Geranium. 

11. 11,  Golden  Chain  Geranium. 

12. 12,  Cloth  of  Gold  Geraninm,  mixed  with  Ldbilla 
IS,  13,  Mrs.  Pollock  Geranium,  mixed  with  Lobell» 


ON  THE  CULTUEE  AND  CEOSSBREEDING  OF  STEAWBKERIES. 


I  8TATBD  in  an  article  at  page  233  that  if  plants  of  La 

Oonatante  Strawberry  had  been  anywhere  found  to  suffer 

•om  Bcorching  it  was  to  be  attributed  either  to  want  of 

^utention  to  timely  and  effectual  watering  in  dry  soil,  or  to 

planting  '^r  transpi^^ntinsr  without  having  previously  re- 


"  G.  S."  asks  if  the  latter  precept  is  correct.  No  one  haying 
replied  Mr.  Eaddyffe  thinks  it  incumbent  on  me  to  do  so^  a* 
I  was  the  author  of  the  proposition;  and  as  some  eipUnntifln 
on  this  point  may  be  useful  to  other  cnltivatom  aa  well  aB 
«  Gt.  S."  I  gladly  undertake  to  answer  hia  inquiry. 
^row  six  Strawberry  plants  in  pots  fn  aix  montha  or  moi^ 
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aodplABfetlHMOiifrwilhotttxQBoviagtiielwUof  aaitlittBd  Lnoa^p  I* FMOfl^  8oiii«dlr»  Hoa  lfbcl8l».By<m,fto^aIi€r 

fHinBwmfllin^  the  rooti,  which  will  be  nuitled  xouad  the  them  diftriaifiroiiieedi  other.    This  tends  to  piofethftt  the 

ineide  of  the  pote;  then  take  up  with  the  q^ede  otiiflr  li^  improf<eoieBt  hj  Miiiiiial  ?ailitioii  arieee  from  a  oomhiH^ 

pknti*  leeiiBg  the  e«rth  mora  or  lets  oompaot  aboat  the  tion  of  oiroometeiioee  quite  distiiict  from  artifldel  frrmmrla 

rooti^  and  nlaat  both  lete  of  eiz  in  tiie  same  bed  or  quarter  tion,  and  nvusk  is  mj  oonTiotion  baaed  on  a  series  of  li|cta 

of  the  garden  in  which  joa  plant  a  doaen  StrawberxieSy  the  obsorred  hj  mjself.    If  any  one  does  not  agree  with  me  on 

roots  <n  whioh  have  been  disencombered  of  the  smidlest  this  point»  I  woold  adTiee  him  to  experiment  te  hfmstilf 

partide  of  soU,  bnt  which  have  been  sOToad  oat  in  an  oblique  and  draw  his  oondosions  from  firsts  actually  obaened.— 

direction  at  planting.  The  latter  twelTe  plants  will  soon  ao-  J.  dk  JoNaK^»  9,  Biie  Comraeic,  AiMiMfiUM,  BnisMb. 
qoire  a  great  degree  of  Tigoiir,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand*  the 

other  twehre  wiU  most  likely  have  a  quite  different  appoMr-  

SSJ^i'SS^a  ^SaXr JSS::^fi1r.^  soil  ^E  EHODODENDBONS. 

whole  plantation*  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  plants  whose  Iv  No.  206  of  Thv  Joubkal  or  Hobtioitltxtbi  I  find 

roots  were  freed  of  earth  will  have  fibrils  and  spongioles  in  attention  is  drawn  to  this  sutjeot.    Having  a  oonsideraUe 

abundance*  that  the  adventitious  roots  from  the  ooUar  will  extent  (upwards  of  fifty  acres),  of  the  hardy  kinds  of  Bhodo- 

have  insured  the  re-establishment  of  the  plants,  and  that  dendrons  under  my  charge*  and  in  very  different  s<nls*  I  can 

these  will  be  in  a  condition  frbvourable  to  their  withstanding  ftilly  corroborate  all  Mr.  Bobson  says  with  regard  to  the 

summer^s  drought  and  winter's  frost.  Examine*  on  the  other  diversity  of  soils  th^  wiU  grow  in.    With  regard  to  the 

hand,  the  plante  turned  out  of  pots,  or  taken  up  out  of  the  eawdust,  I  can  assure  Mr.  Bobson  that  that  ib  not  the  cause 

ground,  and  even  after  they  have  been  planted  six  months  it  of  fiuluxe*  even  though  it  contahis  that  horn  resinous  trees* 

wiU  be  found  that  they  are  not  so  weli  established  as  the  for  we  have  young  seedlings  growing  in  soil  freely  mixed 

others.    The  difference  between  the  two  modes  of  treatment  with  it. 

will*  on  consideration*  be  readily  understood*  and  it  wUl  be  Many  of  the  hybrid  Bhododendrons,  I  fisar,  are  fiur  too 

found  that  Strawberries  not  i»operly  planted  will  not  resist  tender,  except  in  very  sheltmd  places ;  at  least,  I  find 

heat  and  cold  so  well  as  those  differently  treated.     Any  them  so  here.    I  obtuned  a  lot  from  an  eminent  firm  in 

Strawberry-grower  may  make  Uie  experiment  himself,  and  England,  and  was  assured  th^  were  perfectly  hardy.    I 

report  the  result^  and  in  less  than  a  year  "G.  S."  could  planted  them  by  the  side  of  common  kinds,  but  they  would 

ascertain  whether  I  am  right  or  not  in  what  I  advance.  not  do ;  th^  scarcely  kept  alive*  thongh  the  soil  was  all  that 

Before  concluding  I  am  induced  to  say  a  few  words  on  could  be  wished.    I  removed  tiiem  to  another  spot»  and 

another  question*  which  has  been  from  time  to  time  can-  th^  are  doing  well*  but  many  of  them  open  too  earlv*  and 

vassed  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal  and  elsewhere — ^namely,  are  spoiled  by  late  spring  frosts.    As  they  are  now  planted 

the  artificial  fertmsation  of  the  Strawberry.  For  thirty  years  th^  are  surrcmnded  by  common  kinds  that  do  well*  so  that 

I  have  been  acquainted  with  this  theory  and  have  carefUlly  there  can  be  no  difference  as  to  soil  and  situation*  and  the 

practised  it,  but  never  with  satis&ctory  results.  With  regard  very  common  Bhododendrcms  will  not  succeed  well  unleea 

to  one  variety  making  a  better  mother  than  another,  before  th^  are  sheltered  considerably  from  the  prevailing  winda» 

plunging  into  a  sea  of  suppositions  it  would  be  fiur  better  to  esrodally  in  spring. 

examine  closely  the  constitution  of  the  variety,  and  its  bo-  The  nature  of  ihe  soil  under  Bhododendrons  is  here  very 

tanical  character.  Does  the  variety  intended  to  produce  seed  variable*  and  the  most  numerous  and  best  seedlings  for  trans* 

exhibit  at  the  time  the  requisite  degree  of  perfection  ?    Is  it  planting  are  on  a  gravelly  loam*  and  in  the  shade.    There 

sufficiently  hardy  in  all  seasons  ?    Is  the  growth  firm  and  might  be  more  aeedlings  at  the  mountain  ^lens  but  for  the 

moderate  ?  Is  the  fruit  of  good  quality,  smooth-fieshed*  pro-  Heath  and  Moss ;  where  they  do  ti^e  is  chiefly  by  the  side 

duced  in  long  succession*  and  long-keeping  ?  Has  the  variety  of  drains. 

been  tried  in  all  ordinary  situations  and  in  the  different  In  my  humble  opinion  the  three  essentials  for  the  success- 
climates  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  globe?  Has  it  been  fbl  growth  of  the  Bhododendron  are  shelter,  shade,  and 
grown  for  ten  years  ?  and  has  a  sufficient  amount  of  evidence  moisture  while  growing,  with  a  spongy  blade  turf  freely 
been  collected  on  the  above  points  to  form  a  judgment  in  con-  mixed  with  sandy  gravel*  and  not  too  deep—not  exoeeding 
fixrmity  with  the  most  severe  standard  of  per&ction  recog-  2  feet.  Never  plant  in  what  is  termed  a  soapy  turf;  and 
nised  in  this  branch  of  culture  ?  When  a  variety  is  fbund  when  mountain  turf  is  scarce,  a  good  mixture  of  leaf  mould 
to  possess  all  these  qualities*  that  is  the  variety  to  save  may  be  used  with  the  turf  of  a  sandy  loam  pasture  out  an 
seed  from  with  the  view  of  obtaining  an  im|»oved  variety,  inch  thick,  and  laid  by  until  it  is  half  rott^  using  sand 
It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  pmect  seed  can  and  gravel  freely. 

only  be  obtained  from  healthy  adult  planta  carefhlly  cul-  In  removing  Bhododendrons  I  have  used*  with  good  suo- 

tivated,  and  under  no  extraordinary  conditions  as  regards  cess,  moss  wn^ped  around  each  plant,  and  left  on  when 

situation.  planted;  the  Mil  being  being  kept  moist  the  roots  soon 

When  I  hear  of  any  one  having  artificially  fertilised  a  pass  into  the  moss,  and  when  once  started  they  endure  the 

flower  of  any  hermaphrodite  Strawberry  I  doubt  the  truth  presence  of  unsuitable  substances  much  better.    Be  sure  to 

of  the  statement.    Let  any  one  examine  the  flower  of  the  ^ve  a  good  soaking  at  planting  and  again  in  a  week  or  so* 

Strawberry  before  the  corolla  opens*  and  on  raising  the  if  the  weather  shoiSd  set  in  diy.— Oxobob  Bickxtt*  Shan' 

petals  he  will  find  that  the  anthers  covering  the  stigma  5aKy,  dogheen^  IreHand, 

of  the  pistil  spring  from  the  pits  in  the  forming  receptacle.  

By  the  time  the  corolla  has  opened  fertilisation  has  taken 

place.    On  examining  with  a  magm^  ghiss  the  .orifice  of  FBENCH   A8PABAGUS. 

the  withered  stigma  it  will  be  found  that  theovary  is  dosed,  _                  ^    ^,                     ,         .             t          1 1  j.  i^ 

and  that  natural  fecundation  has  been  already  effected.    It  „  ^^''^^^^  *^^®  correspondence  m  your  Journal  Uteiy, 

is  then  impossible  to  introduce  the  pollen  of  another  variety.  "English  vertu$  French  Asparagiw,    I  requested  L  Hdraid^ 

There  is  yet  another  principle  which  is  pretty  generally  ?^^®^*®SJ?'.*?  "^.'^I  ^%  *  ^J^^^'.T?^^*^  x  ^^®  'oca^od 

admitted  by  those  best  acquainted  with  the  sulyect.    It  is  ^^fj^y-  ^Tlurty-six  heads  weigh  10|  lbs.    I  send  you  here- 

this— The  more  a  variety  of  fruit,  after  successive  deviations,  ]?^  *f «  heads,  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  wiU  cook  and  eat 

differs  from  its  primitive  type,  and  the  ftirther  it  is  removed  ^^V^  *^  ^7>  and  decide  the  question,  whether  aUthat  is 

from  the  place  of  ite  origin  and  the  conditions  of  cUmate  »<>*  g®®^  ^  *»  "  tough  as  the  roots  of  an  old  Mm  tree,    as 

which  it  there  enjoyed,  the  greater  is  its  inclination  to  vary  ^J^^i,]^\^T'^^  ^^^^  asserted.— H.  S.  Watson,  The 

still  further  when  raised  from  the  seed  carefully  selected.  <?o*wV«.  OW  CharWm, 

Placing  more  reliance  on  this  principle  than  on  the  new  [We  ob^ed  our  correspondent's  injunction.     The  ton 

system  of  artificial  fetilisation,  I  saved  the  seed  of  a  dosen  heads  were  9  inches  long,  4  inches  in  circumference  in  their 

plants  of  La  Constante,  carefully  cultivated,  and  in  a  situa-  largest  part,  and  weighed  rather  over  2  J  lbs.    Their  upper 

tion  where  it  was  impossible  that  the  fiowers  could  be  im-  3  inches  were  perfectly  tender*  and  the  interior  of  the  re- 

pregnated  by  the  pollen  of  any  other  variety,  and  the  re-  maining  6  inches  was  scarcely  less  so,  but  the  flavour  of  the 

suit  was  very  convincing  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  above  top  3  inches  was  much  weaker  than  that  of  our  well-grown 

principle.    From  these  seeds  were  n^sed  the  new  varieties  fdll-coloured  Asparagus.] 


JOUBSair  Off  HOBTICULTUSI  AVD  COTMaE  OABDBITBB. 


WOEK  FOB  THE  WEIJK. 


Tax  Iioe  glumld  be  empli^ed  vigoronglj  in  eradicating  j 
veeih  and  looaeniug  tlie  soil  aboBtjoang  plants  where  it  is  i 
hndeued  bj  the  Bun.  BaaU  aoA  Marjoram,  if  forwarded  in 
pota,  or  boxM,  maj  be  tranapUnted  on  a  rich  border  aAer  a  i 
ohoWer  of  rain.  Beaau,  make  another  sowing  of  Long-pod, 
Oram  Windsor,  or  an;  other  approved  sort.  Barth-up  the 
early  crops,  btrb  if  the  weather  continue  dry  give  them  a  I 
good  watering  previous  to  doing  so.  Broccoli,  the  seed-beds  | 
Bboold  be  irequently  sprinkled  with  soot,  wood  aahes,  or  | 
dnst  of  some  kind  to  preserve  the  young  plants  from  what  : 
is  commonly  called  the  dy .  The  yoong  seedlings  sometimes  ' 
disi^i^iear  without  any  apparent  cause,  but  if  they  were  , 
examined  abont  10  o'clock  at  night  with  a  lighted  candle,  the  j 
llpge  then  visible  would  remove  all  doubts  aa  to  the  cause;  | 
to  destroy  tbem,  sprinkle  them  with  quicklime.  CarroJi.thin 
and  water  those  required  for  early  use.  If  the  first  main 
orops  have  foiled,  sow  seed  .of  the  Early  Horn  immediately. 
Ovcumbeti,  when  the  linings  of  tie  beds  are  renewed  care 
mnBt  be  taken  that  the  heat  is  not  great  immediately  round 
tbe  sides  of  the  frame ;  aa  a  large  portion  of  the  roots  of 
the  plants  will  be  formed  there,  water  should  be  given  more 
fieqnently  there  than  at  any  otiier  part  of  the  bed.  As  goon 
M  the  ridges  are  ready  for  the  plants,  these  may  be  planted 
ont  beneath  the  hand-glasses,  they  will  require  to  be  covered 
with  mats  during  the  night.  Farilt^,  thin  the  early  sowing 
H  soon  as  it  is  up.  Select  some  old  plants  for  seed.  Paoi, 
Mrth-np  and  stick  the  advancing  crops,  but  before  doing  so 
tlLe;^  should  be  watered  if  the  soil  is  dry.  Make  another 
■owing.  ScaTUi  BMKatrt,  make  a  sowing  in  the  open  ground 
to  succeed  those  that  may  have,  been  forwarded  in  boies, 
and  which  will  be  ready  to  plant  out  abont  the  end  of  the 
week.  Tomoioa,  if  the  plants  were  raised  at  the  time  re- 
OOtninended,  tbey  will  now  be  strong  and  fit  to  plant  out  in 
the  end  of  the  week,  to  be  planted  singly,  and  kept  well 
watered  until  they  obtain  roothold.  Tamrpt,  thin  the  ad- 
vancing crops  and  moke  another  sowing  of  the  Stone  to 
come  in  in  July  and  August.  Where  any  main  crops  have 
foiled,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  in  more  seed ;  if  the 
soil  is  moderately  moistened  by  rain  eo  much  the  better  for 
Bowing  the  seed,  but  do  not  wait  for  it,  for  if  the  seed  is 
•own  when  the  ground  is  dry  and  warm,  the  first  shower  will 
be  of  more  servico  to  it  thsji  if  sown  after  It. 

Wall  trees  now  require  especial  attention.  Disbudding 
should  be  performed  at  an  early  stage  of  growth,  and  con- 
tinaed  at  intervals  during  their  season  of  active  growth. 
Inspect  aU  gi&lts,  removing  wild  shoots  and  insects. 

rLOWEB   OARDEN. 

We  shall  suppose  that  aJl  the  bedding-out  plants  are  in  a 
fine  healthy  state,  tho  next  consideration  will  then  be  tho 
arrangement  of  the  eolouis  in  the  beds,  and  that  arrange- 
ment must  be  left  to  tho  taste  of  the  planter,  who,  if  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  subject  bo  teijuently  adverted 
to  in  the  pages  of  TffB  JouBNiL  of  Hohticdltuhe,  will  be 
the  best  judge  of  the  sins  of  oniission,  or  commission,  on 
former  occasions.  As  showery  weather  generally  occurs 
about  the  middle  of  the  month,  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  it  to  plant  the  bedding-out  stock,  beginning  with  the 
hardier  kinds — aucb  as  Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  Scirlet  Gera- 
niums, &c.,  leaving  Heliotropes,  Petunias,  Anagallia,  Nierem- 
bergia,  and  such  plants  as  are  more  susceptible  of  injury 
&om  even  slight  frosts,  until  tho  latter  part  of  the  month. 
All  shoots  which  are  long  and  that  are  likely  to  be  injured 
by  being  blown  .ibout  by  the  wind  should  be  pegged  down 
and  some  small  branches  stuck  amongst  the  plants  to  shade 
them  from  bright  sunshine,  and  protect  them  in  Bomodegree 
from  the  effects  of  such  slight  frosts  aa  may  occur  at  this 
time.  Many  of  the  coniferous  trees  of  modei'n  introduction 
are  well  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  lawn  or  in  pleasure  grounds. 
If  it  were  in  contemplation  to  add  such  a  noble  feature  to 
lie  home  grounds,  we  would  advise,  from  some  eiperienoe 
on  tho  subject,  this  as  the  raoat  favourable  season  for  plant- 
ing them  on  slightly  raised  mounds  of  loamy  soil,  and  lo 
water  and  stake  after  planting.  The  leading  shoot  of  the 
Deodar  Cedar,  and  other  naturally  drooping  shoots,  should 
be  alio"''  i  free  play,  for  if  tied-up  Btraii;ht  they  are  apt 
•■n  Ai,  -.■.io.,i.,=  -^   y.^   iiot,t->d    mn"-ii-t~i-   -«■"-  'heir 


[" 


OD.  Good  taitj  loam  weU  rottod,  mli«d  witk 
one-fourth  leaf  or  Tegetable  mould,  one-fourth  rotten  dOB^ 
a  ■man  portion  of  river  (SLBd,  uid  a  litUe  bonednst  If  itcn 
be  procured,  are  aU  tha  ingredients  necessary  to  grow  tli^ 
to  the  greatest  peifeetdon.  Snoh  oa  are  intended  to  pndoM 
seed  most  not  be  potted  ontil  tlie  eeed  is  gatltend. 


It  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  during  the  suBBMr  that 
the  shape  and  etorainess  of  vnrf  plant  will  dapand  in  a 
great  maasuze  np<ai  frequent  attuition  to  pinching  out  the 
point  of  every  ataong-growing  shoot  befbre  it  gets  too  Icng. 
A  liberal  supply  of  cleai  liquid  manure  to  be  given  oMa- 
sitmally — that  is,  about  once  or  twice  a-week,  accMdiag  to 
the  state  of  the  weather  or  the  healthy  or  Iniuriaat  grinrft 
of  the  plants.  Flanta  in  a  sickly  state,  or  snob  as  havs 
been  recently  potted,  will  not  require  it ;  indeed,  to  such  it 
woold  be  positive  ii^ury.  Cinerarias  should  receive  plenty 
of  air  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  healthy  state  without  dnwing 
the  foliage ;  green  fly  must  be  kept  down  by  tobacco  imoln. 
The  Chinese  Aialess  going  out  of  bloom  should  have  the 
seed-vessels  picked  off,  and  such  as  require  more  pot^rooB 
to  be  shifted,  nsiuir  rich  fibry  peat  with  a  good  sprinkling  nf 
silver  sand.  The  Epaorisee  that  are  done  blooming,  snd  sm 
now  commencing  their  growth,  should  be  potted;  thay 
delight  in  heath  soil  like  the  Indian  Asaleas.  The  yooag 
stock  of  haidwooded  plants  should  be  growing  freely,  and 
will  now  require  eorefol  attention  to  supply  them  with  a 
warm  and  moist  atmosphere,  with  anfBoient  ur  at  favour- 
able opportunities  to  secure  short-jointed  and  compact 
growth.  Balsams  to  be  frequently  ehif\ed  into  larger-sised 
pots,  and  placed  in  a  gentls  bottom  heat  near  the  glass  with 
sniBcient  ait  to  prevent  them  itom.  being  drawn. — W.  EiAn. 


D0IN(}8  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 


ViBTmuch  the  same  as  last  week — ground-atirring,  weed- 
killing,,Fea  and  Bean  sowing,  and  watering  where  Bl»olntely 
necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  two  successiona  of  Caaliflower. 
After  watering  the  first  lot  turned  out,  removed  the  Lannil 
twigs  which  Borronnded  tbem,  forked  over  the  ground  which 
had  become  a  little  hard,  and  then  threw  all  over  the  gronnd, 
as  the  forking  proceeded,  a  little  half-rotten  stubble  and 
litter  which  had  been  used  for  protection  in  winter.  This 
will  secure  the  pknts  from  the  drought,  and  a  little  nutri- 
ment will  be  wDBhed  out  of  it  if  we  have  a  good  rain,  as  the 
clouds,  the  dust,  the  wind,  and  a  falling  barometer  seem  to 
indicate. 

Xulcbiw]. — KCuchof  the  nsefulneas  of  mulching  depends  on 
the  time  it  is  used.  For  tender  and  newly-plauted  trees  in 
winter  it  is  naeful  for  keeping  frost  and  extreme  cold  from 
the  roots.  In  spring  it  is  also  useful  at  night  for  the  same 
pm'posc,  but  it  acts  injuriously  in  proportion  to  its  openness 
during  fine  days  in  keeping  the  heat  of  the  sun  out  of  the 
ground.  If  kept  on  during  summer  it  prevents  the  ground 
being  sufBciently  heated,  and  a  clammy,  unhealthy,  marshy 
state  of  the  soil  is  apt  to  be  the  consequence.  Mulchings 
then,  applied  in  winter  should  bo  moved  in  warm  dajs  in 
spring.  Even  scarce  as  we  have  been  of  water  in  summa 
we  should  derivp  little  benefit  from  mulching  before  tha 
soil  was  sufficiently  warmed  to  grow  healthily  the  plants 
committed  to  it.  We  mulch  these  Cauliflowers  becanse  tba 
soil  is  now  warm  enough  for  them.  If  the  rsiu,  notwith- 
standing the  prognostics,  do  not  come,  we  will  mulch  about 
Peas,  Beans,  and,  if  possible.  Cabbage,  Asparagus,  &e.,  with 
short  grass  from  the  mowings  of  the  Iswn.  It  is  a  mistake 
however,  to  use  any  such  mulching  too  thick,  or,  sa  asid 
above,  too  soon.  Thus  in  a  continuona  dry  season  in  the 
flower  garden  we  would,  if  we  could,  mulch  Calceolarias  a 
month  or  six  weeks  before  wo  should  think  of  thus  beljong 
Scarlet  Geraniums.  The  Calceolarias,  from  being  denizena 
of  the  hill  Bides  of  Chili  and  Peru,  will  often  have  thair 
roots  refreshed  by  the  liquid  frvm  melted  snow,  whflst  thai 
tops  are  exposed  to  a  fierce  onshaded  sun.  A  oool  bottoB 
and  a  bright  warm  atmosphere  above  them  just  suit  tha 
Calceolaria,  whilst  with  a  moderate  supply  of  motrtnra 
at  tho  roots  the  soil  can  never  be  too  warm  for  Bosrlat 
Gerauinma.      Ours    were  never   bett^   than  last  seassB, 


lOJJBSAL  OP  EOXaaULTUax  AVS  OOTIACn  aiSDXHSB. 


Vbaaah  fin  tinea  montlu  tiiey  aoHoaly  reociTsd  mter  in 
unlonu. 

Bren  In  OMM  of  midoluiig  in  mniiiier  to  keep  Uie  coil  moiat 
after  it  !■  wBTDi  enough,  the  molching  ahoald  nOTer  be  bo  tbiok 
»■  to  pierent  the  aoU  being  ensil;  broken  by  the  hoe  or  toA, 
•a  uqrUiing  like  a  caked  amface  would  prevent  the  free  action 
of  the  ktmoepbere.  Some  failures  with  mulching  Iiut  seiison, 
with  ui  aooonat  of  which  we  were  priTileged,  we  have  no 
doubt  vere  owing  to  two  canaea — mulching  too  booh  nnd 
molohing  too  deeply.  One  enthusiast  covared  the  gorfkce  of 
the  ground  eo  tJuokly  with  oocoa-nut  rodue  in  the  middle  of 
HaythatUie  gKund  was  like  Greenland  in  Angnat.  Another 
used  a  good  costing  of  half-decomposed  hotbed  manure, 
■omo  e  inches  thick,  for  Broad  Baann  and  Dwarf  Kidney 
Beam  in  the  middle  of  June,  and  the  garden  Beans  did 
tolerably  well,  whilst  the  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  thus  coddled 
bocame  sickly,  and  did  not  do  half  so  weU.  The  want  of 
heat  in  the  soil  and  keeping  heat  ont  was  the  cauae  of  the 
&ilare.    An  inch  or  two  would  haro  been  better  than  anch 


Another  friend  writoe,  and  wishes  to  know  why  we  do  not 
say  a  good  word  forcocoa-nutrefase  for  mulching,  eapeciaUy 
in  hot  dry  summers.  We  have  not  dona  ao,  not  because  we 
nndenalua  the  material,  but  because  we  have  uaed  it  but 
little  out  of  doors,  and  ore  old-fashioned  enongh  to  beliefo  in 
juat  a  moiety  of  the  wondera  it  is  said  to  accoinpliBb.  If  be 
would  send  na  a  ton  or  two  for  larger  eiperimauta  we  might 
be  induced  to  change  our  opiniona.  Wa  must  say,  however, 
that  aome  correspondenta  proved  ite  admirable  adaptation 
last  summer  for  keeping  their  flower  and  other  beds  moist 
with  little  or  no  watering.  They  did  not  pnt  it  on  too 
early,  and  the  thickest  we  were  told  of  was  only  from  IJ  to 
2  inches. 

Sowed  Gherkins,  Vegetable  Marrow,  kc,  as  wa  prefer  the 
plants  should  go  out  without  being  stunted.  Potted  Chilis, 
Tomtttoea,  Ac,  Pricked  up  the  surface  soil  in  Cucnmber- 
beds ;  made  more  beds  for  frames,  as  detailed  the  other 
week.     Tliinned-out  Carrots  and  Turnips  in  frames,  and  ei- 


at  night.     Eiirthed-up  some  of  the  moat  forward  Potatoes 
the  open  garden,  unit  in  soma  frosty  mornings  scattered  a 
Uttle  litter  over  the  tops,  which  kept  them  all  right. 

Did  a  litlle  shortening,  nipping,  and  faatening  out  of 
doors,  as  we  have  been  ratlier  behind  this  season.  Thinned 
and  shortened  shoots  in  orchard-house.  Tied-in  shoots  in 
Peach-house.  Regulated  in  Fig-pit.  Thinned  Grapes  at  all 
oonTcnieat  opportunities.  Plaated-out  more  Uelons,  and  re- 
moved eihausted  Strawberry  plants,  and  replaced  with  iresh. 
Potted  about  a  hundred  young  plants,  in  cose  we  ahonld 
run  out,  and  plunged  them  out  of  doors  in  a  bed  of  leavei* 
that  will  yield  a  nice  regular  bottom  heat.  In  about  three 
weeks  wo  oiiieel  the  pota  will  be  full  of  fresh  roots,  and  then, 
if  the  end  of  May  and  the  beginning  of  Jane  should  be  doll 
and  cold,  we  may  make  sure  of  a  continuous  supply  before 
we  have  plenty  out  of  doors.  In  potting  these  wa  used 
rather  stilf  loam,  and  rammed  it  firmly  about  the  roots  with 
a  round  blimt-ended  stick.  Not  to  speak  of  rery  early 
Strawberries,  a  good  supply  in  April  and  May  is  always  very 
creditable  to  the  gardener.  Grapei  should  be  thinned  with 
clean  dry  hands  and  a  covered  head.  If  the  hands  are 
naturally  clammy  it  is  best  to  hold  the  bunch  in  position 
with  a  sm.iJl  pointed  stick,  and  not  to  touch  it.  The  ope- 
rator may  be  certain  he  does  not  touch  a  bunch  with  his 
head,  whilst  the  on-looker  is  horrified  at  seeing  tha  bunches 
driven  about  as  if  tossed  &om  side  to  side  with  a  broom. 


For  general  matters  see  previous  weeks'  notices  and 
Hr.  Keane's  directions.  Our  chief  work  out  of  doors  has 
been  rolling,  digging,  planting  hardy  plants,  Gladiolos,  Ac, 
and  mowing  where  most  wanted,  tha  weather  being  very 
tinsuitable  lor  the  scythe,  as  wa  have  scarcely  had  any  dew 
fcr  a  week.  Prepared  beds  for  bedding-out  plants,  but  we 
shall  be  in  no  hurry  with  these,  as  they  are  growing  where 
they  are,  and  a  few  things  eiposed  were  iignred  by  the  lata 
frosts.  We  think  success  is  more  to  be  secured  by  well  pre- 
paring the  ground  than  by  too  early  planting. 

Watered  some  trees  and  shrubs  that  were  Utdy  planted. 


ttnd  syringed  the  tops  in  hot  days,  ^le  duller  weather  iriD 
give  them  a  great  adnuitftge,  at  the  bright  sun  was  ratliar 
trying  for  them.  Here  demrlng  at  the  roots  with  cold  water 
does  liltla  good,  or  rather  nam-  A  syringing  of  the  topi 
and  a  little  shading  would  often  be  mora  effaotuaL 

GaUeolariat. — Oars  this  season  are  lat«r  than  osnal,  and, 
the  cause  of  which  we  cannot  explain,  are  lighter  in  cokar 
than  uanal,  though  they  have  never  hod  on  inseot  on  them, 
and  the  roots  have  beau  all  right.  They  were  shut  up  a 
long  time  in  winter,  and  perhaps  they  may  have  ha4  too 
bright  son  when  eiposed.  Even  now,  though  greatly  im- 
proved in  the  earth  pita  where  they  are  growing,  there  are 
a  number  of  plants  not  quite  ao  green  aa  we  vnsh  to  see 
them,  but  they  aeem  rooting  into  nice  balls. 

Potiing, — A  great  deal  has  been  done  with  tha  later  bed- 
ding plants,  and  also  with  omamental-foliaged  plan^  as 
Begonias,  Colaua,  Hydrangea  variegate,  for  the  conservatory 
in  the  warm  months;  and  as  soon  as  possible  we  shall  over- 
haul Ferns,  £c.,  in  pots.  Meanwhile  we  shall  conclude  with 
three  notes  to  oblige  inquirers. 

1.  A  slight  hotbed  tn  V!hichal  once  ioinsert  catlings  of  bedding 
plants.— The  depth  of  tha  bed  should  be  proportioned  to  the 
time  of  the  spring.  This  is  how  our  last  was  made.  One 
foot  of  long  litter  mixed  with  some  horse-droppings,  so  OB  to 
raise  a  Uttle  heat,  9  inches  of  rather  narm  tree  leaves,  all 
trodden,  then  2  inches  of  rotten  tree  leaves  beaten  level,  then 
from  2  to  3  inches  of  sandy  loam,  and  a  littla  leaf  monld 
passed  through  a  half-inc|i  sieve,  the  riddlings  being  plaoed 
over  the  rough  leaf  mould.  This  sandy  soil  was  beaten 
gently  and  watered  with  warm  water,  and  when  set  on  the 
surface  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  iuch  of  road-drift  sand  was 
placed  over  It,  and  Verbena  and  other  cuttings  were  dibbled 
in  at  about  2  inches  apart.  In  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks 
they  were  alt  struck,  and  when  properly  hardened  by  giving 
more  and  more  air  and  then  removing  the  glaaa  alt<>gather, 
the  plants  will  rise  with  nice  little  balls,  the  rootlets  keep- 
ing fast  hold  of  the  leaf  mould  at  bottom. 

2.  liaUaint, — "Many  of  these  after  I  have  grown  them  to 
a  large  size  come  single.  I  have  but  Httla  room.  I  should 
like  to  have  only  good  double  ones."  Prove  them  thns 
before  you  grow  them  so  large :  Pot  off  al!  your  seedlings  in 
three  or  four-inch  pots.  Keep  them  in  these  pots,  giving 
them,  when  tha  pot  is  full  of  roots,  a  little  manure  water 
until  they  show  a  btoom  or  two.  Set  aside  all  those  that 
show  single  fioweia,  throwing  them  away,  or  plant  them  out 
of  doors;  take  all  the  Sower-buds  off  the  double  ones,  give 
them  succeaaional  potting,  and  gron  as  large  as  you  like,  and 
when  you  let  them  bloom  you  will  ba  aura  to  have  flowers 
like  the  firat  specimens, 

.1.  Cocktcombt. — "After  careful  culture  many  combs  are 
not  regular  in  their  growth."  To  have  only  good  onea  in 
large  pots,  proceed  much  the  same  aa  with  Balsams.  Either 
prick  out  the  Cockscombs  3  or  3  inches  apart  in  shallow  pans, 
or  pot  them  separately  in  three-inch  pots.  Keep  them  in 
either  cose  until  the  combs  show.  If  only  half  an  inch  in 
size,  you  will  be  able  to  Judge  at  once  of  what  their  shape 
will  be.  Then  carefully  select  those  with  well-ahapen  comM. 
shift  and  reshift  and  grow  on,  giving  them  bottom  heat  and 
plenty  of  top  heat  and  air,  until  the  combs  are  about  large 
enough  to  please  you.  Hardly  a  comb  mill  disappoint  you 
if  yon  thus  start  fair.  We  think  they  may  ba  had  larger 
by  continuous  growing  without  this  check  at  first,  but  yon 
cannot  be  so  sure  of  Uia  quality. — K.  F. 


BinsiiNOHAJi  Boei  Show. — This  great  TW''^'°"'1  Exhibitkn 
of  the  "  queen  of  Sowers  "  is  fixed  to  take  place  on  Ihondi^ 
and  Friday.  July  6th  and  7tb.    Several  new  features  are 

included  in  it. 


To  HoBTiani.TTrRisTS. — The  fntiit  of  breaking  a  pane  of 
glass  are  mostly  currmtt  of  air. 


TE.UJE   CATALOGUE  EECEITED. 
B.  S.  Williams,  Paradise  and  Victoria  Nnraeries,  EoDo- 
way,   London.— *i)rin J  Catalojue  of  Sew,  Choice,  aad  Sort 
PlanU. 


JOnBITAZi  OF  HOBTIOULTUBB  Un)  COTIAaB  aABDEVEB. 


COVENT  GAfiDEN  MAEKET.— Mat  6. 

TiM  CHUnl  npplf  li  (ool.  PJnai  ud  Gnixi  tn  Bum  plantiral.  Mid 
IMMd  BtnwbwTlM  ua  MOt  In  It  luv«  qouUtlH.  Pwra  auj  now  bn 
nid  to  ba  oTer,  thonch  ■  fsw  an  lUIl  to  be  lud.  Omn  aaoHbcrrio  hiTs 
mida  tiMtr  upaannea  in  quotUr.  aad  an  hrlnglBR  It.  par  inUloa.    For 

mmdlmaiaadTaalaUU.SiLaariaira.  The  Potato' Biirkel  le  >UU  »U 
aanllad.  MawTotaloea  (tan  Llibiw  an  wid  at  from  Id.  to  id.  par  Ih. 
Bn^h  rnaia  Potatoai,  at  from  U.  Id.talt.  Iha  ponnd. 

fBUTT. 


Tornlp"  ...„  .."  .tioneh    n    9 
VantablalUcrondoa.    0    0 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

•  We  request  Uiat  no  one  will  write  piiTotelr  to  the  de- 
partmental writeiB  of  the  "  Joornkl  of  Eorticultare, 
Cottage  Gtardener,  and  Cotrntry  QanUemiui,"  By  ao 
doing  they  are  sulgeated  to  iii\iiutiflable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  commnnicationB  shoold  therefore  be  ad- 
dieaaed  lolaly  to  Tht  Sditon  of  Ue  Journal  of  HortioiU 
twrt.  ice,  171,  Flaet  Strut.  London.  £.C. 


1  the 


_  . .  .it  qnestiona  relating  to  Oardeniog  and  those 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  aabjeeta,  il  they  expect  to  get  them 
Muwered  promptly  and  coaveaieiitly,  but  write  them 
<m  separate  oommunicationa.  Also  never  to  send  more 
tkan  two  or  three  qaeationa  at  once. 
B.—ISsoj  queationt  must  remain  ananawered  until  next 
week. 


oS  and  emahlni  the  1«v 
•tMamtion.     Liquid  m 
lOOIa.  wanld  toon  renm. 

..attMkrf.    The 
mart,  (i.*a  tvioe 

Cl«Win« 
bat  which  i>  th 
a  to  the  caltnn 

«lop«d 

^"JiX.i'^^Lt 

Oh;bi»  [ff.,  o/P.).— Tonr  ep«linen  ta 
narar  uw  tha^SSlSlal^VeUow." 

5ri*  Jot  to  f 

mad 

i-o  (C.  .E.l.-Th 
B^lle'jBdpnentt 

1  (iro«l»aiil).  — Two 


LLaa  rmiDa  for  anr  Aeaaia^ 


a  are  nanr  battar  In  the 

:  oliot  mnn  he  aaaa.     Sand  It 

laita  itTong  enooi 


r  Bdlu  (Smitf  a>ot).—We  thlDt  jon  will  ft 
._.  .lajroanqalrafor  (ha  prawit  brappLflB«ioH(aaia.E 
B  ft  Boa.  of  Iha  Walllncton  Haraarr,  He  JAhn'i  Wood,  tor 
Aafr'-BalbOaldai"  It  waa  pabUihsd  la  1S60.  lu  onl;  tinltii 
too  aoaetaa.  Wa  q^ta  acraa  with  toq  In  ihlnUaa  that  ■  work  i 
tt*  eaa  Ton  han  tIaNtibad  wonld  bt  TCrr  nHfal  to  many  lorm 
hnt  It  wonld  taka  a  aoniidaraht*  tina  lu  framlOK.    We  hoDa,  ha 


s  Paa  PLum  t^  tuiitrOtr,  Btarili 


tnh-Ta, 

•lUatolh 


a,  but  rain  will  (rraatlf  thlo  chelr  nam' 
Tia  Caiai  CaLToni  ((7n«l,-Ai  jm 

thntagh  the  bed  aiarjr  dir  for  a  fa*  h 
r  Creeaai  aa  thaj  do  In  Kerta  (ad  «l 
et.  Tha  trsnchea  In  which  thar  are  g 
f  u  poialbia,  a  ragnlar  depth  of  i  oi 

to  be  planled  tha  bouom  U  made  qati 
;ba  watai  which  Bavilnatonaend  m> 
m  of  tha  trenoh  la  not  laadaBllr  « 


TOO  will  ha  abta  ta  fia* 
era  10  enpplr  thi  LoDdM 

■ra  ao  araaarad  chat,  aa 
Aaa  onnbakmCBpi  aad 
n,  and  alighUf  ilof  Uu,  ao 
I  oat  at  tha  ather.   If  tha 


rs& 


and  oeTer  higher.    E>ch  I 
lahen  that  al  euh  galherii 


L  rii»d  to  tha  dapth  ot 


p^nof  tha  bad  li  tan  nnn 


It  the  boUoa  oriht 


OardanlngforlheUt 


'  tT.  0tl'airii) .  —  Look  at  p.  11  ol  on  " 
y,"  u  /oa  uT  TO'  hire  our  UumiIl 
LBEic  Paicu  ID.  P.  J.).-Oir  quoUU>ni 


BlabcBi.  though  walarproolat 

WallinKloD  Road,  St.  John'e  ' 
OnapiLLtuDiAppLiTi 
Mr.CuitU,  of  Olaien  Woo<  £■ 


forawd  with  eniall  halea  al 


learlBf  Kima  follafv,  a 

tuition  la  drr,  and  If  i 

BaiDLiHO  Wain  CD: 


ia(ii.  K).— Partapattw 
tami  of  Tonr  Taw  bad|a, 
?faOFn  hadgaa  ara  dana,  a' 


IS  aieepUoB  ' 


la^^ 


ar  foliunaa. 


■  fnlnn.  ..._ 


. .  ■  (JT.  H.).-Vt  kDow  ooa  oalled 
ir  pnUlah  any  oplQlona  at  n>  tdatln  a 
la  Mw  ut^utad;  tbaca  haTa  baeo  fraal 


gilta.     That  wbloh 


(C.  Jlliuy—U  >a  poailble,  bntnat  pcebibia, 
itletr  of  Whlta  Carrant  a  noafit  the  eaadMnp 
in,  anlhmTa  eo-na  np  amoa(<t  jvar  tiaaai 

and  llin  planu  halt  that  dliLanca  In  tha  row.    It  ti  pr 

Cdttho  TBI  SEoaxa  or  Piooa  hcilbi  (iilni).— Unliaa  tha  traa  la  ntT 

Irregular  la  groinh.  m  wo-ild  hardly  adflM  ouch  oatUoc  to  bt  dona,m 
wn  certiinlr  prafer  a  Utile  aura  growth  on  ona  or  two  ■Idea  In  a  eUned- 

cat  OS  at  ooa ;  or.  what  ia  bellar,  aa  wa  aonailnHa  mac  Thnia,  and  (ImllK 
plaBti,  Mnd  the  ahooti  doirnwatila,  and  aeoaralhea  la  Hut  poaltlan  wUh  > 

FaDHna  ArrLa  Tmu  i,tTi  in  TnSpun  [P.  £aIO.—n  wonld sertaUlf 

tham  the  ihapa  yoo  wlih  Cham  lo  take ;  bnc  If  rooi  trace  wara  cailT  plaand 
Inthepaatwioter,  it  il  quite  aa  wall  to  lit  than  aloaa  lor  tha  flrKTaar.iad 
nait  winter  to  pruor-ln  raihot  leTantx.  11  la  oi 
eloe^  pmue.ln  a  jouoc  tree  bbtIt  planiad,  ai 
aQEkart  from  the  atftaii ;  taut  an  aid  tree,  with  '^ 
ladueed  br  Imniplanllai.  mar  hiTa  ita  head  cnt- 

BODK  (a.  Jt.).— The  book  raqnlcad  It  called  "  Arbrw  Ptnltkn*  M*  ILA. 
Dobnull  (drth  adlllDB),  at  Vlelor  lUaKm  k  ioBt,  f        '    '" 

Medicine,  Parti.    Price  about  U.  lo  Unrton. 
Nana  01  Fi.im-n\fJ. M<iO.).-l.  Aaplaaluoi  Tlrida ;  I. Bbabn' 

maa;  «,'?,  LaHnadllatatioollinii  11,  Aitartlaa  Wls-ta^oaibo 
H,   Aaplenlno  adiaBtam-nlirrum ;    It.  IS,  Ptarti  h 


;  U,  PKiia  baaiM;  M,  C, „ . 

11,  FolratlehnB)  aoBlaatnm  lobaCnmi  L  LaaDaa  ■oaula ,  (,  *,  1^  lar 
'-iperteet.  Tba  Onp«  waa  Mnaahad.  Aa  raaB  of  Aa  Tia*  an  pnUlT 
0  (Old.  (d.  JL}.— tontaara  alpliiHa.  IT.  Mdmardt}^^,  Imialil  - 
aa;  1,  AsoMDa  UMBnlaa  1 1,  OorTdaOa  tHHi  I,  EilBadtaM  nChm. 
H.  1  asd  >  (vuwt  ha  aatWasionlr  naBad  ftam  awk  anaia.  Star  M 
iiilirialj  1,  riiliiiiilHiii  iliil ml  r  ¥  iMiiMlHaM 


llaj9ylS6i.] 
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MBTEOBOLOGICAL  OBSBBYATIONS  in  the  Saborbs  of  London  for  the  Week  ending  May  6fcli. 


BABOMBnm. 

TasanoifanB. 

Wiad. 

Bala 

ia 
fntthwi 

DATS. 

Air. 

Earth. 

QaVOAL  BXMAUCS. 

Max. 

Mia. 

Max 

Mia. 

1ft  deep. 

2fLdeepi 

Boiu     30 
Men.      1 
ToMi     2 
W«d.      3 
Tlran.  4 
Sat        5 
Sua.       8 

29.985 
29.959 
29.970 
29.972 
29.848 
29.743 
30.004 

29.978 
29.924 
29.940 
29.848 
29.782 
29.650 
29.927 

86 
61 
67 
70 
68 
74 
71 

33 
38 
36 

47 
50 
43 
29 

54 

53 

53i 

53 

544 

55 

56 

53 
52 
81 

53 
83 
5^ 
58 

N.E. 

E. 
8.W. 
S.W. 

8. 

S. 
W. 

.00 
.08 
.00 
.04 
.18 
.04 
•    .01 

Lifht  dondn  aad  flae;  cold  N.E.  wind ;  sharp  frott  towards 
Orereast;  ctoody;  fine;  rain  at  niffht.                [moraiag. 
Cloudy ;  floe ;  wiadr ;  dry  air,  and  line. 
Very  fine,  with  elonda ;  rain  at  night. 
Orercast;  rain;  thowery,  mildataight. 
Very  fine  thromthont. 

Very  iiae ;  low  white  elood,  and  deep  blue  sky  in  iaterrala ; 

[Teryflne;  alight  fhMl  at  aight. 

• 

Mean 

29.924 

29.863        66.71 

37.85   I     64.14 

83.21 

*••••• 

0.35 

POULTRT,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GHBOKICLE. 


APPEECIATING  CHICKENS'  MEEITS. 

It  is  among  the  great  charms  of  our  pursuit  that  it 
brings  us  in  contact  with  many  very  amiable  and  excellent 
men — members  of  the  clergy.  We  were  lately  talking  to 
one  who  said  he  has  certain  sermons  he  always  preaches  at 
certain  times  of  the  year,  and  when  some  of  his  hearers  tell 
him  the  sermon  is  an  old  acquaintance  he  asks  them  if 
they  have  acted  up  to  its  requirements,  or  if  they  have 
derived  all  possible  benefit  from  it.  We  are  somewhat  in  a 
similar  position :  there  are  subjects  that  belong  to  seasons, 
and  this  is  one  of  them.  Letters  come  in  upon  us,  asking 
how  soon  an  accurate  judgment  may  be  formed  as  to  the 
merits  of  chickens,  and  suggesting  the  obligation  that  would 
be  conferred  by  us  on  amateurs  if  we  published  some  papers 
on  the  subject.  We  have  done  so  every  year  and  we  do  so 
again. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  look  for  perfection,  and  if  all  faulty 
chickens  are  to  be  drafted  you  may  make  a  clean  sweep,  bat 
there  are  deformities  and  deficiences  that  say  plainly  the 
suljects  of  them  are  fit  only  for  the  market  and  table. 
Have  no   mercy   upon   them.      That  which   is   sickly  or 
deformed  always  seems  to  have  a  claim  on  the  sympathy  of 
those  who  are  in  a  position  to  protect  it,  and  the  crooked 
chicken,  or  the  poor  little  darling  of  the  brood,  are  sure  to 
have  protectors  among  the  ladies  of  the  family.    We  have 
known  a  crooked  tail  to  save  the  life  of  a  chicken,  and  the 
greatest  favourite  we  ever  saw  was  one  that  had  a  habit 
of  carrying  its  head  as  though  it  were  continually  looking 
round  a  corner.  It  is  useless  to  save  such  ft-wimitlf,   Chickens 
sell  well  at  this  time  of  the  year — fatten  them  and  send 
them  to  market,  or,  if  you  prefer,  eat  them.    Nothing  is 
nicer  than  a  spring  chicken.    It  is  of  no  earthly  use  to  sup- 
pose they  will  die.    Such  creatures  seem  to  be  endowed  with 
longevity.   Bats  wo*n't  kill  them ;  if  there  is  an  incursion  of 
th€»se  pests  into  the  poultry-house  they  ^ways  take  the  best. 
Thieves  wo*n*t  steal  them — in  fact  the  only  use  these  poor 
"  creturs  "  can  be  is  to  prove  a  robbery.    They  form  a  link 
in  evidence.  It  is  hard  to  swear  to  a  fowl  picked  and  trussed 
trith  the  head  cut  off,  but  easy  when  there  is  a  particular 
foot,  or  a  crossed  bill,  or  a  crooked  taiL    The  pest  of  the 
aeighbourhood  in  a  lonely  parish  was  brought  to  jostioe  by 
>ne  of  these  "  cripples."     He  was  the  planner  of  oil  the 
•cost  robberies,  and  the  receiver  of  the  goods.    His  instmc- 
aons  were  never  to  bring  away  a  pet  or  a  cripple,  but  they 
lid  once;   they  brought  away  a  screaming,  flying,  very 
lump-backed  Hamburgh  hen.    Every  one  knows  how  th^ 
icream.    She  was  taken  with  a  lot  of  dioice  Dorkings  that 
vere  in  the  house.    The  receiver  broke  out  into  a  passion 
vhen  he  saw  her,  and  while  abusing  the  thieves  and  trying 
o  kill  her  let  her  get  away.    She  became  a  second  edition 
if  Bill  Sykes's  dog  in  more  senses  than  one ;  she  was  a 
neans  of  conviction  and  recognition,  and  she  wonld  neither 
)e  caught  nor  killed.    No  amount  of  food  would  tempt  her 
lown,  but,  like  a  feathered  Cassandra,  she  sat  on  hi|^  and 
nophesied  woe,  which  most  assuredly  came.    Through  her 
he  man  wis  taken,  and  is  now  ei^oyinff  penal  servitnde. 
U  the  thief  and  the  receiver  were  leaving  the  dock,  the 
fttter  soothed  his  wounded  spirit  by  saying,  ''This  comes  of 
Mople  savini?  pete." 
goQiwtoed  Porkhig^,  ftre^toed  Hambmrghe,  crooked-oombed 


Cochins,  eccentric  chickens  of  every  kind  should  now  pass 
into  food  or  market.    "  Well,  but,"  says  one,  "  they  are  such 
little  things."    Granted.    Then  it  becomes  a  matter  of  cal- 
culation whether  they  will  pay  for  the  food  they  consume. 
If  that  is  not  likely,  eat  them.   "But  they  are  so  small;"  then 
make  four  do  the  duty  of  two.   Eschew  the  curse  of  ordinazy 
English  cookery,  the  plain  roast  and  boil,  and  make  what 
some  people  caU  "  a  mess."    Many  who,  in  what  we  Hamp- 
shire people  call  '*  pig-kiUing  time,"  when  like  "  Bomford 
Facey,"  "  we  live  well,"  can  enter  into  the  merits  of  "liver 
and  crow,"  or  fried  "griskin,"  or  "lean  meats,"  at  other  times 
eat  veal  and  bacon,  and  never  dream  of  frying  these  little 
chickens.    They  hate  cookery.    Well,  let  us  teach  them  a 
little  of  it.   It  is  of  no  use  to  tr}' to  fry  them  whole.   Let  them 
form  part  of  a  dish ;  but  how  to  cut  them  up,  they  are  all 
joints  and  bones.    A  very  clever  writer  on  cookery  says,  "  If 
you  do  not  please  the  eye,  you  will  not  please  the  palate." 
He  is  right.    We  dare  say  some  of  our  readers  know  the 
feeling  when  reading  of  a  terrible  surgical  operation,  or  an . 
accident,  or  something  of  the  sort,  there  is  a  shudder  begms 
at  the  extremities,  and  runs  chilling  up  to  the  head.     We 
felt  something  of  the  sort,  when  in  our  poultry  e^eriences 
we  visited  a  kitchen  to  view  the  operation  we  are  advising. 
Our  evening's  conversation  had  been  pretty  much  in  the 
style  of  our  present  writing,  and  our  fair  hostess,  while 
listening  to  our  instructions,  constantly  repeated  to  her 
"  other  moiety,"  "  Now,  mind  you  recollect.  Prank."    After 
breakfast  the  good  laiy  left  the  room,  and  "  signalled  her 
consort,"  who  directly  asked  to  be  excused,  and  followed,  we 
fancied,  rather  reluctantly.    We  make  it  a  rule  to  g^  awaj 
from  loud  voices,  but  we  are  attracted  by  a  meny,  cheezy, 
and  ringing  laugh.    We  heard  such,  and  after  a  time  we 
went  to  it,  and  found  an  unhappy  chicken  on  the  board.    It 
had  suffered  we  know  not  how  many  incisions  in  the  endea- 
vour to  carry  out  our  instructions.    The  lady  very  wisely 
had  given  up  the  task  to  her  husband,  who  after  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  cut  crosswise  through  the  breast  gave  an  tkwfal 
chop  just  as  we  entered  and  certainly  divided  it,  but  in  such 
a  style  as  justified  his  wife's  laughter,  and  gave  us  the 
chilUng  shudder  we  were  speaking  of.     We  do  not  believe  a 
husband  ever  likes  to  be  laughed  at  by  his  wife,  and,  i^ere- 
fore,  it  was  with  something  of  vexation  he  said,  "  There, 
that  looks  tempting,  certainly."    His  wife  said  sometlung 
about  being  cut  to  pieces  by  a  railway  train,  and  to  prevent 
a  continuance,  we  volunteered  again  to  describe  the  whole 
process,  as  follows : — First,  draw  the  chicken,  take  a  sharp 
knife  and  divide  the  merrythought  in  the  centre,  then  cut 
from  the  point  of  the  breastbone  straight  along  towards  the 
neck,  keeping  the  edge  of  the  knife  against  the  bone  that 
no  meat  remain  on  it.    When  it  has  reached  the  end  of  1^ 
breast  let  the  knife  keep  along  the  bone  till  it  reaohee  the 
joint  of  the  wing,  which  must  be  divided.    Detach  the  onder 
part  of  the  breast  by  cutting  it  from  the  bone  with  the  point 
of  the  knife,  and  you  will  have  that  which  is  termed  a 
"  fillet"    There  is  one,  of  course,  on  each  side  of  the  breast. 
Out  the  legs  off  at  the  knuckle ;  then  take  off  thigh  and 
drumstick,  which  you  will  divide.    You  have  now  the  side 
bones  to  remove.    Then  cut  the  carcase  in  half  lengthways  ; 
divide  the  back  just  below  the  oyster-pieces,  and  with  a 
broad  heavy  knife  or  chopper  flatten  both  pieces.    Try  two 
or  three  little  chickens  fried  in  this  way,  with  some  thin 
■lioes  of  cheriy-ccdonred  baoon,  and  we  promise  you  a  good 
dish.    Some  good  judges,  who  like  flavour,  fry  a  tew  azomiatio 
horbe  with  them.    Do  not  forget  the  neok,  ginazd,  lifw. 
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heart,  legs,  and  breastbones — tbey  considerably  belp  tbe 
ffravy  to  serve  with  it.  We  have  wandered  till  we  most 
defer  fatnre  remarks  and  advice. 


EEAEING  POULTEY  IN  A  CONFINED  SPACE. 

Hayikq  read  the  several  papers  upon  "Poultry-keeping 
from  a  Commercial  Point  of  View,"  and  finding  they  nave 
ceased,  I  beg  to  submit  a  few  hints  for  the  benefit  of  your 
readers,  prompted  by  the  perfectly  theoretical  style  of  tiiose 
papers. 

before  our  friends  go  too  deeply  into  the  speculation,  let 
UB  question  the  most  reasonable  plan  for  keeping  poiUtry 
firom  a  "  truly  commercial  point  of  view,"  and  I  think  wo 
shall  come  to  the  conclusion  that  poultry  may  be  kept  with 
a  much  more  commercial  and  business-like  aspect  in  every 
home  than  is  generally  believed,  and  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  a  million  eggs  per  day  would  not  have  to  be  im- 
ported into  this  country.  We  need  but  to  make  it  more  uni- 
versally known  that  poultry  can  be  kept  with  profit  in  veiy 
limited  spaces,  and  in  London  as  well  as  the  country,  and 
show  the  public  that  by  judicious  care  and  feeding  fowls  will 
positively  thrive  well  and  lay  just  as  many  eggs  as  the  very 
best  yaids  in  the  country  can  boast  of,  and  by  so  doing 
induce  a  thousand  persons  to  keep  fowls  where  only  one 
person  has  hitherto  done  so.  This,  I  maintain,  is  one  way, 
and  a  certain,  practical  way,  of  keepinc:  poultry  from  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  and  by  which  the  whole  community 
would  benefit. 


will  form  their  best  meal,  most  nutritious,  most  economical, 
and  most  conducive  to  egg-producing ;  aiid  if  these  mate- 
rials should  happen  to  mix  a  little  too  thin,  add  some  hadej 
meal,  but  this  expense  all  must  try  to  avoid.  The  ooo- 
sistence  should  be  such  as,  when  thrusting  the  hand  in,  tiie 
mixture  will  not  moisten  and  stick  to  the  fingers.  All  egg- 
shells and  other  shells  should  be  burnt  in  the  fire,  and  when 
the  ashes  are  sifted  and  the  refuse  thrown  to  the  fowls  they 
will  pick  out  every  minute  particle  of  shelL  Tlua  will  asaiBt 
them  in  the  formation  of  egg-shells,  and  materially  help, 
with  other  limey  particles  wluch  most  be  mixed  in  the  dut, 
in  keeping  them  in  good  condition. 

There  is  a  small  point  in  this  method  which  Bhonld  not 
be  overlooked — I  mean  the  sifting  of  cinders.  In  erery 
house  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  ash  made,  and 
some  coals  make  much  more  than  others,  but  it  is  not  m 
every  house  that  you  find  a  cinder-sifting  box.  If  it  ib 
insisted  on,  as  an  important  duty  on  the  part  of  the  aernati, 
always  to  sift  the  cinders  collected  every  morning  when 
clearing  out  the  fireplaces,  to  throw  the  dust  to  the  fowls, 
for  which  they  will  show  signs  of  thankftilness,  and  take 
back  to  the  house  the  large  cinders  fox  use,  a  visible  redac- 
tion in  the  coal  account  mUl  be  perceptible  in  many  familiea, 
which  must  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  fowla^  acoonnt. 
By  adopting  such  a  practice  a  dust-bin  will  not  be  required ; 
a  refuse  comer  may,  for  the  purpose  of  storing  the  manure 
for  the  flowers,  if  there  is  a  garden ;  or  if  a  yard,  a  comer 
is  required  also  for  broken  crockery,  &c.,  and  for  Mding  the 
manure. 

How  often  has  the  question  been  put,  and  answered  by 
people  themselves  in  the  same  breath,  "  My  fowls  need  to 


There  are  very  few  houses  in  or  out  of  London  but  what  _     _ 
have  tolerable-sized  yards,  or  pieces  of  ground  sometimes  .  do  well ;  now  they  seem  sickened,  degenerate  in  size,  weak 
called  gardens.    If  the  sunny  side  of  the  smallest  of  these    in  productive  powers.      Is  it,*'    they  ask,    "  because  the 


plots  were  parted  off,  and  a  neat  but  inexpensive  dry  roost 
,and  run  made  for  only  a  few  birds — that  is  to  say,  no  more 
kept  than  would  be  required  for  eggs,  and  no  cock  allowed 


ground  is  tainted  by  them?"  This,  I  assure  my  iriendB, 
is  one  of  the  principal  answers  to  my  queries  why  fowls 
should  not  thrive  in  largo  numbers.     The  earth  becomes 


if  there  were  only  one  house  and  run,  as  breeding  would  \  tainted  by  them;  they  sicken  of  their  runs;  they  sicken 
be  of  course  quite  out  of  character  in  such  a  case — further,  amongst  themselves,  disease  surely  creeps  in,  and  they 
if  the  family  were  taught  to  feed,  but  not  fatten,  tho  fowls  droop  and  die ;  and  poultry  will  not  thrive  well  upon  that 
thrice  each  day  (and  less  if  they  did  not  pick  up  every  groin  ;  plot  for  at  least  two  years.  It  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt 
thrown  to  them,  one  meal  being  saved  from  tho  house  |  that  no  such  a  farm  as  M.  Sera's  or  any  other  man's  poultry 
scraps  properly  cooked,  and  that  meal  prepared  overnight,  ;  establishment  ever  existed,  or  does  now  exist,  where  chickens 
so  that  the  scrap-meals  might  be  all  used  up  before  any  are  hatched  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thoosanda,  and  then- 
thing  which  had  to  bo  purchased  were  given  to  them),  '  sands  of  hens  are  kept  for  laying  eggs  in  one  or  on  one 
this,  I  say  and  maintain,  would  be  the  surest  way  to  pro-  ,  estate  only ;  and  the  horse-feeding  system  was  no  greater 
core  a  poultry  company  upon  a  truly  commercisd  system  |  ruse  than  any  other  part  of  the  plan  once  set  forth.  My 
in  every  home,  with  but  very  limited  liabilities  and  very  I  opinion  of  it  was  that  the  whole  production  waa  a  mere  idea 
limited  expenses.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  found  numbers  I  which  the  promoter  thought  a  novel  one,  and  he  would  just 
of  persons  commence  keeping  poultry  and  give  up  very  '  startle  the  nations  with  it,  and  pat  it  down  as  a  {>onul)ide 
qoiddy  in  disgust,  declaring  t)iat  each  egg  cost  something  ,  affair  in  black  and  white.  I  should  say  he  was  most  likely 
like  JU. ;  but  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  aidd,  that  I  have  |  one  of  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Horse-eaters  (Hippo- 

Frevented  several  from  giving  up  who  were  about  doing  so.  '  phagist),  not  very  well  pleased  with  his  meal,  so  he  enter- 
always  found  tho  causes  as  nearly  as  possible  alike — that    tained  a  new  idea  of  disposing  of  t^e  remnants  of  their 
the  birds  were  not  ]ooke<l  after  often  enough  by  the  family    feasts. 


themselves.    They  were  left  to  servants  to  feed  them,  who 
threw  down  bowlsful  of  food,  which  became  trodden  under 
foot  and  wasted.    The  fowls  cither  became  so  fat  that  they 
seldom,  if  ever,  laid  an  egg,  or  else  they  sickened ;  and  as  for 
cleaning,  this  seldom  or  never  occurred  until  the  filth  accu- 
mulated to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  a  nuisance.    As  for 
dust,  gravel,  old  mortar  rubbish,  the  fine-ash  sifbings  from 
the  cinders — these  sanitary  additions  were  never  thought  of, 
and  often  not  understood.    Of  course,  if  some  of  these  people 
had  an  egg  it  was  generally  without  a  shell ;  an  occasional 
sudden  death  occurred  amongst  the  hens  through  over- 
feeding, and,  of  course,  all  helped  to  deter  families  from 
more  generally  keeping  them.      Then,  again,  with  their 
feeding,  the  green  meat  was  not  attended  to.    To  economise 
\he  greens,  which  every  family  can  obtain  more  or  less  plen- 
tifolly,  the  proper  plan  is  to  pull  off  tho  leafy  portions  from 
the  stems  or  thick  parts,  and  give  the  fowls  as  much  as 
they  will  eat ;  tho  remainder,  together  with  tho  stems  and 
edible  portions  of  the  ntumps,  should  be  chopped  up  to  about 
the  size  of  peas,  and  mixed  with  their  prepared  scrap-meal. 
By  scraps  I  mean  rofuse  pieces  of  meat  (after  the  bones 
have  been  well  scraped,  givo  them  to  the  fowls  to  polish, 
which  they  will  do  moat  cleverly),  every  crumb  of  bread, 
*md  potato-peelings,   which  must  be  cooked.     Tho  meat, 
whether  fat,  skin,  giistle,  or  lean,  may  be  either  raw  or 


In  conclusion,  I  must  add  that  I  believe  the  plan  adopted 
in  France  for  producing  such  large  quantities  is  aimilar 
to  the  plan  I  have  proposed  to  a  certain  extent— that 
there  and  in  other  coun&ies  greater  numbers  of  separate 
families  keep  poultry ;  and  that  which  tends  to  their  soc- 
cess  is,  that  as  they  find  the  poultry  help  them  to  live, 
they  attend  to  them  systematically;  and  l^ose  peraoas 
we  call  higglers  go  round  regularly  and  collect  the  egg9 
from  them ;  these,  again,  frequently  sell  the  egg^  to  a 
factor,  who  is  the  exporter.  This  I  can  fully  believe  is  the 
truly  great  poultry  principle  adopted  in  France  and  other 
countries. 

With  regard  to  the  accounts  of  the  hatching  and  rearing 
of  chickens  by  millions  in  Egypt  by  the  Bermeans,  I  believe 
fully  in  those  accounts,  but  we  are  not  in  fhll  poaaession  of 
all  the  facts  in  connection  with  their  prooeedinga.  I  cannot 
believe  any  one,  nor  one  hundred,  farms  ever  reared  chickens 
artificially  in  any  such  quantities ;  so  that  I  satisfy  myaelt 
and  I  think  many  of  your  readers  will  do  the  same,  hs 
believing  that  as  the  hatching  of  them  by  milliona  cannot 
be  disputed,  we  must  conclude  that  numbera  of  llazmers  and 
families  came  to  these  "nuunals,"  as  they  were  tennedt 
and  purchased  them,  and  brought  them  m  aa  beat  thflf 
could  with  the  means  they  had  at  their  (uapoaaL  Their 
climate  was  pure,  and  in  every  way  calculated  to  aialit 


XK)V'»d-  no  im^tto''  whioh.    The  whnU  <^f  ^her^  being  mixed  i  them  in  rearing  their  birds  axtificiMly,     Thej  were  good 
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growers  of  gndn,  and  no  donbt  pa£d  great  individtial  atten-! 
ttott  to  IMr  ftodiBg.--Oxa>  Fool 

[We  hare  omitted  aU  j<m  wrote  about  tlie  proposed  Com- 
pany.   There  is  no  need  "'  thrioe  to  slay  tlie  slain."] 


PIGEON  BREATHING  WITH  DIFFICULTT. 

FiBSTLT.   SpaiBiah  liqii<»ice  dissolved  in  their  drinking 
I  have  foand  to  core  oage  birds,  and  no  doubt  it 


waler 

would  assist  the  Tumbler  cook. 
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Secondly.  I  had  a  red  mottled  Air-Tumbler  cook  which  was 
taken  very  ill  last  year,  being  affected  with  a  sort  of  asthma 
and  sore  throat.  I  gave  him  pills  containing  1  grain  calomel 
and  l-12th  of  a  grain  tartar  emetic — one  daily  for  two  or 
three- days— after  which  boluses  of  cod-liver  oil  and  flour, 
and  he  speedily  recovered. 

Lastly.  I  read  lately  in  the  German  poultry  papers  that 
baoon  cut  in  small  worm-like  shreds  and  rolled  m  antimony 
was  a  sure  cure  for  such  diseases  in  chickens,  no  water  to 
be  given  for  three  hours  afterwards. 

fn*e  above  is  all  the  information  I  can  give;  it  is  only 
necessary  for  me  to  say  that  antimony  is  a  poison,  and  I 
believe  Canaries  have  died  from  drinking  water  in  which 
3  grains  were  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  the  water. — B.  P. 
Bbkkt. 


birds  and  Pied,  the  one  valued  for  their  near  resemblaiioe  to 
the  Canary,  the  other  fbr  the  regularity  of  thehr  marldiig. 
Linnet  Hules  are  also  noticed,  but  other  mules  and  sandey 
other  breeds  are  not,  we  gather  firom  a  conduding  note, 
because  "they  do  not  appear  to  find  much  fiLVOur"  fn, 
Derby. 

This  Society  holds  a  yearly  exhibition,  but  it  seema  to  be 
confined  to  the  town  and  oounty  of  Derby. 

"  No  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  judges  shall  be 
entertained  upon  any  grounds  whatever." 

Prizes  are  also  awuded  for  other  British  and  FocoKgn 
birds. 

The  book  concludes  with  a  few  good  hints,  but  we  can- 
not quite  coincide  with  tiie  last,  that  cats  are  not  to  be 
trusted ;  we  can  only  say  for  ours  that  we  can  trust  thcsn, 
and  though  constantly  among  the  birds  they  have  never 
betrayed  their  trust.  They  are  valuable  in  destroyin^^  mice, 
and  also  in  keeping  off  stray  cats  which  have  not  received  a 
good  education.  We  hope  that  this  Society  will  take  a 
more  liberal  view  of  the  &ncy  generally  and  relax  a  fbw  of 
their  stringent  laws. 


THE  DEEBY  CANAEY  AND  OENITHOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY. 

W«  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  "  Handbook  of 
the  Eules  and  Regulations  of  tne  Derby  Canary  and 
Ornithological  Society,  for  Promoting  Improvement  in  the 
Breeds  of  Canaries  and  other  Fancy  Cage  Birds/'  and  which 
also  contains  the  standard  propeities  by  which  the  choice 
breeds  of  Canaries  and  Mule  birds  are  there  judged. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Barnesby,  of  Abbey  Street,  Derby,  in  his  preface 
gives  a  cheering  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this 
Society,  which  appears  to  be  now  in  a  flourishing  state.  The 
book  contains  a  long  list  of  rules  and  regulations,  forty-one 
in  number ;  but  as  Eule  8  declares,  that  "No  person  is 
admitted  as  a  member  of  this  Society  unless  residing  in  the 
county  or  borough  of  Derby,"  these  rules  can  have  little 
interest  for  the  general  reader.  We  can  only  express  a 
regret  at  this  cxclusiveness  in  these  days  of  railroads  and 


EEGICIDE  AMONG  BEES—HIVES  DESEETED. 

SiKcs  I  last  wrote  in  reference  to  bees  killing  queens  of 
other  hives,  I  have  met  with  several  instonoes  of  it,  which  I 
will  relate. 

The  first  was  a  hive  to  which  some  bees  were  presented 
that  were  benumbed  with  cold,  they  went  in  readi]^,  bat 
next  morning  the  queen  was  thrown  out.  not  dead  but  auite 
lively  and  able  to  fly.  The  commotion  shewed  distinct^  to 
whidi  hive  she  belonged,  and  when  returned  she  was  gladly 
received.  Wlule  holding  the  hive  in  my  hands  in  order  to 
witness  the  result,  I  could  distinctly  see  the  motions  of  the 
bees,  and  while  most  of  them  paid  homage  to  her,  who  was  by 
this  time  a  mother,  there  was  one  bee  more  restless  than  the 
rest  which  shqwed  signs  of  great  uneasiness,  and  it  at  one 
moment  darted  at  her  and  would  have  killed  her  had  I  not 
prevented  it.  I  am  pretty  certain  that  it  was  one  of  the 
bees  I  had  presented  to  the  hive  the  evening  before. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  stock  which  lost  its  queen 
under  the  following  circumstances.  While  manipulating  a 
hive  and  taking  some  bees  from  it  to  add  to  a  weak  Ligurian 
colony,  I  saw  two  of  the  bees  cuter  another  hive,  and  in  half 
an  hour  these  two  bees  and  the  queon  were  thrown  out  dead. 

The  third  case  was  similar  to  one  which  I  mentioned  some 


the  general  diffusion  of  the  Canary  fancy.     We  cannot  help 

expressing    a  regret    that  the    Derby   committee    should  j  time  since,  and  was  that  of  a  strong  black  hive  from  which 

consider  it  necessary  to  be  so  strict  with  their  members,  since    I  took  some  bees  to  add  to  another  weak  artificial  hive  of 


the  London  Fancy  Canary  Club  have  found  it  obligatory 
to  go  with  the  times,  and  adopt  a  more  liberal  code. 

The  standard  of  properties,  which  is  of  much  more  interest 
to  the  general  breeder,  is  on  the  whole  good ;  yet  tho  arrange- 
ment of  the  points,  as  1,  2,  or  3,  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  value  of  these  points  as  set  forth  in  their  accompanying 
e^lanation. 

The  properties  for  Belgian  Canaries  are  exclusively  for 
the  Hooped  or  Bowed  fimcy,  a  variety  which  strikes  the 
novice  by  its  ugliness ;  lindeed,  this  fancy,  like  many  others, 
is  one  of  cultivation.  We  do  not  perceive  the  necessity  of 
distinct  classes  for  Marked,  or  Ticked,  and  Variegated 
Belgians.  AVould  it  not  be  better  to  have  one  standa^  for 
the  best-marked  Pied  Belgians  ?  It  must  also  be  regretted 
tliat  no  class  or  standard  of  properties  is  given  for  that 
magnificent  breed  the  Erect  Belgian  or,  as  some  call  them, 
Dutch  birds.  We  think  the  same  may  be  said  of  dividing 
the  Marked  and  Variegated  Norwich  birds  as  of  the 
Belgians,  but  wo  conclude  these  are  local  fancies  and 
distinctions  not  recognised  by  fanciers  in  other  parts,  though 
we  have  seen  the  same  division  of  colour  at  other  shows, 
but  could  not  regard  it  with  favour. 

The  rules  for  London  Fancy  birds  arc  the  same  as  those  of 
the  London  Club,  and  they  will  do  well  to  adhere  to  Eules 
8  and  9,  "  Legs  for  blackness,"  "  Flue  for  blackness."  The 
points  for  Lizards  are  well  given.  The  Coppy  or  Crested 
Belgians  have,  as  stated,  "  considerable  grace."  Mongrels 
we  have  no  liking  for,  they  are  never  satisfactory  to  the  true 
fiEmcier,  though  Cinnamon,  Grass  Green,  and  regular  Pieds 
are  often  very  handsome  and  worthy  of  more  attention. 
Wo  think  Goldfinch  Mules  should  be  divided  into  Clear 


Ligurians.  Although  I  saw  the  queen  when  the  crown-board 
was  removed,  yet  ere  I  laid  it  down  she  had  disappeared, 
and  after  examining  every  comb  I  failed  to  find  her.  The 
day  was  warm,  and  by  reason  of  the  delay  the  smell  was  at- 
tracting robbers.  At  length  I  found  her  in  a  comer  of  the 
hive  surrounded  by  a  few  bees.  At  the  moment  I  was  about 
to  seize  her  a  strange  bee  darted  furiously  at  her  when  I  had 
jn?t  caught  her,  and  so  intent  was  it  on  getting  at  her  that 
it  followed  my  hand,  attempted  an  entrance,  and  nearly 
effected  it,  having  hold  of  the  queen  by  the  wing,  and  actu- 
ally stung  my  hand  instead  of  her.  I  would,  therefore, 
caution  all  apiarians  while  manipulating  with  bees  which 
have  a  queen  to  try  and  prevent*  their  entering  other  hives, 
as  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  strange  bees  will  kill  queens. 
Still  while  advancing  this  doctrine,  I  do  not  deny  the  £EU!t  of 
regicidaJ  attacks,  although  I  have  never  witnessed  them; 
but  this  I  know,  that  I  have  seen  queens  imprisoned  by  their 
own  sabjects  when  strange  bees  were  admitted  into  thair 
hives. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  I  noticed  a  commotion  at  one  of  my 
Ligurian  hives,  and  found  the  queen  lying  before  the  hive ; 
I  raised  her  and  placed  her  at  tho  mouth,  when  she  entered 
reluctantly,  and  in  a  few  seconds  I  was  astonished  at  the 
great  number  of  bees  entering ;  they  had  deserted  and  were 
returning.  I  thought  the  cause  was  their  being  few  in  num- 
bers ;  and  knowing  tho  value  of  a  Ligurian  queen  I  did  not 
wish  to  lose  her,  I  therefore  took  about  5000  bees  from  a 
strong  swarm  of  blacks  and  added  to  them.  The  Sunday 
following  being  a  fine  day  they  took  wing  again,  and  I  was 
just  in  time  to  see  the  queen  dejvirt,  but  was  too  late  to 
catch  her,  althongh  she  was  the  last  to  come  out.    Th^ 
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entered  a  hiye  at  lome  distance  and  were  all  killed.  There 
were  upwards  of  16  lbs.  of  honej^and  all  in  new  oombe.  The 
on^  remarkable  feature  was  the  oonfosed  manner  in  which 
the  ^ggs  were  deposited  in  the  o^,  there  being  from  two 
to  foar  in  each  celL 

Another  case  of  partial  desertion  was  a  Ligorian  hive 
which  was  strengthened  with  black  bees  four  weeks  pre- 
▼ions^.  Sunday  the  16th  of  April  being  another  fine  day, 
the  whole  of  tho  Ligorians  fled  and  left  their  fertile  qneen 
with  her  black  suljeots.  The  Ligorians  tried  to  enter  a  yearr 
tittong  odony  of  black  bees  a  qnitfter  of  a  mile  off,  bat  were  aU 
killea.  It  appears  to  me  that  whenever  the  bees  are  nnable  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  qneen  they  fly  off,  as  I  never  knew 
a  strong  colony  desert  its  hive.'.whilst  I  have  seen  a  weak 
one  witii  a  barren  queen  remain  till  the  bees  had  dwindled 
away  and  only  the  queen  was  left;  but  whether  this  partial 
desertion  was  from  that  cause  or  for  the  purpose  of  robbing 
I  know  not,  but,  perhaps,  Mr.  Woodbury,  will  say  to  what 
extent  the  Ligurians  are  inclined  to  rob  or  change  hives,  as 
I  remember  &  mentioning  something  of  the  land.  By  so 
doing  he  will  fiAvour  more  thim — A  LANASKSHnui  Bsk- 


[The  occurrence  referred  to  by  my  Lanarkshire  oo-tem- 
poraxy  took  place  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1868,  and  was  related 
byme  in  "  our  Journal "  of  the  12th  of  the  following  month 
(May),  in  that  year.  It  consisted  of  the  entire  desertion  of 
the  bees  of  a  Ligarian  stock,  attracted  by  what  the  Germans 
call  the  "  swarm-tune,"  set  up  by  a  very  powerful  colony  of 
black  bees  when  released  from  confinement  after  a  long 
journ^,  and  placed  in  too  dose  proximity  to  the  Ligurians. 
This  desertion  was,  however,  speedily  and  completely  re- 
medied by  causing  the  two  stocks  to  change  places.  It  is 
tme  that  the  Italians  share  tiie  pilfering  propensity,  at 
least  equally  with  their  dark  brethren,  but  I  have  never 
found  them  at  all  prone  to  desert  their  hives.  In  tsuot,  most 
of  the  circomslances  above  related  are  quite  unparalleled 
in  my  experience,  and  I  trust  my  Lanarkshire  friend  will 
forgive  me  for  hinting,  that  they  seem  to  me  almost  to 
lavour  the  suspidon  of  what  may  be  termed  over-manipu- 
fiition  on  his  part.  I  hope  ere  long  to  have  the  opportuni^ 
of  redeeming  my  promise  of  considering  what  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  others  on  the  subject  of  regidde  among  bees. — 
A  Dkvonbhibs  Bsi-kibpxb.] 


MAKING  AN  ARTIFICIAL  SWAEM. 

I  WISH  to  make  an  artificial  swarm  from  a  common  straw 
stock  hive  which  is  very  full  of  bees,  many  clustered  on  the 
outside.  Under  these  circumstances  I  would  perform  the 
operation  at  once,  but  for  the  condition  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Woodbuiy,  that  drones  should  have  made  their  appearance 
jirior  to  the  swarm  being  driven. 

May  I  ask,  if  it  be  intended  that  it  is  only  advisable  that 
there  should  be  drones  in  the  swarm,  or  whether  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  ?  After  the  swarm  shall  have  been  driven, 
would  it  be  a  favourable  opportunity  te  introduce  a  fertile 
Ligurian  queen,  and  can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  purchase 
one? 

I  weighed  my  six  stocks  on  the  4th  ult.,  the  weight  was 
126  lbs.  gross,  or  about  90  lbs.  for  the  contents  of  the  hives. 
The  loss  in  weight  since  the  3rd  of  December,  1864,  a  period 
of  four  months,  averaged  only  6^  lbs.  per  hive. — ^M.  S. 

[The  presence  of  drones  in  an  artificial  swarm  is  not 
essential  te  its  success,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  fecundation  of  the  young  queen  that  drones  should 
exist  in  considerable  numbers  either  in  the  parent  stock  or 
in  some  of  the  neighbouring  colonies  within,  say,  a  fortnight 
after  the  operation.  There  would,  we  think,  be  a  better 
chance  of  success  if  the  introduction  of  a  Ligurian  queen 
were  delayed  two  or  three  days  after  the  formation  of  the 
swarm,  but  we  do  not  know  where  you  can  procure  one.] 


Eablt  Swarms. — A  fine  tep  swarm  of  healthy  bees  was 
.hrown  off  a  last  season's  swarm  at  ToUamill,  Inverkeithing, 
,a  the  16th  of  April.  It  belonged  te  Mr.  Henry  Marr  of 
hat  place.  A  hive  at  Westhall  (hardens,  Oyne,  threw  off  a 
ine  n^arm  on  Satiir^«v,  Apri^  ?2p''. — (^^nfthire  Jaurndl,) 


VEBY  WEAK  STOCKS. 

Two  hives,  Nos.  1  and  9  are  both  eztremebr  weak.  Rwa 
No.  9  are  thrown  out  numbers  of  dead  diones»  M^io 
increase  of  the  other  bees.  Would  you  unite  them P  Ido 
not  think  there  is  half  a  pint  of  bees  in  dther. 

[No.9  has  probably  a  drone-breeding  queen,  whkh  ahoiild 
be  got  rid  of  before  uniting.  If  this  cannot  be  done  we 
should  dispose  of  the  drone-&eeder  and  the  remaining  beet 
together  by  means  of  sulphur,  appropriating  ^^_^^^Jf^ 
their  oontente  to  such  purpose  as  they  may  prove  best 
adapted  for.  No.  1  may  in  this  case  be  best  reitofedte 
prosperity  by  the  addition  of  a  small  swarm.] 


OUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

Povunr  S«owi.— «•  A  Hambarfh  Shower**  eo«p1aiiii  that  be  «■«{ 
know  of  the  Wharfedale  Bxhlbltkm.  or  be  womld  eertainlT  hMintamm 
there.  ThU  U  not  the  flwt  letter  upon  eoeh  emtaione ;  but  If  CuMiiltfiiM 
will  not  ftdrertlM  In  onr  oolamu,  and  eend  the  neeeMsry  rteluiiiflrai  we 
eennot  Mve  oar  reeden  from  sneh  dlMpfKilBtmente. 

DuCTCs  {Comtant  Bsaitr,  Nant¥)Uk),—lt  by  eayiaf  ?»«.**5?.*!S^C!i 
in  a  Urge  pond,'*  yon  mean  that  they  ileep  there  at  night,  it  wiU  do  tboe 
no  ha  nn. 

Gooei  Eoos  UKrisriLtt  ( W.  a ).— We  do  not  know  how  y»V«"5*f5 
the  three  fertile  tKf,  bat  yonr  gardener  ia  right.  If  the  tab  la  deep  a 
may  answer  the  parpoee. 

VAKIOU0  {Old  <8M«eH»er).— Tear  hens  may  rit  In  the  «*■[••  *^J?* 
ehickens  ma«t  be  remored  to  a  drier  and  better  atmoephere  dIreeUy  ntf 
are  hatched.  Hens  become  egg-bonnd  from  a  ferered  etate  of  bodyTM 
remedy  is  to  dip  a  wlnfr  feather  in  oil,  and  to  Inbrieate  the  PMS^f^,™**: 
It  alTords  immediate  relief.  The  symptoms  are— the  hen  walks  wtta  Mr 
tail  on  the  gronnd.  Many  Bantams  are  nneertain  breeders;  the  egf^  y 
mention  are  not  Impresnated.  We  cannot  bellere  any  one  woold  pvp^HT 
spea  the  eggs  be  seUs  for  sitting.  LeaTing  hi^ier  oonslderatfamt  ent  of 
the  qnestlon,  it  woald  be  against  his  intereeU.  Oaneeoeki'ooinDSieqeue 
no  preparation. 

Rbamho  Touwq  PHSAsurrs  (yo»ie«).— Ton  mnet  pot  yoor  yoang  Phit: 


sants  on  a  dry  and  dnsty  spot,  where  they  will  have  plenty  of  mu.  Fssd 
them  on  card,  chopped  egg,  bread  and  milk,  eeoked  mMt.  o^WMjf^ 
Bny  ♦«  Pheesants  and  Pheasantrles,*'  by  Baily»  111,  Mount  StreeU  It  eoste 
by  post,  1«.  \d, 

SwELLiKo  I*  Hnif's  ABDomnr  {F,  <7.).-If  theiweDtag  In  VMetkm  Is Jjt, 
the  frequent  doses  of  e&stor  oil  wiU  remove  It.  If  tt  la  not, itis ntetal 
ease,  and  a  mere  quesUon  of  Ume.  It  often  renlts  firam  e^er^eedUg, 
especUUy  with  meat.  If  it  doee  not  deereesa,  we  edvbe  ye«  to  klU  h«r. 
You  will  find  the  hard  substance  made  up  of  cheesy  st«f^  ■■««^J'«55J? 
produeed  by  a  mixture  of  white  and  yolk  of  eggs.  Lift  her  M  be  »<y* 
meal  and  mashed  potatoes,  with  plenty  of  greoa  food,  eifefllaUy  littMt 
leaves. 

Spawish  Hkns  wim  Buust  Swillimos  (ff.  A).— The  swelling  [■  * 
dreppinff  of  the  crop.  It  is  generally  caused  by  a  rupture  or  a  rManttdn 
of  the  skin ;  at  other  times  by  a  fevered  state  of  body,  whieh  eaaseeinlMM 
thirst,  and  they  drink  till  the  crop  is  unduly  flUed  and  dleteaded.  TIM 
latter  case  can  be  cured  by  eonflnlng  the  birds,  and  giving  ttaa  a  sasaa 
allowance  of  water;  if  mixed  with  vinegar  or  wormwood  ao  musa  «M 
better.  In  the  former  ease  it  Is  incurable.  The  hen  will  go  oa  lsv»tt  •{» 
you  most  make  up  your  mind  to  submit  to  the  eyeeorob  w  the  peMBU  IS 

front. 

Spasish  Hsxs  Balo  (ff.  8.  C),  —Rub  the  bare  pleeea  with  salphnr  oint- 
ment. All  this  is  sometime*  the  work  of  one  hen;  If  that  be  the  easei 
lemore  her.  The  knife  is  not  necessary.  The  feathers  will  eU  grow  agam 
speedily. 

OiDDimcss  iir  A  PioKOir  (J.  X.  J.).— Your  Pigeon  aeema  to  have  Mt 
with  rather  rough  URage.  Tne  twitting  round  of  the  head  would  ae— to 
indicate  that  the  brain  was  affected;  and  not  being  able  to  fly  iBSvaiM 
from  the  same  cause  or  from  injury  to  the  bade.  If  the  scalp  Is  muah  ton 
it  may  be  softened  by  bathing  with  warm  water.  The  edgee  may  thsabe 
drawn  together  by  a  needle  and  thread,  and  the  wound  anointed  ww 
unsalted  butter  or  lard.  Place  her  in  a  quiet  pen  by  herself;  give  a  pm 
containing  one  grain  calomel,  followed  by  a  teaspooaful  of  eastor  oil  x  avsid 
hempseed  or  stimalating  seeds  j  and  put  down  her  throat  daily  thiee  or 
four  pieces  of  morUr  about  the  slae  of  pees.  If  the  twletlng  of  the  hsad 
increases  repeat  the  calomel  and  oil,  and  pull  out  the  tail;  thia  la  grovtag 
will  draw  the  blood  from  the  head.— B.  P.  BanaT. 

Rabbits  (C.  &).— Ivy  leaves  will  not  injure  them. 

EauATUM.— In  the  article  at  p.  352,  **  Hives  with  Entraaees  at  the  Ibp,** 
the  explanatory  line  under  the  woodcut  should  read— ^' a.  Passage  sank  ia 
the  top,  permitting  entrance  to  the  stoeJk-Aies.'* 


LONDON  MARKETS.— May  8. 

POITLTRT. 

Oar  supply  remains  very  small,  and,  but  for  the  unpreeedentedly  email 
demand  of  the  present  season,  prices  would  be  vary  hi^ 


s.  d.     s.  d.' 

Large  Fowls 8  6  to  4    0 

Smaller  do 2  tf  „  S    0 

Chickens 2  0  „  S    S 

Goslings 7  0  „  7    6 

Ducklings  4  0  „  4    6 

Guinea  Fowls   0  0^00 


Grouse 

Partrldgee 

Haras 

Babbits   ». 
Wild  do.... 

PlfMU  M« 


0   • 


a.    d     s.d 

0   0  tet  * 

0 

0 

••eeae*«*»eo    " 


•".    A 


^mm 


M^im.] 
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WKCKLY  CALENDAR. 


•57 

•y 

MIMh 

WMk. 

16 

17 

W 

IS 

Til 

.     19 

F 

M 

8 

SI 

Smv 

22 

M 

uMXH^n,  ms. 


ATcnce  TempenOar* 
LoBdoa. 


SwMi  V^enud  Gtmi  iowtn. 


PanUaa  flovtra. 

Soft  Brome  OriM  flowen. 

Woodroof  flowvn* 

BOOATIOH  SOVDAT. 

Son's  dMliMtion  20"  27'  M. 


Dsj. 
6t.l 
•S^ 
66.S 
•ft.2 
•M 
6«.S 
66.5 


Night 
4t.O 
41.7 
4S.7 
42.1 
42.2 
44.f 
42.1 


M6U1. 

M.6 
22.0 
54.0 
5i.6 
64.2 
22.4 
54.S 


Rata  in 
to* 

IS  jaan. 


16 
15 
17 
IS 
12 
16 
17 


Sob 

ElMt. 


ID.  h. 
8af4 
7 
2 
4 
2 
2 
1 


4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 


Saa 
Seti. 


n*    h. 

44ar7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


45 
47 
48 
50 
21 
52 


Moon  i  Moon 
HisM.       Sets. 


Mooa's 
Age. 


ai«    a.  j  n.    b. 
oMitm.   I  12     9 


16 
44 

IS 

40 

7 

87 


0 
0 
1 
1 


2     23 
2      52 


24  10 
40  11 
after. 
12      2 

2 

4 


21 

c 

24 

35 

26 

27 


Crock  j  TJ-—  1^ 
after   i  xri- 
Son. 


m. 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 


s, 
22 
61 
49 
47 
44 
40 
86 


IM 
127 
182 

129 
140 
141 
142 


fraa  obsermdoaa  taken  Mar  Loo4o«  dwteg  tka  last  thirtv-alght  years,  tlie  aTeraga  day  Umperatare  of  the  week  U  65.9",  and  its  nlgbt 
tampeiatare  42.P  Tha  greatest  heat  vm  80"  on  tka  92nd,  1247;  and  the  lowest  oold,  30*,  on  the  12th  and  19;h,  1854 ;  2Dih,  1853 ;  and  l9th 
and  90th,  1266.    The  greatest  fall  of  rain  was  0.58  Inch. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES  MADE  IN  HOLLAND 

AND  BELGIUM. 

(Concliudedfrom  page  357.) 

A  LEY  has  maintained  that  ererj 
defect  has  its  compensation,  and 
certainly  deafness  had  one  on 
the  12th  of  April,  for  there  were 
two  Frenchmen  in  the  carriage 
with  us  on  that  day  who  never 
ceased  chattering  nonsense  dur- 
ing the  two  hours  of  travelling 
between  Brussels  and  Ghent. 
And,  then,  what  clever  fellows 
have  been  deaf ! — Eitto  and  Sir 
Joshua  Eeynolds  among  the 
past,  and  Professor  ^  audio 
among  the  living.  It  is  almost 
worth  being  deaf  to  be  represented  as  Reynolds  was  at 
the  Royal  Academy  last  year  with  his  trumpet  to  his  ear 
listening  to  the  reconciliations  of  the  dying  Gainsborough. 
Then  the  various  uses  that  the  hearing-trumpet  can  be 
applied  to!  Among  others,  we  remember,  an  old  ladv 
who  delivered  seeds  into  drills  through  its  small  end. 
So  even  deafness  may  be  connected  with  horticulture, 
and  this  brought  us  to  Ghent,  for  we  had  long  desired  to 
make  notes  on  its  two  most  celebrated  nurseries — Van 
Houttc's  and  Verschafiell's. 

M.  Van  Houtte  is  one  of  the  men  of  mark  of  our 
generation — he  has  led  in  more  than  one  successful 
struggle  for  freedom  ;  for  twenty  years  has  he  lectured 
gratuitously  on  horticulture  to  the  young  gardeners  of 
Belgium,  and  during  thoseyears  nearly  88,000  of  them 
have  loon  his  auditors.  The  government  wisely  facili- 
tate their  resort  to  his  lectures,  for  having  the  railways 
under  its  own  control  the  government  gives  a  free  pass 
over  them.  He  must  be  a  capital  lecturer,  for  he  is  full  of 
knowledge,  is  a  man  of  merriment,  and  one  of  the  best 
talkers  in  Belgium.  Besides,  he  is  the  editor  of  the 
**  Flore  des  Serres,"  one  of  the  best  of  floricultiiral 
journals.  The  illustrations  of  the  journal  are  entirely 
prepared  within  his  garden's  enclosure.  We  saw  the 
artist  engaged  on  the  original  drawing ;  the  lithogr^hers 
and  the  colourists  at  work,  and  Van  Houtte  himself 
supervising  all,  and  answering  the  most  important  of  the 
letters  received.  This  is  no  light  task,  for  we  saw  the 
letter  register,  in  which  between  January  1st  and  April 
13th  were  noted  and  epitomised  2394  letters,  which, 
deducting  the  Sundays,  is  more  than  26  per  diem.  These, 
of  course,  for  the  most  part  enclosed  orders  for  plants, 
and  the  extent  of  the  business  may  be  estimatea  from 
there  being  fourteen  men  and  women  at  work  in  the 
packing-house,  and  we  counted  fifty  packages  ready  for 
the  van  which  had  arrived  to  convey  them  to  the  rail- 
way station. 
To  meet  such  a  demand  there  are  thirty-nine  propa- 

fating-houses,  each  about  100  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide, 
'o  supply  theae  and  the  hardy  out-door  plants  there  are  | 
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eis;hty  tanks  distributed  about  the  garden  ;  for  the  soil 
is  very  sandy,  and  rec[uires  a  large  supply  of  water,  and 
this  is  pumped  up  chiefly  from  the  Scheldt  by  an  engine 
working  all  day.  This  engine  does  other  work,  grinds 
com,  cuts  laths  for  the  shades,  and  other  wood,  Ac. 

The  nursery  includes  thirty-eight  acres,  and,  of  all 
grades  and  employments,  two  nundred  workmen  have  to 
be  paid  every  Saturday.  "We  estimated  that  there  were 
two  acres  of  Hyacinths  in  bloom  and  five  acres  of  pyra- 
midal Pear  trees.  Beside  the  buildings  and  offices  we 
have  enumerated,  there  is  a  large  seed  shop,  potting- 
houses,  carpenter's  shop,  and  a  boiler-maker's  f  )rge,  wiuL 
engineers  and  carpenters  constantly  employed ;  and  a 
pot-store,  with  one  man  entirely  occupied  by  cleaning 
and  sorting  the  pots. 

All  the  houses  are  heated  by  one  boiler  on  Weeks 's 
system,  but  there  are  two  additional  boilers  provided,  to 
be  ready  against  accident,  and  as  there  is  a  gas-work 
also  on  the  premises,  our  readers  will  appreciate  what  a 
microcosm  it  is  of  all  that  pertains  to  a  nursery. 

It  would  far  exceed  oar  limits  to  enter  into  minute 
details,  but  we  may  state  one  more  fact  to  aid  to  an 
estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  business— one  house  216  feet 
long  and  two  other  houses  each  100  feet  long  are  filled 
with  Camellias  alone. 

Among  the  tree  Ferns  are  some  noble  specimens,  and 
it  may  prove  a  useful  suggestion  to  some  of  our  readers 
to  notice  that  each  Fern  which  had  grown  so  tall  as  to 
be  ready  to  thrust  its  head  through  the  glass  roof  at 
once  bad  the  ground  cut  from  beneath  its  feet — that  is, 
a  well  was  sunk,  bricked  round,  and  the  tub  in  which 
the  Fern  was  growing  lowered  into  it. 

We  have  mentioned  that  the  engine  cuts  the  wood  for 
the  shades.  These  are  formed  of  half-inch  square  laths, 
and  these  arc  fastened  one-third  of  an  inch  apart  to 
ropes.  The  ropes  are  a  foot  apart,  and  these,  of  course, 
are  the  wliole  lengl  h  of  the  shade.  It  forms  a  kind  of 
Venetian  blind,  rolling  up,  and  is  far  more  durable  than 
any  kind  of  cloth.  Each  shade  is  7  feet  wide.  The 
spaces  between  the  laths  admit  a  subdued  light. 

We  lingered  for  hours  in  the  proprietor's  study,  and 
could  fill  pages  with  notes  of  "  Excursions  among  Van 
Houtte* s  books  and  pictures  of  plants,"  but  we  must 
only  pause  to  remark  that,  as  usual  among  the  Belgian 
lovers  of  botany,  there  was  more  tlian  one  memoriw  of 
Dodoens ;  and  well  does  he  merit  their  veneration,  for  he 
was  not  only  the  botanist  of  Belgium  but  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  ^  His  portrait,  '*  JEt&i  35,"  is  prefixed  to  the 
"  Herbal"*"  first  set  foorth  in  the  Doutche  or  Almaigne 
tongue  by  that  learned  D.  Eembert  Dodoens,  Physition 
to  the  Emperour ;  and  nowe  first  translated  out  of  the 
French  into  English  by  Henry  Lyte  Esquyer.  At  Lon- 
don by  me  Gerard  Dewcs,  duelling  in  Pawles  Chureh- 
yarde  at  the  siguc  of  the  Swanne,  1578."  There  is  a 
Detter  portrait  and  a  full  memoir  of  Dodoens  in  the  first 
volume  of  Morri»n's  *'  Belgique  Horticole."  Even  in  the 
door  of  one  of  M.  \^erschaj9clt'8  hothouses  was  a  portrait 
of  Dodoens  in  stained  glass. 

This  leads  to  our  notes  on  the  second  great  nursery  of 
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Ghent,  and  indeed  of  Belgium — ^bat  we  will  not  plonffe 
among  ita  vegetable  treasoree  at  onoe,  but  reoord  collectively 
oar  obligations  to  all  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  coltivatora  of 
plants  with  whom  we  held  conference,  for  their  uniform 
courtesy.  M.  Yerschaffelt  is  a  representative  man — genial, 
replete  with  information,  communicative,  and  talking  English 
fluently,  with  no  more  of  a  foreign  accent  than  is  sufficient 
to  render  it  racy. 

His  nursery  is  scarcely  less  extensive  and  his  business 
scarcely  less  large  than  M.  Van  Houtte's.  We  counted 
thirty  propagating-hduses.  Of  Camellias  28,000  are  grafted 
annually,  besides  the  thousands  raised  from  cuttings. 
M.  Yerschaffelt  exhibits  far  and  near  at  the  continental 
shows,  and  the  possession  of  1000  medals,  of  which  we  saw 
250,  are  unmistakeable  evidences  of  the  richness  of  his  stock, 
and  the  skill  devoted  successfully  to  its  cultiviition.  In 
every  department  there  was  a  nealaiess  in  details,  and  a 
healthiness  without  exception,  which  was  very  striking. 

In  noticing  at  page  343,  Palms  used  as  Boom  Plants,  and 
to  the  propagation  of  which  M.  Yerschaffelt  addresses  much 
attention,  we  omitted  to  partioulariBe  Latania  rubra.  It  is 
a  most  agreeable  addition  to  their  groups,  its  red  leaves  in 
some  measure  compensating  for  the  absence  of  flowers. 

Among  the  most  striking  of  profusely-flowering  climbers 
is  Clerodendron  Thomsonse.  Two  years  since,  M.  Yer- 
schaffelt placed  a  plant  of  it  at  each  end  of  a  house,  45  feet 
long,  and  when  we  saw  them  in  April,  trained  to  a  wire 
along  the  apex  of  the  roof,  they  had  met  and  presented  an 
uninterrupted  wreath  of  45  feet  long  densely  covered  with 
the  plants*  lovely  white,  crimson-tipped  flowers.  It  was  a 
natural  beauty  not  to  be  forgotten. 

The  Ferns  throughout  were  gratifying  specimens  of  care- 
ful and  able  cultivation,  whether  we  turned  our  attention  to 
the  liliputian  species,  or  to  the  Brobdignag  specimens  of  such 
genera  as  Cyathea.  Many  of  them  had  resisted  all  attempts 
to  induce  them  to  grow  vigorously — and  this  well  deserves 
attention — until  they  were  grown  in  a  house  sunk  5  feet 
below  the  surface.  The  stems  of  the  tree  Ferns  never 
matured  when  grown  in  a  house,  the  floor  of  which  was  on 
the  ground  level.  In  the  house  sunk  below  that  level  the 
natural  moisture  of  the  air  sufficed  to  induce  the  desired 
maturity,  and  the  descent  of  rootlets  in  a  kind  of  network 
on  the  exterior  is  very  remarkable.  Tree  Ferns  which  had 
refused  to  thrive  have  in  this  house  made  rapid  growth, 
though  only  removed  to  it  in  last  November.  Even  Cyathea 
Smithii  is  there  growing  vigorously.  The  pots  for  even  the 
laigest  specimens  are  only  15  and  20  inches  in  diameter. 

With  that  note  we  must  conclude,  and  hasten  back  to 

**  This  other  Eden,  demi-Pftradiae ; 
This  fortress,  built  by  Nature  for  herself.'* 

Thus  John  of  Ghent,  or  Gaunt,  as  we  English  persist  in 
calling  him,  described  England,  as  Shakespere  tells  us,  and, 
let  us  add,  if  ever  business,  or  even  sterner  need,  take  us 
again  to  Belgium,  we  shall  readily  adopt  old  Grunt's  advice, 
for  we  shall  remember  how  much  of  g^tification  we  there 
enjoyed,  and  again 

•*  Call  it  a  travel  that  we  take  for  pleaanre." 
certain  of  not  being  disappointed — G. 


EOCK  PLANTS. 


SuccBSS  in  the  cultivation  of  rock  plants  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  providing  them  with  a  suitable  soil  and 
position.  No  hollow  space  should  exist  beneath  them ;  but 
it  is  a  very  common  practice  to  form  the  rockwork  and  fill  in 
the  crevices  with  soil,  and  the  soil  becoming  too  dry  in  sum- 
mer the  plants  perish  in  conseqnenoe  of  their  not  being 
deeply  rooted,  for  the  hollow  space  beneath  prevents  this 
being  the  case.  The  rockwork,  if  properly  formed,  will  have 
the  lower  and  inner  parts  efficiently  drained  by  filling  up,  as 
the  work  proceeds,  with  rubble  or  nu&teriais  that  will  aSlow 
of  the  water  escaping,  without  leaving  any  vacancy  that  will 
interfere  with  the  well-being  of  the  plants.  In  rocks  that 
are  carried  to  a  gpreat  height  the  inner  parts  need  not  be 
imposed  of  substances  that  will  aUow  of  the  superfluous 
«ater  escaping  in  that  direction,  but  may  consist  of  any 
rind  of  materuds.  The  portion  immediately  below  the  rocks, 
\owever,  should  be  loose  and  open,  in  order  that  water  may 
J»^"  fVona  the  sur&c^   and  ahoold  *v*"m»»"nicate  with  a 


part  laid  lower  and  filled  with  rougher  materials  ao  at  to 
carry  off  the  water.  I  have  known  a  large  moond  tonuA 
and  covered  with  rock  so  as  to  have  a  fine  effect,  bat  thonrii 
several  times  planted  it  still  remained  barren,  ezoept  tiu 
upper  parts  where  the  plants  were  more  healthy.  TUi 
mound  proved  to  have  been  formed  of  what  was  litua  better 
than  a  mass  of  clay  and  mud,  water  would  not  peroolats 
through  it,  and  this  so  deluged  the  lower  puts  of  the  vodt* 
work  that  the  plants  nearly  all  perished  in  winter,  especial^ 
the  more  choice  kinds,  which  were  planted  at  the  lower  pazts 
so  as  to  be  more  under  the  eye. 

Bocks,  then,  should  be  so  formed  that  the  lower  parts  may 
not  be  deluged  with  water,  for  though  many  rock  plants  like 
cool  situations  and  moisture  they  will  never  thrive  grown  as 
if  in  a  bog.  The  migority  of  Alpines  are  found  on  moist  soil 
on  rock,  the  under  strata  being  rock  or  navel*  throng^ 
which  the  surface  water  finds  its  way.  Whether  planti 
delight  in  moisture,  sunshine,  or  shade,  the  draining  away 
of  water  by  the  under  strata  is  nesessary  to  their  existwie^ 
for  none  flourish  in  a  wet  and  sour  soil  except  aquaties. 
With  plants  peculiarly  adapted  for  gprowing  on  dzy  rodci, 
moisture  if  at  all  excessive  in  winter  is  their  certain  de- 
struction, and  not  less  detrimental  to  their  well-being  is 
planting  them  in  unsuitable  positions.  It  is  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  bod  construction  of  rockwork  that  the 
mfgority  of  Alpines  are  grown  in  pots.  In  forming  rockwoik 
not  only  should  effect  be  studied,  but  the  health  of  the 
plants  to  be  grown  upon  it.  It  should  be  formed  so  as  to 
permit  of  superfluous  water  being  drained  away,  and  there 
should  be  ledges  and  crevices  between  the  siuface  stones 
which  may  be  filled  with  soil. 

As  rega^rds  soil  the  majority  of  Alpines  do  well  in  a  com- 
post of  turfy  yellow,  or  hazel,  loam,  the  top  spit  taken  from 
a  pasture  and  laid  in  a  heap  tor  twelve  months,  and  turned 
over  occasionally.  To  this  may  be  added  one-third  of  leaf 
mould,  or  where  it  can  be  had  sandy  peat  would  be  prefer- 
able because  more  lasting.  Some  require  peat  soil  alone,  or 
mixed  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  loam ;  others  a  free  open 
soil,  which  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  small  pieces  of  stone 
with  the  soil,  sandstone  being  best ;  but  brick  rubbish  will 
do  if  stone  cannot  be  bad. 

The  crevices  and  ledges  being  furnished  with  aoil  of  the 
suitable  kind  (but  without  covering  the  stones  to  any  great 
extent,  and  leaving  some  quite  naked,  otherwise  the  natural 
rock-like  appearance  will  be  destroyed),  planting  maybe  pro- 
ceeded with.  In  doing  so  take  advantage  of  a  hollow  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  stone  to  introduce  soil  and  a  plant  of  a  kind 
that  will  cover  it  in  time.  Guard  against  crowding ;  leave 
room  for  all  the  plants  to  grow  into  large  patches,  nnleas, 
indeed,  they  are  not  of  a  spreading  nature*  when  they  may 
be  planted  much  more  closely,  but  never  so  as  to  amother 
the  non-spreading,  but  all  so  that  they  can  grow  and  unfold 
their  beauties  without  requiring  much  and  frequent  attention 
in  order  to  keep  them  within  bounds.  In  planting  bear  in 
mind  that  rockwork  is  expected  to  be  interesting  not  at  one 
particular  period,  but  at  all  seasons,  and  do  not  put  all  the 
spring-blooming  species  in  one  place,  and  the  summer-bloom- 
ing in  another,  nor  should  those  of  which  the  merit  mainly 
consists  in  their  foliage  be  all  collected  in  one  place,  but 
plant  for  effect  at  all  seasons.  In  a  word,  mass  them  as  yon 
would  bedding  plants,  and  they  will  then  form  a  fine  featare 
in  the  distance,  being  beds  of  white,  blue,  red,  and  yeDow. 
interspersed  with  green  and  rocky  crags.  It  is  astoniahiiig 
what  splendid  masses  some  Alpines,  usually  so  inaignifioant 
in  pots,  make  when  planted  in  nooks  and  comers  of  rock* 
work  where,  small  as  they  are,  they  often  become  too  large 
for  the  places  assigned  them.  Ko  one  who  has  not  MiB 
them  in  masses  in  their  native  wilds,  or  in  large  dQBi|M  op 
rockwork,  can  form  an  idea  of  their  beauty  from  the  eolti- 
vation  of  them  in  pots  or  small  patches. 

Whilst  providing  for  rendering  the  rockwork  eflbetiv  at  a 
distance,  these  masses  should  not  be  seen  all  ai  onoe  when 
close  at  hand.  Another  great  charm  of  rookwock  ia  to  find 
some  plant  where  no  one  would  think  of  looUng  te  it 
Some  of  the  more  diminutive  species  should  be  BMoemitif 
hidden  by  the  masses  of  the  spreading  kinda,  mm  thoa^ 
not  productive  of  effect  at  a  distanoe^  will  be  very  interat- 
ing  at  a  near  view.  Alpines  are  best  planted  in  spriiic;  bnl 
those  whidii  are  evergreen  may  be  aaooesalbllj  lemoifM  after 
fiowering.   It  is  advisable  tohav  tham  Mtahliahtd  iapolii 
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thej  oftii  then  be  pbmted  oat  at  anj  time,  either  that,  or 
trantphuitiiig  with  a  ball,  being  neoeesarj  to  the  inooeBs  of 
many  kinds.  A  few  will  tnooeed  without  this  oare,  bat  the 
su^jori^  require  attention  in  planting  and  watering  untQ 
eetabliehed. 

After  blooming  the  dead  flower-stems  and  those  seeding 
should  be  cut  away,  the  clamps  or  patches  reduced  if  too 
large,  thinned  out,  and  weeded.  In  spring  a  little  fresh  soil 
maj  be  placed  around  those  which  from  want  of  soil  do  not 
spread  so  much  as  desired.  The  whole  shoidd  be  gone  orer 
twice  a-year— in  spring  to  add  a  little  fresh  soil  to  such  as 
re<mire  it,  to  see  that  none  are  sofferinff  from  want  of  room, 
and  to  replace  the  dead  with  fresh  juants ;  and  again  in 
autumn  to  remove  all  decayed  foliage  and  give  the  whole  a 
tidy  appearance.  At  other  times  rock  plants  require  but 
little  attention  beyond  an  occasional  weeding  in  summer, 
watering  in  dry  weather,  and  now  and  then  a  little  regu- 
lation to  prevent  those  of  less  luxuriant  gprowth  being 
smothered  by  their  more  vigorous  neighbours.  Want  of 
attention,  however,  to  these  simple  matters  will  seriously 
affect  them  in  time,  and  a  goodly  selection  will  dwindle  down 
to  a  very  few  kinds,  and  these,  the  commoner  and  more 
hardy.  Bock  plants,  are  a  very  numerous  class ;  and  to  give 
an  account  of  all  that  we  have  at  present  in  cultivation 
would  be  extremely  tedious.  I  can  only,  therefore,  note  on  a 
future  occasion  some  of  the  more  conspicuous. — Q-.  Abbxt. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  AN  ABUNDANT  WATER 

SUPPLY. 

Wb  cannot  command  the  sun — the  fire  queen ;  but  water 
we  can  supply.  We  can,  in  some  measure,  obtain  aiti&cial 
heat.  I  fancy  that  in  time  we  shall  geothermaUse  our  gar- 
dens with  hot-water  pipes,  and  also  lay  down  tramways  for 
the  easier  transport  of  water.  When  we  get  an  excess  of 
sun,  vegetation  languishes,  and  when  we  have  an  excess  of 
rain  in  a  sunless  summer,  for  want  of  heat  and  an  equi- 
valent evaporation,  plants  in  our  gardens  put  on  sere  and 
yellow  leaves.  Our  gardeners  often  fail,  and  are  Uamed  for 
faults  not  their  own.  How  often  do  we  see  in  large  gardens 
only  one  pump,  and  that  one  in  an  inconvenient  place  to 
make  the  most  of  it. 

Three  of  the  most  necessary  things  to  look  to,  in  selecting 
ground  for  a  garden,  are  the  capacity  for  free  drainage, 
access  to  the  sun's  rays,  and  an  adequate  supply  ot  water. 
A  garden  should  be  fiat,  and  in  the  case  of  one  pump,  tram- 
ways should  be  laid  down,  and  the  water  should  be  conveyed 
l^  water-carts  drawn  by  a  donkey  or  by  a  man.  In  either 
case  much  water  may  be  conveyed  with  proportionately  little 
effort.  There  is,  however,  another  way  still  easier.  Water- 
tanks  on  raised  brickwork  may  be  established  near  the 
pump.  By  a  forcing-pump  the  water  from  the  pump  may 
be  lifted  into  the  ta^s,  hose  of  sufficient  length  to  reach 
all  parts  of  the  garden,  may  be  attached  to  the  tanks  and 
without  further  effort,  by  turning  the  screw,  a  man  may 
"  stand  at  ease,"  and  water  copiously  the  languishing  plants. 
At  a  large  establishment  near  here  this  is  done.  By  ma- 
chinery turned  by  a  horse  the  water  is  forced  up  to  the 
reservoir  on  the  top  of  the  stables,  which  are  above  the 
garden.  It  descends  thence  by  a  pipe,  to  which  a  hose  is 
attached.  I  have  myself  watered  with  it  the  bedding  plants 
effectually  on  a  broiling  summer's  day.  Nor  is  water  less 
essential  for  culinary  plants  in  such  a  summer  as  the  last. 
There  is,  however,  one  plant  to  which  I  am  more  attached 
than  to  any  other,  which  needs  for  the  deansing  of  its 
foliage,  and  also  for  other  pmposes,  a  deal  of  water  in  a 
burning  summeiv^iamely,  the  Aoee. 

The  sun's  power  of  exhausting  moisture  is  b^ond  concep- 
tion. Strong  lands  for  a  while  supply  the  plant  with  moisture 
by  capillary  attraction ;  but  as  soon  as  the  moisture  is  ex- 
hausted the  sun  bakes  the  land  into  a  oonorete,  and  bums 
up  the  rootlets.  The  plant,  of  course*  will  do  no  more  that 
year,  even  if  it  do  not  die.  Nor  is  Uiis  the  case  with 
Koses  only.  Were  Beans  and  Peas  invested  with  a  voice, 
they  would  tell  you  of  the  necessity  last  summer  for  rain,  or 
"  aqua  pumpagimis."  What  multitudes  of  things  are  burned 
up,  or  so  cheeked  before  rain  comes,  that  they  are  spoiled 
every  torrid  summer. 

To  show  how  much  we  owe  to  Previdenoe  for  the  tnpply 


of  rain,  I  copied  (when  I  wrote  this  article,  some  monthii 
back),  the  fbllowing  from  the  Bvmwng  MaH  :^ 

"  The  deficiency  of  rainfhlL"  "  Few  people  have  aa  ade* 
quate  idea  of  what  is  really  implied,  when  the  Registrar- 
General  reports,  that  the  deficiency  of  rainfiill  at  Greenwidk 
in  the  last  two  years  has  amounted  to  nearly  14  inches.  If 
that  is  an  average  instance,  respecting  deficiency  in  the 
country  generidly,  then  the  quantity  of  rain  in  England  and 
Wales  in  1863  and  1864,  has  been  below  the  usual  quantity  by 
at  least  62,000,000,000  tons  of  weight  of  water,  or  500,000,000 
tons  per  week." 

In  my  small  place  I  have  three  pumps.  Nothing  that  I 
care  for  ever  lacks  water.  I  love  a  dry  summer  and  a  West 
Indian  sun.  As  the  sun  bums  so  I  pump.  Owing  to  this, 
last  summer  I  had  fruits  in  perfection,  and  a  daily  exhibition 
of  Roses.  The  earth  was  as  hot  as  a  frying-pan.  For  lade 
of  water  no  doubt  many  people's  Roses  suffered  in  their 
roots,  and  have  been  finished  up  by  zero ;  but  I  have  lost 
hardly  any,  and  from  summer-watering  and  winter-strawing 
I  never  had  them  in  such  splendid  condition  as  they  are 
now.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Strawberry  plants  and 
other  things,  all  of  which  were  kept  well  supplied  with 
water. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  proprietors  of  gardens,  especially  of 
large  ones,  will  place  at  the  head  gardener's  disposal  suffi- 
cient water  power.  Without  this,  in  such  a  summer  as  the 
last,  he  must  be  signally  defeated.  When  the  gardeners  of 
England  read  this  attempt  to  aid  them,  I  have  no  doubt 
they  will  cry  loudly,  "hear,  hear!"— W.  P.  Radcltfpb, 
Tarrant  Bushion,  Blandford. 


FRUIT  TREES  IN   CULTIVATED  AND  OTHER 

GROUND. 

'  SoMB  time  ago  Mr.  Fish  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
fhiit  trees  are  oocasionally  to  be  met  with  in  a  highly  pro- 
ductive condition,  although,  so  far  as  tillage  of  the  ground 
is  concerned,  their  roots  are  sealed  up  from  the  external  air. 
Examples  of  this  often  present  themselves,  and  now  and 
then  cases  of  an  extreme  character  appear.  It  is  not  un- 
usual to  see  a  Pear  tree  occupying,  perhaps,  400  or  500  square 
feet  of  wall,  although  its  roots  are  under  a  stone  or  brick 
pavement,  or,  it  may  be,  a  macadamised  road,  and  yet  the 
health  and  fruit-bearing  properties  of  the  tree  are  all  that 
can  be  desired.  And  why  should  it  not  be  so?  Nature 
presents  us  with  examples  of  other  kinds:  an  old  Oak, 
around  whose  venerable  stem  the  children  of  several  gene- 
rations may  have  gathered  acorns,  continues  to  put  forth 
green  leaves,  and  to  bear  its  accustomed  crop,  with  no  more 
breaking  up  of  the  soil  than  that  which  arises  from  the 
action  of  frost ;  and  probably  Nature  requires  no  more— at 
all  events  we  see  her  work  effectually  performed  without 
our  assistance  in  the  case  of  the  Oak.  The  Hawthorn, 
Yew,  and,  in  fact,  timber  trees  of  all  kinds,  carry  on  their 
growth  in  a  manner  which  we  cannot  well  improve  upon— 
and  all  without  the  spade.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to 
pause  ere  we  too  confidently  affirm  its  utility  in  the  case  of 
fruit  trees  that  have  attained  a  fair  bearing  size.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  some  considerations  which  ought  to  have 
due  weight  in  arriving  at  a  decision  in  their  case. 

In  general  great  rapidity  of  growth  is  rarely  wanted  in 
any  fruit  tree  except  it  be  tie  Vine,  or  when,  in  some  special 
case,  a  tree  is  wanted  to  occupy  a  given  space  as  quickly  as 
possible.  More  generally,  however,  a  moderate  growth  and 
firm  well-ripened  shoots  are  desirable,  and  to  obtain  the 
latter,  deep  rich  soil  is,  perhaps,  not  the  best  medium,  na* 
less  it  should  happen  that  the  summer,  more  espedaUy  the 
latter  part  of  it,  be  dry  and  warm,  so  as  to  ripen  instead  of 
prdU>nging  the  gprowth  of  the  young  shoots.  Mr.  Fish  justly 
observes,  that  ground  having  a  hard  firm  surface  is  some- 
what warmer  than  it  would  be  if  it  had  the  loose  texture 
given  it  by  tillage,  and  we  may  eive  the  warmer  and  drier 
medium  the  cr^it  of  ripening  mstead  of  prolonging  the 
growth  of  whatever  it  may  be  cropped  with.  Now,  in  the 
case  of  fruit  trees,  early  growth  and  its  proper  ripening  aze 
of  the  greatest  importance,  while  with  kitchen-garden  crope, 
especifdly  of  certain  kinds,  the  reverse  state  of  thingB  is 
wanted ;  and  to  oomlnne  the  culture  of  the  two,  as  ia  often 
done,  mnst,  ef  oonn^  entail  a  somewhat  intermediate  oonrse* 
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Bot  the  bett  possible  for  each  individoftUy,  but  unqnestion- 
ably  the  best  for  the  two  nnited.  Let  us  see  how  these  oon- 
Bideratioiiis  aifeot  the  class  of  fruits  whose  cultivation  involves 
most  uncertainty,  and,  oommendng  with  the  Peach,  let  us 
examine  the  general  conditions  under  which  it  is  g^wn. 

I  beUeve  in  a  former  article  I  have  stated  my  belief  that 
the  Peach  thrives  best  in  a  soil  containing  more  than  the 
average  amount  of  saline  matter,  and  in  this  view  I  was 
oonfirmed  by  a  correspondent  who  had  seen  ihe  rapid  growth 
the  trees  make  in  South  America,  where  the  ground  was 
almost  crusted  with  salt.  There  is  also  some  reason  to 
believe  that  the  soil  of  the  districts  in  Australia  where 
the  Peach  thrives  so  luxuriantly,  is  also  more  or  less  im- 
ipregnated  with  salt,  and  in  our  own  country  some  of  the 
best  Peach  trees  that  I  know  of  are  to  be  found  near  the 
coast,  where  the  influences  of  the  sea  air  as  well  as  the  salt 
spray  have  given  the  required  seasoning  to  the  soil  and 
atmosphere.  In  inland  districts  the  prosperity  or  otherwise 
of  the  trees  may  also  be  in  some  measure  attributed  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  salt  in  the  composition  of  the  soil  of 
the  district  in  which  th^  are  g^rown,  coupled,  of  course, 
with  other  favourable  circumstances.  This,  however,  is  a 
digression  from  the  object  in  view,  which  was  to  determine 
whether  a  surface  rendered  open  and  porous  by  tillage  or 
one  that  was  firm  and  hard  was  the  better  medium  for  the 
roots.  On  this  point  the  evidence  is  naturally  conflicting, 
as  there  are  comparatively  few  Peach-borders  which  are  not 
dug  more  or  Icbs,  and  the  question  of  the  utility  of  digging 
is  as  often  answered  in  the  negative  as  in  the  afi&rmative, 
by  the  trees  not  prospering  in  a  cultivated  border ;  never- 
theless there  are  a  few  cases  in  which  Peach  trees  on  a 
border  in  a  g^eat  measure  exempt  from  cultivation  thrive 
and  produce  good  crops,  and  one  of  these  cases  of  an  ex- 
treme character  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  x>lan  of 
non-cultivation. 

About  thirty  years  ago  a  gentleman  who  had  a  very  good 
wall  of  Peach  trees,  which  up  to  that  time  had  produced 

good  crops,  and  were  by  good  management  kept  in  tolerable 
ealth,  thinking  they  showed  sig^s  of  declining  vigour, 
conceived  that  it  arose  from  the  border  being  cropped.  The 
border,  10  or  12  feet  wide,  was  not  heavily  cropped  with 
early  Peas,  &c.,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  but  was  devoted  to 
the  growth  of  the  best  herbaceous  plants,  with  now  and 
then  some  from  the  greenhouse  intermixed  with  them  in 
summer.  Of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  digging  was  per- 
formed in  winter,  and  the  gentleman  thought  there  was  an 
apparent  falling  off  in  the  health  of  the  trees,  and  as  he  y^'&i 
a  keen  horticulturist,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  having  the 
flowers  all  removed,  and  the  border  covered  with  turf,  which 
was  done  much  to  the  chagpnn  of  many  who  admired  the 
choice  collection  of  plants  carefully  arranged  on  that  border 
of  some  500  feet  in  length,  as  well  as  on  one  on  the  opposite 
side  of  a  ten-feet-wide  walk.  However  the  turfing  was  ac- 
complished, and  the  spade  laid  aside,  and  I  was  told  with 
good  result.  Unfortunately,  my  acquaintance  with  the 
place  ceased  soon  after  the  diange  alluded  to,  but  from  the 
evidence  of  a  friend  the  trees  prospered  for  several  years 
afterwards.  This,  no  doubt,  is  an  unusual  case,  but  it  con- 
firms Mr.  Fish's  views,  in  so  far  that  tillage  is  not  always 
an  essential  feature  in  the  culture  of  healtAiy  trees.  I  may 
add,  that  although  the  place  in  question  was  in  the  far 
north,  and  on  an  elevated  position,  it  was  nevertheless  a  dry 
one,  a  sandstone  shatter  forming  the  subsoil,  with  a  great 
depth  of  sandstone  underneath.  Doubtless  tho  free  perco- 
lation of  water  through  the  soil  had  much  to  do  with 
hastening  the  ripening  of  the  wood.  I  believe  that  other 
plants  not  usuidly  met  with  so  fax  north  withstood  the 
winter  very  well  in  that  garden,  and  one  of  the  largest 
plants  of  Hydrangea  I  ever  saw  was  in  it,  and  some  stan- 
dard Figs  had  8t(X)d  some  years  in  a  sheltered  corner,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  they  bore  much,  unless  it  was  in  tlie  hot 
summer  of  1826.  To  add  to  the  favourable  position  of  the 
Peach  trees,  the  wall  was  flued,  and  for  a  month  or  more  in 
spring,  and  the  like  time  in  autumn,  fires  were  kept  on 
to  protect  tho  blossom,  and  ripen  the  wood.  These  advan- 
ag^es,  however,  would  seem  to  be  wanted  to  counterbalance 
1;he  bleakness  of  a  situation  at  least  GOO  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  only  twenty  miles  from  it,  in  a  latitude  north  of  Car- 
'^isle.  Here,  then,  the  trees  throve  with  a  cultivated  border ; 
\\av  aic'x  prnsp'^re')  "'hen  tho  spsde  was  laid  aside,  andi 


though  their  being  either  better  or  woona 
doubtless  in  some  degree  dependant  on  the  mmh^  aad 
other  circumstances,  yet  the  fitct  of  their  doing  waH  whm 
grown  with  their  roots  nnder  the  turf  is  a  ]pAnt  woctt 
noticing,  and  in  its  way  an  unusual  state  of  thingi.  Nov, 
let  us  turn  to  another  ease,  and  see  bow  trees  of  ouer  Undi 
thrive  in  a  soil  unmoved  by  the  spade,  or  otiier  eattiml 
implement. 

la  districts  where  the  hardy  fruits  are  grown  extenaivB^ 
there  are  various  modes  of  managing  orohards;  but  tlia 
most  general  one  is  to  plant  the  trees  on  ground  tiuA  hm 
either  been  subjected  to  tillage  or  been  dog  or  tieiielMd  Sor 
the  express  purpose ;  and  usnally  tillage  is  oantomad  fbr  a 
number  of  yearn,  depending,  of  course*  on  tbe  chsracter  of 
the  under  crop,  which  may  either  be  bush  fruity  vegetahW^ 
or  farming  crops ;  but  as  the  trees  attain  a  greater  aise^ 
tillage  is  given  up,  the  bush  fruit  removed  hj  degrees^  and 
the  ground  sown  with  ffrass  seeds.  The  last  operatiai^  I 
may  remark,  is  done  earner  in  a  Ohenry  orchard  thaii  wtae 
other  fruits  are  under  cultivation,  as  experience  has  protad 
the  Cheny  to  suffer  more  from  the  spade  than  BajMat 
tree.  Cherry  trees  on  grass  very  often  attain  a  patnardial 
age ;  I  believe  there  are  instances  of  trees  upwaods  of  two 
hundred  years  old,  though  such  ancient  specuiens  are  long 
past  their  best.  Apple  and  Pear  trees  also  thrive  weQ  on 
grass,  and  some  very  old  specimens  are  now  and  then  met 
with  in  such  a  position.  At  no  great  distance  from  whero 
I  write  are  some  venerable  trees  of  a  bygone  age.  Their 
boles  are  in  no  place  of  less  circumference  than  4  feet ;  and 
though  every  winter  destroys,  or  partly  destroys,  one  or  two 
of  these  ancient  trees,  those  remaining  produce  very  fiiur 
fruit  in  favourable  seasons,  and  put  forth  leaves  with  the 
vigour  of  younger  members  of  the  vegetable  community. 
They  have  existed  on  a  piece  of  pasture  land  from  a  time 
beyond  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  perwm  in  the  nei^- 
bourhood.  Eeturning,  however,  to  t&e  case  of  Chemse, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  they  benefit  more  by  beinr  let 
alone  than  when  their  roots  are  mutilated  by  the  spade  or 
plough,  as  is  done  in  some  cases. 

It  would  be  idle  to  point  out  instanoes  in  which  trees 
have  maintained  a  healthy  and  firuit-bearii^  oondHion  foe 
so  many  years  with  a  turfed  surface,  kSBl  beneath  an 
impenetrable  roadway  the  roots  of  gfood  fruit-bearing  trees 
likewise  very  often  exist.  There  is  one  thiiuf,  howerv, 
that  ought  always  to  be  borne  in  mind — good  tillage  in 
the  first  instance  promotes  rajpid  growth,  and  therabre 
it  is  advisable  to  bestow  some  pains  in  the  first  fonnation  of 
a  plantation  when  the  trees  to  be  planted  are  required  to 
grow  rapidly.  This  recommendation  is  not  confined  to  frvdt 
trees,  but  is  also  applicable  to  forest  trees  and  ahroba. 
Indeed  as  regards  these,  even  when  the  ground  presents 
some  expensive  obstacles  to  cultivation,  the  more  rspid 
growth  often  pays  for  the  outlay.  At  no  great  distaaea 
from  here  is  a  Chestnut  coppice,  one  portion  of  which  was 
planted  on  the  ground  unprepared  in  any  way,  whilat  for 
the  other  the  ground  was  trenched,  and  a  oonsidersUa 
quantity  of  stones  removed.  It  was  exceedingly  stony,  wifch 
very  little  surface  soil,  and  that  composed  of  two-thirdi 
stones  embedded  in  a  hard  impenetrable  soil  resembling  sa 
old  road  more  than  anything  else,  and  even  when  in  culti* 
vation  it  had  anything  but  an  inviting  appearance ;  nefsv* 
theless,  on  such  a  soil  many  kinds  of  treee  thrive  well,  sad 
quickset  hedges  particularly  so,  but  all  are  the  better  of 
the  ground  having  received  a  good  grubbing-np.  I  am  not 
certain  whether  trees  receive  so  much  benefit  from  ground 
of  this  description  being  afterwards  laid  down  in  grass  aa 
in  some  other  cases ;  at  all  events  it  is  not  ao  often  done^ 
for  the  reason  that  grass  is  by  no  means  a  prodnotive  crop 
on  such  soils.  The  above,  however,  is  an  exoeptknal  esae ; 
let  us  now  endeavour  to  find  a  reason  for  tlie  adfantagea 
which  middle-aged  fruit  trees  imquestionabty  derive  firam 
being  left  to  themselves  in  a  great  meaaore^  eapecsially  at 
the  root. 

Ti^es,  like  men,  have  their  period  of  youth,  matoritj,  aad 
old  age,  and  when  due  encouragement  haa  been  g^ven  in  the 
first  period  of  life,  the  suoceedmg  stagea  derive  tiie  benefBt 
Now,  in  a  fruit  tree  destined  to  attain  great  ^limanM^wi^  tbe 
earlier  period  of  its  existenoe  is  devoted  to  growth  ratter 
than  to  its  producing  fruit,  and  if  let  alone  or  pn^aaa^ 
managed  its  period  of  bearing  oomea  on  by  degieea»  aad  ta 
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joitwiportioAiti  growth  11  less  rapid.  Thoagh  iti  nowth 
and  DMriiigTsnf  aooofffiog  to  the  aeasonB  and  othor  (arcnm- 
8tui06B>  its  mraxitj  approaohea  sooner  or  later,  and  the 
aim  of  the  cnltiTator  is  to  retain  it  in  a  healthy  state  as 
long  as  possible;  nerertheless,  there  is  a  time  beyond  which 
his  ntmost  wHT!  is  insuffioient  to  do  this;  probably  some 
natoxal  cause,  as  an  adverse  season  or  other  misfortune, 
may  bring  on  the  tendency  to  decay,  and  thoagh  the  tree 
may  have  all  the  attention  and  assistance  that  can  be 
given,  it  most  in  time  succumb.  I  need  hardly  mention,  that 
most  brees  become  more  prolific  in  blossom  as  they  become 
older  and  decay  sets  in ;  but  the  lack  of  vigour  in  most  of 
those  blossoms  is  such  that  a  great  proportion  of  them  fall 
oflT  abortive.  This,  however,  is  a  well-known  state  of  things, 
but  whether  the  decay  of  a  tree  is  hastened  by  that  cause, 
or  retarded  by  cultivation,  is  a  matter  now  left  for  our  con- 
sideration, and  from  what  observations  I  have  been  able  to 
make,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  spade  is  an  enemy 
to  old  trees,  and,  coupled  with  that,  I  am  strongly  disposed 
to  add,  that  the  knife  is  so  abo.  Of  course,  I  am  speaking 
of  old  ftdl-grown  standard  trees  past  their  best,  for,  like  our- 
selves, old  trees  are  unable  to  bear  violent  changes  when 
th^  no  longer  possess  the  vigour  requisite  to  enable  them 
to  recover  from  any  injury  we  may  have  done  them.  I 
oertainly  have  never  seen  a  fruit  tree  in  a  cultivated  orchard 
so  old  as  those  in  some  that  have  been  long  laid  down  in 
grass,  neither  do  our  walla  present  us  with  such  old  speci- 
mens. 

In  classing  both  the  knife  and  spade  as  enemies  to 
great  age,  I  expect  many  will  except  the  latter,  and,  perhaps, 
adduce  some  good  reason  for  doing  so,  but  let  us  take  an 
ordinary  but  somewhat  severe  example  and  mark  the  result. 
Take  two  aged  Apple  trees  that  are  still  in  fair  bearing  con- 
dition, and  supposing  bo^  to  be  alike  in  health,  &c.,  let  one 
of  them  be  headed  down  to  a  dozen  or  twenty  branches,  and 
grafted  in  the  usual  way.  The  scions  we  shall  suppose  to 
take  pretty  well  (as  they  generally  do  if  well  managed),  and 
a  good  growth  ensues,  which  is  followed  by  a  certain  amount 
of  cutting  and  pruning  in  the  succeeding  winter  to  give  the 
proper  shape.  This  is  repeated  for  two  or  three  seasons, 
when,  probably,  it  is  discovered  some  spring  that  a  large 
limb  involving  quite  one- third  of  the  tree  has  died,  and,  prob- 
ably, next  year  the  remainder  follows.  The  other  tree  on  the 
contrary  never  having  bean  mutilated  in  any  way  will  remain 
in  much  the  same  condition  as  before,  a  little  older-looking, 
oertainly,  but  still  likely  to  live  for  many  years.  This  picture 
is  by  no  means  overstrained,  it  being,  in  fact,  of  so  frequent 
occurrence  that  the  heading  down  of  old  trees  is  very  little 
practised  now,  and  many  whose  experienee  is  worthy  of  much 
attention,  have  expressed  their  disapprobation  of  meddling 
with  old  trees  in  any  other  way  than  by  entirely  removing 
them,  affirming  that  extreme  measures  only  tend  to  hasten 
their  dissolution.  I  could  point  out  many  examples  where 
old  trees  that  had  become  crowded  with  mossy-covered 
branches,  did  not  seem  to  produce  any  more  or  any  better 
fruit  by  having  their  branches  thinned,  and  cut  into  better 
form.  Nature  seemed  to  rebel  against  the  proceeding,  and 
refused  to  make  amends  in  any  way  for  the  injury  done. 
That  there  are  exceptions  to  this  I  admit,  but  as  the  present 
article  was  intended  to  relate  more  particularly  to  the  roots 
and  their  action  in  solid  or  disturbed  ground,  the  subject  of 
pruning  may  be  left  until  another  opportunity. — J.  Eobson. 


CROSS-BREEDING  STRAWBERRIES. 

As  a  hybridiser  of  flowers  and  fruits  I  cannot  let  pass  in 
silence  the  article  inserted  in  your  Journal  at  page  362, 
written  by  M.  do  Jonghe,  of  Brussels,  in  which  he  says 
all  Strawberry  flowers  are  fertilised  before  the  blooms 
expand.  If  so,  why  have  many  thousands  of  forced  plants 
sosie  blind  this  year?  and,  in  byot,  why  do  thousands  go 
blind  every  year  ? 

If  M.  de  Jonghe  could  get  a  good  Strawberry  that  would 
set  its  flowers  as  he  says,  he  would  make  a  large  sum  of 
money  by  it.  The  fact  is  nothing  is  so  easy  to  fertilise  as 
Strawberry  blooms,  but,  to  make  sure  of  them,  the  plants 
should  be  forced  a  little  in  order  to  flower  before  the  very 
hot  weather  oommences.  In  dull  weather  I  have  found  in 
Stcawbeny  flowers  it  would  be  sometimes  three  days  after 


they  eotpaaded  before  tiie  poDen  siade  its  i^gpearaaoe : 
■eqnently,  as  I  haf»  preyed,  aothia^  is  mere  simple  to  effoeii 
than  tMr  fortiliBatioaw— Jomr    SrumisK,  RoiaH  Wwnerf, 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S 
ORCHID  SHOW. 

This  was  held  on  Saturday  last,  the  13th,  and  though 
none  of  the  great  exhibitors  of  this  beautiful  order  of  plants 
put  in  an  appearance,  there  was  a  tolerably  good  bank 
chiefly  contributed  by  Messrs.  Maule  &  Son,  of  Bristol,  and 
Messrs.  Lee,  who  also  sent  an  extensive  collection  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants. 

In  Class  1,  Agrides,  Vanda,  and  Saccolabium,  Messrs. 
Maule  were  the  only  exhibitors,  and  had  a  first  prize  for  the 
beautiful  white  and  pink  Aerides  crispum ;  a  fine  example  of 
the  Foxbrush,  with  a  spike  nearly  2  feet  in  length,  Yeitch's 
Vanda  suavis,  and  a  good  variety  of  Saccolabium  guttatum, 
with  eight  spikes,  grown,  as  well  as  several  others  of  Messrs. 
Maule' s  specimens,  in  pottery- ware  imitations  of  stumps  of 
trees,  varying  from  16  inches  to  3}  feet  in  height,  having 
snags  here  and  there  with  holes  in  them,  and  the  interior 
stuffed  with  pieces  of  cork. 

In  Classes  2,  3,  5,  and  8,  for  Cattleyas,  Lselias,  Oncidiums, 
Miltonlas,  Odontoglossums,  Ansectochils,  and  miscellaneous 
nine,  there  was  no  competition. 

Class  4  was  for  three  Cypripediums,  and  here  Messrs. 
Maule  took  the  first  prize  with  pans  of  C.  barbatum  pur- 
puratum,  and  multiflorum,  each  upwards  of  2  feet  across, 
and  containing  about  forty  fiowers.  The  plants,  it  may  be 
remarked,  were  divided  and  planted  out  at  equsJ  distances 
apart,  and  each  bore  a  fiower.  The  third  species  was 
C.  calycinum,  with  small  greenish  yellow  fiowers,  having 
short  tail-like  appendages,  after  the  manner  of  caudatum. 
The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Cullen,  gardener  to 
W.  Wentworth  Buller,  Esq.,  Strete   Raleigh,  Devon,  for 

C.  multiflorum,  a  large-flowered  variety  of  C.  barbatum,  and 
the  curious  South  American  C.  caudatum,  with  two  remark- 
ably fine,  highly  coloured  fiowers  with  each  of  the  tails 
20  inches  in  length. 

Class  6,  was  for  Nurseiymen's  miscellaneous  collections 
of  twelve,  in  which  Messrs.  Maule  were  first  with  a  fine 
pan,  2S  or  30  inches  across,  containing  divided  plants  of 
Cypripedium  barbatum  nigrum,  bearing  some  forty-five 
blooms,  Yandas,  Foxbrush  Aerides,  Saccolabiums  retusum 
and  ampullaceum,  Dendrobium  noblle,  and  a  good  example 
of  D.  Devonianum,  of  which  the  cream,  orange,  and  purple 
flowers  render  it  so  splendid  an  object  for  exhibition ;  Aerides 
crispum  and  the  useful  and  the  free-flowering  Oncidium  di- 
varicatum,  completed  the  number  of  this  collection.  Messrs. 
Lee  came  second  with  a  small  plant  of  Cypripedium 
hirsutissimum,    a  good   specimen  of  Dendrobium   nobUe, 

D.  Dayanum,  and  D.  Wallichianum,  Oncidium  altlssimum, 
Phalsenopsis  grandiflora  and  amabilis,  each  with  three  spikes 
of  bloom,  Cypripedium  barbatum  and  its  variety  nigrum, 
C.  Hookeriae,  with  the  flowers  very  brit^ht  in  colour,  and 
Cattleyas  in  good  bloom,  lir.  Pari^er,  Tooting,  was  third 
with  a  collection  containing  several  good  Vandas,  and  varie- 
ties of  Cattleya,  Lycaste  Uarrisoniffi,  a  very  good  plant  with 
fifteen  fiowers,  Trichopilla  coccinea,  Phahenopsls  grandiflora, 
and  a  variety  of  this  called  aurea,  in  which  the  yellow  eye 
was  larger  and  of  a  more  golden  colour  than  the  plant 
usually  presents. 

A  miscellaneous  collection  of  six  from  Mr.  Robson,  gar- 
dener to  G.  Cooper,  Esq.,  had  a  first-prize.  It  contained  the 
pretty  Cattleya  amethystina,  tho  beautiful  and  free-flower^ 
ing  Lycaste  Skinneri,  one  of  the  best  of  winter-flowerinff 
Orchids,  Oncidium  sphacelatum,  with  two  good  spikes  and 
a  small  one,  Phakenopsis  grandiflora, Vanda  tricolor  8uperba» 
and  Cattleya  Mossise.  Another  collection  also  came  from  the 
same  exhibitor ;  and  one  of  three  from  Messrs.  Maule,  for 
which  a  first  prize  was  awarded,  it  being  the  only  exhibition 
in  the  class  for  that  number. 

In  single  specimens  by  far  the  finest  was  a  magnificent 
plant  of  Vanda  suavis  (Veitch's  variety),  from  Mr.  HiH, 
gardener  to  R.  Hanbuiy,  Esq.,  The  Poles,  Ware,  standing  at 
least  4  feet  high,  and  bearing  twelve  fine  spikes  of  its 
gorgeous  cream-white  and  crimson  blooms.  It  received  a 
first  prize,  also  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders'  prize  for  Uie  finest 
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Bingle  speoixnexi.  A  second  pxize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Sherratt^ 
gardener  to  J.  Bateman,  Esq.,  Biddnlph  Grange,  for  the 
fiomean  Ckelogyne  pandurata,  bearing  three  fine  spikes  of  its 
large  flowers,  green,  conspicnonsly  marked  with  black  in  the 
lip,  and  whidi  differ  so  much  in  colour  from  those  of  the  other 

Secies  of  this  showy  genus.  A  similar  award  was  made  to 
t.  Smith,  gardener  to  S.  Norris,  Esq.,  Altrincham,  for  a  fine 
spike  of  B«ianthera  cocdnea,  a  plant  which  of  late  years 
has  but  very  rarely  found  a  place  on  the  exhibition  tables. 
In  this  case  the  panicles  were  more  compact,  and  the  fiowers 
of  a  brighter  colour,  than  usually  seen.  The  new  PhalsB- 
nopsis  Lilddemanniana  was  shown  by  several  exhibitors,  but 
in  greatest  perfection  by  Mr.  Charles,  gardener  to  B.  Bamett, 
Esq.,  Blackheath  Park,  his  plant  having  two  spikes,  bearing 
in  all  seven  of  its  beautiful  amethyst-coloured  flowers,  con- 
spicuously barred  with  brown.  For  this  a  first  prize  was 
awarded ;  and  second  prizes  went  to  Messrs.  Low,  who  intro- 
duced it  into  this  country,  and  to  Mr.  Bobson,  gardener  to 
O.  Cooper,  Esq.,  for  smaller  plants  of  the  same  Phalsenopsis. 
Other  Orchids  consisted  of  a  fine  specimen  of  Trichopilia 
orispa,  shown  by  Mr.  Pilcher,  gardener  to  S.  Bucker,  Esq. ; 
some  good  Cattleyas  from  Mr.  Wilson,  Dulwich ;  and  Cjpri- 
pedium  Hookeries  from  the  Society's  Garden,  from  which 
came  also  a  new  Physurus  with  beautiful  olive  g^een  leaves 
and  white  markings,  Anthurium  cordifolium.  Ferns,  Lyco- 
pods,  &c. 

Although  the  special  object  of  the  Show  was  Orchids,  there 
were,  nevertheless,  many  excellent  specimens  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  furnished  by  Messrs.  Lee,  which  con- 
tributed much  to  the  interest  of  the  exhibition.  Among 
them  were  large  plants  of  BhopaJa  magnifica,  corcovadense, 
and  De  Jonghi,  the  metallic  green  Alocaida  Lowii,  Cyatkea 
Smithii,  relieved  by  flowering  plants,  such  as  Azaleas, 
Heaths,  Pimeleas,  Chorozemas,  Boronia  tetrandra,  the 
orange-scarlet-flowered  Leschenaultia  intermedia,  Adenandra 
fragrans,  &c.  For  these  Messrs.  Lee  had  an  extra  prize; 
and  a  like  award  was  made  to  Mr.  W.  Paul  for  his  collection 
of  Beaton's  Geraniums,  which  have  been  favourably  noticed 
on  more  than  one  occasion  in  these  pages.  From  Mr.  Bull, 
too,  came  an  interesting  collection  of  novelties,  conspicuous 
among  which  were  the  beautiful  Bertolonia  margaritacea, 
Asplenium  myriophyllum,  with  finely-divided  and  very  ele- 
gant fronds  ;  Sauraja  sarapigiensis,  with  ample  foliage, 
having  red  midribs  and  veins,  and  his  curious  Hose-in-hose 
Mimulus.  A  variegated  Sedum  or  Sempervivum ;  Podocarpus 
macrophyllus,  with  some  of  its  shoots  entirely  white,  others 
simply  variegated;  Dracsena  stricta,  Anthurium  cordifo- 
lium, a  noble  specimen  of  Cibotium  princeps,  Zonate  Gera- 
niums, and  various  other  plants  were  also  shown  by  Mr. 
Bull. 

Mr.  Gardiner,  gardener  to  E.  P.  Shirley,  Esq.,  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  exhibited,  in  addition,  dishes  of  Beinette  du 
Canada  and  Hanwell  Souring  Apples,  of  good  size,  and  in 
excellent  condition. 


PEOPAGATING  AND  AFTER-MANAGEMENT 

OF  BEDDING  AND  OTHER  PLANTS. 
This  is  a  subject  possessing  a  large  amount  of  interest  to 
those  who  are  fond  of  plants,  and  of  great  commercial  im- 
portance to  those  who  gain  tlieir  living  by  their  cultivation 
and  sale.  What  an  amount  of  pleasure  does  the  amateur 
experience  in  watching  the  litUe  cuttings  day  after  day, 
until  he  sees  by  their  inclination  to  grow,  that  they  have 
formed  roots,  and  are  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of 
his  care  and  watchfulness.  By  the  gardener  who  re 
quires  a  large  stock  of  bedding-out  plants,  whose  space  is 
limited,  and  who  has  not  the  convenience  of  a  propagating- 
house,  thft  following  simple  plan  of  making  a  propagating- 
bed  will  be  found  useful.  In  the  first  place  procure  four 
stout  oak  poste,  these  are  to  be  let  into  the  ground  one  in 
each  comer,  at  distances  varying  according  to  the  size  of 
the  frame  and  bed  for  propagating.  The  two  back  posts 
should  be  left  about  2  i'eet  6  inches  out  of  the  ground,  and 
the  two  front  posts  about  18  inches  above  it.  When  the  four 
nosts  are  firmly  fixed  in  the  g^und  nail  on  the  top  of  them 
four  good  pieces  of  wood,  about  4  inches  by  4  inches,  to  form 
the  sides  or  bed  on  which  the  frame  is  to  rest.  Care  should 
T^  f aVoTt  4-^  measure  tbA  bottom  of  the  frame  before  the 


oroas-pieoes  are  nailed  to  the  poets,  so  as  to  have  thsnoC 
the  exact  sise  <^  the  frame.    Cross-pieces  should  tiien  be 
put  on  to  form  the  bottom  of  the  bed*  space  being  left 
between  Uie  cross-bars  so  that  the  heat  may  oome  thzou^ 
the  bottom.  After  the  pieces  have  all  been  put  in  the  proper 
place,  and  the  whole  nailed  together  securely,  the  frame 
should  be  placed  on  the  top.    About  2  inches  of  broken 
bricks  is  then  put  in  the  bottom,  and  above  this  another 
layer  of  finer  bK>ken  brides  or  charcoal ;  but  ihete  must  be 
no  dust  or  dirt  amongst  it,  the  object  being  to  keep  tl)e 
bottom  as  porous  as  possible,  so  that  the  heat  may  pass 
freely  through,  and  be  regularly  distributed  over  the  bottom 
of  the  bed.    Next  place  4  or  6  inches  of  some  light,  ponxia 
material  in  the  frame  for  plunging  the  pots  in ;  this  com- 
pletes the  internal  arrangement  of  the  bed.  A  lizdng  shoold 
then  be  built  about  8  feet  wide  on  all  sides  of  the  frame, 
leaving  the  space  under  the  firame  open — i,e,,  there  must  be 
no  manure  or  leaves  pushed  under  the  bed.    The  lining 
should  be  built  up  square  with  the  four  posts  on  which  the 
frame  rests.    The  materials  best  suited  for  this  purpose  tre 
two  parts  leaves,  and  one  part  good  stable  manure.    The 
lining  should  be  built  up  to  withm  6  mches  of  the  top  of  the 
frame,  plenty  of  water  being  used  as  the  work  proceeds,  and 
well  tr^den  to  consolidate  it  as  mudi  as  possible.    As  the 
lining  sinks,  which  it  will  do  in  a  day  or  two  after  it  has 
been  made,  more  leaves,  &c.,  should  be  placed  on  the  top, 
and  this  should  be  continued  till  it  has  become  firmly  set 
In  about  five  days  from  the  time  the  linings  are  finished 
the  bed  will  be  r^ady  for  receiving  the  cutting^. 

The  object  in  leaving  the  open  space  below  the  bed,  i»— 
First,  to  cause  the  heat  to  be  regularly  distributed  all  over 
the  bottom  of  the  bed.  Secondly.  By  these  means  the 
whole  of  the  plunging  material  becomes  warmed  alike,  oc 
nearly  so,  and  the  centre  of  the  bed  is  nearly  as  warm  as 
the  outsides.  Thirdly.  There  is  no  fear  of  burning,  nor  <^ 
any  rank  steam  getting  into  the  bed.  The  hot  steam  is 
confined  in  the  climber  below  the  bed,  and  comes  regular^ 
through  all  over  the  bottom.  Another  great  advantage  is 
gained  by  a  propagating-bed  in  this  way  —  namely,  no 
worms,  nor  any  other  insects  can  get  in.  I  find  the  best 
material  for  plunging  in  is  the  ooooapnut  refrise  sifted 
through  a  fine  sieve.  It  is  very  free  from  smell,  ia  very 
light,  and  keeps  the  pots  nice  and  moist,  and  never  becomes 
soddened.  To  keep  them  sweet  and  clean  the  lights  and 
the  woodwork  of  the  frame  inside  should  be  washed  about 
once  a-fortnight.  Much  depends  on  this.  Before  this 
washing  is  commenced  the  cutting-pans  should  all  be  taken 
out  and  put  into  another  frame,  to  prevent  iniuzy,  and  after 
the  frame  is  cleared  of  all  the  pots  and  pans,  the  fine  plung- 
ing material  should  be  scraped  back  firom  the  sides  of  thie 
frame  all  round  to  let  the  water  pass  freely  through  the 
bottom  without  wetting  the  cocoa-nut  refuse.  After  the 
sides  have  been  washed  this  may  be  put  in  its  place  a^^ain, 
and  the  cuttings  brought  back.  Once  a-week  the  lininsi, 
will  want  stirring  up,  and  fresh  water,  manure,  leaves,  .is- 
should  be  added,  but  care  must  be  taken  in  doing  this  not 
to  let  the  cold  air  into  the  chamber.  If  this  is  done  modi 
heat  is  lost,  and  the  cuttings  that  are  in  the  frame  at  the 
time  receive  a  check  which  will  cause  many  of  them  to 
damp  ofi*.  Cuttings  of  Verbenas  will  readily  strike  in  a 
frame  of  this  sort  in  four  or  five  days.  Cattinea  of  these 
are  put  in„  struck,  and  boxed  off,  and  make  good  plants  in 
less  than  a  fortnight.  In  a  two-light  firame,  8  feet  by  5  feet, 
mounted  on  four  posts,  and  managed  as  above  described, 
since  the  second  week  in  March  I  have  struck  aboat  16,000 
plants  of  Verbenas,  Lobelias,  &c. — J.  Wills. 


(To  be  oontiaasd.) 


EFFECTIVE  COMBINATION  OF  COLOUES. 

I  HAVE  now  a  combination  of  colours  coming  oat  at  the 
same  time,  and  that  a  time  when  the  newness  snd  freshness 
of  colour  is  cordially  appreciated,  which  may  be  worth 
recording.  Two  large  plants  of  Berberis  Darwinii*  one  mass 
of  golden  flower,  crown  the  summit  of  a  small  piece  of  rook- 
work  ;  between  them  the  perennial  white  Candytuft  fonns  a 
mass  of  pure  white,  and  below  is  a  sheet  of  the  Aubcietia 
grandiflora.  The  tender  green  of  GriseliiiiA  litUvalis  flanks 
one  of  the  Berberries,  and  in  the  fbU  son  the  effed  Is  ntj 


jomouL  or  hobtioultusb  jutd  cottase  oabdenes. 


■tadkiBg.  Wa  oftai  loaa  bj  not  pUoiiig  tmh  ewb  otbei  the 
idaati  wfaidi  sot  coly  bannoniw  in  ooloor,  but  oome  into 
lover  ftt  Um  mum  time,  m  tlutt  perbap*  tbii  bint  m  to  the 
effeot  of  one  oocddentsl  oombinktioti  may  be  of  oae. — C. 


DOUBLE  AND  TREBLE  CBOPPING. 
rHiNs  it  would  not  be  amig*  if  Homa  of  oar  practical 


that  joxt  will  give  as  joai  agsistance. 

In  the  first  plaoe  I  am  not  writing  to  or  for  our  more  for- 
tunate bretbreo  who  have  their  two  or  three  acres  of  kitchen 
garden,  and  a  good  staff  of  men  to  work  it,  bnt  to  thoee 
who  are  litoated  like  myaetf,  with  about  half  an  acre  of 
ground  on  which  to  grow  fruit,  vegetablee,  and  salads  for 
a  large  eBtabliahraent,  and  living  within  an  easy  distance  of 
Corenl  Qarden  market,  which  I  consider  m^es  a  great 
difference  in  the  wants  of  the  kitehen  department. 

Now,  suppose  we  take  a  piece  of  ground  intended  for  early 
Feas.  After  having  it  dug  deeply  and  well  manured  the  Feas 
sre  sown  on  the  Ist  of  Jaunary,  and  are  cleared  off  by  the 
middle  of  July ;  the  ground  ie  then  dag  again  and  planted 
with  Coleworts,  not  forgetting  to  put  plenty  of  manure  in 
with  them.  The  Coleworts  eoma  in  nioely  for  early  autumn 
use,  ait«T  which  the  ground  is  ridged,  and  Endive  planted 
in  ib6  fiiirows,  making  three  crops  in  one  year,  and  leaving 
the  ground  in  good  order  for  the  neit. 

Again,  by  sowing  the  Scarlet  Bunners  and  tall-growing 
Feaa  5  or  6  feet  apart,  I  cftn  plant  two  i:ows  of  wiot«r  stuff 
between  the  rows,  so  that  when  the  Peas,  &ii.,  are  done  with, 
and  the  aticks  and  haolm  cleared  off,  I  have  a  good  coat 
of  manure  forked  in,  and  the  earth  worked  towards  the 
stems  of  the  plaata,  leaving  all  neat  and  clean  for  tho 
winter ;  or,  if  appearanoea  are  not  an  object,  the  pea  rods 
being  left  form  a  capital  protection  for  the  more  tender 
kinifi  of  winter  crops,  as  Broccoli,  Savoys,  Ac. 

Then,  again,  as  regards  the  ground  upon  which  the  spring 
Cabbagea  are  growing.  Between  the  rows  of  Cabbage  I  plant 
Potatoes,  BO  that  when  the  Cabbages  are  cut  the  Fotatoes 
are  ready  for  earthing  np.  After  the  Potatoes  are  taken  up. 
and  the  ground  well  manured,  1  generally  sow  my  winter 
Spinach  on  that  piece.  For  early  Potatoes  I  select  a  piece 
of  ground  lying  under  the  south  aspect  wall.  When  tlie 
Potatoes  are  planted  I  sow  Radishes  and  Lettacea  on  the 
t^,  so  that  when  the  Kadishes  ore  alt  pulled,  and  the 
Lettuces  pricked  out  elsewhere,  the  Potatoes  are  ready  to 
flab-hoe.  When  the  Potatoes  are  dug  the  ground  is  planted 
with  tho  first  batch  of  Savoys,  which  are  generally  of  in 
time  to  allow  of  the  ground  being  trenched  ready  for  the 
neit  season's  work.  Between  the  rows  of  second  early  Feas 
I  generally  throw  out  my  Celery  trenches,  and  before  the 
Celery  is  ready  to  plant  I  work  my  Cauliflowers  off  in  the 
same  trenches,  and  by  the  time  the  Cauliflowers  are  cut,  and 
the  Celery  just  eatahliahed,  the  Feaa  are  ready  to  come  off, 
leaving  plenty  of  room  for  the  Celery,  earthing-ap,  Ac. 
Thns  by  deep  digging,  frequent  flat-hoeing,  changing  the 
crops,  aud  last,  though  not  least,  an  unlimited  supply  of 
mauura,  I  generally  manage  to  hare  two  or  tht«e  crops 
a-year  off  the  same  ground,  and  seldom  <tr  never  &il  to  have 
i  supply  of  vegetables  and  inlada  in  foot  the  past 
J  viQter  would  eoon  oouvinoe  one  whether  his 


the  land  is  better  every  year. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anyUung  new  in  my  ^stem, 
bnt  the  desire  to  impart  intbmuuioD  *■  far  m  Uie  preoeding 
random  hints  will  do  BO,  haa  induced  me  to  pen  the  above  wi^ 
the  hope  that  some  one  more  capable  than  myself  will  take 
the  matter  up,  and  give  ns  a  '"  "         '       "  '  ■  -  ■ 

gardening  in  general,  and  one 

will  be — BURHTWOOD,  P.  D. 


LimrooL  Flob*l  jlnii  Hobtichltuku.  Exhibition 
Socin-T.— The  meettngs  of  this  Society  win  be  hehl  in  tfae 
Botanio  Oaiden  «n  the  25th  of  H^y,  the  SMi  ot  Jose,  and 


91st  of  Angnst.    Liberal  ivins  •!«  oOared     _. 

Pelargonluna,  and  other  flowering  pUnta,  alao  for  Emit  uid 
vegetables. 

THE  POLES  NEAE  WAttB. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Ware  Station  of  the 
Oreat  Eastern  Railway,  is  The  Poles,  the  seat  of  B.  Hanbory, 
Esq.,  one  of  those  gentlemen,  who,  poesessed  of  an  an^e 
fortune,  delight  in  gardening  and  rural  pursuits.  Entering 
from  the  road  leamng  to  Wade's  Mill  by  a  modest  lodge, 
the  visitor  passes  along  a  winding  drive  through  a  plea- 
santly undulatiug  pork  of  about  a  hundred  acres,  dotted 
with  Oaks  and  ELms,  and  old  Thorns,  and  through  a  belt  of 
newly-pliuited  Rhododendron  a,  which  when  they  shall  have 
attained  a  larger  aizo,  will,  doubtless,  in  their  flowering 
season  have  a  very  ornamental  effect.  In  ^nt  of  the 
mansion  is  a  well-kept  lawn,  with  here  and  there  Welling- 
toniaa,  Abies  Douglasii,  and  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  farther 
off  the  pinetum.  Turning,  however,  to  the  right  we  come 
to  the  conservatory  on  the  south  side  of  the  house.  It  opens 
into  the  drawing-room  and  library,  and  at  the  time  of  our 
visit  was  filled  with  Camellias,  and  various  other  flowering 
plants,  together  with  a  noble  specimen  of  Cyathea  mednUaris. 

In  &ont  of  the  conservatory  and  this  aide  of  the  mansion 
runs  a  terrace,  overlooking  a  rosery,  which  is  planted  with 
a  good  collection,  consisting  of  Hybrid  Parpetuals,  whilst 
Tea  Bosea  are  truned  against  the  Eii-feet-higb  terrace  wall. 
The  centre  of  the  rosery  is  formed  by  a  pedestal  and  vase 
encircled  by  four  quadrant  beda,  then  a  circular  walk,  and 
exterior  to  this  twelve  other  beds  converging  towsrds  the 
centre,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  four  borders  aepa- 
rated  &om  each  other  by  the  four  principal  walks,  which 
meet  at  right  angles  at  the  vase  in  the  centre.  Above,  on 
the  terrace,  there  are  twelve  beds  on  each  aide  of  the  walk, 
six  oblongs  with  the  comers  swept  out  alternating  with  the 
same  number  of  circles,  and  the  whole  planted  with  standard 
Bosea.     Continuing  onwards  we  come   to  a  ribbon  border 

flanted  with— first  row,  neit  the  edge,  Uyamnth  Maid  of 
arth,  blush;  second,  Bex  Rubrorum  Tulips;  third.  Dr. 
Lindley  Eysointh,  purple  ;  fourth,  Rei  Bubromm  Tolipa; 
fifth,  double  Roman  Narcissus.  This  bolder  bod  still  a 
cheerful  effect,  although  the  bright  sun  had  somewhat  told 
on  the  flowers.  To  reach  this  ribbon  border,  however,  we 
have  passed  on  our  left  the  greenhouse,  fernery,  and 
Orchid-houses,  forming  three  sid^s  of  a  sqnare  in  which 
was  a  small  garden  devoted  to  swect-acented  plants.  In 
the  atove  were  three  fine  plants  of  Muaa  Cavendisbii, 
which  is  here  fruited  every  year;  and  Mr.  Hill,  the  per- 
aevering  and  very  intelligent  gardener,  cut  forty  fruit  at 
Christmas  off  one  plant.  A  Bo  u  gain  v  ills  a  trained  on  the 
roof  contributed  by  its  rosy  bracts,  along  with  Begonias, 
Francisceas,  and  other  flowering  plants,  to  give  this  bouse 
a  gay  appearance.  Tho  fernery  contained  a  well-selected 
and  healthy  collection  of  Adian turns,  Aaplenlums.  Davallias, 
Lastreaa,  £c.,  and  remarkably  fine  plants  of  Cibotium  prin- 
cepsand  Scbiedei,  Iionchitis  pubeacena,Qleicheniaa,  and  Ha- 
rattias.  A  plant  of  Thnnbergia  Harrisi  extends  for  IS  feet 
along  the  roof.and  in  the  course  of  the  season  prodnces 
thousands  of  its  beautiful  blue  and  yellow  flowers.  In  the 
Orchid- houses,  three  in  number,  Veitch's  variety  of  Vanda 
suavis  had  three  iplendid  spikes  of  bloom,  and  several  more 
were  coming  i  the  lovely  Cattleya  Skinneri  was  also  in  fine 
bloom,  beaidea  which  thero  were  fine  examples  of  Aeridea, 
Ansellia  africana,  Yanda  teres  and  tricolor,  and  numerous 
plants  of  Phalsnopsia  grandifiora,  which  is  much  in  demand 
for  cutting  ;  the  new  and  beautiful  P.  Scbilleriana,  which 
had  been  in  bloom  for  the  last  three  months ;  BiaasaTola 
Digbyana,  Chyais  Limminghi,  Dendrobinma,  Cattleyas, 
I^Castes,  Cypripediums,  Ac 

In  these  bouses  Alocasia  metallica,  pot  planta  of  Bon- 
gunvillna  glabra,  Ferns,  and  Amaryllids,  also  fbnnd  a  plaoe, 
whilst  on  the  roofs  were  trained  Lapagerias,  MandexiUe 
soaveoloia,  and  Hoya  imperialis,  whid  bad  been  in  blMtm 
all  the  winter,  and  waa  so  still.  In  the  greenhouse,  too,  a 
good  show  of  flower  was  kept  up  with  Caloeolariaa,  that 
valoable  winter  and  spring  flowering  ^ant,  ImantophyUum 
miniatum,  Eriostemous,  C^orozemas,  Heaths,  &e. 

Quitting  the  houses,  on  passing  the  west  aide  of  the 
femeiT  we  obeerved  two  smaU  beda  filled  with  Tea  Boaea, 
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pegged  down,  and  which  when  in  bloom,  besides  scenting 
the  air  with  tiieir  delightiul  iragprance,  are  stated  to  be 
very  effective.  In  very  severe  weather  these  are  protected 
with  mats.  Adjoining  these  beds  is  a  bank  of  rockwork 
planted  with  Alpines  to  the  number  of  400  or  500.  A  wind- 
ing walk  leads  to  the  north  front  of  the  mansion,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  walk  beyond  a  belt  of  the  different 
kinds  ef  HoUies«  and  sorrounded  on  the  other  sides  by  Ber- 
berries, lies  the  pinetum,  about  an  aero  in  extent.  This 
was  planted  only  ten  years  ago,  but  already  some  of  the 
speoimeBB  have  attained  a  considerable  size.  A  Picea  Nord- 
manniana,  certainly  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country,  per- 
fectly erect,  and  well  furnished  throus^hout,  was  from  24  to 
25.  feet  high,  and  Piceapinsapo,  15  feet  high,  and  10  feet 
through.  The  largest  Wellingtonia  was  13^  feet  high ;  one 
on]^  6  feet  high  had  three  cones  on  it,  but  as  stated  at 
p.  359.  this  tree  produces  cones  at  a  very  early  age.  Cedars 
of  Lebanon  Ifad  also  attained  a  good  size,  one  was  estimated 
to  be  nearly  40  feet  high,  and  there  were  several  from  25  to 
30  feet.  Of  other  species  there  were  good  thriv^ig  speci- 
mens of  Thigopsis  borealis,  Cryptomeria  japonica,  Picea 
nobilis,  Abies  Douglasu,  A.  orientalis,  Juniperus  chinensis, 
thnrifera,  Tazodium  sinense  or  Glyptostrobus  pendulup,  a 
very  elegant  tree  6  £det  high ;  the  Dovaston  Yew,  deserving 
more  general  cultivation,  on  account  of  its  prostrate  habit ; 
and  several  pretty  pygmies,  such  aa  A.  excelsa  Clanbrasi- 
Uana,  and  excelsa  elegans,  ranging  from  a  foot  to  1^  foot 
high.  One  g^eat  feature  of  this  pinetum,  and  indeed  of  the 
gitfden  generally,  is  that  every  tree  is  legibly  named,  adding 
much  to  the  pleanure  and  instruction  which  such  a  garden 
is  capable  of  affording.  We  mention  this  more  particularly 
because  in  some  pubUc  gardens  plants  are  not  unfrequently 
unnamed,  and  consequently  lose  much  of  their  interest  to 
the  many. 

The  kitchen  and  fruit  garden  covers  a  space  of  five  acres, 
of.  which  two  acres  are  enclosed  by  walls  15  feet  high,  built 
hollow  on  the  same  plan  as  those  at  Chiswick,  which,  unlike 
other  forms  of  hollow  walls,  have  exactly  the  same  appear- 
ance as  a  solid  one.  The  wall  on  the  south  side  is  300  feet 
long,  giving  of  course  300  feet  of  south  aspect  and  a  corre- 
sponding extent  of  north  aspect,  and  at  right  angles  to  this 
w^  run  two  others,  and  one  dividing  the  enclosed  space  up 
the  ceniare.  Each  of  these  is  240  feet  in  length,  and  the  whole, 
consequently,  give  720  feet  of  west  aspect  and  a  like  extent 
of  east  aspect.  The  borders  are  15  feet  wide,  and  variously 
cropped  to  within  4  feet  of  the  wall.  The  south  aspect  is 
covered  with  Peaches  and  Nectarines  now  rapidly  covering 
the  wi^,  and  when  this  is  effected  all  riders  will  be  removed. 
The  trees  were  ohie^y  Orosse  Mignonne  and  Barrington 
Peaches,  and  Violette  H^tive  Nectannes,  and  were  all  in  ex- 
oeUent  bearing  condition.  But  it  was  on  entering  the  walled- 
in  garden  that  we  were  more  especially  struck  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  trees.  The  walls  were  litex*ally  covered  with 
blossom,  and  the  trees  in  a  healthy  bearing  state  from  top 
to  bottom.  The  north  aspect  is  chiefly  occupied  with  fan- 
trained  Plums  and  Cherries,  the  former  consisting  of  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  Magnum  Bonums,  Angelina  Burdett,  Kirke's, 
Orleans,  and  Victoria;  the  latter  of  Elton,  Black  Tartarian, 
and  Morello,  one  tree  of  which  alone  extends  over  a  width  of 
25  feet.  The  east  and  west  aspect  walls  are  covered  with 
excellent  horizontal-trained  Pear  trees  of  the  best  varieties, 
as  Duohesae  d'Angoul^me,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Glou 
Mbrceau,  Thompson's,  Althorp  Crasanne,  Josephine  de  Ma- 
lines,  Easter  Beurr^,  &c.,  Plums,  and  Cherries.  Along  that 
side  of  the  walks  farthest  from  the  wall,  at  6  feet  from  the 
edge,  are  planted  about  200  pyramid  Pears,  from  12  to 
18  feet  apart.  These  were  all  root-pruned  two  years  ago, 
and  were,  like  those  on  the  walls,  white  with  blossom.  The 
interior  was  variously  cropped  with  Peas,  Carrots,  Cauli- 
flowers, Asparagus,  and  other  vegetahles,  and  the  supply 
is.  supplemented  by  the  produce  of  the  outside  slips,  in 
which  there  are  standard  Apples,  Plums,  and  other  fruit 
trees. 
We  now  ooxne  to  the  south-aspect  wall  on  the  north  side 
•.'  this  garden.  Here  there  are  four  vineries  each  30  feet 
>y  15  feet,  and  a  Peach-house  40  feet  long  by  the  same 
^th.  In  the  first  house  heated  by  five  lows  of  four-inch 
oipe  were  fine  crops,  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Trentham  Black, 
iCuscat  Hamburgh,  and  Erontignans,  and  in  a  suocession- 
^Ansrt  f^\ac^  HAnaibnig^<i,  Lady  i)owne*R-  «n(J  'Muscats  in 


pots,  the  two  former  having  set  a  good  crop,  and  the  list 
being  just  started.  We  also  noticed  good  crops  of  Bbaw- 
berries  on  the  shelves  of  these  houses.  The  loorth  vinoy 
was  a  Muscat-house,  in  which  fresh  Tines  had  been  plaatsa 
to  replace  the  old.  The  most  pleasing  sight,  however,  was 
the  Peach-house,  the  roof  being  covered  with  two  fine  trees 
bearing  a  profusion  of  fruit  which  had  stoned,  the  foliage 
very  healthy  and  free  from  all  appearance  of  iBsects,  and 
not  a  fallen  fr*uit  to  be  seen. 

A  span-roofed  Peach-house*  formerly  an  ordiard-hovae^ 
but  now  heated,  36  feet  long,  18  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  high 
to  the  ridge,  was  also  planted  with  Black  Hamborgka  and 
Bockland  Sweetwater  Vines,  trained  along  the  ridge,  whikt 
on  shelves  were  numerous  pots  of  Sir  0.  Napier  and  Pxfr- 
sident  Strawberries,  bearing  very  freely.  A  seoond  spcn- 
roof  was  devoted  to  Figs  weU  set  with  froit,  the  lands 
being  chiefly  Brown  Turkey,  White  Isohia,  and  Sady 
Yiolet,  which  produces  a  small  sweet  fruity  is  a  very  free 
bearer,  and  excellent  for  forcing.  Other  hovaes  oontaued 
pot  Vines  started  to  couLe  in  at  Christmas,  Bowood  MoMats 
just  colouring.  Oranges  in  pots  grown  chiefly  for  their  fiowecs, 
good  crops  of  Strawberries,  Kidney  Beans,  and  Cucomben. 
Of  the  last  Mr.  Hill  has  a  very  prolific  variety  of  his  own, 
raised  by  him  several  years  ago  between  the  Mandlietter 
Prize  Cucumber  and  Black  Spine.  The  fruit  averages 
18  inches  long,  and  is  produced  in  twos,  and  sometamaa 
three  or  four  at  a  joint. 

There  still  remain  two  span-voofed  plant-houses  to  notice: 
the  one,  an  Azalea-house,  contained  very  good  speenncn 
plants,  such  as  are  to  be  seen  at  the  London  shows,  new 
Aucubas  and  other  Japanese  plants.  Calceolarias,  and  mis- 
cellaneous flowering  phmts ;  the  other,  a  rosevy,  contaixKd 
Tea  Boses,  both  in  pots  and  planted  oat,  and  trained  up 
the  pillars.  Here  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Madame  de  St.  Joseph, 
and  several  others  were  in  fine  bloom. 

Various  pits  contained  a  good  stock  of  bedding  plants, 
herbaceous  Calceolarias,  Cinerarias,  Mignonette,  Japan 
Lilies,  including  Lilium  auratum,  and  other  plants  for  in- 
door decoration;  and  there  was  bewtes  about  60  yards 
run  of  frames  for  forcing  vegetables  in  wuifcer  and  Melons, 
«&c.,  in  summer.  At  the  back  of  the  aortt  wall  of  the  kitchen 
gai^den  were  the  men's  rooms,  not  the  naflcQ,  low,  dark,  and 
badly-ventilated  rooms  too  commonly  net  with,  but  14  feet 
square,  and  9  feet  high,  heated  by  hot  water,  and  with 
ample  provision  for  air  and  light.  The  number  of  hands 
employed  is  twenty-one,  but  only  six  are  lodged  in  the 
grounds.  In  the  same  range  is  the  stable.  Mushroom- 
house,  in  good  bearing,  fruit-room,  tool  shed,  and  Mr.  Hill's 
office.  Where  there  is  such  a  liberal  employer  as  Mr.  Han- 
bury,  and  such  a  zealous  and  well-skilled  servant  as  Mr. 
Hill,  great  things  may  be  expected,  still  we  were  not  pre- 
pared to  meet  with  such  high-keeping  and  thorough  eft- 
ciency  in  every  department,  everything  that  was  done 
well  done,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  there 
not  a  weed  to  be  seen. 


LACHENALIA,  OE  CAPE  COWSLIP: 

ITS    CULTURE,   AND    A    SELECTION   OF  THE  JINBR  SPECIES. 

Wb  cannot  but  regret  that  those  singularly  beantiliil  and 
interesting  spring-flowering  bulba  the  Laohenalias,  such  great 
favourites  with  our  forefhUierB,  are  now  so  much  neglected, 
and  that  they  have  been  driven  out  of  onltivatkm  by  msoy 
of  the  less-deserving  novelties  of  the  presei^  day. 

The  Lachenalias  are  all  spring-flowering  bmlbs,  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  adjoining  parts  of  South  Aftioa; 
they  belong  to  the  same  natural  order  (Asphoddee)  aathe 
Hyacinth,  Star  of  Bethlehem,  Garlie,  and  the  Musk  or  Grape 
Hyacinth,  and  to  the  latter  they  are  ciosely  aDiad.  TUi 
curious  and  interesting  genus  oomtainB  nnmerons  liandsome 
species  and  varieties,  a  great  many  of  whioh  Ykwn  now  dia- 
appcMftred  fr^mi  onr  colkKotions,  chiefly,  no  doubt,  from  tte 
plants  having  been  neglected  after  bloomiiig»  or  placed  oat 
of  doors  and  exposed  to  the  hea^  laiaS)  inine,  owing  to 
their  being  grown  in^ts,  they  frequently  become  sodden— a 
circumstance  which  is  sure  to  cause  the  bulbs  to  zot,  these 
being  very  succulent,  scaly,  and  coveted  with  a.d^  loaly 
bark  very  different  from  that  of  most  4yfeher  bulbs. 

The  different  species  of  Lanhenalia  or  Cape  Covalip  an 
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'not  only  valaAble  Ibr  the  dHiatSon  of  their  floirers,  but  for 
the  Tazyiiig  briglit  tinti  which  they  assame  whilst  they  are 
in  bloom,  for  the  flnwera  of  many  of  them  are  constantly 
on  the  chan^,  from  rosy  infancy  to  yellow  maturity ;  the 
flowers  also  assnme  an  elegant  pendent  position  on  the 
stem,  expand  bat  little  at  t&e  mouth  of  the  tube,  and  have 
the  appearance  of  one  flower  partly  within  another — an 
appearance  which  arises  from  the  outer  or  shorter  parts 
being  the  sepals,  and  the  inner  or  longer  ones  the  petals. 
Laehenalias  may  be  had  in  flower  from  January  to  June,  if 
a  portion  of  the  bulbs  be  introduced  into  the  forcing-pit  at 
different  times  along  with  other  eai'ly  spring-flowenng  bulbs ; 
for  the  Laehenalias  require  no  more  care  than  a  Hyacinth, 
and  last  quite  as  long,  if  not  longer,  in  bloom. 

Most  of  the  species  have  various-coloured  flowers,  spotted 
leaves,  and  beautifuUy-mottled  flower-stems,  which  rise  fh>m 
6  to  12  inches  in  height-,  and  are  mostly  furnished  with  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  loosely-placed,  drooping,  tubular-shaped 
flowers,  which  iu  most  cases  as  the  blossoms  advance 
change  colour  iVoui  bright  red  and  deep  yellow  to  a  pale  red 
or  yeUowish-green.  A  few  of  them,  however,  have  self-coloured 
flowers,  which  are  either  orange,  yellow,  red,  pale  blue,  or 
white,  changing  with  age  to  a  pale  blush.  The  leaves  are 
mostly  lance-shaped,  glossy  green,  recurved,  and  beautifully 
spotted  on  the  upper  sui't'ace;  the  flower-stems  are  also 
prettily  marbled,  and,  together  with  the  spotted  leaves, 
contrast  well  with  the  graceful  spikes  of  pendent  or  semi- 
pendent  flowers,  the  exquisite  combination  of  whose  chang- 
ing hues  defies  every  attempt  of  the  pencil,  and  description 
or  portraiture  fails  to  do  them  justice. 

Laehenalias  will  succeed  m  a  warm  south  border,  if  well 
protected  in  winter  by  a  hand-glass,  and  other  dry  covering 
in  severe  frost.  What,  however,  is  much  better,  and  fre- 
quently more  convenient,  is  to  place  half  a  dozen  bulbs  in  a 
pot  01  light  soil,  in  October,  using  equal  pai-ts  of  fresh  loam, 
rotten  leaves,  and  fine  sand,  and  aJTording  them  the  pro- 
tection of  a  cold  pit  until  the  spring,  when  they  can  bo 
planted  out  in  the  open  i>order,  and  sheltered  for  a  time 
w^ith  a  hand-glass. 

If  tliii  bulbs  are  intended  for  in-door  decoration,  they 
should  be  placed  on  the  tOi>  shelf  in  the  greenhouse  near 
the  light,  and  but  spai'ingly  watered  during  the  winter ;  but 
freely  ao  when  the  plants  are  in  a  growing  or  flowering 
state.  When  the  plants  liave  done  flowering,  the  pots 
should  bo  placed  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit,  and  the  plants  en- 
couraged to  complete  their  growth,  and  perfect  their  bulbs, 
for  upon  that  all  future  success  depends.  When  the  bulbs 
have  lost  their  foliaj^'c,  they  should  be  taken  out  of  the  soil 
and  kept  dry  in  as  cool  a  jjlaoe  as  possible,  that  they  may 
not  begin  to  grow  too  soon,  liy  this  mode  of  treatment  the 
bulbs  may  be  either  at  once  planted  out  in  the  warm  border 
in  spring,  and  protected  by  a  hand-glass,  or  be  potted  in 
the  autumn  (in  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of 
October)  and  placed  in  a  cold  pit,  secure  from  frost,  where 
they  must  be  kept  tolerably  dry  until  wanted  for  forcing, 
placing  iu  the  greenhouse,  or  planting  out  in  the  spring. 
The  dillerent  kinds  of  Laehenalia  increase  freely  by  offsets 
from  the  old  bulbs.  Even  the  leaves  under  certain  circum- 
stances produce*  bulbs,  and  beautifully  illustrate  the  analogy 
between  bulbs  and  buds,  the  affinity  of  which  is  mote  perfect 
than  many  persons  probably  imagine.  Of  this  the  Laehe- 
nalias present  a  pretty  example,  bulbs  being  produced  from 
the  leaf  and  flower-stem.  Of  this  curious  phenomenon 
Sir  Jamos  Edward  Smith  relates  that  he  had  scaly  bulbs 
from  flower-stalks  of  the  Laehenalia  tricolor,  whilst  laid  for 
many  weeks  between  paper  to  dry,  and  which  on  being  put 
into  the  ground  became  perfect  plants.  Mr.  John  Rogers 
also  relates  another  instance  which  occurred  in  his  garden 
near  Sevenoaks,  in  Kent.  The  leaf  of  a  species  of  Laehe- 
nalia having  been  broken  off  before  the  sap  had  descended 
to  the  bulb,  on  the  broken  edges  and  lower  part  of  the  leaf 
there  wore  produced  upwards  of  forty  small  bulbs,  varying 
in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  small  pin's  head. 

Many  of  the  names  given  to  Laehenalias  in  catalogpaes 
are,  no  doubt,  synonymous,  or  applied  to  trivial  varieties. 
The  following  selection,  however,  contains  the  flner  and 
more  distinct  kinds  now  to  be  found  in  cultivation. 

Lachenalia  tricolob  (The  Three-coloured  Cape  Cow- 
slip).— This  is  one  of  tke  oldest  and  handsomest  kinds  we 
haTe.    The  flower-stems  rise  to  a  height  of  8  or  9  inches, 


and  generally  pfeodnce  from  twelve  to  eiglitedn  flowtri^ 
which  are  loosely  placed,  drooping,  tnbnlar-ahaped,  and  com- 
posed of  three  colours — ^namely,  bright  red,  yellow,  and 
green.  The  colours  of  the  flowers,  however,  have  but  little 
permanence,  for  they  change  considerably  as  the  flowers 
advance  to  maturity;  being  when  young  of  a  bright  red 
and  greenish  yellow,  while  when  fully  matured  they  are  of  a 
light  yellow,  stained  near  the  ends  of  the  petals  with  pale 
green.  The  leaves  and  flower-stems  of  this  species  are 
beautifolly  spotted  and  marbled  with  reddish  brown.  There 
ore  two  distinct  forms  of  this  plant,  one  with  broad  leaves, 
and  another  with  narrow  ones,  which  latter  is  frequently 
named  quadricolor  in  gardens. 

Lachinalia  flava  ob  aubba  (The  Golden  Yellow  Cape 
Cowslip).  —  This  is  a  beautiful  kind  with  large,  tubulfur- 
shapod,  golden  yellow  flowers  and  spotted  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  more  or  less  drooping,  and  produced  on  stems 
from  6  to  9  inches  long. 

Lachenalia  luteola  (The  Pale  Yellow  Cape  Cowslip). — 
This  is  a  strong-growing  kind  with  flower-spikes  from  8  to 
9  inches  high,  furnished  with  numerous  partially  drooping, 
tubular-shaped,  light  yellow  flowers,  stained  with  pale  blush 
when  young.  There  are  two  varieties,  one  with  spotted, 
and  the  other  with  unspotted  leaves  and  flower-stems. 

Lachenalia  pallida  (The  Pale  Blue-flowered  Cape  Cow- 
slip).— This  kind  has  flower-stems  from  9  to  12  inches  long, 
furnished  with  large  tubular-shaped  flowers  of  a  pale  blush 
colour  when  young.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  kind, 
ono  the  minor  with  very  pale  blue  flowers,  which  change  to 
blush  when  fully  blown ;  while  the  other  has  bluish-coloured 
flowers,  and  a  more  robust  habit  of  growth. 

Lachenalia  anquinea  (The  Snake-stemmed  Cape  Cow- 
slip).— This  has  spotted  leaves,  and  beautifully  marbled 
flower-stems,  from  9  to  12  inches  high,  sparingly  furnished 
with  tubular,  bell-shaped,  drooping,  white  and  green  flowers, 
whicli  fade  away  to  pale  blush  with  age. 

Lachenalia  pendula  (The  Pendulous  Cape  Cowslip). — 
This  is  a  tine  robust- growing  kind  with  large,  bright,  parti- 
coloured drooping  flov^ers,  deep  red,  bright  yellow,  and  pale 
green  when  young,  but  these  colours  become  much  lighter 
or  more  pallid  as  t'.ie  flowers  advance  to  maturity.  The 
flower-stems  grow  from  9  to  12  inches  high.  There  are 
two  very  distinct  varieties,  one  with  spotted  leaves  and 
flower-stems,  and  another  with  unsx)ottod  ones. — Gsoboe 
CJOBDON,  A.L.S. 


CUTTIXG  DOWN  YEW  HEDGES; 

If  the  Yew  trees  are  planted  thick  enough,  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  cut  them  down,  as  dit^cted  in 
answer  to  **  E.  K.,"  page  366.  They  may  be  deprited  of 
their  branches  from  the  base  to  the  top,  and  they  will  break 
tbiclcly  all  over ;  or  the  branches  on  one  side  may  be  lopped 
olf,  and  the  others  left  on  for  awhile,  to  be  served  in  duo 
time  in  the  same  way.  Be  careful  where  you  put  the  lop- 
pings. Yew  loppings  killed  two  beautiful  Guernsey  coWs 
that  I  gave  to  Lord  and  Lady  Curzon  on  their  marriage. — 
W.  F.  Kadclyffe,  Tarrant  Rushtod, 


THE  :modebn  PEACH-PEUNEB. 

No.  9. 

"NVe  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  shorter  shbots 
of  the  Peach.  These  valuable  classes  have  hardly  met 
with  the  notice  they  deserve  at  the  hands  of  long-pmners. 
Indeed,  in  some  works  it  is  recommended  to  suppr&s  th^m 
as  much  as  possible.  This  is  a  great  error ;  for  other  writers, 
such  as  Knight  and  Dubrcuil,  recommend  their  cateful  pre- 
servation, wherever  found  at  all  possible;  and  in  the  worku 
of  such  masters  of  close  pi-uning  as  Professor  Gressent,  Of 
Orleans,  and  M.  Grin,  of  Chartres,  the  main  dependance 
for  fruit  is  placed  on  Class  5,  which  is  well  known,  more- 
over, to  produce  the  flnest  specimens.  Very  close  pmnti^, 
such  as  is  well  suited  to  orchard-honse  trees,  rarely  fails  to 
develope  Classes  5  and  7  in  great  abundance,  especiaDy  in 
the  case  of  established  trees.  Though  all  the  classes  of 
this  division  occur  under  every  form  of  training,  they  axe 
peculiarly  the  result  of  that  sudden  concentration  of  the 
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sap,  daring  the  iiKoriod  of  its  greatest  ascent,  at  the  base  of 
the  shoot,  which  is  produced  by  judicious  summer  stopping, 
j^  some  mysterious  way  an  obstacle  is  created,  which  appears 
to  concentrate  the  cambium  in  the  cellular  tissue  near  the 
base  of  the  nascent  bud,  and  by  this  retarded  circulation  to 
produce  eventually  a  duster  of  blossom-buds,  which  are 
•eminently  fruitful.  It  is  not,  however,  pretended  that  late 
summer  stopping  would  be  so  snccessfuL 

2VD  DIVISION  OF  PEACH  SHOOTS. 

6.  The  Clubtbb  Shoot  or  Spub  (fig,  5). — The  word 
cluster,  which  so  appropriately  represents  the  appearance 
of  the  blossom-buds  b,  round  the  terminal  leaf-bud  c,  is 
synonymous  with  the  French  term  "bouquet."  By  this 
last  name  this  particular  spur  is  known  iJl  over  France. 
DulHreuil  calls  it  rameau  d  fruit  hottquet ;  and  Oressent  and 
Lep^  call  it  bouquet  de  mai.  Knight  appears  to  desig- 
nate it  as  a  "  spur,"  and  the  word  "  cluster "  may  be  con- 
sidered an  appropriate  English  rendering.  Class  5  consti- 
tutes the  basis  of  very  close  pruning,  such  as  that  which 
M.  Grin,  of  Chsrtres,  practises,  and  is  also  the  end  and  aim 
of  established  orchard-house  training.  This  class  is  common 
on  the  two  and  three-year-old  wood,  and  indicates  both 
fortuity  and  health  in  the  tree.  Under  all  forms  of  cordon 
training  Peach  trees  this  type  is  abundant.  Together  with 
Ko.  7  it  should  in  orchard-houses  form  the  greatest  portion 
jof  the  fruit-bearing  shoots.  In  the  case  of  a  Downton  Nec- 
tarine bush  which  had  been  about  eight  years  in  a  pot  in 
my  orchard-house,  out  of  120  fruitful  shoots  no  less  than 
110  were  of  Classes  5  and  7.  The  blossom-buds  almost  all 
set  in  clusters  of  four  or  five,  requiring  to  be  thinned  down  to 
one  fine  specimen.  All  writers  agree  that  this  class  of  shoot 
should  not  be  meddled  with  or  pruned  in  any  way ;  neither 
.should  it  ever  be  rubbed  off,  no  matter  where  it  occurs.  It 
is  a  perfect  type,  and  will  reproduce  itself  by  means  of  its 
terminal  leaf-bud,  besides  maturing  the  finest  fruit.  At 
the  ensuing  season  it  may  present  tlie  appearance  of 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


6.  Thb  Fbuit    Spxtb  aftbb  bbabino  (fig.  6). — ^This  is 
one  of  the  types    of  perfect    shoots    which  have    been 
added  to  M.  Dubreuil's  classification.    It  has,  therefore,  no 
French  synonymous  name ;  nevertheless,  it  is  of  a  sufficiently 
distinctive  character  and  appearance  to  warrant  a  separate 
notice.    To  orchard-house  pruners  especially  it  will  be  wel- 
come, as  it  is  occasionally  difficult  to  treat.    The  reason  is 
that  the  specimen  here  drawn  from  nature  is  of  a  slender 
form,  and  the  blossom-buds  at  b  have  evidently  fisdlen  off 
without  setting,  which  shows  a  want  of  vitality  in  the  tree. 
A  shorter  and  more  sturdy  form,  then,  might  have  been 
chosen  to  represent  the  class,  and  then  it  would  probably 
have  appeared  where  the  fruit  had  been  attached.    This  one 
has  not  elongated  much,  the  leaf-bud  c  marks  its  extreme 
development ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  on  the  point  of  exten- 
sion, and  will  by  the  end  of  the  summer  remain  a  short 
bearing  cluster  shoot,  all  the  portion  below  c  being,  how- 
ever, bare  ever  afterwards.    It  is  certainly  a  good  class  of 
shoot,  and  should  not    be   suppressed   in   orchard-house 
pruning,  and  rarely,  unless  a  foreright,  in  out-door  work. 
It  wUl  not  grow  strongly  in  any  case  and  is,  therefore, 
Suable  for  bearing  next  season.    It  has  but  the  single 
\eiect  of  an  inch  of  unfruitful  wood.    Not  to  notice  it  would 
r)e  te  leave  amateurs  in  ignorance  of  what  the  numerous 


7.  Thb  Fbuit  Sfr^t  (fig.  7).— This  dMS  is  indadedlff 
Dnbreuil  under  the  head  of  "proper  fruit  ahoots,"  lAm 
he  says  are  "from  4  inches "  in  length;  but  from  cite 
specimens  which  were  photographed  finr  this^  wofk,  sad 
which  were  taken  from  strong-srowing  trees*  it  was  isn 
how  this  type  passes,  like  the  others,  into  Class  No.  8  wIimp 
ever  the  blossom-buds  are  arranged  in  groups  with  a  lesf* 
bud  between  them.  It  is  the  &ct  of  the  single  blossom- 
buds,  in  which  No.  6  alone  participates,  which  marks  the 
distinctive  character  of  this  beautifiil  dass.  8  also  has 
only  single  blossom-buds,  but  it  has  no  terminal  loaf-bod, 
which  No.  7  has;  7  has,  therefore,  been  promoted  to  the 
honour  of  being  a  separate  type,  and  it  occurs  very  frequsntly 
on  healthy  and  wdl-managed  trees,  both  in-doors  sad  in 
the  open  air.  This  class  having  a  terminal  leaf-bud  wiQ, 
besides  bearing,  extend,  and  having  sometimes  a  latent  hud 
at  the  base  may,  by  judicious  summer* stopping,  become 
double,  in  which  case  generally  shoots  of  the  same  character 
will  be  formed.  This  is  a  valuable  disposition  in  this  dsae, 
and  for  many  reasons  it  should  be  retahied  instead  of  being 
suppressed,  as  it  often  is.  5  and  7  are  essentially  orchsid- 
house  shoote,  being  developed  more  readily  under  the  some- 
what artificial  treatment  therein  practised. 


Fig.  7. 


Flff.8. 


8.  Babbsn    Spbat.     CMfon   of  Dubreoil   (fig,   8).— An 
unsatisfactery  class,  indicating  neglect  or  a  bad  hahit  of 
the  tree  itself.    There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  among 
long-pruners  how  te  treat  this  dass,  but  if  retained  t^ej 
should  be  cut  to  above  the  lowest  fruit-bad.    Thej  oocnr  in 
orchard-house  bush  trees  frequently,  and  ahow  ddbotive 
pruning,  because  by  stopping  th^  would  pvobaUy  have 
passed  inte  some  other  t;;^,  or,  at  the  worat^  dried  up  en- 
tirely.   When  very  ii^'udicionsly  managed  a  boih  tree  may 
soon  become  crowded  with  them,  some  being  mmdi  longer 
than  the  specimen  selected,  and  others  having  a  baxeporuoin 
below  them.     All  this  arises  from  nei^eoSng  to  obserre 
that  there  is  no  terminal  leAf-bod,  ao  that  tlie  shoot  is 
blind. 

These  eight  classes  of  shoots  are  all  tliat  we  maj  look  to 
find  in  ordinary  cases.    Wherever  Hiiire  aeeiDs  tmj  variation 
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from  them  it  k  beoanae  tliey  are  peedng  into  another  form ; 
bat  eren  tiiis  oan  be  readily  reoogniaect  and  need  not  oanee 
any  perplexity.  1  and  4  are  the  only  pore  wood  shoots, 
for  the  others  are  more  or  less  all  fruit-bearing.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  roles  for  pruning  are  simplified  by  means  of  this 
classification.  All  ma^  not  be  of  one  mind  as  to  these  roles, 
bat  the  general  prinoiplee  here  laid  down  were,  of  ooorse. 


the  first  thing  reqoiring  to  be  settled.  It  ma^  be  added 
here,  that  perhaps  the  Tory  best  modem  aothoritiee  on 
these  matters  have  given  their  approval  to  this  arrangement 
of  the  shoots.  One  great  diffioiuty  was  to  render  appro- 
priatdy  the  names  by  which  some  are  known  on  the  conti- 
nent ;  anotiier  was  the  want  of  precision  in  the  corrent  hor- 
ticoltoral  terms. — ^T.  0.  Bb£haxjt,  BUhmond  House,  Chuemsey, 


CONSTEUCTION  OP  A  PINE  STOVE.— No.  3. 


Hayinq,  as  X  think,  shown  that  the  atmospheric  heat 
reqaired  to  ripen  Pines  in  winter  cannot  be  maintained  in 
narrow  span-roofed  houses  without  employing  such  a  large 
surface  of  piping  as  must  materially  injure  the  plants,  I 
shall  leave  the  further  consideration  of  this  shape  with  the 
remark — that  our  desire  should  be  to  adapt  the  house  to 
the  use  for  which  it  is  required;  and  that,  though  this  shape 
is  not  fitted  for  winter  forcing,  it  may  still  be  admirably 
adapted  for  summer  orchard-houses.  In  winter  our  only 
source  of  heat  is  hot  water,  and  we  require  economy  in  its 
use  as  much  for  the  health  of  the  plants  as  on  account  of  the 
cost  of  production.  In  our  fear  of  losing  it  we  build  brick 
sides  to  our  houses,  thereby  suffering  loss  of  light,  for  which 
nothing  compensates.  Can  we  not  build  better,  that  is, 
lighter,  houses  without  losing  heat  ? 

Mr.  Speechly,  writing  in  1790,  says— "The  sun  is  the 
primary  cause— the  very  life  and  soul— of  vegetation."    lie 


also  tells  us — "  In  Holland  it  is  customary  to  beg^  to  force 
Vines  in  November,  in  order  to  have  ripe  Grapes  early  in 
the  spring.  In  these  frames,  used  for  winter  forcing,  it  is 
found  necessary  that  the  glass  frames  should  be  in  an  almost 
perpendicular  direction.  They  are  about  5  feet  wide  at 
the  bottom,  and  at  the  top  about  3  feet;  the  height  of  the 
Vine  wall,  to  which  the  frame  is  affixed,  about  10  feet." 
I  therefore  propose  to  make  the  sides  of  my  house  10  feet 
high.  The  advantage  of  this  increases  as  the  angle  of  the 
sun's  rays  decreases,  the  direct  sunlight  shining  so  much 
further  down  the  house,  particularly  from  the  south  and 
west  sides.  Plan  No.  6  will  show  this.  Mr.  Speechly  says — 
"  The  angle  of  the  sun's  rays  at  the  equinox  is  43^."  I  have 
taken  this  as  a  basis.  At  midsummer  the  sun  is  23®  north, 
making  its  altitude  66° ;  in  winter  23®  south  of  the  equator, 
making  it  20^.  In  this  I  may  be  wrong;  but  it  is  the 
principle  I  wish  to  show,  and  it  will  serve  for  this  purpose. 
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Plav  No.  6. 


I  do  not  know  any  plan  that  will  better  tend  to  increase 
the  light  during  our  dark  months ;  and  I  think  that  doable 
glaaing  will  enable  me  to  retain  the  heat.  Certainly  10  feet 
of  double  glazing  will  not  cost  more  l^an  5  feet  of  brick 
wall.  I  would  have  the  inner  portion  made  so  that  it  coold 
be  taken  down  as  soon  as  uie  March  winds  were  over, 
merely  employing  it  as  a  means  of  preventing  what  I  may 
call  too  much  unauthorised  ventilation ;  but  some  may  say, 
Tou  leave  out  the  roof;  can  yon  get  more  light  through  the 
sides?  Let  us  turn  again  to  Mr.  Speechly — "Vineries  are 
sometimes  built  on  commodious  plans,  of  whi<ih  the  most 
elegant  certainly  are  those  whi<m  have  an  entire  glass- 
framed  roof,  with  one  side  descending  to  the  east,  the  other 
to  the  west;  the  south  end  most  consequently  be  glazed. 
But  as  these  buildings  admit  of  the  meridian  sun  only  at 
the  end  of  the  house,  they  are  veiy  improper  for  producinflr 
Grapes  at  an  earlv  season."  From  this  extract  I  should 
presume  Mr.  Speechly  intended  to  mean  a  house  that  had 
no  sides.  Let  us  treat  it  as  such.  He  says  the  roofr  descend 
to  the  east  and  west.  In  this  case,  when  the  snn  was  in 
the  south  its  rays  would  fidl  on  the  rafters,  as  represented 


in  Plan  Ko.  5,  at  d  and  b,  on  rafters  1  and  2.    I  mtend 
running  my  roofe  east  and  west,  so  that  when  the  sun  is  in 
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J* 
Plas  No.  5. 

the  south  it  will  be  as  shown  in  Plan  No.  6.    To  avoid  con- 
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fnaiii!!  I-have  only  ciuiied  oat  tlie  lines  o.tuilua  coniidering 
the  gsM  of  a,  bonte  in  winter;  uid  here  ;oa  will  see,  when 
the  aon  ia  in  the  east  or  west,  it  will  BtiU  be,  as  ahoim  in 
Plan  No.  5.  which  I  couaider  Mr.  8peecbly  waa  jnatifled  in 
colling  improper.  Ma.v  we  not  &U  confess  he  was  veij  wise 
in  his  ganerBition  F  I  have  been  as  much  aurpriaed  as 
pleased  in  reading  hia  book,  and  ahoU  aet  great  store  b; 

k— a.  H. 


EAETH  A  DEODORISEB  OF  SEWAGK. 

My  attention  has  been  directed  to  two  letters  in  your 
Journal  signed  "  Upwards  akd  Onwabds,"  in  which  the 
writer  giiea  much,  and  to  some  extent  merited,  praiae  to  a 
pamphlet  b;  Mr.  Wilmot  on  the  drj  treatment  of  sxcrc' 
mentitiouB  matter.  In  asserting,  however,  that  aahea  are 
a  better  material  for  the  purpoae  than  dr;  earth,  he  baa, 
together  with  Mr.  Wilmot,  fallen  into  a  great  error.  I  shall 
feel,  therefore,  greatly  obliged  if,  as  the  advocate  of  the  dr; 
earth  ajstet^:,  whose  observationa  and  eiperiments  have 
eitended  now  through  many  years,  I  may  be  allowed  space 
in  your  Journal  for  a  few  words  on  tho  subject.  It  is  bo 
long  a.'sa  as  the  year  1857  that  I  discoTcred  that  very  im- 
portant property  of  dry  earth  or  clny,  of  which  Mr.  Wilmot 
makoB  no  account  whatever — viz.,  its  capability  of  repeated 
uae.  I  will  limit  m;  remorb^s  to  hia  two  olgectiona  to  my 
system.  Firstly,  that  I  recommend  tlie  use  of  a  mechanical 
applicatioQ  of  earth ;  and  secondly,  that  I  uae  earth  and  not 
ashes  as  the  medium  of  removal. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  first  of  these  objections,  there  ia 
no  (preater  necessity  for  the  uae  of  mechanical  arrangements 
for  the  supply  of  earth  than  for  the  supply  of  ashes :  indeed 
my  pamphlets  indicate  the  simplest  poasible  mode  of  apply- 
ing the  eu'th  without  any  machinery.  Almost  aa  soon  as  T 
began  bo  carry  out  thia  mode  myaelf  I  perceived  certain 
obvious  advantages  which  would  arise  from  some  mechanical 
contrivance — odvantugea  (I  might  almost  Bay  necesaities). 
if  tho  systi^m  should  ever  be  adopted,  as  I  am  confident  that 
BOODcr  or  later  it  will  be  adopted,  in  towns,  inside  houses, 
and  in  upper  stories  of  housas — advantages  in  economising 
the  uae  of  earth,  both  na  to  smallness  of  the  quantity  to  bo 
used,  and  especially  In  the  cases  of  schools,  gaols,  and 
asylums,  and  as  to  the  certainty  of  its  application.  In  conjunc- 
tion, therefore,  with  Messrs.  White  &  Co.  T  contrived,  and 
have  patented  some  very  simple  contrivances  for  this  purpose; 
and  although  Mr.  Wilmot  may  have  seen  and  heard  of  one 
or  tiro  failures,  as  he  asserts,  arising  from  defective  manufac- 
ture, those  odvantagus  of  which  I  speak  can  be,  and  are.  by 
mechanical  contrivaaces  secured.  Without  aome  such  con- 
trivance it  ia  sufficient  to  observe  that  a  closet  is  eiactly 
what  a  water-closet  would  be  without  a  mechanism  for 
applying  the  water- 
Second,  as  to  Mr.  Wilmot's  other  objection  to  tho  use  of 
earth  and  his  preference  of  coal  ashes,  1  venture  to  pro- 
nounce it  simply  absurd.  From  tho  very  first  I  have 
regarded  my  system  as  one  not  for  England  only,  but  snited 
to  all  countries;  and,  as  I  have  stated  in  my  third  edition 
of  "National  Health  and  Wealth,"  it  ia  already  very  gene- 
rally adopted  in  the  gaols  and  barracks  of  British  India. 
Where  will  Mr.  Wilmot  find  hie  coal  aahes  there  P  Where 
will  he  obtain  them  on  the  continent  of  Europe  F  And  even 
if  during  tho  winter  months  in  England  there  should  be  an 
adequate  supply,  what  cottage  or  what  moderately-sised 
house  will  supply  enough  for  a  large  family  during  the 
summer? 

The  moat  decided  objection,  however,  to  the  uae  of  aahes 
is  that  which  Mr.  Wilmot  himself  acknowledges — viz.,  that 
the  moss  of  excrement  with  aahes  becomes  toul  and  gives 
off  a  bad  smell.  How  then  con  they  be  said  to  be  equal  in 
deodorising  power  to  dry  earth  or  clay?  The  trnth  ia  that 
ashes  from  their  alkaline  character  exert  a  chemical  action 
on  the  nitrogenous  matters  of  this  miiture.and  generate,  an 
•jialagona  process  to  that  of  fermentation,  without  absorbing 
be  gasea  generated;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  dry  earth, 
xom  its  well-known  capability  of  absorbing  manuhal  com- 
tounds,  takeB  up  into  itself  any  gaseous  producta  which 
hrongh  its  mixture  with  foul  sufastaBCea  may  liave  bmn 
lUminated.  Such  mixture  will  give  oS  no  smell  and  is  per- 
'w!*i-    hs-^leae.     If  the  mixing,  moreover,  be  intimate^ 


vaniihea,  and  if  in  that  state  it  be  allowed  to  dry  it  marht 
aaed  with  e^ual  affioat^  the  tenth  time. — Hnrer  Koo&t 
Ardingtan  Tiearage. 


POfiTEAITS  OF  PTiAMTS,  FL0WKR8,  iSD 
FKUITS. 

Ctpbipididm  usnoATuii  (Oloasy-leaved  Lad/i  SUppai). 
Sat.  ord.,  Orchidacen.  Linn,,  Oynandria  Diaiidri>.--I)is- 
covered  by  "  '  "  ■"  ■  ■  ■-  "--  ■"■"-■--'--  i-i— i- 
Flower*  yalli 
I.  56DB.) 

Abdh  PALssTiimii  (Jeroaalem  Anun).  SaL  ord^AiMm. 
Linn.,  Mono^iia  Monondria.— Flocuied  ftom  new  Jerankn 
by  Ueaara.  Veitch.  Spatha  inside  and  8p*diz  dark  yajia. 
—(Ibid.,  t.  5509.) 

RoroioLBPis  jAPONicA.  vor.  mrnaniamtA  (Entue-lBand 
Japanese  Kaphiolepis).  SaL  ord.,  Booacee.  Ziim.,  Ibm- 
andna  Digynia.— Native  of  Japan,  £o.    Flowera  irtiite  anl 

Bweet-amelling. — (Ibid.,  t.  5510.) 

HTPtwraB  BtnauiuoLtvti.  (Blood-veined  HypcBstes).  5<d. 
ord.,  AcanthacetB.  LtniL,  Diendria  Monogynia. — latrodnoed 
by  Messrs.  Veitch,  it  is  believed,  &om  Madagaacar.  Flowani 
pale  purple ;  leaves  dark  groan,  veined  with  pale  puipln. — 
(Ibid.,  (.6511,) 

AucuBA  lAFONiGA  (Japanese  Anouba). — Noticed  at  p.  361. 
—(Ibid.,  t.  6512.) 

OsoNToaLossuu  Pebcatobei  var,  splxnsbnb. — Wiiite 
spotted  wit',1  purple.  Received  a  first-clasa  oertificate  from 
the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society's  Floral  Committee. — (Flonl 
Slag.,  pi.  341.) 

Camellia  Conteasa  di  Chnda, — Delicate  pink,  with  darker 
stripes  of  tho  same  colour.  At  Mr,  Bull's  Nurseiy. — (Ibid., 
pl.  242.) 

HvACiHTH  TAonooIdscn.— Exhibited  bjUi.  Cutbnsh,  High- 
gate  Nursery.  Pole  Mne,  lobes  with  darker  centre. — (/W., 
pi.  243.) 

petalled  Clarkia). — Flowers  double,  roc^crimaoii-  f  oaaeaaed 
by  Messrs.  Carter,  Holbom.  Hantbome  ftower. — (Itiid., 
pl.  244,) 

AcHiKKNKB. — Rose  Qi«m,  puiple.  jiuroni,  acailet  SfeDa, 
mauve.  The  two  first-named  had  first -claae  certificates,  and 
the  third  a  secondcloss  certificate  from  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee. Thoy  were  raised  by  Mr.  A.  Paraona,  gardsuer  to 
W.  J.  Blake,  Esq.,  Doneabury,  Welwyn.— (J'lortrf  and  Pomo- 


THE  PLEASUILE-GBOUKDS  OF  PAHIS. 
Tbb  Botanic  Qordons,  like  many  other  venerable  places, 
have  been  preserved  with  great  eipenae,  aa  an  illustratico 
of  the  ease  and  tranqnilUly  with  which  pnbUc  businaaa  wu 
executed  in  old  times.  Add  to  thaoa  the  gardens  of  Um 
Luxembourg  and  TuilcrieB.  all  three  of  which  have  lately 
undergone  aomo  improvements,  and  we  have  the  gardens  of 
Paris  aa  furnished  by  the  State.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
Emperor  in  1652,  knowing  the  oaeful  tffeot  of  transforming 
the  many  reaorts  of  vagubonda  and  strcmgholdi  of  revcJo- 
tion,  he  determined  to  embeltish  the  city,  improve  its  healtll. 


appointed  Bsfon  Haussman,  an  prefect,  to  direct  and  a 
out  hia  plana.  He  proposed  the  impraTementa  fiw  the  oa> 
sideration  and  sanction  of  the  mnnidpil  ooandl,  and  driemd 
that  the  money  received  at  the  ootKHfl,  wfaieh  anMimb  to 
about  180,000  francs  per  day,  shoidd  be  "THfirifnt  tot  lUi 
purpose ;  he  appointed  a  ttaS  of  oJBoen  to  oaBdnet  and 
assistants  in  every  branch  capable  of  dfaeotin^tiMprMtteal 
operations.  Tho  result  is  incredible ;  it  MupaMN  even  Idl 
own  anticipations.  Never  have  aneh  iasntrMMIita  b*ai 
effected  in  the  same  time  in  anf  otbar  cujf  iu  tbft  mdl 
Parka,  promenadea,  sardena,  lakM,  fbantain,  toUgM^ 
t«mplea,  and  boulevartu  of  onaqnalbd  bwatj;  h^re  ■pmng 
np  on  the  very  spots  where  ima^aeUm  wvald  faavs  oalM 
them,  to  replace  tho«e  retreata  w  dekama  koA  fllth— ttcM 
dens  of  vice  and  orime. 
Wherav"T  the  Emperor  ha*  gathered  hia  notiona  of  boob- 
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TEzds,  there  oaa  Ibe  no  doobt  bat  thoee  on  gardenixig  are  of 
Ta»Myiifli>  eztnustion,  «•  m^  be  traoed  in  his  fiirt  flxand  design 
--Bois  de  Boologne^  the  most  extensive,  beantSul,  send  beet 
designed  of  all  the  fiMr>»M*"^MA  promenades  of  Paris :  thooffh 
without  the  fortified  boondaiy  oetween  Auteuil  and  KeoiDy 
it  is  certain,  at  no  distant  daj,  to  be  indaded  within  the 
limits  of  Paris. 

Passing  the  Taileries,  crossing  the  Plaoe  de  la  Conoorde, 
where  we  must  not  stop  to  cont^plate  its  inimitable  beau- 
ties,  nor  dwell  too  long  on  the  different  phases  in  which 
history  will  represent  it  to  us,  and  quickly  going  along  the 
grand  avenue  <tf  Champs  Elysoes,  eveiy  step  of  which  pre- 
sents some  fresh  beauties,  we  find  some  weU-designod  plots 
filled  with  rare  plants  in  out-door  culture,  such  as  Ezythrina 
ruberrima,  Ficus  elastica,  Wigandia  urens  and  caracasana, 
Nicotiana  wigandioides.  Begonia  ftichaiodes,  Aralia  papyri- 
fera,  Caladium  odoratum  and  esculentum,  Musa  rosacea, 
Coleus  marmoratus,  Andropogon  formosus  and  halepensis^ 
Canna  zebrina,  hybrida^  Solanum  marginatum,  robustum, 
and  capsicastrum,  &c.  On  arriving  at  the  Axe  de  Triomphe, 
that  masterpiece  of  art,  we  stand  in  the  centre  of  a 
circle  which  terminates  the  avenue,  and  from  which 
radiate  twelve  avenues,  such  as  are  only  to  be  found  here. 
From  here,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  minutes  will  suffice  to  con- 
duct uB  to  the  following  entrances  of  Bois  de  Boulogne : — 
Portes  Maillot,  Sablons,  Dauphine,  and  Ghrille  de  la  Muette. 
Arc  de  Triomphe  once  passed,  we  see,  opening  in  front,  a 
little  to  the  right,  three  broad  avenues ;  to  the  left  the 
Avenue  of  St.  Cloud,  formerly  Avenue  of  Charles  X.;  be- 
tween this  and  the  route  to  Neuilly  lies  the  Avenue  de  Tlm- 
peratrice,  attracting  the  attention  by  its  grandeur  and  ani- 
mation, and  by  the  beautiful  landscape  with  which  it  is 
aurrounied  and  terminated.  This  avenue,  which  is  the 
most  direct  from  the  Tuileries,  was  opened  in  1856;  its 
length  id  nearly  a  mile,  width  about  110  yards,  comprising  a 
central  road  for  carriages  of  174  ysrds  wide,  an  alley  on  either 
side  of  13  yards,  one  for  pedestrians,  and  the  other  for  horse- 
men, with  two  belts  of  grass  of  about  30  yards  each,  in  whioh 
have  been  planted  some  fine  groups  of  Conifers,  &c.,  also 
some  beds  filled  in  the  summer  months  with  the  choicest 
^ants ;  finally  there  are  two  lateral  roads  of  nearly  9  yards 
each  for  the  service  of  the  neighbouring  proprietors :  these 
are  enclosed  by  a  very  rich  railing  of  one  uniform  modeL  No 
habitation  can  be  constructed  at  a  distance  of  less  than 
12  yards  from  the  railing.  On  passing  along  this  avenue  we 
perceive,  towering  sternly  above  the  'Bola  de  Boulogne,  Mont 
Valerien,  one  of  those  formidable  forts  which  were  con- 
structed by  Louis  Philippe,  while  a  little  to  the  left  may  also 
be  seen  the  ridge  of  St.  Cloud,  Bellevue,  and  Meudon. 

We  now  enter  Porte  Dauphine,  which,  although  not  so 
large  as  the  Grille  de  la  Meutte*  and  deformed  a  little  by  the 
appearance  of  the  fortifications,  though  hidden  as  much  as 
possible  by  trees  and  shrubs,  is,  nevert^less,  a  most  elegant 
and  richly  ornamented  entrance.  This  once  passed,  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  Bois  de  Boalogne,  surrounded  as  it  is  by 
villages  and  castles,  most  of  which  recall  a  great  number  of 
historic  events  and  litexaiy  anecdotes.  In  the  early  times 
of  the  French  monarchy  this  formed  part  of  the  ancient ' 
forest  of  Bouvray,  taking  its  name  firom  the  Qnercus  robor, 
which  at  that  time  was  &e  predominant  wood  here. 

It  also  appears  that  at  that  period  Passy,  Auteuil,  St. 
Cloud,  and  Meudon,  were  comprised  in  this  foxest  of  sessile- 
fruited  Oaks,  which  seems  to  have  been  inhabited  for  the 
first  time  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  a  f^w  huts 
having  been  erected  by  the  peasants  along  the  sunny  banks 
of  the  Seine ;  and  they  afterwards  oocoeeded  in  clearing  some  ; 
of  those  virgin  wastes,  and  there  planted  the  Vine.  The  name 
given  to  this  small  assemblage  of  cabins  was  N^ou  (in  Latin 
Aimeo).  At  a  later  period  the  extensive  wilds  which  sor- 
rounded  the  village  of  Ngou  were  enclosed,  and  ke^;>en  were 
placed  there  to  reed  and  protect  the  game.  At  this  time 
the  modem  Bois  de  Boulogne  zeosived  &e  name  of  B^mise 
du  Roi.  About  the  fourteenth  oentuiy  this  wood  became  the 
resort  of  robbers  and  adventuiers.  So  iuTested  had  it  been 
that  the  convoy  sent  by  Charles  V.,  witli  the  baggage  of 
Duguesclin,  was  here  attadced  and  pillaged  in  open  day. 

Louis  II.  gme  the  forest  of  Bonvcay  to^  and  thtnin 
erected  a  mansion  for,  his-  phvaidaa,  James  Cottierr  bat 
of  this  the  parliament  stripped  him  on  the  deoeaae  of  the 
king.      It  was  about  this  time  that  tl|e  name  Boi»  dt 


Boulogne  seems  to  have  been  g^ven  to  a  portion  of  it.  After- 
wards Francis  I.,  passionately  fond  of  sport,  appropriated  it 
to  game,  and  built  the  castle  of  Madrid,  where  Henxy  It. 
gave  brilliant  f^tes.  Charles  IX.  constructed,  in  his  torn,  a 
residence,  which  has  since  received  the  name  of  Castle  de  la 
Muette,  in  which  he  used  to  reside  in  the  hunting  season ; 
it  was  afterwards  frequented  by  Louis  XIII.,  but  Louis  XIV. 
abandoned  it  for  Versailles.  It  became  again  the  haunt  of 
the  profiigate  Louis  XV.,  who  greatly  improved  it.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  i^gent  embellished 
La  Muette,  which  became  the  favourite  resort  of  his  sister, 
the  Duohesse  de  Berri.  In  this  castle  Marie  Antoinette  slept 
on  her  arrival  at  Paris,  in  awaiting  the  preparation  of  the 
Tuileries.  It  was  at  this  place,  fuso,  towards  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  that  the  first  horserace  was  run  in 
France ;  and  it  was  here  the  first  balloon  experiments  were 
made  by  Pilatre  du  Bosier,  who  made  an  ascent  accompanied 
by  the  Marquis  d'Arland.  But  the  revolution  dispersed  the 
aristocracy  and  literati,  which  then  peopled  the  environs 
of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

Napoleon  I.,  wishing  to  develope  its  natural  beauties,  com- 
menced a  grand  project,  but  his  intentions  were  frustrated 
by  the  belUgerent  visit  of  English,  Russian,  and  Prussian 
armies.  At  the  second  invasion  the  English  army  encamped 
here,  and  cut  down,  burned,  and  built  their  tents  with  Oaks 
which  Francis  I.  had  planted.  Their  camp  extended  troOi 
Banelagh  to  Porte  Maillot.  The  Bussians  and  Prussians  did 
the  same  at  different  other  points,  so  that  when  the  allies 
retired  tbe  Bois  de  Boulogne  presented  a  sort  of  waste, 
covered  with  debris  and  ashes.  A  few  trees  near  the  cross 
of  Catelan  and  Porte  Maillot  alone  escaped  the  destroying 
hand  of  these  unwelcome  visitors.  Louis  XVIII.  did  all  he 
could  to  efface  the  too  glaring  traces  of  these  lamentable 
disasters,  and  replanted  it,  and  Napoleon  III.,  for  reasons 
already  cited,  and  from  his  long  sojourn  in  England, 
knowing  the  importance  of  public  gardens,  determined,  in 
the  beginning  of  lB52,on  giving  to  Paris  one  of  those  public 
promenades  which  are  the  pleasure  and  pride  of  London. 

From  1848  to  1852  Bois  de  Boulogne  formed  part  of  the 
State  demesnes.  By  an  Imperial  decree  of  the  2nd  June,  1852, 
it  was  oeded  to  the  city  on  the  following  conditions : — 

1st.  To  defray  all  expenses. 

Snd.  To  expend  within  four  years  ^£80,000  in  its  embellish- 
ment, and  to  submit  to  the  G-overnment  the  plan  before 
executing  it. . 

Srdly.  To  preserve  for  the  purpose  intended  the  lands 
conceded. 

Hardly  was  this  decree  made  known  when  the  city  took 
possession,  and  commenced  the  work.  The  laying  out  was 
given  to  an  able  landscape  g^ardener,  M.  Varo,  who,  acting 
on  the  indications  and  ideas  given  him  by  the  Emperor, 
traced  out  a  plan  which  was  adopted  without  any  modifica- 
tions, and  at  the  completion  of  the  work  meritoriously 
received  the  "  ribbon  "  from  the  hands  of  the  Emperor. 

M.  Var^  has  since  been  rm>laoed  by  an  engineer,  M. 
Alphand,  and  a  head  gardener,  M.  Barillet,  to  whom  are  en- 
trusted the  management  and  fbrmation  of  all  the  public 
gardens  of  the  city  of  Paris,  and  by  whom  have  been  formed 
the  numerous  minor  gardens  which  adorn  this  capital,  none 
of  which,  however  beantiful,  as  yet  make  any  approach  to 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

There  is  at  this  moment  in  course  of  formation  the  vast 
Forest  of  Vincennes,  whioh,  though  in  extent,  fertility  of 
soil,  and  magnificence  of  its  trees,  far  surpassing  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  stiU  is,  owing  to  its  position,  never  likely  to  be- 
oome  a  favourite  place  for  the  fashionable  aristocracy. 
Charenton  and  Butte  de  Montmartre  are  undergoing  similar 
transformations.  Bois  de  Boulogne  hae  cost  many  thousands 
and  many  years,  but  it  is  a  lasting  monument,  and  will 
long  stand  at  the  head  of  works  of  this  sort. 

The  principle  said  to  have  been  applied  here  was  to  take 
a  little  from  all,  without  destroying  any.  Wherever  ex- 
isting obstmetioBs  worth  preserving  came  in  the  way,  the 
visitor  has  been  sent  gracefully  roiuid.  In  liiis  way  many 
fine  old  trees  have  been  i^MUPed  from  the  woodman's  axe, 
while  no  one  will  contest  the  charms  given  to  this  picturesque 
place  by  the  preservation  of  tbe  tower  of  the  ancient  and 
fiunona  monastery  of  Iiongobamp  and  its  neighbouring 
windmill.  The  Cvett  of  Cate&n,  associated  with  dark  tragioal 
remembrancee,  ttaiida  feuamg  one  of  the  entnaoea  to  the 
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g^arden  Pr^  Catelan,  which  hae  been  devoted  to  many  kinds 
of  attractiye  amusement;  from  1855  till  1869  it  was  the 
scene  of  theatrical  displays,  for  which  a  kind  of  rostic, 
uncovered  theatre  was  constracted,  where  all  the  charms  of 
flowers  were  more  advantageonsly  shown  by  the  aid  of  skil- 
ftilly  arranged  lustres.  This  has  since  been  replaced  by 
the  Concert  Musard,  in  addition  to  which  several  military 
bands  play  here  two  or  three  times  a-week  in  summer. 

The  name  "Catelan"  is  given  it  from  an  event  which 
occurred  here  in  the  reign  of  Philippe  le  Bel.  Catelan  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrat^  troubadours  of  his  time,  attached 
to  the  court  of  Beatrice  de  Savoi,  wife  of  the  last  Baymond 
Beranger,  Comte  de  Provence;  his  reputation  became  so 
great  that  Philippe  demanded,  as  a  favour  from  Beatrice,  to 
send  him  to  his  court.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Tuileries, 
Catelan,  not  finding  the  king,  who  in  the  meantime  had 
retired  to  Poissy,  was  obliged  to  follow  him  thither.  Philippe, 
fearing  the  danger  of  allowing  Catelan  to  traverse  the  forest 
of  Bouvray  alone,  despatched  an  escort  of  his  guard  to  meet 
and  conduct  him.  But  Catelan,  having  unfortunately  spoken 
of  the  rich  present  which  Beatrice  entrusted  him  with  for 
the  king,  the  chief  of  the  escort  assassinated  him  on  the 
spot  where  now  stands  the  pyramidal  monument.  But  the 
chief,  on  opening  the  small  coffer  in  which  the  supposed 
treasure  lay,  to  his  great  consternation  only  found  therein  a 
Httle  bottle  of  some  new  perfume.  The  chief  returned  to 
Poissy,  and  told  the  king  he  had  not  seen  Catelan ;  but  in  a 
short  time  after,  on  his  appearing  at  court,  he  was  detected 
from  having  on  him  the  perfume  entrusted  to  Catelan,  and 
was  sent  to  the  guillotine. — ^Williau  Kelly,  Au  Fleuriste 
de  Paris,  a  la  Muette,  Pasty,  Paris, — {Irish  Farmers*  Oazette.) 

(To  be  continued.) 


WORK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OAKDEN. 

The  weather  is  now  very  favourable  for  carrying  on  the 
various  operations  of  planting  and  sowing.  When  any  main 
crops  have  failed,  more  seed  should  be  immediately  sown. 
Where  they  have  partially  failed  procure  plants,  if  possible, 
to  fill  up.  Now  is  the  time  to  destroy  slugs ;  late  at  night 
and  early  in  the  morning  they  leave  their  hiding  places, 
and  may  be  destroyed  by  thousands  with  quicklime,  which 
should  be  strewn  over  every  part  of  the  garden- several  even- 
ings or  mornings  in  succession — in  the  morning  by  three  or 
four  o'clock,  and  at  night  not  before  nine.  By  persevering 
a  short  time  a  garden  may  be  entirely  cleared  of  this  pest. 
Beety  thin  the  plants  to  a  foot  apart  while  they  are  small,  fill 
up  vacancies  with  those  that  are  drawn  out,  they  will  pro- 
duce plants  equally  good  with  the  others.  If  the  first  crop 
has  altogether  failed,  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  sow  another. 
Broccoli,  make  another  sowing  of  both  early  and  late  sorts, 
the  former  to  come  in  in  October  and  November,  the  latter 
late  in  the  spring.  Cahha^e,  earth-up  those  that  were  planted 
early  in  the  spring ;  tie  up  the  leaves  of  a  few  of  the  most 
forward  of  the  autumn-planted,  to  cause  them  to  form 
hearts  for  early  use.  Capsicwns,  plant  them  out  on  a  warm 
rich  border,  water  them  during  dry  weather  throughout  the 
season.  CTiervil,  make  another  sowing,  and  also  of  American 
Cress.  Celery,  continue  to  prick  out  seedling  plants.  In 
planting  out  a  second  time,  before  finally  transplanting  into 
trenches,  make  a  bed  about  4  inches  thick,  of  equal  parts  of 
rotten  dung  and  loam  on  a  piece  of  hard  ground,  so  that  at 
the  time  of  planting  the  whole  of  the  earth  may  adhere  to 
the  roots  after  the  spade  is  passed  between  each  of  the 
plants.  Cucwmhers,  particular  attention  is  required  to  keep 
the  plants  in  a  bearing  state.  Stopping  the  shoots  is  the 
most  important  point  to  be  attended  to,  the  plants  to  be 
looked  over  every  fine  morning  about  an  hour  after  the 
frames  have  been  uncovered  and  the  plants  have  had  a  little 
air.  Endive,  sow  a  little  seed  for  an  early  crop,  it  is  useless 
to  sow  much  as  it  will  soon  run  to  seed.  Kidney  Beans  sown 
in  pots  or  boxes,  plant  out  on  a  warm  border  in, rows  2i  feet 
ipart.  Another  sowing  should  also  be  made.  Leeks,  make 
a'sowing  to  plant  out  for  winter  use.  Lettuce,  plant  out  a 
"ew  about  once  a-week,  thin  the  plants  in  the  early  seed-bed 
te  a  foot  apart,  and  if  any  were  sown  on  the  Asparagus-beds 
^hey  will  require  the  same  attention.  Mushrooms,  woodUoe 
.M»  r^»»«-Ml^  tw>ni»i^gQtifiA  about  **»e  ^^ed*  **■■  this  season,  the 


best  traps  to  catch  them  are  boiled  Potfttoes  pot  into  a 
flower-pot  and  covered  with  a  small  piece  of  moes,  the  pot  to 
be  then  placed  on  its  side,  by  examining  it  eveiy  monuBg 
and  emp^ing  the  live  stock  into  some  hot  water,  tiieir  num- 
bers may  in  a  short  time  be  considerably  diminished.  OnioM^ 
the  weather  is  now  favourable  for  planting  out  some  of  tiie 
autunm  sowing.  Avoid  covering  any  poortion  of  the  bulb. 
Potatoes,  earth-up  the  early  crops,  and  thoee  whudi  have  jost 
made  their  appearance  above  g^und  to  have  the  hoe  nm 
between  the  rows  to  keep  down  weeds.  Searlet  Bmmers,  the 
sowings  of  these  and  of  Haricot  Beans  should  he  attended 
to  without  delay.  Thin  out  seedling  crops  while  the  pUmts 
are  small,  and  if  it  should  be  necessaiy  to  stand  amongst 
them,  let  the  soil  be  afterwards  loosened-up  where  it  is 
trodden. 

FRUIT  OABDEN. 

Espalier  fruit  trees  demand  prompt  and  peculiar  care  at 
this  season,  favoured  by  the  weather  a  rapid  and  healthy 
growth  has  be%a  encouraged.  The  removal  of  superfluous 
shoots  may  now  be  effected  with  propriety.  Peach,  Aprioot, 
Plum,  and  Pear  trees  alike  require  frequent  attention. 
Much  advantage  may  be  gained  by  judiciously  stopping 
some  and  favouring  the  extension  of  others,  by  the  remoTU 
of  unnecessary  shoots  and  those  too  close  t<^ether.  Per- 
severe in  the  destruction  of  insects  on  fruit  trees,  in  order 
to  afford  the  young  shoots  a  fair  chance  of  making  healthy 
growth. 

FLOWEU  OABDEN. 

Now  is  the  time  to  establish  a  firm  and  even  sward 
or  lawn,  the  pride  of  British  gardens ;  the  roller  and  the 
scythe  will  be  in  frequent  request,  and  much  labour  is  in- 
volved in  these  operations  properly  carried  out.  See  that 
the  edg^gs  hitherto  neglected  are  put  in  order  for  the 
summer,  do  not  edge  beyond  the  original  boundary,  and 
keep  the  walks  filled  with  graveL  Let  the  roller  be  passed 
frequently  along  the  edges,  in  order  to  level  them  down  to 
the  walk ;  this  takes  away  the  harshness  of  the  outline. 
See  that  all  Bose  trees  have  dne  attention  as  to  disbudding, 
stopping,  &c.  Watch  the  buds  inserted  last  season,  rub  off 
those  on  the  stock  in  a  progressive  way,  and  let  all  Koses, 
whether  standard  or  dwarf,  be  well  top-dressed  with  good 
roti  en  manure,  if  not  already  done.  Where  Boees  are  infested 
with  the  grub  it  will  be  necessary  to  eo  over  the  plants  fre- 
quently to  destroy  this  pest.  Qreen  fly  is  also  very  trouble- 
some at  this  season,  a  good  washing  with  the  g^arden  engine 
on  two  or  three  successive  evenings  will  greatly  assist  in 
getting  rid  of  these  destructive  pests.  In  this  department 
the  next  few  weeks  will  be  devoted  to  fllHng  up  the  flower- 
garden  beds  and  clumps  intended  for  the  summer  and  autumn 
display,  and  now  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  weather 
every  exertion  should  be  made  to  get  the  planting-out  com- 
pleted with  all  possible  dispatch.  As  Crocuses  and  other 
bulbs  will  now  be  nearly  over,  patches  of  biennials  which 
have  stood  the  winter  may  be  placed  doee  beside  them. 
Select  a  shady  border  and  give  it  a  good  dressing  of  rotten 
dung  or  leaf  mould,  slightly  forked  in,  for  planting  with  the 
runners  of  the  different  kinds  of  Violets  for  forcing.  The 
Neapolitan  is  the  best  for  frames  or  pots,  and  the  runners 
will  now  be  found  in  a  proper  state  for  removaL  Plant  them 
8  or  10  inches  apart,  water  them  abundantly  in  dry  weather, 
and  pinch  off  the  runners  as  th^  appear.  If  the  soil  is 
rich  and  open  they  will  grow  into  stout  bushy  plants  by  the 
autumn,  and  may  then  either  be  potted  or  planted  in  pits 
for  forcing. 

aBEENHOUSE  AND  CON8IBTATOBT. 

As  the  New  Holland  plants  go  out  of  bloom  tiieir  seed- 
pods  should  be  picked  off,  the  shoots  cut  back  and  axranged  in 
the  form  most  nivourable  to  secure  compact  growth,  phcuig 
them  in  an  airy  part  of  the  greenJionse  nntfl  they  flurly 
start  into  g^wth.  When  the  buds  have  fiurfy  eturted  wiU 
be  the  proper  time  for  shifting  such  as  leqnue  more  pot- 
room,  as  they  can  then  be  kept  somewhat  doee  fyr  a  n>rt- 
mght  to  encourage  free  root-action  without  incurring  the 
risk  of  the  buds  brealdng  scantily.  Look  well  to  the  stock 
of  plants  for  summer  and  antonm  deoofatioii.  and  do  not 
allow  them  to  sustain  any  dieok  thxoogh  want  of  pot-room  or 
carelessnees  in  watering.  Fnchalaa  te  late  bloom  must  not 
be  kept  too  warm,  but  should  be  pleeed  in  a  moist  nhaij 
house,  where  th^  will  grow  nmeli  move  fbeefy  than  in  e 
high  temperatnret 
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BTOYB. 

The  plaaU  in  thii  hoose  will  now  be  growings  freely,  and 
will  require  frequent  attention  as  regards  stopping  and 
training.  Qire  them  a  ]^per  amoant  of  pot-room,  and 
afford  tiiem  all  the  sonshme  they  will  bear  without  sooroh- 
ing,  with  a  moist  atmosphere,  admitting  air  freely  on  mild 
days ;  also  afford  them  soffident  space  for  the  perfect  deve- 
lopment of  their  foliage.  Gk>  over  creepers  frequently,  so  as 
to  regulate  their  growth  and  prevent  confusion,  which,  with- 
out attention,  soon  happens.  Syringe  and  shut  up  early  on 
the  afternoons  of  fine  bright  days,  and  be  as  sparing  as 
possible  in  the  use  of  artificial  heat. — W.  Esane. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

Dbliohtful  warm  showers  have  set  all  vegetation  rapidly 
grrowing,  and  the  change  on  the  pastures  and  com  fields,  as 
well  as  on  most  garden  crops,  is  astonishing.  It  will  give  a 
nice  help  to  Strawberry  plants  now  coming  into  bloom,  and 
as  for  mowing,  a  man  can  do  double  what  he  could  do  in  a 
dewless  morning,  and  the  ground  too  hard  and  dry  for  even 
a  roller  to  squeeze  down  the  little  worm  and  other  heaps. 

*      KITCHEN   OASDEN. 

Very  much  the  same  as  in  previous  weeks.  Gave  a  little 
salt  to  Asparagus  and  Sea-kale.  Sowed  more  Turnips,  Peas, 
and  Beans.  Planted  out  Scarlet  Bunners.  Pricked-out  a  lot 
of  Onions  sown  late  in  autumn,  to  yield  large  bulbs  before 
those  sown  in  spring.  Planted  more  Cauliflower;  sowed 
successions  of  Lettuces,  Onions  for  salads.  Cabbage  for  sum- 
mer, &c.  Potted  Chilis,  Capsicums,  Tomatoes,  thinned  out 
leaves,  and  some  shoots  of  Cucumbers.  Dug  up  Potatoes  in 
frames,  and  placed  the  tubers  in  dry  earth  for  use.  Cleared 
off  the  soil,  and  some  18  inches  of  the  tree  leaves  that 
were  beneath  it.  Stirred  up  what  was  left  and  added  fresh 
litter  and  short  gprass,  so  mixing  that  the  grass  would  g^ve 
moisture  enough  to  the  litter,  and  thus  keep  on  for  a  long 
time  the  process  of  combustion ;  then  replaced  the  leaves, 
making  a  bank  back  and  front  for  the  frames  to  rest  on,  and 
filled  at  once  with  soil  for  Cucumbers  and  Melons.  These 
beds  will  last  for  a  long  time,  and  when  the  soil  is  removed 
and  the  bed  forked-up  they  will  do  for  cuttings  late  in 
autumn.  A  little  practice  enables  us  with  such  a  rough 
system  to  avoid  over-heating  and  great  changes  of  heat  and 
cold. 

Mushrooms. — We  have  just  spawned  our  last  piece  in-doors 
on  an  elevated  platform.  At  this  season,  do  what  we  will, 
the  woodlice  will  annoy  us  inside  the  shed-house,  and  espe- 
cially if  the  bed  is  made  on  the  fioor ;  if  on  the  shelves,  we 
are  much  less  troubled  with  them.  Even  after  scalding  and 
trapping  numbers  of  them,  we  have  been  obliged  to  set  pots 
and  hand-lights  firmly  over  good  patches,  if  we  did  not  wish 
to  see  them  holed  and  scraped  m  the  morning.  We  are 
scarcely  ever  troubled  with  them  during  the  winter  months. 
We  generally  smoke  the  Mushroom-house  with  burning 
sulphur  every  autunm,  and  that  must  leave  few  alive.  No 
doubt  they  are  introduced  along  with  the  fermenting 
material.  We  have  just  made  up  our  first  piece  in  the  shed 
out  of  doors.  The  material  consisted  chiefly  of  long  litter 
from  the  stables,  with  a  few  droppings  and  tree  leaves  for 
want  of  something  better.  This  had  been  thrown  together 
and  watered  to  cause  it  to  ferment.  It  was  turned  and 
watered  again,  the  object  beingnot  to  waste  the  straw  too 
much  by  making  it  too  wet.  When  used  the  other  day  it 
had  settled  down  into  a  half-decomposed,  dry,  cakey  materiaL 
This  was  weU  broken  and  packed  together  some  16  inches 
deep,  and  ere  long  an  inch  of  horse-dropping^  will  be  spread 
all  over.  The  i^vantage  of  the  dryness  is,  that  a  little 
manure  water  can  be  given  when  the  bed  seems  to  require 
more  nourishment.  Over-dry  ness  will  starve  the  spawn,  over- 
wetness  will  rot  it  and  cause  it  to  exhaust  itself  in  thickish 
threads.  As  instanced  the  other  week,  if  we  had  thought 
of  it  in  time  we  might  have  saved  some  of  this  troable. 
Part  of  the  bed  made  last  season,  and  which  bore  in  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  was  left  after  we  had  wheeled  two  parts  or 
more  out  for  manure.  We  believe  the  rest  would  have  done 
well  too  if  we  had  left  it.  The  material  was  dry  rather  than 
wet.  A  watering  with  warm  water  and  a  slight  covering  of 
rough  hay  until  the  weather  became  warrn^  has  caused  the  ^ 


piece  to  yield  a  fine  lot  of  Moahrooms.  This  inatanoe  ahow*. 
that  if  the  bed  be  dry  the  spawn  wiU  not  snfRar  from  odld. 
From  about  the  end  of  last  October,  when  the  house  Mmdi- 
rooms  were  oomin|^  in,  this  shed-bed  had  been  exposed  to  the 
colds  of  winter,  with  little  or  no  protection  except  from  wet^ 
and  now  it  is  coming  quite  thick  again.  Thia  ahows  the  im- 
portance of  not  having  the  material  of  the  bed  too  wet,  nor 
yet  too  hot.  Spawn  will  keep  long  enough  if  dry.  It  is  quite 
a  mistake  to  make  so  much  ado  about  having  it  only  in  the 
autumn  after  it  has  been  fresh  made.  We  have  had  fine 
beds  from  spawn  kept  on  a  latticed  shelf  in  a  dry  shed  for 
five  years. 

FBUIT  GABDEN. 

Chiefiy  employed  in  regulating,  topping,  thinning,  dis- 
budding, or  dis-shooting  Peaches,  thinning  Gbrapes,  arrang- 
ing and  stopping  shoots,  planting-out  Melons,  &o.  Some 
wet  dull  days,  as  Wedn^clEhy,  were  very  suitable  for  thin- 
ning Grapes,  and  doing  other  work  under  glass. 

OBNAXBNTJLL  DEPABTMBNT. 

Besides  keeping  the  conservatory  neat,  potting  stove  and 
gpreenhouse  plants,  the  chief  work  has  been  potting  late- 
struck  Verbenas,  and  other  bedding  plants;  dividing 
DoMxaa,  and  planting  them  out  in  a  trench  in  the  kitdien 
garden  among  light,  rich  material,  to  be  afterwards  moved 
with  good  balls,  giving  a  pot,  and  the  shelter  of  the  Peach- 
house  to  those  that  were  rather  late,  if  of  the  best  fiorist 
kinds.  Pricking-out  lots  of  other  things  in  beds,  as  Agera- 
tums,  where  they  could  have  more  room,  but  more  generally 
turning  them  out  in  bundles,  so  that  they  may  require  little 
trouble  in  watering  until  we  are  ready  for  them.  Harden- 
ing-off  by  pretty  full  exposure  plants  in  earth-pits,  &c.,  and 
getting  the  ground  well  dug  and  pulverised,  turned  and 
returned  for  their  reception.  Did  our  ground  please  us, 
most  likely  we  would  have  turned  lots  of  things  out  this 
week,  but  we  got  behind  with  all  this  work  in  spring,  and 
we  would  prefer  delay  in  pluiting-out  to  planting-out  in 
beds  not  sufficiently  stirred  and  pulverised.  Most  of  our 
bedding-out  plants  are  growing  in  temporary  beds,  where 
they  are  without  pots,  and  they  will  suffer  but  little  in  the 
removaL  The  ground  before  the  rains  was  also  too  dry  for 
us  to  plant,  without  sacrificing  too  much  of  our  water.  We 
expect  to  have  a  few  plants  in  their  places  before  this  is  in 
print ;  but  as  a  genend  rule  we  have  never  gained  much  by 
planting  out  before  the  18th  or  the  20th  of  the  month.  If 
planted  much  sooner  here  the  plants  require  less  or  more 
protection,  and  we  would  prefer  giving  it  when  they  are  in 
earth-pits,  and  where,  fiK>m  not  being  in  pots,  they  require 
but  little  water  to  keep  them  healthy.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  bulk  of  bedding  plants  will  thrive  afterwards  in  pro- 
portion to  the  sunbeams  dug  down  into  the  soil;  and  if 
time  can  be  given,  the  soil  can  be  weU  warmed  if  the  heated 
sur£ace  is  frequently  turned  in.  The  vane  poinintg  so  much 
to  the  north,  makes  us  also  a  little  cautious. — B.  F. 


TBADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 

W.  Bull,  King's  Bead  Chelsea,  London.— Esiaa  LiH  cf 
New,  Beautiful,  and  Bare  Plants. 

Groenewegen  &>  Co.,  Amsterdam. — Catolojfus  of  New  amd 
Bare  Plants. 


COVENT  GAEDEN    MAEKET.— Mat  13. 

The  rapply  !•  &ir,  bat  not  more  than  equal  to  the  demand.  Good  detaert 
Oranges  are  more  aearce.  A  large  eargo  of  new  Potntoea,  and  of  food 
quality,  hat  arrived  from  L48bon.  They  tell  at  from  td.to  M.  per  pooad. 
or  old  PoUUMs,  the  atook  on  hand  ia  very  heavy.  Flowera  ehiefly  oontiat 
of  Orohldi,  Pelargonionu,  Aaaleas,  Mlgoonette,  and  Botee. 


AppleaM*...«M<..  i  ewve    3 
Aprieota,  Green,  pottle    1 

Cherries  ....m ..lo.    0 

Cheetnnta  bosh.  14 

lUbsru 100  ItM.  40 

Coba  .do.    50 

Qooaeberrlea  ...^lieTe    4 

Grapes lb.    8 

wemoea  ..••..•.•••••••. ivu   # 

Melona  ..............each   0 
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a. 
Xolberriea ....  pannet    0 

Mectarlnea  « doa.    0 

Orangea ^ 100    « 

PeaehM ^.doa.  S6 

Pears  (kitcbeu)  ...doa.    % 

desi«ert doa.    0 

Plae  Apples lb.    6 

Plaaas &  sieve    0 

Strawberries  .oa.    0 

Wainots „......baah.  14 
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JOXnEN AL  OF  HOBncrn/FtJSB  AKO  COTTAGB  GABDBNES. 


[  lUj  If.  IML 


II.    4.  8.    d 

AitUkokM aaeb  0    4  to  9    6 

iuip«r«fiia bundia  2    0  6    0 

BMiitBrond ^  mere  0    0  0    0 

Kidner 100  10  16 

BMt,R«d....» dox.  8    0  4    0 

Bvodeoli  bundle  SO  SO 

BnuwIsSoroati  i  eleTB  0    0  0    0 

CWbbafe  .' Aon.  16  3    0 

Climlimmt 100  0    0  0    0 

GHrrotfl Mbaaob  0    7  0  10 

Caaliflowttr dois.  2    0  6    0 

Celtrr    hnnile  2    0  3    0 

Cucumbers    ...each  0    6  16 

BndiTe    score  2    6  8    0 

r«inel  bunch  0    3  0    0 

GarHo  and  Shallotfl.  lb.  n    g  0    0 

H«1m bimoh  0   6  o    o 

HonMmdul!  ...  bundle  2    6  4    0 


Tiesks.......M  ••>••  bwMb 

Littaee .per  Mora 

Sfashroomv  ...^TMtUe 

Bf  ostd.  At  Crest,  puanet 

OBiOBt  ...M^*..  bushel 

lileklteff  .^^  qascri 

PanlOT 4  ^^^ 

Parsnips do?. 

Peas. qaart 

Potatoea   ....m... bushel 
Radishes  doa.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Savoys   ...doz. 

Saa^Jula basket 

Spinaoh bushel 

Tomatoes \  sieve 

Tomlps  ....M  .....bunch 
VecefeableSCarrows  doi. 
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Usi  Of  PWTT  i»  GLamro  (1.  Q).— As  yet  wo  have  ftmnd  noftbif 

" ffl 


better  than  ^ood  putty  fbr  giaalsf.    We  have  no  H^^fP.f^JS?  '"^ 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  We  request  that  no  erne  will  write  privately  to  the  de- 
partmental writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
Ck>ttage  (hardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so 
dmng  they  are  subjeeted  to  um'uatifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressetl  solely  to  The  EdUora  of  the  Journal  of  Horticvl' 
iure,  ^c,  171,  Fleet  Street,  London,  B.C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  g^et  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them 
on  separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

^.B. — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

Iltoed  HoaTirirLTCUAT.  CoxPAMT  (/.  Curwen).'-To  serare  the  allotment 
of  »bares  ynu  Hhonlii  send  I0<.  for  eaeli  share  to«  intend  to  take  addressed, 
to  "The  lUord  HortlcaUural  Company,  London  lud  Westminster  Bank, 
Lotbbury,  London."  No  notice  will  be  taken  of  any  application  that  does 
not  contain  the  required  remittance. 

Barlt  PfiAs.— Meonrs.  Sutton,  of  the  Royal  Berks  Reed  K^tablithment, 
Beadtofr,  inform  uw  that  they  have  made  several  sowlnfrs,  in  different  situa- 
tions, •<>  chch  of  the  new  esriy  Pea^  advertised  in  Trs  Jovumal  of  Horti- 
CULTOR-.  and  that  thoy  And  thut  "Sutton's  Ringleader"  came  into  bloom 
streral  days  befbre  cither  of  the  other  new  sortit,  though  all  were  sown  on 
tie  seme  day.  and  undrr  exactly  aimilar  eireumstances.  Pron  their  observsp 
tions  durinir  Inst  8'>aM>n  they  have  confldonce  that  Uie  podding  and  ilpcning 
will  bo  still  more  in  advance  of  all  othero. 

DisiAflKD  Orapkii  (C.  n'.  Jr.). —They  are  rery  much  rusted,  but  some  of 
tbem  are  slso  ppotteii.  The  rust,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Fl*k  in  *'  Doings  of  Lust 
Week,"  i*  usn:«lly  attribntf-d  to  the  berries  being  touohed  with  hot  hands  or 
heed;  but  wr  qiirstitm  whether  it  is  not  oftener  caused  by  sudden  exposure 
to  oold  currrnts  of  air.  The  spot  is  a  gangrene  usually  caused  by  the  roots 
bcbif  too  cold,  or  huvJnz  descended  deeply  into  the  subsoil. 

Grbk.v  Fi.t  on  Pr«cii  Trkrs  (A  Subaeriber,  S.  Stoke"^. —Syrltige  your 
Peseh  trees  every  other  day  with  tobacco  water  for  a  week  or  so.  This 
should  be  done  early  in  the  morning,  or  after  three  in  the  afternoon.  You 
may  HlwayH  f>yrirge  thi;  trees  with  perfect  safety  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set, 

Eroviding  the  tohacc<i  water  is  not  too  strong.  Use  It  at  the  r  ite  of  1  lb.  of 
>bacco  to  ciicht  gallonii  of  water.  If  you  syringe  your  trees,  say  on 
Monday,  Weiincsiiav,  and  Friday  with  tob.ioco  water,  syiinge  them  on  the 
other  three  duvM  with  clear  water.  If  this  is  well  done  we  think  the  trees 
should  be  quite  cleur  frtim  these  pests  in  one  week.  Tour  plan  of  ducting  the 
Gooseberry  trees  is  very  good,  and  we  often  adopt  it  with  good  success. 
We  do  not  think  it  would  h:tve  the  desired  effect  on  the  Peach  treca  We  do 
not  think  the  du-t  would  injure  either  the  tr^-e  or  the  fruit.  There  will  l>e 
no  hurm  in  tryli  g  it ;  if  it  do  no  good  it  can  be  easily  washed  off  again 
vltli  the  syringe. 

Iksrct  on  Vine  (F.  R.  Rrrrrs).—lt  is  the  mealy  bng  (Coccus  adonidnm), 
one  of  the  worst  of  peo's.  Brush  with  a  very  hard  brush  carefully,  so  as 
to  leave  no  part  unri>u(-hed.  every  stem  and  branch,  after  which  thoroughly 
paint  them  with  the  followmg  mixture :— Soft  soap,  2  lbs.:  flowers  of 
sulphur,  2  Us.;  tobacco,  1  lb. ;  and  u  wine^glisa  of  spirit  of  turpentine. 
Mix  the  ^ulfhur,  turpentine,  and  roap  Into  a  paste  with  warm  water ;  boil 
the  tobiicoo  for  an  hour  in  a  covered  saucepan  in  some  more  water,  strain 
it^nix  it  with  the  si-anv  mirture,  and  then  add  euongh  water  to  make  five 
HelloDs.  More  t*  iider  pluntx  can  only  have  their  stems  and  leaves  iipong«>d 
with  water  at  a  ti^mporature  of  115*,  frequently,  and  so  long  as  a  single 
insect  cun  l:e  dc  tccted. 

IvsBCTs  (If  r. ) .-  Tlie  in?ecet,  of  which  you  sent  a  multitude,  is  the  minute 
Leplgma  nmctari.i,  w  hich  ii*  generally  considered  to  feed  upon  decuvinaf  vege- 
table Riattris  and  ciin:-vqm>ntly  not  to  be  iiijuriousto  growing  plantV.  The 
remarkable  habit  of  iiFseii.h.in^  in  svch  vast  myriads,  and  in  masseR,  is  well 
known,  {(ol.  il.  11'.  ntiuburjf\—The  beetles  sent  are  the  Oriorhynchus 
TaatatfT,  a  mo!*t  d<structivo  kind  of  weevil.  The  befit  way  to  get'  rid  of 
them  il*  to  lay  a  sheet  Iteneath  thd  trees  which  they  attack,  and  then  wait 
tiU  after  nichtfall,  when  the  beetles  will  have  mounted  the  brunches,  whieh 
mtist  be  'haken,  wh'.n  '.he  beetles  will  fall,  and  be  easily  Men  on  the  sheet. 
— W. 

Tasfji  for  CojiintRViTORT  (//o3«'*oi«rne).— We  think  your  vases  for  such 
*  pb'^  ithould  be  from  20  to  28  Inches  in  diameter,  and  from  3  tu  S^  feet 
l^(•^       'nn   .m  <ina  ..M  \\nAm  <n  thc  MaTvlebc**  P'*•^d,  an**  elsewhere. 


for  keeping  bnte  squares  secure.  Putty  oa  the  other  hand  that  b  I 
tboncb  of  good  matetiala,  is  only  flt  for  patchhig.  If  n»«  ■  _ 
ft  twelvoMonth  before  vring  it  wiU  stand  aU  the  batter.  J^^^,^^  *V 
that  we  know  of  for  seeurlag  good  glass  is  to  glre  a  good  pries,  aoill 
people  bo«it  of  purchasing  at  Sve  or  six  farthings  a-foot,  and  "«  grwMll 
when  they  have  smashes.  8o  far  as  our  own  experience  goes,  aost  of  Mi 
cracking  of  glass  proceeds  from  light  glaxittg,  and  this  l»  «"•  '•••J"  •^ 
fixing  without  putty  by  means  of  screws  and  bits  of  India  rubber,  fte-bMUl 
hitherto  onjwered  we'.l.  If  loos-'  v  screwed  the  ifla^s  will  rattle  and  bwattf 
firmly  screwed  there  is  apt  to  tt  >  expansion  and  breakage,  we  nave  Md 
some  hal^dosen  or  more  squares  in  an  orchard-house  cracked  lUi  sssiSB* 
They  were  along  the  front  of  the  house,  a  line  13  inches  wide,iasquns 
20  inches  long,  placed  closely  end  to  omL  We  expect  that  in  time  wiihan 
lose  the  most  of  the  row.  Had  we  merely  put  a  thin  card  or  piper^Jwten 
square  and  square  to  allow  of  expansion,  instead  of  putting  them  elowy  ibA 
to  end,  we  do  not  believe  that  we  should  have  lost  one.  It  is  just  ^OfOMU 
these  little  matters  that  are  of  so  much  importance,  and  therefore  these  few 
cracked  panes  may  be  of  use  if  they  prevent  others  makmg  the  same  mis- 
take. As  to  pnttyhig  the  laps,  there  etn  be  no  objection  to  that,  but  they 
so  far  obscure  light,  and  in  an  orchard-house  would  demand  extra  ears  m 
renUlation.  If  the  laps  are  not  more  than  from  one-elahth  to  one-gnarterof 
an  indi,  and  the  glass  is  put  on  according  to  the  bend,  there  will  be  very  ntUi 
space  at  the  laps,  and  if  the  roof  is  not  very  flat  there  will  be  le  gnat 
amount  of  molstare  lodged  between  the  laps.  We  onrselves  have- had  WT 
little  breakage  firom  un puttied  laps.  We  have  seen  whole  rows  eracked 
from  top  to  bottom  of  a  sash,  where  the  Ups  had  been  glaxod  and  pieeesot 
the  patty  had  fallen  out.  We  therefore  do  not  advise  this  extra  expsnt^ 
unlees  for  houses  where  a  high  temperature  is  wanted.  We  know  a  great 
deal  of  what  light  glasing  will  do.  We  told  a  friend  last  aeason  thu  he  wu 
glazing  too  tightly,  and  he  says  now  he  has  lost  a  fourth.  There  are  soine 
things  about  good  putty  that  we  cannot  make  out.  Last  season  stHue  i&sh- 
bars  got  as  rough  as  dried  mud,  whilst  bars  beside  them  were  smooth  and 
firm. 

CucuxBRR-HOUBR  (/.  L.  5.,  OornwtU)  —We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  your  Cucumber-house,  6  feet  wid*,  74  feet  at  back,  and  4  In  front,  wUl 
answer  admirably,  and  it  is  much  the  same  as  we  use;  but  we  have  as  htw 
doubt  that  a  house  10  or  11  feet  wide,  with  a  span  roof,  and  a  bed  on  eaea 
side,  woold  answer  better,  hot  it  would  cost  more  for  heating.  '^^'^^ 
nothing  original  in  your  iron  trough.  H  inches  deep  and  2  feet  wide,  covered 
with  elate,  for  bottom  heat.  It  would  be  cheaper,  and  answer  your  purpose 
quite  as  well,  if  the  trough  or  tank  were  1  or  1^  Inch  shallower,  and  evw 
then  the  water  need  never  come  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top.  Tom  wonld 
need  to  snrround  and  cover  this  tank  with  3  inches  or  so  of  broken  briokSa 
stones,  or  clinkers ;  it  would  then  matter  little  whether  you  grew  you 
Cucumbers  in  pots,  or  in  beds  In  the  usual  way.  Both  plans  answer  well,  and 
fh>m  3  feet  in  whlth  of  soil  is  quite  wide  enough  for  Cncnmbers.  We  seldom 
give  them  so  much.  With  such  a  covering  for  your  tank  it  will  be  advis- 
able to  have  your  air-heating  pipes  a  little  lower  than  the  tank,  so  as  not  to 
affect  the  covering  of  the  tank,  and  for  winter  work  we  would  advise  either 
two  4.inch  pipes,  or  three  S-inch  pipes,  for  that  purpose— in  fact,  if  yon  con- 
templated no  covering  for  the  gla^^s,  we  would  prefer  three  -l-inoh  ptpM. 
It  is  much  against  Cucumbers  in  winter  to  have  the  pipes  very  hot  in  cold 
weather.  If  yotur  house  is  to  put  up  we  wonld  advlie  you  to  think  of  a 
span.  The  haitiog,  and  the  glass  and  wood,  wonld  coat  more,  but  the  bri^l 
would  cost  less.  Your  proposed  house  will,  however,  answer  very  weU. 
Such  a  house  will  not  only  do  for  stove  plants,  but  also  make  a  good  propa- 
gating-house.  We  heat  our  pit,  of  similar  sise,  by  two  3-tuch  pipes  betow 
and  two  above,  but  there  is  not  enough  of  heating  power  above  for  wiaCtf* 
Sound  our  pipes  we  pack  some  rough  rubble,  and  then  close  gravel,  on 
which  we  place  the  soil.  We  can  send  moisture  among  the  gravel,  ftc.t 
when  we  like  by  drain  tiles  set  upright.  This  wo  consider  cheaper  tad 
simpler  than  heating  by  troughs,  but  we  have  nothing  to  say  against  troughs 
heating.  We  presume  you  know  all  about  having  a  moLst  atmosphere  in 
your  house,  which  may  easily  be  procured  from  the  tanks  for  top  or  bottom, 
heat.  If  your  tank  had  been  about  8  feet  in  width  we  wonld  have  made  it 
do  for  top  and  bottom  heat.  A  small  saddie-back  or  coniejd  boilsi  «iU  do 
all  that  is  necessary. 

LiLirMs  WxAKLT  ( TT.  G.  Lonff f on). —YoMT  best  plan  is  to  keep  then 
growing  by  watering  freely  until  ths  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow ;  thsa 
gradually  refhUn  from  watering,  and  keep  the  bulba  In  the  pots  in  a  sonny 
place  imtil  ^e  autumn.  It  requires  a  strong  root  of  Lilium  g^gaatctimtt 
throw  up  a  good  flower  atom. 

Fu>wxR-OARDBK  Plaks  {A  YouHg  Scotchman). --We  do  not  think  that 
your  centre  of  curves  and  circles  corresponds  with  the  four  simp'er  greupt  at 
the  sides.    We  think  thcfe  four  groups  would  be  as  well  without  the  central 
oval.    We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  whole  would  look  well  when 
planted,  and.  according  to  yonr  plan  of  balancing  the  onuide  clumps  of  thi 
groups,  we  do  not  see  how  you  can  improve  it.    The  Peillla,  in  the  apaeai 
you  mention,  would  do  wnll  If  kept  low.    The  alternating  with  silver  and 
goldtn-edged  Geraniums  i^  good,    (iltfa).— Although  there  is  a  roominetf 
ronnd  your  four  circles,  8  and  9,  they  rather  spoil  the  regularity  of  yonr 
plan.    We  do  not  think  that  planting  all  the  eight  beds  ronnd  the  centre  the 
same,  with  lines  of  five  colours  across,  will  be  any  improvement ;  the  gxia 
will  Interrupt  all  sneh  lines.    We  would  rather  pair  them,  and  give  cash 
pair  a  broad  band  of  a  coutrasting  colour.    Thu%  as  yellow  will  be  the  enU 
side  of  the  central  circle,  we  would  fill  two  crossed  beds  with  ye  tow,  aad 
broad  purple  o<lgings ;  two  with  purple,  and  whitish  eJgings;  two  with 
scarlet,  and  white  edging ;  and  two  with  blue  and  pink,    rhen  do  as  pr»- 
posed  with  6  and  7 ;  but  edge  10, 10,  wholly  with  Lobelia  Paxlaeiana,  and 
11, 11,  wholly  with  Lebelia  spcciiwa.  This  will  be  much  better  than  bicakinc 
up  the  edging.    (CuMfiantM).— We  could  not  Improve  upon  year  pUa,  OC 
the  style  in  which  you  have  arranged  it    We  think  you  would  please  yev*- 
self  better  i',  instead  of  making  yonr  two  square  groups  with  a  wx.kbstveA 
them,  you  ooade  each  group  complete  in  itself.    If  both  groups  were  plsated 
with  similar  colours  it  would  look  welU    Mere  variety  will  not  make  up  tt 
simplicity.    Your  crossed  dumps,  now,  sneh  as  7  In  one  square,  nd  7  Is 
the  other,  are  too  far  apart.    Just  take  aome  ooUmred  wafers,  sad  By  ^ 
following :— Do  as  you  propon  with  1, 1,  and  ft,  5,  but  balances.  S,  andft,*: 
3,  2,  and  2,  3 ;  8,  7,  and  7,  6;  4,  4,  and  so  on;  then  use  yonr  own  pUn, U 
you  like  it  best. 

ST0PPT90  PRLARooiciTna  ( W.  E,  IT.).— If  thflj  Ko  to  bloom  In  Angnst 
thsy  most  not  be  stopped  after  the  deee  of  tbe  pRsaot  moai^ 


««Jl<.H»-l 


JOUSMIL  OF  HOaTrcUlTtlMI  AND  COTTAOK  GABSmnR. 


team •■  Ouuan  (A aomtal§tti<r»ir^t.—tUlmfmmutwm*maA 
miiWilwUfciMlB.  IHMlnhiltapNBdttfKKt  HV  In  Iwe  (lUoHoT 
but  vatiT.udwttklUi  Bonn  kMk  Mm  •!  i)w  Ihth,  <Mt  putMnlwl] 
UwoMrridat  wl  W Mn  to  dUadn  tin  fBHij  H  analj  wM  «  >^ 
■IdM  or  U*  Bldrtla.  Ua  tli*  HMEia  ti  kel  w  Uw  kMd  vUl  kwi  U. 
After  lb*  plulibMO!Mdrr,tn(DI*  Ihcm  vHli  nt«  U  &  tcnpinlim  pT 
)4a>.  UTtBf  ths  ^ul*  <n  tMt  ddM,  ud  londM  <>»>•  ■>  u  to  thoroactalr 
wuh»myiiJrt.  Klh»|i««t»illHa(MHh«p1»ni»,repMH6«^pU«MloB«t 
lBle[T*1(.  Tba  bkXehcd  eondlUon  of  ttia  lona  uijr  ba  doe  tn  tlie  pluU 
belnc  kept  In  loo  la*  >  lamptntat*,  ud  lo  id  aent  of  mstdnra  on  tb* 
Ihth,  or  allowing  witti  to  itud  or  drip  upon  Uigni  tn  too  toir  t  tmpm' 
tare.    W«  lutpect  tlul  tluj  ua  oM  coaiustlr  wppUad  vltb  wU«  u  tbt 


ODid  Bid  und.  vill  Hon  lont.  if  plactd  in  a  mild  botMiTud 


dailr  wUh  BiicE.  Aa  hk  u  Ikar  ten  sad*  tlitlr  anr  (rovth  pat  OiB 
l[ita  a  ooiil  (nuM  or  pit  tor  i  tar  dni.  AlHi  0»j  hna  in  Lena  a  IHHa 
liiriliMl  piaea  tham  in  tba  apau  air  wiara  tha  dinet  njt  at  iha  aaa  anaM 
•tiika  OB  Ihea.  Thi?  *ur  nmtia  !•  tbta  pa^iioii  illl  (ha  ni  af  li^ 
t^Mi,  vhuthayikaaldbatakaBblo  a  »U  pit  or  iretaboo^  tat  Ikqr 

Id  a  ilmllaT  DiasBer,  aalj  It  wUl  Dot  taka  qill<  k  loog  ai  tha  Alalia  to 
DaiDit:  ill  grawlh.  AI  ai»D  u  jon  laa  tbe  foaat  floHTi-tiniti  foiaed  rtba 
planu  ihoaLi  ba  takao  al  onca  to  a  coolai  ^aaa.  If  tUi  U  aot  dina  lliar 
■III  cnniDina  ttulr  CTDWIb  agalB,  aUeb  trtll  proenl  their  BoimlaK  tba 

MiHiaiHEiiT  or   Doirxnis  NwTiam  (0.  X.  Srreaoaki).—lt  jam 

mm,  ion  anihl  cot  to  face  nproicd  inj  rmlt  In  baio  TcDalned  on  it:  If 
■n;  bad  Ml  It  tbould  not  bin  bead  altowtd  lo  lemniD  on  Itia  Ir«  tba  Brit 


■bcltered  i 
Uttls  In  ' 
rlprned  i 


DaPKHR    IKDICl    CCLII-IE  (B.    B.].-~ 

IcnmluM'r.  a  licbl  ilrjr  ailuHlioE,  and  ■ 
and  loMi  MlV'tblrd,  with  a  free  adml 
plcatltal  ravrlj  or  *aMr.  and  a  nioiH  tol 


!•  MiT  (»•••).— '^atliain  itn 
\a  n  ilw  flllb  joint  or  ImI,. 


t  oibf  t  tli^ae 


>(J(.  CO—Tfleholbedwi 


Zue  IrfBEL"  (J.  IF 


>  near  tha  |tlaH.ai 
u.«  rroo.  tb.  gl. 


CElhjtvbitiril  klllsphot  InoMca 


anotlMt.    Try  tobacco  aniokr  or  qiia»l>  HUri  4  an.  in  tba  galioa  li  >lnjD(     eifea  toiuii  it  wlib  fire  or  lia  timei  Ibi  bulk  oi  >ul..an[l  appl^  itaia 
•oonch,  aD(l  U'«  It  mtb  a  bruib  over  the  iDitecIa.    Wcra  ve  lo  iirinfe  .  dnsaiiiKJiiit  before  ralo. 


biuac.    WejLlliibu 

aad  deBclcnt  renlil 

bare  beei  UKful. 

SoTiKO  Vkitch-s 

t>kMililL«wev'k. 

tarn  the  Um 

filled  allbpeu.    1/ 

bn(:nn<D(r  of  srp<,> 

Tarkihit.  R^rui-  an  eimlleDt'P 

■0  •xhiMiioD  tibk'. 

BtLnx  *iLU„a 

pobBloov 

frooiuieiRUt-lDcU 

»o«ld.aDd«o|.,ho 

Bkoir.aadtr.ttrsn 

U^t,  ke^l„(  ne< 

AiWUt.  btit  iUn-  •> 

noceru,Dlr 

I  orthJud-     cUll,  Ibe  Yellow  iuid  Wbite  Buikiian 


— Tbi(  Fm  niDillr 
iralahiDg  poda  wvtl 


Lpplj  It  ai  a  lop- 

iU:b  biia  aUa  Ibe  proper; J  of  Ux 

■8"buviur°a"ibaHj 


i^  irtund™*^  Ifr!*"'!  ffl»"bl^to  j  enable  tbebw.  to  Dnil.laDdiBgplac.  to  drjibemii^l™. 


la  loll  ta     P**'*-  "^  " 


.  prodneoa  nch  good  ve^biblra,  ei  a  wholly  4a  nn 
il  which  Imlitr  la  bei-l'ruilid'rur  each  lEidlrldDil 


'orou  and  Impon  lb 
Ltoat  (A  Poor  Irii 


a b>£s  re.'i  a~r\.  !,ni  !  fett  ^e,  flII  tba  bottm  of  the  bole  with 
«rafaa:or  br.k?n  brick,  for  dialuage,  on  tbev  place  ■  little  boh 


tilted  tat,  hu 
StBCbMai.1 

lUt'a^r 
beo«dJ 

pi 

nil 

^ 

% 

chopped,  in 

CdismL  1 

ssst; 

c^u 

C) 

- 

Vn«r"»' 

bat  for  (he  iak>  or  fjcilltlee  of  ihlpping  produce  to  Eofland,  and 
noTaicacs.    Tan  Miat  jo  and  look  tor  rinnelf. 


lecled,  and  bnpvM 


"JrV-bi 

l-wmr  IT 

rtteloxu. 

hldbagrowefl. 

ir.le  inoiildu.1, 

hit 

l*r  of  obJHSU 

tfrire  at;  beildt 

eh,  U  mo 

u  be  obKtt 

London  oarket 

»ot  who. 

>I  It.    h-t: 

paaaedlUbc-,' 

ajnotha. 

Flo    T» 

Jo 

n    triUon 

i.-It  la  lik< 

waniadniDi 

■c  wmler  during 

uiumtb 

the  Fig  a 

ltS*^kI<.i"o 

t  Tonean 

.»plT  it  • 

t  tliDH    '■ 

t  «  Lkalf  JOB  wil. 

UTiDg  no  oiher  emplojawaE.    Rom  £;«  to  £1IW  a.pir  woBMBathato* 


JOUBNAL  OF  HOKnCULTOTtE  AND  COTTAaB  GABDEKSB. 


CKqrllilM. 


RBMonm  PLOwn.«TBXt  tbom  Tvum  {A  ftii»cra«r).— W«  do  not  expect 
any  pertlcalsr  good  to  arlae  ftom  eotting  off  the  flowor-etMlL  nnleM  It 
•howt  ijinMoBit  of  seedlnf,  when  It  had  hettw  be  taken  off.  Do  not  take 
up  tke  bnlb  vntll  all  foliage  and  flower-etema  h^ve  qnite  ripened  ud  died 
down,  aa  Nature  In  this,  aa  in  moat  otber  oaiea,  does  her  own  work  best. 

SxAmne  AvAXTLLia  raoM  Smd  ( 6".  J.). -The  proeeia  ia  Tery  tedions, 
and  takea  at  leaat  three  yeara  to  produM  a  bnlb  large  enough  to  flower. 
It  may,  howerer,  be  accomplished  by  cowing  the  wed  as  toon  as  it  can  be 
had«  and  allowing  it  to  remain  on  the  snrfaoe  of  the  aoU  for  come  time 


before  glTing  water,  when  heat  and  moiatare  may  be  appMed  il  tta  ■■■ 
time,  and  all  daring  the  time  the  planta  aeem  growing ;  b^  visa  Mr 
seem  to  stop  withhold  water  by  degrees,  and  let  the  amaU  tolb  teiiemMi 
rest,  and  remain  completely  cool  and  <ry  for  ^''^  •TSS?  ^'^^^SS. 
the  process  of  growing  on  aaay  be  repeated.  It  la  peasiow  fOB  may  mm 
aeed  from  the  trade,  bat  it  ia  not  at  all  plentiftaL 

Namm  of  Plawts  (S,  A).— Your  flowering  tree  la  the  BM  Ctany 
(Prunua  padus).    (ff.R.  J''.).^CarpinaB  betolns. 


METEOBOLOGICAL  OBSEBVATIONS  in  the  Suburbs  of  London  for  tbe  Week  ending  May  ISth. 


THSUtOMSTUU 

Bain 

in 
inches. 

Datc. 

Air. 

Earth. 

Wind. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

1  ft  deep. 

2  ft.  deep. 

Sun.       7 

29.980 

29.889 

69 

32 

56 

584 

SB. 

.87 

icon.     8 

29.944 

29.75ff 

70 

46 

55 

53 

N.E. 

.12 

TuesL     9 

29.592 

29.542 

72 

40 

55i 

63 

8.W. 

.78 

Wed.    10 

29.498 

29.485 

52 

42 

56 

53A 

N.E. 

.60 

Thurs.ll 

29.703 

29  486 

57 

41 

55 

62l 

N.W. 

.12 

Fri.      12 

29.943 

29.799 

63 

28 

55 

52} 

s.w. 

.00 

8ai       18 

29.979 

29.948 

66 

88 

54 

58 

s. 

.09 

Hean 

• 

19.805 

29.699 

62.65 

38.14 

55.21 

53.00 

2  03 

QBHinAL  RXMABXa. 


Dry  base;  rain;  showery;  cold  at  night. 

Sliaht  fog;  dry  haae;  fine;  orercasi;  ram. 

FoRgy ;  low  white cloadn ;  Tery  fine ;  thunder,  llghtaiag^aiii 

Rain ;  showery ;  constant  heavy  rain,    (heary  miaatalflit 

Gloody  and  showery  throuRhont;  cloudy  at  night. 

Cloudy ;  low  dnnky  and  wh  te  elouda ;  rery  flue  at  tfgu. 

Very  fine;  oleudy  and  fine;  orercaat;  rain* 


POTJLTBTt  BEB,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHBONIGLE. 


TAKEN  TO  COCHINS. 

**  Takbk  to  Cochins !"  Well,  and  how  came  that  about  ? 
A  deyotee  to  Bantams,  the  smallest  of  fowls,  to  become  a 
keeper  of  the  largest! — a  lifelong  worshipper,  to  speak 
figiuratiyely,  of  Griune,  the  perfect  in  symmetry,  to  fall  in 
loye  with  Cochins,  who  have  no  symme^  at  all !  Bat  't  is 
hnman  nature  to  go  fix>m  one  extreme  to  another.  Bome 
republican  became  Bome  imperial,  and  the  democratic  boy 
becomes  the  tory  man.  A  iriend  six  feet  two  in  his  shoes 
was  the  other  day  walking  round  my  rectorial  domain,  and, 
catching  sight  of  Will  Waddle  (that  is  the  name  of  my 
Cochin  cock),  exclaimed,  "  Well,  what  a  monster !"  "  Yes, 
but  he  is  so  gentle."  *'  Ah !  we  giants  are  a  gentle  race," 
responded  Six-feet-two.    "  True,  so  you  are." 

''Taken  to  Cochins!     And  how  came  that  about?"  I 
aeain  ezdaim,  for  it  seems  odd  to  myself,  as  I  carry  with 
dmculty  in  both  hands  my  present  feathered  pets,  for  my 
late  ones  I  only  wanted  one  hand.    Well,  it  came  about  in 
this  way :  I  have  often  wished  to  keep  large  fowls  since  I 
have  resided  here;  but  how  was  I  to  manage  it  with  no 
back  yard,  and  no  divisions  save  of  privet  and  laurel  between 
■table- yard,  and  kitchen  garden,  and  flower  garden  ?    I  have 
frequently  puzzled  my  head,  but  all  in  vain.    "  How  can  it 
be  acne  P"  I  had  meditated  upon  this  text,  but  the  fruit  of 
my  meditations  had  been  nought.    At  last  a  sudden  thought 
struck  me--a  bright  first  thought,  quite  an  inspiration ;  it 
was  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  the  apple  over  again.    Why,  was 
there  not  my  pigstye  in  a  comer  hidden  by  my  stable? 
There  dose  by  was  the  manure-heap  of  course,  all  screened 
from  view  by  a  well-grown  privet  hedge,  giving  an  interior 
some  6  3rard8  square.    "  I  have  it,"  I  exclaimed.    **  I'll  take 
to  Cochins;  it  will  be  large  enough  for  them  inside  the 
badge."    A  brief  consultation  followed  with  my  old  man, 
great  at  pigs  and  potatoes,  and  of  whom  it  is  said  by  the 
malicious  that  he  is  his  master's  master.    I  explained  to 
QeoTffe  that  as  Cochins  did  not  fly,  a  little  wire  netting  put 
round  the  bottom  of  the  hedge  would  be  sufficient ;  then  a 
low  gate.    Then  the  little  building  used  sometimes  as  an 
extra  pigstye  would  do  for  a  fowl-house,  as  they  do  not  perch 
high,  and  all  would  be  complete.    He  approved,  entering 
into  my  plan  warmly.     I  was  charmed  with  this,  for  he 
nanally  thwarts  me,  throwing  buckets  of  cold  water  upon 
my  plans.    I  guessed  the  reason  of  his  hearty  acquiescence. 
He  felt  the  Cochin  fancy  would  be  good  g^und  on  which 
we  shonld  meet  to  compromise  mattm,  for  he  lived  in  daily 
fear  that,  in  spite  of  all,  I  should  some  day  have  ftill-sized 
fowh  running  about  wherever  they  liked,  and  that  would 
break  his  gardening  heart  altogether.    My  Game  chickens 
^aat  summer  frightened  him ;  when  they  g^w  a  little  large 
ne  said,  "  Sir,  I  hae  been  a  tiiinking  them  Game  vowl  make 


sold  them  immediately.    Well,  after  my  new  plan  had  been 
talked  over,  off  went  our  coats,  and  we  worked  together  m 
the  best  of  humours.    We  cut  the  hedge  down  to  4  feet 
high,  put  in  several  little  posts  outside,  stretched  the  wire 
netting  from  poat  to  post,  hung  our  gate,  put  up  a  thi^ 
low  perch  in  the  desired  pigstye,  and  there  was  the  walk 
and  house  quite  ready.     There  was  the  manure  heap,  thsre 
the  cinder  ditto,  there  a  clear  sunny  space ;  and  we  looked 
on,  feeling  that  "  in  all  labour  there  is  profit^"  and  pleasure 
too.    Then  said  George,  "  There,  now,  the  vowls  'nil  be  with 
the  manure,  and  all  the  dirty  things  be  together."    He  could 
not  help  being  slightly  severe.   Everything  being  prepared,  a 
pen  of  Cochins  soon  arrived.  George  grew  enthusiastic,  having 
now  no  fears  about  his  garden ;  and  after  a  pause  (he  makes 
long  pauses  now  and  then,  and  I  know  something  will  follow 
them)—"  Now,  I  ha'  been  a  thinkin  that  the  fermer  •nil  let 
me  make  a  hole  through  they  boards  into  bis  vieid;  a  little 
pick  o*  grass  'uU  do  urn  a  zight  o'  good."     I  asked  my  good 
neighbour,  best  of  yeomen  and  churchwardens,  and  the 
request  was  at  once  granted.    All  this  happened  two  months 
ago ;  and  since  that  time  I  have  been  daily  watching  the 
habits  of  Cochins  in  a  comer  formerly  avoided,  but  now  fell 
of  interest— formerly  duU,  but  now  rendoed  lively,  and  a 
source  of  keen  gratification,  owing  to  the  presence  of  fowls. 

J.  G.  Wood  somewhere  says,  *'  If  you  want  to  nndentand 
the  ways  of  birds,  go  and  stand  or  sit  out  of  doors  near 
some  trees,  remain  motionless,  and  soon  the  birds  will  come 
out  all  round,  just  as  if  you  were  not  there."    I  have  fre- 
quently followed  his  plan  with  some  success.     The  same 
plan  may  be  followed,  and  with  far  greater  success,  in  re- 
gard to  fowls.    I  go  and  sun  myself  in  my  Cochins'  yard 
when  my  head  has  grown  dizzy  with  desk  work,  or  I  tuX  in 
breaking  in  a  refractory  sermon— they  will  be  obstinate 
sometimes,  even  with  tolerably  fluent  composers — and  watdh 
my  Cochins.    But  to  return.     First,  in  inraise  of  Cochins,  I 
would  notice  what  has  indeed  often  been  remarked  npon, 
but  cannot  easily  be  magnified— viz.,  their  great  docui^* 
Never  once  have  they  attempted  to  get  over  my  fonr-f  est* 
high  fence,  nor  even  mounted  the  still  lower  wall  of  the 
pigstye,  although  it  is  broad  at  the  top  and  tempting.    On 
the  nest  I  feed  the  hen  from  my  fingers.    I  raise  her,  she 
does  not  resist.    I  extract  an  egg  or  a  chicken,  she  tmsti 
me.    Should  they  walk  out  of  the  opened  gate^  thdiy  sre 
most  easily  driven  in— hold  up  a  handkerohifij^  it  is  enoogh. 
I  saw  a  great  number  so  driven  in,  and  most  sobei^f  ^^^ 
returned  to  their  quarters,  two  and  two  like  a  ladies'  sbhoot, 

^not  an  ordinary  ladies'  school,  for  there  was  not  a  giddy 

one  or  a  single  hoyden  among  them,  but  rathsr  a  qnaket 
ladies*  school  of  all  sober-minded  girls.  At  the  same  time 
and  place  some  Bantams  had  escaped,  and  how  they  flew, 
and  resisted,  and  struggled  for  the  mastery!  ssjing,  in 
spirited  Bantam  language,  "Go  in  anin !  No^  not  if  «s 
can  possibly  help  it,  that  we  wo'n'tl^'  Cochins  an  nois 
like  sheep  tiian  fowls.    You  can  drive  them,  and  they  huddle 


ic  a  caddie  in  the  garden,  that  you'd  better  break  off  their  I  in  a  comer  and  quietly  gase  at  yoo.    Then,  toob  with  their 
^«s  fiKor«^ "— ^  0..  se^d  them  to  table.     '  tc^^  the  hint,  and    wonderfully  soft  fur-like  feathsn— tfasgr  an  oertainly  mott 


30WMAL  OT  HOmOULTDBl  AMD  OOTIAOB  aASDnrXK. 


like  mniBMU tlMa  Uida.    Tbej' Mem  phOoao^dMUj _,, 

"  Wa  will  teke  life  SHllr  wbatem  happena."  Wlion  my 
doK  Ibt  the  Bnt  tbne  entaied  with  me,  tiiere  wu  not  tlie 
oadle  and  atnit  of  other  fowta,  nther  •■  We  ■hoold  like  to 
be  alanned.  bat  it  ia  not  worth  while  thns  to  diitnrb  oiti- 
MlTsa."  k  Coohin  oook  aeema  to  poaaesa  (aappoeing  I 
believed  is  the  ttMiamignldoii  of  aonu),  the  Bpint  of  aonie 
May,  tut,  rood-natored  fallow.  I  km  aure  if  Coohine  were 
the  only  inhabitMita  of  Canada,  or  people  Coohin-like,  th^y 
wonld  qnfetl^  give  it  np  at  once  to  the  Yonkeea.  Will 
Waddle  is  a  good  aaay  soot;  if  a  muihewoiildei^oynothiiig 
■o  much  aa  sitting  in  the  ann  and  amoking  a  long  pipe 
(abort  pipea  imply  fldgettinesa).  He  acta  upon  the  motto, 
"I  will  not^^^e  myealf  about  triflea,  nor  meet  bvnble 
half  way."    Wiae  bird  1    May  I  over  be  like  him. 

A  WOTd  in  regard  to  the  appearance  of  Cochins  generally. 
Moat  persona  on  flret  seeing  them  exclaim,  "  How  ugly !  " 
Bnt  we  ahonld  remember  there  are  two  kiada  of  taste — the 
taste  natural,  and  tba  taste  aoqnired.  A  ohild  seeing  Ham- 
bnrghs  would  at  once  admire  them — this  is  the  taate  natoral 
^nat  aa  all  children  like  water,  bnt  have  to  acquire  the  tasti! 
for  beer.  Bat  the  taste  for  Cochins  has  to  be  acquired. 
Granted,  but  this  rather  adda  to  the  pleasure  whenacquirerl, 
and  it  ia  worth  acquiring  I  aaaura  you,  good  reeidera.  The 
ben  Cochin  I  hold  to  be  handaomer  than  the  cock.  This  ia 
singular,  as  throughout  creation  (save,  ladies. 


that  apaoioas  KfvetnuniM  are  prorided  tar  their  aoooBunoda- 
tion  %t  Bazsford.    Thii  ftirtuer  extension  of  libaialitT  on 


TO  MniTi>. 


A  GET  POE  SYMPATHY. 
A  nw  weeks  ainoa  "T.  B.  A.  Z.,"  or  the  "Persian"  gen- 
tleman, eipreaaed  hia  opinion  that  eihibitora  oaght  to  have  a 
little  more  oourtety  shown  them.  Aa  this  fact  was  indelibly 
impreaaed  on  my  own  mind,  I  folly  expected  that  some  oC 
your  numerona  oorrespondents  would  echo  hia  aentimenta 
and  go  more  ftiUy  into  the  matter,  but  have  looked  in  vain 
for  any  fiirther  remarks  on  the  aul^ject.  Since  adopting 
poultry  aa  a  hobby  my  experiencea  have  been  painful  in  the 
extreme.  First,  I  was  foolish  enough  to  auppoee  that  as  an 
exhibitor  of  a  pen  of  poultry  I  wis  entitled  to  free  admission, 
the  same  as  if  I  exhibited  a  tt.t  cow,  bat  I  found  I  must  pa; 
my  half-crown  like  the  ordinary  public  Aa  I  find  the 
poultry  generally  the  most  attiactive  part  of  a  ahow,  and  very 
few  exhibitors  aend  less  than  three  or  four  pens,  I  cannot 
see  the  justice  of  thia.  On  one  occasion  I  had  a  pen  of  fowls 
mia-aent,  and  did  not  receive  them  until  nearly  a  week 
after  the  show  was  over,  and  had  to  pay  something  eon- 

_        .  „  .      _     ,.     , .  aiderable  for  ciariage.     On  sending  the  oiU  to  the  Secretai; 

yourselves),  the  male  ia  the  better-looking  of  the  two — «.  g.,  I  ^t  the  show,  stating  that  as  the  mistake  was  owing  to  no 
among  bessta,  the  lion ;  among  birds,  the  Pheasant ;  anil  lault  of  mine,  I  thought  the  Committee  should  pay  the  extra 
in  poultry,  the  Cochin  cock  ia  the  only  exception.  I  like  <:arriage,  I  did  not  get  even  the  courteay  of  a  reply,  Thia 
the  head  of  the  hen,  ao  aagacious-lODking  and  gentle,  not  a  I  tecalla  to  my  mind  going  soma  sixty  milea  to  London  e 


bit  bold.  I  like  to  watch  her  juat  atepp^g  oat,  her  intelli- 
gent^Iooking  head  in  a  listening  attitude.  The  oolour  of  my 
Uochina  ia  light  buff.  I  ahonld  like  to  have  the  subject  of 
oolour  in  theae  birds  debated,  aa  the  earlier-imported  ones 
are  said  to  have  been  dark,  and  I  am  a  stickler  for  original 
oolour  in  fowls  and  Figeona,  as  being  the  pnreat ;  though 
no  wonder  that  a  colour  so  novel  and  unique  in  fowls  aa  butf 
in  ita  many  ahadea  should  have  been  ao  much  sought  after. 
The  oock  Cochin  looka  best,  I  fancy,  when  he  is  eating ;  you 
see  then  hta  width  of  back,  and  the  beautiful  Hnte  of  his 
ptomage.  I  find,  though  my  birds  have  a  grass  run,  that, 
save  in  damp  and  mild  weather,  they  make  bnt  little  use  of 
it;  BO  unlike  enei^etic  Qame  fowla,  who  would  daily  be 
round  and  round  the  four  acres.  Aa  to  laying,  we  all  know 
Uieir  marvellouB  powers.  I  have  hod  forty  agga  in  forty  days , 
"See,  another  egg,  Oeorgel "  "Tea,  air,  tiiejbe  the  beat 
vowls  you  over  had,  and  mind  yon  keep  'um."  Can  we  not 
improve  their  shape  for  the  table  and  also  their  flavour  P 
One  friend  tells  me  he  always  baa  his  Cocbina  jugged  like 
hare,  and  that  so  cooked  they  are  excellent.  The  flavi 
the  eggs  I  think  very  superior,  and  the  grass  (they 
from  a  town),  baa  improved  their  colour  inside  and  out.  The 
mistresa  likes  them,  the  cook  gets  bold  of  them  when  she 
can;  but  aa  yet  they  appear  chiefly  on  the  break&at- table. 
Improve  the  shape  and  taste,  what  fowl  could  eclipse  them  ? 
Sorely  theae  ore  the  birds  for  those  to  keen  who  mourn  over 
the  number  of  eggs  sent  from  abroad,  and  who  have  little 
room.  Tbua  I  have  in  all  good  faith  detailed  the  reaaon 
I  have  token  to  Cochins,  and  my  eiperience  with  tham. 
WiLTSHiBG  Rectos. 


Islington 


poultry  show  at  the  Agricultural  Hall. 
lington,  held  in  tbe  minor  hall  at  the  aame  time  aa  the 
Jog.  show.  I  found  that  to  see  the  poultry  I  must  pay  6s.  to  go ' 
ihreugh  the  dog  show,  aa  there  was  no  other  way  to  see  the 
poultry.  Truly,  thought  I,  no  wonder  Ihey  m  anoge  better 
lot  poultry  in  Franoe. — Black  SpAinaH. 


TEW  TREES  POISONOUS  TO  DUCKS. 
Wi  were  made  a  preaent  of  aome  fine  Aylsabury  Ducks  last 
year,  and  one  by  one  they  all  got  awelled  oropa  and  died. 
The  person  who  bad  the  care  of  them  had  the  last  oae 
opened,  and  found  a  hard  ball  <tf  yew  leave*  ooUeeted  in  the 
gixxard,  which  prevented  all  food  pasaing,  and  waa  evideDtlj 


PIGEONS  AND  EOOKS. 
I  HCfrr  really  b^  to  differ  from  our  Mend  "  WnyrsHIBI 
Uxctob"  aa  to  hia  opinion  respecting  the  above,  expraaaeil 
ia  his  letter  in  No.  SI4.  I  have  on  many  oocaafons  known 
I^geouB  forsake  their  abode  when  they  have  been  plaoed  near 
u,  rookery,  although  their'house  has  been  situated  in  a  moat 
comfortable  and  aheltned  spot  where  neither  oat  nor  rat 
could  poaaibly  have  aooess  to  disturb  them,  and  it  baa  been 
attributed  solely,  and  I  b^ve  on  good  grounds,  to  the 
proximity  of  the  rookery.    I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to 

'  ^c- throw  a  doubt  on  "Wiltbhibe  Kbctok's"  word  as  to  his 

excellent.    The  flavour  of    having  kept  Pigeons  at  hia  own  house  near  a  rookery,  aa 

,nH  fhB  ™...  /tK=» ^^^^  ^^  slwaya  axoepUona  to  every  rule,  but  I  think  that 

ia  most  cases  it  will  be  fonnd  that  Pigeons  have  a  decided 
tUslike  to  rooks. 

Our  friend  "  WiLtSHran  Bectob  "  again  remarka  Uiat 
E'igeons  will  not  stay  in  houses  that  are  plaoed  on  the  top 
of  a  pole.  Now,  in  the  aoathem  part  of  England  at  varions 
places,  and  partionlarly  at  &rms,  we  often  see  Pigeons  with 
anob  a  honae,  and  that  they  breed  and  live  well  there.  A 
tiieud  of  mine  keep*  about  twenty-five  in  a  similar  house, 
and  they  do  extremely  well  and  are  very  healthy.  I  think 
"  Wix.TBStK>  Ka<?roR"  must  allow  that  if  these  faonse*  are 
built  well,  with  roomy  oompartmenta,  hia  fears  of  oats,  rata, 
and  diaogbta  may  be  altogeUier  dispelled;  in  hot,  X  am 
raUier  partial  to  these  honsea,  and  I  think  that  if  any  reader 
is  desirous  of  having  one,  and  have  it  made,  aa  I  sn^esti 
with  roomy  oompartmsnts,  he  will  find  that  Pigeona  atop 
and  thrive  very  well  in  them. — Hjjibubqh. 


Uiewall  of  the  yard,  just       .     .   _     . 

drank,  and  the  leaves  tailing  into  the  water  were  swallowed 
t^  them,  and  caused  the  misfbrtnne.  It  ahowa  there  can- 
not be  too  much  caution  need  aboat  theae  dangerooa  trees, 
aa  their  leaves  falling  into  water  may  affect  »»ini«i^  as  wall 
aa  birds.— (H.  C,  King^ori,  inlrisA  Farvur-t  SomKs.) 


WILD  FOSEST  FOWLS  OF  ENGLAND 

Aki  very  little  known  to  the  public,  bnt  they  have  been 

kept  tbr  a  oentury  in  a  very  remote  part  of  the  oounty  of 

Siunerset,  a^oining  t^t  extensive  tract  of  land  known  aa 

Eimoor  Forest,  sheltered  by  an  old  min,  and  I  may  say 


fcr  the  oomlbrt  of  any  Turkc^  who  m«y  have  suffered  ttom    round  uid  pli 
pMtinpiiMmaentsatthaSatiiaBdWMtofEn^aBdShowvJ  lobMt  ooloor 


pX' b 


imbling  the  Partridge ;  body  ti 
*    round  wattles,  and  red  Bk- 
a  shade  of  oolo*]  nale  aad 


JOUEWAL  OP  HOBTICULTUEB  AXD  COTTiaE  GAItDXNBR. 


[ 


IMIb  ' 


bent  1)001  one  colour.  A  few  sport  ftom  the  ordinwy 
eoloor  to  black.  Their  feathers  have  been  tested  by  the 
beet  flshermen  and  found  to  be  the  best  for  artificial  flies, 
Ibr  which  purpose  these  fowls  have  been  kept. 

The  hens  lay  about  fifty  ejfgs  each  before  they  give  signs 
of  incubating.  I  have  found  them  the  best  of  mothers,  well 
adapted  to  rear  Pheasants,  being  in  their  habits  somewhat 
similar.  I  first  procured  them  in  the  market,  where  they 
canght  my  attention  by  being  ail  of  them  of  one  colour, 
pale  blue  shaded  with  ochre  colour.  By  making  inquiries 
I  discovered  what  I  have  mentioned  in  the  former  port  of 
my  letter. — ^H.  Lxwobtht,  Barnstaple. 


HENS*  NESTS. 


It  is  a  common  complaint  which  your  correspondent 
"  Febct  Cboss  "  makes  that  hens  choose  other  nests  than 
those  generally  made  for  them,  and  with  all  respect  for  Mr. 
Gc^elm's  ingenuity  his  proposed  plan  of  using  pans  will 
not  remedy  the  evil.  Any  close  receptacle  for  the  nest 
harbours  vermin,  which  breed  to  a  certain  degree  in  all 
poultry-houses,  and  if  that  is  the  case  the  contents  of  the 
nests  have  been  a  source  of  irritation  to  the  fowls,  and  they 
have  sought  another  nest  for  themselves.  To  remedy  this 
annoyance,  which  too  frequently  occurs,  we  produced  the 
"  Sanitary  nest,"  which  is  advertised  by  us  in  your  columns, 
and  which  has  given  general  satisfaction,  the  orders  we  have 
received  for  them  having  been  repeated  in  almost  every 
instance.  These  nests  are  more  particularly  intended,  for 
laying  hens ;  the  nests  for  sitting  hens  are  at  all  times  best 
made  on  the  ground,  the  earth  being  hollowed  out  a  little 
to  receive  the  short  straw. — E.  and  F.  Cbook,  5,  Camaby 
Street,  London. 


THE    DOMESTIC    TURKEY,    WITH  ITS 

BREEDING  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

Th»  following  very  practical  article  is  from  Wilkes'  "  Spirit 
of  the  Times  "  (American) : — 

The  domestio  Turkey  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  divided, 
like  the  common  fowl,  into  distinct  breeds ;  although  there 
is.  indeed,  considerable  variation  in  colour,  and  also  in  size. 
^6  finest  and  strongest  Turkeys  are  said  to  be  those  of  a 
bronzed  black,  resembling  as  closely  as  possible  the  original 
stook ;  they  are  reared  the  most  easily,  arc  large,  and  fatten 
nmidjy.  Some  Turkeys  are  of  a  coppery  tint,  others  of  a 
delicate  fawn  colour,  others  parti-ooloured,  grey  and  white, 
and  some  few  of  a  pure  snowy  white.  All  these  are  con- 
sidered superior  to  the  black ;  their  colour  indicates  some- 
thing like  degeneracy  of  constitution,  and  they  are  seldom 
very  large-sized. 

To  describe  the  domestic  Turkey  is  superfluous ; — the  voice 
of  the  male,  the  changing  colours  of  the  skin  of  the  head  and 
neck ;  his  proud  strut,  with  expanded  tail  and  lowered  wings 
jairing  on  the  ground ;  his  irascibility,  which  is  readily  ex- 
cited by  red  or  scarlet  colours — ore  points  with  which  all 
are  oonveisant.  Turkey  cocks  are  pugnacious  and  vindic- 
tive^ and  often  ill-treat  the  hens;  they  have  been  known 
to  attack  children;  and  combats  between  them  and  the 
Game  oock  have  taken  place,  in  which  the  latter  was  more 
oppressed  by  the  weight  of  his  antagonist  than  by  gladia- 
tonal  skill ;  in  fact  the  bulky  hero  has  been  worsted,  as  he 
caamot  use  his  spurs  with  the  address  exhibited  by  the  Game 
oock»  which,  moreover,  fights  with  method. 

The  adult  Turkey  is  extremely  hardy,  and  bears  the  cold 
of  our  winter  with  impunity ;  during  the  severest  weather, 
flocks  will  roost  at  night  upon  the  branches  of  tall  trees, 
preferring  such  accommodation  to  an  in-door  dormitory. 

The  impatience  of  restraint  and  restlessness  of  the  Turkey 
render  it  unfit  company  for  fowls  in  their  resting-place ;  in 
fact  the  fowl-house  is  altogether  an  improper  place  for  these 
large  birds,  which  require  open  sheds  and  high  perches,  and, 
altogether  as  much  freedom  as  is  consistent  with  their  safety. 
Although  Turkeys  will  roost,  even  during  the  winter  months, 
on  trees,  this  should  by  no  means  be  allowed ;  the  feet  of 
the  birds  are  apt  to  become  frozen  from  such  exposure  to 
the  air.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  domestic  Turkey, 
i«a«^Yaaiif  ic  ^hcu  a^ult,  is  uo*  e^po.i  IT    )0'»»t  of  endurance 


to  its  wild  xdativ^  bred  in  the  woods  aad  inined  to  tkt 

elements.  ^  , 

Turkeys  are  fond  of  wanderinff  ebont  haagerowB  einl  jm 
borders  of  fieUs;  they  love  to  visit  tmEni^  wdi^  wta%» 
sides  the  leaves  of  turnips,  which  theyz^kh.  tbcy  flad 
insects,  sings,  &a,  which  they  greedily  danwr. 

In  the  morning  they  should  have  a  good  flii|^  of  fraa, 
and  after  their  retmrn  firom  their  peiegiinntMMi,  ^bJ™* 
feed;  1^  this  plan  not  only  will  the  ane  return  bone  of  tht 
flock  be  insored,  but  the  laidi  will  be  kept  in  good  oondftMB, 
andready  at  any  timetobepatonfutteningdiBt 

In  the  choice  of  birds  for  stodL,  care  is  zequinte.  "^e 
cock  should  be  vigorous,  broad  in  the  braea^  cUan  m  tait 
legs,  with  ample  wings  and  a  weE-developed  teil  ^n»f8j5 
his  eyes  should  be  bright,  and  the  carunonlated  akin  oC  ue 
neck  full  and  rapid  in  its  changes  of  cokmr. 

The  hen  should  be  like  the  cook  in  planiage ;  those  ^ 
white  feathers  appearing  amidst  the  bladE  should  be  rqeotod; 
her  figure  should  be  plump,  and  her  aotiona  livdy  sad 
animated.  The  hen  breeds  when  a  year  old,  or  rathar  A 
the  spring  succeeding  that  in  which  she  herself  left  the  egg ; 
but  she  is  not  in  her  prime  until  tiie  age  of  two  or  thrtj 
years,  and  will  continue  for  two  or  three  years  mere  in  fnU 
constitutional  vigour. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  generally  speaking,  the  fenala 
commences  laying:  she  indictee  the  coming  event  oj a 
peculiar  cry,  by  strutting  about  with  an  air  of  self-satiaafl- 
tion,  and  often  by  prying  into  out-of-the-way  plaoea.  eyi* 
dently  in  quest  of  a  secret  spot  for  inoubntion;  for  the  in- 
stinctive  dread  of  the  male  is  not  removed  by  domesticatiw, 
nor  has  the  male  lost  that  antipathy  to  the  eggs  which  is  bi 
characteristic  in  a  state  of  nature.    She  uiould  now  be 
closely  watched,  and  some  management  is  required  to  indsoe 
her  to  lay  in  the  nest  assigned  to  her.    The  nest  should  be 
prepared  of  straw  and  dri^  leaves ;  it  shoold  be  sedoded; 
and  to  excite  her  to  adopt  it,  an  egff,  or  pieoe  of  chalk  cot 
into  the  form  of  an  egg,  should  be  plaesd  in  it.    When  her 
uneasiness  to  lay  is  evident,  and  symptoms  prove  that  she  is 
ready,  she  should  be  confined  in  the  shed,  bam  or  place,  m 
which  her  nest  (which  should  be  a  wicker  basket)  is  prepared* 
and  let  out  as  soon  as  the  eggis  laid.    The  Tnxkey  hen  is  a 
steady  sitter ;  nothing  will  induce  her  to  leave  her  neat ;  m- 
deed,  she  often  requires  to  be  removed  to  her  food,  so  over- 
powering is  her  instinctive  affection.    The  hen  ahonld  en  bo 
account  be  rashly  disturbed,  no  one  exoept  the  person  to 
whom  she  is  accustomed,  and  from  whom  she  receives  het 
food,  should  be  allowed  to  go  near  her,  and  the  egga  ahonld 
not  be  meddled  with. 

On  about  the  twenty-sixth  day»  the  chicks  leave  the  egga, 
and  these,  like  young  fowls,  do  not  require  food  for  aeveial 
hours.  It  is  useless  to  cram  them*  as  aome  do,  fearing  leat 
they  should  starve.  When  the  chudn  foel  an  indination  fioc 
food,  nature  directs  them  how  to  pick  it  up.  There  is  no 
occasion  for  alarm  if  for  many  hoars  they  content  theraaelvci 
with  the  warmth  of  their  parent  and  enioy  her  care  ontii 
yet  some  food  should  be  jnovided  for  them,  and  this  shMud 
be  of  course  suited  to  their  nature  and  ^petite ;  here,  to<^ 
let  the  simplicity  of  nature  be  a  guide. 

The  first  diet  offered  to  Turkey  chicks  should  conaiat  of 
eggs  boiled  hard  and  finely  minced,  or  curd  with  bread-cromba 
and  the  green  part  of  onions,  parsley,  &c.,  chopped  very  small 
and  mixed  together  so  as  to  form  a  loose,  crumby  paate; 
oatmeal  with  a  little  water  may  also  be  given.  They  will 
require  water ;  but  tiiis  shoold  be  put  mto  a  Tery  shallow 
vessel,  so  as  to  insure  against  the  danger  of  the  chicks  set- 
ting wet  Both  the  Turk^  hen  and  her  chickens  shonldbe 
housed  for  a  few  days ;  they  may  then,  if  the  weather  be  fine, 
be  aUowed  a  few  hours*  liberty  daring  the  du^*  bat  ahonld 
a  shower  threaten,  they  must  be  put  immediately  nnder 
shelter.  This  system  mu4t  be  persevered  in  for  tfaxee  or  four 
weeks.  By  this  time  they  will  have  aoqoired  oonsiderable 
strength,  and  will  know  how  to  take  care  of  themarivea. 
As  they  get  older,  meal  and  grain  mi^be  given  more  freely. 
They  now  begin  to  search  for  insects  and  to  dnat  thair 
growing  plumage  in  the  aand.  At  the  age  of  aboni  two 
months,  or  perhaps  a  little  more»  the  males  and  females 
begin  to  develope  their  distinctive  characterisUos. 

In  the  young  males,  the  carancolated  skin  of  the  neck 
and  throat,  and  the  horn-like  contmetile  comb  on  the  fcre- 
head  assume  a  marked  charaoter.    ^lis  ia  aoriftiflal  ptaiA . 


] 


JOOBSiL  or  KWriCULTUUB  UTB  CCXnULGOB  OAHDUXk 


ne  ^ifrtm  vaqoiiw  •  good  mmpkf  ct  mntriBftent^  and  good 
ho—lug  at  Bigst  is  eMotfaL  Some  Tooommeiid  that  a  fern 
fxaiao  of  Cmme  pepper,  or  a  little  bmiaed  hexnpeeed  be 
mixed  with  uieir  ftiod.  The  dietiiietiTe  sexaal  nuurki  once 
fairly  established,  the  TOimg  birds  lose  their  names  of 
"chioks/'  or  "diickens,  and  are  termed  "Turkey  poults." 
The  tiiae  of  danger  is  over,  and  they  become  ind^ndent, 
and  OTOiy  day  stronger  and  more  hard^.  They  now  &re  as 
the  rest  of  the  flodc,  on  f^ood  and  sufficient  food. 

With  respect  to  Ihe  discuses  of  the  Turkey,  with  them  as 
with  all  other  poultry,  prevention  is  better  tiian  cure.  The 
most  important  roles  are.  Let  the  chicks  never  get  wet,  and 
encourage  them  to  eat  heartily  by  giving  a  good  variety  of 
food,  yet  to  beware  of  injuring  the  appetite  by  too  much 
pampering.  Taking  a  pride  in  them  is  the  great  secret  of 
success  in  the  rearing  of  domestic  poultry. — S.  M^  S. 

[We  heartily  endorse  the  foregoing.  Different  climates 
make  diffarent  treatments  necessary.  The  hen  in  our  change- 
able atmosphere  should  be  under  her  rip  for  five  or  six  weeks, 
and  for  some  time  after  that  she  should  not  be  let  out,  if 
there  be  heavy  dow  or  white  frost.  She  will  start  with 
thirteen  poults,  through  the  wet  grass,  and  leave  them 
behind  one  by  one  till  only  three  or  four  remain ;  she  is  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  this  remnant  of  her  family,  and  heeds 
not  the  distant  and  £unt  cry  of  those  that  are  perishing  in 
the  damp  gross.  An  empty  china  crate,  covered  at  the  top 
with  straw  is  a  good  rip  for  a  Turkey  hen ;  it  allows  her  room 
to  move  about,  and  the  young  ones  can  be  fed  in  it  without 
their  food  being  taken  by  the  other  poultry.  A  thatched 
hurdle  is  a  better  cover  than  anything  permanent  to  put 
over  the  crate.] 


PLACING  Ay  ABTIFICIAL  SWAEM  m  A 
STEWAETOJN^  HRTE. 

I  HAVx  just  received  a  Stewartcm-hive  and  I  should  like 
to  put  an  artificial  swarm  into  it.  I  must,  I  suppose,  drive 
the  swarm  into  a  common  hive,  and  having  put  two  boxes 
of  the  Stewarton  together,  all  the  slides  having  been 
removed,  dash  the  bees  on  the  top.  There  is  a  bar  of  woqd 
in  each  of  the  boxes  to  help  to  support  the  comb— is  it 
advisable  to  retain  these  ?  I  should  think  the  bar  in  the 
honey  box  would  be  found  very  inconvenient  when  cutting 
out  the  comb.  Is  there  any  objection  to  dahlias  being  g^wn 
near  an  apiary  ?  I  have  heard  that  there  is.— M.  S. 

[It  will  be  better  to  leave  the  driven  bees  in  the  common 
hive  until  evening,  say  an  hour  after  sunset,  when  a  cloth 
may  be  spread  on  the  ground,  on  which  should  be  laid  two 
sticks  about  a  foot  apaxt ;  then  with  a  smart  stroke  dash 
out  the  bees  and  instantly  place  the  Stewarton-hive  over 
them,  resting  on  the  sticks.  The  bees  will  speedily  ascend 
into  it,  and  when  they  have  done  so,  the  hive  may  be  put  in 
the  place  of  the  old  stock.  If  more  convenient  the  removal 
may  be  deferred  till  early  the  next  morning,  but  should 
be  effected  before  sunrise,  and  precautions  must  be  taken 
against  any  rain  which  may  fcdl  in  the  meantime.  We 
should  remove  the  transverse  bars,  which  are  only  useful  in 
supporting  the  combs  when  travelling.  We  believe  there  is 
no  objection  whatever  to  growing  dahlias  near  an  apiary.] 


SWAEMIXG   vBBSus    STOMFYING— 
ENLAfiGEMENT  OF  SUPEES. 

A  PBW  observations  have  appeared  lately  relative  to  the 
subject  which  forms  the  heading  to  these  remarks.  Our 
friend  "J.  £.  6.,"  with  whom  I  hare  had  the  g^at  pleasure 
of  becoming  personally  acquainted  within  the  last  few  days, 
at  page  444  has  expressed  his  belief  that  a  larger  harvest  of 
honey  will  be  obtained  firom  hives  that  are  permitted  to 
3warm  than  from  those  which  are  worked  on  the  non-swarm- 
ing principle.  I  cannot  agree  with  him  in  the  conclusion 
at  which  he  has  arrived  from  what  may  be  reckoned  as  ex- 
perience gained  from  two  exceptionally  prolific  honey  years, 
[n  the  minority  of  seasons  he  would  obtain  little  or  no 
tioney  by  following  his  plan.  If  <  J.  £.  B."  had  worked  the 
lame  three  hives  without  allowing  them  to  swarm,  or  had 


ncoeeded  in  preventing  th^  doing  so,  I  think  his  supply 

)f  honey  would  have  l^en  nearly,  if  not  quite,  doable^  i^    oven  criticise  the  plans  and  proceedings  of   any  ot  ths 


having  swamed,  they  afforded  him  ao  good  a  haiiit  w 
an  average  of  35  Ifaa.  each.  Bot  this  qoanti^  mmnKi^  \m 
ooBsidered  at  all  gain,  for  ha  says  that  be  had  to  Ibad 
liberalhr.  It  la  frM[uently  the  ease  when  large  auperB  wn 
taken  from  hives  that  have  alto  thrown  off  ■wamw  that 
little  honey  will  be  forund  stored  in  the  stock  hive.  I  have 
more  than  onoe  in  my  early  bee-keeping  days  had  to  Mgfet 
the  loss  of  a  fine  stock  from  tiiis  canse,  it  having  aocciiflmd 
to  starvation  before  I  had  rsalised  the  fact  that  a  taper  o£ 
honey,  and  plenty  within  the  stock,  did  not  ahri^  go 
together. 

I  quite  agree  with  much  that  is  said  on  this  aal^jeot  by 
"A  Hbnfsswshibs  BsB-KXBPsa."  I  always  look  upon  the 
issue  of  a  swarm  from  any  of  my  depriving-hives  aa  a  gpreat 
misfortune,  and  as  a  bar  to  the  completion  <^  any  anper 
which  may  have  been  commenced.  I  do  not,  however,  often 
return  the  swarms,  never,  I  may  say,  except  with  frame 
hives,  where  the  combe  may  be  readily  examined  and  the 
royal  cells  removed.  Without  such  facilities,  to  return 
swarms  to  storified  stocks  may  involve  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  ending  occasionally  in  the  loss  of  the  hive  or  awann 
altogether. 

"J.  E.  B."  quotes  Dzierzon  as  an  authority  in  anppott  of 
his  opinion  that  a  larger  supply  of  honey  will  be  aiforaed  hj 
a  hive  permitted  to  swarm  than  from  a  non-divided  atock. 
Where  there  is  a  little  limit  to  the  number  of  hives  that  can 
be  kept  by  one  person  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  larger  profit 
can  be  obtained  by  allowing  the  bees  to  swarm  extensively; 
but  any  bee-master  who  has  reached  the  limit  to  which  he 
can  retain  his  apiary  will  do  well  to  work  at  least  half  of  his 
hives  on  the  non-swarming  principle.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  asserting  that  if  any  one  can  keep  only  a  fimited 
number,  say  of  ten  hives,  he  would  be  able  to  obtain  nmdi 
larger  supplies  of  honey  by  preventing  swarming  from  the 
minority  of  them.  One  or  two  swarms  might  be  permitted 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  stock.  These,  and  what 
would  be  likely  to  come  without  permission,  woxdd  be  sidl- 
cient  for  supplying  deficiencies  and  securing  the  deaized 
number  of  strong  and  well-furnished  colonies. 

In  respect  to  affording  additional  room  to  supers  I  cannot 
quite  agree  with  our  friend  "A  BxNFBEwaHnoi  Bn- 
KEXPKR."  The  whole  system  of  my  management  of  late 
years  has  consisted  of  the  very  plan  he  reprobates  aa  bad 
practice.  So  soon  as  the  first  super  is  nearly  filled  with 
combs  a  shallow  eke  is  slipped  in  between  the  super  and  the 
stock,  followed  by  another,  if  needed.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
all  my  large  supers  have  been  obtained.  Very  rarely  have 
I  succeeded  in  getting  a  super  filled  which  was  placed  abore 
one  already  nearly  completed.  I  can  only  recall  one  ancb 
case.  Perhaps  I  have  not  tried  very  often,  as  I  considered 
the  prospects  of  success  about  on  a  par  with  ezpectinff  a 
good  yield  of  honey  in  a  box  worked  as  a  nadir.  I  conaraer 
slipping  in  an  eke  which  has  neither  top  nor  bottom  to  be 
very  different  from  raising  the  first  super  on  a  complete  box 
with  small  apertures  for  communication.  If  this  latter  plan 
is  followed  the  apiarian  certainly  runs  a  risk  of  finding  the 
contents  of  the  first  super  to  be  more  or  leas  removed.  I 
have,  however,  taken  off  good  boxes  of  honey  under 
such  circumstances,  but  do  not  recommend  this  mode  of 
enlargement. 

The  bee-master  must  be  guided  in  his  judgment  aa  to 
whether  his  super  need  enlargement  or  not  by  the  time  of 
the  season  and  the  appearance  of  the  honey  harveat.  It  la 
certainly  preferable  to  have  a  moderate-siaed  super  well 
and  completely  filled  to  a  large  one  indifferently  ao.  It  la 
frequently  advisable  when  a  depriving-hive  becomes  vecgr 
crowded  with  bees  to  follow  "  A  BsNFBXwsHiRn  Bmmt 
kbxpeb's"  advice,  and  raise  stock  hive  and  super  on  a  nadir. 
The  super  will  usually  be  completely  filled,  and  if  the  beea 
^ork  in  the  nadir,  which  is  doubtful,  it  can  be  removed  at 
the  close  of  the  summer,  and  the  combs  made  availaUe  the 
following  year.  I  have  more  often  than  not  found  that  a 
nadir  supplied  to  a  crowded  hive,  with  a  large  auper  partially 
filled,  is  not  at  aH.  used  by  the  beea  for  comb-buUding.  The 
bees  cluster  thickly  from  the  top,  and  the  g^reat  pressure 
of  numbers  in  the  super  being  removed,  work  in  it  will  be 
prooeeded  with  more  rapidity.  I  fully  endorse  the  senti« 
mente  of  "A  Benfbswshibb  Bxb-kixpsb,"  tlukt  all  cor- 
respondents should  be  free  to  express  their  opiniona,and 
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brotherhood.  I  know  it  will  be  done  by  him,  at  all  erents, 
in  a  good  and  proper  spirit.  Although  I  haye  Bomewhat 
oondemned  his  practice  of  placing  an  emptj  saper  over  one 
that  ia  being  filled,  yet  lie  seems  to  have  found  it  to  answer. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  olgects  to  the  mode  of  practice  which 
I  have  followed  with  so  muc^  success — that  of  raising 
partiaUy  filled  supers  on  ekes  placed  between  them  and  the 
stock.  This  is  a  fair  subject  for  future  experiment,  and  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  try  his  plan  as  well  as  my  own.  An 
"  AicATSUB,"  who  details  his  experience  at  page  277,  seems 
to  have  been  very  successful,  and  to  have  weighty  reasons 
for  upholding  his  friend's  system.  It  is  possible  that  there 
is,  after  all,  no  very  great  difference  in  the  results  likely  to 
be  obtained  from  following  either  of  the  two  modes  of 
management. — S.  Bbvan  Fox,  Exeter, 


the  lAiavaiUng  endeavour  to  discover  a  d»>ne-breed«,  idM 
to  a  drono-breeding  stock  the  fertile  queen  and  wodBn 
of  a  weak  colony,  and  had  the  mortification  of  finding  tU 
new  sovereign  cast  out  dead  the  next  morning.] 


DEATH  OF  A  QUEEN. 

On  the  4th  of  April  I  put  some  pieces  of  honeycomb 
before  my  hives  for  the  bees  to  clean.  In  the  afternoon  I 
discovered  feeding  upon  the  comb  a  queen  bee,  but  in  a  very 
weak  condition,  with  one  wing  torn.  I  brought  her  into 
the  house  and  succeeded  in  reviving  her.  Having  six  stocks 
I  was  quite  at  a  loss  as  to  which  of  them  the  queen 
belonged  to,  but  as  evening  was  approaching  I  went  out  in 
perplexity  to  inspect  the  hives.  My  doubts  were  speedily 
at  an  end,  for  there  was  extreme  noise  and  excitement  in 
a  strong  stock  in  a  bar-frame  hive.  I  brought  out  the  queen 
immediately  and  put  her  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  into 
which  she  crawled  slowly,  being  still  weak.  In  half  an  hour 
the  hive  was  perfectly  quiet.  I  made  sure  the  stock  would 
now  be  all  right  as  it  was  very  strong  in  bees,  but  the  queen 
was  about  four  years  old.  On  the  26th  of  April  Mr.  Carr, 
of  Newton  Heath,  being  on  a  visit  to  us,  inspected  all  my 
stocks,  and  found  in  this  one  drone  brood  in  all  stages  of  | 
development  in  worker  cells,  but  no  queen,  and  it  appeared  ! 
very  evident  that  these  eggs  were  laid  by  worker  bees.  | 
This  being  the  case  Mr.  Carr  joined  to  the  stock  some  bees 
and  their  queen,  the  remains  of  a  colony  the  migority  of 
which  had  died  of  dysentery  in  the  spring.  Two  combs  con- 
taining brood  were  cut  out  and  put  into  the  hive  after  the 
bees  had  been  successfully  joined.  The  next  day  we  found 
a  small  dead  queen  thrown  out,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
having  been  defunct  some  time,  leading  one  to  suppose  that 
the  bees  would  not  part  with  the  body  of  their  beloved 
queen  till  they  had  received  a  fertile  successor.  We 
examined  the  hive  afterwards  and  saw  the  beautiful  queen 
quite  at  home,  running  about  on  the  combs,  and  I  expect  to 
have  a  large  super  filled  with  honey  from  this  stock  during 
the  summer.  Your  readers  will  perceive  how  necessary  it  is 
to  have  every  stock  examined  in  the  spring.  In  this  case  if 
it  had  not  been  done  the  bees  would  gradually  have  died 
away,  and  probably  by  July  there  would  not  have  been  one 
left,  although  the  hive  in  April  contained  plenty  of  honey, 
and  was  very  strong  in  bees. — J.  M.  W. 

[The  old  queen  was  doubtless  expelled  from  the  hive ;  and 
as  yon  state  her  age  at  about  four  years  there  is  a  fair  pro- 
bability of  her  having  become  unfitted  for  her  maternal 
duties,  although  we  have  known  the  same  thing  happen  to 
queens  that  were  by  no  means  superannuated.  The  oc- 
currence of  fertile  workers  is  so  rare  that  the  hypothesis  of 
their  existence  may  generally  be  altogether  set  aside.  In 
this  case  there  certainly  were  none,  but  a  young  queen  was 
.  reaxed  after  the  expulsion  of  her  predecessor,  and  which, 
remaining  a  virgin  owing  to  the  non-existence  of  drones  so 
early  in  the  season,  must,  perforce,  have  become  a  drone- 
breeder.  She  was  doubtless  imprisoned  and  killed  on  the 
advent  of  the  fertile  queen,  her  body  presenting  the  usual 
dried  and  shrivelled  appearance  consequent  upon  the  treat- , 
xnent  she  had  been  subjected  to  during  her  incarceration. 
"  All's  well  that  ends  well,"  and  in  your  case  there  is  for- 
tunately nothing  to  be  regretted;  but  you  made  a  great 
mistake  and  ran  a  very  great  risk  of  losing  tho  whole  by 
not  removing  the  drone-breeder,  of  whose  existence  the 
presence  of  drone  brood  afforded  prima  facie  evidence,  and 
who  should  have  been  sought  for  until  found.  Very  recently 
)ur  esteemed  correspondent  "J.  £.  B.,"  under  exactly 
dmilar  circumstances,  having,  in  deference  to  a  caution  which 
MA  tar"  Wtr  •\r,    ;hiii  ve^'y  polnt,  Ax^^u^te^  his  r'**"'ience  in 


HONEY  FLAVOUEED  BY  ONIONS. 

"  A  M^K  OF  Kent  "  may  safely  condude  tiiat  the  sinal^ 
emanating  from  his  hives  is  produced  by  the  bees  reeortii^ 
to  the  wild  garlic.  The  reason  why  I  conclude  it  to  be  so  n 
this:  In  accompanying  my  honey  for  disposal  to  Measn. 
Fortnum  and  Mason's  in  1859  I  was  struck  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  good-looking  lot  of  hon^comb,  but  tti 
beauty  was  all  that  it  had  to  boast  of,  for  it  smelt  and 
tasted  most  villainously  of  onions.  The  foreman  of  the  honey 
department  informed  me  that  it  was  sent  to  them  from 
Essex,  and  that  it  had  been  produced  in  the  neighbourhoodof 
a  field  of  onions  that  were  g^wn  for  seed.  It  was  contem- 
plated to  run  it  off,  throw  it  away,  and  melt  down  the  combs, 
as  in  any  other  shape  it  was  perfectly  unsaleable. — ^Upwabm 
AND  Onwards. 


OUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

CoLouBBD  Plates  op  Fowls— Browm  Rbds  mot  CoMixe  Tktb  (PsrtM). 
—The  best  drawings  of  fowls  are  those  in  the  *'  Poultry  Book."  Thqr  we 
bv  Harrison  Weir,  and  coloared.  They  are  In  his  best  style,  andirsUvoith 
fraiiing.  We  know  the  coloured  etchings  yon  speak  of,  and  reeoUeet^ 
time  when  they  came  up.  They  are  all  by  H.  Atken,  a  printseUer,  wte 
live!  at  the  corner  of  Vere  Street,  close  to  the  Church ;  he  was  faaom  f* 
them.  He  has  been  gone  for  many  years.  The  last  time  we  sav  say  of 
them  was  a  sbort  time  since ;  they  were  in  a  shop  window  In  HoItvhI 
Street.  4n  advertisement  would  get  them  at  onoe.  Brown  Beds  do  Mt 
alvays  throw  pare,  aa  almost  all  the  strains  are  mixed  with  Black  Bsdi, 
which  are  used  for  colour. 

CocHisc  Hew  with  ENLanoKD  Crop  (JPk»rocii»).— Your  hen  hss  beat 
suffering  from  much  internal  fever,  and  probably  is  so  still.  This  indoMi 
her  to  drink  continually,  and  has  eansed  distension  and  displacement  of  the 
crop.  It  is  somtimen  Incurable.  The  treatment  fs  to  shut  up  the  bird,  to 
purve  with  caator  oil,  and  to  glre  water  apijrini^y.  If  it  be  mixed  with 
▼ineiear  so  much  the  better.  The  water  may  be  gifea  three  or  four  times 
per  day,  but  not  allowed  to  remain  by  her.   - 

DoRKiNO  Cock  DisAoasxiNo  with  ▲  Cnirs  Osun  Hsx  (Beia).— It  u 
unquestionable  tbat  fowls  are  subject  to  likes  and  dislikes,  and  no  doubt  in 
th^s  inntance  the  cock  has  an  antipathy  to  the  ben  in  OMBtion.  8aoh  being 
the  case  we  advise  you  to  withdraw  her.  A  daily  beatlnf  is  antagonistte  to 
condition,  and  may  account  for  her  not  laying.  Pot  her  with  the  Cocbm 
cock. 

Cock's  Comb  Frosted  (  TT.  22.  P.).  —Bab  the  eomh  with  atrong camphor 
ointment  frequently. 

Indiah  Cork  as  Food  por  Podltrt  (OAoMfir/Mr).— Indian  eom  Is  a 
good  ocoasioual  food  for  adult  poultnr.  It  is  not  good  fSer  diidESM— la  fut, 
not  good  enough.    We  do  not  eonsider  Pigeons  injorlous  to  a  gsnien. 

Docks  ( Constant  i2«aJer}.— They  will  not  injora  the  Peieh  nor  any  other 
kind  of  flab  in  a  pond. 

DiAERBXA  IK  PiGROKs— KcRpiira  THRiR  Eoos  {W,  S»  IF.).— Fssd  year 
Pireon*  (m  small  old  beans.  Oive  as  a  oorrectiTe  tlu«e  or  fonr  pleoes  of  old 
mortar  or  chalk,  about  the  sise  of  peas,  erery  day  till  the  toeeeness  is  eoxsi. 
Pigeons*  eggs  are  beat  set  as  soon  after  being  laid  as  convenient.  It  is 
reported  tbat  they  will  keep  good  for  hatching  abont  a  fortnight,  bu  I  have 
never  tried  them.— B.  P.  B. 

PioRCf  Pairs  (Jf  iu  King).—\X  is  one  of  the  popular  crron  to  wmim 
that  the  two  Pigeons  In  a  nest  are  always  ooek  and  hen— they  art  qptteii 
often  two  of  one  sex.  There  is  nothing  singnlnr  in  Doves  having  two  hsu 
In  a  nest,  but  is  it  certain  that  the  Doves  are  BingDovea  (Colnmba  palubs 
torqaa^a),  which  is  our  largest  native  Dove  or  Wood  Pigeon,  of  a  gnyiA 
blue  coioar.  with  a  white  ring  round  its  neekt  If  they  are  an  afOMuntflf 
their  brreding  in  confinement  would  be  intereetfng.  I  eospec^  hoveWi 
tbat  the  Doves  are  Collared  Turtles  (Oolnmba  risoria),  the  laoiwag  Do**i 
or  common  cage  Dove,  of  a  light  fawn  colour,  with  a  hlauk  ring  round  thr 
neck,  as  these  are  sometimes  finpropeily  callod  Ring  Dovea.— B.  P.  B. 

Qbrmak  Pastr  por  Birds  (A.  JP.).— Take  I  lb.  of  wheat  floor  or  of  posts* 
meal,  2  oxs.  of  fresh  butter,  4  oss.  of  brown  sugar,  three  eggs  boUad  hsrd 


and  chopped  very  small ;  put  the  floor  or  meal,  with  the  batter, 
eggs,  and  ougar,  into  a  wide  saucepan  over  a  slow  flre,  and  keep  slirriag  It 
to  prevent  ita  burning.  When  it  ^ta  dry  oontlnoe  stirring  It  ontiHtbssoBiOi 
crumbly.  When  crumbly  put  a  pmt  of  craoked  hempaeed  Into  the  ■ixtares 
and  mix  well  together.  If  burnt  it  is  Injurioos  to  the  Urdu  ItviU  be 
good  for  months  if  kept  in  a  dry  oool  plane. 


LONDON  MAEKETS.— May  15. 
POVLTBT. 

We  have  no  difference  to  quote  since  laat  week.   Tbo  sopply  Is  my 
and  the  demand  bad. 


s.  d.     ■•  d. 


Large  Fowls  8    6to4 

Sncialier  do 8    0  „  8 

Chickens 2    6  „  8 

Qoalings 7 

Dnddiogs 5 

Guinea  Fowls   « 0 
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HOSES   IN   GROUPS. 


indebted  to  the  B«v. 
BadclyfTe  for  Lis  moat  eicel- 
It'Qt  and  practical  hints  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  Eoae,  his  favourite 
ticwer,  given  from  time  to  time  in 
these  pages.  N'or  canwe  feel  leu 
soDsible  of  the  honour  done  the 
"queen  of  flowers  "  by  "D.,  Deal," 
Mt.  W.  D.  Prior,  and  other  ama- 
1  our  horticulturists  intheiT  articles. 
I  cannot  but  observe  that  these 
^I'ntiemen  ^aj  especial  regard  to 
i)]eir  favourite  flower,  and^aring 
lljeir  energies  rivetted,  as  it  were, 
.m  one  or  Ivro  particnlar  subjects 
nre  enabled  to  be  more  sncceasfut 
nnd  acquire  a  greater  insight  into 
tiicsc  than  we  gardeners  are  able  to 
do  from  the  great  varietv  of  subjects  daily  demandiog  our 
attention,  ^o  wonder  then  that  they  are  so  w^qn^fied 
to  give  advice,  and  that  their  papers  are  read  with  so 
much  interest  as  being  the  experience  of  those  who  well 
\uideretand  the  subject,  and  are,  besides,  enthusiastio  in 
their  love  and  treatment  of  the  Ilose.  I  fully  believe 
that  our  distinguished  Koaarian  of  Tarrant  Eushton  is 
posaesaed  of  a  florist's  eye,  and  views  the  Bose  through 
no  other,  whiUt  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  "  D.,  DeM," 
not  seeing  any  merit  in  thoae  Bases  that  will  notgo 
through  tlie  ordeal  of  an  examination  by  florists.  The 
circular  form  is  all-powerfnl  with  a  florist.  A  Bose 
must  not  only  be  of  good  habit,  possess  fine  healthy 
foliage,  and  be  profuse  and  continuons  in  its  bloomine, 
but  it  must  have  a  certain  shape  of  flower,  much  sub- 
stance of  petal,  and  open  well,  or  it  will  not  suit  a 
florist.  Hia  standard  is  that  of  a  good  flower ;  he  does 
not  mind  go  long  as  be  can  obtain  a  few  ^ood  blooms 
from  a  plant  so  that  he  may  exhibit  them  in  a  stand  on 
a  certain  day,  and  by  the  merits  of  the  flower  alone  the 
judges  awanl  the  prices,  little  being  known  of  the  habit 
ana  hardineas  of  the  plant.  Gardeners,  on  the  other 
hand,  require  the  flower  to  be  not  only  of  good  shape  or 
form,  but  profuee-bloomiDg  and  lasting,  enduring  rain 
and  sun,  and  opening  well  in  all  weathers ;  the  plant 
hardy  and  vigorous,  but  not  rampant.  Whatever  its 
habit  it  mtist  oloom  profusely,  have  fine,  bright,  bold, 
and  healthy  foliage,  and  be  of  good  constitution  generally. 
As  to  colour,  n'e  want  this  bright  and  decided,  and  not 
the  colours  that  run  with  rain  and  fade  with  sun,  and 
we  could  do  with  some  good  whites,  which  are  scarce, 
and  more  of  the  true  rose  colour,  but  not  one  more  of 
the  crimeoD  scarlets,  unless  decided  improvements  on  the 
old  ones.  These  are  the  Koses  wanted  for  general  pur- 
poses—good hardy  Boaea  that  are  eflective  when  in 
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bloom,  or  out  of  bloom  through  their  foliage,  fine  for 
cutting,  and  also  of  fine  form,  such  as  Mr.  B«dclyfie 
recommends  to  be  obt^ned  by  the  hundred.  Those  tJiat 
are  inconstant  and  only  open  in  certain  seaaona,  and 
give  but  few  flowers  and  fewer  of  them  of  good  shape, 
are  not  suitable  for  general  cultivation. 

Besides  these  we  want  good  Eosea  of  dwarf,  ret  &ee, 
compact  habit  for  groups  or  beds,  the  more  free  and 
contmnons-blooming  the  better.  A  slig:ht  degree  of 
imperfection  in  the  flower  is  more  tolerable  than  fine 
form  with  scarcity  of  bloom.  A  combination  of  hardi- 
ness, dwarf  habit,  profuse  foliage  and  bloom,  and  a  con- 
tinuance of  them  IB  what  is  much  wanted  for  gronpa. 
Good  oontinuouB -blooming  Soaea  for  groups  are  wut 
we  may  long  and  wait  for  ;  but  it  would  tend  to  hasten 
tiw  attainment  of  the  object  in  view  if  those  amateur 
rosarians  who  grow  new  EoseB  for  trial  would  record  their 
experience  of  &e  kinds  that,  from  their  habit  and  profuse 
blooming,  are  adapted  for  beds,  and  give  us  their  notes 
of  the  old  which  they  have  tried  and  not  found  wanting. 
Groups  of  Boaes  are  highly  pleasing  when  in  bloom,  and 
more  encomiums  are  passea  on  them  and  more  time  is 
■pent  in  looking  at  them  than  at  all  the  rest  of  the  flower 
garden.  Everybody  likea  Eosea,  but  their  charms  can- 
not be  fitlly  appreciated  unless  the  blooms  are  seen  in 
Suantitj.  A  acore  of  varieties  is  not  half  so  effeotiTft 
otted  here  and  Uiere  as  when  grouped  in  one  spot 
with  room  for  them  individually;  and  a  dozen,  again,  will 
be  mneb  more  effective  when  planted  in  a  group  of  one 
eolonr  or  variety  than  a  hundred  scattered  here  and 
there. 

Dwarfs  are  the  only  description  of  Bose  suitable  for 
grouping,  and  they  are  best  on  their  own  roots.  The 
next  best  are  those  on  the  Manetti  stock,  grafted  or 
budded  BO  low  as  to  have  both  the  stock  and  scion  or 
bnd  covered  with  soil,  so  that  ther  may  derive  nouriah- 
ment  from  their  own  roots  as  well  as  from  those  of  the 
stock.  On  their  own  roots  they  do  bettor  on  dry,  sandy, 
and  gravelly  soils  than  when  on  any  stock  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  ;  whilst  those  oo  the  Manetti  seem  aa  if 
they  do  not  care  what  kind  of  soil  they  grow  in.  The 
Manetti,  though  the  best  of  Boee-stocks,  and  ve^  de- 
sirable for  grafting  or  budding  Eoaes  on  in  cold  wet 
localities  and  strong  soils,  where  it  is  not  troublesome  on 
account  of  its  throwing  up  suckers,  is  rather  troublesome 
in  this  reapect  in  light  soila,  and  in  such  these  Boaea 
do  much  better  on  their  own  roots.  The  Manetti 
after  the  first  or  second  year  does  not  cause  trouble 
on  the  score  of  suckers,  even  in  light  soils,  if  pains  be 
taken  to  remove  the  eyes  when  the  cuttings  are  made, 
and  to  take  these  out  afterwards  quite  close  to  the  stem 
with  a  sharp  knife.  From  carelessness  or  neglect  in  doing 
this  efiectually  the  Manetti  stock  sometimea  sends  up 
suckers,  but  it  is  never  half  so  had  in  this  respect  as  the 
Dog  Bose,  which  is  of  no  value  for  li^ht  soils,  its  strengtli 
being  expended  in  suckers,  and,  besides,  Eoses  on  it  are 
short-lived.  On  cold,  wet,  heavy  soil  the  Dog  Hose  is 
more  at  home,  but  even  there  it  will  throw  up  suokers, 
and  Uiese  are  extremely  diSicult  to  get.  rid  of  when  th* 
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Roees  are  planted  closely  or  pegged  down.  There  is  no 
ftose  -suitable  for  onr  climate  and  for  grouping  that  is  not 
better  on  its  own  roots^  and  such  alone  are  to  be  recom- 
mended, subject  to  conditions  of  soil  and  situation. 

The  ground  intended  to  be  planted  with  Roses  shoald  be 
well  drained,  dug  deeply,  and  have  a  liberal  application  of 
wellrrotted  manure  worked  in.  If  the  soil  is  light,  the  addi- 
tion of  strong  loam  from  a  pasture  will  be  of  service,  and 
wliere  it  is  little  else  than  sand  or  gfravel  take  the  old  soil 
out  to  the  depth  of  18  inches  or  2  feet,  and  replace  with 
strong  loam — the  top  spit  of  a  pasture,  mixed  with  one- 
fourth  of  manure.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  soil  is  very  stiff, 
sharp  sand  or  even  road  sand  mixed  with  it  will  be  of  service. 
The  bed  should  be  formed  rather  high  to  allow  for  settling, 
and  be  raised  in  the  centre,  and  if  prepared  in  the  autumn 
and  forked  over  occasioDally  during  the  winter  in  dry 
ireather,  it  would  be  in  better  condition  for  planting.  May 
is  a  good  time  to  plant  out  of  pots  in  groups ;  March  is 
better  when  the  plants  are  taken  from  the  open  ground  or 
.axe  not  in  pots.  Two  feet  apart  is  a  sufficient  distance  to  plant 
them,  the  first  row  being  18  inches  from  the  edge  of  the 
bod  if  they  are  to  be  pegged  down,  if  not  pegged  down  they 
naay  be  planted  even  nearer  the  edge,  espec^y  the  smaller 
]dnds  of  China  Roses.  When  strong  plants  are  to  be 
planted,  the  most  suitable  times  are  November  and  Deccm- 
Der  for  summer  Roses,  and  February  and  March  for  these 
and  autumnals ;  they  may  be  a  yard  from  plant  to  plant, 
«nd  should  not  be  less  than  2  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  bed. 
In  planting,  the  roots  may  be  shortened  a  little,  but  only 
those  which  are  long  and  straggling,  and  the  holes  ought  to 
lie  made  sufficiently  large  to  contain  them  without  cramping. 
Airoid  deep  planting ;  from  3  to  6  inches  is  a  sufficient  depth 
ie  cover  the  roots,  using  rich  compost  for  that  purpose.  If 
turned  out  of  pots  loosen  the  ball  and  disentangle  the  roots. 

After  planting  mulch  the  surface  with  2  or  3  inches  of 
4bort  manure,  if  planted  in  spring,  having  previously 
watered  well.  The  manure  is  to  be  pointed-in  prior  to  giving 
.the  bod  a  good  watering  during  the  iii'st  dry  weather.  Instead 
of  giving  water  in  small  quantities  and  often,  reserve  all  for 
a  good  drenching  when  necessary,  and  Iceep  the  surface  of  j 
the  bed  open,  for  what  will  lot  out  the  moisture  will  assuredly 
admit  air  and  the  night  dew.  S^Tinge  the  foliage  as  often 
as  we  may,  it  can  haiSly  be  done  often  enough  to  keep  down 
aphides.  If  these  be  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  a  viscid 
flubstance  will  be  deposited  on  the  leaves,  ultimately  turn- 
ing to  a  black  fungus,  and  then  we  may  bid  farewell  to 
^healthy  Roses.  Give  them  plenty  of  water,  and  keep  the 
flurface  open,  and  they  will  thrive.  Do  not  attempt  to  peg  i 
the  shoots  down  the  first  year,  but  tliin  these  out  to  three,  { 
Jbalf  a  dozen  or  so,  according  to  their  strength.  They  will 
jnake  strong  shoots  the  first  year,  and  be  suitable  for  pegging 
4own  in  autumn  or  spring.  If  this  is  done  in  autumn  the 
^ound  sliould  be  forked  over,  and  the  slioots  laid  down  at 
their  full  lengtli,  excepting  the  unripe  portion  of  the  shoot 
which  may  be  reduced — say  a  three-feet  shoot  to  2  feet,  and 
4>thers  proportionately.  Lay  them  regularly  over  the  surface, 
removing  the  soil  near  the  stem  so  tliat  the  bend  may  not 
''he  too  abrupt,  otherwise  the  shoot  may  break.  When  x>egged 
down  place  3  inches  of  short  littery  manure  on  them,  covering 
'tbe  whole  surface ;  this  will  act  as  a  protection,  and  through 
tliis  the  shoots  will  come  in  spring,  and  {pve  a  carpet  of  bloom 
in  due  season.  I  have  not  tried  any  of  the  more  choice 
tends  in  this  way,  but  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  would 
•answer  well  for  the  more  delicate  Teas  and  Chinas,  which 
•re  mostly  cut  down  to  the  ground  by  frost.  It  was  common 
Ik)  treat  the  Provence  in  this  manner  some  years  a^o,  and 
finer  beds  of  China  Roses  I  have  not  seen  tlian  the  follow- 
ing:— Clara  Sylvain  in  the  centre  of  a  bed,  with  Madame 
Bureau  round,  the  two  forming  a  group  of  white  Roses; 
Pabvier,  scarlet ;  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  blush,  with  Cels  Multi- 
flore,  also  blush,  round  it ;  a  crimson  bed  of  Cramoisie 
tSup^rieure ;  one  of  Prince  Cliarles  and  Carmine  Superbo ; 
nnother  of  Madame  Breon  and  Augustine  Hersent;  and, 
finally,  a  bed  composed  of  Etna,  Virginie,  and  Archduke 
t&arles — all  Chinas,  and  every  one  blooming  from  June  to 
October.  They  were  pegged  down  towards  the  end  of 
November  or  early  in  December,  pretty  freely  pruned  or  cut 
"',  and  then  covered  over  with  from  1  to  2  inches  of 
i"<v  n^ort  litter.    The  soil  was  light,  and  they  did  not 
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most  ohaste  and  beautiful  of  all  Roses  in  groups;  thejm 
so  neat  in  habit  and  so  profose  in  their  blooming.  Thcr 
should  be  pegged  down  in  summer  if  the  growth  is  st  u 
irregular,  but  rather  loosely. 

Another  mode  of  pegging  down  Roses  is  to  encourage  iht 
strong  shoots  that  come  from  the  base  of  the  plant,  and  is 
the  following  spring  to  peg  these  down  regulaily  over  the 
surface,  merely  cutting  off  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  tiie 
ground  being  previously  forked  over  and  a  liberal  dienizig 
of  manure  given.  The  plants  so  treated  send^  up  stnog 
shoots  from  the  base,  and  these  are  thinned  or  disbudded  to 
from  four  to  six  joints  according  to  their  strength.  The  old 
shoots,  or  those  previoudy  pegged  down,  ore  cut  away  in 
autumn,  and  the  shoots  of  the  current  year  are  pegged  down 
in  their  stead  either  in  autumn  or  spring.  A  number  of 
short  stubby  shoots  arise  from  those  pegged  down,  and  on 
them  flowers  are  produced  abundantly,  and  the  effect  is  vezy 
good.  The  majority  of  the  Roses  that  require  close  pnm- 
ing  do  well  in  this  way,  and  it  is  a  good  old  practice  wdl 
worth  reviving. 

Roses,  however,  are  fine  in  groups,  whether  pegged  down 
or  not,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  flowers  thou^  less  plen- 
tiful are  finer.    There  is  scarcely  a  Rose  which  is  not  in 
some  way  beautiful ;  but  I  now  ask  for  information  as  to 
what  kinds  are  the  most  suitable  for  groups  on  lawns.  They 
must  have   good  flowers,   be  profusc-bl<x)ming,  hsare  fine 
healthy  foliage,  and  be  of  dwarf  habit,  and  so  hardy  ae  to  be 
proof  against  ordinary  winter  frosts.     I  also  wish  to  know 
what  are  the  best  stocks,  or  whether  they  are  better  <« 
their  own  roots  ?    I  may  observe  that  Roses  on  the  Bog 
Rose  produce  numerous  suckers  not  from  the  stock,  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  Manetti,  but  from  the  roots,  and  the  latter  run  so 
far  underground  as  to  give  much  trouble  in  finding  out  whence 
the  suckers  spring.     In  light  soils  so  many  suokers  are  pro- 
duced by  the  Dog  Rose,  and  the  Roses  worked  on  it  are  so 
short-lived,  that  in  my  opinion  it  is  of  no  valae  ior  dwarf 
plants.    Where  the  situation  is  cold  and  moist;  and  the  soil 
strong,  Roses  for  groups  do  best  when  budded  or  giafled 
low  on  the  Manetti  stock,  so  low,  indeed,  that  the  plant  may 
be  on  its  own  roots  as  well  as  derive  support  from  those  of 
the  stock  continuously,  or  for  a  time  at  least.     For  light 
soils  and  diy  situations  I  have  nothing  to  advance  against 
it,  only  it  requires  plentiful  supplies  of  water,  and  fibersl 
treatment.    Lastly.  Roses  are  infiditely  better  on  their  own 
roots  wliere  the  soil  is  dry  and  light,  if  afforded  abondanoe 
of  water  to  keep  them  cool,  and  liberal  dressings  of  manure. 
These  ai^e  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived,  from  my 
own  experience  in  places  situated  widely  axrart,  and  in  dif- 
ferent soils. 

The  treatment  of  Roses  in  groups  does  not  differ  from  that 
recommended  for  tho3e  pegged  down,  as  regards  8(h1,  water- 
ing. &c. ;  but  they  are  planted  2  feet  apart  for  the  modeoAs, 
aoid  3  feet  apart  for  the  more  vigorous  growers,  and  tie 
pruned  so  as  to  be  always  kept  low,  higher  in  the  centre  of 
the  gi'oup,  and  lower  at  the  sides,  the  shoots  being  stopped 
during  summer  so  as  to  give  as  even  a  surface  as  droam- 
stances  will  permit,  and  ^l  decayed  flowers  broken  off.  The 
shoots,  if  strong,  should  be  stopped  at  the  eighth  joint,  and 
at  the  sixth  if  moderately  strong,  and  this  throughout  the 
season.  An  inch  of  short  and  cool  manure  spread  over  the 
surface  will  be  beneficial  during  the  summer,  and  a  loose 
frequently-stirred  surface  is  better  than  a  fino  smooth  one. 
It  may  seem  inconsistent  to  mulch  the  surface, and  frequent^ 
point  it  over,  but  the  soil  should  be  stirred  early  in  June, 
and  then  mulched .:  all  watering  after  this  will  wash  some 
nourishment  into  the  soil,  and  the  mulohing  being  forked 
in  after  the  first  and  principal  bloom,  healthy  growth  and 
better  autumn-flowering  will  be  encouraged. 

I  have  had  the  following  in  beds  or  groups,  and  though 
they  were  good  in  some  respects,  they  had  their  failings,  not 
being  continuous  blooming  enough  generally.  Perh^ 
some  of  your  Rose  correspondents  will  givo  us  i^e  benefit  of 
their  experience. 

China  Roses.  —  Cramoisie  Sup^rieure,  crimson  scariet 
(makes  a  fine  group) ;  Fabvier,  soaxlet ;  Cols  Mnltifloie* 
blush  or  pale  flesh;  Madame  Brton,  roee;  Clara  SylnuB, 
Madame  Bureau,  and  the  old  white,  sometimes  called  La4f 
of  the  Lake,  whites ;  Prince  Charies,  red  or  oanniiie;  Arek- 
duke  Charles,  rose  changing  to  ttrknacm ;  Mra.  BonaptA, 
^^ah    ^itov'n  de  Deux  TXmim,  "^ahomoan  Roff^ma  tiieMi- 
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hamaJB, deep  crimson;  Mi^olin,  deep  crimson ;  Elise  Flory, 
rose ;  Engine  Hardy,  and  uifid^t^s  de  Lisette,  rosy  blush. 
For  edginffs  or  small  masses  by  themselves,  the  Miniature 
China^  or  Fairy  Boses,  are  pretty.  La  Desir^;  La  Gloire, 
crimson;  Le  Pompon,  rose.  These  and  all  China  Boses 
require  a  light,  rich,  weU-drained  soil,  and  protection  in 
winter.  A  few  inches  of  litter  on  the  beds  will  protect  them 
sufficiently  in  mild  situations,  adding  a  few  spruce  branches 
■tnck  thinly  in  the  beds  in  December,  removing  them 
gradually  in  spring.  They  should  be  pruned  quite  close  in 
April,  and  if  nearly  to  the  ground  they  will  grow  the  more 
freely.  The  shoots  may  be  pegged  down  in  summer ;  the 
effect  is  charming.  In  some  instances  it  would  be  better  to 
take  them  up  in  November,  lay  them  in  a  cold  frame,  or 
under  a  wall,  protecting  during  severe  weather,  and  plant 
in  the  beds  again  in  March.  Such  treatment  is  necessary 
in  cold  localities. 

Bourbon. — Emotion,  French  white ;  Baron  Gonella,  rose ; 
Catherine  Guillot,  rose;  Baronne  de  Noirmont,  rose ;  BeveO, 
crimson;  Madame  Angelina,  fawn  shaded  salmon  (too 
tender) ;  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  Sir  Joseph  Pazton,  purj^ish 
orimson ;  and  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  flesh  colour.  They 
are  best  worked  on  the  Manetti  in  strong  ground,  but  are 
good  on  their  own  roots,  on  light,  well-drained  soil.  Liberal 
treatment  and  close  pruning  are  necessary. 

Tea-scented. — Madame  Bravy,  and  Madame  Villermoz, 
white  with  rosy  centres ;  Bubens,  white  shaded  rose ;  Gloire 
de  Dyon,  &wn  (fine  when  pegged  down) ;  David  Pradel, 
rose;  Boug^re,  light  rose;  Devoniensis,  creamy  white; 
Auguste  Vacher,  fawn;  Sombreuil,  lemon;  Yicomtesse  de 
Cazes,  yellow;  Lo  Pactole,  lemon,  yellow  centre;  and 
Abricote,  f&wn.  Treatment  the  same  as  for  the  China  Boses. 

Hybrid  Perpetual. — G6ant  des  Batailles,  Lord  Baglan, 
Marechal  Yaillant,  Psdonia,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Le  Lion  des 
Combats,  Dachess  of  Norfolk,  G^n^ral  Jacqueminot,  Baronne 
Hallez,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Madame  Laffay,  and  Charles 
Lefebvre,  all  crimson,  scarlet,  or  crimson  scarlets ;  Abd-eU 
Kader,  Jean  Baptiste  Guillot,  Dae  de  Cazes,  Triomphe 
d*  Angers,  Princess  Mathilde,  and  Murillo,  shades  of  purple ; 
Jules  Margottin,  Louise  Odier,  Madame  Boll,  Baronne  Pre- 
vest,  Louise  Poyronny,  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant,  Caroline 
de  Sansal,  Augaste  Mi^,  Comte  de  Nanteui],  Madame  Knorr, 
Madame  Vidot,  and  Adelaide  Fontaine,  rose  and  pink 
shades;  Impcratrice  Eugenie,  Louise  Damaizin,  Louise 
Dai*zins,  Madame  Canrobert,  and  Yirginale  (too  delicate), 
white  shades.     These  Hybrid  PerpetusJs  are  fine  groupers. 

All  the  preceding  are  pretty  nearly  autumn  bloomers,  and 
some  of  them  continuous  &om  June  to  November. 

Hybrid  Provence. — Blanchefleur,  and  Princess  Clemen- 
tine arc  white,  and  make  charming  beds  in  their  season, 
when  pegged  down  or  otherwise. 

M088. — Reino  Blanche,  white;  Crimson  or  Damask,  car- 
mine; Common  (not  yet  beaten),  blush;  Vandael,  violet 
purple ;  and  Frederic  Souli6. 

Provence.  —  Cabbage,  deservedly  a  great  favourite; 
Unique  Panacbt',  white  rosy  stripes,  and  3ie  old  ^Vliite  or 
Unique. 

Gallica  Oil  French. — Boula  de  Nanteuil,  purplish  violet, 
shaded  alate ;  Shakespeare,  crimson ;  CEillet  PaWkit,  white, 
striped  red ;  Ohl,  crimson ;  and  Perle  des  Panaches,  white, 
striped  pink. 

Hybrid  China.— Beauty  of  Billiard,  red.  Trained  on  a 
wire  over  a  bed  its  effect  is  good,  and  so  is  that  of  Madame 
Plantier,  white. 

Hybrid  Bourbon. — ^Paul  Bicaut  and  Choxles  Lawson, 
the  one  a  crimson,  and  the  other  rose. 

These  summer  Boses  are  unrivalled  for  gorgeous  masses 
of  bloom  in  their  season,  and  do  well  pegged  down.  They 
are  best  worked  on  the  Manetti,  except  the  more  common, 
which  do  better  on  their  own  roots.— (J.  Abbey. 


MBS.  CHITTY  AND  HER  CHILDBEN. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  subscription  in  behalf 
of  the  gardener's  widow  and  her  babes  will  be  closed.  Withi 
the  closing  there  has  come,  natur^^  and  properly,  the  timei 
when  it  is  meet  and  right  to  render  pubfic  thanks  to  every 
CBie  of  Mrs.  Chitty's  kind  and  liberal  bene&etors,  and  alscM 
it  is  the  proper  period  to  state,  fbr  the  aatiflflustioii  €i  ailJ 


those  who  have  generausly  come  forward  to  aBsist^  what  aie 
Mrs.  Chitt/a  plans  and  prospects. 

The  widow  thanks,  fit>m  her  vevy  heart,  every  one  ifftft> 
hae  given ;  she  gives  equally  warm  thanks  to  the  wealtMy 
who  have  given  so  liberally  of  their  wealth,  and  to  toe 
poorest  who  have  given  as  much — viz.,  a  little  of  their  rmy 
little.  From  her  good  husband's  good  master,  who  headsd 
the  Mat  with  ten  guineas,  and  the  generous  widower  (misk 
the  force  of  well-directed  fellow-feeling),  who  gave  three 
sovereigns,  to  "Little  Willie  Earley,"  with  his  sixpence,  aad 
the  "  l^iree  Workmen  in  a  Garden,"  with  their  fourpeaee 
each,  she  thanks  all.  How  sufficiently  can  I  express  te 
Mra«  Chitty  the  heart-cheering  she  has  had  each  week,  from 
kind  gifts,  and  sometimes  from  kind  letters.  She  feels,  with 
proper  pride,  that  he  who  was  her  husband  so  bore  himself 
in  life  as  to  be  honoured  when  in  his  grave,  and  she  aoceptei 
all  that  has  been  given  as  g^ven  in  t^timony  to  his  wortlu 
Those  who  read  this  will  be  glad  to  learn,  that  as  yet  aefe 
one  fiEui;hing  of  the  money  has  been  touched.  This  shonB 
plainly  that  as  far  as  they  possibly  could,  Mr.  and  Mis. 
Chitty  have  been  careful  and  provident. 

Mr.  Webley  engaged  at  once  a  single  gardener  in  her 
late  husband's  place,  thus  assisting  her  with  a  lodger, 
kindly  also  allowing  her  something  a-week,  while  Mrs. 
Webley  sends  two  of  the  children  to  school.  Upon  my 
suggestion  (one  which  Mr.  Webley  approves),  Mrs.  Chitty 
will  preeently  open  a  shop  in  the  village  in  which  she  resides, 
she  being  well  Uked  where  she  is  weU  known.  Her  friends 
best  able  to  give  an  opinion,  believe  she  will  get  on  nicety. 
Every  one  has  been  kind  to  her.  Her  excellent  clergynuBL 
has  the  care  of  the  money ;  her  landlord  has  offered  hev  a 
good  house,  suitable  for  lodgers,  and  having  a  good  shof . 
**  As  soon  as  the  baby  can  walk  "  (touching  little  domestlo 
incident),  if  not  before,  the  business  will  be  entered  into>, 
and  the  shop  will  be  opened.  Your  money,  kind  subscribers^ 
win  thus  enable  Mrs.  Chitty  to  start  in  business ;  you  hWie 
given  the  means  wherewith  the  shop  will  be  opened — ^bot  Idr 
your  Kberality,  so  suitable  and  efficient  a  bread-winiurr 
could  not  have  been  dreamed  of.  Thus  the  widow  has  found 
warm-hearted  and  liberal  friends  near,  among  those  wlio 
knewher  personally;  and  equally  good  friends  afar  off,  who  ftit 
respect  for  her  late  husband,  and  sorrow  for  her  lone  condition. 

Good,  kind  subscribers  all  of  you,  you  have  lifted  a 
heavy  load  of  care  from  off  a  sad  heart,  which  if  it  oannet 
beat  as  happily  as  formerly,  will  yet  be  (owing  to  yoa)  -  a 
peaeefVi],  athankftil,  and  a  contented  heart.  Little  cheeks 
will  grow  plump  owing  to  you;  and  as  the  oomfortaUy- 
dressed  children  will  walk  to  the  house  of  Qod,  their  motlier 
will  think  of  your  kindness  and  liberality,  and  be  saved,  we 
tmsty  all  her  life,  from  that  poverty  which  depresses  tibe 
mind,  and  is  as  little  a  friend  to  the  soul  as  to  the  body. 

Aecept)  then,  this  letter  as  if  written  by  Mrs.  Chitfy.  I 
thank  you  all  for  her.  If  the  reward  of  our  Master  waa  to 
follow  the  giving  of  the  cup  of  cold  water,  much  more  shall 
yoo  find  that  your  christian  liberality,  like  mercy 

**  Ii  twiee  blesaei,  it  bleaaeth  him  that  glTes," 
as  well  as  her  to  whom  is  given. — ^Wiltshire  Bsctob. 


THE  FBOST  OP  APEIL  30rH. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  some  of  your  numerous  readens 
would  record  in  year  pages  the  degrees  of  frost  on  the  nigiit 
of  April  30th.  I  have  heard  that  in  Surrey  and  Kent  it  wsas 
severe  enough  to  kill  the  young  shoots  of  Oaks,  Walmzfe, 
Ash,  Ac.,  and  to  do  much  damage  to  the  fruit  of  Plums, 
Cherries,  and  Pears. 

Here,  in  Hertfordshire,  the  thermometer  on  the  momiO|^ 
ef  May  1st  registered  27^,  or  5*>  of  frost  The  young  shoots 
of  Oak  were  not  injured.  Walnuts  had  the  tips  of  their 
leaves  blackened,  but  have  quite  recovered.  The  yotmig 
shoots  of  Picea  cephalonica  also  escaped,  as  has  all  the  fttiit 
of  Cherries,  Plums,  and  Pears. 

At  Chiswick  they  registered  9®  of  frost,  this  must  have 
been  nost  destructive. 

Here  we  had  not  had  any  rain,  so  that  the  earth  was 
^vite  parched.  I  have  always  found  that  when  dry,  jova^ 
fruit  and  tender  vegetation  will  bear  6*^  of  frost  without 
iiVuiy--not  so  m  moist  weather. 

It- will,  I  think,  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers  if 
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you  will  tell  ua  when  the  meteorological  day  ends.  I  am 
induced  to  ask  this  from  observing  in  your  record  of  the 
minimum  temperature,  and  also  in  that  of  Chiswick,  that  I 
am  always  a  day  before  the  records.  For  instance:  the 
minimum  temperature  of  23^  which  you  give  as  happening 
on  the  30th  of  April,  did  not  take  place  till  the  morning  of 
the  1st  of  May,  accordingly  I  enter  it  as  taking  place  on 
that  day ;  but  I  find,  as  stated  above,  that  in  the  Chiswick, 
•and  also  in  your  "Meteorological  Observations,"  it  is 
entered  as  taking  place  on  April  30th.  Does  the  meteoro- 
logical day  last  tUl  the  following  morning  ? — T.  B. 

[The  Chiswick  meteorological  day  is  reckoned  from  8  a.m 
to  8  A.M.  again,  and  the  highest  and  lowest  temperatures 
which  have  occurred  during  the  interval  are  registered  to 
the  day  to  which  the  first  8  a.si.  belongs.  Thus,  the  lowest 
temperature  in  the  twenty-four  hours  between  8  a.m.  on  the 
dOth  of  April  and  8  a.m.  on  the  Ist  of  May  was  23^  or  9° 
below  freezing — that  indication,  therefore,  is  put  down  to 
the  30th  of  April.  This  is  the  practice  of  meteorologists 
generally.] 

CEOSS-BBEEDING  STBAWBEBRIES. 

The  statement  made  at  page  362,  only  referred  to  Straw- 
berries grown  out  of  doors,  and  my  friend,  Mr.  Standish, 
,gives  it  a  wider  scope  than  I  intended,  when  he  applies  it 
to  plants  under  glass,  and  subjected  to  an  artificial  mode  of 
treatment.  There  is  no  analogy  between  the  two  modes  of 
■culture,  and  no  progress  (as  far  as  the  million  are  concerned) 
caoi  be  looked  for  from  seeds  obtained  from  forced  plants. 
My  basis  of  argument  is,  therefore,  different  from  that  of 
Mr.  Standish. 

As  to  a  large  number  of  Strawberry  plants  going  blind 
.when  forced,  expenenced  growers  know  that  some  varieties 
•axe  better  adapted  for  forcing  than  others,  and  the  cause 
■  of  their  becoming  blind  is  also  pretty  well  known.  I  have 
practised  successfully  this  branch  of  culture  for  thirty-five 
years,  and  for  ten  of  these  consecutively.  After  a  series  of 
experiments,  I  found  that  the  runners  of  the  preceding  year 
allowed  to  establish  themselves  around  the  parent  plant,  are 
.those  which  offer  the  best  chance  of  success,  if  in  the  follow- 
ing September  they  are  taken  up  with  all  their  roots  and 
leaves,  and  planted  singly  in  pots  4  inches  in  diameter,  and 
5  inches  deep,  half  an  inch  being  left  for  drainage.  It  is 
unnecessaiy  to  state  here  what  compost  should  be  used; 
the  Strawberry  takes  soonest  in  a  good  rich  compost  in 
which  the  fibrous  roots  can  run.  In  potting  care  is  taken 
to  give  these  roots  an  oblique  direction  from  east  to  west, 
following  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  to  pot  the  plants  up  to 
the  neck  in  order  that  adventitious  rootis  may  be  produced, 
as  well  as  fibrils  and  spongioles.  Plants  with  a  large, 
compact,  well-furnished  crown  are  the  best.  After  potting, 
the  pots  should  be  placed  in  a  spot  sheltered  from  the  sun  s 
rays  and  drying  winds;  but  when  the  plants  have  taken 
fresh  root  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun.  Here  the  crown 
becomes  firm  and  more  solid,  and  it  is  from  a  well-established 
crown  of  this  kind  that  perfect  fiowers  and  fine  fruit  must 
be  expected.  The  footstfdks  of  the  fiowers  spring  from  the 
sides  of  the  crown  at  the  points  where  the  runners  are 
emitted,  but  the  crown  nourishes  them  by  developing  the 
leaves  which  draw  towards  the  fiowers  and  fruit  the  nourish- 
ment taken  up  by  the  spongioles.  The  crown  most  not  be 
excited  till  the  approach  of  the  shortest  day,  or  soon  after- 
wards. This  is  the  time  at  which  the  sap  of  all  plants 
begins  to  become  active,  and  their  seeds  to  germinate,  when 
placed  in  a  moist  artificial  heat.  If,  notwithstanding  these 
.  precautions  the  fiowers  prove  abortive,  their  doing  so  must 
oe  attributed  to  too  hi^h  a  temperature,  to  want  of  sufficient 
air,^  or  to  too  little  water  being  given,  from  one  or  other  of 
which  causes  the  organs  of  fructification  have  been  im- 
perfectly foiined. 

Whilst  writing  these  lines  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
a  constant  reader  of  The  Jousnal  op  Hoeticultubb,  who, 
living  in  the  country,  has  both  the  leisure  and  desire  to  ex- 
periment in  raising  varieties  from  seed,  and  he  asks  for 
further  information  on  a  point  in  one  of  my  articles — ^namely, 
the  choice  of  the  seed  of  the  Strawberry. 

"^hough  I  positively  have  not  the  time  to  reply  to  this 
icmd  of  correspondence,  still  as  my  views  on  the  subject  may 


accede  to  his  request,  hoping,  however,  that  it  will  be  tlM 
last  time  I  may  be  called  upon  to  write  upon  the  Strawbeny, 
being  anxious  to  take  up  a  subject  of  greater  imporbufle. 

The  seeds  of  the  Strawberry,  as  any  one  knows  who  his 
eaten  the  fruit  during  half  a  century,  are  dotted  over  the 
surface  of  the  fruit,  or  sunk  beneath  it  in  little  pits.    When 
a  variety  possesses  desirable  qualities,  and  the  j^ants  haTe 
been  well  grown,  are  vigorous,  three  or  four  yean  olc^  and 
have  been  in  the  same  position  for  two  years,  we  see  arise 
in  spring  from  the  two  sides  of  the  plant  and  its  sub- 
divisions around  the  crown,  two,  three,  or  four  fi>ot-8tilb 
each  3  or  4  inches  long,  and  producing  at  the  end  of  the 
pedicels  from  five  to  ten  or  more  flowers.    Which  of  these 
fiowers  is  it  best  to  retain  in  order  to  have  perfect  seeds? 
That  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  corymb,  and  which  has 
the  thickest  pedicel,  allowing  each  plant  to  bear  only  tvo 
or  three  fruit.    The  whole  of  the  sap  being  directed  to- 
wards these,  they  ought  to  exhibit  the  full  degree  of  per- 
fection as  regards  form  which  the  variety  possesses,  and  the 
seeds  ought  to  be  large,  and  have  a  high  degree  of  vitality, 
especially  if  the  fruit  has  been  allowed  to  rip^  perfectly. 
In  order  that  this  may  be  the  case,  the  fruit  attached  to  its 
pedicel  and  the  common  footstalk,  is  laid  along  a  flower- 
pot  placed  on  its  side. 

When  the  fruit  is  gathered  the  upper  part  is  taken  off 
and  thrown  away,  and  the  middle  portion  all  roimd  the  fruit 
is  alone  preserved.    The  seeds  are  left  in  their  receptac^ 
to  complete  their  ripeniDg,  and  become  solid.    This  portion 
of  the  fruit  is  kept  in  a  paper  bag,  open  at  top,  hung  up  in 
a  place  with  a  mean  temperature  of  from  50®  to  60®  till  the 
time  of  sowing.    The  most  suitable  period  for  doing  this  is 
in  the  course  of  January.  The  seed  is  sown  in  pots,  or  pans, 
of  light  sandy  soil  in  the  same  way  as  other  small  seeds, 
and  they  are  barely  covered,  bedewing  them  lightly  and 
placing  a  glass  over  them.    The  pots  are  then  placei  in  a 
pit  or  greenhouse,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  glass.   When 
the  n^cle  and  plumule  are  perceived,  some  light  soil  is 
scattered  over  the  surface,  and  when  t^  seed-leaves  have 
grown  a  little,  the  seedlings  are  pricked  out  nngly  in  small 
pots,  watered  gently  but  freely,  and  placed  cLoee  to  the  glass 
on  a  shelf  in  a  greenhouse.   By  the  end  of  March  the  young 
plants  will  have  gained  some  degree  of  streng^,  and  if  the 
weather  is  favourable  they  may  be  plaoed  out  of  doors.    In 
April  or  May  they  may  be  planted  out  18  inches  apart,  and 
to  prevent  mistakes  the  runners  are  out  off  as  they  appear. 
Not  unfrequently  young  fruit  are  perceived  on  these  seed- 
lings in  the  following  July,  but  it  is  only  in  the  second  year 
that  their  merits  can  be  judged  of  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.    To  every  plant  remarkable  for  its  growth,  fine 
fruit,  or  other  qualities,  a  piece  of  stick  is  placed  as  a  dis- 
tinctive mark.    In  September  these  plants  are  numbered 
regularly,  taken  up  along  with  their  runners,  and  planted 
3|  feet  apart  in  a  bed  by  themselves.    There  the  task  of 
studying  them  and  noting  their  qualities  should  be  carried 
on,  and  it  is  not  completed  up  to  a  certain  point  untQ  after 
the  second  year  of  bearing — that  is,  till  four  an  I  a  half  years 
after  sowing. 

The  remaining  seedlings,  those  not  markeil  and  planted 
by  themselves,  are  replanted  after  throwing  away  all  those 
which  from  their  growth  and  bearing  are  not  satisfactory  to 
the  raiser.  It  is  rare  to  find  among  such  plants  a  varie^  of 
particular  merit,  for  a  really  good  seedling  usually  exhibitB 
its  characteristics  when  eighteen  months  old,  nnd  these  are 
pretty  generally  maintained  even  in  yearline  plants.  This 
observation  likewise  a, > plies  pretty  generally  to  all  other 
seedling  fruit  trees. — J.  de  Jonghe,  BruaaeU. 

Mb.  De  Jonghe  says  that  when  he  hears  of  any  one 
having  artificially  fertilised  a  flower  of  any  hermaphrodite 
Strawberry  he  doubts  the  truth  of  the  statement.  I  am 
perfectly  confident  that  I  made  seven  or  eight  distinct 
crosses  last  summer.  The  plan  I  adopted  was  this :  Early 
in  the  spring  I  potted  i  ^ants  of  the  varieties ::  j  ended  for  the 
seed-bearers.  These  i  placed  in  a  glass  sirncture,  from 
which  insecte  were  carefully  excluded.  As  soon  at  it  was 
possible  to  do  so  I  turned  back  the  corolla  of  every  flower 
(I  only  left  five  on  each  plant),  and  with  a  sharp-pointed 
pair  of  scissors  cut  away  and  Uirew  oat  of  the  honse  the 
stamens  and  anthers.  So  soon  m  the  flower  was  perfect^ 
expanded,  and  about  noon,  I  carried  the  pot  to  the  oed  con- 
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Uiniug  Um  TsrietlM  tha  pollen  of  which  I  iiiwb.«A  to  nae, 
and  coraftiUj  darted  thia  orsr  the  flower  of  the  plant  from 
which  the  anther*  had  been  remoTed.      I  lepeiited  thia 

□peratioQ  the  next  daj. 

When  the  fruit  betsme  ripe  I  peeled  the  seeds  thiol;  off, 
and  ipraad  them  vitb  a  blant  knife  on  the  inr&ce  of  pana 
prjpared  for  the  purpose,  and  then  after  sifting  a  little 
light  soil  over  the  seed  plunged  the  pans  in  coal  ashes. 
Some  of  the  seeds  vegetated  at  once,  but  the  severe  winter 
killed  a  i;ood  many  of  the  plants.  However,  abont  the 
beginning  of  March  numbers  of  little  plants  appeared  in 
all  the  pans,  save  one,  which  contained  seed  from  May  Qneen 
fertilised  with  British  Queen.  I  cannot  satiafoctorily  ac- 
count for  m;  non-success  with  this  cross,  since  I  raised  a 
number  of  plants  two  yesrs  ago  fTom  the  same  parents, 
and,  indeed,  I  have  about  a  dozen  of  the  breed  on  further 
trial,  though  I  fear  there  is  not  one  really  good  amongst 

Several  bloom  as  early  as  MayQQeen,bnt  though  saperior 
in  size  and  flavour  they  did  not  last  year  ripen  so  soon,  I 
suspect,  as  Ut.  Badclyffe  observes,  that  not  one  in  a  thou- 
sand seedlings  is  better  than  varieties  already  out. — F. 


SDLPHtJR  FUMIGATION— NECTAEINES 
SETTI>T.  SPARINGLY. 

Me.  Rivbbs,  in  his  "Orchard-House,"  speaks  of  a  '•  IS-inch 
pob,  half  filled  with  nnshked  lime,  to  be  saturated  with  four 
or  five  gallons  of  water,  and  then  sprinkled  with  1  oi.  of 
sulphur,"  OS  a  remedy  for  red  spider  in  an  orchard-house. 
I  have  tried  this  plan,  and  the  result  is — the  lime  is  so 
saturated  that  the  pot  is  full  of  a  liquid  pudding,  destitute 
of  beat,  and  the  sulphur  is  not  in  the  least  affected.  Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  whether  thia  scheme  is  a  ){0od  and  safe  one  7 
and  whether  I  am  right  in  supposing  the  proper  way  to  be 
to  use  BO  much  water  as  will  brmg  the  lime  to  a  hot  powder, 
and  then  sprinkle  the  ealphur  on  it?  I  have  no  red  spider, 
but  am  aniiouB  to  be  prepared. 

Will  yoQ  also  tell  me  whether  Nectarines  are  considered 
more  shy  in  setting  their  fruit  in  orchard-houses  than 
Peaches  ?  Mine  were  loaded  with  bloom,  but  have  set 
sparingly,  while  Peaches  have  to  bo  freely  thinned.  The 
calyi  of  the  Nectarine  blossom  seems  to  dry  np,  and  remain 
tightly  enclosing  the  young  fruit,  which  it  fairly  strangles, 
and  the  fruit  drops.  This  has  been  the  case  with  thousands 
of  mine.  The  trees  are  in  the  highest  health  and  finest 
foliage,  and  are  treated  just  like  the  Feachaa,  among  which 
they  stand.  You  will  observe,  &om  my  note,  that  the 
Nectarines  do  apparently  set,  but  when  the  e^lyi  should 
crack,  and  shell  off,  it  remoiui  on,  which  looks  like  the 
young  set  fruit,— C.  P. 

[You  have  used  too  much  water  for  your  lime-  The 
sulphur  sbould  be  applied  before  the  heat  goes  off,  or  it  wUl 
be  of  no  use ;  and  there  is  such  a  difference  in  the  strength 
of  lime,  that  we  ore  always  afraid  to  recommend  the  plan, 
except  to  those  well  initiated  in  such  matters.  One  thing 
should  bo  kept  in  mind — never  to  eipoee  the  sulphur  to  a 
greater  heat  than  170°,  if  yon  wish  to  be  safe.  As  yon  are 
not  troubled  with  red  spider,  we  would  recommend  a  free 
UBS  of  the  syringe,  and,  if  you  have  walls  or  wood,  daubing 
them   with  sulphur  where    the   snn  wUl  shine   freely  on 

Your  case  of  Nectarines  reftising  to  swell,  and  tlirow 
off  the  calyx,  whilst  Peaches  next  to  them  do  so  freely,  is 
just  one  of  those  cases  which  could  not  be  explained  without 
knowing  all  the  particulars  of  their  cnltnre,  dc.,  sinoe  last 
August.  Very  probably  the  very  Iniuriance  of  the  trees 
may  have  something  to  do  with  it,  as  the  wood  might  not 
be  sufficiently  ripened.  Deficiency  of  moisture,  and  too  much 
at  a  time,  will  also  cause  the  evil,  but  not  to  Nectarines 
more  than  Peaches.  We  never  received  the  letter  you 
allude  to.] 


following  remarks :— If  the  Tnlipi  are  the  oomn 
used  fv  bedding  purposes,  it  may  be  of  little 


abundant  sap,  but  if  cut  down  the  sap  is  prevented  from 
being  discharged,  and  the  oonsequence  is  that  the  next 
year  the  delicate  varieties  blow  with  too  mnch  colour,  or 
the  colours  run  and  improperly  blend  together,  and  tha 
true  character  of  the  flower  is  spoilt.  When  the  bulb  showa 
symptoms  of  seeding,  cut  off  the  seed-vessel,  but  in  all 
cases  leave  the  stalk  to  ripen  and  wither. — W.  H. 


KEMOVLNG  FLOWEK-STEMS  FROM  TULTPS. 
In  your  No.  21fi,  under  the  above  heading,  j<m  say,  "We 
do  not  eipeot  any  particular  ^ood  will  arise  from  cntting 
off  the  flower-stalk  unless  it  shows  symptoms  of  seeding, 
when  it  had  better  be  taken  off."    .Allow  me  to  make  the 


EOYAL  HOETICULT0KAL  SOCIETY. 
Mat  16th. 

Plobii,  CoKifiTTBi. — Another  very  succeasM  meeting 
was  held  on  this  day.  It  is  most  encouraging  to  see  how 
well  these  alternate  Tuesday  meetings  are  supported  and 
appreciated ;  and  it  must  be  very  evident  to  all  interested 
in  the  Society's  welfare  that  a  new,  vigorous,  and  healthy 
spirit  has  come  over  the  Fellows,  who  now  so  numeroualy 
attend  these  meetings.  Putting  aside  the  interest  taken  in 
the  new  plants,  flowers,  and  fruita,  which  are  specially 
brought  before  the  Committees  on  these  days,  the  valuablA 
and  interesting  collections  of  jiJants,  many  of  which  have 
passed  their  ordeal  before  the  Committee,  and  received  Uia 
award  of  their  respoctive  merits,  which  are  now  exhibited 
both  for  comparison  and  in  confirmation  of  the  judgment  of 
the  Committee,  give  an  additional  and  very  beneficial  in- 
terest to  these  meetings.  The  special  thanks  of  the  Sooie^ 
ore  due  to  both  the  amateurs  and  nurserymen,  who  so  kindly 
contribute  them. 

The  awards  on  thin  occasion  were  as  follows  ;— Mr. 
Veitch  received  first-class  certificates  for  the  following  now 
plants :  Odontoglossum  oordatum,  a  beantiftal  Orchid,  suited 
to  a  cool  temperature ;  AnEBCtocbilus  Dominii ;  Qoodyerft 
Dominii ;  Bertolonia  guttata,  a  very  beantiftil-foliaged  plkBt, 
with  deep  roae-colom«d  spots  on  its  dark  green  leavaa,  a 
jdeaaing  contrast  with  B.  margaritacea,  with  its  pearl-)^ 
spots  j  Pleroma  species,  a  very  beautiful  kind,  with  laige 
bright  purplish  flowers  ;  Bertolonia  pubescens,  with  bright 
green  leaves,  each  deeply  marked  wiui  a  broad  blank  bond 
down  the  centre;  Ketinospora  obtusa  nana  anrea ;  and 
Philodendron  species.  Special  certificates  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  Veitch  for  Rhododendron  Veitchii,  a  very  handKHne 
plant,  with  large  pure  white  flowers,  exquisitely  scented; 
for  his  collection  of  Orchids ;  also  for  his  very  magniSoent 
collection  of  plants,  in  which  were  several  new  Azaleas  and 

Mr,  WiUs,  Oulton  Park,  exhibited  two  seedling  Zonate 
Pelargonioms  not  in  condition ;  Mr.  Southby,  Claidiani,  two 
seedling  Zonate  Pelargoniums,  Black  Prince  and  Ooldaa 
Queen ;  the  latter  it  was  requested  shouhi  be  seen  agftin 
later  in  the  season.  Mr.  Salter,  Hammersmith,  recdved  a 
flnt-class  certificate  for  Polygonum  fililorme  vaiiegatnm,  » 
haidy  plant;  also  for  Sednm  Telephinm  variegatnm,  a  tetj 
beautiful  planL  Mr.  Smyth,  gardener  to  Lord  Sondes, 
hod  a  firat-claas  certificate  for  a  seedling  Boronia  (Drum- 
mondii?)  alba  SmythiL  Mr.  Bnll  received  a  first-claas  for 
Calonyction  sangninenm,  a  stove  climber,  with  dark  reddlah 
tHKwn  leavee,  a  useful  and  very  quick -growing  plant;  and 
Ficus  Porteona,  with  very  long  loaves,  an  extremely  hand- 
some-foliaged  plant.  ^Among  Mr.  Bull's  coUeotion  w«ae 
Dioacorea  anwctocbilns,  the  plants  too  small  to  judge  of  it* 
merita,  which  were  genially  thought  promising;  Mimulna 
Lucifer,  a  hybrid  from  U.  coprene ;  Acer  polymorphum  foliia 
diasectda  variegatis ;  Azalea  Queen  of  Beauties,  very  piet^ 
and  pleaaing  in  colour;  Lychnis  sennovaiiegata  from  Japan; 
the  plant  not  having  sufficient  Suwers  upon  it,  made  it 
doubtful  whether  the  variegation  would  prove  conatont 
and  permanent.  He  also  sent  four  specimens  of  Amoipho- 
pheUUB,  one  of  the  curioos  but  not  uninteresting  genara  of 
Arads,  remarkable  for  producing  its  oddly-formed  spadii 
and  one  leaf,  which  is  divided  into  three  branches,  with 
more  or  less  divided  segments;  and  a  very  inferior  variety 
of  Polygonum  filiforme  variemitom.  Messrs,  Backhonse, 
York,  received  first-class  certScatee  for  Uyosotis  npicola. 
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oae  of  the  most  beaatifol  of  the  Soozpion  Graases,  of  ez- 
ti'—nly  dwarf  habit,  found  on  the  Teesdale  monntaips.  A 
letter  from  Messrs.  Backhouse  informs  us  that  the  identical 
plant  exhibited  was  growing  two  days  preyioaslj  on  a 
Tnonntain  covered  with  snow.  Androeace  chamserjasme  and 
Andromeda  fastigiata  likewise  came  fix>m  the  same  exhibitors. 

Mr.  Turner  exhibited  an  extensiTe  and  valuable  collection 
of  Tulips,  which  were  well  arranged  and  carefiilly  named. 
A  special  certificate  was  awarded  them ;  also  to  a  fine  col- 
lection of  Azaleas.  W.  W.  Saunders,  Esq.,  exhibited  an 
interesting  collection  of  Arads,  containing  specimens  of 
Amorphophallus,  &c.  Mr.  Thompson,  Ipswich,  had  a  first- 
class  certificate  for  Aquilegia  ccerulea,  a  very  pretty  Colum- 
bine; and  Messrs.  Henderson,  Wellington  Boad,  received 
special  certificates  for  a  fine  collection  of  half-hardy  bedding- 
out  plants,  Centaureas,  &c.;  also  for  a  general  collection, 
induding  stove  and  gpreenhouse  plants.  J.  Bateman,  Esq., 
received  a  special  certificate  for  a  beautiful  and  well-g^own 
specimen  of  a  Bomean  Orchid,  Coelogyne  pandurata;  and 
a  gimila.y  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  H.  S. 
Norris,  Esq.,  for  Benanthera  coccinea,  an  Orchid  not  often 
seen  in  flower.  Mr.  CuUey,  gardener  to  W.  W.  Buller,  Esq., 
received  a  special  certificate  for  three  specimens  of  Cypripe- 
dUuns,  among  them  a  very  fine  specimen  of  C.  caudatum. 
A  special  oertificate  was  awarded  to  J.  Day,  Esq.,  for  his 
superb  specimen  of  Dendrobium  densiflorum,  awarded  at 
the  previous  meeting  but  omitted  to  be  signed. 

Fbuit  Committbi. — J.  B.  Haig,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
Bailey,  of  Digswell,  sent  a  collection  of  six  dishes  of  dessert 
Apples  in  competition  for  a  prize  that  was  offered  for  this 
dass,  and  Mr.  Earley  being  the  only  exhibitor,  and  his  cd- 
leotion  being  in  admirable  condition,  he  was  awarded  a  first 
piiie.  Mr.  Be  Jonghe,  of  Brussels,  sent  specimens  of  Bezi 
Mai  Pear,  some  of  which  were  soft,  they  could  not  be  called 
mdting,  and  the  Committee  was  of  opinion  that  it  is  not 
eonal  to  Berg^amotte  Esperen,  which  is  now  in  season.  He 
afao  sent  a  variety  called  Basiner,  a  crisp-fleshed  Pear, 
having  some  relation  to  Beurr^  de  Banco  in  that  respect ; 
bnt  it  was  not  considered  a  desideratum.  Mr.  Ing^ram, 
gardener  to  Her  Majesty  at  Frogmore,  sent  a  number  of 
small  Pears,  the  intmor  of  which  was  quite  a  nest  of  small 
grubs,  the  larvse  of  some  insect,  which,  Mr.  Ingram  states,  is 
creating  great  havoc  among  the  Pear  crops  in  the  Boyal 
gazden.  

At  the  scientific  meeting  the  Duke  of  Bucdeuch,  the 
President  of  the  Society,  teok  the  chair.  This,  like  the 
nceceding  meetings,  was  well  attended,  and,  as  wUl  be  seen 
oy  the  above  reports,  the  collection  of  plants,  &c.,  exhibited 
WM  very  interesting. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Berkeley,  in  proceeding  to  point  out  the 
most  remarkable  objects,  took  occasion  to  advert  to  a  varie- 
gated Sedum  or  Sempervivum  which  had  been  exhibited  at 
a  previous  meeting,  and  which,  not  being  in  flower,  had 
pnxzled  everybody  to  determine  what  it  was.    He  had  now 
found  that  it  was  a  plant  once  common  in  cottage  windows 
— ^the  Sedum  azoides,  of  De  Candolle's  "  Plantes  Grasses." 
It  was  said  to  be  originally  introduced  into  this  country 
from  Madeira ;  but  Mr.  Lowe,  who  had  studied  the  flora  of 
that  island  for  twenty  years,  had  not  found  it  there.    With 
reference  to  the  Nardoo  exhibited  on  the  ISth  ult.,  it  was 
stated  that  there  were  several  species.    Marsilea  salvatrix,  on 
the  spores  of  which  the  expedition  of  Burke  and  Wills  had 
susbsisted,  was  the  least  common ;  and  he  found  that  the 
sporangia  of  the  plant  sent  by  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  di5ered 
materially  from  those  of  salvatrix,  and  bdonged  to  M.  Drum- 
mondi.    Passing  on  to  the  Orchids  exhibited,  Mr.  Berkeley 
briefly  noticed  Odontoglossum  cordatum,  Coelogyne  pandu- 
rata»  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  Cypripedium  caudatum,  and 
Orchis  fusca  from  the  South  of  Europe,  differing,  he  said, 
slightly  from  our  own  form  of  the  same  spedes.    Orchids,  as 
their  cultivators  were  well  aware,  were  liable  to  be  destroyed 
by  fungi,  and  it  was  very  desirable  that  these  should  be 
nvestigated,  in  order  that  their  attacks  might  be  prevented 
^  a  remedy  found.    As  an  example  of  the  damage  which 
they  do  he  instanced  a  leaf  shown  him  by  Mr.  Pilcher  at  the 
^t  meeting,  and  which  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  a 
^aaitic  fungus  consisting  of  radiating  threads,  forming  at 
afESsrent  points  little  bundles.    These,  on  being  magnified, 
»•  found  ♦a  K<k  IK  pier*^  -^^  thread^,  ■'hich,  though  no  ''«ubt 


reproductive,  were  not  the  real  fructification.  AB  growcn 
of  plants  were  aware  how  destructive  fungi  are  to  m  rooti 
of  plants ;  and  he  dted  two  Deodars  planted  sear  Sir  W . 
Hooker's  house  at  Kew,  one  of  which  grew  well,  and  Iftt 
other  would  not  grow  at  all,  and  on  the  Setter  being  dog  19 
it  was  found  that  it  had  been  planted  where  an  ola  OJmbj 


tree  had  been  cut  down ;  and  in  his  own  garden 
plants  had  died  suddenly  from  fungi  attadong  the  rooti. 
Now,  it  was  generally  considered  tluit  one  fruit  tree  would 
not  grow  where  another  had  been,  and  thie  was  attriboM 
to  the  exhaustion  of  the  soU  by  its  former  occupant ;  bat 
the  true  explanation  of  the  cause  he  believed  to  be  the  fioBgi 
existing  on  the  old  roots  attacking  those  of  the  newlsf- 
planted  tree.  Among  the  variegated  plants  exhibited  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  notice  were  a  beautiful  variety  of  Annido 
donax,  and  Ilex  Fortuni,  which,  he  had  been  informed  hf 
Mr.  Fortune,  is  very  beautiful  in  its  own  country  where  it  v 
much  used  for  hedges.  In  speaking  of  a  Podocarpns  €B- 
hibited  at  the  last  meeting,  he  had  mentkmed  that  the 
white  shoots  might  give  off  green  ones,  bnt  that  phmta 
could  not  be  propas^ated  from  those  which  were  entire^ 
white.  There  was,  however,  a  remarkable  exception  to  this 
rule,  which  he  gave  on  the  authority  of  M.  Barral,  of  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris,  who  stated  that  the  variegated 
Ground  Ivy  though  perfectly  white  struck  root,  but  the 
plant  ultimately  lost  its  variegation  altogether,  becoming 
quite  green.  Some  plants,  however,  produced  parts  perfect^ 
colourless,  as  instimces  of  which,  two  plants  in  the  room, 
Musssenda  frondosa  and  the  beautiful  Clerodendron  Thom- 
sons9  were  adduced.  Among  plants  remarkable  for  their 
beautiful  foliage,  were  "Dioscorea  anssctochilus"  (?)  and 
Bertolonia  guttata,  the  leaves  of  which  were  set  with  little 
jewels  formed  at  the  base  of  the  hairs.  Some  hybrids  raised 
by  Mr.  Dominy,  and  shown  by  Mr.  Yeitdi,  were  remark- 
able as  having  been  effected  between  what  were  considered 
two  very  distinct  genera — namely,  Chxxlyera  and  Anec- 
tochilus,  and  the  habit  was  far  more  haidj  than  that  of 
the  Ansectochili  in  general.  With  rmsrd  to  Bhododen- 
drons,  a  curious  fact  was '  stated  by  }£.  McNab — ^namely, 
that  he  obtained  totally  different  vaiieties  by  fertilising 
with  the  shorter  stamens  instead  of  the  longer.  He  (Mr* 
Berkeley)  had  mentioned  on  a  previous  oocaston  the  poison- 
ous properties  of  Bhododendron  cinnabarinum,  and  by  way 
of  contziist  he  would  now  add,  that  in  India  the  flowers  of 
B.  arboreum  were  boiled  down  and  the  juice  made  a  good 
jelly.  This,  however,  was  not  the  only  instance  of  parts  of 
the  flower  being  employed  for  such  a  purpose,  for  one  of  the 
best  of  jellies,  the  Bozelle,  was  made  from  the  fleshy  calljxes 
of  Hibiscus  subdariffa.  Mr.  Berkeley  then  commented  on 
the  Alpines  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Backhouse.  Few  things 
were  more  lovely  than  the  Myosotis,  which  though  it  came 
from  the  Teesdale  Mountains  was  also  to  be  found  on  Ben 
Lawers.  Another  gem  was  Andromeda  fiutigiata,  neari^ 
related  to,  but  not  the  same  as,  Andromeda  hypnoides.  Of 
Betinospora  obtusa  aurea  Mr.  Ydtch  stated  in  a  letter 
that  it  was  the  finest  variegated  plant  in  Japan,  not  even 
surpassed  by  Thuja  aurea  itself. 

Among  other  plants  noticed  were  Caloiiyction  sanguineoa, 
a  climbing  plant  with  large  bronzy  leaves,  several  Arums,  and 
Ficus  Porteanay  which  though  a  stove  plant,  bears  a  good 
deal  of  exposure,  from  its  leaves  being  excessively  ooriaceona* 
A  Begonia  leaf  from  Mr.  Earley,  Digswell,  producing  a  mul- 
titude of  young  plants  from  the  petiole,  was  also  exhibited 
as  a  curiosity. 

The  awards  of  the  Floral  Committee  were  then  read  by 
the  Bev.  J.  Dix,  and  the  objects  submitted  to  tiie  Fxat 
Committee  commented  on  by  Dr.  Hogg;  alter  whidi  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  in  proposing  the  usual  votes  of  thanks, 
said  that  he  believed  these  meetings  were  of  veiy  grsat 
service  to  the  Society,  and  the  puldic  at  large,  for  aot  oidy 
were  the  things  seen,  but  their  advantages  and  peooliaritiM 
were  pointed  out,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  frmt^  the  best 
varieties  were  made  known.  From  the  number  present  the 
scientific  meetings  must  be  of  very  great  interest,  and  the 
Saturday  meetings  had  been  very  acceptable  to  nnmbezs  of 
persons  who  could  not  attend  on  Tuesday.  In  oomtkaaactLf 
be  congratulated  the  Society  on  its  impcoved  fl«»*«^i>i  oos- 
dition. 

A  ballot  for  plants  then  took  plaoa.  Fifteen  naw 
weredected. 
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CRYSTAL  PALACE  SHOW.— May  2(>th. 


This  was  the  first  of  the  g^reat  Shows,  and  never,  pro- 
bablj,  dnrinfir  the  time  that  flower  shows  have  been  held  in 
the  Crystal  Palace  has  so  fine  an  array  of  the  best  specimens 
of  English  horticnltoral  skill  been  presented  at  this  or, 
indeed,  any  other  season.  The  day  was  warm,  the  sky 
dondless,  and  the  snn  bright,  all  of  which  are  conducive  to 
a  large  attendance  of  visitors  ;  and  whether  it  was  from  the 
ampUtnde  of  the  ladies'  dresses,  the  immense  nnmber  of 
the  visitors,  or  the  length  of  time  which  they  lingered 
around  the  tables,  we  never  remember  any  exhibition  so 
crowded  as  this,  and  in  the  afternoon  to  take  notes  of  the 
objects  shown  was,  in  some  cases,  an  impossibility,  and  in  all 
little  more  than  a  passing  glance  could  be  obtained.  The 
brightness  of  the  day,  however  much  it  contributed  to  the 
financial  success  of  the  Show,  was  not  without  its  incon- 
venience, for,  notwithstanding  that  an  awning  was  sus- 
pended over  the  tables,  the  plants  in  many  instances,  par- 
ticularly the  Azaleas,  presented  a  very  different  appearance 
from  what  they  did  in  the  morning.  The  Roses,  too,  unfor- 
tunately had  been  placed  where  the  sun  had  reached  them, 
and  though  lovely  even  then,  much  of  their  freshness  and 
beauty  was  gone.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sun 
ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  touch  a  full  blown  Rose,  for 
nothing  can  be  more  destructive  to  its  beauty;  yet  the 
plants,  though  coming  from  shady  houses  with  a  tempera- 
ture of  GO**  to  a  sunny  one  of  80'  or  more,  from  being  in 
robust  health,  stood  the  change  better  than  could  have  been 
expected. 

Stove  awd  Greenhouse  Plants. — The  specimens  of  these 
were  large  and  generally  excellent,  though  there  was  not 
much  novelty  among  them.  Being  also  shown  in  great 
numbers,  they  formed  a  very  eflfective  part  of  the  display. 
Among  them  were  many  fine  plants  of  AUamandas,  Ste- 
phanotifl  floribunda,  Pimeleas,  Eriostemons.  Aphelexes,  Aza- 
leas, Ericas  Cavendishii  and  depressa,  Epacrises,  Ixoras 
coccinea  and  Griffithi,  Chorozemas,  &c.  An  Allamanda 
grandifiorji  from  Mr.  Peed  was  one  of  the  mo«t  beautiful  we 
have  ever  aeon ;  it  was  so  free-fiowering,  so  graceful,  and  so 
pure  in  colour.  Rondeletia  speciosa,  with  its  beautiful 
scarlet  blooms,  was  also  fine  in  Mr.  WhitebrearVs  collection ; 
and  a  variety  of  Azalea  sinensis,  bearing  a  profusion  of 
large  yellow  flowers,  formed  a  conspicuous  object  in  that  of 
Mr.  Rhodes.  A  charming  plant  of  Acrophyllum  venosum 
came  from  Messrs.  Lee  ;  and  from  Mr.  Eraser.  Lea  Bridge, 
the  beautiful  Clerodendron  Thomsons),  one  of  the  best  addi- 
tions which  have  been  made  to  exhibition  plants  of  late 
years.  The  flowers  for  the  most  part  were  not  fully  expanded, 
but  the  multitudes  of  snow-white  calyxes,  with  which  the 
plant  was  studded,  rendered  it  a  remarkable  object,  espe- 
cially when  contrasted  with  flowers  of  brighter  hues.  Medi- 
nilla  macn^ifica,  with  numerous  long  thyrses  of  flowers,  and 
Prostantiiera  lasianthos,  were  also  conspicuous  in  this  col- 
lection. Good  plants  of  Rhyncospermum  jasminoides  were 
shown  by  Mr.  WUliams,  Mr.  Baxendine,  and  others;  Maher- 
nia  incisa,  an  old  Cape  plant,  now  seldom  seen,  by  Mr. 
Smith,  Norwood;  the  fine  white  Rhododendron  formosnm, 
and  Azalea  Criterion,  a  dense  mass  of  bloom,  by  Mr.  Carson ; 
and  the  showy  Combretum  purpureum  and  Diosma  speciosa 
by  Mr.  Kemp.  In  mixed  collections  of  flowering  and  orna- 
mental-foliaged  plants,  a  beautiful  plant  of  Qie  elegant 
<.4leichenia  semivestita  came,  along  with  Crotons,  variegated 
Yuccas,  Arc,  from  Mr.  Williams  ;  whilst  in  the  collections  of 
Messrs.  liee  and  Mr.  Young  Cordyline  indivisa,  Cyathea 
Smithii,  and  Theophrastas  were  well  represented.  An  ex- 
cellent plant  of  Alocasia  metallica,  the  foliage  in  all  its 
beauty,  was  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Lee. 

Prizes  were  awarded  as  follow: — For  sixteen,  first,  Mr. 
Peed,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Tredwell ;  second.  Mr.  Whitebread, 
gardener  to  H.  Colyer,  Esq.,  Dartford ;  third,  Mr.  Kaile,  gar- 
dener to  Earl  Lovelace.  For  ten  (nurserymen),  first,  Messrs. 
Lee ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Eraser ;  third,  Mr.  Rhodes ;  iourth,  Mr. 
Baxendine.  For  ten  (amateurs),  first,  Mr.  Carson,  gar- 
dener to  W.  R.  G.  Farmer,  Esq. ;  second,  Mr.  Page,  gardener 
to  W.  Leaf,  Esq. ;  third,  Mr.  Chilman,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Smith,  Ashtead  House,  Epsom.  For  six,  first,  Mr.  Kemp, 
gardener  to  Earl  Percy,  Albory  Park ;  second,  Mr.  C.  Smi^, 
gardener  to  A.  Anderson,  Esq.  For  twelve  fine-folia^^  and 
flowering  plaate,  first,   Mr.  Williams,   Holloway ;  seooiid. 


Messrs.  Lee ;  third,  Mr.  Yonng,  gaxdener  to  H.  Stone,  Esq«» 
Leigh  Park,  Havant;  fonrth,  Mr.  Rhodes 

HsATHB. — ^There  was  a  good  bank  of  these,  and  on  tiM 
whole  the  sp^mens  were  very  good.  Among  them  we 
noticed  a  fine  plant  of  Sindryana,  several  fine  plants  of 
ventrioosa  magnifioa,  one  of  the  best  of  its  class,  odom 
rosea,  nice  plants  of  depressa  and  Devoniana,  and  one  or  tw» 
beautiful  examples  of  Victoria. 

The  prizes  awarded  were: — For  ten,  firsts  Mr.  Rhodes. 
For  eight,  first.  Mr.  Peed;  second,  Mr.  Page.  For  six, 
first,  Mr.  Wheeler;  second,  Mr.  Chilman ;  third,  Mr.  C. 
Smith,  Messrs.  F.  and  A.  Smith ;  extra»  Mr.  Kaile. 

Azaleas  were  placed  at  the  four  comers  where  the  nave 
and  transept  intersect,  and  some  truly  magnificent  speci- 
mens were  exhibited.  Mr.  Turner  took,  as  usual,  the  lead. 
Among  his  plants  were  Gledstanesi,  exhibiting  a  more  than 
usual  disposition  to  sport,  some  of  its  flowers  approaching 
the  character  of  Etoile  de  Gand ;  Arborea  purpurea,  remark- 
able for  its  violet  purple  colour,  so  rare  among  Azaleas ; 
Juliana,  Perryana,  Gem,  Barclayana  sporting  to  rose;  Co- 
ronata,  Etoile  de  Gand,  many  of  its  flowers  wholly  salmon'- 
coloured;  Illustris  nova,  the  flowers  nicely  relieved  by  foliage; 
Iveryana,  and  Criterion.  In  other  classes  very  good  plantB 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  Lane,  Lee,  and  Williams ;  and  Mr. 
Carson  had  excellent  plants  of  Iveryana,  Murrayana,  Double 
Red,  Broughtoni,  Triumphans,  Duke  of  Devonshire.  In- 
teresting collections  of  varieties,  sent  out  since  1860,  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Turner  and  Messrs.  Ivery.  Prizes — For 
eight  (nurserymen),  first  and  second,  Mr.  Turner;  third,  Mr. 
J.  Eraser ;  fourth,  Mr.  Rhodes.  For  eight  (amateurs),  fizst, 
Mr.  Carson ;  seconcj;  Mr.  Whitebread.  For  six  (nursery- 
men), first,  Messrs.  Lee ;  second,  Messrs.  Lane ;  third,  Mr. 
Williams.  For  six  (amateurs),  first,  Mr.  Penny;  second, 
Mr.  Peed  ;  third,  Mr.C.  Smith  ;  fourth,  Mr.  Kaile.  For  new 
Azaleas,  first  and  second,  Mr.  Turner;  third  and  fourtiL, 
Messrs.  Ivery. 

Orchids  taken  in  the  aggregate  made  a  glorious  display, 
though  the  individual  specimens  were  not,  as  a  rule,  remark- 
able for  their  size.  Their  condition,  however,  indicated  good 
and  careful  cultivation.  Foremost  came  a  fine  collection  of 
twenty  from  Mr.  Bullen,  grown  in  pots  with  open  slits  at  the 
sides,  extending  nearly  from  the  rim  to  the  base  of  the  pot. 
They  had  been  well  prepared  for  exhibition,  and  were  set  up 
with  great  care,  and  Mr.  Bullen  deserves  credit  for  having 
brought  them  from  Leicester  in  such  good  condition.  They 
consisted  of  Cypripodium  barbatnm  superbum  with  two 
score  blooms ;  Phalsnopsis  grondiflora ;  Camarotis  purpurea, 
a  plant  which  requires  some  care  in  its  cultivation;  good 
Vandas ;  Calanthe  veratrifolia,  an  old  plant  but  still  useful  for 
exhibition ;  Dendrobium  macranthum  giganteum  and  Lind- 
leyanum  ;  a  fine  mass  of  Cattloya  Skinneri,  the  rosy  purple 
flowers  of  which  are  very  effective ;  Saccolabium  curvifolinm, 
&c.  In  other  collections,  besides  Vandas,  Cattleyas,  Lselias, 
iGi'ides,  Saccolabiums,  Phalsenopsis,  and  Dendrobiums  in 
plenty,  we  noticed  the  pretty  white  and  yellow  Cbysis 
bractescens,  the  more  recent  Chysis  Limminghi,  Odonto- 
glossum  Pescatorei,  the  curious  pale  green  and  white 
Brassia  verrucosa,  several  fine  examples  of  Dendrobiam 
nobile,  D.  formosum,  with  several  of  its  large  white  and 
yellow  fiowers ;  D.  macrophyllum  giganteum,  with  a  spike 
nearly  2  feet  long:  Trichopilia  crispa,  very  fine;  Phi^OB 
Wallichi ;  Cyrtopodium  punctatum ;  Cypripedium  caudatum, 
with  two  fine  flowers,  and  the  new  PhaJssnopsis  Liiddeman- 
niana,  both  from  Mr.  Wilson;  Cattleya  Acklandise,  and 
Sobralia  macrantha. 

Prizes  for  twenty,  first  Mr.  Bullen,  gardener  to  A.  Turner, 
Esq.,  Leicester;  second,  Mr.  Baker,  gardener  to  A.  Basset, 
Esq. ;  third,  Mr.  Page.  For  ten.  third,  Messrs.  Lee.  For 
twelve,  first,  Mr.  Penny,  gardener  to  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  Regent's 
Park ;  second,  Mr.  Wilson,  gardener  to  W.  Marshall,  Esq., 
Enfield;  third,  Mr.  Young.  For  six,  first,  Mr.  Bullen; 
second,  Mr.  Wiggrins,  gardener  to  W.  Beck,  Esq.,  Isle  worth ; 
third,  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Chilman;  fourth,  Mr.  Robson, 
gardener  to  G.  Cooper,  Esq.;  Mr.- Wheeler,  gardener  to 
J.  Phillpot,  Esq. 

Peulbooniuxs. — ^Both  show  and  fancy  varieties  in  fine 
bloom  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Eraser,  Mr.  Turner,  and  Mr. 
Wigms.  Of  the  former  we  noticed  Etna,  Sir  Colin  Caakp- 
bell.  Fairest  of  the  Fair,  Peacock,  Leviathan,  Sylph,  GnXL" 
laume  Severyna^  a  peculiar  lilac  purple,  Lilachia*  pale  lilatf« 
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white  eye,  and  dark  top,  Ariel,  white  with  carmine  spot, 
Desdemona,  and  Celeste,  orange  scarlet,  white  eye,  and 
scarlet  top,  a  very  pretty  variety.  For  twelve  Mr.  Fraser 
was  first,  Mr.  Turner  second,  and  in  the  amateur's  class  for 
ten  Mr.  Wiggins  took  the  first  position.  In  Fancies  Mr. 
Fraser  and  Mr.  Turner  took  the  same  relative  positions. 
The  former  had  Cloth  of  Silver,  Arabella  Goddard,  Delicatum, 
Celestial,  very  fine,  £oi  des  Fantaisies,  and  Queen  of  the 
Valley.  In  Mr.  Tumer*s  six  the  most  noticeable  were  Ellen 
Beck,  Celestial,  Evening  Star,  and  £oi  des  Fantaisies. 

Bosss. — In  the  Nurserymen's  Class  for  ten  distinct  varie- 
ties in  13-inch  pots,  Mr.  W.  Paul  was  first  with  remarkably 
fine  plants  of  Souvenir  d'Elise  Yardon,  Louise  Odier,  very 
fine,  Madame  Villermoz,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Senateur  Yaisse, 
Paxil  Perras,  Madame  de  St.  Joseph,  Catherine  Guillot,  and 
Comtesse  de  Barbantanne.  In  the  collection  of  Messrs. 
Lane,  who  were  second,  we  noticed  Charles  Lawson,  Anna 
de  Diesbach,  large  and  fine,  also  Souvenir  d'un  Ami.  In  the 
Amateurs'  Class  for  six,  'good  plants  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Terry,  gardener  to  A.  G.  Puller,  Esq.,  Youngsbury,  for 
whidi  he  received  a  first  prize.  The  class  for  twelve  Boses 
in  eight-inch  pots  was  also  a  good  one.  Here  Mr.  Turner 
was  Srat,  Messrs.  Paul-&  Son  and  Messrs.  Lane  second.  Mr. 
Turner's  plants  were  remarkable  for  their  fine  condition, 
both  as  regftfds  foliage  and  bloom,  particularly  Souvenir  de 
la  Malmaison,  Senateur  Yaisse,  Madame  Yillermoz,  and 
Charles  Lawson.  GKkmI  collections,  as  well  as  cut  blooms, 
were  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son. 

Miscellaneous. — A  very  extensive  and  interesting  col- 
lection of  new  plants  came  from  Mr.  Bull,  comprising  the 
new  Japanese  Auoubas,  double  Mimului,  his  new  varie^ted 
Verbena  and  Chrysanthemum,  Zonate  Pelargoniums,  Petu- 
nias, and  other  objects,  which  have  been  noticed  in  recent 
Floral  Committee  reports.  Mr.  Bobson,  gardener  to  G. 
Cooper,  Esq.,  sent  the  beautiful  new  Phakanopsis  Liidde- 
manniana;  and  Messrs.  Ivery,  Dorking,  four  new  varieties 
of  hardy  Ferns,  all  of  which  received  firat-class  certificates — 
viz.,  Atbyrium  Filix-foemina  Fieldiee  compositum,  ramo-cris- 
tatnm,  and  two  Scolopen^ums,  one  of  which,  called  varie- 
eatum,  had  a  beautLPol  golden  tinge  in  the  fronds.  Mr. 
Turner  sent  Lilium  auratum,  and  a  fine  stand  of  Tulips ; 
Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird,  and  Mr.  Shenton,  Pansies;  and 
W.  Hoyle,  Esq.,  Beading,  a  beautiful  new  Pelargonium, 
Charles  Turner,  which  received  a  first-class  certificate.  It 
is  a  fine  bright  scarlet,  with  a  dark  top  and  white  eye. 
From  Mr.  Turner  came  Pelargonium  Marion,  which  also  re- 
ceived a  first-class  certificate — ^rose,  with  a  very  dark  top 
and  a  large  white  eye — a  showy  variety ;  also  Elegans,  rose 
and  crimson  lower  petals,  conspicuous  white  eye,  and  dark 
top.  The  pretty  white-fiowering  Deutzia  crenata  fiore  pleno 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Shenton,  Clematises  by  Mr.  Townsend, 
Beaton's  Geraniums  by  Mr.  W.  Paul,  and  a  number  of 
tasteftilly-filled  plant  cases  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden. 

FBurr. 

For  so  early  in  the  season  there  was  a  tolerably  good 
show  of  fruit  as  regards  quantity,  and  the  quality  was  £air. 

In  Pines  Mr.  Mifis,  gardener  to  Lord  Carrington,  High 
Wyoombe,  was  first  with  a  good  Providence;  Mr.  Page 
second  with  a  Cayenne  weighing  6  lbs.,  and  third  with  a 
4-lb.  Queen,  one  of  the  same  weight  from  Mr.  Barnes,  Bicton, 
being  fourth.  Mr.  Standish,  Ascot,  ha4  a  third  prize  for 
a  good  Smooth  Cayenne,  and  he  likewise  exhibited,  growing 
in  a  pot,  a  kind  called  "  Abacachi,"  stated  to  be  the  most 
luadoufl  of  all  Pines.  In  Grapes  Mr.  D.  Clements  took  first, 
second,  and  third  prizes  with  well-coloured  good  bunches  of 
Black  Hamburgh ;  and  first  and  second  prizes  for  very  good 
baskets,  Mr.  ^11,  Keele  Hall,  being  third.  Muscats  were 
all  unripe.  Mr.  Cawkell  was  first,  Mr.  Horwood  second, 
Mr.  Tansley  third.  Excellent  bunches  of  Foster's  Seedling 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  Lane,  and  Buckland  Sweetwater  by 
Mx.  Embery,  gardener  to  J.  Drew,  Esq.  In  Peaches  Mr. 
Horwood  was  first  with  Boyal  George,  Mr.  Turner  second, 
Mr.  Farranoe  third;  and  in  Nectarines  Mr.  Turner  had 
the  first  prize  for  an  excellent  dish,  the  only  one  shown. 
A  Melons  the  best  were  a  Hybrid  Green-fleshed,  and  a 
Hybrid  Scarlet-fleshed,  from  Mr.  Enstone,  gardener  to  Sir 
T.  Duckworth,  Bart.,  Wear  House,  Exeter;  and  Mr.  Hor- 
wood, and  Mr.  Lynn,  gardener  to  Lord  Boston,  were  second 
n  each  class  respectively.  Of  Cherries  only  two  or  three 
^l^pa   -r--,,.^    o>«own-      MesRr«.   Jackson.  Kii^a-ston,   had   a 


second  prize  for  May  Duke.  Of  Strawberries  remazkaU^ 
fine  dishes  were  shown  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Twickenham,  ua 
Mr.  Standish.  The  former  was  first  in  the  dags  in  time 
dishes  with  British  Queen,  Sir  C.  Napier,  and  EmprvB 
Eugenie ;  the  latter  second  with  La  Oonstante,  vexy  Bae, 
Oscar,  and  Sir  C.  Napier.  With  the  last-named  kind  Ifr. 
Smith  and  Mr.  Standish  carried  off  the  first  and  seoosd 
prizes  in  the  class  for  single  dishes  of  fifty  firuits.  Mr.  H(v- 
wood,  Mr.  Kaile,  and  others,  exhibited  good  dishes,  and 
some  plants  in  pots  were  also  shown.  Mr.  Carr,  gardener  to 
P.  Hinds,  Esq.,  Byfieet,  was  awarded  an  extra  fint  prae  for 
a  cluster  of  Musa  Cavendishii  weighing  79  lbs.  He  also 
sent  several  kinds  of  Capsicums. 


CULTUBE  OF  OBCHEDS  IX  LOW 
TEMPEBATUBES. 

Orchids  have  a  great  deal  of  vitality,  and  are  capable  oi 
bearing  more  rough  usage  than  persons  in  general  would 
give  them  credit  for ;  in  short,  they  are  not  easily  killed, 
and  will  linger  on  a  misemble  existence  even  under  the 
worst  form  of  treatment.  Bat  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  keeping  them  alive  and  g^wing  them  to  perfection, 
and  from  what  little  experience  I  myself  have  had  of  Orchids 
I  am  quite  sure  that  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  that  can  be 
satisfactorily  grown  under  the  cool  treatment-—!  mean  by  a 
cool  ti'eatment  a  temperature  such  as  Camellias  and  Azaleas 
like  best  in  winter.  In  medio  iulissimus  is  always  a  safe 
maxim,  and  does  not  mean  mediocrity  as  some  persons 
would  aver.  The  "  golden  mean  "  is  nearer  the  truth,  and  if 
any  person  will  keep  this  maxim  before  him,  and  will  also 
remember  that  common  sense  and  common  care  are  at  the 
bottom  of  all  good  gardening,  he  will  find  that  the  gene- 
rality of  Orchids  are  far  from  being  a  difficult  class  to  deal 
with.  The  cool  treatment  of  Orchidfs  is  only  a  reaction  firom 
what  to  my  mind  is  a  far  more  unsucoessfnl  plan — that  of 
growing  them  in  a  very  hot  close  atmosphere,  tied  on  blocks 
of  wood  with  hardly  a  portion  of  nourishment  to  the  roots. 
I  remember  that,  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  I  never 
could  see  a  collection  of  Orchids  without  seeing  a  great 
many  poor  starved  specimens  dragging  out  a  miserable 
existence,  with  shrivelled  bulbs  and  spotted  leaves,  wired 
on  to  baskets  or  blocks  of  wood,  and  I  nsed  to  be  told,  if  I 
remonstrated,  that  Orchids  in  their  natural  state  were  found 
growing  on  trees  in  tropical  climates,  and  that  this  was 
the  nearest  way  to  imitate  nature.  Now,  apart  firom  the 
fallacy  that  we  ought  to  imitate  nature  in  cultivation,  I 
always  asserted,  and  still  asseoii,  that  we  cannot  imitate  a 
tropical  climate  in  our  Orchid-houses.  It  does  not,  however,, 
at  all  follow  on  that  account  that  we  cannot  grow  Ordiida 
quite  as  fine  as  any  that  are  found  in  a  natural  state.  It  is 
not  the  science  of  gardening  to  imitate  nature,  but  to  im- 
prove upon  the  way  in  which  plants  are  grown  in  a  state 
of  nature,' taking  nature  as  our  guide.  It  has  never  &]len 
to  my  lot  to  see  Orchids  growing  in  the  tropi<»l  jungles,  but 
though  the  beauty  of  the  plants  is  enhanced  by  the  for- 
rounding  sc^iery,  I  am  assured,  and  I  feel  tolerably  certain 
it  is  true,  that  finer  individual  specimens  are  to  be  foimd  in 
cultivation  than  those  which  are  growing  in  their  wild  state. 
I  am,  however,  digressing.  I  wished  to  add  the  results  of 
my  own  slight  experience  with  Orchids  to  the  remarks  wlud> 
Mr.  Findlay  made  in  your  Journal  of  the  11th  nit. 

Before  I  lived  here  I  used  to  grow  some  Orchids  in  ao 
early  forcing  vinery,  at  the  warmest  end»  abooi  foorteen  or 
fifteen  different  species,  including  good  q^eeimeiis  of  Stu* 
hopea    tigrina,    Coelogyne    cristata,    Dendrobium   noUle, 
Pierardi,  &c.,  Cattleya    Mossise,  Bletia  Tankervillifl^  ^ 
The  house  was  forced  to  ripen  Grapes  abont  the  ndddle 
or  end  of  July,  but  the  Orchids  had  oomparatiTe^  little 
heat  in  November  and  December.    Witiii  this  treatment  they 
grew  and  flowered  well ;  they  seemed  to  like  the  shade  of 
the  Vines,  and  made  rapid  and  strong  growth.    When  in 
bloom  they  were  taken  into  a  cod  conservatory  near  the 
house,  where  they  continued  in  bloom  a  long  time,  and  the 
colder  house  never  seemed  to  iigure  them ;  Coologyne  cris- 
tata, especially,  used  to  continue  in  bloom  for  three  months. 
When  I  came  to  liv^e  here  I  built  a  greeohoose  against  the 
lA)use,  and  seeing  how  well  these  Orduds  had  stood  the 
greenliouse  when  in  bloom,  I  thought  I  woold  give  them  a 
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bial  hsra.  I  brought  tuthei  tha  Tiitj  BMne  pUnU,  but 
Uioa^  tli«T  grew  and  made  bulbs  with  the  oooler  troat- 
ment  thc7  never  ripened  niffloientl;  to  bloom.  Mid  nttet 
three  or  tbox  je&n'  eiperiment  I  had  \c  give  them  np,  as 
they  never  ripened  their  bntbe  anfflcieDtly  to  throw  out 
blooming  thoots,  and  It  was  very  onsatii&ctoi?  to  see  each 
y'MT'B  paeudo-bnlb  tmallet  tiuui  that  of  the  pravioua  one. 
The  oondiudon  I  am  inclined  to  draw  &am  this  ia,  that  an; 
peiMIu  who  have  vineries  for  earl;  forcing  can  grow  Orchids 
in  them  witli  ease,  and  the;  will  find  that  the  actual  shade 
of  the  Vina  ii  bonefiaUl ;  but  it  ia  leading  persons  astra; 
to  make  them  imagine  that  they  can  grow  Orchids  with  any 
de^;reo  of  aatiafoction  in  honaas  anch  as  are  ao  commonly 
bmlt  for  bedding  planta  and  hardwooded  plants,  as  Ca- 
melliAa,  Fnchaias,  kc,  though  there  may  be  some  kinds  of 
tenestrial  Orchids,  as  Cypripediams,  and  Bletiae.  which  will 
do  with  comparatively  little  heat- 
Orchids,  ae  I  have  said  before,  are  very  hardy  plants  in 
their  way,  they  will  stand  greater  changes  of  climate  than 


0«raniams  alongside  were  killed,  and  ^he  aame  plant  was 
accidentally  left  out  when  there  was  more  than  VT  at  frost, 
and  even  then  not  even  the  younger  balbs  were  injured. 
They  have,  indeed,  to  undergo  vreat  changes  of  temperature 
in  tropical  climates,  as  I  remember  a  cousin  of  mine  tn  India, 
on  the  march  near  the  foot  of  the  Neilgherries,  telling  iw 
his  tent  was  frozen  stiff  In  the  morning  where  Orchids  weie 
growing  and  blooming  over  his  head,  and  the  tempMatnre 
during  the  day  on  their  march  was  aa  high  aa  120°  in  the 
shade)  but,  aa  Mr.  Findlay  j  nstly  remarks,  ^canse  ioe  is  ottcm 
found  on  Orchids  in  their  natural  state  it  does  not  at  all 
fbllow  that  it  would  be  good  for  them  in  our  hooses,  and  it 
is  no  argument  in  favour  of  a  generally  cool  treatment.  I 
hope  that  othara  nay  give  the  rusolte  of  their  experience  on 
this  snloect,  for  ol^ongh  I  have  given  up  the  attempt  to 
grow  Orchids  in  a  greenhouse,  I  am  still  interested  in  the 
subject.— X.  T,  Z. 


OPEHING  SASHES. 
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aionnd  the  bars   tightly,  so  aa  to  prevent   any  chance  of  I  the  other  allowing  of  opening,  and  yet  preventing  it  <q)eaiiig 


_„_„.  IB  fastened  at  each  end  to  the  top  and  bottom  of    more  than  one  wonts  by  wiiiS  or  any  canse,  unless  the  roller 
the  sash.    A  crank  at  the  end  of  the  roUar  turns  it,  and  as    go  with  it. — (Ameruan  Oardener's  MonMy.) 
the  Tope  is  shortened  one  end  is  correspondingly  lengthened,  | 


slipping,  i 


ORCH&BD-HOUSE   F&CIT  TBBBS   SHEDDINQ  THEIB  FBtTIT. 


I  had  a  small  orchoid-hoase  for  two  yean,  and  this 
spring  1  have  had  an  extrai    " 
Ham,  Peach,  and  Keotorine 


jtj  have  had  an  extraordiikMy  show  of  bloom  on  my 
otorine  treea,  bat  the  frnit  does  not  set 
welL  Twoor  three  trees  of  Kvara'sOisngeNeotarine  were 
covered  with  an  excess  of  bloom,  and  were  blooming  all 
through  the  bright  sunny  weMhet  we  had  two  and  three 
weeks  ago ;  but  although  the  trees  are  large,  and  have  been 
well  established  in  I8-inah  pots,  I  have  scarcely  a  frnit  on 
them.  They  had  plen^  of  air  both  night  and  di^;  were 
well  watered  at  the  roots ;  the  bees  ware  always  at  Uiem,  ao 
that  the  poUen  wonld  be  well  distributed;  bat  they  were 
nerei  syringed  until  the  petals  bad  fhllen. 

One  of  my  friends,  whose  house  is  tilled  with  Apricots, 
PsAChes,  and  Nectarines  loaded  with  fruit,  comforts  me 
by  telling  me  that  the  red  spider  last  year  we^ened 
the  vitality  of  my  trees  so  much  that  they  conld  not  cany 
their  fruit  this  season  i  but  the  Elmge  Nectarine,  and 
the  Boyal  George   Peach,  ate  carrying  fikir  crops  in  my 

Another  of  my  friends  snggests  that  the  syringing  the 
trees  with  river  water,  when  t^e  petals  had  just  f^len,  has 
chilled  the  fruits  by  the  water  lodging  within  the  calyi. 
Will  yon  favour  me  with  yonr  opinion  P 

With  regard  to  Flams  in  pots,  the  fruit  seems  to  set  pro- 


fhaely ;  bat  when  it  baa  reaobed  the  sice  of  a  Badish  seed 
it  ceases  to  grow,  and  drops  off.  How  am  I  wrong  here  t — 
T.  G. 

[It  is  difiicalt  to  assign  a  reason  for  your  frriit  (rf  Peadtea, 
Nectarines,  Ac,  dropping.  Oar  own,  against  the  back  w^ 
have  done  so  a  little  this  season,  and  the  blossom  was  very 
fine.  We  believe  that  if  we  had  thinned  the  blossom  weU 
it  woold  not  have  happened.  The  l>eoa  did  us  also  a  little 
mischief,  by  carrying  off  the  pollen  before  It  had  qnite  done 
its  work ;  but  we  shall  have  enough.  The  trees  in  pots  set 
very  thidc,  and  we  wish  we  could  get  at  them  to  thin  them. 
Thinning  the  blossom  is  a  good  plan,  but  we  oould  not  do 
so.  The  tfees  against  the  wall  opened  bloom  first,  and  the 
bees  worked  much  on  them.  It  is  bad  practice  to  syringe 
too  soon.  We  have  no  doubt  that  our  large  trees  suffered 
for  wont  of  water  last  season.  However,  we  shall  have  pretty 
well  enough  even  where  thinnesL] 

Bats  DiSTBOTiKa  Boss  Tbeis. — Have  any  of  year 
readers  who  ate  Boae-growera  ever  been  troubled  by  rata  P 
This  year  I  had  rows  of  standards  nearly  destroyed  by 
them,  until  I  succeeded  in  catching  the  marauder  in  the 
act.    The  Boses  are  now  showing  a  few  shoots,  but  some 
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are  cloiid.  Some  or  last  yen's  budding  that  were  not  started 
are  complete!;  deetro;ed,  sot  only  the  buds  being  gnavn 
oiit  bat  the  b&it  off  also.— Q.  H. 


WOKE  FOE  THE  WEEE. 


Asparagus,  the  bedi  will  be  grsstlj  benefited  by  liberal 
waterings  with  manure  water  &oin  the  stable  oi  farmyard 
tank,  especially  where  the  "  gi»a»"  is  weak.    Bcani.aa   -- 


t^  the  sucoeasional  crops  after  a  ghower  of  rain. 
^rotiU,  prick  out  the  earl;  sowing  to  strengthen  them  pre- 
vious to  finally  pl&ntiiig  them  ont.  Cmilijlouieri,  the  early 
oiopB  to  be  liberally  supplied  with  water ;  if  very  large 
heads  are  required  m  anore  water  may  be  given  them,  bat 
for  private  families  those  of  a  moderate  size  ore  generally 
preferred.  Ciunimierj.  as  they  advance  in  growth  under  the 
hand-glaaaea  peg  them  down.  Water  them  in  the  morning 
when  they  require  it,  but  this  should  only  be  done  when 
a  fine  day  is  likely  to  follow.  In  pruning  away  any  of 
the  shoots  and  leaves  cut  cloee  to  the  main  stem:  this  we 
are  aware  is  a  disputed  point,  atill  wa  believe  the  wound 
heals  quicker  than  if  a  piece  of  the  stalk  is  allowed  I  o 
remain  until  it  gradually  rots  away.  Endivt,  let  a  sowing 
be  ir.ade  directly.  KiJneij  Bean),  let  full  crops  be  planted 
forthwith.  Faraley,  thin  out  the  plants  of  the  eorly  aowing 
to  6  inches  apart ;  more  seed  may  now  be  sown.  Petw,  con- 
tinue to  earth  up  and  stick  the  sncceseional  crops.  As  aooXL 
as  the  early  crops  begin  to  pod  supply  tbeni  with  plenty  of 
water  to  swell  the  produce.  At  the  time  of  sowing,  during 
dry  weather,  water  the  drills  after  they  are  drawn  and  before 
the  seed  ia  gown.  Eadithes,  sow  the  Long  Scarlet  and 
Turnip ;  water  evi^ry  evening  during  dry  wuithor.  Careys, 
prick  ont  aome  of  the  earliest  sowing,  and  also  the  seedling  ' 
plants  of  Scotch  Kale  ;  shade  for  a  few  daya  until  the  plants 
take  freah  roothold.  Sea-kaU.  remove  the  pots  and  also  the  ' 
covering  as  soon  as  done  with,  and  afterwards  dig  between  ■ 
the  plants.  S^naeh.  thin  the  early  crops,  and  sow  ^ain 
for  succession.  Tamalnes,  pliint  out  ogninst  wails.  Vegetable 
Jtarrciu-a,  plant  them  out  under  liand-glasaoi'.  The  Broci^oli 
season  being  now  nearly  over,  the  stumps  to  bo  all  ckared  | 
aivay  and  the  ground  dug.  or  if  intended  for  Celery  trenches, 
these  may  be  prepared  without  digging  the  whole  of  the 
ground.  Keep  all  the  salading  crops  well  watered  in  dry 
weather.  As  soon  as  the  spring-sown  Spinach  is  fit  for  use 
dig  In  the  antnmn  sowing. 

This  is  a  busy  time  among  fruit  trees,  as  they  require  ' 
almost  constant  attention  to  keep  tbom  in  good  order.  As  ' 
disbudding  goes  on  and  they  are  divested  of  superfluous 
shoots,  let  a  good  washing  follow ;  this  will  destroy  the  j 
insects,  and  cleanse  the  fruit  and  trees  of  dead  flowers,  i 
cobwebs,  &c.  Water  Strawberries  in  blossom,  cover  the  rows  j 
with  old  pit-linings,  chiefly  half-rotten  leaves,  and  water  : 
over  this.  Eemove  aome  of  the  watery  wood  from  the  Cur- 
rant bushes.  Thin  Tlaspberry  suckers.  Attend  to  rego- 
lating  the  growth  of  trees  designed  to  be  trained  in  any 
particular  form,  stopping  useless  shoots  to  throw  more  ' 
strength  into  those  that  ure  wanted.  Let  water  be  applied  ' 
by  the  engine  every  uoming  to  Peach  trees,  and  to  others  ' 
newly  planted,  and  lot  the  latter  be  kept  mulched  and 
watered  at  the  roots. 

FLO  WEB  GAIU>EH. 

That  the  proper  JiHepiug  of  the  garden  may  he  as  little 
interfered  with  as  possible  through  the  litter  and  confusion 
consequent  on  "  turutng  out,"  use  every  despatch  to  bring 
this  work  to  a  finish ;  but  if  any  portion  of  the  stock  is  not 
aufficiently  jH'eparcd,  allow  it  to  remain  under  glass  as  much 
longer  as  may  be  necessary,  and  plant  out  nothing  but 
strong  plants  that  have  been  carefully  inured  to  the  sun 
and  air,  for  weak  and  ill-prepared  plants  are  bo  much  at  the 
m.'  ■.-  of  the  weather  that  it  ia  folly  to  depend  upon  their 
oovciing  the  ground  in  any  reasonable  time.  Give  sufficient 
'ater  to  aetUe  the  soil  about  the  balls  of  the  plants  the 
Srat  warm  morning  after  planting,  and  give  no  more  until 
the  soil  becomes  <£;,  unlna  warm  dry  weather  should  set 


benefit  the  plants.  Spare  hand-glasses  will  be  msftal  bd« 
for  the  propagation  of  fbvonrite  spring-blooming  plasty  m 
Panaies,  Phloioi,  4o.  These  do  best  on  a  shady  bote. 
Evergreen  shrubs  recently  transplanted  to  be  watsmd  bctt 
at  the  roots  and  overhead.  Boaea  will  require  attention ;  II 
is  as  well  to  remove  unneoesMty  shoots  at  onoe.  Caloso- 
larios  and  Fetuoias  are  particularly  selected  bj  ihigii  ths 
beds  being  frequently  watered  will  induce  these  depcMaton 


.-ound  the  stem  will  be  a  protection.  Masses  of  i 
shrubs  under  or  near  large  trees  to  receive  a  top-dnMmf 
of  some  kind  to  keep  them  cool,  and  to  compenaate  tar  lbs 
eihaustion  occasioned  by  the  roots  of  the  treea.  A  oostbg 
of  bog  earth,  half-rotten  leaves,  or  old  tan  will  be  lOitsUs. 
Walls,  trellises,  or  ornamental  arcades  to  receive  ■ttenboB 
at  this  period. 

aaSINHOVBK    AND    COHSBBVaTOBT. 

Some  of  the  hardier  stock  in  the  conservatory,  anch  *■ 
hybrid  tChododendrons,  Camellias  forming  buds,  and  Oiangg 
trees  in  tubs  or  pots,  may  soon  be  set  out  of  doors.  Thii 
will  give  more  room  to  such  plants  as  must  remain,  both  on 
account  of  their  tenderness  and  the  display  they  make.  A 
sheltered  spot  should  be  selected  out  of  doors,  bat  by  no 
means  under  the  drip  of  trees.  Let  Pelargoninmi  bavs 
weak  liquid  manure  occasionally;  also  Cinerarias  aod  Cal- 
ceolai'ias.  The  Chinese  Azaleas,  which  have  l>cen  some  time 
grovinrf.  should  be  kept  in  heat  until  they  have  let  theii 
buds,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  the  open  air.  A  stock 
of  common  and  Anne  Boleyn  Pinks  for  forcing,  and  the 
flowering  tree  Carnations,  shonld  likewise  be  brought  for- 
ward; tlie  latter  are  valuable  acquiaitiona. 

Cultivate,  and  forward  as  soon  a.E  poisible,  the  varioni 
kinds  of  young  stock  intended  for  flowering  through  the 
autumn  and  winter.  The  Euphorbia  jacqainueBora  looks 
well  if  planted  throe  in  a  pot.  The  Oesnera  elongata  shotdd 
not  be  forgotten,  nor  Begonia  manicata  and  incamata. 
Some  of  the  Justicia  salicina,  the  Geiesomeria,  4c.,  will  be 
uBotul.  For  Orchids  keep  up  a  large  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  air,  and  syringe  the  blocks  frequently.  Every  attention 
should  now  bo  paid  to  keeping  down  vermin ;  nothing  shcrt 
of  eitermination  slioiUd  ever  satisfy  the  xealous  cultivator. 

Roses  are,  perhaps,  more  generally  admired  than  any 
other  class  of  plants,  and  bloom  freely  in  the  conterratMJ 
in  autumn  and  early  winter  if  properly  attended  to  at  tho 
right  time.  Young  plants  of  tba  perpetual-flowering  kinds, 
as  Teas,  Bourbons,  Hybrid  and  Damask  PerpetoaU,  if  placed 
in  a  cold  frame  and  properly  attended  to  with  pot  room,  and 
liberally  supplied  with  manure  water,  will  soon  form  nice- 
sized  specimens;  but  in  order  to  secure  their  blooming  freely 
in  autumn  and  early  winter,  the  Sowers  must  be  picked  off  as 
they  make  their  appearance,  and  strong  stocky  growth 
secured  by  giving  abundance  of  air,  exposing  the  plants  to 
the  night  dews,  and  keeping  the  ahooto  stopped  and  tied- 
out  as  may  be  required. — W.  Ebanb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 
Kow  in  moat  plaocs  comes  the  trying  period  of  the  mmmr. 
in  these  modern  times,  when,  in  the  montli  of  Uai',  ud  tte 
beginning  of  June,  the  head  of  the  gardener  must  M  bmttd 
into  a  sort  of  almanack  and  annual  rogiater,  wbdlft  Uf 
hands  would  require  to  be  magically  iacreased  sonM  ttiw 
or  fourfold.  Everything  in-doors  and  out  of  doors  ia  oyiBK 
out  for  attention,  and  happy  ooght  they  to  ba  wbo  can 
attend  to  everything  at  once,  as  soon  aa  it  waBls  that  at- 
tention. "  Do  it  at  once,"  is  a  capital  axiom,  aad  slundd 
ever  be  kept  in  mind  by  those  who  resolve  on  bsfag  <>rdc>^^ 
and  methodical,  and  without  orderly  arrangemeat  tben  w3l 
be  muddle,  and  doing  and  undoing,  and  no  little  waste  of 
shoe  leather;  but  the  difflcnlty  is,  " to  do  it  at  oww,"  wham 
a  dozen  of  things  want  this  doing,  and.  perliapa,  oolf 
one  pair  of  hands,  and  one  pair  of  feet  left  to  do  it.  Ia  wtm 
cases,  thoughtftil  arrangements  most  be  made,  aotlwtwliiW 
doing  some  things  thorougbly,  oUter  things  should  not  bi 

allowed  to  suffer.     "  Cannot  bt  d  ""  " '  "  "~ 

—11  banished  from  Hie  g 
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to  pass  thxouffh  life  not  only  pleasuitly,  bat  respectably 
and  hononrab]^.  The  "can't  be  done"  folks  will  soon  be 
leit  behind  in  the  race.  The  old  gaurdeners  who  thought 
th^  worked  wondrously  hard  some  forty  years  ago,  would 
find,  if  practising  now,  what  with  bedding-out  and  other 
work,  that  gardening  in  their  younger  days  was  mere  child's 
play  as  respects  labour  with  head  coid  hands,  compared  with 
what  it  is  at  present. 

We  make  it  a  rule  to  discourage  all  young  people  from 
taking  to  gardening  as  a  profession,  unless  after  due  trial 
they  find  they  have  a  peculiar  taste  and  fitness  for  such  a 
pursuit,  have  a  strong  relish  for  study  and  mental  expansion, 
and  are  not  afraid  in  the  first  place  of  self-sacrifice,  hard 
living,  and  hard  work.  All  the  romance,  picturesqueness, 
and  poetry  of  the  affair,  without  these  natural  aptitudes 
and  tastes,  will  be  apt  to  dwindle  down  into  mere  routine, 
indifference,  or  discontent ;  and  we  have  little  faith  in  that 
buoyancy  which  is  heavily  fettered  with  a  reaJ,  or  even  a 
supposed  grievance.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  a  poet,  there 
must  be  natural  tastes  and  aptitudes  to  form  a  gardener. 
We  have  boys  that  with  slender  education  know  every 
bedding  plant  by  name,  and  can  easily  point  out  the  diffe- 
rence between  those  very  much  alike.  We  know  labourers 
who  have  worked  among  such  plants  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  though  they  know  one  plant  to  be  a  scarlet 
Geranium,  and  another  a  yellow  Calceolaria,  they  do 
not  otherwise  know  the  name  of  any  Geranium,  Verbena, 
&c.,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  trusted  to  get  plants  of  either 
without  these  being  pointed  out  to  them.  No  forcing  or 
training  could  ever  make  such  a  man  anything  more  than  a 
person  who  would  do  what  he  was  bid.  The  boys,  if  they  did 
not  shirk  the  necessary  application,  or  become  self-conceited 
from  not  knowing  enough,  would  become  good  gardeners. 

KITCHIN  OABDEN. 

CahhageB. — Ours  are  generally  very  good.  We  grow  chiefly 
the  Vanack  and  Matchless.  This  season  they  do  not  cab- 
bage so  well  as  usual,  growing  higher  and  more  to  leaf  than 
heart.  We  see,  also,  that  there  are  some  rogues  among 
them.  Seedsmen  should  be  very  careful  of  such  matters, 
as  otherwise  gardeners  would  be  forced  at  a  loss  to  save 
their  own  seed.  We  say  at  a  loss,  because  all  small  private 
growers  would  save  their  ounce  or  two  of  Cabbage  or  Lettuce 
seed  at  a  loss,  inasmuch  as  they  could  not  do  it  for  so  little 
money  as  the  man  who  saves  seed  as  a  commercial  under- 
taking. As  the  plants  do  not  cabbage  so  fast  as  we  would 
like  them,  wo  have  put  strips  of  mat  round  a  score  or  two  of 
them,  just  as  we  treat  a  Lettuce,  to  encourage  the  hearting 
more  rapidly.  A  young  Cabbage,  green  outside  and  yellowish 
at  the  heart,  well  cooked,  is  a  dish  fit  for  an  emperor. 
Sowed  Coleworts,  Onions,  Lettuces,  and  a  little  more  Cauli- 
flower, the  secret  for  a  good  and  not  wasteful  succession 
being  simply  frequent  sowing. 

CaulijUywtrs. — Pricked  out  in  a  bed,  planted  a  row  or  two, 
and  gave  a  good  watering  with  manure  water  to  those 
coming  in  that  were  under  glasses,  and  the  first  and  second 
planting  out  of  doors.  The  glasses  from  the  Cauliflowers 
will  be  used  to  protect  the  first 

Kidney  Beans  that  wDl  be  turned  out  of  pots  out  of  doors, 
to  come  in  bi^fore  the  first  sowing  in  the  open  air.  These 
if  started  in  the  pots  before  planting  come  in  early,  and 
enable  us  80<>ner  to  dispense  with  those  in  pits  and  frames. 
We  have  a  k»t  bearing  heavily  now  in  pits ;  they  are  grown 
in  pots,  one  a< Wantage  of  which  is,  that  we  can  turn  them 
out  ere  lonjc  and  give  them  a  littie  protection.  There  is 
hardly  any  limit  to  the  bearing  of  these  Beans  if  the  pods 
are  kept  clost'  picked,  and  plenty  of  nourishment  is  given  to 
the  roots.  We  have  grown  none  in  houses  this  season — in 
fact,  our  houses  are  too  much  shaded  for  them  to  do  much 
good  there,. ufter  the  standard  or  roof-plants  are  in  leaf. 
The  shade  is  also  apt  to  bring  insects  on  the  plants,  which 
will  trouble  them  little  or  none  at  all,  when  they  can  be 
duly  exposed  to  light  and  air,  and  a  fair  use  of  the  syringe 
can  be  made. 

Winter  Greens. — Pricked  out  on  a  north  border  for  want  of 
a  better  pla*  c,  a  lot  of  Scotch  Kale,  Bmmels  Sprouts, 
Broccoli,  Savi^ys,  &c.  Will  soon  have  the  earth-pits,  now 
filled  wiiii  be^lding  plants,  at  liberty  for  this  purpose.  These 
plaats  wiU  bt$  nice  and  stubby^  and  lift  witiii  b»Ds,  as  soon  as 
other  crops  axe  cleared  away.  This  in  soma  cases  answers 
better  than 


Dotible  and  TrebU  Oroppimg  the  ground  at  onoe,  as  ably 
allnded  to  at  page  377*  thoogli  we  have  fidlowed  a  similar 

Sitem  for  many  years,  and  would  do  so  more  had  we  a 
ntiful  supply  of  manure.  We  had  most  of  our  Broccoli 
t  season  pumted  between  Peas  and  Potatoes.  The  Pota- 
toes were  first  removed,  then  the  Peas,  and  the  ground 
forked  over  among  the  Broccoli — good  stiff  little  plants  which 
have  produced  compact  nice  heads.  In  spring  Potatoes 
were  planted  between  the  Broccoli,  and  Peas  at  some  10  or 
12  feet  apart,  digging  out  a  trench  and  dunging  it  before 
sowing.  Now,  a  good  part  of  the  Broccoli  being  cut,  it 
will  l^  taken  away,  the  ground  forked  np,  the  Peas  staked 
when  high  enough,  and  when  cleared  of  Potatoes,  the  ground 
will  be  used  for  Turnips  or  salads,  and  most  likely  will  be 
trenched  in  winter  for  Carrots,  or  thrown  out  in  beds  for 
Celery  with  Peas  on  the  banks.  We  think  the  shade  of  the 
Peas  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  Celery  and  helps  to  give  it 
what  it  naturally  wants.  We  generally  grow  the  Celery  in 
beds  from  3  to  5  feet  in  width,  and  these  beds,  if  made  in 
time,  come  in  useful  for  early  Potatoes  oi  the  earliest  Cauli- 
flower before  the  Celery  is  ready.  To  all  who  have  little 
ground,  and  do  not  begrudge  a  Uttle  extra  labour  and  ma- 
niure  to  make  the  most  of  it,  we  commend  attention  to  our 
correspondent's  article. 

Onions. — ^Planted  out  a  lot  of  the  autumn-sown — ^should 
have  been  done  some  weeks  ago — merely  fastened  the  roots 
in  the  ground,  leaving  the  neck  and  bulb  out.  These  were 
planted  between  the  rows  of  fresh-planted  Asparagus,  hardly 
fair  to  the  latter  however,  but  the  roots  will  not  reach  to 
where  the  Onions  are  until  these  are  taken  off.  La  thinning 
for  this  planting  moved  the  earth  from  the  neck  of  the 
Onions  left,  and  placed  those  not  wanted  in  by  the  heels  in 
a  shady  place  to  be  used  for  salads ;  the  spring-sown  being 
as  yet  scarcely  large  enough,  though  just  the  size  that  some 
people  like,  who  dislike  them  when  larger  than  a  small 
stocking-neiedle.  Picked  over  the  Onions  in  strings,  taking 
out  all  those  still  hard  and  firm,  and  placing  them  thinly  in 
an  airy  place,  and  turning  the  others  growing  into  a  trench 
to  furnish  Scallions.  These  are  generally  softer  than  young 
Onions,  and  for  those  who  can  tolerate  the  scent  furnish 
a  nice  relish  to  the  labourer  with  his  bread  and  little  bit  of 
pork  or  bacon,  if  they  are  not  wanted  for  other  purposes. 
Long  after  this  fine  Spanish  Onions  are  to  be  obtained  in  the 
shops  in  London  as  fresh  and  sound  as  a  good  Turnip.  How 
is  g^o¥rth  prevented  in  the  heat  of  the  summer  ? 

Twnips  and  Radishet. — Sowed  more  in  succession.  A  new 
fly  seems  to  be  committing  ravages  among  them  and  young 
plants  of  all  kinds  this  season.  At  least,  we  have  not  yet 
seen  the  old  Turnip  fly,  and  judge  it  must  be  another  one« 
though  we  have  never  seen  it,  but  we  see  the  effects,  the 
leaves  being  nibbled  and  holed.  Wood  ashes  dusted  over 
are  as  good  as  anything  for  keeping  them  away.  Sprooe 
brandies  stuck  among  the  plants  are  also  good.  Watchful- 
ness here,  too,  must  be  exercised,  if  the  gardener  would 
conquer  his  natural  enemies,  and  he  may  rest  assured  that 
whatever  commiseration  may  be  felt  for  the  farmer,  when 
his  richly-manured  flelds  resemble  a  barren  waste,  there 
will  be  little  sympathy  felt  for  the  gardener  if  by  some 
means  he  does  not  produce  crisp,  sweet  Turnips.  What 
sort  of  Turnips  are  those  which  are  marked  in  the  Covent 
Garden  report  at  from  3d.  to  6cL  per  bunch  ?  Young  Turnips 
at  one  time  at  this  season  would  have  been  worth  shillings 
instead  of  pence. 

Cucwmher-beds. — Ton  will  recollect  how  these  were  made 
for  frames.  The  heat  has  kept  very  regular,  but  began  to 
decline  a  little,  and,  therefore,  a  little  short  grass  was  put 
round  the  frame,  and  covered  with  long  litter,  so  as  to 
afford  secure  footing.  After  such  addition,  care  must  be 
taken  to  tilt  the  sashes  for  air — that  is,  lift  them  up  and  not 
slide  them  either  backwards  or  forwards.  The  steam  from 
such  material  would  be  anything  but  relished,  and  hence 
the  importance  of  lifting  the  sash  and  keeping  it  up  with  a 
notched  stick  or  other  means,  and  not  sliding  the  sash  np 
or  down  over  such  linings.  The  topping  of  these  linings 
will  be  all  the  beds  will  require  until  late  in  autumn.  After 
all  that  can  be  said,  the  great  secret  for  lasting  hotbeds,  is 
to  build  ^em  so  that  there  shall  be  a  slow  decomposition  of 
their  materials,  and,  consequently,  a  slow  and  gradual 
giving  off  of  heat  from  that  decomposition,  which  is  jost 
another  form  of  combustion. 
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FBUIT   OABDEN. 

Here  the  chief  work  has  been  giving  some  water  from  the 
dunghill  to  Strawberry  plants,  and  looking  after  a  few  insects 
out  of  doors  on  Peaches.    In  the  latter  case  the  tomtits 
have  come  in  as  our  friends.    During  the  last  week  we  stood 
at  our  window  at  4  a.h.,  and  noticed  a  loving  pair  as  busy  as 
busy  could  be,  peering  into  every  hole  and  comer  for  green 
fly  and  a  chance  caterpillar.     We  mu?t  not  sing  or  cry  out 
until  we  get  out  of  the  wood ;  but  it  is  so  far  fortunate,  that 
as  yet  our  trees  under  glass  have  shown  no  trace  of  insects. 
We  are  pretty  well  obliged  to  leave  them  to  themselves ; 
but  they  sadly  want  a  day  for  stopping  and  thinning  the 
branches.  With  every  disposition  to  get  through  with  work, 
we  are  more  and  more  convinced,  that  very  long  hours  are 
a  mistake,  a  drag  to  the  worker,  and  no  benefit  to  the  em- 
ployer. Mind  we  do  not  take  into  account  exceptional  cases, 
and  not  often  repeated,  then  a  man  and  men  rightly  in- 
fluenced will  do  wonders,  but  continue  the  long  hours  even 
with  extra  encouragement,  and  extra  pay,  for  a  week  or  two, 
and  you  will  in  the  end  scarcely  have  the  usual  amount  of 
labour  done.  The  human  machine  cannot  go  on  like  a  steam 
engine,  however  you  give  material  for  combustion,  in  the 
shape  of  meat  and  drink.    When  no  extra  pay  is  given,  and 
a  great  deal  of  extra  work  and  late  hours  are  looked  for,  not 
oi3y  will  the  exactors  be  disappointed,  but  really  such  cases 
ought  to  come  under  the  cognisance  of  the  Society  for  Pre- 
venting Cruelty  to  Animals.    Mind  this  is  altogether  a  dif- 
ferent affair  from  a  good  worthy  man,  seeing  that  things 
want  doing,  and  without  even  a  hint,  of  his  own  accord  he 
does  it  cheerfully  after  the  usual  hours.     Such  work  should 
not  be  forgotten,  and  when  a  young  man  willingly  does  such 
things  he  should  be  able  to  visit  a  neighbouring  garden 
without  breaking  in  on  the  rest  and  repose  of  the  Sunday. 


TEADE  CATALOGUE  EECEIVED. 

W.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate  Nurseries,  London.  N.— 
General  Catalogue  for  1865-6. 

F.  &  A.  Dickson,  106.  Eastgate  Street,  and  Upton  Nur- 
series, Chester. — Catalogvs  of  Select  Bedding  PlaiUs. 


COYENT  GARDEN   MARKET.— Mat  30. 

The  supplies  have  a^ain  mnch  inereased  daring  the  past  wMk,  b^  om- 
tlnental  and  home  grown,  but  we  have  not  much  variation  to  report  from 
last  \>  eek'8  quotations. 

PBUIT. 


B. 

3 

1 

2 

14 


/Lpples i  sieve 

Apricots,  Green,  pottle 

Cherrtei   • lb. 

Chestnnta  bu^h. 

Filberts 100  lbs.  40 

Cobs   do.    50 

Gooseberries  ..  i  sieve    8 

Orapea  lb.    8 

Lemons lOO    6 

Melons each    0 


d.     a. 

0to4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 

n 
0 


1 

3 

20 

0 

60 

5 

U 

10 

0 


d 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


a.  d.  i.  4 
Ualberries  ....  punnet    0   Oto  0  • 

Nectarines dot  »    0  41  0 

Oranffea JOO    «    0  14  • 

Peaches  <lo«.  S6    0  44   • 

Pears  (kitchea)  ...doz.    S    0  S   • 

dessert dox.    0    0  0   • 

Pine  Apples lb.    6    •  11   0 

Plnma i  sieve    0    0  0   9 

Strawberries  ...ox.    0    6  10 

Walnut* ojsh.  U    U  M   0 


OBNAJCENTAL  DEPABTHENT. 

Have  fairly  begun  bedding  out,  at  least  wiU  before  this  is 
in  print.  Our  last  cuttings  have  done  wonders  in  a  short  time 
in  the  slight  hotbeds,  dibbed  out  at  once  without  pot  or  other 
vessel.  Such  a  plan,  and  with  beddmg  plants  in  general,  is 
a  great  saving  where  you  can  plant  out  near  at  hand.  It 
would  not  do  for  commercial  people,  or  where  the  plants 
had  to  be  carried  far.  The  plants  grown  in  pieces  of  turf 
turned  out  so  well  that  we  shall  be  inclined  to  enlarge  the 
numbers  of  the  plants  so  treated.  We  will  just  for  the 
present  allude  to  a  few  points. 

1.  Single  beds  filled  with  bedding  plants  will  be  most 
pleasing  if  edged  with  a  shaded  or  contrasted  colour. 

2.  Groups  of  beds  if  at  all  large  will  be  more  easily  planted 
if  the  beds  are  edged. 

3.  In  a  regular  group,  no  plan  is  more  satisfiictory  than 
planting  in  pairs,  either  opposite  or  crossed.    This  is  just 
on  the  principle  that  like  draws  to  Uke.  Muiy  of  our  readers, 
merely  for  variety,  do  away  with  all  attempts  at  pairing, 
and  if  it  please  them  we  have  no  right  to  find  fault.    As  we 
have  previously  stated,  if  they  choose  to  run  a  black  and  a 
white  horse  in  their  carriage,  if  they  choose  to  paint  one 
side  of  their  carriage  claret  and  the  other  yellow,  and  have 
the  wheels  on  one  side  red  and  the  other  side  yellow,  that  is 
their  affair,  and  we  have  no  right  to  intermeddle  or  to  quarrel 
with  their  taste.    The  person  that  pays  has  the  right  to 
determine,  even  though  there  may  seem  to  us  to  be  a  want 
of  balance. 

4.  The  heights  of  the  plants  in  a  group  should  be  uni- 
form, or  there  should  be  a  regular  gr^ation  of  height  from 
back  to  front,  from  centre  to  ends,  and  vice  verad.  Many 
flower  gardens,  otherwise  beautiful,  are  often  marred  from 
inattention  to  this  simple  matter.  We  can  recollect  ot  a 
fine  ribbon-border  near  London  planted  on  the  fiat,  and  the 
middle  row  dropped  down  a  foot  or  more  below  the  rest. 
The  planter  considered  it  an  eyesore ;  but  next  season  there 
were  from  blind  imitation  alone  some  dozens  of  borders  and 
beds  as  low  in  the  middle  as  the  bottom  of  a  deep  dish  when 
compared  with  the  rim.  In  beds  scattered  about  it  matters 
less,  but  in  a  regular  group  the  gnidation  of  heights  is  a 
great  point  of  success ;  and 

Lastly,  This  gradation  of  height  does  much  to  economise 
^he  labour  of  the  future  treatment,  and,  besides,  the  plants 
'ook  so  much  better  when  growing  as  nature  intended  them 


Artichokes  each 

Asparatcus bundle 

Bean«  Broad \  sieve 

Kidney 100 

Beet,  Red...... dos. 

Broccoli  bundle 

BmsselsSproate  \  sieve 

Cabbaare  .* dox. 

Capsicums  100 

Carrots bunch 

Canliflower dox. 

Celery bundle 

Cucumbers  each 

Bndlve score 

Fennel  bunch 

Gftrlic  and  Shallots,  lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Horseradish  ...  bundle 
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0 
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0 
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0 

0 

0 
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VSaSTABLES. 

d.    8.   d 

4  too    6 
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Leeks buach 

Lettuce per  score 

Mnshro'>mt  pottle 

Mnstd.  A;  Cres*,  punnet 
Onions  ....«..» ..  bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley i  "«▼« 

Parsnips  do«. 

P«a8 quart 

Potatoes    ....M-.. bushel 
Radishes  doi.  banche^ 

Bhnbarb bnndle 

Savoys ..dox. 

Saa-knle basket 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes ^  ^sleve 

Tomip^  ...M.  ...-hunch 
VecetableMarrows  dos. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

•»♦  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  de- 
partmental writers  of  the  «'  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
Cottage  (Jardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."    By  so 
doing  they  are  sulgected  to  m^joatifiable  trouble  and 
expense.    All  communications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed solely  to  The  Editors  of  the  Jowmal  ^  floriiail- 
twe,  ^•c.,  171,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.G. 
Royal  HoRxicuLTonAL  Sociktt»«  Scbsdulss  of  Pa»n  (F.  i^.— Applj 
to  the  Assistant-Secretary  at  the  R.  H.  S.*s  offiees,  South  Eautngfion. 
AnvBBTismiKinps  {A  fiW»cH6«T).— Ton  ean  send  postage  stamps. 
New  Latr  White  Broccoli  {W.  Paul^  Walthnm  OroM).'-yrhmwe 
received  a  specimen  (May  I8th),  the  head  was  perfeetly  llrm  and  doss; 
colour  alroost  as  white  as  that  of  the  CanUSower ;  and  the  Ineurrfaif  dgsss 
KTOwth  of  leaves  renders  it  self-protectlng.    The  head  U  »bove  the  om^ 
Bize,  and  almost  a  globe»  being  nearly  as  deep  as  it  is  brosd.  These  aQsUUSi 
render  it  a  very  desirable  late  variety. 

GoosEBKHBT  Catkhpillabs  (DaWofi).— DusUttg  the  bnshee  wtth  tnA 
white  hellebore  powder  will  kill  them.  Repeat  the  dasltog  untU  thM  eesM 
to  appear,  and  then  syringe  the  trees  thorooghly  to  wash  off  the  pow<Ur. 

Heatimo  by  Ohk  ob  Two  Boilxbs  ( AJWsto).— •*  Whether  woald  two 
loU  of  houses,  80  yards  apart,  be  best  healed  by  one  boUer  or  two  T  Ihgr 
are  new  houses ;  two,  a  vinery  and  stove  In  the  one  place,  and  there  wffl 
be  three  or  four  pits  and  houses  in  the  other.**  In  your  ease  we  wpyg 
decidedly  have  two  hollers,  aa  the  extra  expense  for  two  boUers  end  eiM 
fuel  will  be  much  less  than  180  feet  of  piping  appUed  to  «>  purpose,  Md 
the  heat  thus  lost.  Besides,  it  is  not  safe  doln»  a  great  deal  with  ene  toOir, 
unless  yon  can  bave  another  in  reserve.  We  linow  some  places  mn 
the  bursting  or  leaking  of  one  boUer  In  winter  would  next  lo  wreck  fti 
Inmates  of  a  number  of  houses,  unless  all  sorU  of  extempotised  stoves  wwe 
resorted  to. 

Vabikoatbd  Aqebatum  (JJ.  R.  a).-The  only  variegated  Agwatam  we 
know,  had  dirty  yellowish  white  on  the  leaves,  and  it  grew  mm  l»  jo 
24  Inches  In  height.  Though  looking  tolerably  well  innloors.  It  ews  ujgy 
out  of  doors.  The  inch  you  sent  of  a  variegated  dwarf  one,  •_25^"2i 
Prince  Albert,  if  it  keep  true  seems  to  be  belter,  as,  though  ihrtveued,  tte 
irreen  of  the  leaf  was  blotched  with  a  rich  yeUow.  So  far  as  we  wM 
JudRe  from  such  a  morwl,  we  should  say  it  was  worth  lookiag  after,  hit 
you  had  belter  send  a  whole  shoot  or  plant. 

Flowee-budb  of  Pxlaroohivxs  akd  Cikbbabias  WmiBBiifo  {Inqmrtr), 
—We  should  say  from  want  of  air  and  want  of  water,  and  then,  pcrhapi» 
excess  of  the  latter. 


Greehhoosb  Evbrobebms  {Radford). -'Vr9  eaanot   occupy  oar  smm 
with  such  a  list  us  you  require,  with  directions  for  their  oulture.  We  rsadUf 
^  J      •     *     J    ru  •       X    -^  J       Ji  -•  n  4.     «i     rrive  informaUon  relative  to  any  parUcularptontOT  subject,  but  for  g«MW 

o  do,  instead  of  being  twisted  and  layerer    i   o all  unnatural  I  Sirections  you  had  better  buy  **  In-door  OardenlBg,''  ^"^hieh jrooeM  hsffl 
iii;if-iri/>»»  arxH  <i\xapG>f  >    ^.  F  *  ttw  by  post  if  yon  '^elose  twenty  postage  stamps  with  yofur  ometloa. 


JOnSNAL  OF  HOBTICnLXUBE .  AND  COTTAaE  aABDBKEB. 


SowiH  HnBioEoci  Caubluu  Snn   (IJm).— Tba  b«i>Biilnjr  M 

AnnMl*  B  lood  Uem  (or  id*Ibi  It ;  nBd  to  ■  iludr  pUcs,  udsr  k  Mt-iUu 
or  Eind-lKtit  oat  of  doon,  th*  »«t  plHs, 
SiiDLoni  PuiiB  ( W.  S.  O.).— Good  borda  llovm,  but  not  mpiilar 

V-nxaarrmt  nor  Flowiuufs  (A  aubtcriitr  af  Soni  rMrii.— The  jiro. 
tublo  usK  or  tilt  tn«  sat  flimrlnf  la  ton  isTni  Drnnlnc.  tsd  tba  w*ll. 
ItMnKontoff.    Ts  bloom  freelT  it  do 

trirt  'l^'' '""" ' 

lii|>-hmTOk,™"m»jtt^lnmeVonng'S«>li"imdtbV»'iu(to^^ 
iDiTMrorhiolt  nolIDiimBehifatd«lbTtliaDdjibboiiilst(bniicli«.  We 
bate  It  ■gdnit  t,  inll,  wUoh  it  ain>r>  eoniplatelr,  and  ■>  bmhe 


admllled  fnelTto  Ibe  onod.  eod  nererillov  the  ilimta  to  become  e 
but  itDp  In  Angnet  Ihuee  vbleb  rtdw  Mm  nunput.  pRbapi  badi  i 
'ormed,  end  rhe  tree  blootn,  end  pTodoa  ite  benlH  tnelj.    We  bs 

■a  at  tbe  ppper  pert  onder  an^  cireninatAiKn.  Pertupi  Lt  won 
nomr«d  more  prefurlT  bad  U  not  btm  praned. 

DwiaoTiBO  Iseacre'Wrti).— taiir«llea»ee  will  deelrof  itmo  Ui 
aphii,  tbrlpi,  red  iplder.  and  maalr  bag.  Tbe  •>;  we  ate  tbem  l>  I 
thpin  wlib  n  nallet.  and  apread  theia  on  the  Boor  or  under  tbs  pi 
Btagei  In  ihe  cnnlnir.  ibntUnrt  up  tbe  bonH.  The  leira  are  rrn 
(be  iDornEnir  and  Iba  ^lante  arrlDtrd-  Ofu  boibel  ot  bmieed  lean 
quantity  requlrsd  [or  a  four-Ilf  bt  pic    Unleu  Laurel  leniea  an  i 


of  Aifantnll.  I  •latvl  noK  dletlneilT  that  mj  rimarlu  applied  to  Aepuk- 
*u  ETDwa  DD  tbe  FraBeta  aralam  tn  Xntlani,  and  that  I  Bent  d«tiblad  Kr. 

WatuD'eiUlementaatoIha  Aepminiof  L-Herant.    I  admit  L'iI«raDlt 

deeida  whether  tber  prefer  Ih*  dellMta  or  the  fuU-flaToorad.  Barond 
proTinf  tlut  L'Hdiault  la  a  iscceMful  Aepaiifiu  irower.  and  rerl^la* 
Mr.  Walaoa'i  aaeount  of  It.  the  tsu  beadi  unt  fou  to  no  way  to  proia  aj 

iTileai  of  L^taiill  in  Entland.  wbleh  If  It  be  at  at)  like  that  I  haTa  itowb 


francq  i«  '  delloEOTiaijr  tesider,'  bat 
ime  iTntem  in  England,  where  the 
yjUU.f  ooiqn 


oiiKbt  to 


nr.  and  □> 


Tera'i  "Hinlatore  FruitOaiden,"  end  la  our  oolnmae. 

teffreuca  to  the  patented  heated  proc«H, 
OLoiai  CI   Diioi  RoBi  !.■**■■  Blotchiu  (Jf,  ^.)--The  lea.ee  eaot 

LjTgcd,  and  mildew  bae  twiv  the  reeoit.   ayrlDge  the  tree  freelj  in  (ha 

iQlchlng  wllh  itTT  rich  and  freib  uanure.  and  beware  of  applying  inanun 
liar  In  too  powartal  doiti.    Leuen  Ihe  molcbbig  o[  abarpVdung;  or. 


.    Thia.  applied  with  a  bmsb,  '111 


Dnded  by  a  bkgh  muiet  taoi- 


iled  Willi  caterplUaii,  *blc 


InLTnu  (P-n-).--! 


only  good  It  «n  do  la  lo  pnienl  enporatlon  horn  Iba  inrrica.  and  kEov  thr  ym  caa  obtain  oiemr  or  tboea  matariali,  and  alsi  plenry  of  laboor. 
soil  more  uoirormlymolit.  On  tbe  other  band  it  prereaU  tha  inn  nam  .  apitiboold  bsfrt™  T  feel  In  height  .1  back,  end  trom  S  feet  in  ba 
i..,i[.„  .1..  i.„.j 1  .V.  .1.  t erlng  the  loU.    Remore  II  aniirel       ^—  "  -  "- ■""- ''" °'-"' 


olntihe  eolloiera  (ew  Inchee  d»ap, boliK*  aadaaplra*  U  lejnn. . 

.    Liquid  majiore  in<iy  be  glren  with  adTantage  dnrlng  tba  growth  tr  to  give  Iwih  bott 

Inea— that  is  when  tbe  Orapee  are  well  act,  andoOBe  or  twkaa-waek  opan  chamber,  or 

ling  to  theweiihFr.    If  tba  tlaaaan  la  w  lurid*  hordarllmar bp  I  *e.     The  bed,  b 

twice  a-week.  bat  Deitr.  whetbar  Iba  border  be  laaU*  or  ouMde.  of  tbe  depth  w 

:hera  iaa  nteeedtr  for  it,  which  tbo  oond''' '  "■-' — ■ — ' -■■ — ■■ - 

II  would  be  better  ap 


tban  thai  of  tba  aoll.    There  li  eTenibltag  to  tta  tam  ipiplytag  It  loa  I  ceonoEaleal  mode  would  bo  lo  bolld  with  tingle  brtoh  on  bod,  wl 
Wrong;   It  fhonld,  tberelora,  be  applied  weak,  and  ant  aftar  Ibo  Grapn  |  Inch  plar*  aTarr  1  <n  i  feet,  anil  to  make  tho  lower  part  of  the  • 


■athFF  after  the  Orapee  Her,  and  ageln  ■ 

uillj  >ie  inlBclent  for  urdlnary  oatalde 


lining,  again 


■nd  make  a  Hoe  back  in 


glFcii.  end  tben  it  i>  nFcenarTta  dllnta  Iba  llqnld  mon  thin  when  I'iteii  '  biita' atmonharlo  lamperatnra  wllboul  ^viag 

ita  treqaoiitly,  and  wbere  Ihe  eoU  la  leea  fnlly  oocapied  with  leou.    W.      Ihit " ' •— "-• " 

camjon  yo-L  agalntt  uiing  llqnid  manure  tooofian  and  tooetrong.  Jadgmcnr     trol, 

mutt  tell  when  lo  glTc  It,  and  eare  la  needful  got  to  giie  It  too  iti 

M«wiiE«T.i.iHE)iuw  Connjer  (X.  A.  O,  of  Gl—Tbe  main 
proilda  perfect  drainage,  either  hfpladng  Btoae*  or  plecea  of  t.~_  ,.,.„»  ,      ,    . 
the  beds,  and  to  rain  tba  bada  abon  the  lorronndldi  layel.    Therdoweli     "II  anawar  th*  pnrpota 'i 
in  a  compoat  fomied  of  Innea  col  1  laehM  thick  rrom  *  paaton  where  tht>  '  "on"  naetr,  howarer,  ba  ( 
Boil  u  light  and  aindy,  aad  laM  iB  a  heap  for  twelTa  nwslha,  Inratd  onr 
twice,  and  chopped  preUy  «na.    Tatbi**-hwth*  of  thia  malarial  add  one. 
fourth  ihaipiandiand  IT  tbe  lOMi  la  deflciaBtlBTCfaIablem*tl«raBa-ioarf~ 
moraornill.railrdlrtrmonld.    UaearabriBntbemanuehaald  haTc  aeaai 
ailDitiOD,  and  thongh  eapabit  ol  eadatlBg  droaght  batlH  tlun  tba  majarli 


mmplf telj  under  eon- 


Unhigt.    Wkai*  fanaanttaig  malarial  waa  k. 

bad  might  be  healed  by  tbe  lerraanllng  niaten.ll  bel^g  placed  In 
■       ■ -'--.flttlng  doablodoora  at  backand  front.    11 


wer*  to  pot  and  gi 


eirly  In  October. 
Ophteif  Robe  o 
aod  good  Rote  b 


IT  only,  or  In  May, 
.  ihanlC,  ti 


doting  diT  weather  wllh  water  only,  eyrlnglng  the  head  frequently  In  the 
craoing  or  hot  daye.  RemoTe  tbe  malehing  or  point  it  In,  and  koep  the 
tarfece  about  lb e  plant  rreqneollTniT[ed,bat  aotao  deep  at  to  dlitarb  tba 


load  ot  lermentlng  matetUl 
>hnt  in  directly  below  the  plinta  will  do  more  than  Hie  timta  tbeqaautity 
9taced  at  a  lining  round  tbe  bed,  ai  the  moet  of  tl>e  lining  goee  to  tbe  henellt 
oflhe  ontildraln>»phera,  nnlw  the  llolng  It  ilteir  ce»red.la.  WItb 
ibBndaaea  of  matarUl  and  laboar,  doag  and  ItsTie  utf  do  wbaM'U  b*t 
■atar,  or  ane*,  or  itoya*  can  do,  Tba  chlat  adTtntage  of  yoop  plgeM 
tulca  halaw  vlU  b^  that  Ibeoolainn  and  anrlebinggaiia  from  tba AlalDf 


tulca  helaw  1^  be,  that  Ibeoolainn  and  anrlebinggaiia  from  tballalDn 
■ill  pate  beneath  tha  bed,  and  If  Iha  boilom  ia  a  llule  npan,  tiu  roeta  wDl 
reoein  thebeneSl.    Tba  gnat  point  i*  Id  acenra  enough  ol  lop  heat  wltb- 

mt  too  mooh  boaom  heat,  and  ta  bo  able  u>  regulate  Ihe  drynaeaorBaototar* 
jf  Iha  top  beat  at  will.  A  nlae-lnab  wall  would  bs  eabUiBtial,  We  that  I 
;abli>h  "A  Manual  of  Pine-colturo,"  in  a  tliott  time. 

iteh  In  aeeoBd  leaf,  and  trantolantad  Ibu  day.  May  IHh),  bloom  thia  yetir, 
tiat^le  in  Aogottjieal  T  ■■    The  plan  It  will  be  hardly  atroog  enough,  hot 


StTTUia  A  Boiua  lE-lidaU 
L  boiler,  hnt  If  you  "'  tif*  fro.. 

•HI  do  If  Ihe  water  ihonld  Iroable  yo 
lipe  thonld  riec  lo  the  aitiema  end 
.ir-plpe  there.  We  btTa,  bowefcr,  h 
>]lwa[aTOur  a  Blight  tiM. 


w-plpa  in  tbe  bouBO.    Mncl 
am  on  ihc  lorel,  and  do 


eilend.   Sooegappllcatlonaof  m 


I  eickly  I  it  woold,  hat  h*  woold  tall  you  he  vi 
1  gftTe  in  KeoHl  Srttn  OemHerj. 


uU  ipeek  Imm  bit 


lOUXSAIi  OF  HOHTICULTUEE   ASB   COTTAQE   QABDEIT£R. 


7MV»-9iiimr  PiUTTUro  IJf.  C,  ilTmaaH).— In  <oniB  iRiall  btoi 

a  grovp  »a  joani  coatajomir  lom*  HTODUHm  lir^  bedi,  ft  woatd  li 
pnHBOia  ■  QioDotononi  i«bOiai««a;  uid  thonfEb  bloflla  noC»  nt  atqIb.  I 
igilBt  rrsH.  TCI  vB  'ODid  hin  that  ani  othar  ooloaig  lor  edttnii 
tbu  lun-  ihtm  ill  or  odb  colour.  If  hb  eigri  u  all  we  urtilDlr 
^*B  all  tCiH  VTOupB.  Yon  BBBiD  to  DDd^rBtand  the  Tnatt«r  «o  well 
[ivlDg  fxpUdt  direetloDB.  ft  will  bo  mo 


dwBUcail 

tod-THBts  _ 
ip  In  i,  10.  nd 


IB  It  oonld  sully  tie  k< 


r  DDP«ita  piitli 


Bdgingtilni 

tbto  IhB  LobBlli 

■T8ty=' 


b£|i1iii4.  M,  ma  6,  11.    Wb  wonlil  make  the  pmlni  oppoUte,  u  12,  U,  md  to  th"  Borftw.    Onh  It  OBbmlMd  pui  thmogh  hana*  nnHKawaa,  min»- 

tS,  Jd  BonlnuB  it  with  7, 11.  6, 1»,  »«.   Srd.  Wo  mnid  noi  have  .ho  fonr  U"?  (™lT  .fm-ud..    Then  «  no  anoh  thing  ii.n™'-'™'!*"!";- 

itf  Surf  the  otnttB  elnqip  IlUlllid  wllh  ye!Iow  CslcBoUri,.  b..  «llli  Ih.  i  it  «  only  ■  w™  for  oonMBlliig  l«noi.n»  of  how  an  otri^bM  m  k 

SSt'i"h°^?o'n"i/'woTHl«BMoUlVto^Bl^BM"b«rv^^  I  °T«"°o-"F««.'Ts'V'r.'.-We;SLI'?w!Si^'1ta4Sl^ 

...       ...       t.*.  .  ™.  .„..    —         »-.«     ..        ■  .        .  ,.»  nn  .),— l,Pt«rlac«rU««albo.UnBat»;»,0«It^B 


METEOaOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  in  the  Suburbs  of  London  for  the  Week  endinit  May  aOth. 
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OTercaati  TeryODBi  Una;  cool  at nljiU. 

Slight  diUa,  donwly  eloaded;  Teiy  ««!  ^If"  fr-*^ 

ClDudyai^anBi  aliihtnin;  OYoreut at n<|U. 
Very  Sne  thraoghooti  dry  alri  oool  at  nlfht. 
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POTJLTRT,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHBOHIGLR 


THE   WOODBHIDGE    POUITBY    EXHIBITIO?*^. 

TaAT  the  show  jngt  concladed  haa  been  bj  far  the  most 
saoceBsfal  of  any  held  by  this  Society  admits  of  no  qneation, 
tea,  independently  of  lie  decided  anperiority  of  the  birds 
exhibited  aa  a  whole  in  classes,  or  indiriduolly,  the  entries 
themaelves  show  on  addition  of  fift;  pens  beyond  the  aggre- 

Kte  of  last  year.  This  favonrable  result  ia  entirely  attri- 
table  to  the  haimonious  manner  in  irhich  every  member  of 
tile  Woodbridge Committee  personally  iaterestB  himself  in  the 
sncceaa  of  the  undertaking,  even  aa  thong-h  the  reBolts  were 
■Itogetber  ettributabie  to  his  individual  eiertiona  alone.  By 
the  Kindness  of  Major  Long  the  Abbey  Gronnde  have  been 
always  placed  at  tbo  service  of  the  Society,  and  these  grounds 
oontain  specimens  of  the  hoTse-chestnat  of  a  growth  but 
rarely  met  with,  one  especially  (now  in  full  blosaom)  being 
fully  40  yards  in  diameter,  and  of  equal  height— a  tree 
which  appeared  to  excite  the  admiration  of  every  visitor. 
To  those  sightseers,  also,  who  last  week  paid  Woodbridge  a 
Tioit,  a  stroll  to  the  Seckford  Almshouses  situate  within  a 
(tone's  throw  of  the  Poultry  Show  failed  not  to  be  most 
interesting,  as  being  one  of  tlie  most  commodious  and 
extensive  range  of  buildings  in  the  kingdom  devoted  to 
a  charitablo  purpose.  The  whole  have  been  erected  without 
any  restriction  as  to  outlay,  and  the  accommodation 
throughout  admits  not  of  improvement.  To  the  aged  poor, 
perhaps,  a  greater  boon  could  not  have  been  afforded,  for 
not  only  is  a  happy  home  in  their  declining-  years  placed 
within  reach,  but  a  email  and  exceedingly  well-fitted  church 
is  provided  for  tbeir  accommodation.  It  ia  replete  with 
every  convenience,  and  daily  services  are  regularly  con- 
ducted, the  galleries  only  being  open  to  the  pubhc  generally. 
J]  walking,  through  the  graveyard  attached  the  ages  of  those 
nterred  spoke  st^ngly  that  such  a  charity  was  no  mean 
■cqoiaition  to  any  locality,  and  tended  to  longevity.  The 
.wo  eldest  inscriptions  were  each  ninety-one,  the  youngest 
^tj-t«o,  whilst  the  ordinary  age  would  he  about  aighty- 
'vea.    A"  additional  interest  was  given  tothe  scene  by  tha 


and  by  the  hindness  of  our  guide,  we  ware  introduced  to 
a  neat  containing  several  young  ones,  to  wbidi  tlw  mothw 
bird  was  so  anxiously  devoted  t£tt  she  actually  eontdnuad  hai 
maternal  duties  (although  three  faces  waie  gnung  upon  hsr 
for  several  minutes,  within  the  distanoe  of  only  a  iMn|ile  of 
feet),  without  the  slightest  emotion  oroonoets  wfaaiever,  im 
did  tiie  male  bird  sing  with  less  energy  on  aceoont  of  oai 
intrusion.  It  is  evident  thatknown  BM>uri(ygiveatltM«Unb 
such  confidence,  and  thas  adds  a  peculiar  ohwrn  tothe  wbok 
neighbourhood.  Many  of  the  plants  an  of  oioeediBs 
beauty,  and  the  grounds  of  the  chari^  ore  pattioiilariy  weS 
kept. 

But  to  return  to  the  ahow-field.  The  poultry  ws»  exhi- 
bited under  two  extensive  teats,  and  the  furtangement  of  Su> 
pens  was  very  good.  Oamt  fowls  headed  the  pcU»wAiadalc, 
Mr.  Ptetcher,  of  Stoneclough,  near  Mamcheiter,  taldng  botii 
cupa,  the  one  with  a  splenoUd  pen  of  Black  Beds,  the  SMcod 
cup  with  a  pen  of  Bed  Piles.  The  competition  was  eapital, 
and  the  difficulty  of  winning,  of  couno,  proportiMiate. 
Dwtingi  yieze  generallygood,but  undoubtedly  open  to  nnoh 
improvement  in  respect  to  condition.  The  Cochint  were  one 
of  the  principal  features  of  the  show,  and  her*  Csptwn 
Heaton,  of  Manchester,  took  both  the  principal jpremiumt 
with  birds  of  great  merit,  a  group  of  light  Silver  dimuunoBI 
taking  the  cap,  and  his  wel^known  Bufb  the  secomd  plaofti 
Besides  these,  there  were  exhibited  inoh  White  and  Pap' 
tridge-coloured  Cochins  as  could  easily  have  seoored  pBMt, 
had  classes  been  allotted  to  them  respectively.  The^— "«> 
class  was  a  very  good  one,  and  the  class  fbr  Dark  Brukmu 
one  of  the  best  we  have  seen  for  years.  The  Light  Bnhfflft 
class  was  not  nearly  so  good.  The  Hamimrgk  claMSS  *«• 
not  eqnal  to  those  met  with  in  the  northern  oooutwi  of 
EnglaLd,  but  much  better  than  those  of  the  Wtadbridg* 
Show  in  previous  years.  The  Extra  Variety  olaaawM  onaoC 
the  best  in  the  show,  and  embraced  ell  the  most  papular  KtA 
unique  breeds.  Qam*  Bantamt  amitexed  strong^  and  ti 
good  quality. 

The  Ayleabnry  Duckt  and  Qette  were  nnaaually  i^ood.  od 
but  for  the  mishap  of  death  to  a  Duck  during  tntBiit,  tot  it 
bad  been  evidently  dead  for  hours,  all  tha  prise«  would  hsM 
gone  to  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Ayleabuir. 

The  "Emo  fowls"  in  the  sdliog  daw  wow  a  daaM 
"Tity,  and  drew  miudi  pnUio  r" — "— 


Miqr  «*.  UCk  ] 


JOrCXlL  OF  IIORTICCILTCTBE  A'TI  COTTACE  GAHT^ESPER. 


4.-^ 


The  IWi^v  were  E^penor  q[)eeimeDB»«id  thePft^Miuwese 


«« 


QFADKUPEDAL  CHICKENS. 

It  may  be  JBterertiag  and  amnamgtotlie  nmdaa  of 
Jonrnml "  to  know  tint  I  posaen  a  diirkea.  mote  tluui  a 
week  old,  haTing  four  lege.  It  is  in  perfect  health,  eats  ad 
sleepe  weD,  and  can  atuid  eomfortabfy  on  tvo  of  its  knnL 
hat  whsB  it  attempts  to  walk  is  apparentlj  at  a  loas  to  find 
ose  £or  more  than  two  legs,  and  the  other  two  impeding  its 
morements*  the  diiek  is  quite  a  fixtore. 

Although  I  have  hied  and  been  amongst  fowls  Cor  aevenl 
yeanlnerer  saw  a  similar  freak  of  natme  in  ponltxy.  It  k 
a  matter  of  gieat  doabt  whether  a  doafale-yolked  egg  ever 
prodaees  two  chickens,  or  even  one.  I  have  tried  aeven^ 
bat  they  always  tnmed  oat  addled  at  the  expiration  of  the 
twenl^-one  days.  Is  it  possible  that  the  chK^en  in  qnea- 
tion  is  the  produce  of  a  doable-yolkedegg,  placed  in  the  nest 
onobaerred  when  the  hen  was  sat  ? 

I  am  toM  by  a  poehiy-fareeder  of  some  years  standing 
that  he  cnce  had  a  chicken  with  two  legs  of  its  own  and 
two  daek*8  legs,  and  a  dock's  tail  in  addition.  This  enor- 
mity did  not  lire  long,  probably  from  being  nnable  to  make 
ap  its  mind  as  to  whether  it  was  a  darkling  or  a  chicken. 
My  qoadrnped  is  doing  wdl,  and  I  hope  to  amose  the 
pooltry-lovin?  public  by  its  production  at  one  of  oar  sum- 
mer shows. — Chaxticlmxel 


and  then  blow  the  contents  out,  andwhca  fiDed  paste  pajp« 
ov-er  the  hole.    One  taste  of  the  mustsid  cfeets 
The  eompetltion  was  thxocghoat  greatly  in  advance  of    (AiraZ  AmericnL) 

last  year,  in  feet,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  appended  prise-list, 

exhibiten  at  Woedbddge  sent  birds  from  places  as  distant 

as  l[anefaester,Daxfington  and  even  Dublin.    With  so  much 

pnblic  support,  a  ooopie  of  energetic  bands,  and  weather 

the  most  fisvouiable  thst  could  be  imagined,  we  cannot  but 

oongratolate  the  committee    on  the  increasicg  snocess  of 

their  show,  nor  do  we  doubt  but  that  a  syghSy  improved 

pcise-sdftedale  (as  now  coctemplated)  will  faring  still  "  more 

grist  to  the  mill "  on  future  occasions. 

Gams  (B!aek-fercuted  and  oe^er  Bed*}.— Cip^  J.  F!cceh«r.  Stacedoagli. 
Swwd  sad  Tkird,  S.  M anhevv  Su)««ark«t,  SoflSolk.  C^casccded,  CipUta 
r.  WcChcnC,  LoddingUk!:,  XorUiueptOBshire. 

Gaxe  rw^te  and  Kles,  Blicss  asd  Brafsr-vinjred  .— C^.  J.  F!etefc«r, 
SucTCksafk.  S««oe(L  Rer.  F.  Waskm.  Kelwdoo.  Tttrd.  J.  J.  BaatI], 
Grea:  Br«K>r,  E&sex.    OoKswniMd,  6.  Matiluv*,  Sio«a&rk«c,  ScMaSk. 

Cams  CDoekwinc*  and  other  Gnjn  and  Bhwa).— Fir*:  ud  Third.  S 
Matthev.  6;ovKark«t.    Secoai,  £.  GoodvTB,  Woodbridf?. 

I>OKX»s«  ColovTricrWlkiU}.— Flnt,J.  Froa:,PArLu=.  Siiffy.k.  S«eoiidt 
J.  E.  Fow;ct,  Af>^-ry  Third.  H.  Liajr^.xM*,  Neeitaa  Mirkct,  Snflolk- 
HtfhiT  Coxaesie^  W.  Srwiu  Dehaefa,  Saffoik. 

Cocv:3i.CancA  (Act  rarietrV — Cbd  and  SeccDd,  C^jtaia  HeafeMi,  Lmrcr 
BrDUft:s>n,  N*ii«b«nR.  Third.  F.  W.  Rasi,HueiBf*  BnS^.  HifbijCMB- 
=*r:de*i.  F.  W.  Z::rtor»t,  Dotirybrcw*.  Dab  in  White'  ;  E-  Usfvood,  Nead- 
basMirke:    EuS).    Cozsccdcii.  J.  K.  Fovkr.  Arles^-crr. 

Spas»5«.— Cup.  Cxytiin  Hea'or.  Lover  Brvsebtoc,  Vace!ie5ter.  S«eaiid, 
?.  Crwi.  Forest  Hil:.  Third.  E.  Wright,  HoUovar  B(*4i  Huily  Com- 
xecfed,  J.  K.  Fovler.  A?!e*bar7.  Coaxccded.  Xra.  Px'.tiaKC,  Mald^e, 
Em*x  :  J.  H.  CaC  CazOe  lLtrke%  Lomioc. 

B&AHXA  PooTLA  (Darkt.-Cu;.  H.  Lmt.  H^bdn  Bnitt,  Toffhahire. 
Seonul.  W.  L.  Barc'ar.  Lcjtcc.  L<R:doc  Hifhlr  Cosaerdei*.  J.  Hlaton, 
Hictoc.  Bear  Baih :  W.  HirrmrH^  BacQ?.  sear  Jiaaehnter.  Cootmeadtd, 
B.  W.  Alks,  Weodbnd^:  R.  H.  Boyle.  DcbliB:  J.  K.  Fovler.  AjScrtwy. 

BaAHVA  PooTSA  (li^!::>.— Fx»t,  J.  Pare^  Cbertter.  Seconi.  F.  Crook, 
F«re«t  H;:;.  Hi*l:>  Cc--=:«cc*(i,  J.  Pirc*.  Co-3:skezds>£.  W.  SnoB, 
I>ebieb.  ScffMk. 

HAM5ra«a  cGo:dec-«:uic^f<d'.— F^rat,  A.  K.  Wooi,  Eeslal.  Sceoad, 
BiT  T.  L.  Fe  '.cmra,  A£r,  Norrolt. 

HAvsraaa  (GoCdec-p^rciU^i  — Flra:,  H.  C.-o»Ict,  Brooaife-.i,  HaUfAX. 
Seccr  -..  W  ?.  W-^^  St.-^tairkf:.  Soff  Ik. 

IL&xarasK  '^i'.Ttr-triri.ec..— F:n«,  B*t,  T.  L  Fdioveff.  Aelet  Xorfttt. 
S'tcDi.  W.  L.  B«.'eb.r.  Ltfjtdc.  Locd-on.  fiif  hlj  C«B3iee:lel,  A.  IL  Woud, 

Bauzzx^b  f?:!Tc-.;^-:c;::<-i  .— Firrt,  T.  J.  Saltxarrt.  Chelxsfcrd,  Ei»?x. 
Secor.-i,  Rer,  T.  L-  Ttl  owe*. 

A»T  V4a:irr.— Fri't,  L.  P^rsca,  L7m7<aoe  iLa  T.i-ebt}.  Seetod, 
J  P-r«.  Ch-»r:*«T.  7).  :  i.  J.  B.  Pn>«,  D.'  icc^oa  jSilkie*..  ili^b'iy  Coa- 
a:«n<if'l.  J  llinxr,  P  r.:c«r,  rir  Bath  (M*!aT«>:  F\  EJ^octcii,  Lebtom, 
SrfoUk  ■  XrrriiaciT 

M-jTs  .     C^=ar«:-fi.  E.  P-:kjtfd,  I^nrieh  (Cteve  Ccar  :  J.  GObert. 
Ip»v»f  *  (Crf»e  C<nr  . 

Baxtax*  Ganx  .  —  Fint.  G.  Vu:ilr.f.  Sprinffie! ',  Kcses.  Seccod, 
J.  Wi^jirv  ^^  wrrtrxet,  S-rf  :1k-  El^blT  CoanteBdfd,  P..  G^sdwyc,  Wood- 
tridxe.    Ccna-.mdw*.  G.  Mai:=.-jic. 

BA^TTAVf  Adj  TATlctT  .^r;rst.  G.  Itazainr,  SprxfS^Id.  Eaicx  (GaU- 
iaen!  <el«-.|ri;T;.  Secocd.  J.  Ca'  T^rford.  Woodbrld^  (Sebright/.  C^im- 
»ccd<d.  !!;»«  M.  Xe«»c=.  TsssSilL  ScCoIk. 

Scur^c  Cla«.<.— F-rv:.    J.  Wrifrht,    Woodbridfe  (Eeic%     gee— I,  E. 

^i*"'l^G«M.'=H;,h:?am^5-.  I'T-  ilSr^JS;  i  »««»  Foi.  wMrt  ftaiy  .pptOTing  of  the  plan  r«c<»m»>d«d 
(«kire  F&z:ix«.  Erosr  Ecdi.'    CMnmcEdtd,  s.  A>xaBd«r,  Woodhriife  !  bj  me,  admitted  that  m  the  course  of  his  practice  instanees 

!  of  this  character  had  occurred.  I  have,  therefore,  recent^ 
adopted  the  plan  of  confining  the  bees  of  the  remored  hire 
untfl  after  dark  in  the  erening  of  the  daj  on  which  the 
operation  is  effected,  and  find  that  this  precaution  effectual^ 
mitigates  the  eril  complained  of.  As  iree  rentilation  daring 
their  imprisonment  is  abeolutelT  essential,  the  best  mode  of 
confining  the  bees  is  bj  tjing  the  hire  up  in  a  pieee  of 
cheese-doth  and  suspending  it  in  a  cool  dark  cellar.  Am 
bees  are  extremdj  impatient  of  confinement  at  this  seaaon, 
it  is  best  to  place  the  hire  in  its  new  position  and  giro  them 
their  liberty  the  same  erening,  merehr  deferring  it  until  it 
is  too  dark  for  any  to  take  wicg. 
Those  more  adranced  apiarians  who  hare  adopted 


AETIFICIAL  SWABMS. 

So  many  inquiries  reach  me  regarding  the  best  mode  of 
making  artificial  swarms,  that  it  is  pretty  eriieat  that  the 
adrantages  of  this  process  are  beg^ning  to  be  generally 
appreciated,  and  that  bee-keepers  are  more  and  more  un- 
willing to  submit  to  the  anxiety  and  uncertainty,  to  saj 
nothing  of  that  hope  deferred  which  maketh  the  heart  s^, 
so  frequently  attendant  upon  natural  swarming. 
Those  bee-keepers  who  hare  not  adTanced  beyond  the  use 

^ ^    of  ordinary  straw  hires,  or  boxes  destitute  of  either  bars  or 

t^  ,.xie,  Le«d«:  J.  kT  Mcn^ey.  Woxi^nffe^Pbeuan: !  frames,  cancot  do  better  than  follow  the  instructions  given 

by  me  in  Xo.  161  of  the  new  series  of  "  our  Journal,"  by  the 
adoption  of  which  artificial  swarming  may  be  effected  with 
ease  and  certainty.  It  may,  howerer,  be  remembered  that 
"  PHiu9crs/*  in  answer  to  whose  inquiry  these  instmetioins 
were  given,  objected  that  the  removed  hive  might  suffer  too 
great  a  shock  from  the  desertion  of  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  of  its  adc&t  population,  and  that  my  friend  Mr.  S. 


). 


(Wh:!«   l>:zi..v£   :  G.   Xarsirfr  ( Brw»-breaftcd  Bed  Gaaw  Baataat); 
W.  G   I  »--.*•  *r.  Wc-.,itr:Jc*  (>:>«  Polacd.*;. 
GxKt  Ccx.— Prje,  E.  Petn::,  Colchester.     Cosmesdled,  S.  XaUhew, 

rs?aK:>:-   C  .-ctl— Priie.  W.  G.    Biimhrer,  IToodbrid^    ComaacBded, 
J.  Froft.  PAriun:.  Sstfclk. 

Bi«T  Cora    Anr  TmreTrt.—Priaa.  J.  Para,  Chertaej  (Light  B: 
Co«n:«::4e«i.  J.  Wpjctt,  Woodbndce. 

Baxtav  C'^k  —  Pnae.  G.  MaaslBc,  fiprimtUiM,  Baaes  (Blaak 
Red        H:(rb  T  G-xciiti,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Ajkabcrr. 
Proat  PirbarcSTX^vk. 

Prt/e.  O.  E  I'-eatwe:.. 

Prcx*  -IThi;  jy.Viivy.— First,  J.  JL  Fowler.  Arksbarr. 
J.  F.  Wi«r.  Woo-lhT.d«e.     JSmvb.— Fin^  J.  K.  Fowler.     Seeo^  J.  f 

GVF5E.— r:r«.  J.  K.  Fowlar.    SeoMd.  W.  L.  Baie£aT  <Teak:«ae). 


5.— 6  v^^.— Prize  and  Extn  Priac.  S.  Matthew.  JDarMiy.— 


e'^gI^ Ti^^edto^'SS^a*'""***^  **""^  ''*  ^  '^'■^*  *"^  !  "^^-^o™^  ^i^^  »n^  •«  deairous  either  ot  piqpaptiiy 

Pioio!«V*  iar  T^r^etTt  — Fim  acd  Secowd.  S.  E.  IL  Boyda.  AAhy-^e-la.  '-  I^g^rians  or  rapidly  multiplying  their  sto^s,  wifl  find  it 

/.czet   fCarr.crs   ard  o«;ti.     Higihiy  Ooaatsded.  J.   w.  FosMwy.  ,  very  advantageous  to  make  use  of  what  have  been  styled 

Woodbr.dpe  fCATTiert  ;  k*t.  f.  Waiaa^KciTedn  {B!we  Owj») :  E.  E,  M.  =  "nucleus  boxes,"  and  Start  a  number  of  "nuclei,''  or  small 

2?«1  i^^^L  RoS^'i^^TS^'  T^-SS:?:  ^^lim.    artificial  swarms,  in  them.    Theee  nucleus  boxes  should  be 
J.  w.  PcTxatrey  .  Po«:er»'.  '  of  such  a  size  as  to  accommodate  four  combs  on  the  bars  or 

.-u^h.T  CoxKAdcd,  J.  Caahan,  Btttoa,  Saflbik  (IT— lajaa  '  frames  in  osdimoy  use  in  the  apiary,  and  should  be  fitted 

-MM    ^^       -,  ^     '        ^  -mym      .n,  ^         «        ,  •  ^^  ^^'°^  *»^  CTown-boards.    It  will  be  found  adviaaUe  to 

^  Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Edoi  Cottage,  Sparkbrook,  near  [  screw  the  latter  to  the  box.  whilst  for  the  convenienee  of 
Birmingham,  ofieiated  as  the  Aibitiator.  .  freq[uent  examination  the  crown-boards  may  be  looae^  laid 

on  without  fefl^^mHig  of  any  kind.  A  "dudiess**  siate, 
12  inches  by  24indieB,  forms  a^e^  and  effective  protection 
Hsm  KATno  Eggs. — Hens  may  be  cored  of  eating  their  from  rain  snd  sun,  whiOst  its  weight  keeps  the  erowB4KMud 
eggs,  by  blowing  out  the  ooBtents  of  an  egg,  and  filfing  it 
with  mustard,  made  into  a  paste.    Make  a^Zle  in  each  end 


doae  and  pveienti  its  bcdngrea£l^didodged  bj  M^ 
In  Older  to  stodc  a  nndeus  boK  a  Strang  stodc  in  a  bar  or 
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tnuQe-biTe  nliould  be  looked  over  until  the  Que«n  be  dia- 
covered  oit  uaeof  the  comba.  This  being  carenillj  Bet  aside 
and  reraaiaing  nndistiU'bed,  one  of  ue  otHei  combs  is 
selected  containing  brood  in  all  itagaa  &om  the  egg  to  the 
Benled  nymph,  and  tljia  with  the  adhering  beea  maat  tie 
placed  in  the  nuclena  box  into  which  the  beea  irom  two 
other  comba  of  the  same  hive  should  be  brushed  with  a 
feather,  and  a  spare  comb  having  been  pUoed  on  either 
side  of  the  brood-cotnb  the  whole  must  be  shut  up,  and 
(ventilation  having  been  duly  cared  for),  conveyed  to  a 
daj-k  and  cool  place  nntil  after  suneet,  when  it  should  be 
pnt  in  ite  place  in  the  apiary,  and  the  bees  set  at  liberty. 

If  the  otject  be  to  Lignrisnise  an  apiary  the  vacancy  in 
the  parent  etook  shoald  be  filled  np  with  a  brood-comb  from 
a  black  colony,  and  if  this  can  be  done,  the  abstraction  of 
beee  will  (as  etat«d  in  reply  to  tny  esteemed  correspondent 
"  W.  L."},  scarcely  be  missed,  and  may  be  repeated  almost 
ad  iniinttum  about  every  other  day ;  but  every  comb  of  black 
brood  should  be  marked  with  the  day  of  the  month  on  which 
it  is  inserted,  and  not  employed  for  breeding  Ligurian 
queens  nntil  say  twelve  days  alterwitrds.  If  brood-comba 
ore  unattainable,  of  the  ol^'ect  be  not  to  multiply  Lisarians, 
the  place  of  the  one  absi^ted  shuidd  be  occupied  by  an 
emp^  worker-comb,  which  will  be  rapidly  filled  with  eggs ; 
but  if  no  worker-comb  be  attainable  the  remaining  combs 
must  be  brought  together  and  the  vacancy  left  on  one  side. 

Towards  the  aft^oon  of  the  day  following,  the  newly- 
formed  nuclens  should  be  examined,  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining whether  it  posseiaee  sufficient  bees  to  raise  a  queen 
and  hatch  the  brood.  At  least  both  sides  of  the  brood- 
comb  shonld  be  well  covered  with  bees,  and  if  such  is  not  i 
the  case,  another  comb  most  be  lifted  out  of  the  parent 
hive,  and  the  absence  of  the  qneen  having  been  insnred  by 
first  ascertaining  her  presence  on  a  different  comb,  the  ad- 
hering bees  should  be  brushed  into  the  nucleus.  Host  of 
the  adult  bees  will  speedily  desert  the  new  for  their  old 
habitation,  but  enough  young  ones  that  have  never  taken  ' 
wing  must  perforce  remain  to  constitute  an  important,  and  ■ 
probably  a  sufficient,  addition  to  the  population  of  the  jnve-  j 
nile  colony.  Boyal  cells  will  soon  be  started,  and  on  the 
ninth  or  tenth  day  all  but  two  of  these  may  be  removed  i 
to  assist  in  forming  other  nuclei,  which  will  therel^  gain  a  | 
great  advantage  in  point  of  time.  They  should  be  cut  out 
with  a  triangular  bit  of  comb  attached  (apex  downwards), 
and  inserted  in  a  similarly-shaped  hole  cut  in  another  brood- 
oomb,  whiUt  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
bruising  or  chilling  the  royal  embryos. 

Four^en  days  from  the  formation  of  the  nuclens  is 
the  average  time  occupied  in  rearing  a  queen,  whose  first 
business  is  to  destroy  such  of  her  royal  titers  as  are  yet 
in  embryo,  and  fourteen  days  more  generally  elapse  before 
she  begins  egg-laying.  These  periods  vary,  of  course,  with 
the  state  of  the  weather  and  other  circumstances,  and  I 
have  even  known  a  queen  hatched  so  late  as  the  twentieth 
day,  but  that  which  I  have  stated  is  the  time  usually  occu- 
pied. If  all  go  well,  the  population  will  by  this  time  have 
considerably  increased  by  the  hatching  out  of  ^  the  brood, 
and  as  soon  as  eggs  are  liud  another  ripe  brood-comb  should 
be  added.  In  a  few  days  a  fresh  accession  of  numbers  will 
take  place  from  this  souj^ce,  when  the  colony  may  be  shiilad 
into  a  hive  of  the  ordinary  size,  when  by  the  judicious  addition 
of  another  btood-comb  or  two  and  a  few  empty  combs,  aided 
by  the  breeding  powers  of  the  juvenile  matron,  it  may  be 
rapidly  built  up  into  a  strong  stock. 

By  repeating  this  operation  as  often  as  the  number  of 
hives  in  the  apiary  will  admit  without  unduly  weakening 
the  stocks  themselves,  and  taking  care  at  the  same  time  to 
atilise  all  superfluous  royal  cells,  a  more  rapid  rate  of  in- 
crease may  be  attained  than  by  any  other  method  known 
to— A  DiTONSHiKa  Beb-egepbb. 


three  were  manaced  upon  the  storifying  system,  and  tkiN 
devoted  to  the  formation  of  swarms.  Two  of  the  •ttrifled 
hives  sent  out  swarms,  which  were,  however,  promptly 
returned,  and  royal  cells  excised  to  prevent  a  leooad  ime. 
These  hives  therefore  were  practically  prevented  bom 
swarming.    The  third  hive  did  not  attempt  to  swarm. 

The  three  together  yielded  over  100  lbs.  of  very  port 
honey  in  supers,  bnt  the  stock  hives  were  left  in  a  very  im- 
poverished condition  and  reqaired  liberal  feeding  to  enable 
them  to  stand  the  winter. 

All  the  prime  swarms  from  the  three  hives  devoted  to 
swarming  did  very  well,  and  from  two  of  the  stocks  seotmd 
swarms  were  also  artificially  raised.  The  prime  swumt  id 
every  case  sent  ont  maiden  swarms,  which  were  retarasd 
after  the  royid  calls  had  been  excised-  All  the  prime  sworau 
and  the  parent  hives  were  very  heavy  in  the  autumn,  and 
required  no  feeding ;  although  in  the  aatnron  10  lbs.  of  fine 
honey  was  abetracted  from  one  of  the  atocka,  and  neot^  as 
much  from  one  of  tie  swarms.  From  another  of  the  swarms 
I  removed  more  than  10  lbs.  of  honey  in  the  spring,  still 
leaving  the  bees  an  ample  supply  tor  their  own  con- 
sumption.  The  swarms  and  stocks  from  which  theyissuad 
(with  one  exception),  proved  much  more  populous  in  tte 
spring  than  the  stocks  which  hod  been  storified, — J.  E.  B., 
^0  Iverhampton. 

KAETH  CLOSETS. 
That  the  public  owe  a  debt  of  gratitade  to  the  Bev.  H. 
Moule  cannot  be  disputed,  and,  therefbre,  it  mky  seem  un- 
gracious to  say  anything  in  dispEUOgement  of  his  patented 
earth  closets ;  but  having  bad  one  in  use  for  soole  time,  truth 
compels  me  to  state,  that  altbongh  well  suppliAdwith  earth, 
both  fine  and  dry,  the  machinery  has  often  nfosed  to  act. 
On  one  occasion  a  small  pieoe  of  wood  had  fot  among  the 
earth.  On  other  occasions  no  cause  was  kno*n.  It  appears 
to  me  that  if  the  earth  were  simply  ponred  ont  from  a  jog, 
and  the  doset  constructed  without  any  madlinery  whatever, 
the  result  would  be  more  satisfactory,  and  the  ooustruction 
cheaper.  Uy  on^  regret  is,  that  ttiis  aumeation  may 
lessen  the  pecuniary  advantages,  which  m^  Eurly  be  con- 
sidered due  to  Mr.  Houle  foi  his  valuable  diaoovery. — Q.  6. 


RESULTS  OF  STORIFYING. 
Tova  esteemed  correspondent  Mr.  Bevan  Fox  seems  to 
have  miannderstood  my  communication  in  No.  200  of  yonr 
Journal,  detailing  my  apiarian  proceedings  last  summer ;  as 
be  appears  to  have  the  impresBiou  that  the  storified  hives 
yielded  an  average  of  36  lbs.  each,  and  also  furnished  mo 
lith  Bwarma.  It  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  the  article 
r-Jer  ■■'  *'   "-t.  out  o'  -iii  stocks  kept  *^   ■■"rh  *'^'  wiitet 


Tai  Bh  as  a  Fsysiciam.— In  Maiktatsft,  I>Ower  Fna- 
conia,  Bavaria,  in  the  autumn  of  1864,  a  b«e  ia  dadored  to 
have  become  an  M.D.  1  Its  owner,  who  waa  deaf,  was  stnng 
by  it  in  the  eye-lid  near  the  temple.  Ha  applied  earth  and 
water  to  the  wound  without  effect,  bnt  at  laat  fell  soond 
asleep.  When  he  awoke  the  chuich  (dock  atraek.  He 
listened  with  surprise  and  counted  the  stokes.  All  right'. 
The  clock  stmck,  and  the  bee-sting  had  grivan  him  back  his 
hearing,  which  he  had  lost  two  yean  prvTionalf  from  the 
effects  of  a  severe  cold. — (fiejwuburp  Ouistfe.) 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Fowu  DnouiEUD  (Jn  Aiiiaiiiir).—Lai  o(  appall i  and  dsik  cuata 
4nBotiDBMsntpanleiilmlo  cssblc  u  to  nooaB^  ■  Taaudr,  lor  tlup 
HUT  be  uDHd  bf  ow-fMdlnc.  or  OTfuIe  iHiaiw,  Olvg  ma  ■  taU>- 
BEAonrnl  of  caiWr  oU.  ftbandui»  of  ffT«en  load,  and  as  hard  0»n.  Tbsv 
■n  proUbtv  too  tU. 

Abdk«  (Jaka  CbKiim).— ir  TOO  bicUhs  to  u  ■  latta,  la  ■  lUBpsi 
■DTilopo,  va  will  dlr«t  lod  fornrd  II  to  "  A  Baahawtblra  ■■■  kiwM." 

FOUL  Bedod  ( r.  T.  £auritAi>i).— Ths  ptaai  of  eaak  sppaui  is  bt 
latHtadwItb  Tlnlsit  foul  brood,  if  tbaitoM  b*  panlosL  tk*  nadaaf 
cBniMOomNidedbTKr.  WomburT.laHo.  lU  «t  ow  H*wlMlea,ai|M 
bg  Hied.  If  wHk  we  ihoold  Ull  tliB  bao,  ind  mak*  tka  matt  wa  gaaUd 
tbe  onKnta  at  the  Un,  koeplnr  tho  whM*  ool  a(  Um  nmA  at  oahtc  beei- 

DiOKi  KiLLiKo  (A  ladf  ga-tMy).— TTia  namtvBlntanUm  twHr 

'p,.""r?  N.'^"fHw!"^''.  .  Knwutoa-un  (^)^  Manl 

KDok-bai.    Tha  laMtraaUBa  a(  a 

If  ■  iiiiMd  (nn-aadlkU 

bMB  (Mm  an  (MDUTbna 


7  Is  tba  I 


but  th«  prob*Wlltr  K 

Dot  Alto^lhet  preTfiDUd,  by  tht 
tpeiilTof  llweaionT. 
Skill  DAO»t  {if.  S. 
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PROPAGATIOX  OF  THE   FIG. 


propa^tcd 

by  grafting, 

budding,  layering,  suctera, 

cuttings,  and  eyes.     From 

_jf'      J     ^   seed  there  is  a  faint  chance  of 

■i  '^'^  *'      I*""  sorts,  but  tbo  fruit,  from 

'  "bi.  '-     its  very  nature,  seems    to   be 

y^  scarcely  susceptible  of  improve. 

ment  by  cross-breeding.     The 

seed  sliould  be  taken  from  the 

pulp  when  the  fruit  is  fully  ripe, 

washed,    dried,    put    &way    in 

paper  until  spring,  when  it  may 

be   sown   in   sandy   loam,  just 

covering  the  seeda,  and  piling- 

ing  in  a  hotbed  of  75".     When 

the    seedlings    are  sufficiently 

large  to  handle  pot-oQ*  singly 

in  32'Sized  pots,  and  keep  them 


n. 


until  autumn,  ahifl- 
ing  them,  Hiowerer.  into  2i-Bieed 
potA  ID  June,  and  keeping  them 
well  watered  during  the  sum- 
mer. In  fntnro  Reasons  thev 
should  be  kept  pot-hound,  and 
cloaely  stopped  to  five  joints,  or 
if  there  be  room  on  the  garden 
walls  they  may  be  planted  on 
the  south  aspect'  only,  and  they 
will  grow  lite  Willows.  It  is  a 
pity  to  take  up  much  apace  with 
them,  for  they  will  not  produce  fruit  in  leas  than  three 
years  if  grown  io  pots  m  a  vinery;  and  I  never  could 
induce  them  to  ripen  fruit  on  walls  in  leas  than  six, 
though  very  closely  stopped  and  root-pruned.  The 
readiest  way  of  inducing  thera  to  fruit  ia  to  insert  eyes, 
R.*  in  budding  It  ises,  in  an  old  tree  on  the  trellis  at  the 
back  of  a  vinery,  in  the  July  of  the  same  season  as  that 
in  which  they  are  raised.  In  this  way  they  will  occa- 
sionally fruit  in  the  second  year,  but  more  generally  in 
the  third.  Cuttings  may  likewise  be  taken  and  grafted 
on  an  old  plant  just  when  it  begins  to  grow,  the  scions 
being  dormant  or  their  vegetntion  not  so  forward  as 
that  of  the  stock.  Where  there  is  no  old  plant  on  which 
to  graft  or  bud,  I  have  worked  on  year-old  trees  from 
eyes,  discarding  the  seedlings  when  the  grafts  or  buds 
bad  taken.  It  is  astonishing  what  an  infiuence  the  stock 
Las  on  the  graft  or  bud,  either  soon  arriving  at  a  fruiting 
state.  I  have  raised  Figs  from  seed,  but  have  only  had 
two  worth  their  room,  and  one  I  have  discarded,  having 
another  whichi  consider  an  acqaisition,  it  being  a  Wbite 
Ischia  in  part  and  in  port  a  Brown  Turkey.  One  remove 
fnrther  and  it  will  be  a  White  Ischia  with  the  chorac- 

No.  ]!>.— Vol.  Tm,  Riir  %aim. 


teristics  of  the  Brown  Turkey.  Beyond  the  deairability 
of  obtaining  new  kinds  there  is  no  advantage  in  raising 
from  seed. 

By  grafting  and  budding,  an  old-established  tree  may 
be  given  a  new  head  in  a  short  time.  Tongue -grafting 
ia  the  best  mode  when  the  shoots  of  the  stock  are  little 
thicker  than  the  graft ;  cleft  and  crown-grafting  are 
better  when  the  branches  of  the  stock  arc  thick.  Beyond 
changing  an  undesirable  for  a  better  variety  wiUiout 
losmg  time  there  is  no  advantage  in  grafting  ana  budding, 
for  every  shoot  will  make  a  cutting,  and  every  bud  a 
plant  1  half  a  dozen  plants  msy  be  obtained  from  buds 
to  one  from  grafting,  and  instead  of  one  plant  from  a 
cutting  half  a  dozen  may  be  had  from  eyes. 

Pig  trees  may  also  be  raised  from  suckers,  but  these 
are  not  so  good  as  layers,  for  suckers  receive  a  great 
check  when  detached,  and  are  apt  to  throw  up  socters 
after  they  become  plants.  They  should  be  taken  off  in 
autumn  with  roots  attached,  and  cither  potted  or  planted 
at  once  in  the  places  where  ihey  are  to  remain,  or  planted 
a  foot  apart  by  a  south  wall  to  gain  strength,  cutting 
them  down  to  three  eyes  in  the  spring  if  they  are  to  be 
trained  to  a  wall  or  trellis,  and  not  stopping  them  if 
standards  are  desired. 

For  layering  select  the  ihorteat-jointed  wood ;  aroid 
that  which  is  long-jointed.  The  operation  ia  best  done 
in  pots,  bending  the  shoot  over  the  pot,  pegging  it  down 
in  the  centre,  and  fastening  the  point  of  the  shoot  to  an 
upright  atake.  An  incision  is  nnt  necessary,  lbou(;b  one 
may  be  made  at  the  upper  aide  of  the  shoot,  and  imme- 
diately below  a  joint.  With  a  knife  remove  aU  the 
eyes  that  would  be  buried  in  the  soil,  and  mb  out  all 
others  up  to  9  inches  or  1  foot  for  dwarf  atandarda. 
stopping  or  pinching  out  the  leader  three  joints  above 
the  disbudded  part,  leaving  five,  however,  if  the  wood  is 
short- iointed.  If  the  plant  ia  intended  for  a  trellis  or 
wall,  leave  three  joints  or  cut  down  to  that,  and  if  for  a 
standard  of  any  height,  disbud  to  the  required  height, 
not  itopping  the  leader  until  from  three  to  five  joints 
above  the  required  height.  In  pegging  tie  shoot  down 
into  the  soil  be  careful  not  (o  orenk  it,  and  the  "ame 
careful  attention  ia  needed  in  tying  (he  shoot  upright. 
If  the  weather  is  dry  and  the  operation  performed  out  of 
doors,  water  copiously.  The  soil  should,  of  course,  be 
kept  moist  under  glass.  If  layering  ia  done  in  spring 
the  layers  will  he  well  rooted  by  autumn,  and  anoold 
then  be  detached,  potted  if  intended  to  be  grown  in  that 
way,  and  wintered  in  a  cool  house  or  shed  ;  or  if  required 
for  planting  against  walla  or  treUisea  this  may  bo  done 
at  once. 

Cuttings  a  foot  long,  taken  ofl'  with  a  little  heel  >f  the 
old  wood,  may  be  potted  singly  in  32-sized  pota  with  the 
heel  close  on  the  drainage,  ana  then  headed  down  so  aa 
to  leave  but  oup  or  two  joints  above  the  soil,  picking  ont 
the  eyes  at  the  base  of  the  cutting  so  far  as  it  is  inserted 
in  the  soil.  Such  cuttings  placed  in  a  hotbed  and  dnly 
wat«red  will  grow,  and  when  rooted  may  be  removed  to 
»  vinery.  The  beat  time  to  put  them  in  is  spring,  just 
before  they  begin  to  grow,  though  they  may  be  tJien  at 
Ho.— — ^~ 
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ftny  time  after  the  leaves  fall,  and  be  kept  with  the  ends  in 
8oU  until  wanted  for  grafts,  cuttinj^s,  or  eyes.  The  pULnt« 
from  cuttings  may  be  planted  out  of  doors  in  Julj',  previously 
hardening  them  off  a  little ;  or  they  may  be  planted  under 
glass  or  kept  in  pots,  shifting  them  in  July  into  24*8,  ami 
again,  when  the  leaves  change,  into  eip^ht-inch  pots  for  fruit- 
ing another  season  in  pots  in  unheated  houses,  or  for  forcing. 

The  best  system  of  propagation  is  by  eyes.  Those  are 
xnftde  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  Vino  eyes,  and  are 
inser'el  upright  in  48-8izod  pots  in  sandy  loam,  and  with 
the  upper  end  of  the  eye  buried  half  an  inch  in  the  soil. 
They  should  be  placed  with  the  eye  in  the  sume  position  as 
when  it  was  attached  to  the  plant.  If  laid  flat  the  slioot 
will  not  come  erect  from  the  eye,  but  take  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, and  an  undesirable  twist  or  turn  is  thus  given,  if  a 
straight  stem  is  wished.  If  the  pots  are  watered  and  placed 
in  a  mild  bottom  heat  of  from  75"  to  So*',  a  top  heat  of  (»() ' 
or  65*^*  from  fire  heat,  and  the  soil  ki^pt  moist, the  shoots  will 
soon  appear  and  roots  will  quickly  form.  Keep  the  soil 
moist,  and  besMes  maintainin;^  a  moist  atmosphere  spriiiklt3 
them  overhead  twice  daily,  morning  and  evening.  Wlu'ii  the 
plants  are  well  rooted  remove  them  to  a  viutTv  or  any  lioiise 
with  a  little  artificial  heat,  which  is  necos^iiry  to  obtain 
plants  quickly  of  a  size  for  l>c:iiing,  but  any  li<mso  nill  do, 
though  the  plHnts  will  not  be  so  soon  fib  for  producing  fruit, 
and  they  should  have  the  warmest  part  of  cool  houses.  They 
may  also  be  planted  out  against  south  walls  in  Juno  after 
hardening  them. 

If  dwarf  trees  are  wanted,  with  the  finger  and  thumb 
pinch  out  the  point  immediately  above  the  fifth  loaf,  and 
side  shoots  will  be  emitted  ;  disbud  to  three  on  the  upper- 
most, leavini;  one  on  each  side  and  a  leader.  When  these 
have  made  five  leaves  pinch  out  the  ends,  and  wo  have 
three  shoots  on  each,  all  the  rest  being  rubbed  off.  and 
we  have  the  foundation  of  a  tree  to  be  trained  fan-fa«hion. 
If  a  tree  on  a  stem  9  inches  or  1  foot  high  is  the  object  in 
view  leave  the  leader  alone  and  disbud  all  shoots  that 
come  along  the  stem,  and  if  a  standard  with  a  longer  st*im 
bo  desired  disbud  all  the  side  shoots  up  to  the  required 
height,  and  pinch  out  the  leader  three  joint. s  above  the  part 
disbudded.  If  fruit  show  rub  it  olF  at  on(  e,  and  wh'?n  the 
shoots  come,  whether  it  be  the  same  year  as  the  plant  is* 
propagated  or  afterwards,  au<l  they  have  a  tendoiwy  to 
gprow  ererit,  tie  them  down  to  make  horizontal  growth  and 
a  good-shaped  head,  stopping  them  at  tlie  fifth  leaf.  Dis>>ud 
the  shoots  where  they  como  too  close  together,  stopping 
them  again  when  they  have  made  five  joints  or  leave;:,  bub 
do  not  stop  the  midsummer  shoots,  and  only  the  first  shoots 
should  be  stopped. 

In  the  above  manner  dwarf  and  standard  Fig  trees  for 
walls  and  troUist  s  can  be  hud  in  a  short  time  for  growing  in 
cool  houses  (those  not  artificially  heatixl),  for  walls,  anil  for 
forcing,  and  a  few  hints  on  their  culture  will  shortly  bo 
given. — G.  Abdky. 


NAMING  EHODODEXDRONS. 

Various  articles  have  appeared  in  this  Journal  as  to  the 
soil  and  culture  desirable  for  the  Khododoadron,  but 
I  have  for  a  long  time  expected  to  see  in  your  columns 
some  remarks  on  anotlier  part  of  the  subject — the  nomen- 
clature of  a  plant  that  has  risen,  and  justly  so,  into  such 
high  repute.  The  Rose  has  long  and  properly  been  staled 
th«5  Queen  of  Flowers,  the  Khododen<lron  is  with  as  much 
lustice  entitled  to  be  styled  the  King  of  Flowering  Shrubs. 
The  increase  of  now  varieties  is  now  very  considerable,  from 
the  number  of  persons  who  have  turned  tlieir  attention  to  the 
subject  of  hybridisinjr,  and  the  facility  with  wliioh  seedlings 
are  raised.  We  have  yearly  accessions  of  new  sorts  to  tlie 
numbers  alrea^ly  under  cultivation,  and  should  matters  go 
on  as  at  present,  in  regard  to  nomenclature,  we  mujst 
shortly  get  into  great  confusion  unless  the  names  cf  the 
Tsisers  be  given  with  the  adopted  name  of  the  variety. 

What  has  led  me  to  notice  this  is  that  I  have  had  expe- 
rience of  what  is  herostated.  I  cultivate  upwards  of  200  choice 
named  varieties,  and  in  making  my  collection  I  purchased 
from  a  respectable  nurseryman  a  plant  of  Prince  Albert,  and 
%  duplicate  of  what  should  have  been  the  same  from  another 
^iioiir    vogpeotable  pp'-tv    hut   they  "re  tofoiiy    ^i^^ereBt 


sorts.  From  another  vendor  I  obtained  a  plant  of  Leviiihu  j 
this  I  expected  to  be  a  fine  white,  tinged  rose,  but  it  tQRn 
out  to  be  a  plain  red.  In  both  cases  I  complained,  but  hj 
both  parties  whom  I  blamed  for  sending  me  what  wm  ik^ 
the  variety  wanted.  I  was  told  there  were  two  Tarietiei^f 
that  name,  and  1  believe  both  the  sellers  might  be  perfwlb 
honest.  As  an  instance,  three  or  four  years  ago  I  ezhibitei 
at  the  Uoxbarghshire  Society's  Show,  in  April,  a  8eediB| 
which  had  a  first-class  certificate  and  was  that  day  aamea 
Mirabilis.  In  May  succeeding  one  of  the  Bagshot  nnxserj- 
men,  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Standish,  exhibited  a  seedling  at 
one  of  the  London  shows,  and  named  it  Mirabilis.  Tlua  I 
only  knew  by  reading  the  report  of  the  show.  I  didnoUcf 
course,  alter  the  name  I  had  given,  but  added  Deaasi  toit^ 
which  would  prevent  any  one  purchasing  from  thinking  he 
was  having  what  wps  not  the  variety  intended  in  both  CiMi. 

What  I  should  think  is  now  absolutely  necessary  is,  that 
all  new  sorts  should  have  the  raiser's  name  succeeding  the 
name  of  the  variety,  as  in  the  case  of  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks, 
Carnations,  &c.  Nurserymen  in  printing  their  catalogoei 
should  aim  a*:  thi-?,  and  give  the  raiser's  name  or  the  person 
sending  the  varieties  out,  so  far  as  known,  but  I  have  seen 
no  attempt  at  this,  except  iu  one  instance,  that  of  Mr.  Veitch, 
of  Chelsea,  iu  advertising  the  seedlings  raised  by  bis  late 
father. 

I  raise  thousands  of  hybrids  and  have  a  few  good  varieties 
amongst  them,  but  I  should  feel  annoyed  at  sending  them  oat 
with  names  which,  unknown  to  me,  were  adopted  by  others. 
Give  the  raiser's  name,  and  then  the  public  know  what  they 
buy,  and  raisers  are  free  of  all  blame  for  what  they  sell,  if 
these  suggestions  are  acted  on.  It  is  only  what  the  pabhc 
are  entitled  to. — W.  Deans,  Jedburgh,  N,B, 


310YAL  HORTTCULTCJIl.iL  SOCIETY. 

In  accordance  with  the  Minute  of  Council  of  the  16th 
May,  18{;5.  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  met  the  Council 
on  M«»uday.  May  22nd,  when  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  carried — viz.. 

Proposed  by  Dr.  Hogg,  seconded  by  Mr.  Moore,  and 
unanimously  carried  : 

"That  in  fature,  for  the  year  18GG,  Special  and  Great 
Shows,  at  present  held  on  Saturdays,  shall  be  held  on  some 
other  day  of  tlie  week." 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Lee,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wm,  Panl,  and 
unanimously  carried  : 

"Tiiat  this  Meeting  recommend  that  the  Fruit  and  Floral 
Committees  on  Tue3<lays,  should  meet  at  II  o'elook,  and 
thr  plants  he  removed  not  earlier  than  5  o*clook  P.X.,  and 
that  exhibitors  are  earnestly  requested  to  send  all  objects 
for  exhibition  before  half-past  10  o'clock,  ajc.'* 


VINIC  ClTLTIJllE-STOPPIXG  THE   SHOOTS. 

I  HAVR  a  Vine  spur-pruned  showing  fruit  on  nearly  every 
shoot.  Should  these  shoots  bo  stopped,  leaving  one  joiDt 
between  tiie  bunch  and  where  nipped  off?  and  when  tlie 
laterals  break  at  the  bottom  of  the  leafstalks  after  the  abofe 
stopping,  should  they  be  taken  dean  off,  or  shonld  I  attov 
one  joint,  a  li»af,  &c.,  to  remain?  If  the  Vine  ia  Tery  vigor- 
ous, and  say  four  years  old,  and  bears  on  every  shooti  wul  it 
be  likely,  when  cut  back  on  the  spnr-praain^  system  aeit 
season,  to  produce  fruit  again  on  each  shoot  P — ^A.  B. 

[  As  th(*  question  you  have  asked  is  one  of  great  inpflttaaoe 
to  many  amateurs  just  at  this  time,  I  shall  enter  more  folly 
into  details  than  I  otherwise  would  have  done.  la  doing  so 
I  shall  describe  the  operation  of  stopping  cur  pinnhing  the 
Vine,  and  add  a  few  instructions  for  its  maaagement  aftes- 
wards,  in  a  plain  and  intelligible  manner,  so  that  those  not 
acquainted  with  the  management  of  the  Vina  may  be  ahle 
to  cultivate  it  successfully  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

In  the  first  place,  I  shall  suppose  yonr  Vinea  to  hsfe 
arrived  at  that  stage  of  growth  when  they  would  reondn 
stopping.  The  proper  time  to  do  this  is  when  the  uoot 
has  maHe  throe  joints  above  the  Iraaoh,  then  puuili  oat  Ae 
uppermost  joint,  leaving  two  jointa  between  &a  top  of  Iht 
shoot  and  the  bnnch.  The  roaaoti  of  my  advooatliig  kwte 
the  shoot  till  it  has  made  thzM  Joimto  above  tte  fruit  JcW 


Hay  90,  IMS.  ] 
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IB,  because  the  young  leaf  on  the  second  joint  is  very  fire- 
qnently  injured  if  the  point  of  the  shoot  is  pinched  out  as 
Boon  as  the  second  joint  is  made ;  but  if  left  a  few^  hours 
longer  the  point  of  the  shoot  can  bo  pinched  out  without 
doing  any  injury  to  the  leaf  on  ^  'le  second  joint.  The  two 
first  leaves  that  are  formed  ab'>r^^  the  fruit  joint  must  not 
on  any  pretence  whatever  suff  •.•  any  injury  by  mutilation 
or  otherwise,  as  they  are  the  main  lungs  through  which  the 
Vine  receives  its  atmospheric  food,  which  is  immediately 
oonveyed  to  the  bunch.  In  a  few  days  after  the  first  stop- 
ping, the  shoots  will  throw  out  laterals  or  side  shoots,  these 
should  be  stopped  at  the  first  joinl.  By  this  time  the 
Gr^es,  if  all  go  on  well,  will  be  in  flower.  If  the  weather 
is  favourable  give  all  the  air  you  can  to  disperse  the  pollen. 
If  it  is  too  cold  to  {^ive  air  you  must  create  a  current  arti- 
ficially ;  the  best  mode  of  doing  this  is  to  use  a  thin  piece  of 
board  about  2  feet  long,  and  a  foot  or  IS  inches  wide,  and 
by  waving  this  to  and  fro  the  pollen  ia  easily  scattered 
about.  In  giving  air  always  avoid  direct  currents,  unless 
tiie  air  outside  is  very  mild,  and  the  wind  not  too  high. 
Always  open  your  front  and  back  lights  alternately.  If  they 
are  opened  opposite  each  other  n  sharp  current  of  air  passes 
through  the  house,  which  often  rusts  the  young  Grapes,  and 
gives  them  a  severe  check,  from  which  they  do  not  soon 
recover  ;  in  fact,  this  often  disfi^rures  thorn  for  the  season. 

Thinning  the  Fruit. — This  is  a  delicate  operation,  and 
should  be  performed  with  groat  care.  In  the  first  place  see 
that  your  scissors  ar»?  sharp  at  the  point.  Secondly.  Be 
careful  not  to  rub  tho  berries  with  the  scissors,  the  points  of 
which  should  not  be  wider  apart  than  is  necessary  for  taking 
hold  of  the  fruit-stalk.  Commence  the  operation  of  thinning 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  fairly  set ;  the  berries  that  ought  to 
be  cut  out  ar3  every  day  impoverishing  those  that  should 
remain.  In  thinning  the  bunch  endeavour  to  carry  in  your 
mind's  eye  the  size  the  berries  will  bo  when  ripe,  and  thin 
accordingly.  L<*ave  the  berries  all  over  the  bunch  regularly 
distributed,  so  that  the  bunch  when  ripe  will  be  filled  out, 
having  no  open  spaces,  but  every  berry  in  its  proper  place. 
With  a  little  practice  and  pi-oper  attention  this  may  be  done 
at  the  first  thinning:  in  fact,  there  ought  to  be  but  one 
thinning.  Aft  t  the  operation  of  thinning  is  finished,  and 
the  young  Grapes  are  about  the  size  of  Peas,  all  the  lateral 
shoots  that  are  made  above  and  below  the  fruit  joint  should 
be  pinched  out.  so  that  the  whole  force  of  tho  Vine  may  be 
directed  towards  the  Iruit.  Tho  Vines  should  not  be 
syringed  after  the  bunches  are  formed.  Proper  directions 
for  this  will  be  given  in  some  future  paper  on  pruning  and 
starting  the  Vine  into  growth.  The  syringe  must  only  be 
used  for  si^rinkling  the  floors  and  stems.  After  the  Vine 
has  set  its  fruit,  the  next  operation  will  be 

Shoitlderinj  (he  Bunches. — This  is  done  by  fastening  small 
strips  of  matting  to  the  shoulders  of  the  bunches,  and  draw- 
ing them  slightly  away  from  the  main  part  of  the  bunch, 
and  fastening  the  other  end  of  the  strip  of  matting  to  the 
trellis  or  any  convenient  spur  of  the  Vine,  this  allows  the 
air  to  circulate  freely  through  the  bunch,  and  if  this  opera- 
tion is  performed  judiciously,  the  shape  of  the  bunch  will 
be  improvovi,  it  also  acts  as  a  support,  especially  when  the 
bunch  is  lanje.  From  the  time  of  thinning  the  Grapes  till 
they  begin  to  form  their  stones  or  seeds,  the  temperature  of 
the  house  should  never  be  lower  than  60'  by  night,  and 
from  70°  to  75°  by  day.  If  tho  temperature  rise  to  80'  or 
90®  with  the  sun,  it  will  do  no  harm,  providing  there  be 
plenty  of  air  on  at  the  time.  Shut  the  house  up  about  2  or 
3  P.M.,  in  bright  weather,  earlier  if  it  is  dull  and  cold.  Pay 
great  attention  to  giving  air,  and  shutting  it  off;  for  in- 
stance, if  the  sky  become  cloudy  suddenly,  partly  shut  up 
the  house,  and  if  the  sun  come  out  again  soon  afterwards 
open  the  lights  as  soon  as  possible.  Fine  Grapes  cannot 
be  grown  unless  proper  attention  is  paid  to  this  pai*ticular 
and  most  essential  part  of  the  work  connected  with  Gr44>e- 

growing. — J.  Wiu^.] 

(To  be  ooaUaaed.) 


VEGETABLE  YABIATIONS. 

"  T.  G.  H.*'  sent  yon,  a  short  time  since,  an  extract  from 
tlie  *' Naturalist,"  on  a  "curious  effect  of  grafting."  whioh 
has  since  been  iUnstrated  by  "  £.  S."  A  very  cnrions  case 
in  point  came  nnd«r  my  notice  last  summer. 


In  the  garden  of  a  friend  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bathj 
are  two  Laburnum  trees,  the  pink  variety,  with  short  fnU 
racemes.  In  both  of  these  trees  were  sundry  branches  of 
pure  yellow  blossoms,  and  all  over  the  trees  were  bunches 
of  blossom  containing  one  long  yellow  raceme  in  the  midst 
of  short  pink  racemes,  and  viee  versa. 

But  the  strangest  fact  remains.  High  up  amongst  the 
branches  were  tufts  of  quite  a  different  Broom-like  plant 
with  pink  blossoms.  They  were  too  high  for  me  to  ascertain 
the  genus  and  species  to  which  they  I^longed,  but  they  ap- 
peared of  a  more  prickly  character  than  any  Broom  with 
which  I  am  acquainted. 

The  trees  were  old  ones,  and  my  friends  were  unable  to 
throw  any  light  on  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
grafted  or  budded,  it  having  been  done  by  a  foim^r  in- 
habitant ;  but  for  the  ten  years  they  resided  in  the  house 
the  characteristics  of  these  trees  have  been  constant. — 
Ella. 

ROTAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY'S   SHOW, 

May  2-Itii. 

The  first  great  Show  was  held  on  Wednesday  last,  and 
well  did  it  sustain  the  high  reputation  which  the  Regent's 
Park  Exhibitions  have  long  maintained  for  that  freshness 
and  brilliancy  which  nowhere  else  e^iist  in  an  equ:d  degree. 
Indeed,  it  may  safelv  be  said  that  for  extent  and  general 
eft'ect  it  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  show  at  the  same 
season.  Not  only  were  the  stove  and  j^reenhouse  plants 
most  worthily  represented,  but  there  v.*ere  gorgeous  Orchids, 
gigantic  Azaleas.  Roses  such  as  have  been  rarely  equalled, 
and  wonderful  Pelargoniums,  whilst  the  lofty  Palm  and  the 
lowly  Fern  helped  to  swell  the  train. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.— Many  good  collections 
were  shown,  but  the  plants  were  nearly  of  the  same  kinds 
as  those  which  have  appeared  at  our  exhibitions  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  and  this  constant  repetition  becomes 
wearisome.  It  is  high  time  that  other  species  should  be 
added  to  the  somewhat  limited  list  of  tliose  at  present 
grown  for  exhibition  purposes,  in  collections  of  sixteen 
Mr.  Peed  again  showed  his  fine  Allamanda  grandiflora,  a 
large  Erica  depressa,  a  fine  bushy  j>lant  of  Ixora  ^^riflSthi,  a 
fine  Chorozema,  and  two  g<>o<l  Pimeleas.  From  Mr.  White- 
bread  came  AUamandas,  Aplielexi»s.  Azaleas,  Heaths,  the 
showy  scarlet  Clerodendron  s  pi  en  a  ens,  Kondeletia  speciosa, 
and  a  good  Stephanotis ;  and  from  Messr.?.  Lee  a  fine  Aero- 
phyllum  venosuni.  a  large  bushy  Erici  depi-essa,  Ixora  ooo- 
cinea,  a  fine  Sfephanotis,  and  Aphelexis  maerantha  pur- 
pm*ea,  very  bright  in  colour.  Mr.  liaxendine  sent  a  Hoya 
Paxtoni,  a  pretty  plant,  but  froiu  the  drooping  habit  of  the 
flowers  it  does  not  show  to  advantage  unless  the  pot  be 
tilted.  Clerodendron  Thomsona?  and  Khynoospermum  jas- 
minoides  were  also  shown  in  tho  same  collection ;  but  of  the 
former  by  far  the  finest  specimen  in  tiie  show  was  that  from 
Mr.  Fraser,  though  it  was  not  lully  out,  being  in  this  re« 
spect  surpassed  by  one  from  Sir.  A.  Ingram,  in  which  the 
scarlet  corolla  formed  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the  snowy 
white  calyx.  A  uiaofnificeut  plant  of  Prostantheralasianthos, 
measuring  some  5  feet  high  by  as  much  in  diameter,  was 
also  shown  by  Mr.  Fraser,  as  well  as  good  plants  of  Ade- 
nandra  fi-agraus  and  Erica  Bergiana.  A  fine  bushy  Rhyn- 
cospcrmum  was  also  shown  by  Mr.  Ingram,  and  in  other 
collections  we  remaiked  several  good  Aphi'lexea,  AUaman- 
das, Heaths.  Combretum  purpureum,  and  Chorozemas.  In 
mixed  collections  of  flowering  and  ornamental-foliaged  plants 
Messrs.  Lee  acrain  exhibited  their  tine  AJocasia  metallica,  a 
noble  plant  of  Oilx>tium  princeps,  Theophrasta  impenalis, 
and  Oordylmo  indivisa,  very  fine,  and  the  variegated  Ana- 
nassa  sativa  which,  bearing  a  fair-sized  Pine  Apple  with 
a  variegated  crown  and  several  otfsets  from  the  base  of  the 
fruit,  had  a  remarkable  appearance ;  Mr.  Williams's  collec- 
tion comprised  Azaleas,  Heaths,  Crotons,  Colocasia  albo- 
violacea,  the  stalks  of  the  broad  foliage  having  a  violet 
tinge  with  yellowish  variegation;  the  pretty  purple  and 
white  Statice  profusa.  'and  a  beautiful  plant  of  Gleichenia 
semivestita.  From  Messrs.  A.  Henderson  came  a  fine  plant 
of  Medinilla  magnifica.  a  basket  of  the  showy  led  and  black 
Clianthus  Dampieri,  Vincas,  a  large  Caladium,  and  fine 
plants  of  Crotons,  Khopala  De  Jonghi,  and  Alocasia  ma- 
crorhiza  variegata,  the  leaves  largely  splashed  with  white. 
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Prizes. — Fop  sixteen :  first,  Mr.  Peed,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Tredwell,  Norwood;  second,  Mr.  Whitebread,  gardener  to 
fi.  Colly er,  Esq.,  Daj'tford;  third,  Mr.  Kaile,  gardener  to 
Earl  Lovelace.  For  ten  (nurserymen) :  first,  Messrs.  Lee ; 
seoond,  Mr.  Fraser ;  third,  Mr.  Rhodes ;  fourth,  Mr.  Baxen- 
dine.  For  ten  (amateurs) :  first,  Mr.  Chilman,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Smith,  Epsom  ;  second,  Mr.  Page,  gardener  to  W,  Leaf,  Esq., 
Streatham ;  third,  Mr.  A.  Ingram,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Blandy, 
Esq.,  Reading ;  fourth,  Mr.  Carson,  gardener  to  W.  R.  G. 
Farmer,  Esq.,  Cheam ;  fifth,  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  gardener  to 
Sir  F.  Goldsmidt,  Bart.,  Regent's  Park.  For  six :  first,  Mr. 
Kemp,  gardener  to  Earl  Percy,  Albury  Park ;  second,  Mr. 
J.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  J.  Phillpot,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill ; 
third,  Mr.  C.  Smith,  gardener  to  A.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Lower 
Norwood;  fourth,  Mr.  Young,  gardener  to  H.  Stone,  Esq., 
Leigh  Park.  For  fifteen  fine-foliaged  and  fiowering  plants : 
first,  Messrs.  Lee ;  second,  Mr.  Williams. 


terion.  Rosea  superba,  Trotteriana,  Ohelsoni,  Texj  fine. 
Variegata,  Mrs.  Fry,  and  Extrani.  In  the  class  for  six  Mr. 
Turner  was  first  with  plants  which,  though  not  on  thewfade 
so  large  as  those  of  Mr.  Veitch,  were  nevertheless  extra- 
ordinary specimens  of  cultivation.  They  were  Bardajuia, 
Coronata,  Arborea  purpurea.  Gem,  Illustris  Nova,  ind 
Juliana.  Good  collections  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  Fraser, 
Messrs.  Lane,  and  others.  Among  the  new  kinds  those 
which  were  finest  were  Louise  von  Baden,  large  pore  white 
and  apparently  free-fiowering.  President,  rosy  salmon,  large, 
and  very  fine  in  form  and  substance,  Kinghomi,  rosy  lilac, 
also  of  fine  form  and  great  substance,  and  Mars,  orange 
red.    The  above  were  shown  by  Mr.  Turner. 

Prizes.  —  For  eight  (nurserymen)  :  first,  Mr.  Veitd; 
second,  Mr.  Fraser;  third,  Mr.  Rhodes.  For  eight  (Ama- 
teurs):  first,  Mr.  Carson;  second,  Mr.  J.  Wheeler;  tiiird, 
Mr.  Page ;  fourth,  Mr.  Whitebread.     For  six  (nurserymen) : 


Obchids  constituted  one  of  the  grand  features  of  the  I  first,  Mr.  Turner;  second,  Mr.  Veitch;  third,  Messrs.  Lane; 


Show,  a  magnificent  bank  of  these  flowers  filling  nearly  the 
whole  of  one  side  of  the  great  tenfc.  It  would  be  almost  an 
endless  task  to  enumerate  the  species  of  which  the  nume- 
rous collections  were  composed.     Foremost  among  the  col- 


fourth  Mr.  Fraser  and  Mr.  Williams.  For  six  (amateurs): 
first,  Mr.  Penny;  second,  Mr.  Todman;  third,  Mr.  A. 
Ingram;  fourth,  Mr.  Kaile;  fifth,  Mr.  Chilman.  Prizes 
were  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Turner  for  his  new  Azaleas,  and 


lections  of  twenty  were  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Bullen.  The  to  Messrs.  Lane  for  their  collection, 
former  had  good  Phalaenopses,  includiug  Schilleriana  with  i  Roses  were  shown  in  splendid  condition,  especially  Messrs. 
eighteen  fine  fiowers,  Saccolabiums  retusum  and  curvifolium,  :  Lane's  and  Mr.  W.  Paul's,  those  from  the  former  were 
the  latter  with  ten  spikes ;  a  pan  of  Cypripedium  barbatum  I  very  full  of  bloom  and  the  fiowers  distributed  all  round  the 
superbum  some  -3  feet  across,  C.  villosum  with  half  a  dozen  j  plant.  Mndame  Villermoz,  Paul  Perras,  and  Souvenir  d*un 
blooms,   fine   Vandas,   Trichopilia  crispa  very  fine,  Lslia  I  Ami  were  very  fine,  and  among  the  others  we  remarked 


purpurata,  Cattleya  Mossise,  Dendrobium  nobile  and  Lind- 
leyanum,  and  Sobrjilia  macrantha  splendens.  Mr.  Bullen 
had  a  splendid  Dendrobium  densiflorum  upwards  of  3  feet 
across,  beanng  numerous  beautiful  spikes  of  its  orange 
bloom,  by  far  the  finest  specimen  in  the  Show;  Cypripedium 
Hookenu,  C.  barbatum  superbum  with  some  forty  blooms. 


NiphetoR,  Chenedolc,  Victor  Verdier,  and  Charles  Lawson. 
In  Mr.  W.  Paul's  collection.  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Madame 
Villermoz,  and  Senateur  Vaisse  were  also  remarkably  fine. 
Good  collections  also  came  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  and 
Mr.  Turner,  those  of  the  latter  being  in  eight-inch  pots. 
Among  them  was  a  plant  of  Alba  rosea  with  beautiful  white 


Saccolabium  guttatum  with  eight  spikes,  Vandas,  Calanthe  ■  blooms  5  inches  across ;  and  President,  likewise  fine.    Nome- 


veratrifolia,  Cattleyas,  &c.  Mr.  Page  sent,  among  others, 
Cypripedium  Stonei,  the  well-known  Dendrobium  nobile, 
and  the  large  white-and-orange-flowered  D.  formosum  gi- 
ganteum.  In  the  other  classes  Mr.  Penny  sent  Trichoi^ilia 
crispa  very  fine,  Cypripedium  caudatum  with  three  fiowers, 
the  charming  Odontoglossum  plialajnopsis,  and  good  Sacco- 
labiums ;  and  from  other  exhibitors  came  Cattleya  Ack- 
landia?,  Chysis  Limmingbi,  Cyrtopodium  punctatum,  good 
Dendrobiums,  Oncidiums,  and  Saccolabiums,  Cattleya 
Mossia?,  from  Mr.  Wilson,  with  large  flowers,  ver^'  fine  in 
colour;  and  the  new  Phalajnopsis  Liiddemanniana  from  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Robson — that  of  the  latter  with  four  good- 
sized  blooms. 


rous  boxes  of   cut  blooms  were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Paul, 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  and  Messrs.  Lane. 

Prizes. — For  ten  :  first,  Messrs.  Lane ;  second,  Mr.  W. 
Paul ;  third,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son ;  fourth,  Mr.  Francis.  For 
six  :  first,  Mr.  Tony. 

Pelargoniums  from  Mr.  Bailey  of  Shardeloea  threw  all 
others,  fine  though  these  were,  into  the  shade.  They  were 
marvellous  examples  of  what  can  be  effected  by  skilfiil  cnl- 
tivation,  being  firom  4  to  5  feet  across,  and  a  mass  of  bloom. 
The  judges  considered  that  the  first  prize  was  not  a  suffi- 
cient reward  for  such  superior  cultivation,  and  gave  a 
medium  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  JBIO.  The  finest  were 
Spotted  Gem,  Lord  Clyde,  Sanspareil,  Etna,  and  Lady  Can- 


Prizes. — For  twenty :  first,  Mr.  Baker,  gardener  to  A.  Bas-  I  ning,  the  others  being  Guillaume  Severyns,  Rose  Celeste, 


sett,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill;  second,  Mr.  Bullen,  gardener  to 
A.  Turner,  Esq.,  Leicester ;  third,  Mr.  Page ;  fourth,  Mr. 
Peed.  For  twelve :  first,  Mr.  Penny,  gardener  to  H.  Gibbs, 
Esq.,  Regent's  Park  ;  second;  Mr.  Wilson,  gardener  to 
W.  Marshall,  Esq. ;  third,  Mr.  Young,  Leigh  Park ;  fourth, 
Mr.  A.  Ingram.  For  six  (nurserymen) :  first,  Messrs.  Jack- 
son, Kingston.  For  six  (amateurs) :  fii-st,  Mr.  Wiggins, 
gardener  to  W.  Beck,  Esq.,  Isleworth ;  second,  Mr.  Wheeler, 
gardener  to  J.  Phillpot,  Esq. ;  third,  Mr.  Chilman ;  fourth, 
Mr.  Robson,  gardener  to  G.  Cooper,  Esq. 

Heaths. — Among  these  were  nice  specimens  of  the  showy 
scarlet  Westjjhalingiu,  vcntricosa  magnifica  and  ventricosa 
coccinoa  minor,  elegans,  tortula)9ora,  tricolor  flammea, 
Albertus,  bufi",  Siudryana,  denticuhita  moschata.  remark- 
able for  tho  fiowers  coming  mostly  in  fours  united  at  the 
base,  Victoria,  eximia  superba,  the  pretty  blush  white  per- 
spicua  nana,  and  many  others. 

Prizts. — For  ten  :  first,  Mr.  Rhodes;  second, Messrs.  Jack- 
son; third,  Mr.  Baxendine.  For  eight:  first,  Mr.  Peed; 
second,  Mr.  Page.  For  six:  first,  Mr.  Chilman;  second,  Mr. 
Wheeler,  gardener  to  J.  Phillpot,  Esq. ;  tliird,  Mr.  C.  Smith, 
Norwood,  and  Mr.  A.  Ingram  ;  Extra,  Mr.  Wheeler,  gar- 
dener to  Sir  F.  Goldsmidt,  Bart.,  and  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith. 

Azaleas  were  not  so  closely  trained  in  as  last  year,  when 

they  had  too  much  the  appearance  of  monster  crinolines, 

and  the  flowers  being  relieved  by  a  little  foliage,  and  not  too 

■nuch,  the  efiect  was  altogether  more  pleasing.     Mr.  Veitch's 

magnificent  plants  put  all  other  competitors  in  the  shade  in 

«»he  class  for  eight.    They  were  from  6  to  7  feet  high,  some 

"<re  7  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  the  whole  were  pro- 

"-oi-«at  with  bloom.    The  kinds  were  Gledstanesi,  Cri- 


Ariel,  The  Belle,  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell.  In  the  nursery- 
men's class  for  twelve  Mr.  Turner  had  finely-bloomed  plants 
of  Lady  Canning.  Guillaume  Severyns,  Fairest  of  the  Fair, 
Desdemona,  Lord  Clyde,  Prince  of  Prussia,  Garibaldi,  Rem- 
brandt, Pizarro,  Fair  Rosamond,  and  Butterfly.  In  Fancifli 
he  was  first  with  Lady  Craven,  Ellen  Beck,  Undine,  Mo- 
destum,  Delicatum,  and  Roi  des  Fantaisies.  Very  good  plants 
also  came  from  Messrs.  Fraser,  Bailey,  and  Wiggins.  Some 
seedlings  were  also  shown,  the  best  of  which  were  Charles 
Turner,  from  Mr.  Hoylo,  noticed  last  week.  Lady  of  Quality, 
also  from  the  same  raiser,  a  crimson  with  a  white  eye  and 
dark  top ;  Elegans,  from  Mr.  Nye,  a  pretty  crimson  with 
a  conspicuous  white  eye ;  and  Clytie,  a  light  pink  and  rose 
Fancy  from  Mr.  Turner,  to  all  of  which  first-class  certificatef 
were  awarded. 

Prizes.  —  For  twelve:  first,  Mr.  Turner;  second,  Mr. 
Fraser.  For  ten :  first,  Mr.  Bailey*;  second,  Mr.  Wiggins. 
For  six.  Fancies  (nurserymen) :  first,  Mr.  Tomer;  second, 
Mr.  Fraser.  For  four  (amateurs) :  first,  Mr.  Bailey;  aecond, 
Mr.  Weir. 

New  Plants,  &c. — Among  the  novelties  from  Mr.  Veitch 
were  Maranta  Veitchii,  with  beautifully  marked  foliage, 
Bertolonia  pubescens,  also  ¥rith  vexy  onuunenttl  foliage, 
Diefifenbachia  grandis,  tho  leafstalks  marked  with  dan 
green,  Retinospora  obtusa  nana  anrea  and  Anthuriom  cor- 
difolium,  which  have  been  noticed  on  previous  ooCMions,  and 
Peperomia  maculosa,  for  all  of  which  flzBt-cUes  certificate! 
were  awarded ;  and  second-class  ones  for  the  fonowing— w.* 
Peperomia  acuminata,  the  leaves  deep  green  wtth  a  silfeiy 
stripe  up  the  middle,  a  new  Pemviaa  Xdiantiuii,  SohiBDDUi- 
toglottis  sp.,  and  Odontoglossnm  oocdttkun,  ithkh.  hart  btflft 
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jyoed  in  previoas  reports.   Among  other  plants  from  the 
fae  firm  were  Leptopteris  superba,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
nl  of  Ferns,  with  dense  translucid  and  extremely  graceful 
>nds,  a  fine  pan  of  Anthorium  Scherzerianum,  remarkable 
r  its  curiously-formed  spathe  and  spadix  and  brilliant 
olour,  and  Dieffenbaohia  Baraquiniana,  having  the  foot- 
stalks and  midribs  of  the  leaves  ivory  white.      Messrs.  Ivery 
Again  exhibited   the   new  Ferns,    shown    at  the   Crystal 
Palace.    First-class  certificates  were  given  to  all  but  Sco- 
lopendrium  fissum-latum,  which  had  a  second-class,  a  similar 
award  bein^  made  for  Asplenium  adiantum-nigrum  microdon. 
Mr.  Bull  Ukewise  exhibited  new  plants,  a  most  extensive 
collection,  but  most  of  them  have  been  seen  before  at  Floral 
Committee  meetings  from  time  to  time.     Fh'st-class  certifi- 
cates were  given  for  Ficus  Porteana,  the  variegated  Au- 
brietia  purpurea,  Sphcerojjyne  cinnamomea,  the  beautiful 
Bertolonia  margaritacea,  Athyrium  f.  f.  Vemonise.  Retino- 
spora  leptoclada,  the  new  red-bracted  Bougainvillaja,  Cu- 
pania  undulata,  Asplenium  myriophyllurc,  Maranta  Van  den 
Heckei,  and  Calonyction  sanguineum,  for  several  of  the  new 
Aucubas,  and  for  Woodsia  polyatichoides  Veitchii.     Besides 
these  he  sent  several  plants,  such  as  Amorphophallua  ze- 
brinus,    the    variegated    Sedum   azoides   and    Privet,   &c. 
Messrs.  Jackson,  of  Kingston,  exhibited  Columnca  ery  thropa 
with  scarlet  flowers  3  inches  long,  and  a  variety  of  Cleroden- 
dron  Thomsona)  with  larger  flowers ;  and  Mr.  Thompson, 
Ipswich,  Aquilegia  coerulea,  all  of  which  had  certificates  of 
the  first  class. 

Among  miscellaneous  objects  were  a  group  of  hardy  Ferns 
from  Messrs.  Ivery,  Palms  from  Mr.  Bull,  Calceolarias  of  a 
good  strain  both  in  large  and  small  pots  from  Mr.  James  of 
Isleworth,  Pansies,  and  a  wreath  of  Bougainvilloea  from  Mr. 
Fleming  of  Cliveden,  covered  with  its  beautiful  rosy  bracts, 
the  peculiarity  of  which  was  that  it  had  been  grown  without 
bottom  heat.  The  Castle  Kennedy  Fig  was  exhibited  by 
'Mi.  Fowler,  the  gardener  at  that  place  ;  two  dishes  of  Straw- 
berries by  Mr.  Carmichael,  gardener  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales  at  Sandringham ;  and  a  basket  of  excellent  Grana- 
dillas  by  Messrs.  Mart,  of  Oxford  Street. 

The  American  plants  of  Mr.  John  Waterer  added  an 
additional  attraction  to  the  Show,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
Rhododendron  valley  will  present  a  gorgeous  spectacle.  As 
it  was,  it  constituted  a  show  of  itself,  and  one  of  no  small 
merit. 

KOYAL  HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

FLoiiAL  Decokation  FfixE,  May  21. 

The  array  of  titled  dames  and  other  notabilities,  the  fact 
of  its  being  the  Queen's  birthday,  and  the  amount  of  prizes 
offered,  were  all  insufficient  to  produce  anything  but  a  most 
wretched  display;  and  sorely  did  I  gprudge  the  two  hours 
that  it  took  me  to  reach  Kensington  from  the  Regent's 
Park,  make  my  notes,  and  return.  My  own  inclination  would 
lead  me  to  say  nothing  about  it,  for  folks  will  hardly  credit 
what  a  niiserable  failure  it  was.  The  Show,  if  such  it  can 
be  called,  was  held  in  a  corner  of  one  arcade,  which  was 
more  than  enougb  to  receive  all  the  subjects  for  competition. 
There  were  decorations  for  churches,  a  few  bouquets,  a  few 
wreaths,  and  some  flower-stands  for  tables  of  artificial  and 
natural  flowers.  "With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  I  must 
own  I  do  not  see  why  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  to 
assume  that  all  its  members  approve  of  the  system  of  church 
decorations.  There  are  many  persons  who  think  that  this 
wants  checking  rather  than  encouraging,  and  it  seems  to  be 
not  quite  correct  to  throw  the  infiuence  of  a  large  Society 
into  one  side  of  the  question.  However,  let  that  pass,  for  I 
do  not  think  the  decorations  exhibited  would  be  likely  to 
induce  any  one  to  wander  in  that  direction.  There  was  a 
motto,  "Alleluia!  The  Lord  is  risen!  Alleluia!"  formed 
of  yeUow  Everlastings  on  a  brown  ground,  which  obtained 
the  first  prize  for  Miss  Sutherland;  across  with  Lilies  of 
the  Valley,  and  a  motto  entwined  round  it ;  then  there  was 
another  cross  formed  of  Narcissus  with  green  background. 
A  third  prize  was  awarded  to  a  double  triangle,  an  ornament 
intended  for  Trinity  Sunday ;  one  was  decorated  with  Corn- 
flowers, the  second  with  red  PeUu^oniums.  Such  were  the 
church  decorations.  Then  Mr.  Lnoking  exhibited  some  pretty 
boaquets,  nearly  equal  to  wh^t  one  may  see  in  Covent 
Garden  any  day.     Th^  were,  of  ooone,  pretty;  and  the 


bridal  one.  formed  mainly  of  Orange  flowers,  double  Fri** 
mnlas.  Lilies  of  the  Valley  interspersed  with  Maiden-hair, 
was  doubly  good.  There  were  two  or  three  wreaths  with 
the  motto,  "  God  Save  the  Queen,"  the  taste  of  which  was 
not,  I  hope,  a  test  of  the  loyalty  of  the  makers,  for  they 
were  very  confused  and  ugly.  A  group  of  rice-paper  flowers 
arranged  in  one  of  Miss  March's  stands  for  the  dinner-table, 
exhibited  by  Miss  Austin,  Hector  Villa,  Wilmot  Road,  Dal- 
ston,  was  very  pretty  indeed,  but  did  not  come  within  the 
terms  of  the  Exhibition.  There  was  another  stand  of  a 
similar  character  formed  of  natural  flowers,  but  not  by  any 
means  remarkable.  There  was  also  a  contrivance  for  light- 
ing a  dining-room,  of  which  I  can  only  say  it  reminded  me 
forcibly  of  the  system  of  lighting  which  I  remember  when  a 
boy  some  of  us  adopted  in  a  magnificent  display  of  private 
theatricals,  which  we  held  in  the  coach-loft  to  the  admiring 
gaze  of  a  dozen  of  our  schoolfellows.  We  cannot  find  fault 
with  the  Society  for  endeavouring  to  create  a  better  taste 
in  these  matters;  but  I  think  adl  will  feel  that  after  the 
failures  of  last  year  and  this,  it  will  be  better  to  try  some 
other  plan  of  "  evolving  it  out  of  the  depth  of  our  ajsthetic 
consciousness." — ^D.,  Deal, 


Messrs.  Watbbeb  &  Godfrey's  American  Show  is  now 
in  full  perfection,  and  the  immense  tent  in  which  it  is  held, 
covering  an  area  of  350  feet  long  by  150  feet^wide,  and  con- 
taining several  hundreds  of  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas, 
presents  a  glorious  spectacle,  for  though  many  of  the  plants 
suffered  considerably  from  the  severe  frost  of  the  80th  of 
April,  they  are  nevertheless  in  excellent  bloom.  In  the 
centre,  which  is  sunk  considerably  below  the  sides,  is  a 
gravelled  walk  at  least  30  feet  wide,  with  several  circular 
and  oblong  beds  containing  specimen  plants,  and  on  each 
side  of  this  central  walk  are  banks  of  Rhododendrons  edged 
with  turf;  then  walks,  8  feet  wide  and  other  beds  on  a 
higher  level,  and  finally  a  walk  surrounding  and  overlooking 
the  whole,  with  Conifers  intermixed  with  Rhododendrons 
next  the  waUs  of  the  tent.  The  following  are  the  best  of 
the  different  colours : — Purple :  Nero,  Cun-ieanum,  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Crimson  *.  Atrosanguineum, 
Blandyanum,  Brayanum,  Mrs.  W.  Bovill,  Archimedes, 
Charles  Bayley,  and  Vandyke.  Rose :  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
Roseum  pictum,  Elfirida,  Giganteum,  Titian.  Crimson- 
edged:  Alarm,  Bylsianum,  and  Concessum.  Lilan:  Ever- 
estianum  and  Fastuosum  fiore  pleno.  White :  Mrs.  John 
Clutton,  very  fine  and  of  beautiful  form ;  and  Puri^, 
which,  though  not  equal  to  the  former,  is  cheaper.  Of 
new  kinds,  Stella  is  a  piUe  rose  with  a  dark  blotch  in  the 
upper  petal,  and  a  great  improvement  on  Lady  Eleanor 
Cathcart,  having  lai'ger  fiowers ;  Lady  Clermont  is  a  fine 
salmon  with  dark  spots ;  and  Charles  Dickens  and  H.  H. 
Hunnewell.  are  beautiful  additions  to  the  bright  crimson 
class,  the  latter  in  particular  having  a  very  large  truss. 
Alexander  Dancer,  with  large  rosy  crimson  fiowers  with  a 
slight  magenta  tinge,  is  also  a  fine  variety. 


FLOWER  SHOW  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

Flobists'  Flowkks. 

The  excision  of  cut  fiowers  from  the  schedule,  a  step  taken 
in  order  to  enable  the  Company  to  throw  more  weight  into 
the  more  showy  and  important  classes,  had  the  effect  of 
considerably  diminishing  the  number  of  florists'  flowers  at 
the  Great  Show ;  for  with  the  exception  of  a  box  of  Roses, 
two  of  Pansies  and  Tulips,  respectively  from  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Sou,  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing,  and  Mr.  Ayres  and  Mr. 
Turner,  there  were  none  to  be  seen  in  a  out  state.  The 
value  of  the  two  former  collections,  beautiful  as  they  were, 
was  considerably  diminished  by  their  not  having  any  names 
attached.  I  have  never  seen  cleaner  or  more  beautifdl 
Tulips  than  were  in  the  stand  of  Mr.  Turner,  their  shape, 
texture,  and  size  being  all  that  could  be  desired.  The 
Pansies  were  also  exceedingly  clean  and  well  grown;  but 
there  was  nothing  very  stri^ng  amongst  the  Roses,  a  few 
blooms  of  Teas  being,  however,  as  they  always  are,  pleasing. 

In  Pelargoniums  in  eight-inch  pots  the  two  principal  ex- 
hibitors were  Mr.  Fraser,  of  Lee  Bridge,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  of  Slongh,  who  were  placed  first  and  seoond.  Those 
sent  in  by  amateurs  were  rery  inferior;  so  mach  to  tliat  in 
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eiie  dasB  the  second  and  third  prizea,  and  in  another  the 
first  and  second,  were  withheld  from  want  of  merit.  Mr. 
Fraser's  twelve  Pelargoniums  in  eight-inch  pots  comprised 
Sose  Celestial,  Etna,  Fairest  of  the  Fair,  Leviathan,  Sylph, 
Bosenm,  Lnrline,  Osiris,  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Lilacina.  Mr. 
Turner's  contained  Lilacina,  Lady  Canning,  Leviathan,  Des- 
demona.  Fairest  of  the  Fair,  Candidate,  Gmllaume  Severyns. 
Boee  Celestial,  Bertie,  Ariel,  Boyal  Albert,  and  Celeste. 
These  were  all  fine  specimens  of  cultivation,  but  there  was 
a  freshness  about  Mr.  Fraser's  which  placed  him  in  the 
position  that  he  occupied.  In  Fancies  the  run  was  very 
close ;  and  although  Mr.  Fraser's  did  win,  it  waR  only  by  a 
neck,  the  overbloomed  state  of  Eoi  des  Fantaisies  in  Mr. 
Turner's  lot  being  the  point,  I  fancy,  that  told  against 
him.  I  wonder  that  this  variety  is  grown  for  exhibition, 
for  notwithstanding  the  brilliancy  of  its  colours,  it  is  so 
flimsy  that  it  can  never  be  depended  upon,  and  is  so  soon 
shattered  by  a  journey.  Mr.  Fraser's  six  were  Queen  of  the 
Valley,  £oi  des  Fantaisies,  Delicatum,  Celestial,  Arabella 
Goddard,  and  Cloth  of  Silver.  Mr.  Turner's  were  Lady 
Craven,  Evening  Star,  Eoi  des  Fantaisies,  Celestial,  Ellen 
Beck,  and  Delicatum.  Both  collections  were  models  of  fine 
growth,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  how  they  could 
be  surpassed.  Of  seedling  Pelargoniums  there  were  not 
many  exhibited,  but  one  or  two  were  of  great  excellence. 
Charles  Turner  (Hoyle),  is  a  fine,  beautifully  shaped,  orange 
ssarlet  flower,  and  must  in  the  eye  of  the  raiser  be  considered 
flrst-rate,  or  be  would  never  have  named  it  after  Mr.  Turner. 
It  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate,  as  was  Marion,  a 
large  soft  rose  with  clear  white  throat.  Elegans,  a  fine, 
dear,  painted  flower,  received  a  second-class  certificate. 

Boses  in  pots  were  exhibited  in  fine  condition,  and  de- 
servedly attracted  great  attention.  The  first  prize  for  twelve 
in  13-inch  pots  was  awarded  to  a  very  fine  collection  from 
Mr,  Wm.  Paul, containing  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  very  fine; 
Louise  Odier,  good ;  Baronne  Prevost,  poor ;  Madame  Yil- 
lermoz,  very  fine;  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  a  splendid  plant; 
Senateur  Vaisse,  good ;  Paul  Pcrras,  Comtesse  de  Borban- 
tanne,  Madame  de  St.  Joseph,  very  fine;  and  Catherine 
Guillot,  beautiful.  Messrs.  Paul  &.  Son  and  Messrs.  Lane  were 
placed  equal  second,  one  collection  being  not  quite  out,  and 
the  other  a  little  overblown.  The  former  contained  Madame 
Julie  Daran,  excellent;  Jules  Margottin,  Comte  Boubart, 
Niphetos,  Charles  Lawson,  excellent;  Paul  Eicaut,  Coupe 
d'H^b^,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  and  Madame  de  St.  Joseph, 
very  fine.  Messrs.  Lane's  were — Catherine  Quillot,  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  Anna  de  Diesbach,  Coupe  d'Heb^,  Victor  Verdier, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Charles  Lawson,  Moiret,  Paul  Perras,  and 
Souvenir  de  la  Keine  de  I'Angleterre.  The  collections  of 
twelve  Hoses  in  eight-inch  pots  were  greatly  admired,  and 
deservedly  so,  for  they  were  admirably  grown,  and  are  of  a 
size  more  pleasing  to  the  general  run  of  fanciers  than  the 
larger  plants.  1V&.  Turner  was  placed  first  with  a  beautiful 
set,  in  good  condition,  clean  and  fresh.  They  were  Madame 
Villermoz,  Catherine  Guillot,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Celine  Fo- 
restier,  Victor  Verdier,  Charles  Lawson,  Le  Rhone,  a  splen- 
did flower,  Gloiro  de  Dijon,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Baronne 
Adolphe  de  Eothschild,  and  Juno.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were 
second,  and  had  Marechal  Vaillant,  good,  John  Hopper, 
Victor  Verdier,  Madame  Rivers,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Charles 
Lawson,  President,  Catherine  Guillot,  &c. 

A  more  successful  exhibition  was  never  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and,  as  usual,  the  greatest  courtesy  and  attention 
was  shown  to  all  engaged  in  it.  The  crowds  of  people  that 
thronged  the  parts  where  the  Roses,  Geraniums,  &c.,  were 
staged  showed  how  popular  these  flowers  are;  and  one 
oould  not  help  feeling  how  well  deserved  were  the  encomiums 
which  were  passed,  not  only  on  the  plants,  but  upon  the 
Company,  who  so  liberally  and  promptly  fell  into  the  wishes 
of  the  exhibitors,  and  on  Mr.  Wilkinson,  who  with  so  much 
urbanity  and  attention  carried  out  the  arrangements  for  the 
Show.— D.,  DedL 


MR.  SALTER'S  PYRETHRHMS. 

VeBSAILLBS     NuBSEBY,     HAHMEBSMITn. 

Ko  time  should  be  lost  by  all  admirers  of  hardy  her> 
woeous  plants,  in  visiting  Abr.  Salter's  garden.  The  mag- 
nfiap**t  rv^ii'^'^^oTi  of  Vv^fh  ai^ffle  ftpd  double  Pyrethroms 


is  now  in  perfection.    It  would  be  difScult  to  do  jnatios 
their  beauty  by  any  attempt  at  description,  they  mnil;  I 
seen  to  bo  appreciated,  and  no  one  will  feel  disappoints 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  inspect  them.  The  vivid  ookazi 
of  rosy  red  and  carmine  are  very  attractive,  both  la  the 
single  and  double  varieties.  As  a  decorative  border  phaxt,  we 
hz^ve  nothing  at  this  time  of  the  year  to  equal  them;  used 
as  border  plants  in  front  of  a  shrubbery  they  will  be  v«iy 
efl'ective.    In  a  short  time  the  herbaceous  Pseoniei  will  M 
in  perfection.    These  exquisite  hardy  plants  are  but  little 
known,  or  they  would  be  highly  appreciated.    Those  who 
are  beginning  to  tire   (if  not  i&ready  weary)  of  beds  of 
yellow  and  scarlet,  would  do  well  to  inspect  Mr.  Sslto^i 
general  and  extensive  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  pUoti. 
The  collection  of  Zonale  Pelargoniums  in  this  establishmeBt 
is  very  first  rate.  There  are  several  seedlings  of  1864^  whidt 
will  take  a  prominent  position  in  this  deservedly  popidtr 
class  of  fiowers ;  but  if  for  no  other  purpose  let  no  lover  of 
useful  decorative  hardy  plants  lose  any  time  in  paying  his 
or  her  respects  to  the  Pyrethrums. — ^X. 


THE  BEARING-POINTS  OP  PEACH  AND 

NECTAEINE  TREES. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  when  standard  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees  are  planted  in  the  border  under  gkssthe 
fruit  will  be  borne  chiefly  by  that  part  of  the  tree  nearest  to 
the  glass,  but  after  many  years'  experience  I  have  proved 
the  reverse  to  be  rather  the  case.  I  have  eight  of  these  trees 
planted  out,  and  I  think  there  is  even  more  fruit  where  the 
branches  commence  from  the  stock  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  tree,  and  all  the  trees  are  loaded  with  fruit,  with  the 
exception  of  two,  which  I  had  ordered  to  be  dug  up,  as  they 
are  of  a  sort  which  docs  not  answer  nnder  glass.  For  the 
same  reason  the  shoots  grow  out  immediately  above  the 
stock  where  the  graft  is,  so  that  the  tiees  can  always  be 
kept  in  shape.  Some  of  these  stocks  are  now  10  inches 
round,  and  I  have  one  Nectarine  of  which  the  branches  extend 
10  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  quite  loaded  with  frnit,  some  of 
which  last  year  sold  in  Covent  Garden  at  18s.  the  dosen.— 
Constant  Readisb. 


REPORT  ON  THE  BEDDING  PELAHGONIUMS 
GROWN  AT  CHISWICK,   1864. 

Bt  Thomas  Moo&e,  F.L.S.,  Secsbtaht  to  the  Flokal  CovMnru. 

The  most  approved  sorts  are  indicated  throughout  by 
three  asterisks  (**•),  and  the  next  grade  by  two  (•  *).  The 
varieties  which  are  not  distinguished  by  any  mark  are  to  be 
regarded  either  as  unnecessary,  from  their  similarity  or  in- 
feriority to  other  kinds,  or  from  theur  absolute  worthlessness. 

SERIES  I.— PLAIN-LEAVED  YARIBTIES. 
1.   7LOWEB8  SCABUrr. 

AchiUes  •*  (Presented  by  Mr.  Bull). — ^Vigorous  habit; 
fiowers  large  and  of  fine  shape,  in  fair-sized  trusses,  scazlfli, 
lic^hter  and  brighter  than  Punch.  This  was  formerly  called 
Vivid,  but  the  name  has  been  since  altered  to  avoid  con- 
fusion, there  being  already  a  fine  scarlet  variety  bearing  this 
latter  name. 

BriUianof  (Bull). — ^Vigorous  habit;  flowers  in  immeoiB 
trusses,  large,  and  of  a  bright  scarlet,  bat  not  distinct  enaagh 
from  PuncK 

Doiis  fBull). — ^Vigorous  habit ;  flowers  large^  light  soarlei. 
Too  thin  as  a  pot  plant. 

Eleanor***  (Bull).— Dwarf,  free  habit;  flowers  large, 
scarlet,  of  good  quality.  As  a  pot-plant,  nnder  glass  it 
proved  also  dwarfish  and  free,  with  bright  tositot  flowers 
in  large  trusses,  for  which  it  was  adjudged  thrso  maite. 

Envoy  (Bull). — Vigorous  habit;  laz^  soarict  flowen  in 
large  trusses,  but  not  considered  snpenor  to  Pnnch. 

FauH***  (Bull).— Vigorous  habit;  flowefs  rerj  bright 
scarlet,  large,  and  of  flrst-rate  sh^pe,  borne  in  laige  tnusasb 
It  proved  fUso  a  very  showy  plant  when  grown  under  ^Mib 
pr^ucing  immense  heads  of  flower. 

(?an!Kadi(Downie  &  Co.).— Vigoroini  habit ;  flowen  «OKtol» 
of  good  quality ;  much  in  the  i^le  ot  Ptamdi,  tad  too  nM^ 
like  it  to  be  also  reqidred. 
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irtetoay  (Taykur).— Dwuf  k^lnt ;  lesTM  smootii;  flowers 

gifit  Boarict,  of  loose  skape. 
ody  Compet  (Fcaacie). -^  Dwarf  and  compaot;  flowears 

|Lt  acailet,  white  is  the  eye.    Too  near  to  Waltham  Pet 

Lady    fioJte&y***  (Bull). —  Moderately   Tigorooa  habit; 

iwera  light  soarlet,  in  fiur  trasses.    This  prored  good  as  a 

ot  plant,  but  not  so  good  as  a  bedder. 

Le  Zoiiooe  (Van  Hoatte). — ^Vigorous  habit;  flowers  large, 
retf  bright  scarlet,  but  not  sufficiently  nomeroos  in  Uie 
tenns. 

LUtU  David  (Low  &  Co.). — ^Very  similar  to  Little  Major, 
and.  like  it,  suitable  for  small  beds,  or  for  edgings. 

LUtU  Major •••  (Turner).— Dwarf  habit ;  flowers  light 
scarlet.  This  yariety  maintained  its  previous  character  as 
a  good  dwarf  bedder. 

Major  Domo  (Bull). — Moderately  vigorous;  flowers  light 
soarlet.    A  flne  bold  plant  for  pot  culture. 

Mara  (Turner). — Dwarf,  moderately  vigorous  habit;  leaves 
distinctly  lobed ;  flowers  of  good  form,  very  bright  orange 
scarlet. 

Palastro  (Salter). — Dwarfish  habit;  leaves  lobed;  flowers 
dull  orange  scarlet. 

Punch***  (Eraser,  Turner). — ^Vigorous  habit;  flowers 
large  in  bold  ample  trusses,  bright  soarlet,  and  very  showy. 
The  best  of  the  large-growing  plain-leaved  scarlets  in  the 
whole  collection. 

Red  Dragon  (W.  Paul). — ^Vigorous  habit;  leaves  faintly 
green-zoned;  flowers  very  rich  deep  scarlet  in  compact 
trusses,  and  of  good  form.  The  deepest  coloured  scarlet  in 
the  whole  collection. 

Righy*8  Queen  (Praser). — Vigorous  habit;  leaves  hairy; 
flowers  large,  loose,  light  scarlet.    Not  adapted  for  beds. 

Royal  Dwarf  (Turner). — Moderately  dwarf  habit ;  flowers 
scarlet,  free,  but  not  equal  to  Trentham  Scarlet. 

Royalty  (Bull). — Vigorous  habit ;  bright  scarlet  flowers. 

Royalty  (Williams). — Moderately  vigorous ;  flowers  bright 
scarlet. 

Stella  (Dixon). — Dwarf  habit;  flowers  of  a  deep  rich 
scarlet,  as  in  Ued  Dragon,  but  not  effective. 

Trentham  Scarlet***  (Fraser). — Moderately  dwarf;  flowers 
bright  scarlet,  in  good  trusses,  free.  One  uf  the  best  of  the 
dwarfer-growinp^  scarlets  for  bedding  purposes. 

Waltham  Pet  *  *  *  ( W.  Paul). — Very  dwarf  compact  habit ; 
flowers  light  scarlet,  of  good  shape,  with  a  small  white  eye. 
A  good  dwarf  bedder. 

2.    FLOWERS   CERISE   OR   ROSY   SCARLET. 

Beauto  de  MeJdoise  (Fraser). — Very  similar  to  Lady  Middle- 
ton,  and  too  near  to  be  required. 

Lady  Middleton  ***  (Taylor).  —  Moderately  vigorous; 
flowers  in  large  trusses,  of  good  size  and  form,  bright  cerise. 
Also  called  Trentham  Rose  and  Shrubland  £ose. 

Lord  John  Russell  (Rollisson). — Dwarf  habit ;  flowers  deep 
rosy  scarlet ;  distinct  in  colour. 

Viceroy  (Bull), — Vigorous  habit;  flowers  large,  rosy 
scarlet. 

Visitor  '*  *^  (Bull).  —  Moderately  vigorous ;  flowers  rosy 
scarlet,  of  fine  shape  and  of  large  size.  It  was  of  indifferent 
quality  as  grown  in  pots. 

3.    FLOWERS   ROSE   PINK. 

Christine***  (Kinghom). — Moderately  vigorous  habit; 
flowers  rose  pink,  freely  produced,  and  of  good  form.  Both 
this  and  Kose  Queen  hold  their  place  in  the'  flrst  rank  of 
bedding  varieties. 

Primer  (Bull). — Moderately  vig^orous  habit ;  flowers  bright 
roey  pink  with  white  base. 

Roaeum  Compactum  (Salter). — ^Moderately  vigorous  habit; 
flowers  in  compact  trusses,  small,  rose  throughont. 

Rose  Queen  ***  (Kinghom). — Moderately  vigorous  habit ; 
flowers  rose  pink,  with  the  base  of  the  upper  petals  paler, 
freely  produced,  and  of  good  form. 

SERIES  II.— ZONATE  YABIEHSS. 
1.  FLOWSBS  8CAKL1T. 

Admiraiion  (Williams). — ^Moderately  vigorous ;  leaves  dark 
zoned;  flowers  bright  scarlet. 

Adonis ***  (Hally). — Dwarf,  free  bold  habit ;  leaves  with 
a  dark  aubmaiginal  zone;  flowen  large,  well  formed,  in  fiur 
trasaea,  light  soarlet^  with  a  wMte  eye. 

Agaiha  (BoUiMon).— Modemtely  vigoroiui  habit;  learaa 


dark  zoned ;  flowers  amall*  weU  formed,  light  aoarloly  in 
abundant  compact  trusses ;  free  and  ahowy. 

Amiral  Pr&Uf*  (Van  Iloutte).— Moderately  vigOBOna 
in  habit;  leaves  with  an  indistinot  zone;  flowers  lazge, 
deep  scarlet,  of  flne  shape,  and  produced  in  bold  effecafe 
trusses.  It  proved  a  very  ahowy  pot  plant,  under  which 
circumstances  only  it  was  grown,  and  it  ia  to  this  condition 
that  the  marks  of  merit  are  intended  to  apply. 

Attraction***  (Turner). —  Moderately  vigorous;  leaves 
with  an  indistinct  g^en  zone;  flowers  abundant,  bright 
scarlet,  in  flne  trusses,  of  good  form  and  moderate  size. 
Also  called  Scarlet  Perfection,  Sutton's  Perfection,  Old  Per- 
fection, Boule  de  Feu,  and  Montfordi. 

Baron  Ricasoli  (E.  O.  Henderson  &  Son).— Moderately 
vigorous  habit;  leaves  with  sharply  defined  dark  zone; 
flowers  in  £air-sized  trusses,  dull  crimson  scarlet. 

Beauty  (Bull). — Moderately  vigorous;  leaves  with  broad 
dark  zone ;  flowers  large,  scarlet. 

Cheshire  Hero**  (Wills).  —  Moderately  vigorous  habit; 
leaves  with  an  indistinct  zone;  flowers  soft,  light  scarlet, 
with  a  cerise  tint,  free. 

Climax  (Bull). — ^Moderately  vigorous ;  leaves  with  an  in- 
distinct zone ;  flowers  bright  scarlet.  Indifferent  under  glass. 

Clipper***  (Bull). —  Moderately  vigorous  habit;  leaves 
with  broad  dark  zone ;  flowers  bright  scarlet,  large  and  of 
fine  shape,  produced  in  good  trusses.  Equally  good  as  a 
pot  plant  under  glass. 

Comet  (J.  F.  Chater). — Dwarfish  habit;  leaves  with  dark 
centre  or  zone ;  flowers  scarlet. 

Commissioner**  (Bull). — ^Vigorous  habit;  leaves  with 
broad  dull<coloured  zone ;  flowers  in  compact  trusses,  well 
formed,  of  a  bright  orange  scarlet ;  a  fine  variety. 

Cornelius  Hegel  (E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son). — Dwarf  habit; 
very  broadly  dark-zoned  leHves ;  flowers  light  scarlet. 

Cottage  Maid  *  *  (Scott).— Vigorous  habit ;  leaves  dark 
zoned  ;  flowers  abundant,  in  compact  trusses,  light  scarlet, 
small  and  well  formed.  A  free  showy  sort ;  the  same  as  New 
Globe,  or  too  closely  resembling  it.  * 

Editor  (Bull). — Vigorous  habit;  indistinctly zonate leaves ; 
large  bright  scarlet  flowers. 

Emperor  of  the  French  *  *  (Turner). — ^Vigorous  dwarfish 
habit ;  leaves  large,  very  distinctly  zoned  in  a  vandyked 
pattern  ;  fiowers  large,  in  bold  trusses,  light  scarlet. 

Etendard  (Salter). — Dwarfish  free  habit ;  leaves  with  an 
indistinct  and  unequal  broad  zone ;  fiowers  deep  scarlet. 

Firefly  (G.  Smith).— Dwarf  habit;  leaves  dark  zoned; 
fiowers  abundant,  bright  scarlet. 

Foxhunter  (J.  F.  Chater). — A  small  weak  plant;  leaves 
marked  with  a  narrow  dark  zone ;  flowers  scarlet. 

Qaiety  (Hally). — Moderately  vigorous  habit ;  leaves  darkly 
zoned ;  fiowers  light,  bright  scarlet,  with  a  pale  eye. 

Garibaldi**  *  (W.  North). — Very  dwarf  close  habit;  leaves 
small,  flat,  with  a  broadish  well-defined  dark  zone  near  the 
edge;  flowers  bright  scarlet,  of  good  shape,  in  compact 
trusses.    A  beautSul  plant  for  small  beds  or  margins. 

Harry  Hieover  **  (E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son). — Dwarf  habit; 
darkly-zoned  leaves ;  loose  orange  scarlet  flowers.  It  was 
considered  rather  desirable  as  a  dwarf  variety  for  edging 
flower-beds. 

Hibherd*s  Pet  (Carter  &  Co.).— 01  moderately  vigorous 
habit ;  leaves  dark  zoned ;  flowers  light  scarlet  but  not 
effective,  the  trusses  being  small  and  the  flowers  loose.  16 
was  also  of  indifferent  quality  under  glass. 

LiUipvi  (Turner). — Dwarf;  leaves  darkly  zoned;  flowsti 
scarlet,  in  small  trusses. 

Lucien  Tisserand  *  *  (E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son). — Moderately 
vigorous  habit ;  leaves  marked  with  a  dull  broad  zone ; 
flowers  showy,  large,  bright  scarlet  with  a  light  eye. 

Ludus  (Bull). — ^Vigorous  habit ;  dark-zoned  leaves;  soarlet 
flowers. 

Martin  Qireau  **  *  QKoUisson). — ^Vigorous  habit;  leaves 
with  broad  dull  zone ;  flowers  laige,  in  fine  trasses,  of  good 
form,  light  scarlet. 

M§t4or  (J.  F.  Chater). — ^Moderately  vigorous ;  leaves  dark 
zoned;  flowers  soarleU 

NsatnesB  (F.  &  A.  Smith). — ^Dwarfi^  vigorous  habit ;  leavM 
with  dark  vandyked  zone;  flowers  ot  good  form,  laig^ 
scarlet,  in  small  trusses. 

Persian.  *  *  (Boll). — ^Vigorous  habit ;  very  dark  broad  sons ; 
flowers  fine,  large,  and  well  formed,  of  a  soft  ManuBAJCwist. 
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POUMont  Bouge  (E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son).— Dwaif  habit ; 
leases  with  a  dark  zone ;  flowers  yery  bright  scarlet. 

PhiUmeUe  Leaeme  (E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son).— Leaves 
marked  with  a  doll  zone ;  flowers  light  scarlet. 

Princes  of  Prtwaia**  (Eev.  J.  Dix).— Vigorous  habit; 
leaves  with  an  indistinct  zone;  flowers  small,  salmony 
scarlet,  in  large  dose  trasses.  A  good  pot  plant,  but  not 
reiy  well  developed  in  this  instance. 

Qtieen  Mab  (Hally). — ^Dwarf  habit ;  leaves  dark  zoned ; 
flowers  orange  scarlet. 

BMJQ/)f  Oood  (Bull). — ^Yigorons ;  dark-zoned  leaves ;  flowers 
light  scarlet,  of  fine  shape. 

Bed  Jacket  (Yeitch,  Tnmer). — ^Vigorous  habit;  leaves  broad 
with  narrow  dark  vandyked  zone;  flowers  light  scarlet. 
Similar  to  Emperor  of  the  French,  bat  inferior  to  it. 

Bed  Biding  Hood  •  *  (Hally). — ^Dwarf  habit ;  leaves  dark 
zoned ;  flowers  very  bright  scarlet,  of  fine  form. 

Beidii  (Fraser). — ^Dwaxf  vigoroas  habit ;  leaves  dark  zoned ; 
flowers  deep  scarlet  with  white  eye,  in  small  trasses. 


Bev.  Joehua  Dim**  (the  Sodef^).— M^derato^  vkm 
compact  habit ;  leaves  marked  with  a  dnU  some ;  iam 
above  medium  size,  of  good  shape,  in  compaet  tmiam,  « 
of  a  very  bright  scarlet.    A  seed&ng  raised  at  ChiswiciE,  u 
both  distinct  and  good. 

Senator  (Williams). — Vigorous  habit;  leaw  with  Ter, 
dark  centre  or  broad  zone;  flowers  scarlet. 

Victor  Emmanuel***  (Clarke). — ^Vigoroos  habit;  leavei 
with  broad  dull  zone ;  flowers  large,  in  bold  trasses,  and  of 
flne  quaJity,  very  similar  to  those  of  Punch.  One  of  the  best 
of  the  zonate  scarlets. 

Vivid  *  *  *  (G.  Smith).— Moderately  vigorous  habit;  leBtes 
with  broad  dull  zone;  flowers  of  fine  form,  in  bold  trasses, 
of  a  bright  scarlet.  A  very 'fine  sort,  one  of  the  best  M  to 
the  shape  of  the  flowers,  and  equally  good  as  a  pot  plant. 

Volcano  ***  (Wills). — ^Moderately  vigorous  habit;  leaves 
with  indistinct  green  zone;  flowers  l^ht  orange  soszlst^ 
large,  in  bold  trusses,  and  freely  developed.— (ProceecNNff  <^ 
the  Boyal  Hortieultwral  Society.') 

(To  be  continned.) 


THE  MODEEN  PEACH-PEUNEB.— No.  10. 

FORMS  OF  TREES  FOR  LONG  PRUNING. 


On  the  question  of  form  there  is  not  so  mach  real  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  as  exists  as  to  the  most  advantageous  way 
of  managing  the  shoots.  It  is  true  we  can  find,  especially 
in  the  French  works,  a  g^at  variety  of  shapes  indicated  as 
suitable  according  to  circumstances,  but  many  of  them  are 
too  fantastic  to  be  of  any  practical  use.  Examining  them 
is  not»  however,  without  profit,  for  we  may  generally 
trace  in  them  some  leading  principle  based  on  reliable  ex- 


perience. Thus  the  student  will  discover  that  the  chief 
aim  and  object  steadily  adhered  to,  has  generally  been  to 
divide,  as  near  to  the  base  of  the  tree  as  possible,  the  main 
current  of  the  ascending  sap  into  two  well-balanced  portions. 
Wherever  this  leading  principle  Las  been  departed  from,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  object  then  in  view  was  to  cover  a 
somewhat  lofty  wall  in  the  quickest  manner,  without  at  the 
same  time  sacrificing  the  claims  of  the  lower  branches  to  be 


Fio,  9.— The  Montreuil  Fan. 


properly  constituted.  For  this  purpose  a  main  central  stem 
has  been  provided,  much  less  lateral  expansion  has  been 
allowed,  whilst  the  lowest  branches  have  sometimes  been 
turned  upwards  at  their  extremities  to  favour  their  develop- 
ment, for  that  development  is  always  endangered  under  this 
form.  It  is  evident  that  walls  of  9  or  10  feet  in  height, 
which  are  by  no  means  the  worst  suited  for  many  localities, 
require  a  shape  combining  great  power  of  lateral  expansion, 
without  sacrificing  the  harmonious  proportions  of  the  whole 
tree.  To  accomplish  this  there  is  certainly  no  form  which 
equals  the  espalier  carrd,  of  which,  as  the  name  indicates, 
the  squareness  constitutes  the  chief  advantage. 

This  form  has,  therefore,  been  selected  as  a  model  for 
walls  of  about  9  or  10  feet  in  height,  where  a  large  tree  of 
any  favourite  variety  was  desired.  At  the  same  time  it 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  modem  gardeners  prefer 
imaller-sizetl  trees  and  more  in  number.  In  this  way  a  sue- 
^ssion  of  crops  is  best  secured,  and  a  greater  variety  of 
Vuits  i^a*"  be  cultivp^ed. 


For  walls  of  about  12  feet  in  height  the  old  Montreuil  fta 
is  extremely  well  adapted.  It  is  a  symmetrioal  shape,  eta^ 
to  establish,  and  durable.  In  both  of  these  old  and  weu- 
known  forms  it  will  be  seen  th&t  the  sap  has  been  dirsoted 
into  two  main  channels  from  the  commencement  d  the  ftr- 
mation  of  the  trees.  These  channels  remain  to  the  last  as 
the  main  arteries  of  the  whole  system.  Their  pantioa  at 
the  most  favourable  angle,  and  their  early  fonntdkm  canse, 
as  Lep^re  truly  remarks,  the  sap  to  acquire  **  the  habit  of 
using  them  in  preference,"  while  their  largsr  proportions 
secure  a  mere  abundant  fiow.  Kept  carefriuy  balanced,  by 
the  usual  means,  during  the  first  five  or  six  jmn,  tiiey  con- 
tinue as  the  guiding  principles  of  either  wins.  Their  im- 
portance and  use  are  aptly  explained  by  theirFfenoli  name^ 
*<  mother  branches,"  and  in  each  of  theae  fonw  they  S8 
marked  1,  in  our  engravings. 

The  espalier  carr^  and  Montreuil  hai  are  neithar  o£  itan 
difficult  to  acquire.  Their  harmomlDiiB  piropoeUoPS  aM  ftr 
more  pleasing,  even  when  without  ifoUagi^  tibiaa  the  cedineiy 
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ixvsgiikr  fiui  shapes.  It-is  surprising  that  these  ineflplar 
shapes  should  still  be  xeoommenaed  in  works  on  this  snQeot. 
The  reason  giren  is  that  the  vicissitades  of  the  English 
Ornate  require  irrc^golar  forms,  as  being  those  most  easily 
remedied  when  iigorod.  But  it  would  seldom  happen  that 
either  of  the  leading  branches  in  the  eapdUer  carri  could 
be  irretrievably  iigcued,  while  in  the  case  of  the  Montreuil 
fan,  it  would  suffice  to  lower  the  branch  immediately  above 
the  iigured  portion  into  the  blank  space,  allowing  a  new 
shoot  to  grow  from  its  upper  side  to  fill  up  its  (3d  place. 
For  these  and  other  reasons  these  two  forms  are  here 
selected  as  models  for  long  pruning.  Other  forms  will 
oocur  when  close  pruning  is  treated  of.  Those  with  a  main 
central  stem  from  which  lateral  branches  are  developed 
yearly,  are  of  obvious  formation.  In  them  the  lowest 
branches  should  be  carefully  established  from  the  first,  as 
these  generally  languish  in  the  course  of  time. 

THE    OLD    MONTBEUIL    FjLN. 

In  the  first  year  the  leading  branch  (marked  1)  of  either 
wing  is  developed,  and  carefully  balanced  by  the  usual  means 
(described  in  No.  7,  Section  2).  Both  of  these  leading 
branches  are  shortened  to  about  12  inches  at  the  first  winter 
pruning,  and  during  the  course  of  the  second  season  of 
growth  the  secondary  branch  (marked  2)  of  either  wing  is 
developed.  At  the  winter  pruning  the  leaders  (1)  are 
shortened  in  again,  but  considerably  less  (unless  bare), 
while  the  secondaries  (2)  are  encouraged  to  extend  more 
freely.  During  the  third  season  of  growth  another  secondary 
(marked  3),  and  a  tertiary  (marked  7)  in  either  wing,  are 
simultaneously  produced.  The  winter  shortening  of  all 
these  branches  is  now  stiU  less.  During  the  fourth  year  all 
these  existing  branches  are  simply  maintained  in  equili- 


farimn,  in  Ofder  to  rsme^y  any  defects  before  piooeedisg 
fhrther.  In  the  meantune  the  shoots  on  aU  these  branches 
have  been  careftdly  stopped,  so  as  to  equalise  stiU  more  the 
tree,  and  to  make  them  froitftiL  A  little  fruit  has  by  this 
time  been  taken,  but  not  much.  Another  object  is  to  allow 
the  tree  to  gather  strmgth,  and  to  habituate  the  sap  to 
these  channeUi  before  proceeding  to  form  the  upper  portions, 
which,  being  more  vertical,  are  more  liable  to  become  too 
strong. 

In  tiie  ensuing,  or  fifth  season,  the  two  secondaries  (4  and 
5),  of  either  wing  are  now  developed  simultaneously.  Daring 
the  sixth  year  the  whole  form  is  maintained  in  equilibrium, 
and  the  tree  has  now  become  productive  and  vigorous, 
while  the  branches  require  much  less  shortening.  In  the 
seventh  season,  the  teitiaiy  (6),  of  either  wing  is  developed, 
which  completes  this  beauUful  and  simple  form,  jq  After 
this  nothing  is  needed  but  to  keep  the  shoots  dose  and 
healthy.  The  weak  points  are  at  the  angles  of  insertion  of 
the  secondaries,  where  the  shoots  are  more  apt  to  be  crowded 
than  in  the  espiXier  oarr4 ;  but  this  is  a  defect  inevitable  in 
any  form  partaking  of  this  character,  as  is  seen  in  the  case 
of  Seymour's  training  and  other  modes. 

THE    ESPALIER    CiJELBE. 

The  leading  branches  (marked  1),  of  either  wing  are  first 
developed,  and  treated  as  in  the  case  of  the  Montreuil  fan. 
The  second  year  the  first  lower  secondary  (marked  2),  of 
either  wing  is  produced.  In  the  third  year  the  second  lower 
secondary  (3),  and  in  the  fourth  year  the  third  lower 
secondary  (4),  of  either  wing  are  established.  The  fifth 
season  is  devoted  to  equalising  the  whole  form.  In  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  years  the  three  upper  secondaries 
are  developed,  and  the  upright  tertiary  (8),  of  either  wing 
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being  also  laid  in,  the  form  is  complete.  The  branches  are 
shortened  less  at  every  ensuing  winter  pruning,  and  the 
fruit-shoots  carefully  stopped  from  the  second  year. 

The  weak  points  of  this  fine  old  form  are  the  rather  large 
interval  between  the  extremities  of  the  secondary  branches, 
amountine^  to  nearly  3  feet.  In  close  pruning,  with  the 
shoots  more  shortened-in,  much  wall  space  would  be  wasted, 
therefore,  the  espaUer  earri  (unless  with  a  greater  number 
of  secondary  branches),  would  not  be  so  suitable.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  angles  made  by  the  insertion  of  the 
secondaries  on  the  leading  branches  are  open,  and  afford 
much  scope  for  furnishing  these  difficult  portions  of  the  tree. 
The  largest  tree  at  present  in  the  Lepere  gardens  extends 
over  40  feet  of  wall,  and  one  eight  years  old  and  just  com- 
plete, measures  30  feet  in  width.  These  are  trees  of  free- 
growing  varieties,  such  as  Qrosse  Mignonne,  &c,  and 
superbly  cropped. 

Good  specimens  of  waved  forms  may  be  seen  in  England 
and  France.  In  this  case  it  is  proper  to  divide  the  tree  into 
two  wings,  though  with  a  waved  central  main  stem  there  is 
little  danger  of  the  tree  being  out  of  balance.  In  either  of 
these  cases  the  interval  between  the  bruiches  wludi  are  lai^ 
in  horizontally,  should  be  about  2  lioet     In  shorty  exoesstve 


shortening  of  the  branches  should  be  avoided ;  all  vertical 
lines  should  be  left  till  the  last  to  be  established,  and  for 
the  first  years  little  fruit  should  be  expected.  When  once 
the  tree  is  well  formed  the  branches  may  be  left  untouched, 
and  the  shoots  being  carefully  attended  to,  the  tree  will 
bear  and  grow.  In  irregular  fans  with  central  stems,  the 
fruit  is  comparatively  valueless  in  the  lower  branches,  which 
languish  as  the  sap  is  attracted  to  the  upper  branches,  while 
the  whole  centre  of  the  tree  is  apt  to  become  bare  and  ex- 
posed for  the  same  reason. — ^T.  Bs^haut,  Bxchmond  Houte, 
Chtemsey. 


WIBJEWOEMS. 

Mr  garden  is  infested  with  wireworms,  they  have  de- 
stroyed one  row  of  Peas,  and  have  attacked  Scarlet  Bunners, 
notwithstanding  that  I  put  over  the  seed  a  plentifril  supply 
oi  coal  ashes.  Last  year  my  Scarlet  Bunners  were  nearly 
destroyed  by  them,  and  I  bsroly  got  my  seed  back.  I  have 
tried  various  remedies — salt,  soot,  and  lime,  but  cannot 
succeed  in  driving  them  away.  Just  to  show  you  what 
qoantitiea  there  are,  I  pulled  up  a  few  Turnips  that  had 
been  dug-in,  and  had  sprouted,  and  th^  were  eaten  into 
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liale«,  and  th«  holes  were  liberaUj  ftwanung  with  the  wire- 


In  A  book  I  have  by  my  aide,  a  paragraph  gires  a  method 
of  eztiipatiiig  the  wireworm — ^namely,  by  soifing  a  crop  of 
White  Mustard  seed  on  the  iield  infested  by  the  worm. 
Will  yoa  tell  me— First.  Whether  you  think  this  plan  worth 
trying.  Second.  The  proper  time  for  sowing  the  Mustaxd 
seed.  Third.  Whether  the  crop  can  be  made  arailable  for 
any  purpose  ? — ^Wirkwobm. 

r  Wireworms  are  so  tough-skinned  that  no  amount  of  salt 
or  lime  would  kill  l^em,  less  than  a  quantity  which  would 
destroy  yegetation  also.  Oil  is  the  most  fatal  of  applications 
to  these  vermin,  and  we  therefore  incline  to  believe  those 
who  state  that  if  seed  is  covered  thickly  with  Bape  dust, 
which  retains  some  oil,  it  preserves  the  seed,  and  is  fatal 
to  any  wireworm  entering  the  dust.  If  Mustard  sown  in 
a  field  extirpates  the  wireworm,  it  must  be,  we  think,  by 
being  offensive  to  the  beetle  (Elater),  to  which  the  wire- 
worm  eventually  is  transform^.  Those  who  advocate  the 
use  of  White  Mustard,  drill  it  on  the  land,  and  allow  no 
other  crop  or  weed  to  ^ow  there.  The  seed  of  the  Mustard, 
of  course,  would  be  saleable.] 


DATURA  CHLORANTHA  CULTUEE. 

In  answer  to  "  Pueb,"  I  shall  first  observe  that  this 
plant  has  large  vine-like  foliage,  and  large,  trumpet-shaped, 
single  or  double  flowers,  those  of  the  double  variety  being 
in  my  opinion  the  better,  of  a  rich  yellow  colour,  and  finely 
scented.  It  is  one  of  those  half-hardy  plants  that  do  little 
good  planted  out  of  doors,  though  a  sojourn  there  for  a 
fimited  period  is  of  advantage  to  plants  required  for  ]ate 
blooming.  To  do  any  good  planted  outside  it  requires  a 
sheltered  border,  but  though  it  does  very  well  in  some  warm 
situations,  yet  it  has  never  fallen  to  my  lot  to  find  one  warm 
enough.  To  produce  its  fiowers  satisfactorily,  the  plant 
should  be  placed  in  heat  in  spring,  vigorous  growth  induced, 
well  hardened  off,  and  not  planted  out  before  the  middle  of 
June,  and  then  only  in  a  warm  situation. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  March,  in  sandy  loam  and 
leaf  mould,  and  the  pot  plunged  in  a  brisk  heat  of  from  70° 
to  80^.  In  this  it  should  be  continued  until  the  plants  are 
sufficiently  large  to  handle,  when  they  may  be  potted  singly 
in  small  pots,  and  as  soon  as  well  established  removed  to  a 
warm  greenhouse  or  vinery,  affording  abundance  of  light  by 
close  proximity  to  the  glass,  and  fresh  air,  to  keep  them  stiff 
and  short-jointed.  If  grown  in  the  shade  they  are  spare 
and  dwindling.  Pot  as  the  plants  fill  the  pots  with  roots, 
using  pots  a  size  larger  each  time  until  in  9  or  10-inch 
pots,  using  at  the  last  potting  soil  from  rotted  turves 
chopped  fine  two-thirds,  and  leaf  mould  one-third,  with  a 
free  admixture  of  sharp  sand.  Keep  the  plants  liberally 
supplied  with  water,  but  never  water  until  the  soil  appears 
dry,  then  give  enough,  and  before  the  foliage  droops.  When 
the  trumpets  appear  liquid  manure  in  a  very  diluted  form 
may  be  employed  at  every  alternate  watering.  Avoid  keep- 
ing the  soil  very  wet,  nor  is  rich  soil  good  for  them  whilst 
young.  They  are  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider, 
and  should  be  syring^  to  keep  it  in  check.  Plants  raised 
in  spring  occasionally  bloom  well  in  autumn  when  grown 
in  a  greenhouse.  Whilst  in  bloom  they  need  the  same 
liberal  watering  as  when  growing,  but  after  fiowering  the 
supply  should  be  diminished,  and  the  plants  wintered  in 
a  a^  part  of  the  greenhouse,  giving  no  more  water  than 
Plough  to  prevent  the  wood  shrivelling.  I  find  they  flower 
much  finer  the  second  year  than  the  first,  and  with  greater 
oertainty,  if  well  exposed  to  light  and  air,  and  but  sparingly 
supplied  with  water  in  the  autumn.  Thus  the  wood  is 
ripened,  which  is  an  important  point.  This,  of  course,  can 
be  done  very  easily  by  diminishing  the  supply  of  water  after 
blooming,  even  if  it  be  late,  and  placing  near  the  glass,  very 
little  water  being  given  after  the  leaves  faXL  They  will 
live  in  a  house  from  which  frost  is  only  just  excluded,  if  the 
soil  is  dry,  and  the  wood  well  ripened;  but  they  are  aTTirnftl" 
if  the  soil  is  kept  wet,  for  the  wood  not  being  well  ripened 
't  shrivels,  and  they  are  almost  certain  to  damp  oS. 

In  the  spring  of  the  second  year  the  shoots  may  be  cot  in 
to  throe  or  four  eyes,  and  the  plants  shifted  intn  pots  of  less 
HMinmn^  tha  hfiXi  ooxmidAnibW*  pottjup  "    9^4^  loam 


wx(^  a  HtUe  well-rotted  manure,  and  ptoviduig  good 
age.  If  there  is  OMivenienoe  to  plunge  the  pots  in  a  mdi 
hotbed  that  will  be  of  service,  and  so,  too,  i»  bedemig  tin 
shoots  night  and  morning.  When  the  shoots  axe  an  iiMh  m 
so  in  length  the  plants  should  be  potted  into  their  blooming 
pots,  those  of  12  or  16  inches  in  diameter  are  not  too  laistt. 
Use  rich  turfy,  sandy  loam,  a  little  leaf  mould,  and  sand  if 
necessaiy.  Ihrain  to  one-third  the  depth  of  the  pots,  f» 
abundant  and  frequent  watering  will  be  required.  Thaj  maj 
be  grown  on  in  a  warm  greenhouse  or  vinery  until  June,  when 
they  may  be  transferred  to  a  greenhouse  or  oonaerratoiy 
to  bloom,  or  they  may  be  hardened  off,  and  the  pots  plunged 
in  a  warm  situation  out  of  doors,  where  they  sometiBeB 
bloom  well.  I  have  put  a  portion  outside,  taken  them  iq^ 
early  in  autumn,  and  foimd  them  flower  finely  in  the  gren^ 
house  late  in  the  season.  They  were  usually  taken  in  eaify 
in  September.  If  allowed  to  bloom  outside  they  should  be 
removed  before  frosts  occur,  and  be  kept  dry  in  a  house 
secure  from  frost  during  the  winter.  Planted  out  m  the 
borders  of  a  greenhouse  they  form  fine  objects. 

To  obtain  a  more  continuous  and  early  bloom  the  sesd 
may  be  sown  in  June,  the  plants  potted  off  singly  in 
small  pots,  transferred  to  4i-inch  pots  in  September,  and 
kept  in  these  through  the  winter,  on  shelves  in  a  wann 
greenhouse,  with  little  water.  In  spring  they  are  succes- 
sively potted  as  the  pots  become  filled  with  roots  untB 
in  9  or  12-inch  pots,  after  which,  when  well  grown,  tiiey 
produce  their  golden  trumpets  in  profusion.  These  axe 
close  upon  9  inches  in  length.  Slight  encouragement  in 
spring  when  breaking,  and  making  sure  of  the  wood  being 
well  ripened  in  autumn,  with  a  dry  soil  in  winter,  are  the 
main  points  of  their  culture. — G.  Abbit. 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN   QAKDEN. 

Advantage  should  be  taken  of  showery  weather  to  trans- 
plant and  earth-up  all  crops  that  require  it ;  if  done  when 
the  soil  about  them  is  dry,  the  roots  will  not  receive  that 
benefit  from  rain  which  they  otherwise  would  do.  In  prick- 
ing-out or  transplanting  care  should  be  taken  to  press  the 
soU  close  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  if  it  is  left  hollow  and 
loose  about  them  drought  will  soon  stop  their  g^wth,  or 
probably  cause  them  to  perish.  To  plant  with  a  trowel  is  far 
preferable  to  planting  with  a  dibber,  as,  with  the  latter,  the 
roots  are  either  left  in  a  cavity  or  are  crushed  together  and 
rendered  nearly  useless.  The  difference  between  careful 
and  careless  planting  will  soon  be  perceptible  in  the  plants 
of  the  same  sowing,  if,  in  the  one  case  the  plants  are  dug 
up  with  the  greatest  care,  and  are  then  transplanted  and 
watered,'  and,  in  the  other,  they  are  pulled  up,  and  deprived 
of  half  their  roots,  and  as  carelessly  planted.  Asparagui,  it 
is  advisable  to  discontinue  cutting  from  weak  beds  or  those 
which  have  been  only  a  year  or  two  in  bearing.  Keep  both 
old  and  young  beds  free  from  weeds,  and  thin  any  other 
crops  that  may  be  growing  on  them.  Broeeoli,  prick-out 
any  that  is  sufficiently  advanced  in  growth.  Sow  a  taH 
crop  of  Cape  and  Grange's  Early  White.  Cabbage,  where 
they  were  planted  in  the  autumn  at  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows, 
e^ery  alternate  plant  to  be  pulled  as  required  for  use.  This 
will  give  those  that  remain  time  and  space  to  attain  per- 
fection. Cardoons,  sow  a  late  full  crop.  Plant-out  the  eari|f 
crop ;  if  they  were  sown  in  the  seed-beds,  choose  a  rich  pisoe 
of  ground  for  planting  them  out.  It  wiU  not  be  noooeesiy 
to  plant  largely  of  the  first  crop,  as  it  wiU  soon  mn  to  seed. 
CeUry,  prick-out  some  of  the  most  forward  into  trenehea, 
keep  it  well  watered  in  dry  weather.  Oontinne  to  pciek-ont 
from  the  seed-beds  for  late  crops.  OMctMnberi^  when  seed 
has  been  sown  on  ridges  to  prodaoe  Qheridns*  thin  the 
plants  to  three  under  each  hand-glass.  Keep  ap  the  kaat  of 
the  principal  beds,  if  fine  long  fruit  is  nqured.  DiMtf 
Eidiusy  B§anB,  earth-up  those  that  have  bean  plaAtedFoat^ 
and  sow  again.  Endive,  make  another  small  sowing.  The 
sowing  for  the  main  crop  should  not  be  made  bmse  ibe 
middle  of  the  month.  Lettuce,  make  a  sowing  of  two  or 
three  sorts,  by  this  means  the  season  of  one  aowinc  is  pst^ 
longed.  The  Paris  Cos  is  a  waj  good  nmnierlieltaoB. 
Muekroome,  the  hay  with  whioh  the  prodnotivo  beds  «• 
covered  will  xeqnixe  renewing  oenaeimiiHy,  najtialktiato 
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gefc  dmmp  and  mouldy,  wfaieh  will  rot  the  MoahroomB.  Fo- 
tato4$,  take  the  first  opportiuiity  of  earthing-np  all  that  are 
Bofficiently  forward,  the  others  to  be  hoed  between,  to  loosen 
the  earth  and  to  destroy  the  weeds.  Turnips,  make  a  good 
sowing  for  early  autumn  use.  Thin-out  the  advancing  crops. 
Veget4Me  Marrow,  plant  out  this  very  useful  vegetable  on  a 
rich  piece  of  ground,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  it  to 
grow. 

FBUIT  OABDEN. 

Activity  must  aow  be  exercised  in  this  department,  as  the 
rapid  gpx>wth  of  the  trees  will  require  constant  attention 
in  stopping,  removing  superfluous  shoots,  and  nailing-in. 
Peaches  may  now  have  their  final  disbudding.  Let  every 
shoot  not  required  be  removed  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  the 
remainder  carefully  nailed-in.  Give  the  fruit  a  moderate 
thinning,  but  leave  more  than  will  eventually  be  required, 
as  a  portion  will  probably  fall  off  in  stoning.  Apricots  to  be 
thinned  with  the  same  discretion.  Keep  the  lateral  shoots 
of  Vines  closely  stopped  at  the  first  joint.  Strawberry-beds 
may  soon  require  attention  as  to  watering  should  the  weather 
become  dry.  After  thoroughly  clearing  the  beds,  an  effectual 
soaking  should  be  given,  and  if  a  moderate  watering  from 
the  stable  tank  can  be  supplied  when  the  ground  has  been 
well  saturated  with  clean  water,  it  will  greatly  assist  in 
securing  large  fruit.  The  beds  should  be  mulched  as  soon 
after  watering  as  convenient,  in  order  to  prevent  evaporation 
and  the  fruit  from  being  soiled.  Next  to  slates  or  tiles  clean 
straw  is  the  best  material  for  this  purpose.  The  mowings 
of  lawns  are  sometimes  used,  but  this  material  is  objection- 
able, as  it  forms  an  excellent  harbour  for  slugs,  soils  the 
fruit,  and  spoils  its  flavour. 

FLOWER   GARDEN. 

The  weather  during  the  past  week  has  been  all  that  could 
be  desired  for  present  operations.  Verbenas  and  Petunias 
when  turned  out  into  their  summer  quarters  should  have 
the  shoots  pegged  down,  the  benefit  of  little  basins  round 
the  plants  will  be  readily  seen,  if  the  weather  become  hot 
and  dry.  Heliotropes  and  tender  annuals  may  now  be 
planted  out  with  safety.  Attend  to  staking  Carnations  and 
Pinks  as  they  ^row,  this  will  greatly  improve  their  appear- 
ance when  in  bloom.  All  annuals  to  be  thinned  out  as  soon 
as  they  are  well  above  ground,  for  if  left  to  grow  too  thickly 
they  spoil  one  another.  The  early-flowering  bulbs,  as  Tulips, 
Hyacinths,  Turban  Ranunculuses,  &c.,  should  not  be  left  in 
the  ground  after  the  decay  of  the  foliage,  as  if  wet  weather 
occurs  they  will  be  making  fresh  roots,  which  weakens  them 
for  next  season.  The  Pceonies,  Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  Lysi- 
machias,  and  other  tall  herbaceous  plants  must  be  properly 
staked. 

GREENHOUSE   AND  CONSERVATORY. 

The  early-forced  Camellias  now  showing  bud  may  shortly 
be  placed  out  of  doors.  A  shady  border  is  frequently  re- 
sorted to.  We  would,  however,  place  them  facing  the  sun, 
and  provide  a  light  canvass  screen  to  throw  over  them.  All 
young  or  other  stock  growing  on  for  specimens  of  high  cul- 
tivation must  now  have  much  room.  Let  it  be  a  rule  that 
no  two  specimens  touch.  Weed  out  all  rough,  exhausted,  or 
inferior  plants  Very  young  stock  of  Ericas,  Epacrises,  and 
small  fancy  New  Holland  plants  will  be  best  in  a  pit  or 
frame,  placing  the  lights  to  the  north.  Pinch  off  the  decay- 
ing blossoms  of  hybrid  Rhododendrons,  g^ive  liquid  manure, 
and,  if  wanted  for  early  work,  endeavour  to  force  .them 
slightly  into  wood.  -  Get  some  young  Thunbergias  put  into 
their  final  pote  for  trellising.  Look  to  the  ranners  of  the 
tree  Violet,  and  also  the  Neapolitan,  and  do  not  delay  any 
longer  with  the  Chrysanthemums.  Attend  to  plants  for 
autumn  and  early  winter  decoration,  such  as  Japan  Lilies, 
scarlet  Salvias,  tree  Carnations,  and  things  of  that  sort.  Gtive 
plenty  of  pot  room,  good  rich  compost,  a  moist  atmosphere, 
and  plenty  of  space  for  the  proper  development  of  the 
branches  and  leaves.  The  atmosphere  of  plant-houses  oaa 
scarcely  be  kept  too  moist  at  this  season,  therefore,  sprinkle 
every  available  surface  frequently,  and  syringe  growing 
stock  lightly  twice  a-day  during  bright  weather.  Go  over 
twiners  frequently,  and  regulate  their  growth  before  the 
shoots  become  entangled,  but  avoid  keeping  them  tied  too 
dosely,  for  they  are  never  seen  to  advantage  onlen  they  are 
allowed  to  hang  in  a  natural  and  graceful  manner. 

FITB  AND  VBAIOS. 

Toung  stock  in  pits  and  frames  will  soon  be  makiii^  npid  < 


growth,  and  must  be  careftilly  attended  to  as  to  watering, 
stopping,  tiaining,  &c.  Examine  Heaths  frequently  for  mu- 
dew,  and  apply  ralphnr  the  moment  it  is  perceived,  some 
of  the  soft-leaved  varieties  being  very  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  that  pest  at  this  season.  Expose  Zinnias  and  other 
tender  annuals  entirely,  night  and  day,  by  removing  the 
lights.  Plants  that  are  kept  to  succeed  Tulips,  Bamm* 
culuses,  &c.,  should  have  plenty  of  room  given  them.  Attend 
to  the  late-struck  plants,  they  will  come  in  veiy  useful  by- 
and-by  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  beds,  &c.  Double  Wallflowers, 
Mule  Pinks,  and  some  common  Dianthuses,  Alyssnms, 
Phloxes,  perennial  Iberises,  and  many  kinds  of  dwarf  Cistns, 
and  Helianthemum,  may  be  propagated  under  hand-glasses 
in  a  shaded  situation,  and  will  be  found  very  naefol  next 
spring. — ^W.  Kbakb. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Dbliohtfitl  rains  on  Tuesday  evening  which  have  re- 
freshed every  thin  jj  wonderfully,  and  made  not  only  hoeing, 
but  thinning  Onions,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  &c.,  a  work  of  plea- 
sure, as  well  as  one  of  utility.  The  thinnings  of  Onions 
dibbled  thickly  in  poor  sandy  soil,  or  what  is  made  so  by 
placing  a  little  of  such  soil  on  a  hard  bottom,  is  a  good  plan 
of  producing  pickling  Onions  on  strong  heavy  lands.  We 
can  hardly  grow  picklers  here  by  any  other  mode. 

Peas. — Have  had  a  nice  supply  of  Tom  Thumb  Peas  from 
our  orchard-house,  and  also  from  an  early  kind  we  received 
from  an  old  gardener  under  the  name  of  Sebastopol,  but 
which,  from  its  appearance,  we  judge  to  be  Dillistone's 
Early,  of  which,  however,  we  shall  be  more  sure  ere  long. 
This  was  planted  in  front  of  the  lean-to  house,  and  allowed 
to  scramble  as  it  liked  to  a  row  of  Strawberries  in  pots. 
From  the  same  sort  we  have  also  gathered  on  the  22nd 
out  of  doors  from  plants  that  were  turned  out  from  turves. 
As  yet  we  have  gathered  none  out  of  doors  from  Sangster^s 
No.  1  treated  in  the  same  way.  We  suspect  that  from  Sang- 
ster's  we  shall  gather  double  or  treble  the  quantity  we  shall 
do  from  this  Sebastopol,  or  Billistone's,  but  then  the  earli- 
ness  is  a  consideration.  We  know  what  it  is  to  have  ladies 
and  i^entlemen  going  round  and  counting  the  pods  on  Peas 
and  Beans  until  there  should  be  enough  for  a  dish.  We  have 
not  yet  had  a  dish  of  Bread  Beans,  but  shall  not  be  long  in 
having  them,  and  to  help  the  rapid  swelling  of  the  B^uis 
inside  the  pod  have  watered  a  row  well  with  manure  water, 
after  stirring  the  soil  on  both  sides  of  it.  There  are  some 
old-fashioned  epicures  who  would  place  little  value  on  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  artistic  cook's  achievements  when 
compared  with  a  fine  dish  of  young  green  Broad  Beans. 
Like  many  other  things,  they  are  often  spoiled  by  the 
attempts  made  to  disguise  altogether  that  they  are  garden 
Beans.  We  are  glad  that  Peas  will  now  be  coming  in,  as 
the  Asparagus  must  not  be  cut  much  more.  We  are  now 
allowing  all  to  grow  freely,  otherwise  it  would  be  of  little 
use  forcing  it.  Cabbages,  especially  those  tied,  are  now 
hearting  freely,  and  when  we  teste  one  we  cannot  help  wip- 
ing that  the  great  bulk  of  working  men  should  know  the 
luxury  that  a  Cabbage  is  when  cut,  boiled,  and  then  eaten, 
as  there  is  no  comparison  between  such  a  Cabbage  and  one 
that  has  been  lying  hours  on  a  stall,  after,  perhaps,  b^ng 
packed  and  heated  with  kindred  hundreds  in  a  waggon* 
For  the  same  reason  all  market  Peas  are  generally  merely 
so  many  make-shifts  and  make-believes.  Gentlemen  can 
only  have  them  first-rate  when  sent  from  a  distance  from, 
their  own  gardens,  when  they  are  sent  in  thin  layers^  so 
that  they  are  neither  heated  nor  dried  by  the  air.  Gave  jxg 
planting  in  the  flower  garden  to  sow  more  Peas,  and  to 
stake  the  secondary  and  tertiary  crops,  which  want  it  badly. 
We  have  had  fine  crops  of  Peas  on  the  ground  without  stak- 
ing, but  they  tiJ^e  up  much  more  room,  and  the  plcuits  are 
ajS  to  be  injured  when  gathering  the  pods.  The  same 
ohjection  does  not  apply  to 

BearUt  Evmnen  when  grown  without  stakes.  If  the  plania 
are  topped  when  a  foot  high,  the  pods  will  come  in  greak 
bunches  near  home,  and  the  only  extra  care  th^y  require  in 
oovering  the  mnnd  with  grass  or  dean  litter,  or  sooli  M 
will  be  made  dean  by  a  go<Kl  shower,  so  that  the  podi  may 
be  gathered  dean.    Where  some  3  feet  or  so  in  width  oaa 
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be  spared  in  a  cottager's  garden,  we  know  of  nothing  from 
which  such  a  supply  of  valuable  nourishing  food  can  be 
obtained,  as  from  a  row  of  Scarlet  Eunners,  witnout  stakes, 
but  topped,  and  the  mass  of  scarlet  flowers  and  beans  close 
to  the  ground.      It  is  to  us  enough,  in  most  places,  to  sow 
those  Beans  in  the  beginning  of  May,  but  the  cottager  will 
act  wisely  if  he  sow  in  light  rich  soil  thickly  in  April,  so 
that  he  can  cover  them  or  protect  them  at  night,  and  then 
plant  them  out  2  or  3  inches  apart  in  the  middle  or  towards 
the  end  of  May.    When  grown  on  the  dwarf  system  with- 
out stakes,  a  few  sheets  of  paper,  an  old  cloth  or  two,  or  a 
few  branches  with  leaves,  will  easily  ward  off  the  first  frosts, 
and  by  so  doing  we  have  often  gathered  succulent  pods 
far  into  November.    Of  course,  we  are  aware  of  the  fine 
picturesque  effect  of  such  Beans  when  supported  by  tall 
sticks,  or  held  up  by  strings  round  the  wall  of  a  town 
garden ;  but  pretty  well  as  much  produce  may  be  obtained 
without    the  labour  and  expense    of  sticks  and   strings. 
Strange,  that  in  the  northern  part  of  our  island  so  little  of 
this  Bean  is  used  by  the  common  working  people  for  sup- 
plying varied  and  wholesome  nourishment.     Such  a  subject 
is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  large-hearted  gardeners 
who  have  lived  in  the  south,  as  the  brothers  Thomson,  of  Dal- 
keith and  Archerfield.    Would  that  some  could  thus  be  in- 
strumental in  increasing  the  comforts   of  a  thinking,  in- 
tellectual people.    On  our  last  visit  to  Scotland,  we  had 
many  evidences  that  this  valuable  vegetable  was  used  too 
much  as  it  was  in  our  boyish  days — trained  asrainst  the 
windows  or  the  wall  as  an' ornament,  not  as  something  valu- 
able to  be  put  "  intilt "  the  pot  and  kettle. 

PBUIT  GARDEN. 

Besides  watering  Strawberries  out  of  doors,  keeping  up  a 
good  supply  under  glass,  moving  a  lot  under  glass  that  were 
potted  some  three  weeks  ago,  thinning  Grapes,  regulating 
Melons,  thinning  and  disbudding  Peaches  in-doors,  orchard- 
house,  &c.,  the  chief  work  has  been  uncovering  all  Apricots, 
Peaches,  &c.,  out  of  doors — that  is,  removing  the  last  of  the 
sprays  with  which  they  were  protected,  washing  well  to  take 
away  all  collected  dust  and  filth  of  any  kind.     Examined 
Cherries  to  see  if  there  were  any  green  fly,  or  rather  black 
fly,  and  where  there  was  the  appearance  of  anything,  dip- 
ping the  point  of  the  shoot  into  quassia  and  soap  water,  as  a 
very  cleanly  and  effective  operation.    The  only  thing  that 
as  yet  seems  to  trouble  us  are  some  caterpillars,  that  roll 
themselves  up  in  the  leaf,  and  others  that  riddle  the  leaf  as 
if  permeated  by  myriads  of  small  shot.    However,  as  yet, 
they  are  within  bounds,  and  have  done  but  little  harm. 

OBNAHEKTAL  DEPABTMENT. 

Here  much  time  has  been  taken  up  with  potting  green- 
house and  stove  plants,  giving  extra  water  in  these  warm 
days,  when  the  thermometer  even  at  night  rivalled  the  heat 
o  la  hot  August,  instead  of  the  month  of  May ;  rolling  and 
mowing  lawn;  fresh  surfacing  and  rolling  wsblks;  moving 
some  herbaceous  plants,  <S:c. ;  but  the  chief  labour  has  been 
preparing,  hardening-off,  and  making  the  ground  all  right 
for  turning  out  lots  of  bedding  plants.    Those  who  thought 
proper  to  read  some  late  remarks,  would  perceive  that  in 
the  preparation  of  the  plants,  and  that  of  the  soil,  are  to  be 
found  two  elements  of  success.    We  knew  of  some  hundreds 
of  Scarlet  Geraniums  taken  last  year  from  a  shaded  vinery, 
and  at  once  planted  out,  but  it  was  the  middle  of  September 
before  they  recovered  f^om  the  sudden  check.    A  ten-days 
hardening-off  would  have  saved  all  the  annoyance.  It  some- 
times happens  that  to  finish  a  group,  plants  must  be  used 
not  so  well  hardened  off  as  we  would  wish,  but  in  such  a 
case  a  few  branches,  or  something  of  that  kind,  is  placed 
around  them  until  they  become   used  to  the   situation. 
A  dull,  shady  day  should  be  chosen  for  removing  entirely 
all  such  protective  shading.      We  have  just  planted  our 
main  straight  ribbon  borders,  which  rise  from  a  walk  be- 
tween them.      The  planting  is  with  smaller  things  this 
season,  but  which  will  fill  the  border,  and  be,  we  hope,  of  a 
regular  gradaticn  as  to  height.    From  the  walk  and  the 
grass  verge  the  planting  is  as  follows  in  straight  lines — 
Oerastium  tomentosum.  Lobelia  Paztoniana,  Cloth  of  Gold 
Steranium,  Purple  King  Verbena,  Centaurea  candidissima, 

Brilliant   Geranium,  Aurea  floribunda  Calceolaria,   Stella 

>erA^<«^um,  and  Ageratum. 


We  do  not  intend  that  any  of  these  shall  need  mach  pef^ 
ging  or  training  to  keep  them  uniform  in  slope  and  toSi, 
yet  distinct,  in  line  so  as  to  prevent  stiffness. — ^E.  F. 


COVENT  GARDEN   MAUKET.— Mat  27. 

Abandant  8upplie<«  of  Cabbagen  and  other  Greens  eonttaae  to  pour  Iji' 
Very  good  sprinir  CanliflowerK  are  now  to  be  had,  and  are  takiugr  the  place 
of  Broccoli,  now  nearly  over,  ^f  Peas  there  is  an  uniuaal  qaaniltjr  for  the 
Reason,  and  they  sell  nt  Arom  i».  to  8s.  per  bushel ;  and  of  Kidaey  Beaas 
there  is  also  a  fair  supplr.  Lettuce  and  other  saladinK  is  in  Rrest  reqoest. 
Grapes  are  Kufflcien';  forthe  demand,  and  very  i^ood.  Foreign  Cherries,  con- 
sisting of  Early  Parple  Gean  and  May  Doke,  hare  now  eome  in. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  request  tliat  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  de- 
partmental writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so 
doing  they  are  subjected  to  uivjastifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed solely  to  The  Editors  of  the  Jottmal  of  HorticvZ- 
twe,  (J-c,  171,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 
N.B. — ^Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 

w60a. 

Killing  Wooolice  (J.  Mackenzie.,  Jf.O.).  —  We  know  of  no  better 
plan  of  getting  rid  of  these  pes^n  than  boiling  them,  where  it  is  praeUcable 
to  do  so.  In  places  ^here  boilinir  water  esnnot  be  used  for  fear  of  spolltaiff 
plants,  there  Is  no  better  plan  than  laying  traps  for  them,  and  keeping 
several  toads  and  frogs  In  the  house.  Constant  attention  to  trapping  sail 
scalding  them  with  hot  water,  and  keepioR  a  sapply  of  toads  and  frogs,  will 
soon  bring  them  to  grief.  You  arc  quite  right  In  thinking  early  thinning  of 
fruit  is  necessary.  Grape.*,  especially,  should  be  thinned,  many  of  the 
varieties  as  soon  as  they  ure  set— indeed,  we  this  year  thinned  eome  beCocs 
they  came  into  bloom,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  very  beaefldtl 
to  them.  With  regard  to  Peaches,  Nectarines,  fto..  the  frnit-buds  should 
be  well  thinned  before  they  open  their  blossama  The  best  time  to  do  thb 
is  when  t'.ie  buds  are  about  the  size  of  a  small  barloycoru. 

Peaouxs,  NscrARiNES,  &o.,  AOAissT  A  Pakk  Palimo  {An  Old  SHk- 
acriber).^yfe  do  not  think  that  either  of  the  above  fruits  would  do  will 
agfldnst  a  park  palin>r  unless  the  boards  fitted  closely  together,  whidi  Is  gens- 
rally  not  the  case  with  the  pieces  of  wood  park  palinga  are  made  oL  They 
are  usually  split  or  clefc,  instead  of  sawn.  Pears  might  do  against  a  finoe 
of  this  sort,  but  why  not  build  a  wall  if  fruit-growing  is  an  object  with  yon! 
The  wall  would  not  cost  much  more  than  double  the  expense  of  the  park 
paling. 

Ilpord  HoRTicuLTuaAL  SociKTT  (Jlamioroiip*).— If  tha  aaaes  of  the 
Directors  are  not  accepted  as  a  guarantee  that  it  b  a  sound  Soetetr*  nothing 
that  we  can  say  would  be  more  influential.  If  the  Directors  evar  have  canie 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  management  they  are  too  pmeliesl  not  to  apply  a 
remedy. 

WATKE-paooriHo  (A  Donegal  Suhseriber). —To  render  the  saiUelofek 
tubing  waterproof  it  should  be  painted  over  with  Indian-mbber  dissolved  ii 
naptha.    Tour  plant  is  Ilabrothamnus  fasolcnlatas. 

BuNCHxs  OF  GaAP£8  FALLino  (JB.  O,  B.).— They  are  wy  serartly 
shanked.  It  usually  arises  from  the  roots  beiof  torpid.  If  outside  tksf 
are  probably  too  oold,  and  if  inside  they  bava  probably  deseaoded  too  desf. 
In  the  former  esse  we  should  cover  the  bordor  at  nichfc,  muI  rsoMyfO  the 
covering  during  sunny  days.  In  the  lattsr  easa  wo  tkould  ronovo  tbi%od, 
so  as  to  bring  the  upper  roots  within  8  or  4  iMkos  of  tho  matact,  sad  nts 
upid  water  when  they  require  moiBtmo.  It  k  not  IflqprtteUs  thi^  J«t 
have  applied  water  too  ^bundaatly  •nd.loe  mUU 


K>r*t.  II 


JOasSAL  OF  HOItTIQULrffBB  kHO  COTTAQS  OABDEHBR.; 


CiToirauu  on  Warrs  Taou  (^  AiticrKer).— Hie  "eobwete"  eon-  i  Po: 
MIolMa  hlMkUti  eUwpUImn  in  tbe  lirrs  of  ih*  nuU  Brmla*  Moth.  Thi  |  of  wt 
tmlj  ttueij  we  luiow  k  to  bin  thgm  pinked  oS  uul  eroihed.  Thie  wosld  we  u 
qidaUr  be  dsM  bT  ehDdrea,  ud  thei  ralfht  t>e  rewuded  for  ihg  naab«r  I  thle  c 
1  Uw  wUU  pvMt  Uotbi  iW  anibL  Tbsie  Holbi  will  ippeer  la  ■  few  '  muiu 
WMkL  ,  pii»  be  could 

nooxf  (B.  JV.].— Tbs  Tn-vetk  1>  m  eellcl  rrom  tbe  time  Spaing  B.nr  aa  nii 
bMweeD  lu  lawlsc  ud  blootBlnr.  Il  ia  Ualhlola  anoua.  The  Brompton  ,„oC^Jl,i^ 
IjIblUohiliabliaaiiUiof  HHH  bulliieae»1lTcoii«dend  to  betoeitg  '  J^"^^!??  _ 

*.««.ipiSi'l?5n«SrVhL°hl.M    Ja«a^^^^  b.  placed  to  po^ „ „..., 

H.  ■raet.udiaealledbeouHllile.iMBreeu.iialb.KuloplueUuu  I      Supuho  Pxl.iook(iim.  (/>.  i>r««-ii<™i  *  O 
Ibtatocbind  W»ll(lDwer.  i  gonlomsapp™- to  begtod,  bm  nelUieroI  Ihemi 

HoouCocoMBU  (J.  J.].— The  trellla  wU]  do  ler*  1  one  liTtrj  htlghi,  but  the™  are  manj  aa  brlgm.     We  shan! 
iBBoh  better  looreiTw»T  grown  on  trflllwa  than  In     ''"*'  •''™*  eteilliiu.  betoro  gtTiBf  en  opinion  of  theli 
■re  hid  bad  the  forrainii  of »  Irellli  we  ibonld  bare     petals  bid  all  fallen,  iberefore  It  la  Unpmrible  to  »pe»li  u(  i 
m  ua  aip  m  me  centie.    It  atumlrl  haie  been  put  in  M  equal  diatancee     flo"r  »"*  •i"  of  the  tune,  Ae. 
nntbagUwiJl  oier— ut  ISorll  luehee.    The  night  twnpentsre  linal        Altiik  Asucclu  (Tyrol.— An  Alpbs  Aaricnia  hae  tbi 

intta  (BM^  to  grow  CncDoiben  well,  It  ebonld  be  fiom  «e°  to  70°.    The     the  petala  abided  br  ■  mbitnre  of  two  «Ii>nn  noC  lepiriu 

.  f  oolooj,  11  to  the  edged  Tirlellet    Tbe  piato  ronnd  Iho  tobe  ii 

.1.    Yonr  tpedmeni  m— 1,  Ceruu  fiiai,  or  Bird  Chenri  3,  Hi- 
snongb  la  the     leili  parrlflori,  or  Bmill.flowered  Soovdrop  Tree. 

i^i«^?\'K■  ^^I'^iSi""!? ,°/. -'.f,*.".' >'^Li^^\'^t ?w™ »;J,«^if  iiffl^™"""" k^w'^j. o' ™i^S^. ta ^pSi'wMt'whAmid'iVS 

dS,  onl J-  ?^  iho«  at  lhX™o?  the  ho"«  Tr  rirlbor  i^il™^n.  f*"  ^'^'^  "'  '™"'  "  *'™-  "  "™  ■''  "A""'"?'  ^'*  ""  fc"ll-Sf«w- 
"tC™^,''.!?.""'' v^'  w  „  ,  i  t^™,*  ,  a"ao"™i'H'e.''^.ke5  a  ^«t'  drir^'n"'  m'The  ch.f^f  of  ao'"a,  regardl 
Cbupaaa  >o.  th.  Ko.t-....™  Wi,,  n-  .  iTn,..  n  x^^^^l-     , illiij  to  certato  varietiei  of  frnita;Lnolherwotili,LheunieE4i 


tf 


J  Boiui  (J  aaiicrliT).~MaiBow  at  BO  mikeraniw  bailee 
'■  giTa  a  dnwbig  at  pife  MS.  It  li  iB  Amerloia  Ismitloa,  lad 
It  baeuti«  w«  ibiak  »r- ' ' ■■ *-  " —  *- 


leedltof  Pelir- 
ilaur.  tbi  ptok 

r  merili.     Tba 
Ihe  form  ot  ItM 

sr  edge  of 


ipaiMnn  will  do  nerv  wrtl. 
IB  Lun*  BcoicHiD  tJ.  B.  a»i).-Tbe  nnie  of  Tour  Vine  lean 
Ung  wd  cnrlloi  up  U  wut  of  moiiture  at  the  root,  ud  we  ebon: 
tbUTonbiteDatbeeb  in  the  habit  of    ' 


eiptnaUy  for 


quillr  well 


^  Dundee 

We  think  T 

on  cannot 

I  inbaoU  Bot  ob- 
orehard  dlutlEla 

■ludud  Appl* 


S^JllSi.S,'"!^.*'!  *.'  'P"'"'",,'""  *f  ""■'  Kmdiuio.Geiiiilum.  Monionto,     i^.  New Hawlhotnden.  DumeloWi  Seedling,  'stormer  Pippin,  ud  WtoMr 


three  apeelei  ot  the  Uileali  or 

.".s.  •■.ST-.-rsM-i.ss' ;;  'Tv-iriiii  i- 

Rt  of  piper  onder  tbe  tree.  The 
lU  we  conid  mike  nothing  out  of 

I^'SJ^ul'isIS! '"''"'  ^^^  '°»""»^  "  "» 

METEOBOLOGICAL  0B3EEVATI0NS  in  the  Suburbs  of  London  for  the  Week  eadinc  May  27th. 
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0.7. 

FOULTBY.  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHHOHICIK 


POl'LTKY  JTDGES  AT  BIKMINGHAM. 

Knowino  liow  willing  jou  always  ore  to  open  j  our  columns 
for  the  diBcusaion  uf  an;  important  matter  in  reieience  to 
poiiltry,  I  am  tiuce  tbe  qaeatioa  of  appointing  Judges  for  tbe 
great  Birmiugbam  Poultry  ShDW  is  of  such  importance  that 
yon  irill  iriUiiic;ly  find  room  for  the  correB]'Oiideace  tbis 
letter  may  lead  to.  I  am  not  an  uniQv'ceaafiil  exhibitor  at 
Birmingham,  therefore  I  can  write  npon  this  subject  with- 
out the  Barcaam  in  which  bo  many  writcra  indnJ^fe,-  I  am 
not  going  t«  Sni  hult  because  I  do  not  win,  for  I  hara 


rarely  ahown  at  Birmingham  without  taking  pr£i«»,  and 
when  I  have  been  beaten  it  Jiaa  always  been  by  birds  BUpft- 
rior  to  my  own ;  wnd  I  am  not  going  to  find  fault  with  the 
Jndgea  that  have  hitherto  acted,  although  I  have  not  the 
lease  donbl  that  many  >;n'orB  have  been  made,  and  whoever 
acta  as  Judge  at  a  shew  of  aach  magnitude  as  Birmingham 
must  be  clever  indeed  to  judge  it  without  a  mifltake  or  a 
complaint. 
Some   vet, 

demning  the  appointment  of  ji — ^ —    

poultry,  and  the  grounds  of  objection  are  too  strong  for  my 
pen  to  attempt  to  argue  against ;  bnt  I  cannot  bnt  oonfeaa 
that  I  should  regret  to  see  Mr.  Baily's  name  eraMd  frtat 
the  list  of  Birmingbam  Judges.    There  are  many  wletiea 


JOUmTAL  OP  HOKTICULTUEB  HXD  COTTAGE  QiBDEirEB. 


of  ftnrii  of  which  I  believe  Mr.  Buly  to  he  a  most  impoTtBiit 
jadge.  The  reHponaiUlitf  of  the  Judges  at  Birmingham 
nniesiB  to  increase  every  yeor,  and  will  conBidera.blj  bo 
tliu  year,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  the  pmss,  and 
mwoy  valaablo  silver  caps  are  given  in  addition  by  the 
amataaTB.  I  do  think  that  if  a  laif^e  amount  of  Talnahle 
diver  plate  is  added  to  the  prize  list  by  the  eihibitors,  the 
CSoiuunl  ought  to  coDsider  their  wisbeB  as  to  who  shall  aivard 
tliDM  important  pcizes.  and  I  wish  most  respectfully  to  asV 
Qie  Coonoil,  through  the  medium  of  your  Journal,  how  it  ia 
tlkat  we  are  not  Slowed  the  assistance  of  the  most  satia- 
factoryjudgein  thelcinc^dom,  Mr.  E.Hewitt? 

I  am  a  coustont  reader  of  your  Journal,  and  notice  that 
nearly  every  abow  that  tatee  place  is  judged  by  Mr.  E. 
Hewitt,  and  it  is  very  rare  to  hoar  a  complsint,  and  I  am 
■atisfied  I  cipreas  the  unaaimooB  view  of  the  poultry  nma- 
teuTB  of  England,  when  I  state  that  it  is  their  most  anxious 
wiali  to  know  that  he  will  act  aa  one  of  the  judges  at  our 
liBEt  Birmingham  Show.  I  trost  the  Council  will  take  into 
ftan  consideration  this  appeal,  and  unite  tbe  name  of  Mr. 
SL  Hewitt  to  tlie  list  of  Birmingham  Judges,  whose  name  I  am 
sore  will  restore  much  of  lost  confidence,  and  will  prove  a 
most  satisfactory  addition. — A  Binoley  Ha.li,  EunBiroR. 

[The  writer,  aa  he  intimates,  is  one  of  the  most  succesafnl 
of  exhibitors,  and  we  cau  atate  emphatically  that  wo  know 
tliat  the  Council  of  the  Birmiugham  Show  would  gratify 
ezhihitora  generally,  and  remove  much  obloquy  from  them- 
■elvea,  if  they  added  Mr.  Hewitt  to  the  Judges  of  that  Show. 
—Eds.]  

BBiHMA  POOTRAS—PHIME  AGE  OF  DUCES. 

If  "Wiltbbibb  Bbctok"  is  not  much  atbkched  to  hii 
Cochins  I  would  advise  hia  trying  Brahmas,  they  are  the 
same  gentle  sensible  crcaturcB,  good  layers,  good  mothers, 
and  good  on  the  table.  I  have  tried  Cochins,  and  liked 
them  very  much,  but  I  think  the  Brahmaa  are  euperior. 
They  will  fully  Appreciate  a  ran  in  his  neighbour's  field, 
bat  they  will  not  fly  over  a  fence  into  any  garden,  however 
tempting.  My  only  grief  is  that  they  must  be  killed  aome- 
times,  for  it  is  painful  to  give  the  order,  when  they  walk 
about  with  you  like  doga,  and  truat  you  eo  entirely. 

I  afaonldbe  glad  if  nny  one  would  tell  me  if  it  be  better 
to  keep  Ducks  nntil  they  ore  two  or  three  yeaxB  old,  or  to 
rear  young  ones  every    year  for    breeding.  —  M.,   Svnny 


[Mr.  Baily  fully  endorses  all  you  any  about  Brahmaa, 
They  are,  in  his  opinion,  superior  to  Cocbins,  and  thinks 
that  those  who  say  they  are  identical  havo  a  great  deal  to 
answer  for.  A  second-season  Duck  is  bi'ttcr  than  a.  first. 
and  therefore  we  advise  you  to  keep  those  that  have  proved 
theuselves  good  ones.  Wa  often  keep  them  for  foiu  /eort 
or  seasons,  and  have  no  reason  to  repent  iC] 


oil  my  sittings  at  present.  'Will  yon  infona  mo  if  ooow-Biri 
fibre  refdseon  the  ground  Ib  objectionable  fbr  sitting  inihil 
of  Bb  ort  straw,  as  recommended  by  Uewra.  Crook  t — KnuT 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  your  progreai,  and  to  *dnM 
you  as  you  go  on.  This  has  been  an  exceptioaal  hatdthy- 
lime :  we  know  many  instances  in  which  eggs  have  fsilBd 
irhere  the  previous  sittings  from  the  same  yard,  and  tinder 
tbe  same  management,  hatched  twelve  or  thirtean.  Vim 
youi'  chickens  die  in  tbo  shell  it  is  from  being  too  dry; 
iQoiaten  every  egg  for  six  or  seven  days  before  hsfaUng. 
We  never  beard  of  abort  straw  for  a  neet,  nor  do  we  tn  ny 
%ray  approve  of  baskets  tor  sitting  hens.  Let  your  nests  M 
on  the  ground,  put  a  moist  sod  for  the  bottom,  over  that 
you  may  put  straw  enough  to  keep  the  eggi  in,  Int  not 
i^ort  straw.  If  we  wanted  to  insore  dis^pointment  ia 
hatching,  we  would  advise  to  set  the  bans  in  baakets  paitlf 
HUed  with  short  straw.] 


DOUBLE  EGG  FERTILE. 

I  SIB  in  a  letter  signed  "  CHA.trnoLziB  "  a  donht  timn 

int  as  to  whether  a  double-yolked  egg  is  leas  prolific.  Ihut 

0  inform  "  Chanticlees"  and  your  readers  that  afewdi 

.negg  (Dorking),  set  bymeproduoed  twoohiokena.  1 


iLgainst  cash  other  by  the  ben,  they  died  before  getting  qnita 
'ilear  of  their  narrow  home.  Both  chicken*  were  well  grown, 
and  looked  healthy.— Ebv.  B.  C,  WaUon,  F 


HATCHIKG  THIS   SEASON. 

I  DO  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  any  persons  having^ 
the  least  claim  to  respectability  would  play  any  tricks  witl:L 
tbe  eggs  they  dispose  of  for  sittiug,  but  as  I  have  tbiu- 
season  parchased  sittings  from  some  of  the  best  ysrds  iii 
the  kingdom,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  give  you  tliu 
Mvnlta  of  each  sitting. 

On  the  12th  ult.,  the  second  day  after  receiving  them,  1 
pnt  ft  dozen  of  Capt.  Hcuton's  celebrated  Buff  Cochins  undci 
a  very  steady  hen  in  a  basket,  with  3  incbaa  of  aand  at  tbi. 
bottom,  and  a  turf  on  the  sand.  When  two  dsys  overdue  1 
examined  the  eggs  and  fonnd  all  bad  but  one,  which  con- 
tained a  chick,  nearly  matured,  but  dead. 

On  tbe  2*th  inst.,  I  have  a  sitting  of  Mr.  J.  Baily's 
Spanish  due,  and  will  also  with  your  permission  send  you 
the  reenlta. 

I  may  state  that  out  of  a  sitting  of  my  own.  Partridge 
Oochins,  due  on  tbe  13th  inst..  I  only  hatched  foar,  nearly 
'1  the  others  seem  to  have  died  in  their  shells  some  fen- 
•u^B  before  due. 

I  am  told  by  all  my  friends  {amateurs  like  myself),  that 
ay  bouses  and  yard  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  Of  one 
Jung  I  am  certain,  that  they  are  scrupuloosly  clean,  yet 
traa^r--  n-  rA-y,„  t  "■o"<-  h^i  •fn^nla'-'-  "Tforti"'»*«  witb 


THE  DEBBT  CANAEY  and  OHJflTHOLOGICAL 
SOCIETT. 
IIaviko  read  your  remarks  upon  my  reoently-pnUithMl 
"Handbook,  ic,  on  Conariea  and  other  Birds,"  whiehhai 
found  favour  with  many  breeders  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  a  certain  extant  meets  with  your  approval, 
allow  me  apace  to  reply.  As  you  bate  "brought  ma  oat  ci 
my  shell,"  it  is  quite  natur^  I  should  have  a  "  ohirp  "  <x 
two,  and  will  leave  tbe  subject  to  the  opinions  of  tbe  many 
breeders  as  to  whether  your  remarks  on  my  book  have  not 
been  made  without  fair  consideration  aa  to  what  it  wbb  in- 
tended for.  I  endeavoured  to  prepare  my  pamphlet  witb 
care,  not  on^  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  breeders  in  this  diibriet, 
but  also  to  afford  tbe  fancif^rs  in  other  towns  an  opportonity 
of  learning  what  the  Deiby  breeders  have  dona,  bo  that  it 
might  act  eomenbat  as  a  guide  to  them,  but  never  intended 
it  as  of  "  interest  for  the  general  reader." 

I  am  as  great  a  friend  to  the  "  general  diffusion  of  the 
Canary  fancy  as  any  man  breathing,  and  when  I  wrote 
tbe  ei);htb  rule,  that  "  No  pereon  is  admitted  as  a  member 
of  this  Society  unleas  residing  in  the  county  or  borough  tf 
Derby,"  knew  full  well  what  benefit  I  was  affording  to  the 
'  members  in  this  particular  locality.  It  was  not  intendad 
,  that  a  code  of  latrs  suitable  for  a  local  society  aboold  be  ilio 
j  suitable  for  do  All-England  show ;  and  as  to  your  exprSM- 
'  ing  "  a  regret  at  tbia  eiclusiveneB*  in  these  days  of  raJL- 
roods,"  the  very  fact  of  some  of  the  Derby  breeders  being 
I  able,  well  able,  to  bring  ont  also  an  All-England  aho* 
annually,  second  to  none  in  the  kingdom,  [ttovea  tout 
remarka  against  the  eighth  rule  of  onr  local  Boctety  to  hsTB 
been  made  without  a  knowledge  of  what  actiuJly  tikw 
place  in  Derby  towards  promoting  the  axt^maioB  of  tb* 
lancy,  facilities  being  given  to  the  breeders  and  raiiiiliiil  ik 
'  all  porta  for  availing  themselvea  of  the  railroada. 

I  know  fun  well  the  anxiety  and  attention  that  has  been 
devoted  towards  making  the  Derby  local  BooialT  what  it  ii, 
and  I  feel  proud  in  saying  there  is  not  aiistaig  anothw 
Canary  society  of  a  local  kind  that  can  SEOal  onra.  Tbe 
Committee  of  the  Derby  Society  have  at  all  timsa  bean 
willing  to  render  aasiatance  to  any  breodera  wishing  to 
form  a  club  in  any  other  town,  and  what  eflbot  luw  tlw 
formation  and  encouragement  wF  local  showi  In  dlSHSnt 
parts  of  England  ?  Why,  tbey  Mt  ■•  Aodeia  aad  aiiuuiMli 
to  All-England  shows,  by  Uidt  b^Bg  Hnt  fbr  f^fctyMf. 
They  likewise  cause  an  inoreaM  of  MM ' —  -.  .  ..  — 
breeders  and  fanoiers  the  greater  Uu  d 


mi,m,Mt.) 


jouKTAL  or  EOBiicnLirsB  ant  corrAai  a^mBsaB. 


brin^-vaD  flll«d  wtth  gooA  bbda,  and  if  the  rAwner  ba  oite 
who-giTM  tail  ubd  to  thauKiM,  be  will  Boonoart  oa  one 
■id*  mongrel  (took  for  fint-c1>n  blood.  Hj  otijeot  is  to  in- 
crawe  tiM  lore  for  biria.  Aa  a  breeder  I  bare  had  mneh 
praetjoe,  and  hare  wiUi  1117  pan  pnblicl;,  and  more  eepe- 
aMj  prirately,  dctie  what  I  could  to  fluther  and  enoanrage 
tiie  rtndy  of  bicda,  as  to  Think  fiu^  muiy  gentlemen 
(anutteur  braedara)  <xa  bear  me  oat. 

Tfaa  remarta  m  the  Belgian  birds,  and  the  clMiiScation 
of  wme  of  them,  BavonrB  so  mnoh  of  what  I  have  before  had 
to  contend  with,  that  I  conld  not  prevent  a  smile  on  seeing 
a  rignatnre  at  the  foot  of  an  article  in  the  iome  Number  of 
your  Jonmal,  and  thinking  of  put  remarks  respecting  the 
Belgian  birds,  the  kinds  exhibited  at  ever;  Ml-En^and 
show.  As  to  the  ereot  Belgian,  or  the  Dutch  biiSs,  I 
like  to  see  them,  and  would  ever  be  williag  for  classes  to  be 
tet  apart  solelj  for  them.  It  would  not  do  for  marked  or 
tioked  Belgians  to  be  clsased  with  yariegated  Belgians,  for 
tJie  ^'important  reason  that  the  marked  or  ticked  birds  are 
mostly  bred  from  clear  birds,  and  posseaaed  of  pure  Belgian 
properties,  full;  equal  in  blood  to  the  clear  birds.  The  va- 
riegated Belgians  are  not  so  good  in  true  Belgian  form,  and 
how  ia  it  possible  to  correctly  judge  a  straight  bird  (or  one 
not  possesaed  with  »K>d  bock  and  eboiUders),  evenly  va- 
riegated, with  one  only  slightly  ticked  or  marked  in  feather, 
and  first.clasB  in  other  respscts  ?  And,  again,  it  would 
merer  do  to  have  joliowg  and  buffs  judged  together  in  one 
oUas.  You  say,  "Woold  it  nob  be  better  to  have  one 
standard  for  the  best  marked  pied  Belgians  ?  "  What  ad- 
vantage, I  ask,  can  there  be  in  throwing  several  classes  into 
wne  whQst  we  have  such  choice  specimens  entered  in  each 
claas  ?  And  while  contracting  the  Belgian  classes,  you  ad- 
vocate new  clftsaes  for  Goldfinch  Molj] — namely,  dividing 
them  into  clear  and  pied  classes.  I  ask  you  bow  many  clear 
Jonque  or  yellow  Goldfinch  Mules  would  be  likely  to  be 
brought  forward  ?  I  know,  perhapa  jondo,  there  would  not 
be  such  difficulty  in  finding  two  or  three,  or  perhaps  more, 
(dear  mealy  Mules,  bat  the  two  olaeses  would  be  miserably 
weak.  I  venture  to  say  that  to  the  clear  Jonque  Mole  class 
there  would  be  said,  "  No  entry." 

In  conclusion,  my  hints  about  cats  apply  generally,  and 
not  to  your  pUBEj,  which  may  have  received  a  superior 
education.  I  say.  again,  cats  are  not  to  be  trusted  with 
birds.  It  is  igainst  their  nature  not  to  catch  and  kill 
them.  Your  cat  is  one  amongst  hundreds  for  her  merciful 
kindness  towards  the  feathewd  tribe.^^Eo.  J.  Babdisbv, 
Serin/. 

[Wa  are  glad  to  receive  Mr.  Bamesbj's  eiplanation,  and 
also  to  hear  him  speali  so  well  of  the  erect  Belgian  or  Dutch 
Canaries,  but  as  they  were  not  included  in  his  book  we  could 
only  draw  attention  to  the  omission;  but  Mr.  Bamesby's 
reasons  for  not  classing  ticked  or  marked  birds  with  va- 
riegateil,  do  not  seem  satisfactory.  If,  as  bis  argument 
seems  to  imply,  the  one  are  straight  and  the  other  hanch- 
hacked,  it  is  an  additional  reason  why  the  claasification 
should  be  b^ised  on  form,  not  on  colour,  as  in  this  cose  it 
seems  to  us  a  difforonce  without  a  distinction.  In  Pieds  the  , 
preference  iTould  be  given  to  the  beat  and  moat  evenly- 
marked  bird  without  reference  to  the  ground  colour.  It  ia 
only  when  two  are  bo  nearly  equal  that  Jonque  would  take 
the  precedence  of  mealy.  Clear  Mules  cannot  compete  in 
the  class  for  pieds,  they  are  certainly  oat  of  place  there,  but 
are  too  valuable  to  be  paaaed  over,  Uiongh  they  may  be  few 
and  far  between. 

As  regards  the  cata,  if  only  atray  oats  are  met,  then,  of 
course,  every  care  most  be  taken  to  guard  the  birds  &om 
them ;  but  the  assertion  mode  was  too  sweeping.  It  is 
snrprising  how  soon  cats  may  be  instructed  to  live  in  peace 
witii  all  domestic  pets,  and  bnndreds  of  aach  cats  may  be 
found  among  the  bird  dealen  in  Loudon.] 


DESTKOYING  THE  QUEEN  OF  A  SWAlUf. 

To.DiT  I  had  a  swarm  of  bees  ftom  a  alock  which  had 
been  snpered  with  a  shallow  atraw  hive  containing  aeveral 
■mall  combs,  commenced  by  the  bees  last  year. 

I  wiahed  to  prevent  a  warming,  and  for  that  purpose  I  atood 
at  the  entionee  of  the  hire  as  Boon  aa  the  awarm  b^fui  to 
lime,  and  aeized  the  qneen  aa  aha  come  onL    I  oooSned  her 


for  a  fbw  minntea,  bat  fearing  that  deateqrintC  ^*'  VMdd 
cmly  defer  awarming  autil  another  prinoeat  was  raiawL  I  Mt 
her  at  liberty,  and  after  flying  about  for  aevnal  minntin. 
ahe  joined  her  aubjeota  which  tuul  eluBtered  an  a  neighbooi- 
ing  tree.    The  awarm  was  then  hived  ia  the  nanal  matiawf. 

I  abonld  like  to  know  what  would  have  been  Ote  pttAMa 
result  had  I  deatroyed  her  mi^eetf.  I  know  t^  awarm 
would  hare  returned,  bat  would  the  beea  have  taken  to  the 
snper,  or  wonld  the  next  young  qnaan  have  led  then  off 
again  P— S.  E.  B. 

[We  think  yoa  were  right  in  not  attempting  to  thwart 
the  disposition  to  awarm.  Had  yoa  destroyed  the  old  qneen 
the  awarm  would  probably  have  iaaued  ^ain  a  few  days 
later  under  a  yoong  one.] 


HIVES  WITH   ENTRiNCES  AT   THE  TOP, 

I  WAS  not  a  little  amuaed  to  find  at  page  352  that  We. 
Henry  Stuttle  (C.  WilliamB  at  page  277,  his  previous  eom- 
manication  on  this  anbject)  wandered  from  hia  description  of 
"Hives  with  entrances  at  the  top  "  to  have  a  hit  at  bees' 
enemicB,  "  the  very  greatest  their  inoiperienced  maaters" 
in  general,  including  your  Ben&ewahi^  correspondent  in 
particnlar.  I  most  decidedly  take  eicopLion  to  figure  in 
such  company,  having  alwoya  a  great  repugnance  to  the 
black  list  of  the  enemies  of  our  little  favouritea,  even  al- 
though your  corrsepondent  be  polite  enough  to  add  "mys^ 
included."  Hod  he  been  a  more  careful — probably  an  older 
— reader  of  this  periodical,  he  might  bare  saved  his  criticism, 
seeing  that  my  stock  being  reduced  to  baat-outa  arose  from 
no  blunder  in  practice,  but  solely  from  their  being  contami- 
nated by  foul  brood  imported  &om  Devonshire ;  on  the 
contrary,  my  apiary  has,  with  this  exception,  been  on  the 
whole  a  most  prosperous  one.  He,  too,  was  moat  unhappy 
in  quoting  your  "  Kenfrewshire  correspondent"  as  a  aampte 
of  the  "  inexperienced,"  when,  singularly  enough,  that 
correspondent  was  the  rery  one  who  years  ago  drew  atten- 
tion in  these  columns  to  all  the  advantages  of  "end  oom- 
mnuicationa  to  supers,"  the  first  discovery  on  which  Mi, 
Stuttle  plumes  himsell,  and.  still  more  singalar,  was  lonff 
before  familiar  with  moveable  bars,  and  bad  them  employed 
in  "  hives  with  entrances  at  the  top,"  bis  second  discoveij, 
possibly  about  the  time  Qonlon  Camming  was  firing  awi^ 
with  the  old  rifle. 
I  Although  practice  does  not  invariably  make  perfect,  atOl 
I  it  often  fainiliariBes  one  with  many  odd  things,  and  amongst 
the  rest  I  may  ho  permitted  to  describe  how  I  came  to 
I  work  and  discard  hives  with  entrances  at  the  top. 

What  induced  me  first  to  take  a  special  interest  in  the 
honeybee  was  a  number  of  years  ago  opening  up  a  couple  of 
the  many  at[>cka  of  bees  which  from  time  to  time  hod  estab- 
liabed  themselves  in  the  roof  of  our  house ;  each  colony  00- 
I  copied  the  vacant  space  between  the  "conplea"  or  beatna 
forming  the  roof,  their  combs  being  attached  to  the  ianar 
aide  of  the  "  sarking,"  or  boards  to  which  the  slates  am 
nailed  eit?rnally,  from  where  they  were  carried  down  to 
the  lath  and  plaster,  a  depth  of  about  10  inches.  To  oompel 
the  beea  to  extend  their  combs  out  into  the  boxes  I  had 
prepared  and  set  up  to  fit  the  aqnars  cut  oat  of  the  lath  and 
plaster,  I  had  the  spaces  below  the  combs  boarded  off  level 
with  tbe  bottom  of  the  boxes ;  their  ends  fitting  into  the 
spaces  ware,  of  course,  quite  open,  and  top  and  bottom 
fitted  with  bars  and  slides  for  ?upering  and  nodiring,  with 
glass  fronts  and  thermometer  for  observation.  The  plan 
sucoeedad  so  well  that  the  very  first  season  I  took  from 
these  two  bivec  half  a  hundredweight  of  beautiful  honey. 
The  following  season  to  prevent  awarming  I  had  to  go  on 
nadiring,till  latterly  I  had  one  of  the  colonies  occupying 
four  roomy  breeding-boies,  it  consequently  followed  that  the 
bees  wrought  excluaively  through  the  original  entronoe  at 
tbe  top,  as  I  could  not  cut  up  the  ceiling  for  even  fresh 
box  added ;  besides,  from  the  level  of  the  roof  each  additional 
one  was  brought  further  from  it. 

I  had  ample  opportunities  of  watching  all  their  proceedings 
through  the  glass  fronts,  and  saw  plainly  the  dioodvantagia 
of  the  entraiwes  at  the  top,  they  were  very  mnch  oppreaaed 
with  heat,  and  I  did  not  feel  disposed  to  open  a  space  below 
to  oonmonicate  with  the  upper  entrance,  knowing  fall  wall 
the  dislike  of  the  "  Sanitaiy  '  bee  "  Conuaisaimam  "  to  all 
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draughts,  particularly  thiongh  the  brood  combs  of  the  hive's 
centre ;  'and  there  was  the  constant  liability  to  find  pollen, 
and  more  rarely,  brood  in  the  supers.  Often  have  I  taken 
a  chair  and  sat  and  watched  the  industrious  little  workers 
dragging  their  heavy  burdens  to  the  top,  and  failing  to  force 
a  passage  up  through  the  crowd  of  nurses.  Frequently  have 
I  noticed  the  dead  workers,  scrubs,  drones,  or  wasps,  drop 
in  the  ascent,  to  be  again  seized  upon  and  dragg^  upwards. 
However,  these  were  minor  evils  in  comparison  to  the  one 
to  which  they  had  to  yield.  Although  with  great  labour 
they  managed  to  keep  their  hires  pretty  free  of  dead, 
they  were  unable  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  the  small  debris. 
To  give  them  all  the  aid  in  my  power  I  had  the  bars 
and  slides  forming  the  bottom  of  the  lower  boxes  fixed 
to  frames,  and  these  again  attached  to  the  boxes  with 
screws,  so  that  on  a  cold  day  I  could  slip  them  oflf  for  a 
hurried  dean.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  topmost  boxes 
and  the  shelves  in  the  roof  were  beyoud  my  control,  and  in 
the  debris  there  deposited  grubs  bred  rapidly  during 
warmish  weather  and  took  wing  as  wax  moths,  speedily 
reproduciug  their  kind.  My  indefatigable  little  favourites 
did  everything  in  their  power  to  combat  this  new  enemy, 
even  to  the  cutting  out  portions  of  their  combs,  but  they 
so  multiplied,  flitting  through  the  hives  in  bands,  that 
latterly  the  bees  became  dispirited,  and  I  was  most  re- 
luctantly compelled  to  abandon  bee-keeping  in  high  lati- 
tudes, under  the  impression  that  "  hives  with  the  entrance 
at  the  top"  have  to  the  inexperienced  only  novelty  to 
recommend  thom. — A  Renfbewshibe  Bee-keefeb. 


DRIVEN  BEES. 


Do  the  following  circumstances  prove  that  I  have  failed 
in  driving  out  a  queen  with  her  subjects  ?  On  Monday,  the 
16th  inst.,  I  drove  a  swarm  about  noon,  and  placed  the  hive 
in  the  position  of  the  old  stock.  On  Tuesday  the  swarm  all 
left  the  hive,  but  in  a  few  minutes  returned.  On  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  and  Friday  they  swarmed  each  day,  and 
hung  upon  a  bush  close  at  hand.  I  hived  them  in  a  fresh 
hive  (a  straw  one,  for  I  have  nothing  else),  each  day,  and 
once  with  three  pieces  of  comb  in  it  made  last  year.  Being 
tired  of  this  daily  swarming  and  hiving,  on  Friday  night  I 
united  them  to  another  swarm  which  I  had  driven  on 
Wednesday.  However,  it  appears  that  they  gave  their 
new  friends  some  of  their  roaming  disposition,  for  all  came 
out  together  on  Saturday,  but  after  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  returned  to  their  hive,  on  the  outside  of  which  they 
have  now  been  hanging  for  a  day  and  a  half.  Now,  if  it  is 
probable  that  there  is  no  queen  among  them,  what  am  I  to 
do  ?— C.  H.  L. 

[As  the  queen  is  sometimes  one  of  the  last  to  ascend,  it 
is  just  possible  that  you  failed  to  expel  her,  and  this  would 
account  for  the  bees  so  repeatedly  deserting  their  new 
domicile  and  attempting,  of  course  unavailingly,  to  return 
to  their  old  one.  Instead  of  risking  the  life  of  the  queen  of 
the  second  driven  swarm  by  uniting  it  to  the  wanderers,  it 
would  have  been  much  better  to  have  put  the  one  last  driven 
in  its  old  place,  and  shaken  the  errant  swarm  into  the  well- 
filled  hive  which  the  others  had  just  quitted.  If  the  bees 
are  now  without  a  queen  the  adoption  of  this  course  with  a 
third  stock  is  the  best  remedy.] 


NATURAL  SWARMS. 


Not  a  few  of  the  bee-keeping  fraternity,  more  particularly 
beginners,  are  doubtless  looking  forward  to  and  watching 
for  that  uncertain  thing  natural  swarming.  Presupposing 
that  most  of  them  have  guarded  against  that  very  worst 
enemy — damp,  and  that  all  have  succeeded  in  getting  their 
stocks  well  forward,  I  purpose  offeriog  a  few  hints  on  the 
subject. 

In  the  first  place  he  must  bo  a  very  casual  observer  who 
does  not  notice  that  bees  are  in  want  of  something  like 
nadering  when  the  hives  appear  chokefull,  and  it  is  certainly 
bad  policy  to  allow  the  bees  to  provide  entirely  for  them- 

idves  at  this  time  of  the  year  without  administering  a  little 
food.     Bees  which  have  been  well  forward  previous  to  a 

period  of  cold  weather  are  sure  to  retrograde  without  it, 

little  ass'^^^^ance  are  steadily 


progressing.  It  is  not  at  all  times  easy  to  know  befim- 
hand  the  time  of  a  swarm  issuing.  I  have  known  bees  iwim 
before  the  hive  was  quite  ftill  or  even  a  royal  cell  formed, 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  them  lie  oat  for  m 
weeks  and  never  swarm  at  aU.  In  the  first  case,  it  is 
prudent  for  every  bee-keeper  to  be  on  the  watch,  and  the 
second  case,  every  judicious  bee-keeper  should  prevent.  I 
would  here  recommend  artificial  swarming,  as  no  skilled 
bee-keeper  will  allow  in  swarming^hives,  and  would  eqnaUy 
scout  the  idea  of  even  seeing  his  bees  become  crowded  in 
storifying  ones,  without  additional  room.  Seeing,  then,  that 
the  exact,  time  of  swarming  cannot  be  hit  upon,  it  is  best  to 
be  on  the  watch,  and  more  particularly  so  on  aooount  fA 
bees  swarming  at  all  hours,  night  and  day.  This  at  fixet 
sight  may  appear  en*oneou8,  nevertheless  it  is  the  cese. 
Although  at  night  they  do  not  fly  to  some  spot  contiguoasto 
their  hive  but  cluster  on  the  outside  of  the  hive  itself,  yet 
it  is  still  the  swarm,  and  if  not  taken  away  then  two  impor. 
tant  ends  are  defeated — viz.,  honey-gathering  and  breeding- 

The  question  of  course  arises.  How  does  breeding  stop? 
I  answer.  Simply  because  the  queen  is  on  the  outside  of  tiie 
hive  with  the  swarms,  and  there  remains  until  she  dies  or  is 
killed  by  her  subjects,  young  queens  being  brought  forward 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  Then  is  it  that  piping  is  heud 
before  the  issue  of  a  first  swarm. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  keeps  bees  on  the  old-foshioned 
system  of  "  let  alone  and  they  will  work  their  own  woik, 
and  will  swarm  when  they  are  ready,"  had  last  year  out  df 
six  stocks  only  two  swarms.  He  would  not  be  advised  to 
use  artificial  means,  or  even  so  much  as  to.  turn  up  a  single 
hive  in  order  to  ascertain  its  state,  but  only  went  about 
wondering  what  was  the  matter,  and  why  there  were  so 
niany  queens  thrown  out,  and  satisfied  himself  with  the 
idea  that  at  certain  times  of  the  year  bees  retained  a  great 
number  of  queens.  I  could  relate  many  more  similar  cases, 
but  deem  it  unnecessary. 

It  is  not  a  bad  plan,  in  order  to  keep  bees  horn  lying  out, 
to  place  on  the  face  of  their  hive  a  smooth  board  fixed  dose 
to  it  by  a  mortice  cut  for  the  alighting-board  to  pass  through, 
and  so  close  to  the  hive  that  not  a  single  bee  can  get  be- 
tween them. — ^A  Lakabkshibb  Bbb-xxspsk. 
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QUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

Oafib  (Hamburgh), ^Qire  your  chiekeaa  a  rranoMiit  of  etaipkor  about 
the  sixe  of  a  pea  evcrf  ni^lit  at  rooatingwUme.  Pat  a  ploeo  of  camphor  ioto 
the  water  they  drink  from.  We  really  have  no  daU  on  wfeJdi  to  fooiid 
adTioe  about  U.  Atkin*8  pictQres. 

DiABnHCBi  iM  CHicKKva  (R.  ff.).— Givo  eadi  chicken  half  ^  (nia  of 
oplain,  three  grraioA  of  powdered  chaik,  and  lialf  a  grraia  of  ipeeaonaBba  In  a 
pill  daily  until  the  diarrhoea  ia  stopped,  feod  on  bread  topped  in  ato,  clvfi 
plenty  of  lettuce  leayea,  and  free  aocera  to  a  dust  heap. 

KiABiMO  TOX7NO  TuRKETS  (A  Couttant  Btaier). ^Tnvk»j%  reqidra  adry 
spot,  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  bat  near  to  a  hank,  or  amall  covert,  or  hidgo- 
row.  Tbey  want  dost.  The  best  food  is  boiled  egc  anta'  egga,  cooud 
chopped  meat,  bread  and  milk,  doagh  mixed  with  nklUc,  and  made  off  floor 
of  equal  paru  ot  oata,  barley,  and  beana.  Onioii  tope  or  garlic  diosld  be 
mixed  in  all  their  /ood  when  young.    They  ehoald  be  ohopped  fine. 

SuDDKi*  Death  op  Chickbn8  (A,  J.  /*.).— Whea  chickens  die  nddoah 
it  is  moittly  from  injudicioas  feeding,  or  from  aeceae  to  aome  poiMOoao  food. 
Move  your  chickens  as  far  as  yon  can  from  the  epot  where  they  die,  aid 
give  them  bread  and  strong  ate. 

Cleavers  {A  Canatant  Header). —dwrnu,  Cllven,  or  Qooee  Oraa,  iia 
plant  known  to  boianixtn  as  Galium  aparlne.  It  laona  of  the  conmoaertol 
we<;dr,  growing  on  moist  banka.  The  hooky  haira  npon  it  caoso  bleediag 
when  drawn  over  the  tonsue.  It  is,  as  you  say.  often  reoommeaded  to  ke 
chopped  up  and  mixed  with  the  food  for  young  Tarkeja. 

Teaciiino  a  Starlinq  to  Talk  ( 7F.  C).— It  is  the  comaoa  BtMttag 
that  ullcs.  We  have  but  one  Britldi  apeciea,  except  the  rose.colo«nd, 
which  is  a  rare  visitant  to  this  conntry.  By  constantly  repcattag  to  It  the 
words  or  vhort  phrases  you  wish  it  to  say  it  will  learn  them.  aiMl  in  tfeeaame 
way  it  may  be  taught  to  whistle  tunes.  When  yoan^  the  bird  ii  vwyeeeUy 
rearei  by  ferding  it  on  raw  meat  cut  up,  oocaslunaUy  wonu^  braed  aoaked 
in  water,  and  hemp  seed. 

Parrot  Pi.vckino  out  its  7RATHCR8(Jifein).-»ThereaMaef  tbePamt 
plucking  out  its  leathers  is,  most  probably,  iniubillty  in  the  Aln,  oaaied 
by  improper  foci  of  a  greasy  nature,  such  aa  meat,  bOBM  to  fAdfc,  lad 
too  much  hemp  hoed.  Let  it  have  a  shallow  pan  with  water  to  bathe  iOt 
and  on  a  wiirm  d  j  v  take  a  water  ing<pot  with  a  email  roeo  and  gltv  it  a  bath 

Variovh  (B.,  Compton  Oijford}.— The  beea  whinh  freqnent your  deiwm 
hive  are  scouts  snnt  out  by  «ome  of  your  nrighboor'a  etocks  that  are  lAoit 
to  swarm.  Tliry  may  possibly  herald  the  advent  of  a  etraj  ewacBH  or  llMh 
visits  may  continue  during  the  swarming  eeaeon.  ceaaing  tmlf  when  ft  ii 
entirely  over,  ituy  Taylor's  *<  Bee-keeper*a  MsmiaL*'  Uae  fayao^  Im- 
proved otuge-hive  for  ordinary,  and  the  Wnnillinrjfiiinu  hiiufuteilirffl> 
bee-keeping. 

Tkavsfx&rro  Bees  (A  Beginntr),^'Y9K  Uts  sppean  to  be  fstaf  • 

well.    A  glass  muy  be  put  on  at  once. 
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A  FE*  NOTES   ON  CEOPPTNG  A  KITCHEN 
GARDEN. 

UCH  pleuedwu  I 
irith  the  remarks 
on  "  Kitcben-ffU'' 
don  Cropping,   by 

"BlTSHTWOOD,    P. 

D.-  {page  377), 
wuoBemode  of  ob- 
taining BO  mncL 
[iroduce  from  a 
imited  space  de- 
serres  toM  widely 
known,  not  onlj 
because  it  showe 
_,>-„  ^    _^  what  may  hedone, 

J,  ■  wf'  iJS\j£>i  ^"^  ^^°  **  *'  "^V 

D^^,j«y        fl/ y    ffll^y  induce  others  *i- 

>  "'  ^    ^'Jli^ t  milarly  situated  to 

eiye  an  aooount  of 
uieir  practice,  and 
as  cases  dlETcr  widely,  much  useful  information  may  thos 
be  elicited.  It  is,  however,  well  to  remember  that  there 
is  in  general  a  wide  difference  between  the  practice  of 
the  country  and  that  of  the  suburban  gardener,  the 
latter  having  to  make  the  most  of  a  limited  space,  though 
to  compensate  for  this  disadraiitage  he  can  in  most  cases 
obtain  plenty  of  manure  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
country  gsrdener  has  often  more  gronnd  at  his  disposal, 
but  is  obliged  to  he  more  sparing  of  manure.  Now, 
although  it  is  not  eiacUy  true  that  manure  will  do  any- 
thing, it  is  nevertheless  a  very  powerful  agent  in  pro- 
ducing some  of  the  more  common  vegetables.  Those  of 
the  gross-feeding  class  can  be  uiged  into  growth  by  the 
aid  of  this  powerful  auiiliary  where  the  natural  ground 
from  previous  hard  cropping  would  seem  to  claim  a  rest, 
but  plenty  of  good  dung  restores  the  worn-out  soil,  and 
another  crop  is  obtained.  Most  vegetables  delight  in  rich 
soil,  and  may  therefore  be  grown  on  the  forcing  system 
just  described  ;  but  the  practice  of  the  rural  gudener  is 
somewhat  difiercnt,  he  uses  manure  sparingljr.  Very  likely 
there  are  large  gross  and  arable  fields  in  his  immediate 
vicinity  having  s  claim  to  a  share  of  the  manure-heap  as 
great  as  his,  and  he  is  oblized  to  be  content  with  a  iesB 
quantity  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  his  brother  craftsmen 
hving  near  the  great  metropolii.  There  is  one  practice, 
however,  that  is  applicable  to  both,  and  that  is  the  rota- 
tion of  crops,  which  is  attended  with  the  best  resolta, 
and  "  BuEHTwooD,  P.  D.,"  has  very  wiselv  introduced  it 
into  his  system,  and  doubtless  with  good  effect,  I  will 
also  add  one  or  two  modes  of  croppmg  which  I  have 
found  answer  very  well  the  donble  purpose  of  making 
much  of  the  ground  and  at  the  some  time  affording  the 
necMsary  change  in  cropping. 

One  of  the  most  important  crops  in  all  gardens,  large 
or  small,  is  Cabbage,  and  with  me  ihia  crop  remains 
longer  in  posaeasion  of  the  ground  than  any  other,  except 
V9i  111.— Tta-mi.,  Hsw  Smn, 


permanent  ones,  such  as  Asparagus ;  in  fact,  the  main 
crop  of  spring  Cabbages,  intended  for  use  in  May  and 
afterwords,  is  generally  planted  in  October  on  ground 
that  has  previously  been  devoted  to  Onions,  but  which 
has  been  trenched  and  manured.  The  crop  usually  re- 
mains fifteen  or  sixteen  months  on  the  same  ground,  and 
is  not  removed  until  the  second  February  following  its 

Elanting,  the  spring  cutting  of  Cabbage  being  succeeded 
y  abundance  of  nice  little  sprouts,  which  afford  a  snpply 
ot  Greens  up  to  that  time,  when,  perhaps,  the  hardnecs 
of  the  winter  may  have  rendered  them  no  longer  useftil. 
The  site  thev  occupy  is  then  dug  or  trenched,  and,  if 
possible,  sufficiently  early  far  the  soil  to  be  exposed  to 
frost  before  it  is  again  occupied.  Pototoes  or  Scu'let 
Runners  ore  then  put  in,  but  none  of  the  Brossica  tribe, 
and  for  a  like  reason  we  prefer  not  planting  Cabbage 
with  Peas,  as  we  generally  contrive  to  hare  one  mam 
snmmer  crop  of  Peas  on  ground  that  has  not  had  any  of 
the  Cabbage  family  upon  it  in  the  preceding  season,  as 
Broccoli  is  usually  planted  between  the  rows  of  Paas,  to 
occnpy  the  ground  when  the  Peas  are  taken  away.  I 
may  mention  that  if  the  rows  of  Peas  are  8  feet  apart 
four  rows  of  Broccoli  may  be  planted  between,  the 
rows  nearest  the  Peas  being  only  1  foot  from  these.  Of 
coarse  core  must  be  taken  in  gathering  the  Pea  crop,  and 
after  the  last  gathering  the  haulm  ought  not  to  remain  a 
■ingle  day.  After  its  removal  the  ground  may  be  slightly 
duK,  and  the  space  it  occupied  and  the  rows  of  Broccoli 
adjoining,  may  bo  refreshed  with  a  liberal  watering  of 
liquid  manure ;  and  although  the  rows  nearest  the  Peas 
do  show  a  somewhat  uneven  lanky  growth,  they  speedily 
recover,  and  by  the  end  of  autumn  the  crop  is  about 
uniform.  Of  course  when  this  mode  of  cropping  is 
adopted  the  Peoa  sowu  are  those  only  which  come  into 
use  not  later  than  August,  so  as  to  give  as  much  time 
as  possible  afterwards  for  the  autumn  growth  of  the 
Broccoli. 

Ketaming  to  the  Cabbage  crop,  from  which  the  above 
has  been  a  digression,  there  is  nothing,  perhaps,  in  which 
the  practice  of  the  private  grower  diSers  bo  much  from 
that  of  the  great  market  gardeners  as  in  regard  to  Cab- 
bages. With  the  hitt«r  it  ia  not  unusual  to  see  a  large 
breadth  of  Cabbages  all  of  a  size  and  all  fit  to  cut  at  onoe, 
and  aft«r  cutting,  the  ground  is  dug  or  trenched,  heavily 
manured,  and  a  irceh  croj)  is  upon  it  in  less  than  a  week. 
This  would  not  suit  a  private  lomUy,  where  a  great  num- 
ber of  different  vegetables  are  wanted  at  different  times 
instead   of  a  waggon-load   at   once :    consequently   the 

firivate  grower  must  select  the  varietv  of  Cabbage  that  is 
east  inclined  to  run  to  seed,  end  also  suit  the  time  of 
sowing  to  the  same  end,  so  as  not  have  an^  portion  of 
his  crop  running  to  flower  eitlter  before  cuttme  or  after- 
wards. He  may  also  if  he  choose  sow  and  plant  a  few 
Coleworts ;  but  in  general  he  depends  more  on  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  Greens,  Bnusels  Sprouts  and  the  like,  to 
cany  him  throuh  than  on  Coleworts,  which  after  all  differ 
only  in  name  &om  the  side  sprouts  of  the  preceding 
Cabbage  crop.  It  must  also  be  borne  iumind  in  cropping 
that  the  Cabbage  tribe  occupy  a  large  space  of  ground, 

N«.n.— Tu.XXXm.,  Old  taaaa. 
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more  so  than  any  other  remaining  there  during  the  winter, 
and^that  the  crop  which  is  best  to  follow  another  cannot  be 
so  precisely  determined  upon  beforehand  as  to  pass  into  a 
rule.  There  are  some  crops,  however,  whicli  it  is  advisable 
to  avoid  as  a  succession  to  the  Brassica  tribe,  and  one  of 
these  is  Carrots.  Potatoes,  however,  may  do,  and  Dwarf 
Kidney  Beans  and  Scarlet  llunncrs,  as  well  as  Broad  Beans, 
and  if  necessary  a  x^ortion  of  the  ground  may  bo  set  apart 
for  Celery,  and  the  trenches  bein^j  diig  early  and  well 
manured.  Lettuce  or  some  other  light  crop  may  be  planted 
upon  the  ridges.  "We  have  likewise  often  had  summer 
Cauliflower  there,  and  sometimes  a  suiall-toppod  Potato ; 
but  it  is  not  advisable  to  plant  anything  that  is  likely  to  be 
late  in  coming  oif,  for  it  must  bo  borne  in  mind  tliat  the 
Celery  is  the  legitimate  crop,  and  its  ivelfare  must  not  be 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  a  temporary  occupant. 

The  rotation  of  crops  is  a  subject  wliioii  lias  been  often 
adverted  to  in  tliese  pages,  but  I  may  observe  that  circura- 
Btanccs  i'rerjuently  occur  to  derange  any  e.itablished  rule, 
and  it  bei'omes  necessary  to  make  the  most  of  the  ground. 
A  crop  of  late  spring  Broccoli  may  occniw  some  out-of-the- 
way  place  where  it  would  be  useless  to  sow  Pens  on  account 
of  the  ravages  of  small  birds,  and  when  it  mir^jlit  be  too  late 
to  plant  Potatoes,  or,  in  fact,  tliey  might  not  be  wanted 
there,  whilst  sundry  reasons  point  out  the  desirability  of 
planting  the  plot  with  winter  stuff  again.  This  certainly 
may  be  done,  but  the  ground  must  be  liberally  manured, 
and,  what  is  tqually  beneficial,  it  will  have  to  rirmriin  two  or 
three  months  of  the  early  part  of  summer  idle  or  nearly  so; 
certainly  a  crop  of  Potatoes  or  Kidney  Beans  may  in  some 
cases  be  taken  oil'  the  ground,  but  such  crops  ought  not  to 
remain  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  insure 
a  due  growth  to  the  winti?r  occupants,  and  wliere  ground  is 
plentiful  and  manure  less  so,  a  rest  in  the  growing  season  is 
beneficial.  There  are  many  otlier  casoa  i:i  which  any  esta- 
blished rule  for  a  change  of  cropping  must  be  broken  through, 
and  with  little  or  no  detriment  to  the  vegetable  grown,  only 
it  is  necessary',  as  above  observed,  to  avoid,  if  possible,  crops 
succeeding  each  other  that  resemble  one  another  in  their 
requirements,  as  the  Cabbage  and  Broccoli  family  all  do; 
for  although  they  may  bo  mjide  to  do  good  service  on  the 
same  ground  for  a  few  years,  it  U  only  at  tho  expense  of  the 
manui'o-heap  or  their  quality.  It  is  the  same  with  other 
plants,  and  as  an  example  bearing  on  this  point  some  flower- 
beds were  once  pointed  out  t)  me  that  were  not  at  all  satis- 
factory, the  plants  being  as  much  disposed  to  die  as  grow, 
and  plants  of  exactly  the  same  kind  had  oociipitKl  the  same 
beds  for  a  succession  of  years  or  uutil  the  g/uund  was  sick 
of  them,  as  the  common  expression  is.  Iv.^bust  crops,  like 
those  of  the  kitchen  garden  \khen  ali'orded  plenty  of  good 
manure,  arc  loss  likely  to  suffer,  still  a  change  id  advantage- 
ous and  may  generally  be  aocomplish<?d  v.'itln»nt  loss  to  the 
quantity  of  ground  required  for  each  crop,  and  with  much 
benefit  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  i)r(rdnce.  I  am  sure 
"  ButtNTwooD,  P.  D.,"  will  excuse  my  diftering  in  some  little 
details  from  his  excellent  pa[)or,  which  I  commend  to  the 
general  reader,  especially  tu  those  near  largf  l('\vnH,  where 
every  inch  of  ground  has  to  be  made  the  most  of. — J.  lioBsoN. 


LIQUID   :\rAXI7P.E. 

Tni:  adviintages  accruing  frciu  the  judicious  application 
of  li<iuid  manure  to  various  garden  crops,  l;.ive  boon  so  ably 
advot-att'tl,  its  vahn^  shown,  and  the  results  obt. lined  tv  its 
use  so  oitoii  stated,  that  it  nmy  socni  unneco.ijarr  to  say 
anything'  more  on  tho  sulvject. "  It  is  nut  with  a  desire  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  manure  in  ali«!.ii<l  form,  nor  because 
I  have  any  discovery  to  impart,  that  1  lake  ihe  matter  up; 
but  to  state  my  own  expeiienc**  with  licpiid  manure  as  ap- 
plied to  most  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  usually  culti- 
vated in  gardens.     1  have  found  that,  great  as  the  Wnefita 
derived  by  the  horticulturist  from  judicious  and  seaaonable 
applications  of  manure  water  really  are,  tliere  is  everything 
to  dread   from   injudicious  and   uiiseasonable   applications. 
It  varies  much,  and  it  is  so  diflicult  to  know  how  much  to 
iilute  it,  in  orler  to  have  it  of  the  right  strength,  that  it  is 
langerous  in  inexperienced  lumds.     I  will,  therefore,  note 
he  various  forms  in  which  it  has  been  ai^plied. 
Dbainivo=»  '»v  the  Dunghill  contain  some  of  the  soluble 


and  most  fertilising  constituents  of  the  mianare.  Those  who 
allow  them  to  run  to  waste  lose  the  ammoniacal  sabstanoea, 
tho  alkaline  matters,  and  the  phosphatee.  To  ooUeet  the 
drainings  it  is  necessary  that  the  litter  or  fresh  dan|^  be 
laid  on  a  concrete  floor  sloping  from  the  centre  to  the  8id«^ 
and  all  round  there  should  be  a  channel  or  gutter  concreted 
or  made  impervious  to  water,  and  falling  to  the  liquid  manore 
tank,  which  should  bo  sunk  about  a  foot  below  theiorroondp 
ing  ground  level,  and  be  made  so  that  no  water  bat  what 
comes  from  the  manure-heap  can  pass  into  it.  The  tank  i| 
best  of  iron,  with  a  lid  perforated  with '  half-indi  holes, 
through  which  the  liquid  enters  the  tank,  and  is  cleared  of 
straw,  &c.  A  tank  G  feet  square,  and  6  feet  deep,  will  be 
large  enough.  This  will  hold  all  the  liquid  that  will 
drain  from  the  dunghill  for  three  months,  with  the  xamX 
average  of  rainfall.  If  the  drainage  from  the  staUei,  tht 
cowhouse,  pigstyes,  and  slops  from  the  house,  are  conveyed 
to  the  tank,  it  will  be  full  in  a  month  or  so.  I  must  ob6»ve 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  drainings  of  an 
exposed  dunghill,  and  those  from  the  stables  and  offices,  in 
which  lurine  enters  largely.  The  liquid  from  the  dunghill 
is  much  less  strong,  and  may  safely  be  applied  in  moist 
weather  undiluted,  or  in  dry  periods  diluted  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water.  That  from  the  stables,  offices^  Ac  bong 
much  stronger,  requires  to  be  dilated  with  at  laaat  faor 
times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  ocoasionaUy  six  timea  will  not 
be  too  much.  If,  howeTer,  all  the  waste  of  a  honae  paas  into 
the  tank,  and  is  only  so  much  dirty  water,  then  it  maj  not 
be  necessary  to  dilute  the  liquid  at  all,  but  take  care  to 
have  it  weak  enough.  The  liquid  from  stables,  cowhouses, 
&c.,  and  household  offices  is  fully  six  times  stronger  than 
the  drainings  of  a  dunghill. 

An  iron  tank  is  certainly  expensive,  but  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  pronouncing  such  tanks  the  best  I  hare  had  ex- 
perience with.  The  next  best,  in  my  opinion,  are  those  of 
stone  fastened  together  with  iron  cramps,  and  the  joints 
cemented,  but  prior  to  cementing  the  joints  on  tho  inside, 
ramming  firm  the  soil  at  the  sides,  and  at  the  bottom,  too, 
beneath  tho  stone  bottom.  The  jointa  should  be  well 
cemented,  and  tho  tank  covered  with  flagstones  with  a  move- 
able lid  or  trap  door.  Stone  tanks  are  equally  durable  with 
iron  ones.  Another  durable  tank  is  formed  with  brick  sides 
and  a  puddled  bottom,  the  sides  outside  the  bri^work  being 
also  pudddled,  and  having  a  closely-boarded  top  or  flag- 
stones as  a  cover.  In  forming  these  tanks  care  should  he 
taken  to  make  the  bottom  very  firm,  and  to  cany  it  beyond 
the  brickwork,  so  that  the  puddling  carried  up  outside  the 
walls  may  unite  with  the  bottom.  Not  only  should  good 
clay  be  used,  but  it  should  not  be  nuide  very  soapy  liy 
pouiing  water  upon  it;  if  it  is  sufficiently  moist  to  be 
rammed  or  beaten  firmly  it  will  st-and  water  better  than 
very  soft  clay,  for  such  is  apt  to  crack  in  dry  weather, 
whilst  moderately  dry  clay  can  be  made  firmer,  and  is  not 
so  liable  to  crack.  The  joints  of  the  bricks  may  be  stopped 
with  cement,  but  this  is  not  necessary  if  the  day  be  rammed 
sufficiently.  Tanks  with  brick  walls  laid  in  mortar,  oemented 
over  inside,  and  resting  on  a  flagged  bottom  with  the  jointa 
cemented,  are  excellent  receptacles  for  manure  water.  Com- 
mon casks  may  also  be  used  for  the  same  purpose ;  it  ia  only 
necessary  to  dig  holes  and  let  them  into  the  ground,  pre- 
viously making  the  bottom  as  hard  as  a  bam  floor  with  day, 
and  ramming  clay  very  firmly  round  them,  and  if  this  is 
done  effectually  they  form  ezccdlent  rcBervoina  for  either 
liquid  manure  or  soft  water.  Theae  tubs  are  best  connected 
with  each  other  by  a  lead  pipe,  and  there  ia  no  fear  of 
leakage  if  the  clay  is  well  rammed,  and  not  very  wet. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  tank,  it  is  desirable  to  have 
water  near  at  hand,  with  which  to  dilute  the  oontenta.  It 
is  not  only  necessary  to  provide  tanks  for  manure  water,  bnt 
also  for  rain  water  from  the  buildings  around,  which  is  too 
generally  conducted  to  drains.  In  order  to  provide  against 
dry  periorls,  the  manure  tanks  must  neoesaarily  be  in  the 
ground ;  but  those  for  rain  water  should  be  railed  above  the 
surface,  and  may  consist  of  a  nnmber  of  tabs  ranged  mde 
by  side,  and  connected  with  each  other  byleadpipea.  Thaae 
elevated  cistema  being  furnished  with  a  tap  And  hoae^  the 
garden  crops  can  be  watered  without  amoh  hand  laJMur, 
the  pumping  of  water  into  the  water-cart  or  caaten  b^sg 
avoided.  A  little  contrivance,  aadeoBie  additioaal  eKjMnad 
at  firat,, would  effect  a  great  saving  U  bbonr,  and  watmg 
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would  beeome  a  pleasant  izutoad  of  an  irksome  part  of  a  gar- 
dener's duties. 

Where  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  most  of  liquid  manure, 
a  boiler  should  be  set  sufficiently  high,  and  conveniently 
near  to  sJIow  of  the  liquid  being  pumped  from  the  tank 
into  it,  and  when  heated  to  boilu^  point  the  liquid  should 
run  into  the  water  barrel  without  further  pumping  cr  hand 
carriage,  or  into  an  elevated  tank,  to  be  distributed  by  hose, 
sufficient  water  being  added  to  make  it  of  the  right  strength. 
To  do  this  it  is  essential  to  have  the  contents  of  all  accu- 
rately ganged,  and  a  proof-stick  made  that  will  show,  by 
notches  cut  in  it,  the  quantity  of  water  or  liquid  in  each. 
It  should  show  the  contents  in  six  parts,  which  will  be 
sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes  except  one,  and  that  is 
the  S3rringing  of  trees  with  liquid  manure.  The  proof-stick 
should  for  the  latter  purpose  be  divided  into  twelve  parts, 
each  part  showing  an  equal  volume  of  the  contents.  All 
the  tanks,  barrels,  and  their  contents  being  known,  it  is 
easy  to  dilute  liquid  manure  by  takinij:  some  out  of  this  and 
adding  to  that,  and  so  on.  For  syringing  it  is  essential  to 
have  an  engine  fixed  on  the  wator-barrel,  in  addition  to  a  tap 
to  let  off  the  water ;  but  there  will  be  little  necessity  for  carry- 
ing the  waio?  &t  :i.ll  if  hose  be  provided,  and  then  the  work 
is  done  much  more  expeditiously.  The  engine  on  the  barrel 
will  be  foui.d  suitable  f::*  pyiic^iTii;  trvjos,  the  barrel  beincj 
situated  on  the  walk.  Messrs.  Wnmer  s  engines,  such  as 
are  ordinarily  placed  in  buckets,  are  easily  fixed  in  a  water 
barrel,  and  they  are  excellent  for  freeing  trees  of  insects, 
and  refreshing  their  foliage,  the  water  being  thrown  easily 
against  the  trees  over  a  20-feet  border,  by  employing  a 
longer  lever  or  handle  than  is  usually  affixed  to  them. 

In  whatever  way  the  water  is  conveyed,  by  hose,  carts,  or 
water  barrels,  it  is  desirable  to  lessen  as  much  as  possible 
hand  labour,  and  never  to  carry  water  in  a  watering-pot 
where  a  ifa^ntity  is  required,  and  it  can  be  distributed  over 
the  ground  by  its  own  gravitation.  Carrying  it  in  watering- 
pots  is  a  i^reat  waste  of  time,  aud  prevents  many  things, 
that  would  be  all  the  better  of  water,  receiving  any.  A  few 
yards  of  hose  will  be  of  much  assistance  in  watering  a  gar- 
den.— G.  Abbey. 

(TobecDn'iaaed.) 


GAEDEXEIIS  CLAIMING  PLAN'TS  GROWN  ON 

THKIR   EMPLOYEES*  PREMISES. 

^Iy  ganlener  is  leaving  me.  Contrary  to  my  expressed 
wish,  he  Iiiis  purchased  plants  and  placed  them  in  my  green- 
house. It  \u^  beou  a  point  of  disagreement  with  us  for  two 
or  three  years.  He  has  lost  many  plants  which  I  have  pur- 
chased, and  said  it  was  because  they  were  n  jt  good  ones, 
and  what  ho  his  bought  he  says  have  prospcre<.l.  I  cannot 
say  in  a  very  large  stock  what  he  has  purchased,  or  what 
ho  has  (uiid  tor  them,  or  what  he  had  given  to  him.  He  claims 
a  vei-y  large  number,  or  I  am  to  pay  him  for  them.  Many 
of  them  :>>.^  claimed  I  should  have  said  were  mine.  I  have 
no  wish  t«-.  1).3  hard  upon  him,  and  should  give  him  apr'?£en-: ; 
but  I  cannot  but  think  that  he  is  at  my  mercy,  and  that  he 
has  no  legal  right  whatever  to  them,  even  if  he  could  bring 
witnessea  to  prove  that  they  were  his.  I  shall  feel  greatly 
obll^'od  by  ii  oyrrect  opinion  on  this. — Nobtuumbkblaxd. 

'Your  letter  contains  matter  of  very  great  importance. 
A  jjTood  deal  of  looseness  and  misapprehension  exists  on  the 
subject.  As  a  gardener  of  some  experience  now,  I  got  into 
disgrace  with  an  old  gardener  lately,  because  in  a  friendly 
way  I  told  him  he  spoke  rudely  if  not  very  imprudently  to 
his  employer.  That  employer  aimired  somo  plants  and 
beds,  and  in  his  generosity  wished  the  gardener  to  collect 
cuttings  and  slips  of  them  to  send  to  his  friends ;  when  the 
gardener  stated  he  might  have  flowers  if  he  wished,  but 
that  he  considered  the  plants  and  slips  were  his,  as  he  had 
either  bought  or  begged  them  himself.  Being  a  kindly 
man  the  gentleman  said,  *'WeIlI  well!'*  and  there  the 
matter  ended.  The  gardener  insisted  that  as  he  brought 
the  plants  to  the  place  and  they  cost  his  employer  nothing, 
the  employer  had  a  right  to  the  flowers  for  the  cost  of  soil 
and  attention,  but  hfui  no  right  whatever  to  the  plants. 
This,  in  fact,  would  be  pretty  much  the  same  as  asserting 
that  a  servant  laight  carry  on  a  sort  of  business  on  his 
employer's  premises  without  ever  asking  that  employer's 


consent — a  system  which  even  with  his  consent ''sddom 
answers  long,  just  on  the  simple  principle  of  the  next  to 
impossibility  of  serving  two  masters  equally  faithfriUy. 

Now,  as  one  who  has  had  a  ikir  share  in  getting  up  large 
quantities  of  plants  in  the  easiest  way.  I  would  wish  to 
impress  it  clearly  and  deeply  on  my  brother  gardeners  that 
all  plants  or  cuttings  they  may  procure  and  carry  home  in 
the  crown  of  their  hats,  specimen-boxes,  or  by  whatever 
c(»iveyance,  are  their  private  property  until,  and  no  longer, 
they  have  taken  their  place  on.the  employer's  premises,  and 
are  growing  in  his  pots  and  soiL  From  that  moment  I 
have  always  believed  that  in  right  and  in  law  they  were  as 
much  his  property  as  the  horse  in  his  stable  or  the  paintings 
in  his  mansion. 

This  may  moderate  the  zeal  of  those  who  wish  something 
of  everything  they  see  when  visiting  a  place,  though  that 
enthusiasm  has  often  been  the  means  of  making  the  em- 
ployer as  enthusiastic  as  the  gardener,  and  thus  eventually 
helped  the  interests  of  our  commercial  establishments. 
Going  direct  to  the  market  is  generally  the  best  in  the  end, 
though  merely  as  a  matter  of  neighbourly  feeling  I  would 
not  wish  to  see  the  custom  abolished  of  reciprocally  giving 
and  receiving  a  lew  cuttings.  It  w^ould  bo  well,  iiowever, 
for  gentlemen's  gardeners  to  discard  at  once  and  for  ever 
all  idea  of  their  liaving  any  property  in  such  things  after 
they  are  grown.  In  many  instauoes  where  a  gardener  was 
leaving  his  place,  I  have  been  consulted  whctlier  some  nice 
plants  that  ho  had  reared  from  begged  cuttings  were  not 
equitably  his,  and  if  he  could  not  send  them  away  before  he 
leXt.  in  every  instance  I  Lave  said  that  le^ruUy  he  had  no 
claim  whatever,  but  that  there  could  be  no  harm  in  stating 
the  matter  to  the  enii)lojer.  In  a  few  cases  where  our 
advice  was  neglected  there  was  much  unpleasantness.  Even 
such  matters  as  begging  and  leu'liug  should  be  done  after  a 
clear  understanding ;  it  will  not  do  to  depend  on  use  and 
custom  if  you  wish  to  maintain  your  honour  imtamished. 
Such  looseness  of  ideas  may  have  partly  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  some  gardeners,  and  especially  exhibitors,  were  at 
one  time  privileged  to  p;u*chase  for  themselves  novelties, 
and  to  tarcat  the  proceetls  as  their  own  property.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  gentlemen  in  general  sii'^uld  not  permit 
such  a  com- JO;  but  when  it  does  exist,  beini»'  a  private  ar- 
rangement, no  one  else  has  a  right  to  interlere.  Wherever 
such  a  custom  prevails  it  would  bo  most  satisfactory  for  all 
parties  that  the  agre^rment  v.as  not  only  clearly  understood, 
but  re^luce-l  to  writ  in  •▼  and  duly  signed  ;  ot'.ierwise  dissatis- 
faction, i:  not  somL-tuinfj  vrorse,  might  take  place  at  the 
termin:;.-.ion  of  the  ccnnoction  of  master  and  servant  by 
death  or  otherwise. 

A  servant,  howi.-ver  groat  his  zecil,  has  no  riijht  to  pur- 
chase goods  lor  his  m.'istcT  without  his  cons>.*nt ;  and  a 
gardener  in  thus  purdi^ising  should  not  go  beyond  the  sum 
agreed  upon,  unless  he  l;:is  a  commission  to  obtain  what  is 
wanted  or  what  he  deems  necessary.  He  may  pi:rchase  as 
many  plants  as  he  likes  for  himself  and  pay  for  them,  but  he 
has  no  right  to  brin;:  them  on  hi.-j  onployer  s  premises  with- 
out his  consent  and  direct  agreement  to  that  eifect,  and  with- 
out that  a  freemen:  the  plants  bcc."H!ie  the  property  of  the 
employer. 

That  employer,  we  i  resume,  would  be  bound  by  the  act 
of  his  8er\'ant  in  niirchasinL:,  if  the  act  was  not  r'^pudiated 
and  the  things  purchased  returned.  I  spplavid  rho  kindly 
spirit  of  *•  NoRTHiTJiBERLAXD  *'  in  wishinLT  t  .  ■le.il  e;nitably 
with  his  gardener,  but  if  the  gardener  rarc'.:a«cd  contrary 
even  to  h's  expre.'sei  wish  in  the  o;vjn  market  Irom  a 
niurseryman.  i:c.,  1  suspect  he  mu?t  i>ay  for  t'lese  plants. 
To  escupe  ail  responsibility  t".i3  practice  should  have  been 
stopped  and  the  plants  ittiiru-ii.  I  say  this  because,  from 
our  corr-ispondent's  stat* "ment,  there  scims  to  me  to  have 
been  a  looseness  of  bu3ia».'i:5  on  both  sides.  The  servant 
had  no  right  to  buy  withou'.  the  employer's  order.-'.  He  had 
no  ri^ht  to  purchase  with  his  own  money,  au  1  V'ring  the 
plants  on  hi^  master's  premises.  He  was  any  thine:  but  wise 
if  he  did  so,  tor  these  plants  became  then  his  master's.  Bnt 
if  the  servant  had  purchased  plants  liom  a  nur.=oryman,  and 
the  master  raiitied  the  act  of  the  servant  by  paying  for  them, 
I  believe  that  lor  a  future  purchase  the  master  would  be 
bound  by  the  act  of  the  servant ;  but  in  such  purchases 
the  bill  should  be  presented  at  the  first  settlement.  It 
would  never  do  to  kee;3  these  things  in  abeyance  and  make 
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an  unlooked-for  char^^e  at  a  fhtare  time.  Eqaitably  the 
matter  need  be  no  difficult  one,  as  there  will  be  the  trades- 
men's  bills  and  vouchers  to  refer  to.  Without  such  vouchers, 
and  of  somewhat  recent  date,  the  demand  for  payment  or 
the  right  of  removal  would  even  equitably  be  out  of  place. 
Such  a  thing  would  sap  the  foundation  of  all  confidence 
between  employer  and  employed.  Wishing  to  stand  up  for 
the  rights  of  my  order,  I  am  forced  to  say  that,  accoiding 
to  the  representation  given  by  the  employer,  the  gardener 
is  "at  his  mercy;"  but  as  the  employer  himself  does  not 
seem  free  from  blame  in  permUUng  a  continuance  of  what  he 
disapproved,  I  trust  that  if,  on  examining  vouchers,  &c.,  he 
IS  convinced  that  his  servant  acted  more  from  obstinacy  or 
ignorance  than  from  any  worse  principle,  ho  will  so  far  waive 
his  legal  rights  as  to  treat  his  servant  mercifully  if  not 
equitably.— E.  F.] 

(With  all  that  Mr.  Fish  has  said  we  fully  concur.— Eds.) 


ROYAL  HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

Flobal  Committee,  May  30th. — Many  very  interest- 
ing plants  were  exhibited  at  this  meeting,  at  which  the 
seedling  Pelargoniums  of  the  year,  always  so  attractive  and 
so  looked  for  by  the  florist,  made  their  dehiU,  and  among 
them  were  some  first-rate  fiowers.  There  were  not  so  many 
collections  of  plants  as  usual,  this  being  a  very  busy  season 
of  the  year,  and  such  frequent  exhibitions  of  plants,  necessa- 
rily prevents  the  growers  from  sending  them.  The  following 
certificates  were  awarded: — Mr.  Williams,  Holloway,  re- 
ceived first-class  certificates  for  an  Orchid,  Promensa  species 
(citrina),  and  Statice  profusa,  a  very  handsome  plant  with 
deep  blue  and  white  flowers,  most  useful  for  spring  deco- 
ration ;  and  second-class  certificates  for  Ansectochilus  nobilis, 
a  very  pretty  sort.  A  special  certificate  was,  in  addition, 
awarded  for  a  fine  specimen  of  Lomaria  gibba.  In  Mr. 
Williams's  collection  were  also  Maranta  orbifolia,  Smilax 
aculeata,  and  Cissus  amazonica.  Mr.  Veitch  had  first-class 
certificates  for  a  beautiful  Maranta,  and  Amarjllis  ignescens, 
a  new  hybi-id,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  cultivation, 
bright  fieiy  scarlet  flowers,  the  centre  of  each  segment 
haying  a  clear  white  stripe.  Had  this  Amaryllis  produced 
a  little  better-formed  flowers  it  would  have  been  perfection. 
Mr.  Veitch  also  exhibited  two  species  of  Adiantum,  which 
were  requested  to  be  seen  again.  Messrs.  Backhouse,  York, 
received  first-class  certificates  for  Asplenium  insquale,  a 
very  distinct  and  beautiful  Fern ;  Lomariopsis  heteromorpha, 
a  climbing  Fern,  from  New  Zealand,  which  changes  the 
form  of  the  fronds  in  its  different  stages  of  growth ;  Pellea 
Wrightiana,  quite  a  new  Fern;  Gleichenia  cryptocarpa,  a 
new  Fern  from  Chili,  nearly  hardy,  and  very  beautiful ;  and 
second-class  certificates  for  Masdevallia  sp.,  a  hardy  Orchid ; 
Hyacinthus  amethystinus,  with  very  pretty,  small,  delicate 
blue  bells;  Sarana  Eamtschatica,  or  Lilium  nigrum,  pro- 
ducing very  dark  almost  black  fiowers.  Messrs.  Backhouse 
also  sent  Trifolium  alpinum;  Ophrys  fucifera,  from  Prussia; 
Linaria  alpina,  an  old  but  good  rock  plant,  very  pretty; 
Anemone  palmata,  with  bright  yellow  flowers;  and  Asple- 
nium auricularium. 

Mr.  Wills,  gardener  to  Sir  P.  Egerton,  Bart.,  sent  Verbena 
Maonetti  Princess  Victoria,  a  very  useful  bedding  plant, 
with  deep  rose-coloured  flowers,  one  of  the  compact  and  close- 
habited  Verbenas,  like  Velvet  Cushion,  probably  from  a  cross 
with  venosa — a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  it  as  a 
bedding  variety;  also  Pelargonium  President  Lincoln,  a 
Zonale  with  yellowish  leaves,  no  improvement  in  its  class. 
Messrs.  Jackson,  Kingston,  had  a  first-class  certificate  for 
Clerodendron  Thomson®  Baltourii,  a  larger-flowering  variety 
than  the  species,  which  it  much  resembles,  more  compact  in 
its  habit,  and  a  very  free-flowering  plant.  Messrs.  Osborn, 
Fulham,  received  a  first-class  certificate  for  cut  specimens 
of  Eobiana  pseud-Acacia  Decaisneana  with  very  beautiful 
'"OBJ  fiowers,  a  great  acquisition  among  flowering  trees  and 
ihrubs.  Messrs.  Osborn  also  exhibited  Lilium  pulchellum. 
lir.  Pilcher,  gardener  to  S.  Euckor,  Esq.,  brought  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  Odontoglossum  citrosmum,  for  which  a  special 
iert?ficate  was  awarded.  Mr.  Eyles  exhibited  a  fine  speci- 
ner  '^  Coelogyne  pandurata,  with  a  noble  spike  of  green 
»V  -^ok  fiowers,  from  the  Society's  garden.  From  the 
r^i/x— oq  nAT«^  Pel<>^fironiu'>»  Maid  ^^  th«*  Mill,  not 
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equal  to  many  others ;  and  from  Mr.  Tomer  Zonale  Pelar- 
gonium Eising  Sun,  with  brieht  golden  leaves  banded  witii 
deep  reddish  brown  zones — first-dass  certificate ;  PeUno- 
nium  Neatness,  a  pretty  fancy  variety ;  Boag^amTiUea  gla- 
bra, and  a  box  of  l)eautifhl  cat  Roses.  Mr.  Nye  sent  several 
seedling  Pelargoniums.  P.  elegans  was  awarded  a  fint-daai 
certificate ;  the  others  were  good  flowers,  but  not  soiBoient^ 
distinct.  Among  them  were  Hero,  Muian,  Painted  Lady, 
which  was  much  admired  for  its  delicacy  of  ookmr,  a  pale 
rosy  tint,  but  apparently  a  shy  bloomer;  Mars,  Japiter, 
Purpurea,  Atalanta,  and  Pinto,  all  of  which  wwdd  have 
been  thought  much  of  a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  Qoyle,  of 
Beading,  received  first-class  certificates  for  seedling  Fsln- 
goniums  W.  Hpyle,  C.  Turner,  a  very  beaatifVil  roey  etr- 
mine,  excellent  form,  and  good  truss;  and  Progress.  Mr. 
Stone,  gardener  to  J.  Bay,  Esq.,  was  awarded  a  first-dsa 
certificate  for  Phaleenopsis  sumatrana,  a  new,  distinct,  md 
beautiful  species  of  this  interesting  genus.  Mr.  Keyxies, 
Salisbury,  exhibited  a  seedling  Zonale  Pelargonium,  Wilt- 
shire Lass,  with  bright  rose  flowers  in  large  trasses,  a  vary 
free-flowering  kind.  Several  plants  were  shown  in  a  basket 
with  moss,  and  produced  a  very  good  effect.  A  firit-dass 
certificate  was  awuded  for  this  plant,  which  soon  foond  a 
new  owner,  being  purchased  by  Mr.  Laing,  of  the  firm  of 
jDownie,  Laird,  &  Laing. 

Mr.  Sherratt,  gardener  to  J.  Bateman,  Esq.,  exhibited  a 
very  curious  and  new  Orchid.  A  special  certificate  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Bateman's  collection  of  Orchids.  A  special 
certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Hodges,  gardener  to 
E.  Wright,  Esq.,  Birmingham,  for  cut  specimens  of  veiy 
superb  varieties  of  Cattleya  Mossiffi.  Mr.  Bateman  brought 
with  him  some  fine  specimens  of  the  beautiful  yellow  Sose 
Isabella  Grey,  g^own  by  one  of  his  cottagers  in  his  garden 
in  North  Staffordshire.  The  Committee  having  finished 
their  labours  in  the  Council-room  visited  the  Bhododendron 
tent,  and  awarded  seven  first-dass  certificates  to  Messrs. 
Waterer  for  seedling  Bhododendrons  Stella,  Mrs.  John 
Clutton,  H.  W.  Sargent,  Charles  Dickens,  H.  H.  Hnnnewell, 
Lady  Clermont,  and  Caractacus,  every  one  of  which  is  of  a 
first-rate  character. 

Fbuit  Committee. — Mr.  Bivers  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Miller, 
of  Combe  Abbey  Gardens,  sent  two  specimens  of  Meredith's 
Hybrid  Cashmere  Melon,  which  were  not  allowed  to  be  cut; 
and  one  of  Combe  Abbey  Hybrid,  a  smooth,  rich,  yellow- 
skinned  Melon  of  an  ovaJ  shape.  The  fiesb  is  white,  and 
ripens  well  up  to  the  rind,  but,  unfortunately,  the  flavour 
was  not  what  was  expected  from  Mr.  Miller^s  description. 
Mr.  Ingram  of  Frogmore  sent  a  seedling  Cherry  cidled  Frog- 
more  Early  Crown,  which  is  about  ten  days  earlier  than  May 
Duke.  It  is  a  small  red  variety,  and  when  fully  ripe  of  ncn. 
fiavour.  Mr.  Archibald  Fowler  sent  two  dishes  of  Castle 
Kennedy  Fig,  a  splendid  fruit,  large,  handsome,  and  of  excel- 
lent fiavour,  to  which  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded. 
Mr.  Chapman,  gardener  to  His  Highness  Halim  Pacha,  sent 
an  interesting  collection  of  Egyptian  fruit,  to  which  a  certi^ 
ficate  was  awarded,  and  among  which  the  most  remarkaUe 
were  a  delicious  sweet  Lemon  and  a  Loquat. 

Scientific  Mebtiko,  May  30th,  J.  J.  Blandy,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair. — The  Bev.  Joshua  Dix  having  read  over  the  awards  of 
the  Floral  Committee,  Dr.  Hogg  commented  on  the  principal 
objects  before  the  Fruit  Committee. 

Dr.  Hogg  remarked  that  the  Melon  shown  by  Mr.  Miller, 
gardener  to  Lord  Craven,  was,  on  being  cut,  foond  not  to  be 
of  good  fiavour,  although  stated  to  be  excellent.  Melons 
however,  were  somewhat  capricious  in  this  respect.  £arl{y 
Frogmore  Cherry  from  Mr.  Ingram  ripened  ten  days  eariier 
than  the  May  Duke,  but  Belle  d'Orleans  was  earlier  stilL 
The  collection  of  Egyptian  fruit  from  Mr.  Chapman,  gar- 
dener to  H.H.  Halim  Pacha,  was  next  alladed  ta  The 
Oranges,  it  was  stated,  had  suffered  from  the  joomsy;  there 
were  also  some  Sweet  Lemons  and  Loquats.  The  Loquat  had 
been  fruited  in  this  country  many  years  ago  by  Losd  Bagoty 
and  also  by  Mr.  Bateman,  and  was  to  be  seen  oeeaaional^ 
in  Covent  Garden,  but  such  fruit  came  from  Malta,  aiid 
were  never  so  good  as  those  grown  in  SgTp^  and  the  East. 
With  regard  to  the  Castle  Kennedy  fig  ahowa  by  Mr. 
Fowler,  Dr.  Hogg  stated  that  it  had  existed  in  the  sardeM 
of  the  Earl  of  Stair  at  that  plaoe  for  nmtlj  m  hnikhea  yaan. 
The  fruit,  as  would  be  seen,  waa  vmj  Am^  and*  instead  of 
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requiring  four  months  to  ripen  when  forced,  it  would  do  so 
in  two,  which  was  a  very  great  recommendation. 

The  Bev.  M.  J.  Berk^y  in  commencing  his  remarks 
obsenred  that  at  the  hist  meeting  he  had  stated,  in  refer- 
ence to  an  Amoiphophalltis,  that  it  was  fortunate  the 
phmt  was  not  in  flower,  otherwise  everybody  would  have 
been  driven  out  of  the  room  by  its  cadaverous  odour. 
The  spathes  of  some  of  the  Arum  tribe  were,  neverthe- 
less, brilliant  in  colour,  and,  notwithstanding  the  generally 
poisonous  nature  of  the  order,  the  tubers  of  some  of  the 
species  were  edible.  Even  in  our  countiy  those  of  Arum 
maculatum,  commonly  known  as  "  Lords  and  Ladies,"  which 
is  abundant  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  were  macerated, 
dried,  and  sold  in  London  under  the  name  of  Portland 
Arrowroot.  An  Arissema,  after  the  poisonous  alkali  had 
been  neutralised  by  fermentation,  was  also  eaten  in  Sikkim. 
An  unpleasant  odoor,  it  was  remarked,  was  peculiar  to  many 
poisonous  plants,  and  several  instances  were  quoted ;  but  in 
no  order  of  plants  did  such  an  insupportable  odour  occur  as 
in  Fungi,  and  a  coloured  drawing  of  three  of  the  most 
beautiful,  but  at  the  same  time  most  disagreeable-smelling 
species,  were  exhibited.  But  by  far  the  worst,  observed  Mr. 
Berkeley,  was  Thelephora  fcetida,  which  he  met  with  three 
years  ago  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  it  made  his  room  smell 
worse  than  the  "  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets,"  and  he  could 
not  conceal  the  odour  till  he  had  wrapped  the  fungus  up  in 
twelve  envelopes  of  the  thickest  brown  paper.  A  beautiful 
Maranta  and  Amaryllis  from  Mr.  Yeitch,  the  Alpines  from 
Messrs.  Backhouse,  and  some  other  plants,  were  l^en  briefly 
mentioned,  and,  in  connection  with  Ophrys  fudfera,  Darwin's 
theory  of  the  structure  of  that  and  other  Orchidaceous 
plants  being  adapted  to  certain  insects,  through  whose 
agency  fertilisation  is  effected.  Robinia  pseud-Acacia  De- 
caisneana  was  stated  to  be  a  true  hybrid,  and  Oy  tisus  Adami 
was  always  considered  as  such  by  continental  authorities, 
but  Mr.  Berkeley  did  not  believe  that  it  was  a  hybrid  at  all, 
but  that  it  bad  arisen  from  the  union  of  a  cell  of  CytisuS 
purpureas  with  one  of  C.  Laburnum,  and  that  by  this  cell- 
grafting  the  properties  of  both  species  were  transmitted  to 
the  offspring  (C.  Adami^.  In  the  collection  of  fruits,  &c., 
from  Egypt  was  the  Chick  Pea,  Cicer  arietinum,  which  was 
used  as  a  food  for  horses,  and  a  peculiar  narrow-leaved 
Hemp,  used  for  smoking  and  the  preparation  of  hashish. 
In  reference  to  Figs  Mr.  Berkeley  remarked  that  there  was 
one  species,  the  Sycamore  Fig  (Ficus  sycamorus),  which 
grows  on  the  stem  of  the  Sycamore  tree,  and  to  which 
allusion  is  made  in  the  book  of  Amos — "  I  was  no  prophet, 
neither  was  I  a  prophet's  son ;  but  I  was  a  herdsman,  and  a 
gatherer  of  Sycomore  fruit."  The  word,  translated  gatherer, 
in  our  version  means  scratcher,  and  unless  the  Fig  were 
gently  scratched  or  rubbed  on  the  surface  it  was  not  edible, 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  employment  of  Amos. 
Caprification  was  also  effected  by  a  species  of  Oynips,  which 
pierces  the  Figs,  and  sometimes  by  tnrusting  a  straw  dipped 
in  oil  down  the  Fig. 

Mr.  W.  Wilson  Saunders  said  that  as  allusion  had  been 
made  to  the  offensive  odour  of  some  of  the  Arum  £Etmily,  he 
would  state  that  when  the  spathe  of  Sauromatnm  guttatum 
first  opens,  and  this  offensive  odour  is  exhaled,  it  rises  in 
temperature.  He  had  found  that  the  temperature  of  the 
spathe  was  4^''  or  5"^  higher  than  that  of  the  house,  and  this 
not  on  one  occasion  only,  for  he  had  repeated  the  experi- 
ment several  times.  This  observation  was  not  at  all  new, 
but  it  had  been  doubted  whether  plants  do  give  out  heat. 

Mr.  Bateman  in  commencing  his  observations  on  the 
Orchids,  directed  attention  to  a  plant  of  Coalogyne  pandu- 
rata  from  the  Society's  g^arden.  This,  he  said,  coming  from 
the  burning  swamps  of  Borneo,  would  never  succeed  under 
cool  treatment;  on  the  contrary  it  required  a  very  high 
temperature.  Toung,  in  his  "  Night  Thoughts,"  had  said 
that  Nature  never  puts  on  the  livery  of  a  mourner,  but  this 
plant  presented  pure  black  in  its  flowers.  At  almost  evexy 
meeting  there  had  been  some  new  Phalsenopsis,  a  name 
which  signified  moth-like,  Blume  having  mistaken  the 
flowers  of  the  white  species  for  a  string  of  moths.  To  Mr. 
Day  belonged  the  entire  merit  of  flowering  for  the  flrst  time 
the  new  P.  sumatrana,  before  the  meeting,  and  which  had 
been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Low.  At  present  it  had  only 
three  flowers,  but  flowers,  unlike  young  ladies,  look  worst 
when  they  come  out^  and  generally  improve  in  after  yean. 


All  who  have  stodied  art  were  aware  that  the  groieeqne 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  gothic,  and  among  plan£  it  must 
be  looked  for  among  Orchids.  Africa  had  always  had  the 
reputation  of  being  fruitful  in  monsters,  and  she  had  lost 
none  of  it  in  the  genus  Angrtecum,  which  were  there  most 
numerous.  In  connection  with  the  subject  ofplants  having 
tails,  he  might  mention  that  W.  W.  Bnller,  Esq.,  of  Strete 
Raleigh,  hsd  sent  a  plant  of  the  Mexican  IJropedium  Lin- 
denii  to  be  named,  asking  whether  it  was  a  new  species  of 
Cypripedium,  having  not  only  tails  at  each  side  of  the  flower, 
but  one  in  front  as  well,  and  Mr.  Buller,  referring  to  Darwin, 
inquired  whether  these  tails  were  not  intended  to  serve  as 
ladders  by  which  insects  might  ascend  to  the  flowers ;  but, 
added  Mr.  Bateman,  "if  I  were  an  insect  I  would  rather 
trust  to  the  stem  of  the  plant  than  to  these  ricketty  tails." 
Now,  although  Orchids  having  tails  were  found  in  the  New 
World,  they  are  not  like  those  of  the  African  Orchids,  there 
the  tsil  was  found  whose  it  ought  to  be,  and  tails,  too,  of 
prodigious  development,  in  AngrsBcum  sesquipedale  li  foot 
long.  AngrsBCum  caudatnm  was  another  beautiful  species 
found  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  pestilential  swamps  of 
the  Niger,  but  though  it  had  been  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  country,  and  was  easily  flowered,  one 
might  almost  count  the  times  it  had  been  seen.  Another 
African  Angnocum  boasting  of  caudal  appendages  of  great 
length,  was  one  of  which  he  held  up  a  specimen  from  the 
herbarium  of  Kew,  sent  home  by  Speke  and  Grant.  This  he 
should  call  Grantii,  and  he  hoped  that  Englishmen  ascend- 
ing or  "  doing  "  the  Nile,  instead  of  chipping  splinters  from 
the  feet  of  Memnon,  or  the  robes  of  Isis,  would  pluck  the 
flowers  of  AngprsBCum  Grantii,  which  should  be  its  name  from 
thenceforth. 

Captain  Grant  said  that  had  he  known  that  the  plant  was 
perfectly  new  to  science,  he  would  have  brought  more,  but 
they  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  preserving  their  speci- 
mens on  account  of  the  water  and  insects.  It  was  found  on 
a  tree  whose  boughs  were  covered  with  green  lichens  in  a 
fine  undulating  country  about  three  degrees  north  of  the 
equator. 

Mr.  Bateman  again  rising  exhibited  a  coloured  drawing 
made  by  Captain  Grant  of  a  plant  which  either  that  gentle- 
men or  some  one  else  must  bring  to  this  country.  Fifty 
years  ago  there  were  not  many  persons  who  cared  about 
Orchids,  and  Linnseus,  after  he  had  gathered  together  as 
many  as  he  knew,  said,  when  the  world  was  fully  explored 
there  might  be  100,  and  now  the  genus  Odontogloesum 
alone  comprised  nearly  100  species,  one  of  the  most  beautiftd 
of  which  was  O.  citrosmum,  as  exemplified  by  the  plants 
shown  by  Messrs.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Rucker's  gardener,  Mr. 
Pilcher.  The  follomng  history  of  the  plant  was  given  by 
I^.  Bateman  in  his  "Monogram  of  Odontoglossum" : — 
"  Early  in  the  present  century  two  Spaniards,  La  Llave  and 
Lexarza  by  name,  settled  at  the  Mexican  town  of  Yalladolid, 
in  the  fertile  province  of  Mechoacan.  They  were  both 
attached  to  botuiy,  but  the  younger  of  the  two,  Lexarza,  was 
so  attracted  by;  the  beauty  of  the  numerous  Orchids  of  the 
district,  that  to  these  he  devoted  himself  with  an  ardour  that 
would  have  done  honour  even  to  the  Lindleys  and  Reichen- 
baohs  of  our  own  day.  As  the  result  of  his  labours  a  little 
work — 'Orchidianum  Opusculum'  he  modestly  styled  it — 
presently  made  its  appearance,  wherein  about  fifty  species, 
all  at  that  time  new  to  science,  were  described  with  remark- 
able accuracy  and  skill.  Among  the  number  there  was  a 
plant— ^uitiauzina  pendula  he  called  it — said  to  be  of  sur- 
passing loveliness,  and  to  form  an  undoubtedly  new  genus, 
the  distinctive  characters  of  which  were  minutely  ffiven.  As 
time  went  on  and  the  rage  for  Orchids  developed  itself  in 
Europe,  a  keen  desire  was  naturally  felt  by  cultivators  to 
add  so  fine  a  plant  to  their  lists ;  but  although  many  col- 
lectors visited  Yalladolid,  and  laid  hands  on  nearly  all  the 
other  desirable  Orchids  described  by  Lexarza,  still  nothing 
was  heard  of  Uie  Cuitlauzina,  and  on  the  cover  of  the  latest 
number  of  Dr.  Lindley's  '  Folia  Orohidacea,'  its  name  may 
be  found  in  the  list  of  genera  '  unknown  to  the  author.' " 
About  the  same  time  Mr.  Bateman  had  ventured  to  say  that 
a  man  might  readily  carry  as  many  tufts  of  it  on  his  arm 
as  would  pay  his  expenses  to  Mexico  and  back,  and  leave 
him  a  handsome  snzplus  besides ;  but  happily  the  challenge 
was  not  taken  np.  Tet  all  this  while  Cuitlausdna  pendula 
was  amongst  us,  and,  indeed,  had  been  an  established 
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&YOurite  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  Bat  if  so,  it  may  well 
be  asked.  How  came  it  to  pass  that  it  was  never  recognised  ? 
For  a  full  reply  to  this  very  natural  inquiry,  Mr.  'Bktem&n 
referred  to  a  most  ingenious  article  in  "  Bonplandia,"  by  the 
younger  Keichcnbach,  to  whom  all  the  credit  is  due  of  having 
solved  a  great  botanical  puzzle,  and  proved  to  demonstration 
that  the  Cuitlauzina  pendula  of  Lezarza  is  none  other 
than  the  Odontoglossum  citrosmum  of  Lindley.  This  idea 
had  more  than  once  occurred  to  Mr.  Bateman,  but  the 
character  assigned  by  Lexarza  to  the  flower-scape — namely, 
that  it  is  destitute  of  bracts  could  not  be  reconciled  with 
this  view.  The  Odontoglossum  which  Lezarza  had  met  with 
bad  large  inflated  bracts,  whilst  in  O.  citrosmum  they  are 
very  minute,  and  at  long  intervals.  It  now  became  a  question 
what  name  the  plant  was  to  bear,  and  however  much  he  was 
opposed  to  meddling  with  established  names,  he  did  not  see 
how,  in  justice  to  Lexarza,  they  could  do  otherwise  than  adopt 
the  specific  name  of  pendula,  more  especially  as  the  plant 
was  the  only  one  of  nearly  ose  hundred  Odontoglossums 
that  has  the  flower- stems  strictly  pendulous.  Odontoglossum 
pendulum  then  let  it  be  to  all  time  to  come. 
Eighteen  new  members  were  elected. 

Pblabgonium  Show,  June  3rd. — This  was  held  in  the 
eastern  conservatory  arcade,  where  there  was  a  fine  bank, 
both  of  show  and  Fancy  varieties,  140  feet  in  length,  in 
addition  to  which  thero  were  collections  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  and  numerous  boxes  of  cut  Eosea.  For  twelve 
distinct  kinds  Mr.  J.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  £oad,  was  first 
with  large  finely-grown  plants,  in  splendid  bloom,  of  Festus, 
Sylph,  James  Lodge,  Candidate,  at  least  3^  feet  across,  and 
in  fine  bloom;  Bracelet,  Fairest  of  the  Fair,  Guillaume 
Severyns,  Leander,  Lord  Clyde,  a  match  plant  to  Candidate, 
and  very  telling  as  a  scarlet ;  Bose  Celestial,  Beadsman,  and 
Lillie.  Mr.  J.  Ward,  gardener  to  P.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  Leyton, 
was  second  with  good  well-bloomed  plants  of  Pline,  a  fine 
orange  scarlet,  Osiris,  Eugenie  Lcgereaux,  a  beautiful  free- 
flowering  white  variety,  Peacock,  Prince  of  Hesse,  Viola, 
Achille,  Leo,  The  iJride,  Spotted  Gem,  Picnic,  and  Etna. 
For  collections  of  six  the  same  exhibitor  was  first  with  Lord 
Clyde,  Madame  Furtado,  Nestor,  Rose  Celestial,  Bracelet, 
and  Patroness ;  Mr.  Cox,  gardener  to  Capt.  Cahill,  Southall, 
was  second ;  and  Mr.  Donald,  gardener  to  T.  Barclay,  Esq., 
Kjiott's  Green,  third.  Mr.  Weir,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hodgson, 
Hampstead,  was  also  an  exhibitor.  In  the  Nurserymen's 
Class  for  the  same  number,  Mr.  Fraser,  was  first  with 
Eoseleaf,  very  bright  in  colour,  crimson.  Empress  Eugenie, 
Sanspareil,  Excelsior,  Prince  of  Prussia,  and  Pizarro,  all  of 
them  nicely  grown. 

Class  4  was  for  six  new  kinds  of  1S64,  and  here,  too,  Mr. 
Fraser  was  first.  They  consisted  of  John  Hoyle,  a  finely- 
formed  orange  red,  marked  with  crimson,  with  a  dark  top, 
edged  with  rosy  carmine,  altogether  a  very  fine  flower; 
Profusion,  soft,  rosy  pink,  dark  blotch  in  upper  petal 
broadly  margined  with  crimson,  white  throat,  a  very 
pleasing  variety;  Eozine,  rose,  with  a  conspicuous  white 
throat,  upper  petal  maroon,  edged  with  crimson;  Coast- 
guard, somewhat  in  the  way  of  Viola,  but  with  a  much 
smaller  blotch  in  the  upper  petals ;  Exhibitor,  rose  lower 
petals,  white  eye,  and  reddish  maroon  top ;  and  Kosy  Gem, 
rose  and  crimson,  spotted  in  all  the  petals. 

For  a  single  specimen  plant,  Mr.  Fraser  had  a  first  prize 
forDesdemona,  very  large  and  beautifully  covered  with  bloom. 

Fancy  Pelargoniums,  though  scarcely  so  large  in  some 
cases  as  wo  have  seen  them,  were,  nevertheless,  well  grown 
and  in  profuse  bloom.  Foremost  came  Mr.  Fraser,  the  only 
competitor  in  the  Nursei^men's  Class  for  nine,  with  re- 
markably fino  plants  of  Belicatum  and  Bridesmaid;  the 
others.  Lady  Craven,  Cloth  of  Silver,  Clara  Novello,  Roi 
des  Fantaisies,  Hebe,  Celeste,  and  Multiflora  were  also  good. 
For  these  a  first  prize  wii^  awarded,  and  in  the  Amateurs* 
Class  for  six,  a  similar  position  was  taken  by  Mr.  Donald, 
Knott's  Green,  with  compact  well-bloomed  plants  of  Cloth 
of  Silver,  Decision  a  distinct  dark  kind.  Lady  Craven, 
Delicatum,  Rosabella,  and  Queen  of  the  Valley.  Mr.  Cox, 
gardener  to  Cai>t.  Cahill,  was  second ;  Mr.  Weir  third. 

For  six  Fancies  of  18()4  Mr.  Fraser,  who  was  the  only 
competitor,  had  a  first  prize  for  Ann  Page,  Edgar,  Mrs. 
^orling.  Mrs.  Ford,  all  of  Mr.  Turner's  raising ;  Princess 
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colour,  and  Blair  Athol.  The  plants,  of  coarse,  were  small; 
but  not  so  the  fine  single  specimen  of  Delicatum  shown  hj 
the  same  highly  successful  cultivator,  which  was  upwards  A 
3  ieet  across,  and  a  mass  of  bloom.  A  seedling  Fancy  of 
1865,  called  Mrs.  Brewer,  resembling  Princess  Alexandra  in 
colour,  and  Faro,  a  show  kind  also  of  this  year — a  soft  bri^t 
rose  with  a  white  throat  and  maroon  and  crimson  top,  were 
also  shown  by  Mr.  Fraser;  but  the  gem  of  the  seedlingB 
was  Charmer  from  Mr.  BuU,  scarlet,  the  eye  white,  with  a 
violet  tinge  round  it,  and  two  streaks  or  feathers  numinff 
up  to  the  scarlet ;  the  upper  petal  with  a  dark  blotch  ana 
broad,  painted,  crimson  edge :  this  received  a  fibrst-class  cer- 
tificate. Sparirle,  more  of  a  rose  colour,  but  somewhat  in 
the  same  way,  was  also  a  pleasing  flower.  Mr.  Bull  abff 
showed  several  other  seedlings,  as  well  as  a  large  collectiiai 
of  new  Zonale  Gkraniums  and  choice  Pelargoniums. 

Of  miscellaneous  objects  Messrs.  Lee  sent  a  nice  g^ronp  of 
stove  and  g^enhouse  plants,  including  a  larg^  specimen 
of  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Draca?na  Cooperi  and  indivisa^  Al<^ 
casia  mctallica,  the  graceful  Davallia  tennifolia,  Oreopanax 
dactylifolium,  &a,  and  some  flowering  plants.  From  Mr. 
Bull  came  also  an  excellent  group,  consisting  of  Dncsenas, 
one  of  which,  D.  rubra,  was  bearing  racemes  of  violet  flowers. 
Palms,  a  good  plant  of  Platycerium  alcicome,  the  silver- 
variegated  Peperomia  arifolia,  Gleichenia  spelnnco?,  Aran- 
caria  glauca,  and  a  new  erect-flowered  Gloxinia,  A.  Bonnard, 
white,  with  a  rose  centre  circle,  mottled  with  a  mag^ta 
tinge.  Of  Roses  several  fine  boxes  of  cut  blooms  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Lee  and  Mr.  William  Paul,  to  both  of 
whom  extra  prizes  were  awarded.  Amon^r  those  from 
Messrs.  Lee  were  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  Rivers,  Victor  Verdier, 
Madame  C.  Wood,  and  Gloire  de  Dijon ;  and  of  the  latter 
variety  a  box  containing  two  dozen  beautiibl  blooms  was 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  Paul.  Another  box  from  the  same  con- 
tained single  trasses  of  the  yellow  Noisette  Celine  Forestier, 
each  averaging  eight  blooms  and  buds,  or  some  half  a  dozes 
fuUy-expanded  blooms.  In  addition  these  Mr.  W.  Paul  had 
beautiful  examples  of  Madame  Falcot,  Madame  Tillermoz, 
Jean  Hardy,  and  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.  Mr.  Paul  also 
exhibited  Beaton's  new  Geraniums.  Mr.  Catlengh,  Chelsea, 
contributed  Lilium  auratum,  with  blooms  about  7  inches 
across;  Mr.  Ingram,  gardener  to  Her  Majesty,  Frogmore, 
a  fine  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine,  very  good  May  Duke  Cherries, 
large  and  fine  JBritish  Queen  Strawberries,  and  Prinoe 
Arthur,  a  conical-lruited  sort ;  and  Mr.  Miller,  gardener  to 
Earl  Craven,  Combe  Abbey,  Hybrid  Cashmere  and  Combe 
Abbey  Hybrid  Melons. 

From  Miss  Macdaniel,  Upper  Norwood,  came  a  frame  of 
dried  flowers  and  foliage,  with  the  colours  preserved,  and 
which  had  much  the  same  effect  as  a  paintmg.  Amone 
them  were  Pelargoniums,  Forget-me-not,  Adiantum,  ana 
golden  Gymnogramma;  and  the  whole  had  a  very  pretty 
appearance. 

WIEEWOEMS. 

I  SEB  that  one  of  your  correspondents  is  greatly  annoyed 
by  wireworms.  As  no  man  in  the  kingdom  has  8u£F<ered 
from  them  more  than  I  have  or  laboured  harder  to  destroy 
them,  and  I  trast  I  now  may  say  I  have  thoroughly  succeeded 
it  is  possible  that  my  experience  may  help  him. 

I  havo  taken  140  of  these  crusty  villains  out  of  a  single 
Lettuce,  and  at  one  time  my  land  so  swarmed  with  them 
that  not  even  a  Tomato  could  live.  Every  known,  sup- 
posed, problematic,  Utopian,  or  maniac  remedy  mas  tried. 
Mustard  seed  was  sown,  and  they  fed  upon  the  root ;  line 
scattered  broadcast,  and  they  lived  in  the  lumps ;  rape-KJake 
drilled  in,  and  they  throve  upon  it;  salt,  sooty  gas  tar, 
chloride  of  lime,  in  which  last  they  lived  quite  happ^y  in  a 
bottle  and  made  jolly !  In  a  word,  I  can  sooner  USL  wkkt 
was  not  tried  than  what  was. 

My  firm  conviction  is  that  cultivation  alone  can  destroy 
them.  Especially  during  April  and  May,  when  they  com0 
up  in  the  imago  form,  let  the  snrfaoe  nerer  reat.  Again  in 
the  early  autumn,  when  they  change  their  akina  and  are  af 
soft  as  a  slug,  incumbere  iemput  ororfro.  In  a  hard  winter 
they  burrow  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  and  more ;  yoa  can  do 
nothing  to  them  then.  At  the  end  of  Febnuury  itkoj  begiSr 
and  we  must  begin  at  them. 

For  three  years  I  oould  grow  nothiBs^  amalL  not  wm 
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Strawbexries,  through  them;  the  trees  alone  they  tpored. 
The  Bod  had  been  newly  broken  np,  and  the  ground  trenched 
2  feet  deep.  Now  I  hfl^dly  ever  see  one,  except  in  the  newer 
parts  of  my  ground.  If  your  correspondent  has  plenty  of 
children,  he  may  have  some  useful  reyenge  by  plunging 
Potato-slices  stuck  on  a  piece  of  stick,  and  drawing  them 
every  morning.  But,  after  all,  the  only  cure  is  to  harass 
the  villains  heartily,  and  in  the  third  generation  discomfit 
them. — E.  D.  Blackmobe,  TeddingUm. 


CUCUMBEE  PLANTS   PEODUCING  FEMALE 

BLOSSOMS  ONLY. 

I  HAvz  a  Cucumber-frame  heated  by  two  flues  passing 
under  the  bed  from  the  back  of  a  kitchen  fireplace,  and  I 
have  maintained  a  bottom  heat  at  8  inches  below  the  sur- 
face of  80"  or*  85° ;  top  heat  at  about  70°.  I  planted  three 
plants  in  the  bed  last  year,  and  had  excellent  and  robust- 
looking  vines,  but  no  fruit ;  all  the  flowers  were  females,  and 
consequently  died  and  damped  off.  I  have  tried  this  year 
again,  and  am  getting  into  the  same  predicament.  I  have 
strong  healthy  plants  (Telegraph),  but  on  all  the  three 
plants  the  flowers  are  all  females,  not  a  single  male  flower 
can  be  seen.  I  water  every  second  or  third  day  with  tepid 
soft  water,  and  then  give  a  good  soaking.  I  have  raised 
excellent  fruit  in  dung-framoj,  but  I  must  say  now  that  I 
am  puzzled. — C.  W.  W. 

[You  had  better  have  an  open  chamber,  or  a  rough  one  of 
clinkers,  over  your  flues,  with  means  of  pouring  water,  not 
on  the  flues,  but  on  the  clinkers  between  and  round  them. 
However,  your  case  rather  surprises  us.  Try  what  thinning 
out  freely  your  great  show  of  female  flowers  will  do.  Cu- 
cumbers will  swell  freely  enough  that  never  were  influenced 
by  the  male  flower,  but  of  course  such  fruit  will  have  no 
seed  capable  of  germination.  Thin  the  fruit,  and  secure 
moisture  at  the  bottom  without  passing  the  moisture  through 
the  soil.  A  small  drain-pipe  set  on  end  will  enable  you  to 
do  that.     Let  us  know  the  r^isolt.] 


:SIY  PLANTS, 

AND  UOW  AND  WHERE  I  FOUND  THEM.-No.  3. 

"  There  one  can  inhale  pure  breezes,  a  rural  walk,  and 
*  BreaHi  the  keen  air,  and  carol  as  be  goes,' 
should  he  have  any  propensity  to  indulge  in  sweet  sounds. 
No  innovation  on  his  purse — no  mendicant  to  interrupt  his 
quiet  meditations  with  vescatory  importunity.  He  may 
pick  Buttercups  under  any  hedge,  and  no  policeman  order 
him  to  '  move  on ;'  and  in  his  solitary  ramblings  he  has  no- 
thing to  dread  but  a  gipsy  fortune-teller  and  a  sticking  cow." 

Thus  writoth  Dionysius  O'Dogherty,  Esq.,  of  that  spot  in 
our  fair  island  denominated  Highgate.  Much  more  appli- 
cable do  I  deem  his  rhapsody  to  the  lovely  walk  adown 
which  (oscoi-ted  in  my  mind's  eye  by  my  companionable 
reader),  I  purpose  travelling  this  summer  evening.  In  a 
dip  in  the  valley  we  are  sure  to  find  the  picturesque  group 
around  the  gipsy  camp,  for  there  a  stream  of  water  runs 
near  at  hand,  leaping  bright  and  clear  over  the  marble-like 
pebbles  common  to  this  neighbourhood.  There  is  the  neces- 
sary shade  and  feed  for  these  dark-eyed  wanderers,  and, 
above  all,  a  good  supply  of  game  for  the  pot  which  is  now 
hanging  over  the  fire,  and  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  would 
find  it  diihcult  to  escape  the  quick  eye  and  fleet  feet  of  the 
lurcher  who  is  keeping  guard  over  the  vans.  We  have  Pine 
woods  to  our  right  and  left,  a  vast  moorland  before  us,  and 
a  long  tortuous  road  to  pursue,  set  on  either  side  with 
Ferns,  Grasses,  and  Heather.  The  distant  moor  is  purple 
with  the  latter,  richly  lit  up  with  the  farewell  rays  of  the 
departing  sun,  which,  lover-like,  keeps  his  fondest  and  yet 
saddened  look  for  the  moment  of  bidding  his  adieu. 

It  was  on  an  evening  Ulfe  this  that  my  husband  and 
mys^  drove  quietly  along  the  road  from  Upper  Tean  to 
Great  Yate.  Never  can  I  forget  the  impression  its  wild 
grandeur  made  upon  me.  It  reminds  one  of  times  long,  long 
paet,  when  the  Bomans  held  sway  in  this  sea-g^t  island  of 
ours.  It  might  have  been  untoudied  from  their  time  until 
now,  so  dark  are  the  Pine  woods,  so  wild  and  nncoltimted 
the  moorland — so  bleak,  so  ptixoiUve^  so  quiet  does  every- , 


thing  appear.  A  fiiw  fiums  are  dotted  here  and  thece;  but 
the  attempt  seems  to  have  been  almost  inefEeotual  to  rednoe 
the  natural  boldness  and  magnifloenoe  of  God's  first  work  to 
the  so-called  refined  ideas  of  this  present  generation.  Over 
the  moorland  still  roams  the  black  and  grey  rabbit;  and 
the  grouse,  moorcock,  and  partridge  still  hold  their  evenio|f 
con^nlations.  Here  we  come  upon  the  Triodia  decombeooiu 
which  with  its  purple  spikelets  looks  so  completely  a  GtMB 
suited  to  the  choice  tastes  of  the  birds  which  frequent  these 
waste  lands.  Around  us  are  specimens  of  the  Aira  fiezuosa^ 
A.  prsBCoz,  Nardus  stricta,  several  kinds  of  Festuca  and 
Bromus,  fdso  the  Avena  pubescens  or  Downy  Oat  Ghrass. 
Beneath  our  feet  is  the  Cowberry  or  red  Whortleberry,  of 
which  the  fiower  is  flesh-coloured,  and  the  berries  red,  add, 
and  rather  bitter.  Like  the  Cranberry  and  Bilberry,  it  is 
used  in  tarts,  and  made  into  preserves  by  the  country  people. 
It  is  little  inferior  to  the  former  when  cooked.  In  dense 
patches  grows  the  Bilberry,  with  its  smooth  dark  green 
leaves  and  bluish  black  fruit,  which  is  much  sought  after  by 
the  children  of  the  poor,  who  gather  the  berries  for  sale, 
making  in  an  unfruitful  season  as  much  as  lOd.  per  quart. 
Cranberries  realise  a  larger  sum,  not  because  they  are  less 
plentiful  in  many  parts  of  Staffbrdshii-e,  but  because,  the 
gatherers  say,  they  are  so  small  and  necessarily  cost  them 
more  time  and  labour.  This  fruit  is  little  used  amongst  the 
labouring  classes,  as  being  an  extravagance  with  regard  to 
the  quantity  of  sugar  which  it  requires  to  make  it  palatable. 
Whilst  strolliag  amongst  the  Ling  and  Heath  I  may  mention 
that  a  white  variety  of  the  former  is  found  at  FroghaU,  and 
I  have  also  gathered  a  few  sprays  upon  a  bank  at  Free  Hay. 
I  have  been  told  that  tho  Arbutus  uva-ursi,  or  Bed  Bear- 
berry,  is  to  be  met  with  upon  some  of  these  rocky  heaths, 
but  I  have  unsuccessfully  sought  for  it. 

Having  collected  the  above  information  with  reg^ard  to 
the  value  of  the  relative  berries  which  grew  on  the  moor« 
we  continued  our  ride  through  Great  %te,  or  rather  some- 
times driving  and  sometimes  alighting  from  our  dogoart, 
and  trusting  the  animal  thereto  attached  to  his  good  sense 
of  propriety  to  follow  us  or  await  our  pleasure,  we  well 
scanned  the  banks  and  ditches  around  us.  The  Anthoxan- 
thum  odoratum  had  seen  its  best  days,  and  was  looking 
"seedy"  and  de  trop  amongst  its  fresh  and  newly  dad 
neighbours,  the  Festuca  ovina,  F.  duriuscula,  and  F.  pra- 
tensis,  the  Avena  pubescens,  the  Lolium  perenne,  Briza 
media,  and  Aira  flexuosa.  Leaving  the  common  and  road- 
side gprass,  we  come  to  the  ditches  between  it  and  the  moor. 
Here  we  have  the  Aspidium  spinulosum  with  several  varieties^ 
the  Filix-mas,  Blechnum  spicant,  and  last  but  not  least  the 
Lady  Fern  in  its  many  stages  of  growth  and  characters. 
In  some  of  the  banks  it  is  most  luxuriant,  particularly  above 
a  wet  ditch  at  the  foot  of  the  bank  where  they  grew,  and 
where  the  fronds  were  of  a  great  length. 

"  Where  the  copsewood  is  the  prreeneat, 
Where  the  fountain  gllAtena  sheeneat, 
Where  the  4nornini(  dew  lies  lonffset, 
There  the  Lady  Fern  grows  strongest." 

Proceeding  on  our  journey  we  reached  the  small  churdi  of 
St.  Giles,  in  the  pleasant  village  of  Croxden.  With  eager 
eyes  I  scanned  the  building ;  and  there,  above  the  bat&e- 
ments,  most  comfortably  ensconced,  and  apparently  in  its 
luxuriance  alike  defying  wind  and  weather,  were  several 
sturdy  plants  of  the  Kuta  muraria.  I  took  the  reins,  and 
my  driver  gallantly  and  kindly  ascended  to  the  devoted 
spot,  and  with  his  pocket-knife  carefully  detached  two  or 
three  splendid  bunches.  I  transferred  it  subsequently  to 
my  fernery  in  our  little  garden,  but  either  owing  to  unsuit- 
ableness  of  soil  or  situation  it  never  flourished  so  well  as  it 
did  in  its  elevated  home  on  the  old  church. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  church  is  the  fine  ruin  of 
Croxden  Abbey,  where  we  were  told  the  heart  of  King  John 
was  buried.  This,  however,  did  not  interest  me  so  much  as 
the  discovery  of  plants  of  the  Geranium  lucidum,  or  Shining 
CranesbilL  The  Parietaria  officinalis  (Wall  Pellitory),  the 
Sedum  reflezum  (Crooked  Stonecrop),  and  S.  telephium,  or 
Oipine,  grow  upon  different  spots  of  this  home  of  the  joUy 
old  friars.  Just  as  we  were  exploring  the  building,  one  of 
those  smart  and  heavy  summer  showers  which  so  refresh 
the  thirsty  and  panting  earth  at  this  time  of  the  year  came 
on,  and  we  took  shelter  in  the  dogcart  ornder  the  friendly 
protection  of  the  old  abbey.    We  had  time  to  think  of  the 
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beating  hearts  which  once  dwelt  there,  and  made  the  walls 
echo  with  their  prayers  and  masses — ^those  hearts  which 
now  lie  buried  ana  still  beneath  its  cloisters.  Was  it  not  a 
small  world  within  itself  ?  Were  there  not  as  many  passions 
throbbing  in  those  breasts  as  in  those  of  the  heretics  with- 
out the  walls  ?  Doubtless  many  an  earnest  Christian  there 
lies  awaiting  the  last  awakening  by  the  Judge  of  All.  Of 
whateyer  creed,  one  there  standing  patiently  might  say — 

**  Aahes  are  oo  mj  bead,  and  on  my  Upe 
Backdoth,  and  in  my  breait  a  besTlneM 
Aqd  ncanneM  of  life,  tbat  makes  me  ready 
To  ny  to  tbe  dead  abbots  nnder  na, 
•Make  room  for  me!'*' 

Then  we  thought  of  "Friar  Claus/'  who  had  charge  of 
the  convent  celUr,  and  who  so  gloriously  revelled  in  its 
wines ;  of  "Friars  Paul"  and  "  Cuthbert,"  and  of  the  revels 
in  the  refectory;  and  we  came  to  the  sapient  conclusion 
tliAf.  there  was  as  much  true  religion  in  this  outer  world  as 
was  fostered  within  those  ancient  walls. 

The  shower  ceased,  and  the  charm  of  our  drive  was  increased 
by  the  coolness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  sombre  tone 
which  our  thoughts  had  taken  from  our  stroll  about  the  old 
abbey  and  its  tombs.  The  Ferns  and  Grasses,  dried  and 
parched  when  we  before  passed  them,  now  gratefully  bowed 
beneath  the  heavy  load  of  wet ;  the  birds  were  singing  in 


an  under  tone  their  evening  song ;  and  the  laxk,  vodfiantiBg 

its  gratitude,  sank  down  to  its  bed  in  the  heather. 

'*  Tbe  partrioks  down  the  nishy  holm 
Set  vp  their  e*«nisg  ca*. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Tbe  Boees  fsnld  fbelr  sQkeB  leaves ; 

Tbe  Foxfftore  shots  Its  bell ; 
Tbe  Honeysookle  and  the  Btrk 

Spread  (higranoe  tbrongh  the  dell.** 

The  Digitalis  or  Foxglove,  which  is  so  plentiftd  in  this 
county,  and  which  witii  the  green  fronds  of  the.  Ferns  ftnn 
such  beautiful  groups  upon  our  bsnks,  must  not  be  forgotten ; 
nor  yet  the  Ozalis  acetosella,  the  charming  Wood  Sonel, 
with  its  bright  green  leaflets  and  delicately  veined  flowers 
adorning  each  hedgerow.  The  simplicity  and  elegance  of 
this  lovely  gem,  sitting  in  modest  beauty  npon  its  couoh  of 
moss,  always  reminds  me  of  the  unobtrusive  yet  quiet  self- 
repose  of  the  well-bred  lady.  A  month  or  six  weeks  later 
in  its  birth,  and  almost  eqmdly  graoefid,  the  Wood  Straw- 
berry covers  the  same  localities.  Its  white  blossom  and 
pendant  red  fruit  are  well  known  to  the  lovers  of  the  beau- 
tiful as  well  as  to  the  botanist.  I  once  found  a  laige  kind 
of  Strawberry  near  Leigh,  with  leaves  as  fine  as  the  culti- 
vated plant,  and  fruit  equally  luxuriant.  I  supposed  it 
might  be  the  Fragaria  datior,  as  it  was  too  robust  in  its 
habit  for  the  F.  vesca. — ^Alicb. 


BITCHEN  GAEDENING. 


In  writing  on  the  above  subject  I  feel  that  the  first  thing 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  is  the  aspect  of  the  garden 
and  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  but  generally  speaking,  when  an 
amateur  or  gardener  takes  a  place,  there  is  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  there  it  must  remain.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  garden  will  be  found  to  be  very  small  in  comparison  with 
the  wants  of  the  establishment;  but  there  is  one  advantage 
in  a  limited  extent  of  ground,  and  that  is,  you  may  change 
the  character  of  it  by  experiments  that  would  be  hopeless 
on  a  larger  scale. 

The  generality  of  kitchen  gardens  in  the  suburbs  of  towns 
are  mostly  sufficiently  sheltered  by  buildings  or  trees,  but  if 
it  can  be  managed  it  is  best  to  have  the  kitchen  garden  open 
to  the  south  and  south-west,  as  the  extreme  in  this  case,  as 
in  all  others,  is  to 
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be  avoided.  It  is 
very  seldom  that 
a  man  enjoys  the 
rare  privilege  of 
making  his  kit- 
chen ^rden  how 
and  where  he 
pleases,  but  as  it 
IS  sometimes  the 
case,  perhaps  it 
will  be  best  toE 
give  a  rough 
sketch  of  that  at 
present  underjmy 
charge,  as  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  as 
ffood  as  any  I 
have  seen — that 
is,  for  a  garden  of 
not  more  than  half 
an  acre  in  extent. 
It  is  in  the  form 
of    a     parallelo-     ^  " 

gram,  the  letters 

N.,  E.,  S.,  W.  representing  tbe  points  of  the  compass, 
a  &  is  a  Peach-waU  some  12  feet  in  height,  and  running 
parallel  from  east  to  west ;  &  c,  a  low  fence  from  north  to 
south ;  c  d,  an  evergreen  hedge  about  6  feet  high ;  a  d  is  a 
Yew  hedge  8  feet  high ;  /  /,  entrances  from  the  forcing- 
ground  ;  g  g,  the  walks.  The  interior  arrangements,  ot  course, 
must  be  according  to  the  taste  or  requirements  of  the  pro- 
prietor. 

.^ow,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Very  few  are  so  fortu- 
late  as  to  possess  the  sort  of  ground  most  to  be  preferred 
6r  kitchen-g^arden  purposes ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  gar- 
>»n{n<jf  it  n%rw\  indAt)endAv«t  o'  PTtertral  circ"'**"tanc'*^  thpi 


farming ;  or,  in  other  words,  few  gardens  are  in  such  a 
hopeless  state  or  on  such  ungrateftil  soil  but  that  something 
may  be  done  to  fertilise  and  improve  them.  For  instance : 
light  warm  soils  are  naturally  early,  and  in  hot  dry  seasons 
like  the  last  too  much  so,  yet  this  evil  maybe  guarded 
against  by  the  admixture  of  good  heavy  dressings  of  well- 
rotted  manure  every  time  the  ground  is  dug,  such  as  the 
bottom  of  the  manure-heap  in  the  farmyazd,  and  the  more 
moisture  that  can  be  carried  on  and  dug  in  with  it  the 
better.  I  am  well  aware,  and  I  daresay  there  are  too  many 
who  could  bear  testimony,  that  in  many  instanoes  every 
barrowfiil  of  manure  is  begrudged  to  the  gardoi,  and  looked 
upon  almost  as  a  robbery  of  the  farm  or  paddock ;  but  this 
ought  not  to  be  the  case  where  the  gardener  is  expected  to 

have  his  crops  as 
early  and  produc- 
tive as  the  mar- 
ket gardeners, 
who    load    their 
land  with  such  a 
varistgrandatthe 
same  time  such 
enormous    dress- 
ings of  manure, 
that  if  the  wea- 
ther is  at  all  pzp- 
w  pitious  their 
crops  must  suc- 
ceed.   In  &ct,  it 
is  of  the  utmost 
importance       to 
them    that  th^ 
should  do  so,  and 
they     are     well 
aware  that  if  they 
do  not  apply  su<^ 
fertilising  ele- 
^       ments    as    their 
experience     and 
judgment  combined  prompt  them  to  do,  they  woold  not  be 
so  successful  as  many  of  them  are.    It  is  a  woU-known  fiftct 
that  many  of  them,  by  untiring  industry  and  foiesiigfa^  sup- 
port a  large  family  on  a  plot  of  ground  that  in  its  original 
state  would  scarcely  produce  enough  to  support  a  cow.    I 
think  that  if  this  manure  question  were  more  oonsidered 
the  gardener  would  not  so  often  be  found  fiaalt  with  for 
being  behind  his  neighbours,  or  he  would  have  such  ma- 
terisis  placed  at  his  command  that  he  would  be  enabled  to 
give  sa^faction  to  his  employer  and  do  eredib  to  himself-* 

BUBNTWOOD,  P.  D. 

(To  he  eoBtfausl) 
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FIGS  FALLING  PEEMATUItELY. 

A  Fia  tree,  tha  White  Ctmagttya,  agtitut  the  back  wall 
ot  k  YinBTj,  planted  ftbont  four  yean,  ha*  had  gooA  oops 
dnring  the  past  thiw  jean,  bat  the  F^  after  arriTiiw  at 
the  aire  of  a  lane  ntarUe,  bJave  in  each  year  toned  yelTov, 
and  eTentnaUy  <&oppedoff  DUniatnred.  ThetieeiB  oonfined 
to  its  own  bturder  M  S  or  3  feet  aqnare,  the  (oU  being  well 
miied  with  bn^en  brick  and  lime  rubbish,  and  haa  been 
well  watered,  bat  all  to  no  pnrpose.  The  aanta  has  al«o 
h^pened  to  Figa  in  pota.— W.  H.  B. 

[It  is  not  confinement  of  the  roots  that  ia  the  canse  of  the 
Figs  dropping ;  stagrnant  moisture  will  do  it,  and  drfnesa  ot 
the  soil  will  do  it,  and  either  will  tell  prejndidallytnoet  when 
the  Figs,  lite  yoara,  are  about  half  swelled.  From  the  time 
Fiffs  are  the  size  of  iiaga  Peas  the  soil  ahonld  never  be  dry, 
and  the  moisture  abould  never  be  stagnant.  There  are  two 
ideas  more :  first,  the  Fig  tree  is  on  the  back  wall  of  a  vinery, 
Do  yon  give  it  enoogh  light  ?  If  not,  the  yoong  fruit  will 
be  apt  to  fall,  from  the  immatnrity  of  tha  wood  last  season. 
Agam :  Is  the  tree  very  luiariant  ?  Sometimes  when  that 
is  the  case  the  very  free  floir  of  aap  throws  the  fruit  off,  and 
we  have  in  such  a  case  helped  them  by  cntting  rings  of  bark 
off  the  shoots  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  width.  We  think  if 
the  wnod  have  enouf;h  light,  and  the  roots  are  oonfined,  that 
something  in  the  watering  may  be  the  caose.  A  year  or  two 
ago  we  had  a  little  pot  half  plunged  in  the  soil,  and  niost  of 
the  fruit  dropped.  Ou  examining  the  pot  we  found  the 
drainage  was  stopped,  and  the  lower  half  of  the  pot  was  in 
a  morass.   Stagnant  water  at  any  time  ia  their  abomination.] 

GLOIBE  DE  DIJON  EOSE  ON  A  BOUBSAtTLT 
STOCK. 

I  FBEi,  it  a  sort  of  duty  to  report  to  you  the  vei?  succesB- 
ful  result  of  an  experiment  tried  npon  u  Qloire  de  Dijon 
Bose  budded  on  a  Bouraault  stock,  the  stock  tieing  a  bod 
bloomer,  althougli  it  had  the  advantage  of  a  southern  aspect 
outside  a  lofty  old  ^eenbouse  with  low  windows.  To  turn 
it  to  ornament  we  planned  many  things,  and  at  lastresolved 
to  bud  it  and  treat  it  like  a  Vine,  leaving  the  root  oataide 
and  pulling  the  stem  in.  We  nailed  the  budded  branches 
upon  the  end  wall  inside,  and  tha  very  first  season  had 
about  seventy  Roses  from  the  middle  of  April  on  to  May ; 
but  this  second  season  the  produce  has  been  qnite  mai- 
vellons.  It  be^an  to  bloom  in  the  last  week  of  April,  snd 
in  the  coarse  of  ten  daja,  or  within  the  fortnight  to  about 
tha  12th  of  May.  we  had  upwards  of  two  hundred  splendid 
full-blown  Boaes  from  the  plant.  The  only  peonliarity  in 
the  treatment  besides  the  Vine  system  was  the  quality  of 
manure  with  which  the  roots  were  bountifully  supplied — 
namely,  a  barrowful  of  old  stuBT  collected  from  a  shed  in  a 
field,  the  resort  of  horses,  cows,  and  sheep  for  shelter. — An 
Au&TEDR  RosB'dBOWBB.  Belgard,  ZhUa>jU.  Caanly  Dublin, 


which  is  very  hrilliaat  in  wdonr,  a  la^e  tnuaei.  and  one  of 
the  most  naehil  for  general  pnrpcae*,  Hn.  Jobii  Waterer, 
a  very  fine  roaj  crfouon,  Valasqnei,  A^dmirabon,  Begi&nun, 
and  Gioreione.  lago  is  a  good  rosy  purple,  and  Josapli 
Wbitw<»Ui,  a  new  large-flowerod  dark  purplish  lake.  Amcog 
whitea  the  beat  are  Album  grandiSomm,  of  which  there  are 
many  fine  plants.  La  Tivandi^re,  Minnie,  a  free-blooming 
blosh  white,  with  a  large  blotch  of  yellow  spots,  and  I^dw 
Godiva.     Butleriannm,  white  tinged  with  pink,  i 


be  added  Sidney  Herbert,  a  large  bright  carmine  fiower. 
Earl  of  Shannon,  a  showy  dark  crimson,  of  great  substance, 
Consolator,  and  Warrior,  bright  scarlet  crimson,  and  Sir 
Kobert  Peel,  a  brilliant  rosy  crimson  with  strongly-marked 
dark  spots,  besides  which  Uiere  are  this  year  many  seed- 
lings as  yet  unnamed.  Cnie  of  these  is  a  very  striking 
variety,  having  a  very  pale  pink  or  white  centre,  edged  with 
the  tnightest  rose.  Another  is  very  remarkable  for  the 
great  size  of  its  blooms.  Tha  exhibition  will  continue  for 
several  di^s,  bat  we  would  advise  all  who  intend  visiting  it 
to  go  at  once. 


MR.   .JOHN  WATEHER'S   AMERICAN    PLANTS. 

The  Knap  Hill  plants  at  the  Regent's  Park  are  now 
at  their  beat,  and  a  maj^nificent  spectacle  do  they  pre- 
sent. An  area  of  about  100  yards  in  length  and  the  same  in 
breadth,  with  nn  undulating  surface  and  winding  walks,  is 
covered  in  with  canvass,  and  planted  with  many  hundreds 
of  KhododendfonB  and  Azaleas  in  gorgeous  bloom,  and  espe- 
cially striking  ia  the  effect  when  viewed  from  an  elevated 
bonk  whifh  commands  a  view  of  the  whole.  The  arrange- 
ment  too  is  moat  etcellen^  for  effect,  the  colours  being 
judiciously  intermixed,  and  advant^e  taken  of  a  Plane, 
Laburnum,  and  some  other  trees  which  exist  in  tha  ground, 
as  well  aa  of  the  foliage  of  the  Rhododendrons  themselves, 
to  relieve  tlic  brilliant  rose  and  crimson  flowers  by  green 
leaves ;  and  yellow  and  orange  Asaleas  introduced  here  and 
there  servo  to  give  a  variety  of  form  and  coloor  which  would 
not  otherwise  exist. 

Among  the  large  plants  there  is  one  of  Lady  Eleanor 
Cathcart  planted  on  a  mound — a  standard  having  a  head 
probably  not  less  than  S5  feet  in  circumference ;  of  Bosenm 
elegans  there  is  one  little   less   in   sise,  and   many  more 


PKKN    HABITS. 

H&viNO  been  for  some  years  much  interested  in  the 
management  of  a  small  Fern-house,  some  curious  facts 
have  come  under  my  observation  which,  I  think,  may  not 
make  on  uninteresting  article  in  your  JoumaL 

I  have  a  plant  of  the  Killarney  Fern  (Trichomanes  ra- 
dioans),  growing  under  a  glass  shade  in  a  large  porous 
saucer,  set  in  one  not  porous,  with  water  under  it,  but 
raised  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  porous  saucer  does  not 
quite  touch  the  top  of  the  water.  About  it  were  put  several 
stones,  and  among  them  a  piece  of  brain  coral,  about  3  incjiea 
in  diameter,  which  had  previously  been  in  a  case  with  Asple- 
nium  marinum.  At  the  top  of  tha  glass  shade  is  a  hole  for 
ventilation,  through  which  Ferns  that  bang  in  baskets 
above  it  often  seed  themselves.  After  some  time  the  piece 
of  brain  coral  became  covered  with  youug  vegetation,  which, 
about  two  years  ago,  developed  into  plants  of  Asplenium 
capill  us -Veneris,  A.  marinam,  and  A.  trichomanes.  They 
grew  fast,  though  no  soil  was  on  the  coral  except  what 
might  accidentiuly  have  dropped  into  the  interstices.  The 
capillus- Veneris  soon  became  so  large  as  to  interfere  wiUi 
tha  Killarney  Fern,  so,  last  year,  I  moved  them  into  a 
smaller  cose  by  themselves,  filled  the  bottom  of  it  with 
water,  and  put  a  large  piece  of  perfectly  clean  white  coral 
to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  water,  like  an  island,  with 
the  bit  of  brain  coral  and  Ferns  on  the  top  of  it.  Soon  a 
slight  green  vegetation  appeared  on  the  lower  piece  of  coral 
stretching  like  a  cobweb  from  point  to  point;  the  little 
roots  from  the  Ferns  have  gradually  crept  down  to  it,  and 
they  have  completely  fastened  the  two  pieces  of  coral 
together,  and  are  forming  a  soil  on  the  lower  piece,  which 
promises  shortly  to  be  covered  also  with  plants  to  tha  level 
of  the  water.  It  is  a  curious  instance  of  Ferns  forming  a 
soil  for  themselves  unassisted  by  anything  but  nature. 

The  Eillamey  Fern  grew  very  lazily  tor  some  years  till 
the  spring  of  1S54,  when  some  petriSed  moss  was  put  into 
the  case  near  tha  roots  above  the  soil,  and  immediately  they 
touched  it  they  began  to  push  themselves  above  the  sou, 
and  on  to  the  petrified  moss,  and  grew  upon  it  so  vigorously 
tiiat  it  has  completely  filled  the  case,  and  is  going  to  be 
moved  into  a  larger  one,  when  I  intend  putting  the  coral 
and  Ferns  into  the  one  it  is  now  in,  with  more  coral  and 
water  under,  but  no  soil,  so  that  I  can  ascertain  liow  large 
they  will  grow  on  the  porous  substance  with  only  moisture 
to  nourish  them. — B.  B, 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

Tkc  Uay  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  Ist  inst, 
the  chair  being  occupied,  in  the  absence  abroad  of  the  Pre- 
sident, by  H.  T.  Stainton,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Vice-President. 

The  Secretary  read  an  article  recently  published  by  the 
Society  of  Arts  on  a  new  American  Silkworm,  or  rather  os 
the  luccessfal  attenrete  recently  made  to  unwind  the  silk 
from  the  cocoons  of  Mtnrnia  Polyphemus  iu  Nortlt  Ameiica, 
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C  J«Be  6^  lUi. 


the  thread  of  which  possesses  considerable  lustre,  and  a 
single  cocoon  contains  as  many  as  500  yards  of  thread.  As 
much  as  seven  waggonloads  of  the  cocoons  had  been  sent  to 
the  Technological  meeting  lately  held  at  Boston,  U.S. 

Mr.  Stevens  exhibited  a  Shield  Beetle  (Cassida  sp.),  found 
alive  in  London,  which  had  evidently  escaped  £rom  a  newly- 
ox>ened  case  of  Orchids,  but  which  had  unfortunately  died 
a  few  hours  previous  to  the  meeting.  When  alive  it  pre- 
sented a  brilliant  metallic  appearance,  which  faded  s^er 
death ;  and  some  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  insufficiency 
of  technical  descriptions  made  from  museum  specimens  of 
such  species,  which  were  of  course  quite  at  variance  with 
the  appearance  of  the  living  insect. 

Hr.  Stainton  exhibited  a  nest  of  hairless  caterpillars  of 
some  species  of  Moth,  found  near  Marlborough  suspended 
from  a  Beech  tree  by  silken  threads. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  read  a  letter  recently  received  from  Dr.  T.  C. 
Jordan,  dated  Lahore,  16th  March  last,  in  which  the  writer 
announced  that  he  had  discovered  that  the  wingless  Ants  of 
the  genus  Typhlopone  of  Westwood  were  the  true  workers  of 
the  species,  of  which  the  strange  insects  known  under  the  ge- 
neric name  of  Dorylus  were  the  winged  males.  The  females 
of  these  singular  insects  have  yet  to  be  discovered. 

An  extract  was  read  from  Mr.  Waterton's  "  Wanderings 
in  South  America,"  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  larvae 
of  the  Chigoe  or  Pulex  penetrans  (when  hatched  from  the 
mass  of  eggs  contained  within  the  enormously  distended 
body  of  the  female),  burrowed  into  the  flesh  of  the  toes  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  wound  caused  by  the  entrance  of  the 
female  insect  into  the  flesh. 

A  discussion  on  the  luminous  powers  of  the  winged  Fire- 
flies of  the  family  Lampyridse  took  place,  the  Rev.  Hamlet 
Clark  having  observed  that  these  insects  in  South  America 
emitted  their  flashes  simultaneously,  so  that  there  was  a 
regular  intermission  of  the  light,  the  insects  appai'ently 
flashing  contemporaneously  and  in  concert.  Mr.  Bates  in 
the  Amazons,  and  Mr.  W.  Wilson  Saunders  in  India,  had 
not  observed  any  such  regularity  in  the  emission  of  the 
light,  which,  on  the  contrary,  appeai'ed  to  be  quite  irregular 
and  independent.  Mr.  H.  Clark  also  called  attention  to  the 
ravages  of  Woodlice  in  a  garden,  where  a  short  time  ago  a 
quantity  of  peat  had  been  laid  down. 

Mr.  Stainton  read  a  notice  of  a  memoir  published  in  the 
new  part  of  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia  Entomo- 
logical Society,*'  in  which  Mr.  B.  Walsh  gave  an  account  of 
the  different  species  of  insects  found  in  galls  upon  Willow 
trees  in  North  America,  amongst  which  were  as  many  as 
seven  different  species  of  Lepidopterous  insects — namely, 
three  Tineidaj  belonging  to  the  genus  Gelechia,  and  four 
Tortiicidffi,  the  larva'  of  these  Moths  feeding  upon  the  sub- 
stance of  the  galls,  although  not  the  original  makers  of 
the:n.  A  variety  of  Coleoptera,  Hymenoptera,  and  espe- 
cially Diptera,  of  the  genus  Cecidomyia,  were  also  found  in 
the  galls,  of  which  there  were  not  fewer  than  ten  different 
species. 

The  Rev.  H.  Clark  exhibited  a  collection  of  plant-feeding 
Beetles  captured  by  M.  Du  Boulay  in  the  district  of  Cham- 
pion Bay,  West  Australia,  among  which  was  a  remarkable 
Eumolpid.  which  has  the  power  of  leaping  by  means  of  the 
middle  pair  of  legs,  which  are  thickened.  He  described  a 
number  of  these  insects,  preceded  by  some  observations 
directed  against  descriptions  of  isolated  species,  which  cause 
80  much  trouble  to  the  student. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  read  descriptions  of  some  new  exotic  Hyme- 
noptera of  various  families,  including  three  species  of  Pa- 
ragia,  a  remarkable  genus  of  Wasps,  and  a  new  genus  of 
Bees  having  antonnoe  clubbed  like  those  of  a  Butterfly. 
~Mr.  Bates  read  a  paper  describing  four  additional  new 
speci(;3  of  South  American  Beetles  belonging  to  the  genus 
Agra,  from  the  collection  of  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN   GASDEN. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  carry  on  a  vigorous  crusade  against 
veeds,  the  hoe  ought  never  to  be  at  rest  in  well-cultivated 
gardens  till  they  are  all  destroyed.  B<iail  and  Marjoram  sown 
^nbeds  to  be  thinned  out  to  about  6  inches  from  plaiit  to  plant, 
■iflans  *^**^e  "nntbp'*  «ot  *nir,  top  the  moi^  fo—'j'ivi  crop  if  not 


yet  done.    Broccoli,  to  have  the  Cape  varieties  fine  the  seed 
to  be  sown  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  deep  drills  to  be 
drawn,  and  two  or  three  seeds  dropped  in  at  the  diBtance 
of  2^  feet  apart,  slightly  cover  the  seed,  and  keep  watered 
should  dry  weather  occur.    When  the  young  plants  come 
up  thin  to  one  plant  at  the  distance  named.     Cabbage,  this 
is  a  good  time  to  sow  a  little  seed  for  autumn  produce,  asj 
t>f  the  small  sorts  to  be  preferred  for  this  sowing.    CavU- 
flowers,  plant   out  some  of  the   fii'st  sowing  in  the  opeo 
ground.    A  small  quantity  planted  from  two  or  three  sow- 
ings will  keep  up  a  succession  better  than  the  small  stunted 
plants  of  very  early  sowings.      Cucumbers,  peg  down  the 
plants  on  the  ridges  as  they  advance  in  growth,  and  when 
the  hand-glass  will  no  longer  contain  them  set  them  on 
three  bricks  placed  edgeways,  or  on  crotch  sticks;  when 
they  require  water  give   it   them  milk-warm  in  the  day. 
Onions,  after  thinning  loosen  the  soil  between  the  rows,  sad 
if  the  weather  is  dry  give  them  a  thorough  watering.    The 
thinnings  of  the  beds  may  be  planted  out,  but  must,  if  the 
weather  prove  dry,  be*  watered  every  evening  until  they 
take  fresh  roothold.    This  must  bo  carefully  attended  to,  as 
the  roots  will  be  very  near  the  surface.     Peas,  the  last  sow- 
ing of  Knight's  Dwarf  Marrow  should  now  be  made,  as  it  is 
longer  in  coming  into  bearing  than  any  other.     Continue  to 
earth  up  and  stick  the  advancing  crops.     If  the  pods  of  the 
early  crops  do  not  fill  well  give  a  good  root-soaking,  whidi 
will  be  sufficient  for  them  while  they  la<3t.     Radishes,  mske 
another  sowing  of  the  various  sorts  to  succeed  those  sown 
in  the  middle  of  last  month.    Savoys,  plant  out  some  of  the 
early  sowing.      The   dwarf  sorts    may  be   planted  about 
lA  foot  apart  in  the  row,  the  rows  to  be  2  feet  from  each 
other ;  the  larger  sorts  should  bo  2  feet  in  the  row,  and  the 
rows  2i  feet  apart.     Tomatoes,  as  they  are  usually  planted 
under  a  south  wall,  where  they  receive  but  little  benefit 
from  a  passing  shower,  they  should  be  occasionally  watered, 
and  kept  mulched  with  short  litter.   Nail  and  stop  the  shoots 
as  they  advance  in  growth.    Continue  to  thin  the  crops 
while  they  are  small. 

FRUIT   GABDEN. 

The  ravages  of  cateipillars  upon  Apple  trees  about  the 
suburbs  of  London  are  truly  awful.  Among  the  practices 
adopted  by  gardeners  of  the  old  school  was  msking  a  fire 
to  the  windward  of  the  orchard,  and  allowing  the  smoke  to 
circulate  in  clouds  amongst  the  trees.  Although  we  were 
inclined  in  our  younger  days  to  smile  at  the  idea,  neverthe- 
less wc  have  lately  adopted  the  practice,  and  can  strongly 
recommend  it,  as  thousands  upon  thousands  of  caterpillais 
have  been  dislodged  from  the  trees  and  fallen  to  the  ground 
suffocated  by  the  smoke  and  heat.  The  shoots  of  Cherry 
trees  infested  with  the  black  fly  should  be  dipped  in  tobacco 
water  immediately  the  pest  is  detected. 

FLOWEE  OABDEN. 

The  newly-planted  things  will  require  constant  watclung, 
as  under  the  best  management  failures  will  sometimes 
occur;  these  should  bo  made  good,  and  the  tying  and 
staking  of  everything  requiring  support  should  on  no  ac- 
count be  delayed.  Where  an  immediate  display  is  not 
wanted,  the  buds  may  be  pinched  off  for  a  week  or  two  to 
encourage  the  plants  to  cover  the  ground.  Creepers  against 
walls  and  trellises  should  be  constantly  gone  over  to  tie  or 
nail  them  in.  Standard  and  pillar  Boses  should  likewise  be 
looked  over  to  see  that  they  are  properly  secured  to  thai 
stakes.  Take  every  means  to  eradicate  ail  the  broad-leaved 
plants  and  coarse-growing  grasses  from  the  lawn,  which 
they  much  disfigure,  and  keep  it  closely  cut  with  the  spythe 
or  machine.  Strong  shoots  of  Chrysanthemums  may  sooo 
be  layered  to  produce  dwarf  compact  bushes.  Take  the  first 
opportunity  after  a  shower  of  rolling  and  regulating  walks. 
Hollyhocks  should  now  be  staked,  tied,  and  attended  to  as 
they  advance  in  growth.  Be  sure  that  plants  growing  in 
vases,  baskets,  &c.,  are  properly  attended  to  and  thorongbly 
watered  in  the  evenings  of  hot  days.  The  rosaziam  fi^iyoola 
likewise  have  all  the  attention  that  can  be  spared  at  this 
busy  season ;  remove  all  suckers,  and  keep  a  e&arp  look  oat 
after  insects.  The  Bose  has  many  enemies,  from  the  earwig 
to  the  aphis,  use  all  means  at  hand  to  destroy  these  j  thongs 
nothing  comes  up  to  hand-pickin|f  for  tixo  destmotiLOiL  cf 
grubs  and  beetles,  it  is  a  tiresome  methoc^  yet  it  is  tii6 
only  one  to  which  recourse  cam  be  had  with  peouseit 
'  advantage. 


Jnat  e,  lau. ) 
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I   UTD   COSBBKVATOBT. 

Hardenbergim,  Keuuedyaa,  An.,  may  be  atightly  cut  back 
afUl  bloomme  to  iodnca  a  new  grovth.  Water  to  be  gnea 
liberally  to  ^nts  in  the  border  of  tha  conservatory,  ei- 
ceptiDg-,  porhapo,  plants  Tpry  recently  planted;  shade  daily 
vhen  necessary,  and  [jiva  n,ir  ia  proportion  to  the  state  of 
the  eit«mal  atmospliere.  The  atoct  of  BtUsama  and  other 
annnala  grown  for  fillinfr  the  vacant  places  in  the  green- 
houBe,  &c.,  shonld  be  encouraged  by  frequent  shifts,  keep 
them  in  bottom  heat  and  noar  the  plass;  pick  oltlio  early- 
formed  blooTn-buds,  as  the  plants  iihould  attain  a  considur- 
abla  size  before  being  allowed  to  bloom.  Continue  to  train 
Kaloaantlies  neatly,  and  water  occaaionally  with  liquid  ma- 
nare.  Specimen  Scarlet  Geraniums  should  libeviae  have 
liberal  encouroii^ment  to  grov  them  on.  Common  and  Fancy 
Pelargoniums,  for  late  bloom,  will  thrive  bettor  in  a  some- 
what shady  situation,  Faclisins,  if  not  in  their  blooming 
pots,  should  be  potted  forthwith.  Train  in  the  <Iesired  form, 
oad  pinch  b.iot  weak  and  alra^-ifling  shoots.  The  glass  to  he 
taken  off  Jn|ian  Lilies,  Uladinli.  &c.,  unless  very  early  blooms 
are  desirixl.  Keep  a  portion  in  the  shade  of  a  north  wall 
for  ft  succession  of  bloom.  The  principal  p.%rt  of  the  green- 
house ptanta  may  now  ba  siifely  takL'n  out  of  doors.  Select 
a  shady  situation  open  to  tho  oisC  iind  protected  from  high 
winds.  Take  care  that  the  pl.^^t3  stnnd  on  a  bottom  care- 
full;  prepared  to  exclude  wotma  from  the  pots. 

Continue  to  shift  all  such  plunts  at  require  it.  This  is  a 
ROod  timri  to  pot  Pcristerin,  Pliajns,  Cymbidium,  and  all 
other  Orchids  that  are  starting  into  -rowth.  The  tiest  time 
for  shifting  Soccolabiuiat,  Vnndas,  Camarotis,  Ai'rides,  and 
all  plants  of  similar  habit,  is  as  noon  as  they  have  done 
blooming.  Tn  giving  them  new  baskets,  atford  plenty  of 
room  and  ^od  opon  material  to  grow  in. — W.  Keane. 


DOI^'GS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

Tub  chief  work  has  boon  tren<jhin«  'Broccoli  ground  for 
Peas.  Turoips,  Ijit.^  Carrots,  Do-arf  Kidney  Beans,  Ac,  tha 
latter  requirini;  rich  soil  to  prodnce  heavy  succulent  crops. 
Watered  Cauliflower?,  and  staked  successional  Peas.  We 
liavo  now  no  doubt  that  our  early  aubiistopol  Pea,  which 
has  donu  us  good  sorrii"?.  is  identical  with  Dillistono's  Early, 
about  the  earliest  wo  have  mat  with,  but  no  great  bearer. 
Cleartd  o.'T  oui  Tom  Thumbs  from  orchard -house,  where 
they  proved  thcrasnives  useful.  Took  up  a  bonk  of  Scotch 
Cabbaging  Kale,  irhich  was  just  running  to  bloom,  as 
Cabbages  wore  plentiful.  To  avoid  the  trouble  of  wheeling 
out,  and  ns  we  arc  sc.irco  of  mannrt:.  will  trench  them  into 
the  soil.  This  may  always  be  done  with  all  sorts  of  large 
vseJs  except  eood  weeds,  which  slionld  never  bo  buried  in 
the  ground.  In  fact,  it  ia  had  policy  and  in  opposition  to 
all  economi?.?  ever  to  allow  a  weed  to  arrive  at  the  seeding 
state.  When  cut  up  when  an  inch  in  height,  the  son  does 
all  that  is  then  neuussai;  for  their  destruction.  Groundsel 
cut  up  when  knotting  for  bloom  in  dull  weather,  contains 
enough  of  mi>Ut  nourishment  in  it  to  perfect  and  sow  its 
seeds.  It  nevia-  en  bo  sot  rid  of  in  a  garden,  if  it  is  allowed 
toarrivoat  theseedingstate.  The  other  Sunday  we  noticed 
in  a  cottage  ;;arden,  untenanted,  one  hnge  heavy  crop  of 
Groundsel  ju^t  seeding.  Self-interest  should  have  led 
neighbourin;;  cottagers  to  clear,  and  clean,  and  crop  the 
garden,  if  th<'y  had  bean  permitted,  as  the  seeds  will  be  sure 
to  he  wafted  to  their  ^nnd.  In  the  garden  itself  the 
seoda  will  Ih'  so  numerous  that  twenty  years  will  acorcely 
see  the  last  of  the  proiluce  of  this  year's  seeding.  Tha  : 
Dutch  hoe  ia  the  beat  tool  for  all  places  where  it  can  be  j 
nsed.  Cut  up  the  weeds  bofore  they  become  large,  and  , 
let  the  sun  dispose  of  them.  Where  nicety  is  required  ■ 
the  hoa  may  be  pulled  backwards  to  make  aU  smooth,  A 
rake  for  such  purposes  is  worse  than  nselesa.  The  raking  I 
of  weeds  always  shows  bod  management,  or  deSciencj  irf 
labour  power,  and  the  very  act  of  raking  increases  the  evil, 
from  the  time  it  occupiea.  -Is  for  f.ower-beds,  we  would  u 
soon  see  a  donkey  trampling  among  them  as  a  rake.  It 
nsed  to  be  the  fashion  to  rake  Sower-^ds  as  level  and  pretty 
well  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  pavement.  We  would  rather  hare 
them  loose,  and  then  a  back  stroke  with  the  rake  can  do 


Onions,  Cairota.   Parsnips,  &c.,  which  have  come  np  tstt 

thick,  and  sowed  Salsafy  and  Scorzonera  to  prevent  it 
running.  Sowed  more  of  Dwarf  Kidney  Bean;,  and  tha 
last  of  Broad  Beans,  as  they  seldom  do  mnch  good  if  sown 
later.  Watered  Cauliflower  with  sewage  water,  and  earthed- 
up  some  later  Potatoes.  The  Ash-leaved  that  were  pro- 
I  teoted  at  ilrst  with  glass  have  done  very  well.  Taken  all-in- 
all,  we  find  nothing,  that  for  early  purposes,  beats  the  Aafa- 
leaved.  Id  limited  room  out  of  doors,  the  small  tops  are  a 
great  recommendation. 

For  want  of  time  we  have  not  yet  tamed  ont  many  of  onr 
forced  Strawberries,  but  will  do  So  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
would  like  to  give  a  good  watering  to  those  ont  of  doors, 
and  then  cover  the  spaces  between  with  long  lltt«r  from  the 
'  stables.  Clean  straw,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  is  best ;  bnt 
a  good  shower  of  rain  will  render  the  litter  clean  before  the 
Strawberries  are  ripe.  Long  grass  is  also  good,  as  it  becomes 
!  hay  before  the  Strawberries  rest  upon  it.  Short  grass,  also, 
I  is  not  to  be  despised  where  nothing  else  can  be  had ;  bnt  it 
brings  lots  of  weeds,  and  in  heavy  rains  it  is  knocked  into 
the  interstice]  of  the  fruit.  All  sorts  of  tiles  are  apt,  from 
scorching,  to  do  as  mnch  harm  as  good.  Where  none  of  the 
above  coverings  can  be  easily  obl^ned,  no  better  plan  can 
I  be  adopted  than  running  a  string  on  each  side  of  the  row, 
supported  by  stout  little  tough  sticks.  We  saw  soma  Sue 
Stra^rberries  last  year  so  dirtied  and  smeared  that  they  had 
to  be  washed  before  using  them.  What  a  fine  taste  they 
muathavehad.  Itwonld  have  shown  more  of  the"vaunted- 
genteel"  to  have  made  no  attempt  at  Strawberries,  instead 
of  breaking  down  at  the  point  of  protecting  them  from  soil 
and  mud.  We  are  now  thinning  them  out  of  houees  and 
'  pits,  and  aa  yet  we  have  not  been  troubled  with  spider,  or 
anything  else.  Early  in  the  season  we  saw  some  green  By 
'  on  a  few  flower-stalks,  bnt  the  finger  and  thumb  did  for 
I  them,  and  we  have  seen  none  since.  We  have  more  faith  in 
a  quick  eye  and  nimble  fingers  Chan  in  all  washings  wid 
.  smokings  put  together.  If  this  should  catch  the  eye  of 
Ur.  Donaldson,  we  shonld  like  to  hear  how  his  very  strong 
plants  succeeded  laat  season.  Some  half  a  dozen  of  failures, 
we  have  no  doubt,  were  owing  to  luiuriant  growth,  late 
potting,  and  large  pots.  He  seemed  to  be  takini;  eitra  care 
that  his  plants  should  be  wall  matured,  and  of  course  that 
secured,  eitra  strength  should  yield  eitrn  crops. 

Went  over  Apricots  and  Peaches  out  of  doors,  thinning 
shoots  and  fruit,  and  giving  them  a  good  lashing  with  clear 
soot  water  from  the  [garden  engine,  as  much  in  precaution 
as  otherwise.  The  nice  rain  alluded  to  last  weuk  broke  huge 
boughs  from  forest  trees,  and  also  broke  down  Qoosebetry 
and  Currant  bushes  heavily  laden.  Some  that  had  four 
stakes  and  rough  wooden  hoop  round  them  were  safe  enough. 
We  never  knew  rain  hang  so  heavily  on  trees  for  snim  a 
short  continuance.  The  high  winds  of  Monday  also  did 
damage  to  trees  and  hushes.  StiAwbenies  in  the  orohaid- 
house  are  swelling  fast.  Will  top-dress  with  horse-droppinga 
and  soil  the  fruit  trees  in  pots,  as  that  will  not  only  ^ve 
nooriahment,  but  will  also,  aa  mulching,  save  waterings. 
We  did  not  care  about  doing  this  sooner,  as  we  wished  the 
soil  in  the  pots  to  be  well  heatod.  Sent  thinnings  of  fruit 
of  Peaches  for  tarts.  Can  find  no  use  of  that  kind  for  the 
extra  supply  of  Xectai'ines.  When  bruised  and  soaked  in 
hut  water  they  make  a  strong  toa  that  no  insects  like,  and 
when  used  freah  the  scent  is  very  pleasant,  but  very  un- 
pleasant when  kept  for  several  days.  Tied-in  shoots  against 
wall,  and  kept  nipping,  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  t^e 
points  of  shoots  of  trees  in  pots.  CatCTpillars  have  needed 
hunting  alter,  especially  on  Plums.  They  show  where 
they  nestle  by  tha  roUed-np  leaf.  Nothing  bnt  crushing 
will  destroy  these  pests,  as  the  cnrled-np  leaf  defenii 
them  from  all  attack,  and  what  wonld  make  the  leaves 
unpalateable  would  also  be  apt  to  injure  them.  Noticed 
one  Cherry  tree  with  aealded  and  blotched  leaves,  owing 
to  scars  in  the  glass,  and  daubed  a  little  paint  on  the 
apots.  They  were  rubbed  over  with  soft  pntty  last  season, 
hut  it  bad  come  away,  and  hence  the  bnming.  Three  yeais 
ago  the  bottom  of  a  tree  was  thus  blotched  day  after  d^, 
and  at  last  we  disoovored  a  scar  not  larger  tlian  the  lines  sf 
ordinary  writii^,  bnt  it  did  ^1  the  mischief.  fVe  advidsd  a 
lady  lately,  who  had  been  recommended  to  have  Hd.  a-foot 
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glass  for  an  orchard-hoase,  not  to  gnidge  a  few  shillings 
mosre  for  100  feet.  The  cheaper  the  glass  the  more  likely, 
as  a  rule,  will  yon  be  to  have  spots,  that  will  concentrate  the 
sun's  rays,  and  scorch  and  bom.  We  hope  we  shall  learn 
much  more  on  the  glass  question. 

We  may  here  broadly  notice  a  simple  fact,  that  in  con- 
nection with  ventilation   some  people  with  orehard-housea 
seem  slow  to  comprehend.    Have  a  short  span-roofed  house 
— say  from  40  to  60  feet,  with  ventilation  at  the  apex  at 
each  end,  and  ventilation  at  each  side,  and  you  need  not 
trouble  much  about  ventilation  at  the  roof.    For  a  late 
house,  and  a  long  length,  you  need  not  trouble  at  all.  Have 
a  lean-to  house  against  a  wall  and  no  top  ventilation,  and 
we  would  not  augur  much  for  success  in  anything  except 
breeding  red  spider  enough  to  supply  a  stock  for  a  continent. 
In  the  span-roof,  with  ventilation  at  each  side,  the  heated 
air  will  not  accumulate  much  at  the  apex,  as  this  thorough 
current  prevents  all  that.    Mr.  Eivers  thoroughly  under- 
stands all  this.    But  in  a  lean-to,  without  ventilation  at  the 
apex,  there  ia  no  regular  current,  and  the  hottest  and 
moistest  air  will  be  K>und  at  the  narrow  apex  of  the  roof. 
For  a  small  house  some  20  feet  in  length,  air  at  the  ends 
under  the  apex  would  be  sufficient ;  but  for  30  feet  we  would 
require  two  openings  in  the  middle  as  well.    For  a  long 
house  of  from  60  to  100  feet,  every  ether  square  should 
open,  so  as  to  give  from  9  to  12  inches  all  the  way.    Two 
ideas  more — early  air-giving  is  even  more  important  than 
the  quantity.    We  have  known  houses  spoilt  because  they 
were  shut  until  nine  o*clock  on  a  sunny  morning.     And, 
again :  even  as  to  air  there  may  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing, 
and  large  openings  in  front  to  admit  cold  frosty  air  will  do 
more  harm  than  good.    A  gentleman  lately  told  us  that  a 
great  practitioner  seemed  to  throw  all  his  ventilators  open 
without  ceremony  even  in  cold  weather.    That  we  presume 
would  be  when  the  trees  were  in  a  condition  that  they  could 
not  suffer.    We  know  for  a  fact  that  the  same  cultivator 
hang^  thick  woollen  netting  over  the  ventilating  openings 
in  severe  weather,  to  moderate  the  force  of  the  cold  air,  and 
to  secure  its  being  mollified  before  reaching  the  trees  when 
in  a  tender  state.    Nothing  is  more  important  than  air- 
giving  to  everything  under  glass,  and  few  things  are  more 
neglected,  or  become  mere  work  of  routine.    In  our  boyish 
days  we  have  seen  a  man  leave  his  breakfast  more  than  once 
to  add  to,  or  reduce  air.    Now  too  often  the  air  given  in  the 
morning  remains  unchanged  until  it  is  taken  away  at  night. 
There  is  a  medium  between  the  two  extremes,  and  the  ther- 
mometers and  the  clouds  should  be  closely  watched  to  pre- 
vent all  sudden  chancres.    Some  time  ago  we  directed  par- 
ticular attention  to  this  subject. 

ORNAMENTAL  DBPABTMENT. 

Besides  tying  and  potting  lots  of  plants  for  summer  and 
autumn,  and  watering  more  freely  than  we  would  wish  for 
our  supply  of  water,  the  chief  work  has  been  rolling, 
mowing,  and  machining  lawn,  and  getting  out  lots  of 
bedding  plants.  The  weather  on  the  whole  has  been  dry 
for  su(Sl  work,  and  the  wind  on  Monday  the  29th  was  very 
trying  to  fr^sh-planted  things;  but  the  first- tumed-out 
are  now  taking  hold  and  will  look  after  themselves.  We  do 
not  care  about  moving  the  surface  much  after  planting  as 
yet,  in  order  that  the  gfround  may  become  warm,  and  then 
the  rooting  process  wUl  proceed  more  rapidly.  We  have 
stirred  the  ground  among  Calceolarias,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  we  shall  mulch  them. — E.  F. 
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LiLiuM  AURATTjM.~Mr.  Stcvcus  anuouuces  a  sale  of  es- 
tablished plants  of  the  charming  Lilium  auratum,  on  Tues- . 
day  next,  the  13th  inst.  We  believe  that  upwards  of  fifty 
of  them  are  expected  to  be  in  bloom  on  the  day  of  sale,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  will  render  the  well-known  auction-room 
unusually  attractive,  and  quite  a  flower  show  on  the  occasion. 


COVENT  GARDEN   MAEKET.— June  3. 

The  market  continues  to  be  abundantly  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  pro- 
iuoe  in  »eaBon.  Pines  are  sufficient  for  the  demand  and  very  {rood ;  Qrapes. 
kowlae,  are  plentiful  i  ad  good.  Peachca  and  Nectarines  hare  improved 
A  quftntity  and  quality,  and  a  few  Strawberrlea  from  the  open  ground  hare 
made  their  appearance.  Peas  are  now  brought  in  large  quantities,  and  tell 
\X  about  5«.  per  buehel.  Of  Cnoumbera  there  are  large  importations  from 
liAland.    New  Potr '-^  ♦--•r*  » '-v^u  are  to  be  had  of  '^'""•llent  an-»«»v,  f^* 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

SsEDLiNO  Paksiks  (L.  F.  ^.).— Many  of  your  seedlings  are  showy  flowan, 
but  too  coarse  and  rough.  The  petals  want  substance.  They  are  not  eqnsl 
to  the  Pansies  of  the  present  day.  The  Tory  dark  one  was  a  promising 
flower,  as  well  as  that  with  a  white  ground  and  dark  Tiolet  centre. 

DxvoNiKKSis  Rose.— We  have  received  from  Mr.  S.  J.  Pavitt,  Rose 
Cottage,  Bathwlck,  Bath,  some  trusses  of  this  Rose  worked  last  May. 
They  are  about  the  most  vigorous,  highly-perfumed  spcdmens  that  erer 
came  under  our  notice. 

Asrrs  (A  Voine  from  th»  Glen).— Yon  are  quite  mistaken  in  concluding 
that  ants  destroy  bulbs  and  fibrous  roots.  They  may  be  driven  away  by 
watering  their  haunts  with  the  ammonlacal  liquor  from  gas  works. 

Botanical  Work  (/.  £.  I>.).-Witherlng*s  "Arrangement  of  British 
Plants  "  contains  all  you  mention,  but,  of  course,  doea  not  iaelade  exotica. 
The  seventh  edition,  in  four  volumes,  is  the  best. 

Insbcts  (Rev.  O.  7*.).— \Ve  believe  the  eaterpillara  which  liave  gnawed 
the  young  Peaches  are  those  of  the  Moth  Oraphiphora  fesdva.  and  that  it  is 
an  exceptional  circumstance  for  them  to  attack  this  fruit,  as  the  Primrose  Is 
their  ordinary  food.— W. 

Earlt  Pkas.— Messrs.  Carter  k  Co.  have  written  to  ua  aa  follows:— 
**  Herewith  we  send  you  a  dish  each  of  Sutton'a  Ringleader  and  Carter'a 
First  Crop  Peas,  both  sown  side  by  side,  and  on  the  aame  day,  early  in 
January  last,  at  our  St.  Osyih  Seed  Farm.    Ton  will  obserre  that  oar  First 
Crop  Peas  are  fully  matured,  and  we  wish  to  state  that  we  picked  the  first 
gathering  on  Monday,  the  15tb  Inst.    We  may  also  remark  that  It  is  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  seen  them  growing  side  by  side  at  St.  Osyth.  that 
Carter's  First  Crop  Peas  are  longer  in  the  pod  than  Snttona*  Ringleader, 
and  consequently  more  prolific.    You  will,  to  a  eertala  extent,  be  able  to 
corroborate  this  by  the  samples  sent,  both  of  which  we  pledge  ouraelTea  to 
be  true  samples  according  to  our  trial.   In  concluafon  we  feel  called  upon  to 
state,  in  Justice  to  cnreelves,  that  Carter's  First  Crop  Pea  is  not  two  days 
later  than  Sutton's  Ringleader,  ss  mentioned  in  your  columns,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  rather  more  forward  in  podding." 

Propaoatino  Azalea  pomtica  ((Timm).— The  Ghent  or  hardy  Aaaleas  are 
most  readily  propagated  by  Isyers,  making  choice  of  those  shoots  that  rise 
from  the  base  of  the  plant.  Autumn  is  a  good  time  to  layer  Uiem,  making 
an  Incision  or  cut  upwards  half  through  the  shoot,  and  fastening  the  latter 
with  a  peg  securely  an  inch  or  so  within  the  soil.  They  may  aUo  be  raised 
from  seed.  We  do  not  know  that  they  can  be  profitably  (ptivately  or  for 
sale),  propagated  from  cuttings.  We  tried  some  in  that  way,  but  were  net 
pleased  with  the  result.  Any  of  our  correspondents  who  have  raised  theoi 
from  cuttings  will  oblige  us  by  their  experienccL 

Graptimo  Rhododknosons  (/.  W.  ^.).— These  are  grafted  like  Apples 
and  Pears,  and  just  when  the  sap  rises  in  the  stock.  That  kind  of  grsfUag 
known  as  tongue  or  whip  grafting  is  the  be»t,  inaerting  the  graft  low,  so 
that  it  can  be  covered  with  soil.  The  reason  tor  grafting  la  April  and  Ifoy, 
and  if  the  stock  be  in  advance  of  the  graft  all  the  better.  We  are  not  aware 
that  they  are  ever  bndded. 

Pklaroomiums  (C.  if.).— The  varieties  of  Pelargoniums  are  eo  nnserooa, 
and  msny  differ  so  slightly  from  others,  that  we  eannot  venture  to  Kisntify 
the  singe  flowers  you  enclosed. 

Asphodels  (J.  C.  J?«a/e).— There  are  eo  many  Aaphodvle  that  it  Is  im- 
possible to  surmise  what  those  you  have  purchased  fh>m  the  vigreat  French 
dealers  may  be ;  but  we  regret  to  add  that  It  la  almost  a  oertamt^  that  you 
have  been  cheated.  We  know  many  Instanceain  whieh  these  foreign  dealers 
have  hired  a  shop  for  a  week  In  a  country  town,  and  sold  llowera  of  Im- 
possible colours,  and  trees  to  yield  fabulons  frnlta,  to  the  too  erednlona. 

Opbmiko  am  Tcx-bousk  (J.  JT.).— The  time  of  day  for  opening  ■aiee-hooM 
with  the  least  danger  of  melting  the  loe«  w«  almUd  aay,  la  earty  in  ^ 
mornhig ;  but  pnctically  it  is  of  no  great  oooacqiMwe  if  it  la  aet  kept  l0i« 
open. 

Hedox-plantiiio  wow  BxHXKD  Pauvm  (A  Aflaerlfter).— Beoled  plnti 
of  Privet  would  do  If  well  watered.    Slipa  would  do  Uttle  nood,  but  tlMf 
night  keep  alive,  and  root  in  the  autunm. 
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I>09Bu  B01.BS  IN  Taw  Tbol  TuLirs  {A  8»Ateriber,  w/tfo).~We  h«T« 
UiUe  doubt  but  th«t  the  balb*  Ii«d  been  pUnud  too  deeplf,  and  too  riohly 
treated.  The  small  bulbs  growlof  had  better  be  treated  in  a  reMrre-bed 
for  another  •eMson.    We  nhoald  not  expect  many  to  bloom  welL 

BoEDKR  ut«DKB  NoaTH  Wall  {B,  J9.)*— Oood-tlied  Scarlet Oeraniams and 
Calceolaria*  wuuid  do  very  nell  in  tuoti  a  border.  To  have  someihlng  oat 
of  tne  commod  way,  Cinvrariaa,  and  the  herbaeeoas  Caloeolariae,  would 
)>loom  well  in  such  a  border  all  the  summer,  when  thef  would  be  done 
flowering  in  a  (rreenhoui«,  or  in  places  more  exposed  to  the  sun.  We  once 
had  a  tplendid  show  of  such  on  a  north  border  sU  the  summer.  All  the 
ileartseuM  tribe  would  do  well  there  all  the  summer,  with  rich  nourishment. 

Fiofl  {C.  P.).— The  Pigs  are  not  diseased.  Our  impression  is  that  the 
pUnts  fret  dry  at  one  time,  aud  are  soaked  with  water  at  another,  and  the 
rigs  with  dryish  roots  have  been  caught  by  tbe  sua  whilst  the  fruit  was 
in  a  damp  state,  and  the  noaldinK  has  produced  a  rusty  appearance.  Pro- 
bably the  fruit  that  are  so  affected  will  not  swell.  Plenty  of  air  early  woald 
prevent  it,  with  judicious  watering. 

PE4ca  Lkavcs  Fallimo  (F.  H.  Xair).— There  is  a  trace  of  white  red 
spider  on  the  leaves— that  is,  spider  too  young  to  be  red ;  and  the  remedy 
is  plenty  of  the  vyringe,  eKpecUUy  Ute  in  the  afternoon.  The  chief  cause 
of  the  Mpou  OQ  your  leaves  i«  tbe  sua  shining  00  them  before  air  has 
been  given  frw  ly  in  your  orchard -house,  or  some  spots  In  your  glass.  We 
httve  a  little  Cherry  tree  all  spotted  the  same  way,  from  two  rough  scars  in 
t/ie  glas0,  which  we  had  pottipd  the  year  previously.  We  drew  the  end  of 
A  small  painc  bi  uKh  over  the  bHi>ter  and  scar  in  the  glass,  and  there  has 
been  no  more  blutchinu  and  burning.  Some  of  the  cheap  glass  is  well 
supplied  with  these  little  msifs  and  blis'^rs,  snd  each  is  apt  to  act  as  a 
ooucentratisi;  burning  glass.  We  think  thU  will  prove  your  chief  remedy. 
A  little  paint,  ur  glue,  or  putty  rubbed  over  such  places  will  avert  the 
danger. 

Wkeus  Mt  Pavkj>  Yard— Pomioatino  (A  Beginner),— -The  best  thing 
for  destroying  t^rdtts  between  stones  In  a  yard  is  to  sow  the  space  oyer  with 
Ajilt,  80  as  to  make  all  white,  and  brush  ic  among  the  stones;  but  it  will  not 
be  safe  to  row  It  trithin  4  feet  uf  any  building.  Ko  substitute  is  better  than 
tobacco  smoke;  there  is  tobacco  water,  ifor  a  cleanly  wash  nothing  Is 
better  or  simpler  than  qua<Hii  water.  The  strength  has  often  been  given. 
Asuloas  are  eii»lly  prupagatcd  by  cuttings. 

Gf.raniums  Ill-manaokd  (/^noramtu).— We  are  afraid  that  your  cutting 
'lown  late  in  autumn,  an  J  repotting  them  in  vegetable  mould,  which  you 
found  in  the  Willow  tree,  has  pretty  well  done  for  yuur  plants,  and  you  had 
better  obtain  a  Iresh  stock  for  your  windows.  If  you  had  merely  pruned 
your  Fuchsias  a  little  in  antnmn,  and  left  them  alone  in  winter,  and  fresh 
potted  them  a"  soon  as  fre^h  (growth  took  place  in  the  spring,  all  might  have 
been  well.  The  name  as  to  the  Geraniums,  if  you  cut  down  after  the  begin- 
ning of  September.  Tu  make  DkO  most  of  your  protegees  now,  we  would 
advi<^e  shakioic  the  nour  Willow  itoil  from  them,  washinic  the  roots,  and  then 
placing  them  10  much  smaller  pot»,  in  licht  sandy  loam,  and  shading  a  little 
until  they  are  ro^itiug  freely.  We  mean  such  loam  %\  you  could  obtain  by 
the  »irle  of  ihn  rnai.  with  a  qairter  of  rough  sand  with  it.  Tou  could  give 
richer  natri.ueiit  afterwards. 

MiLCHiNo  Calcf.olarus  (F.  T.  C.).—l(  your  Calceolarias  are  growing 
freely,  and  the  Kt'uutid  is  moist,  you  may  mulch  them  at  once  with  rotten 
<iur.K.  If  thr.v  are  no:  lari^e,  and  the  ground  is  still  cool,  and  not  so  moist 
a*  >  oa  wish,  you  may  deUy  for  a  fortnight.  We  would  do  our  own  at  ouce 
:r  wecouH  co  niimnd  the  material.  We  publish  a  full  index  for  each  volume; 
therefore  the  weekly  mdex  is  only  of  importance  for  that  week. 


ADKLan-ut  AiBivxMxs  LxATSs  Spottw  (Wn^fey).— Than  art  apots  on 
the  leaf  aa  If  leala  had  been  reetint  om  it,  bat  none  on  It  BO«r.  If  to  th&j 
mnst  be  waabed  off  with  soap  and  water,  and  then  well  ayrittged  with  dean 
water.  There  are  other  marks  that  denote  aealding,  and  Uip  remody  la  to 
give  air  early,  so  aa  to  haTO  the  leavee  dry  before  the  atui  reaches  thorn. 

Cbop  or  OaasvoAOBs  ni  Pots  (0,  i*.).— Prom  two  to  three doaen  of  Plnnia 
wiU  be  auffleient  oa  a  tree  if  yoa  wish  them  floe,  and  not  to  i^Jnra  the 
trees  for  another  year. 

Brown  Tobxbt  Pios  Pallino  (/ifsm).— We  are  surprised  that  yonr 
Browa  Turkey  sheds  its  f^uit,  whilst  the  White  Marseillee  stands  so  well, 
as  it  forces  qaite  as  weU  as  the  Wnite  Marseilles  generally.  The  beat  of  the 
latter  is  Rivera's  variety,  and  that  does  well  with  or  without  heat.  Are  you 
sure  you  have  the  Brown  Turkey!  With  plenty  of  water,  and  yet  no 
stagnant  water,  no  Pig  stands  better  than  the  Brown  Turkey.  We  have 
seen  several  fine  trees  throw  their  fruit  from  being  too  dry  when  swelling. 

Sbxlvis  xir  A  HoTHOuaa  (A  Humble  and  CofMton^  jBsoilsr).— Wehaveno 
doubt  what  you  propose  wiU  answer ;  but  our  opinion  is  that,  for  a  sMa- 
roofed  house  16  feet  wide,  the  best  plan  is  to  have  a  stand  in  the  middle, 
and  a  walk  and  broad  shelf  at  each  side.  All  tbe  plants  ooald  then  be 
easily  reached,  but  that  woold  do  away  with  your  one  oentral  path.  In 
looking  more  closely  over  your  letter  we  are  in  doubt  if  your  houses  are 
span-roofed ;  for,  a>  to  the  second  hotue,  you  speak  of  the  back  waU,  and 
the  expediency  of  having  plants  against  it,  and  having  a  pit  in  the  middle. 
Well,  not  to  interfere  with  your  pit,  you  could  have  a  narrow  border  in 
front  of  yoar  baek  wall,  if  it  is  a  lean*to  house,  a  walk  between  the  borier 
and  Uie  front,  and  in  the  pit  yoa  might  shut  off  some  pieces  24  feet  square 
fer  creepers  for  the  roof;  but  if  you  take  our  advice  you  would  make  the 
carb  of  your  pit  level  all  round;  and  in  such  a  house  we  would  not  have 
the  shelt  more  than  2}  feet  or  2^  feet  above  the  level  of  the  pathway.  Thla 
will  enable  the  observer  to  see  all  the  plants  from  either  pathway.  You  can 
fill  your  pit  with  plunging  material,  or  you  can  use  rough  stones,  and  then 
fine  gravel,  for  setting  the  plants  on.  As  to  slate  or  gravel,  or  small  washed 
pebbles,  both  are  very  good.  Slate  is  very  good,  with  an  edging  to  hold 
water ;  and  it  is  also  very  good  covered  with  clean  gravel  to  let  in  a  little 
moisture.  Tour  creepers  and  Vines  ought  to  be  15  inches  from  the  glasa. 
If  in  the  third  hotise,  which  yoa  mean  for  an  early  vinery,  and  to  force 
Vines,  a  pit  in  fjronc  would  be  more  useful  than  a  stage.  In  the  house  for 
bedding  plants  every  place  may  be  supplied  with  shelves,  and  then,  in  the 
dark  months,  many  things  will  stand  on  the  floor.  In  such  a  house  we 
have  frequently  something  like  three  tiers  of  plants ;  but  then  they  must 
be  managed  according  to  what  they  want.  Of  course  the  plants  would  do 
better  in  three  houses,  and  give  less  trouble  than  so  much  storing  and 
moving ;  and  we  would  all  like  to  do  so  if  we  cduld ;  but  many  are  situated 
aa  we  are— turn  out  many  thousands  ot  plants  every  year,  and  by  the  first 
week  in  June  it  would  not  be  easy  for  a  stranger  to  say  where  such  myriads 
of  plants  came  from. 

Nambs  op  Plants  (Oensing  Lodge).— l^  Phlebodium  aureum ;  2,  Cyrto- 
mium  falcatum ;  3,  Asplenium  lucldum.  (/.  F.,  Coventryy^l,  Aspleniam 
Adlantum*nigrum ;  2,  too  little  developed;  3,  Polypodmm  Dryopteria; 
4,  Polystichum  angulare.  {Af.  2>.).— It  is  Allium  Moly,  Yellow  Oarlio  or 
Moly.  It  is  quite  hardy.  (A.  M.  ff.).—l,  Pteris  tremuU ;  2,  PolysUcham 
oapense.  We  cannot  undertake  to  name  varieties  of  the  Pelargonium  from 
i^iogle  flowers.  {C,  J*.).— Rhodoaendron  javanicum;  Erica  ventncosa 
superba.  {An  Old  Subscriber j.—Loi^wn  hispida.  and  the  young  shoot 
sent  without  flower  is  probably  a  species  of  Spirma.  (Leightomj.—Etdj' 
sarum  coronarium.  {T.  J.).— The  large-flowered  Myosotis  is  M.  alpeetris, 
and  the  other  is  probably  a  variety  of  M.  arvenais. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  in  the  Suburbs  of  London  for  the  Week  ending  June  3rd. 


Dats. 


Sun. 

.Men. 

Tue*. 

Wed. 

Thun. 

Friday 

Sat 


2S 

SO 
81 


Mean 


BARosirraa. 


THKKMOMKTXB. 


Air. 


Earth. 


Max. 

2  5).  925 
29.902 
29.893 
29  858 
29.«J15 
.•}'».07l 


Min. 


Max.    '    Min. 


i9  887 


29.834 
29.672 
29  714 
2».fi58 
29.730 
29.  .57  7 
29.773 


29.787 


74 
71 
69 
71 
68 
66 
74 


70.4S 


48 
4t 
40 
41 
dO 
48 
42 


Wind. 


1  ft  deep.  I  2  ft.  deep. 


44.71 


62 

62 

62 

62 

61^ 

61 


61.57 


59 

59^ 

A9 

59 

59 


U.98 


S. 

S. 
8.W. 
S.W. 

E. 
8W. 
S.W. 


Bain 

in 
inches. 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.76 
.19 
.02 


0.97 


OiNB&AL  BkMAXKS. 


Densely  clouded ;  very  fine ;  overcast  and  warm  at  night. 
Overcast ;  warm  south  wind ;  cloudy  and  fine  [winds;  o'reaat 
Cloudy  and  flne;  boisterous;  low  white  clouds;  whiriing 
Lightly  overcast  and  floc;  very  fine;  cloudy;  overcast  at 
Pine ;  overosst ;  rain ;  showers,  heavy  rain  at  night,  [night. 
Densely  overcast;  slight  rain ;  overcast;  rain  at  night. 
Uniformly  overcast ;  slight  rain;  flne;  very  flne;  cloudy. 


POULTRY,  BEE.  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHEONICLE. 


EFFECTS   OF   COLD    SPRING  WEATHER- 
BONING  FOWLS. 

*'  The  wind  of  late  breathed  gently  forth— 
Now  shifted  eaat.  and  east  oy  north ; 
And  Destiny,  which  sometimes  wears 
An  ahpect  stem  on  man's  affairs. 
Not  altogether  smiled  on  theirs." 

Too  true !  bitter  cold  nights— bolder  mornings !  Cnickens 
looking  for  shelter.  Some  that  had  gone  well  through  the 
tertian  snowstorms  of  the  winter  months,  and  in  the  fine 
weather  of  a  fortnight  ago  grew  while  you  looked  at  them, 
these  have  begun  to  give  up.  Cold  wind,  cold  rain,  and  no 
sun,  all  within  thirty-tive  days  of  the  longest  day,  when  (the 
idea  is  like  going  into  an  ice  well)  tlie  davs  will  be  drawing 
in.    We  went  onoe  with  a  very  close  obeerver  to  see  an 


execution.    It  was  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  our  friend  said, 
"  Do  not  look  at  the  scaffold,  it  is  horrible,  but  turn  yonr 
back  to  it,  and  watch  the  women  at  those  windows."     It 
was  the  house  looking  up  Giltspur  Street.    "Which  shall 
we  look  at,"  said  we ?    "The  maid  servants  at  the  u^per 
window,  they  are  the  most  unsophisticated  and  impression- 
able."   They  were  cheerftd  and  almost  merry  tUl  tne  dock 
was  on  the  stroke  of  eight,  then  they  became  quiet  and  their 
months  were  set.     Then  they  grasped  each  other  (there 
were  four  of  them),  their  brows  were  knitted,  and  while  a 
visible  shudder  passed  over  them,  each  closed  her  eyes  for 
an  instant.    'Twas  but  an  instant,  and  we  were  then  borne 
along  by  the  crowd,  which  hurries  away  the  moment  it  is 
over.    The  features  of  the  girls  told  all  the  history,  and 
just  so,  we  fimcy,  our  man  looks  ont  for  us  in  the  morning. 
Our  bedroom  window  looks  out  on  the  chickens.   We  like  to 
see  them  stretching  all  over  the  field,  finding  food  among 
the  dewy  grass,  chasing  unwary  files,  taking  stock  of  an 
adventurous  frog*  or  drawing  an  incautious  worm  ont  of  the 
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earth  as  tenderly  as  Old  Luuik  impaled  a  frog:  on  his  hook. 
They  seldom  break  the  worm,  and  if  they  do  we  don't  believe 
it  feels  it.  It  is  a  rare  sign  of  health  when  they  take  to 
tiiese  diversions,  and  seek  all  this  kind  of  food,  and  our 
man  passes  along  in  front  whistling  merrily.  He  has  a 
knack  of  addressing  an  imaginary  person :  sometimes  he 
calls  him  "  Jim,"  sometimes  he  speaks  through  the  hedge ; 
but  it  is  curious  that  his  conversation  is  always  where  we 
can  hear  it,  and  we  never  hear  an  answer.  In  the  fine 
weather  we  heard,  "  I  say,  Jim,  they  chickens  do  grow,  I 
never  see  things  do  so  well  in  my  life,  and  they  eats  next  to 
nothing,  and  yet  see  how  they  thrive."  But  for  the  last  ten 
days  he  is  perpetually  in  conversation  with  the  poultry  Mrs. 
Harris.  He  was  looking  a  day  or  two  hard  at  a  hedge  within 
a  few  yards  of  our  window,  and  thus  he  discoursed,  "  Ah  ! 
yon  may  say  that,  and  you  ain't  the  only  person  as  wonders, 
I  wonders  myself  that  I  have  patience  with  them.  Three 
hens  off  yesterday,  all  clear  eggs,  not  a  chicken.  Chickens 
don't  grovr  a  bit,  and  what  they  eat  is  marvellous — in  fact, 
ril  tell  you  what  it  is,  they  terrify  me."  While  peering 
camtionsly  at  him  from  the  chamber  window  we  can  tell  the 
quarter  of  the  wind  and  the  condition  of  the  chickens,  as  well 
from  his  countenance  as  we  could  tell  the  progress  of  the  exe- 
cution from  watching  the  faces  of  the  girls.  When  we  come 
down  we  have  a  repetition  of  what  Master  So-and-so  or 
Dame  This-and-that  said  as  they  were  going  to  work.  We 
are  afraid  we  are  like  "  Old  Joe  Bagstock,"  getting  sly.  We 
have  learned  to  parry  all  these  attacks  by  mildly  saying, 
"We  have  heard  you  are  not  so  well  off  as  your  neighbours." 
"  Then  them  as  says  so  knows  nothing  about  it.  I  have  ten 
chickens  to  their  one.  Look  here,  sir,  come  this  way,  sir, 
there's  a  brood  you  have  not  seen,  but  this  weather  is  very 
bad."  So  it  is.  We  have  found  great  benefit  from  put- 
ting camphor  in  all  their  water.  Wo  have  resumed  our 
winter  feeding,  and  although  they  will  pull  through  if  wo 
have  no  more  snow,  we  fear  most  of  them  will  show  they 
have  had  a  bad  fortnight  in  their  lives. 

We  had  written  thus  far  when  we  ourselves  suffered  as 
much  as  the  chicks.  Bad  cold,  pain  at  the  chest,  nasty 
little  cough — camphor  for  ever!  We  make  a  "cigarette 
camphr^e  a  la  Roepail."  Take  a  sound  goose  quill,  cut  it  off 
at  the  feather,  stop  the  end  with  some  paper,  break  up  some 
camphor  in  small  pieces,  fill  two-thirds  of  the  quill,  and  stop 
np  again  with  paper.  If  you  are  plagued  with  a  "  nasty 
little  hackotting  cough"  keep  this  cigar  in  your  mouth, 
inhale  air  only  through  it,  you  will  find  your  tiresome 
symptoms  disappear — Raspail  loquitur,  "  comme  par  enchante- 
ment" 

It  is  said  that  a  friend  about  to  visit  England,  asked 
Voltaire,  "  if  he  had  any  commissions  for  that  country." 
"No,"  said  the  poor  old  infidel;  "Yet,  stay;  should  your 
friend  see  the  sun,  ask  him  to  present  my  compliments  to 
him,  I  was  there  forty  days,  and  did  not  see  him  once."  We 
shut  ourselves  up  according  to  medical  directions,  and  in 
twenty-four  hours  the  sun  was  shining,  and  people  were 
complaining  of  the  heat.  "  Jim,"  shouted  our  man,  **  this 
ere's  a  morning.  There,  I  do  think,  them  chickens  is  growed 
since  last  night.  Lor'  a'  massy,  it  does  one  good.  How 
that  grass  is  growed  surely.  If  the  chickens  did  not  grow 
as  fkst  they'd  be  lost  in  it.  Morning,  missis,  morning, 
you  be  right,  'tis  a  pleasure  to  see  things,  they  grows  while 
you  looks  at  'em.  Terrablo  hot  yesterday  to  bo  sure,  but 
chickens  thrives,  and  it's  a  pleasure  to  look  after  them." 

He  waits  no  more  for  us  to  come  down,  we  are  obliged  to 
seek  him.    We  know  him  first  by  his  whistle  (he  is  musical). 
Daring  the  bad  weather  he  has  a  weakness  for  the  "  Dead 
March  in  Saul."     When  he  arrives  at  a  bad  case,  or  when 
he  is  overcome  by  the  appearance  of  things  in  general,  he 
lets  loose  his  drums,  big  and  little ;  cymbals,  wind  instru- 
ments, all  go  at  a  crash.     The  fit  lasts  a  minute  or  two,  ho 
then  captiously  pushes  his  hat  on  one  side,  and  scratches 
his  head.    The  last  operation  restores  him.  The  "  Maestro" 
vanishes  into  thin  air,  and  the  poultry  man  returns.     But 
when  the  weather  is  favourable  and  chickens  do  well,  nothing 
less  cheerful  than  "  Cheer,  Boys,  Cheer,"  will  answer  his  turn, 
and  we  believe  when  we  are  in  search  of  him,  he  dodges ;  for 
''he  sounds  meet  us  everywhere,  but  the  man  seems  as  though 
»<5  had  found  fern  seed,  or  the  four-leaved  clover. 

*  What  are  we  to  do  with  those  two  young  cocks,  they  've 
,.  iOTAf  — ^f  r^f  pfv^T^f  vv  .nr"   ill  one,  t^ev  aits  on  their  '^u'^^s 


all  day,  and  they  '11  never  sit  np  ?  "  "  Kill  them,  and  taka 
them  in-doors."  "They  be  skeletons."  "Do  as  yoa  an 
told." 

"  Sarah,"  says  cook  to  the  parlonr-maid,  "  I  wish  yon*d 
tell  mistress.  I  wish  to  speak  to  her."  "  Well,  cook,"  says 
mistress,  "what  do  you  want?"  "Why,  look  here,  Fwd 
has  brought  these  two  things  in,  he  says  they  're  to  go  into 
the  larder,  they  shan't  go  into  mine.  Nasty,  long-legged, 
ill-looking  things,  I  don't  believe  as  master  told  him." 
"  Well,  well,  weU,"  says  the  mistress,  "  don't  make  troubles." 
(We  think  in  these  days  the  mistress  has  it  hot  and  strong 
sometimes).  "  I  will  see  your  master  and  ask  him."  The 
"  firat  blow  may  be  half  the  battle,"  but  some  people  think 
much  of  the  last  word,  and  cook  said,  "  She  only  know'd  one 
thing,  she  wasn't  going  to  dress  such  fowls,  no,  not  if  she 
gev  warning  as  she  stood  there,  and  she  didn't  care." 

What  on  earth  had  Fred  said  ? 

Cook  may  give  warning  and  leave,  but  master  cannot,  lo 
he  was  brought  into  the  kitchen  to  say  what  was  to  be  done 
with  these  unfortunate  fowls.  Poor  man,  he  was  in  great 
trouble,  he  is  not  a  bad  husband  as  things  go ;  but  it  is  said, 
that  now-a-days  it  is  easier  to  get  four  wives  than  one  cook. 
He  knew  not  what  to  do.  When  you  must  bathe,  and  don't 
know  the  depth  of  the  water,  take  a  header.  He  did  bo, 
"  They  are  for  made  dishes."  "  There,  cook,"  said  mistress. 
Indeed,  sir,"  said  cook.  "Well,  mem,"  said  cook,  "prape 
you  will  say  what  made  dishes  you  wish."  Mistress  looked 
to  master,  and  ho  said,  "  Galantines."  Cook  knew  nothing 
of  such  outlandish  things,  but  she  didn't  mind  learning,  S 
mistress  would  teach  her.  She  did  so  as  follows : — 'Sow, 
cook,  take  that  fowl's  neck  just  below  the  crop,  squeeze 
the  skin  between  the  thumb  and  finger  till  it  is  tight;  now 
draw  your  sharp  knife  down  the  back  of  the  neck.  There, 
it  gapes  open.  Now,  cut  off  the  neck,  between  the  shoulders, 
do  not  cut  through,  but  withdraw  the  severed  part  of  the 
neck  3  inches  below  the  shoulder.  Now,  cut  through  efery- 
thing  so  as  to  divide  the  head  and  neck  from  the  body. 
Remove  the  crop.  I  think,  now,  for  the  first  one  or  two 
operations,  mistress  or  master  must  superintend.  The  head 
and  neck  are  cut  off,  the  crop  is  removed.  Place  the  fowl 
on  its  scant  on  the  table.  Take  the  outer  skin  and  fold  it 
over  backwards  all  round  ;  the  prominent  objects  will  then 
be  the  merrythought  and  the  two  wings.  Scrape  the  meny- 
thought  clean  and  remove  it.  Then  with  a  sharp  knife  dis- 
articulate the  winjgrs.  Let  us  digress,  boning  requires  a 
very  sharp  knife,  and  clumsy  tyros  mangle  themselres  in  the 
beginning,  but  only  clumsy  fellows.  If  you  keep  the  edge 
of  the  knife  against  the  bone,  and  that  is  where  it  should 
be  there  is  no  danger.  Cut  through  the  wing  bones ;  having 
done  so  and  removed  the  merrythought,  you  will  again  turn 
aU  the  skin  backwards,  and  then  the  leg-joints  will  appear 
in  view  on  either  side.  Strip  the  skin  back  over  them  and 
divide  where  the  drumstick  joins  the  good  succulent  thigh, 
you  may  pass  your  knife  through  below  the  joint  and  cut 
upwards.  Now,  turn  over,  scrape  out  the  oyster-pieces,  and 
all  the  meat  of  the  back.  Keep  the  edge  of  your  knife  in- 
wards, and  all  will  go  smoothly  tiU  the  drumsticks  are  in 
the  way,  denude  them  of  all  flesh,  and  having  done  bo, 
strike  the  bono  a  sharp  blow  with  the  back  of  your  knife 
just  bolow  the  knee-joint,  it  will  easily  break.  Eemoveall 
the  splinters  of  bone.  You  can  then  take  the  bone  out  oC 
the  pinion  of  the  wing,  and  take  all  the  meat  that  belong! 
to  the  carcase  or  thighs,  or  any  other  part.  Continue  to 
turn  the  flesh  and  skin  backwards,  and  to  keep  the  edge  of 
your  knife  towards  the  bone.  When  nothing  remaina  to 
cut,  you  have  boned  a  fowl.  Turn  the  skin  back  and  look 
at  the  carcase,  you  will  find  that  which  has  seemed  almost 
a  miracle,  is  the  common-place  feat  you  have  jnst  performed. 

If  it  stopped  here,  we  should  argue  with  cook,  there  was 
nothing  to  brag  about.  But  we  bought  two  sheep's  tongues 
and  boiled  them,  and  we  chopped  up  4  or  5  lbs.  of  refuse 
pork,  and  we  carefully  saved  the  g^izaarda  and  livers  of  the 
fowls,  and  we  looked  for  all  the  scraps  we  coiM  find  till  we 
hod  a  basinful.  Then  we  took  the  carcase  of  this  long  leu 
eliicken  and  subjected  it  to  a  Fabtafferian  proceia.  We 
once  knew  of  a  country  performance  where  the  lean  apot3ia* 
cary  of  liomeo  was  the  Falstaff  of  Henry  IV.  EQlows  and 
stuifing  my  merrie  masters.  When  we  laid  the  Codun 
carcasses  guiltless  of  bones,  they  did  look  flat.  A  flonader 
was  rotund  compared  with  them.    "  I  wo'n't  march  throngb 
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7  with  them,  that's  flat ! "  "  Giye  me  the  stuffing." 
3  put  some  chopped  pork,  tni  the  bottom  was  square ; 
I  took  a  whole  sheep  s  or  calf  s  tongue,  we  cannot  say 
kud  put  that  in  whole,  having  first  removed  cartilage 
that  was  uneatable,  and  then  we  topped  up  (sic  in 
ith  all  that   came  to  hand,  till  our  Cochin  brother's 

8  full,  and  then  we  tied  him  up  in  a  cloth  and  allowed 
" mijoter  au  coin  de  feu"  for  four  or  five  hours  or 
ad  then  took  him  out  and  put  him  in  a  cold  larder, 
breakfast  time,  all  said,  as  they  should  say,  "  Success 
ournal,"  and  the  children  ate  till  ma  would  allow  no 
ad  pa  said  it  would  be  good  for  a  hunting  breakfast ; 
ilc  said  it  was  good  enough  for  a  bishop  at  a  visi- 
and  cook  said  she  had  learned  something ;  and  Fred 
was  only  joking;  and  the  tnro  last  married  and  lived 
mistress ;  and  cook  used  to  make  a  galantine  when- 

wsis  wanted. 


K  HANTS  AGEICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION 

POULTEY  SHOW. 

10  meeting  held  at  Winchester  on  the  Ist  inst.  the 
g"  prizes  were  awarded : — 

o.-firsf,  W.  K.  Peacey,  Chilworth,  Tetbury.    Second,  J.  K. 

ylesburj. 

,— Firat,  Mils  J.  Milward,  BrUtoL    Second,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Ayles- 

-Fir»t,  H.  Bertram,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight.  Second,  S.  Dupe, 
;n,  Rath. 

•.-First,  Mrs.  Pettett^  Ashe.  Second,  T.  P.  Edwards,  Lyndhar*t. 
r.— First,  Rer.  J.  DeL.Simmonds,  Chilcomb  Rectory,  Winchester. 
.  Jenner,  Lewes,  Sussex. 

uoHs  (Silver  or  Gold-pencilled). —First.  F.  Pettis,  Jan.,  Newport, 
I  eat.    Second,  W.  J.  Garrett,  Benttwrth.  Ilants. 
lOHR  (Silver  or  Gold-apanyled).— First,  J.  Hunter,  New  Maiden. 
Irs.  Pettatt,  Ashe. 

I  PooTHA  (Liifht).— First  and  Second,  J.  Pares.  Chertsey. 
I    PooTRA    (Dark).  — First,   K.   W.  Boyle,    Dundrum,   Dublin. 
.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesoury. 

HEu  Varikty.— First,  Mrs.  Pettatt,  Ashe.  Second,  J.  Hinton, 
dth  fMalars). 

-First  and  Second,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Avlcsbnri*. 
-Pri7e,  W.  J.  M.  Pocock,  Wonston  Manor. 

i.—Lou,jest  Tar* —Prize,  E.  E.  M.   Uoyds,  Asbbv-de-la-Zouch. 
I. -Prize,   G.   Hill,   Winchester.      Foreign.— Vr\ze\   Mrs    M.   E. 
Stration.     Variety  (to  include  all  points). -Prize,  G.  Hill. 

!. — Mr.  J.  Baily,  113,  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square, 


rOULTKY  .1X1)  EGG  CO]MP.i]SrY. 

duo  to  Mr.  Geyelin  for  us  to  state  that  we  have 
from  liini  his  printed  report  to  the  Directors  of  this 
y.  and  a  letter  in  which  he  states  that  the  buildings 
3inpany  are  erectinj^  next  to  the  Gas-works,  Bromley, 
.  to  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway.  Mr. 
has  also  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject. 


DEFV^ING  BEES. 


2D  a  swarm  of  bees  in  a  straw-hive  on  the  2l8t  ulL, 
i^  i(>  shake  them  out  in  the  evening  into  a  "Woodbury 
Vt  3  p.3r.  they  took  flight  and  settled  in  a  hollow 
?lTn  tree  in  a  neighbouring  field.  I  should  be  glad  to 
)w  I  can  drive  them  up  into  a  straw-hive.  I  have 
oking  them  and  rapping  the  tree ;  as  a  last  resource, 
<a\ve{l  off  the  top  of  the  stump  where  they  are,  and 
up  the  various  avenues  at  the  side,  and  made  a  firesh 
)ugh  the  decayed  wood  at  the  top,  and  propose  set- 
ottom  board  over  their  present  egress,  and  placing 
on  this.  Do  you  advise  my  opening  a  side  hole, 
ving  in  to  them  with  a  pair  of  bellows  ?  Any  sug- 
vN'hereby  I  can  secure  the  swarm  will  much  oblige. 
1  swarms  be  shaken  in  at  once  into  a  Woodbury 
li  bottom  board  off,  or  into  a  straw-hive  first  and 
ren  up  into  a  Woodbury  ? — B.  B. 

hould  permit  the  errant  swarm  to  remain  in  the 
it  has  chosen  until  the  autumn,  when  by  laying  bare 
of  the  cavity  the  comb  may  be  cut  out  and  fitted 
iVoodbury  frame-hive.    Even  if  yon  should  fail  in 
the  bees  themselves,  their  loss  at  that  season  will 
tie  importance,  as  plenty  of  your  neighbour's  con- 
bees  may,  doubtless,  then  be  had  for  tiie  tronUe  of 
and  the  iiihabitants  of  a  couple  of  hires  if  introduced 


into  the  ready-famished  domicile  will  more  than  oompenaate 
for  their  loss. 

We  prefer  hiving  a  natural  swarm  into  a  straw-hive  and 
afterwards  transferring  it  to  the  finune-hive  by  knocking  oat 
the  cluster  of  bees  on  a  doth  after  dusk  the  same  evening, 
and  setting  the  Woodbury  hive  over  them,  supported  on  a 
couple  of  sticks,  previously  laid  on  the  doth  in  onier  to  avoid 
crushing  the  bees.] 


OVEE-MAJNTEFULATION. 


With  all  due  deference  to  "A  Dsvonshibb  Bwe-kemfkb,** 
I  hope  he  will  sympathise  with  me  when  I  tell  him  that  the 
whole  of  the  manipulations  related  by  me  at  page  369,  were 
necessary  evils,  being  over-sanguine  in  the  autumn  of 
1864,  as  to  being  able  to  bring  through  a  number  of  weak 
Ligurian  stocks  placed  by  me  in  a  position  this  spring  not 
ni&ke  that  of  my  Devonshire  friend  in  the  spring  of  1863. 
Unquestionably,  had  I  not  manipulated,  I  should  not  have 
lost  the  black  hives,  but  I  should  have  been  minus  several 
Ligurian  stocks,  and  should  not  have  been  able  to  have  de- 
cided that  strange  bees  kill  queens  of  other  hives,  thus  fully 
illustrating  the  old  saying,  "There's  ne'er  a  loss  but  there's 
aye  some  sma'  profit. — ^A  Lanabkshibe  Bee-keepbb. 

[I  can  fully  sympathise  with  my  Lanarkshire  friend,  and 
if  ho  were  in  anything  like  the  difiiculty  in  which  I  fonnd 
myself  during  the  summer  of  1863,  do  not  wonder  at  his 
resorting  to  over-manipulation  in  the  endeavour  to  extricate 
himself. — A  Devonshibe  Bee-kxepeb.] 


DEATH  OF  A  QUEEN  —  FERTILE  WOEKEES. 

In  your  remarks  on  the  letter  of  "J.  M.  W.,"  at  page 
892,  of  your  Journal,  you  say  that  a  young  queen  was 
reared  after  the  expulsion  of  the  old  queen,  and  that  she 
remained  a  virgin  owing  to  the  non-existence  of  drones,  and 
so  she  became  a  drone-breeder.  Now,  in  this  statement 
you  are  certainly  mistaken,  as  the  queen  that  was  thrown 
out  was  the  identical  old  queen  &at  was  found  on  the  combe 
on  the  4th  of  Ajnril,  as  she  had  the  same  piece  torn  out  of 
one  of  her  wings,  and  corresponded  in  every  other  respect 
to  that  identical  old  queen. 

We  did  not,  as  you  say,  make  any  mistake  in  joining  the 
other  stock  of  bees  and  fertile  queen  to  the  stock  that  con- 
tained fertile  workers  and  drone  brood  in  worker  cdli^  by 
not  first  removing  the  living  drone-breeding  queen,  because 
there  was  no  living  queen  in  the  hive,  and  so  she  could  not 
be  removed.  The  combs  I  carefully  looked  over  twice,  and 
it  is  rarely  necessary  for  me  to  do  that  to  find  the  queen. 
And  the  old  queen  when  thrown  out  had  every  appearance 
of  having  been  dead  some  time,  by  the  mouldiness  or  fungous 
appearance  when  I  picked  her  up,  which  never  was  the  case 
with  a  queen  that  hiad  not  been  dead  twelve  hours.  So  in 
both  cases  you  were  deddedly  mistaken. 

I  think  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  I  have  joined  more 
stocks  of  bees  in  the  last  twelve  months  than  any  nerson 
in  England,  without  a  single  case  of  quarrelling  or  loss  of 
bees,  and  yet  I  now  never  use  anything  but  pure  sugar  and 
water,  and  it  is  perfectly  astonishing  how  sncoessftd  all 
these  operations  turn  out,  considering  these  supposed  great 
mistakes.    As  you  say  **  All's  well  that  ends  welL" 

Now  for  fertile  workers.  I  was  a  great  unbeliever  in  thefr 
existence,  but  a  case  in  my  note-book  seems  to  prove  that 
they  do  exist;  but  I  should  be  glad  if  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents would  give  us  any  experience  they  may  have  on 
this  interesting  subject.— Wm.  Cabb,  Clayton  Bridge,  near 
Manchester, 

[We  omit  the  details  copied  from  your  note-book,  as  they 
have  already  been  published  in  another  periodical.  Bimflar 
instances  have  been  before  related  in  our  columns,  and  the 
one  in  question  amounts  to  this,  that  in  June,  1864,  a  young 
'  Ligurian  queen  was  missing,  notwithstanding  which  drone 
eggs  were  laid  in  worker  cells,  and  on  being  afterwards 
supplied  with  worker-brood  the  bees  formed  seven  royal  cells 
which  hatdied  out  in  due  course.  The  occasional  thougb 
rare  existence  of  fertile  workers  was  first  demonstrated  about 
a  hundred  years  ago,  and  has  since  been  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  Huber  as  well  as  by  more  recent  observers. 

With  regard  to  the  inddents  related  by  **  J.  M.  W.,"*  we 
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are  still  of  opinion  that  the  drone-brood  which  existed  in  all 
stages  of  development,  was  due  to  the  presence  of  a  living 
queen,  although  the  statement  as  to  the  diminutive  size  of 
me  one  which  was  expelled,  so  far  misled  us  as  to  make  us 
believe  her  to  be  a  young  princess,  instead  of  which  it  ap- 
pears she  was  really  the  old  original  queen  with  the  torn 
wing.  We  have,  however,  now  no  doubt  that  she  was  an 
exhausted  queen  incapable  of  laying  any  but  drone  eggs, 
and  that  the  drone-brood  found  in  the  combs  was  laid  by 
her.  Whether  living  or  dead,  it  is  admitted  that  she  was 
^1  the  hive  when  the  union  was  effected,  and  with  such 
strong  prima  facie  evidence  of  her  existence  before  your  eyes 
as  the  presence  of  drone  brood  in  all  stages,  we  still  consider 
that  a  great  mistake  was  made  by  introducing  a  second 
queen  without  instituting  such  an  examination  as  would 
nave  insured  the  previous  discovery  and  expulsion  of  the  old 
one.  Unless  you  possess  the  ^fb  of  clairvoyance  and  are 
thereby  enabled  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  every  other 
apiarian  however  distant,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find 
you  also  mistaken  in  asserting  that  you  have  joined  more 
stocks  during  the  last  year  than  any  other  person.] 


EAETH  CLOSETS. 

Allow  me  to  thank  your  correspondent  "  G.  S."  for  the 
kind  and  courteous  expression  of  feeling  towards  myself 
oontained  in  the  Number  of  your  Journal  for  May  23rd,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  call  his  attention  to  the  mistake  into 
which  he,  in  common  with  Mr.  Wilmot,  has  fallen,  of  either 
regarding  the  form  of  closet  which  he  has  used  as  the  only 
form,  or  of  supposing  the  defect  in  that  form  of  which  he 
speaJrs  as  irremediable.  The  truth  is  that  the  larger  use  of 
these  closets  had  brought  that  defect  so  forcibly  before  my 
mind,  and  at  the  same  time  I  was  led  to  see  so  clearly  that 
m  order  to  effect  one  very  great  object  with  myself — ^namely, 
that  of  getting  this  system  introduced  into  sick  rooms  and 
hospitals,  there  must  be  something  simpler  and  less  expen- 
sive contrived,  that  I  onc^  more  turned  my  attention  to 
machinery.  The  result  is  a  contrivance  which  is  certain  in 
its  action,  and  which  almost  rivals  Mr.  Wilmot's  scoop  in 
simplicity.  I  have  it  in  full  use  in  a  tolerably  large  family, 
and  the  more  carefully  I  examine  it  and  observe  it?  use  the 
better  satisfied  I  am  that  the  failure  of  which  "  G.  S." 
speaks  cannot  in  it  occur.  I  hope  Messrs.  White  &  Co.  will 
exhibit  some  specimens  at  the  coming  exhibition  at  Here- 
ford.— ^Hbkby  Moule,  Fordington  Vicarage. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter  in  your  Journal 
of  the  16th  May  from  the  Rev.  Henry  Moule  on  the  earth- 
closet  system,  in  which  I  am  alluded  to.  I  should  be  sorry 
that  either  Mr.  Moule  or  any  of  your  readers  should  suppose 
that  I  consider  ashes,  or  rather  the  small  dust  obtained 
by  riddling  ashes,  as  a  better  deodoriser  than  simple  dried 
earth  or  clay. 

I  do  not  think  that  anything  I  have  written  can  bear  out 
this  assertion ;  but,  at  any  rate,  my  view  is  this,  that,  admit- 
ting simple  dried  earth  to  be  the  best  deodoriser,  it  is  still 
wisdom  to  use  that  sort  of  dried  earth  which  comes  most 
convenient  in  any  particular  situation — for  instance,  to  bring 
dried  earth  into  a  town  in  the  dog-days  seems  unnecessary, 
as  there  is  likely  to  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  dust  in  the 
streets  and  houses  which  must,  at  any  rate,  be  removed,  and 
the  dust  obtained  by  riddling  cinders,  or  the  flue-sweepings 
from  a<^*acent  manufactories  or  foundries,  is  always  avail- 
able. I  believe  the  more  the  particular  article  to  be  used  is 
dried  and  pulverised  the  better,  and  in  this  way  both  dust 
and  closet  soil  can  be  made  portable  and  removable  without 
offence.  I  do  not  think  the  earth-closet  system  could  be 
well  carried  out  in  any  place  where  there  was  not  a  good 
Bystem  of  sewerage,  as  it  is  the  wet  and  damp  in  most 
places  which  makes  the  present  water  system  offensive  and 
unhealthy.    I  am  a  great  advocate  for  water  as  a  means  of 

oersonal  cleanliness ;  but  if  the  same  skill  and  attention 
«hich  was  applied  thirty  years  ago  to  the  water-closet 
system  had  been  given  to   the  earth-closet  system,  when 

iesspools  were  very  rightly  abolished,  our  agriculture  and 

^iUs  of  health  would  have  been  benefited  in  an  extraordi- 

'9xy  degree 
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extending  in  many  quarters.  It  has  been  adopted  in  Tka* 
Chester  Castle,  which  is,  I  believe,  a  county  gaol,  on  tho 
recommendation  and  example  of  the  Derby  county  gaoL  It 
is  also  on  trial  at  the  Belper  union,  and  I  heard  ^e  other  daj 
of  the  secretaiy  of  a  water  company  who  has  now  eiti^ 
blished  one  or  two  earth  closets  ns  an  experiment,  as  he 
found  the  water  was  wasted  under  the  other  system.  In 
another  quarter  it  is  found  convenient  to  use  the  refoie 
sand  from  an  adjacent  foundry,  as  it  can  be  got  diy  with- 
out trouble,  and  idso  because  it  contains  charcoal  As  a 
general  rule  I  believe  sand  is  not  a  very  efficient  deodoriser, 
but  I  find  it  convenient  myself  to  use  it  instead  of  straw 
for  bedding  in  certain  cases ;  and  my  gardener,  who  has  an 
eye  to  his  potting  plants,  is  very  glad  to  use  my  dried  sand, 
especially  when  he  has  converted  it  into  guano  by  reusing 
it  in  the  earth  closet  belonging  to  his  particular  department 

Mr.  Moule  asks.  Where  wOl  Mr.  Wilmot  find  his  coal  ashes 
in  India  ?  If  he  will  refer  to  the  tenth  page  of  my  pamphlet 
he  will  see  that  I  particularly  refer  to  the  ikcilities  £Mr  obtain- 
ing dried  earth  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Moule,  by  first  originating  a  particular  system,  and 
then  by  his  untiring  energy  in  following  it  up,  has  made 
himself  a  public  benefactor ;  but  he  must  not  quaxxel  with 
those  who,  in  endeavouring  to  follow  in  his  steps,  may  lome- 
times  think  they  can  venture  to  try  and  improve  on  it 
Should  he  at  any  time  visit  this  part  of  Engliuid  he  might 
see  his  system  carried  out  without  the  mechanical  aid  he 
advocates  in  a  very  large  manu£EU3turing  establishment,  botk 
in-doors  and  out,  and  in  a  crowded  room.  In  the  Derby 
county  gaol  urinals  are  used  witii  galvanised  iron  paiU 
beneath,  and  the  contents  ajre  poured  over  the  gaol  gaano 
store  (which  is,  of  course,  kept  under  cover),  much  to  its 
improvement,  and  still  without  causing  offence. 

The  writer  who  signs  himself  "  Ufwabds  and  ONWiBDs" 
rather  implies  that  I  must  be  opposed  to  the  use  of  sewage 
as  a  means  of  irrigation.  On  the  contraiy,  I  am  watching 
with  great  Interest  the  trials  of  its  application  to  land  by 
gravitation,  and  have  just  read  an  interesting  pamphlet 
lately  out  on  the  subject,  by  Mr.  Lucius  Spooner.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  judge  of  the  extensive  operations  now  on  trial, 
but  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  railway  stations  at  any  rate, 
and  in  most  public  establishments,  the  dry  earth  system 
might  be  adopted  with  great  advantage,  and  I  do  not  think 
the  night  soil  belonging  to  such  places  should  find  admission 
into  the  public  sewers,  but  people  must  be  first  taught  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  what  they  waste. — E.  Wilmot,  Mil- 
ford,  Derby, 

[Here  the  discussion  must  cease  in  our  pages. — ^Ens.] 


QUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

He»s  not  Latiko  ( TT.).— There  ft  no  canra  apiMomtln  the  aeesantyoa 
give  that  should  prevent  the  fowls  from  laying.  It  may  be  they  have  laid 
out  for  the  present.  Your  twelve  Hambargbs  did  wcU,  wheo  they  provided 
nine  egns  per  day.  The  Cochins  have,  probably ,  irone  off  ftooi  cbanRt  o( 
food,  soil,  &c.  They  will,  doubtless,  lay  again,  bat  yon  mast  not  be  nr* 
prised  if  they  are  broody.  Ic  Is  not  uncommon  in  Jane.  The  hens  are  in 
an  inftammatory  state.-  Give  t^em  some  lettacee  to  eat  and  withhold  tU 
whole  corn.    Let  them  have  meal. 

MoETAUTT  AMOMQ  CHICKENS  ((?.  F,  TT.).— Toaf  food  is  oot  good  eooofli 
to  rear  chickens  npon.  Give  ground  oats  rolaed  with  milk;  boiled  egf 
chopped  fine ;  bread  and  milk ;  chopped,  boiled,  or  roasted  meat ;  curd,  Ac 
Add  a  little  goed  beer  to  drink,  and  they  will  soon  do  better.  Theytiv 
suffering  from  poverty.  Rice  and  potatoes  are  the  worst  of  food  for  yooBf 
chickens. 

Chickens  Dtino  whilst  Hatching  (/.  P.).— We  believe  your  ebielMBi 
die  In  the  shell,  because  the  eggs  are  kept  too  dry.  It  is  well 'and  proHtsbie 
to  moisten  theirf  for  a  week  before  hatching.  When  the  ken  Is  off,  dip  yser 
hand  in  water  and  wring  it  over  the  nest,  sprinkliair  the  eggs  thoroaibly* 
Hens  of  every  breed,  when  in  a  state  of  nstnre,  leere  their  nest  bi  the 
morning,  and  return  to  it  draggled  with  dew— wet  as  if  they  had  gone 
through  a  river.  It  is  for  thin  reason  all  their  eggs  hateh,  bat  if  tbcy  an 
kept  hot  and  dry  the  inner  membrane  beoomes  as  toagb  ma  IndlBa>mbber, 
and  the  chickens,  unable  to  gtt  through  ft,  die  in  tlw  ihelL 

Mick  in  Nests  (Percy  CVou}.— It  is  Tery  likely  eome  of  the  eggs  were 
broken  and  the  chickens  killed  by  the  hen  In  attacking  the  mioa  Aoytbing 
that  disturbs  the  hen  when  sitting  pats  the  eggs  in  jecqpardy. 

Rearing  Touno  Swans  (R.  ^.).— When  the  Swans  sre  first  batsbed, 
they  shoald  be  fed  with  meal  put  in  water.  When  they  art  elder,  they  niy 
feed  out  of  a  vessel  some  inches  deep.  The  bottoa  alioald  be  eorered  with 
a  sod  of  grass ;  on  this  put  some  meal,  whole  eom«  and  aerape  of  bread  if 
you  have  any.  They  will  often  feed  greedily  in  tliis  waj,  wboi  in  any  oftir 
they  reject  food. 

Pio  Food  {M.  A.  J.).— A  pig  fattens  eqaally  weU  vpoa  oomeithei  groosd 
or  cruKhed.  There  are  macnines  whl<di  grind  com  Into  floor.  Tow  qairy 
about  stocks  is  answered  last  wedk,  in  r^ytaff  to  another  oorrenoBdcst. 

BBS  Olassm  ( Whitchureh),^lMlk  at  MeflBB.  PhlUlpo  *  Oo.*e  edMrttss- 
ment.  Their  warehouse  is  180,  BisbOMgitiSttMtWIttMd^Leodoa.  Wrttt 
to  them,  and  tell  them  what  yon  nets. 
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COMBE  ABBEY, 
The  Szat  of  thx  Easl  of  Cratss. 


BOUT  four  miles  from  Co- 
ventry ia  this  beauliiul  an- 
cieot  Abbey.  It  waa  erected 
on  the  site  of  a  religious 
house  of  the  Cistercian  or- 
der foaniieJ  in  the  reign 
of  Eing  Stephen,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  monks  of  that  order  in  this  country.  Of  the 
ancient  monastic  pile  a  portion  of  the  cloisters  only 
remains ;  the  greater  part  of  the  present  building  was 
raised  by  Lord  Harrington.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
house  is  a  large  addition,  which,  thottgh  externally  of  a 
heavy  appearance,  contains  some  noble  apartments.  The 
refit  of  the  cdifico  is  of  the  Elizabethan  style.  Aik  his- 
torical interest  attaches  to  this  building.  It  was  here 
that  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.,  the 
beautiful  and  unfortunate  Queen  of  Bohemia,  passed  the 
early  days  of  her  lile  nnder  the  tuition  of  tie  accom- 
plished Lord  Harrington.  From  this  spot  the  Guy 
Fawkes  conspirators  had'  formed  a  scheme  to  remove 
her.  A  parly  under  the  pretence  of  hunting  were  to 
assemble  soar  the  house,  seize  the  person  of  the  Frinceee, 
and  by  proclaiming  her  Queen,  use  her  name  in  stilling 
and  composing  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  enterprise 
was  conQded  to  Sir  Everard  Digby,  but  the  attempt 
failed,  and  the  Priocesa  escaped  to  Coyantry.  The  Abbey 
has  altogether  that  air  and  those  Teatiges  of  old  times 
which  mu9t.  independent  of  its  connection  with  the 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  give  it  great  interest  in  the  eyes  of 
the  lovers  of  old  English  homes,  and  of  the  traces  of  pa«t 
generations. 

Mr.  Bennett,  gardener  at  Brandon  Hall,  Kndly  volun- 
teered to  accompany  me  to  Combe  Abbey.  The  first 
impression  of  the  place  was  very  striking.  Having 
walked  along  what  to  all  appearance  was  a  straight 
avenue  a  mile  long,  we  entered  the  park.  Combe  Abbey 
heing  visible  in  the  distance.  The  park  of  460  acres  is 
well  wooded,  with  several  avenues  of  very  old  trees 
diverging  from  the  house.  Having  passed  oy  the  lake 
(which  was  being  enlarged  by  Mr.  Nesfield),  m  front  of 
the  house,  and  through  the  pleasure  ground,  the  first 
object  that  attracted  attention  waa  a  ribbon-border  on 
the  south  aide  of  the  garden  wall  233  yards  long ;  it  was 
planted  with  standard  Hoses  at  back,  then  following  in 
successive  rows — Trentham  Hose  Geranium,  Purple  King 
Verbena,  Christine  Geranium,  yellow  Calceolaria,  bine 
Lobeha,  Cerastium  tomenbisum,  and  then  a  broad  verge 
of  grass.  On  the  west  side  were  aimilar  borders,  40  yards 
long,  at  each  nde  of  the  entrance  to  the  kitchen  guden, 
No.  130.-TH.  TDL,  Hnr  taim, 


with  a  chain  of  circles  planted  in  the  following  order : — 
Christine  Geranium,  Baroh  Hugel  Geranium,  Flower 
of  the  Bay  Geranium,  yellow  Calceolaria,  Tom  Thumb 
Geranium,  with  Agoratoms,  white,  scarlet,  and  purple 
Verbenas,  edged  with  Cerastiiun,  planted  in  aqnarea 
around  tlia  circles.  Each  side  was  planted  alike,  and  a 
row  of  noble  specimens  of  Hnmea  elegans  filled  up  the 
background.    This  arrangement  had  abeautiiul  effect. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  entered  through  an  ornamental 
screen  eomposed  of  varnished  oak,  and  erected  in  the 
medinval  style.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram 
&om  east  to  west,  with  a  walk  12  feet  wide  running  up 
the  centre  and  terminated  by  a  new  and  heantiful  gar- 
den-house, and  a  cross  walk  divides  it  into  vegetable 
quarters.  At  both  sides  of  the  main  walk  are  borders, 
8  feet  wide,  planted  ribbon-fashion,  with  Trentham  Soie 
Geranium  at  back,  then  a  row  of  Lord  Raglan  Verbeao, 
then  Flower  of  the  Day  Geranium  edged  with  the  small- 
leaved  Ivy  from  the  woods.  Thia  Ivy  is  also  employed  ' 
for  edging  all  the  walks  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  very 
suitable  it  is  for  the  purpose.  In  the  centre  of  the  cross 
walk,  and  parallel  with  the  main  walk,  is  a  large  circular 
basin  furnished  with  five  iets ;  the  ribbon-borders  are 
carried  round  the  basin  and  along  each  aide  of  the  crow 
walk,  and  are  planted  similarly  to  those  by  the  main  walk. 
From  this  spot  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  park  is  obtained 
through  a  pair  of  iron  gates  on  the  south  side  of  the 
garden. 

Against  the  north  wall,  and  facing  the  south,  is  a  noble 
range  of  glass  in  eight  divisions.  The  two  end  divisions, 
or  Uie  first  and  eighth,  are  each  GO  feet  by  13,  and  are 
planted  with  Peach  and  Ifectarine  trees  taken  for  the 
most  part  from  the  walls  in  June,  1S63;  they  are  fine 
healthy -looking  trees.  The  second  and  seventh  divisions 
are  succession^ouses,  each  40  feet  by  15,  planted  with 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  Black  Hamburgh,  Golden  Ham- 
burgh, Pope's  Hamburgh,  Victoria  Hamburgh,  Block 
^^^ce,  and  Sweetwater.  The  third  and  siitn  divisions 
are  also  vineries,  each  46  feet  by  12,  planted  with  Syrian, 
Canon  Hall,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Faase  Musque,  ami 
Bowood  Muscat.  The  fourth  and  fifUi  divisions  are  late 
vineries,  each  50  feet  bv  18,  containing  Champion  Ham- 
bni^h,  Victoria  Hamburgh,  Barbarossa,  West's  St> 
Peter's,  and  Lady  Downe's.  They  ard  all  planted  inside 
the  houses  with  arches  to  allow  the  roots  to  pass  partly 
outside.  The  borders  are  composed  of  good  maidea 
loam  resting  on  about  9  inches  oi  rubble.  In  the  middle, 
and  in  connection  with  the  range,  is  a  corridor  in  which 
are  two  tanks  that  hold  about  four  thousand  gallons  of 
water  each,  having  a  four-inch  pipe,  flow  and  return, 
passing  through  them ;  thus  affording,  when  necessary,  a 
constant  supply  of  hot  water  for  the  use  of  the  houses. 

Midway  between  the  fountain  and  the  east  end  of  the 

ren  waa  a  cross  wall,  and  instead  of  pulling  it  dowa 
Miller,  the  head  gardener,  very  judiciously  converted 
it  into  two  Peach-caaes,  leaving  an  opening  in  the  centre 
26  feet  wide,  and  carrying  the  front  glass  the  height  of 
the  wall,  and  covering  it  with  aflat  span-roof.  The  tree* 
are  planted  in  front,  and  trained  along  the  middle  of  the 
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cases  on  wire  trellises  5  or  G  feet  high.  The  back  wall  is 
planted  with  trees  also  on  wire  trellises^  and  by  thi0  arrange- 
ment the  trees  are  all  freely  exposed  to  the  light.  On  enter- 
ing the  grarden  from  the  west  end  next  the  Abbey,  these 
cases  have  a  very  ornamental  appearance  in  front,  and  at 
the  same  time  serve  as  a  beautiful  screen  to  the  plant-houses 
at  back. 

The  greenhouse,  75  feet  by  18,  contained  the  usual  assort- 
ment of  plants.  Amongst  them  were  Geraniums  Lord 
Pahnerston  and  Bendatler,  the  latter  ¥rith  a  larg^  pink 
truss  of  well-formed  flowers,  and  Cassia  coiymbosa.  The 
stove  and  fernery  together  are  75  feet  by  18.  The  Ferns 
occupy  a  length  of  35  feet,  and  stove  plants  the  remainder. 
Conspicuous  among  the  latter  were  the  Allamanda  Schotti 
and  neriifolia,  Croton  variegate^  Passiflora  quadrangulaxis, 
tree  Ferns  8  feet  high,  Polypodium  aureum,  Pteris  argyrsa, 
and  several  others  in  a  most  luxuriant  state,  with  the  Cisaus 
discolor  gracefully  hanging  from  the  roof  all  over  the  house. 
In  the  Fern  compartment  is  a  series  of  double  arches  against 
the  back  wall  for  supporting  two  borders  in  which  Ferns 
affe*  planted  out  of  their  pots.  In  front  of  these  is  a  tank  of 
hciiied  water,  and  a  stage  over  it  for  setting  Ferns  on.  Be- 
hind this  are  arranged,  one  on  each  side,  a  house  80  feet 
long  by  15  wide,  heated  by  hot-water  pipes  and  a  tank,  and 
oantnuining  Cucumber  plants  bearing  mxe  fruit  and  a  succes- 
sion of  young  plants,  and  another  of  the  same  dimensions, 
in.  which  were  fine  crops  of  Melons.  The  sorts  were  Monarch, 
Chichester  Prize,  a  large  fruit,  and  Brandon  Green-flesh.  On 
the  other  side,  to  correspond,  are  the  fruiting  and  soocession 
Pine-pits. 

The  improvements  in  course  of  being  carried  out  comprise 
a  B/oae  gcu^en,  a  Bhododendron  or  American  garden,  and  a 
miniature  fruit  garden,  and  the  soil  dug  out  according  to 
the  instructions  of  Mr.  Nesfield,  to  enlarge  the  lake,  is  in»> 
tended  to  form  a  beautilHil  terrace  garden.  In  the  pleasure 
gnmnds  are  some  flne  old  Oaks,  Spruce  and  Scotch  Firs, 
and-  other  forest  trees  and  shrubs.  Every  tree  is  in  perfect 
beauty,  feathered  to  the  ground,  and  the  outlines  of  the 
gnmps  and  of  the  plantations  indicate  a  state  of  nature, 
fkee  from  the  interference  of  cattle,  most  favourable  to  this 
landscape  scene. 

It  is  only  three  or  four  years  ago  that  the  old  and  delapi- 
dated  garden  walls  and  houses  were  taken  down,  and  the 

rent  new  walls  and  horticultural  buildings  erected  by 
Gkay,  of  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea.  The  remodelling  of 
the  kitchen  garden  and  the  many  other  improvements  carried 
out  and  in  the  course  of  completion,  reflect  much  credit  on 
Mr.  Miller.  His  exhibitions  at  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Gardens  attest  his  practical  abilities,  and  a  visit  to  Combe 
Abbey  will  prove  that  he  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
While  Mr.  Miller  was  engaged  with  a  friend  I  took  a  stroll 
into  the  young  men's  apartments,  and  I  was  delighted  to 
see  the  accommodation  provided  for  them.  Mr.  l&Uer,  to 
his  credit  be  it  said,  when  erecting  the  beoutifril  horticul- 
toral  buildings  and  garden-house,  did  not  forget  to  provide 
comfortable  accommodation  for  the  young  men  who  lodge 
on  the  premises.  While  on  individual  is  surrounded  by  dis- 
0(»nfortB,  it  requires  a  greater  share  of  fortitude  than  £b11s  to 
the  lot  of  many,  to  resist  temptations  which  offer  pleasuse  as 
well  as  comfort.  To  prove  the  difficulties  and  temptations, 
it  is  only  necessary  for  the  writer  to  recall  to  his  recollection 
the  many  instances  when  time  was  misspent  and  frivolity 
tha  disorder  of  the  evening.  As  the  services  of  young  gar- 
deners are  required. during  the  evenings,  to  attend  to  flrea 
in  the  forcing  department,  it  is  unkind,  to  say  the  least  ef 
it,  to  lodge  them  in  sheds  too  often  unfit  fur  human  habita- 
tions.— AViLLiAM  Keane. 


PROPAGATING  ^VJN'D  AFTER-IMANAGEMENT 
OF  BEDDING  A:SB  OTHEE  PL.VNTS. 

{Continued  fi-om  page  376.) 

The  soil  most  suitable  for  proptigating  neariy  all  kinds 
^^  bedding  plants  is  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  peat,  and 
i«iver  sand  in  equal  proportions.  After  this  has  been  well 
ncorporated  together  it  should  be  sifted  through  a  sieve 
ibout  half  an  inch  wide  in  the  mesh,  and  a  finer  sieve  should 
"^  used  for  sifting  the  soil  the  second  time.  The  small  lumps 
^il.  sa^d,  '^^    ♦^^at  ^iH  ''^^^  pass  ♦^'•nuph  ♦'hp  ridd'**  this 


time  should  be  saved  for  putting  on  the  top  of  tiie  dnimfe 
to  prevent  the  fine  soil  from  running  down  amongst  it  I 
have  often  seen  large  lumps  of  fibrous  peat,  moea,  JoaiQ,  fte, 
put  in  on  the  drainage  for  this  purpose ;  bat  this  is  m  vny 
bad  plan,  and  it  should  be  avoided  fr>r  this  reason :  sftsr  the 
cuttings  are  struck  it  will  be  found  on  taming  them  sot  of 
the  pots  that  the  roots  from  many  of  the  plants  have  grown 
into  a  single  piece  of  mon  or  fibres,  and  these  csanot  then 
be  disentangled  without  ixgury  to  the  roots  of  maiaj  of  the 
plants.  When  this  happens  loss  of  time  in  the  f^vowth  of 
the  yonng  plant  is  sure  to  follow;  for  instead  of  its  stsituig 
off  into  vigorous  growth  in  a  day  or  two  after  it  is  potted  o^ 
the  energy  of  the  plant  is  necessarily  oocnpied  in  fonning 
new  roots  to  replace  those  that  have  been  broken  daring 
the  process  of  shaking  th^m  ont  of  the  catting^paiis.  When, 
on  the  contrary,  the  fine  siftings  are  used  on  the  tap  of  the 
drainage  insteiEul  of  the  fibrous  lumps  as  described  above, 
the  cuttings  can  be  easily  separated  without  doing  mach 
harm  to  the  roots. 

When  the  soil  is  properly  prepared  see  that  the  pots  or 
pans,  whichever  are  to  be  used  for  putting  the  eottiiigB  in, 
are  quite  clean,  especially  inside.  If  dir^  pots  or  psos  sie 
used,  when  the  fresh  lot  of  cuttings  are  tonied  ont^  it  will 
be  found  that  a  large  portion  of  their  roots  has-bsm  lift 
sticking  to  the  sides  of  the  pots.  In  preparing  the  eattnuj- 
pans  place  about  2  or  3  inches  of  broken  crodn  i&t£e 
bottom,  puttuAgin  the  larger  pieces  first,  and  finishing  off 
with  small  pieces.  On  this  place  the  siftmgs  from  the 
cutting-soil  in  sufficient  quantity  to  fill  up  the  small  opsmngi 
between  the  crooks ;  then  fill  the  pot  full  of  tiie  pispned 
soil,  and  give  two  or  three  sharp  taps  on  the  potting-Moeh 
to  shake  the  soil  in  evenly.  Press  the  soil  moderately  fian 
with  the  points  of  the  finger^  and  give  the  pot  two  or  tfasis 
more  taps  on  the  bench.  The  surface  of  the  soil  shonld  be 
about  half  an  inch  bedow  the  rim  of  the  pan.  Next  nlace  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  or  so  of  finely  sifted  samil  on  the  sou,  or,  if 
the  sand  is  put  lightly  on  and  scraped  off  level  with  the  top 
of  the  pot,  the  sand  should  then  be  prcsssd  down  Srmfy 
with  the  bottom  of  a  small  fiower-pot.  This  will  Isave  a 
space  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  between  the  rim  of 
the  pot  and  the  sand.  The  small  space  above  the  sand  is 
required  to  hold  the  water  when  the  pans  are  watered.  U 
the  surikce  of  the  sand  is  level  with  the  rim  of  the  pot^  and 
the  cuttings  are  left  k>ng  after  they  are  struck,  the  sand,  gets 
baked  or  cased  over,  and  the  water,  instesd  of  soiUfiiig  in 
to  nourish  the  plants,  runs  off,  living  them  quits  dzy. 
A  batch  of  cuttingaleft  in  this  way  soon  becomes  infested 
wit^  green  fiy,  and  when  once  this  pest  takes  firm  hold  the 
pot  of  cuttings  might  as  well  be  thrown  to  the  rubbishr 
heap. 

The  sand  when  used  should  be  in  a  nice  moiit  state*  sod 
should  not  be  watered  before  the  cuttings  are  pot  in.  I 
mention  this  particularly,  because  I  have  often  seen  persons 
after  they  have  beaten  the  soil  into  the  cutting-pans  with 
a  wooden  mallet,  toes  them  into  tubs  of  water  two  or 
three  times  to  consolidate  the  sand.  This  is  one  of  tin 
worst  plans  that  could  be  adopted,  for  it  soddena  the  whole 
mass  of  sand-  and  soil,  and  the  conseqoenoe  is  that  a  huge 

Sortion  of  the  cuttings  damp  off  or  reftue  to  emit  sootL 
[y  plan  is  never  to  water  the  cutting-psns  until  the  eat* 
tings  ai*e  all  put  in,  unless  these  are  very  small,  when  it 
is  necessary  to  have  the  surface  rather  finn.  In  dibbliBg 
in  the  cuttings  be  careful  to  place  the  base  X)f  the  cuttiiig 
on  the  bottom  of  the  hole  made  by  the  dibber,  then  presi 
the  soil  firmly  around  the  sides  of  the  catting.  After 
the  pot  is  fiilled  water  with  a  fine  rose,  but  only  in  soflbaest 
quantity  to  consolidate  the  sand  about  the  cnttingB.  If  the 
soil  is  in  good  order — i.  c,  neither  too  wet  nor  too  diy,  wfj 
^ittle  water  will  be  required  between  the  time  of  putting  the 
buttings  in  and  potting  them  off  after  they  are  vootsiL 

In  taking  the  cuttings  off  gpreat  care  shonld  beCTsroised, 
especially  it'  a  large  sU^  of  any  one  kind  of  plant  is  wanted 
in  a  short  space  of  time,  and  the  stock  to  w<Nek  fieom  is  ^esy 
limited.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  the  cnttings  of  Ye^ 
benas.  Lobelias,  Petunias,  Calceolarias^  Paehsia^  kc,  off  al 
a  joint.  By  doing  so,  two  cuttings  aae  ssorifioed  in  tha  fint 
place,  and  two-tMrds  of  the  number  of  plants  that  mi^ 
have  been  struck  from  the  same  plant.  Kj  mods  of  po)- 
ceeding  is  as  follows :  Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  plsat  of 
any  of  the  8N}ve*named  kindsi  sodi  sa  woud  be  seat  ost 
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hf  a  mufijuuMi  'ana  sxuHhf  if  new,  are  ^aemUy  •mall, 
httviag  OB^  a  «faig^  efcem.  If  the  ;|dant  on  its  arrind 
weie& good eqndJtkm.aad  had  not  troreUedfiur,  I  should  at 
oaoeplMoit  in  a  warm  and  rather  shaded  part  of  the  stove 
or  fbcomg'pit.  On  idie  seoond  or  thvd  day  after  its  arrival , 
I  should  take  thetop  of  it  oif  below  the  -fint  pair  of  leaves, 
and  as  near  the  next  pair  as  possible,  so  as  to  give  as  long 
a  stem  as  possible  below  the  first  pair  oi  leaves.  The  ont- 
ting  ahoald  then  be  pat  in  the  oattingopot,  taking  oare'that 
the  base  of  the  leaf  or  leafbtalk  is  a  Uttle  above  the  surfaoe 
of  the  sand.  If  the  cutting  is  inseofted  below  the  leafstalk 
:|lie  two  buds  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  will  be  spoilt.  In  three 
or  four  days,  if  the  cutting  has  been  properly  treated  it  wUl 
have  made  roots,  and  in  five  or  six  days  another  pair  of 
leaves,  which  may  be  cut  off,  the  same  as  described  above. 
By  this  time  the  parent  plant  will  have  sent  up  t«7o  shoots 
from  the  eyes  at  the  base  of  the  leafstalk,  where  the  first 
cutting  was  taken  off.  As  soon  as  the  plant  has  made  two 
pairs  of  leaves  cut  out  the  top'pair ;  the  plant  will  produce 
tat  the  next  crop  eight  cuttings,  and  wiU  still  go  on  increas- 
ing. Meanwhile  the  cuttings  that  have  been  taken  off  will 
be  increasing  in  like  proportion,  so  that  in  a  short  time 
from  one  plant  a  large  stock  may  be  produced.  To  illustrate 
this  more  fully  I  may  mention  a  case  in  point  that  has 
occurred  this  spring.  In  February  I  had  only  two  small 
plants  of  Iresine  Herbstii  or  Achyranthes  Verachaffelti ; 
from  these  two  little  plants,  by  working  them  on  the  system 
described  above,  I  have  propagated  about  1300  plants.  This, 
by-the-by,  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  our  very  best  bedding 
plants.  It  is  for  superior  to  Amaranthus  mclancholions. — 
J.  W11.L8. 

(To  be  conUnmed.) 


THE  HYI>IL\]SrGEA. 


While  the  discussion  on  the  character  of  the  soil  and 
situation  suitable  for  the  well-being  of  the  Rhododendron  is 
going  on,  I  would  call  attention  to  another  plant  not  by  any 
means  so  generally  cultivated  as  it  deserves  to  be,  but  which 
at  the  same  time  seems  to  be  more  affected  by  certain  soils 
than  most  other  plants,  though  the  causes  which  produce  so 
changed  an  appearance  are  by  no  means  well  understood. 
The  plant  to  which  I  allude  is  the  Hydrangea,  which,  though 
quite  hardy,  is  not  so  extensively  planted  out  as  it  ought 
to  be.  The  variable  character  of  its  fiowers  when  the  plant 
is  grown  under  certain  circumstances  has  for  many  years 
been  a  sort  of  horticultural  puzzle,  which  is  still  far  from 
being  satisfactorily  solved.  Plants  with  bright  pink  fiowers 
and  those  with  flowers  of  a  tolerably  good  blue  are  not  un- 
fr^juently  met  with  in  positions  near  each  other,  and  ap- 
parently in  soils  exactly  alike,  while  plants  grown  in  an 
ordinary  manner  for  the  most  part  have  either  all  pink  or 
all  blue  fiowers,  as  the  circumstances  of  their  abode  may 
determine.  Now  and  then  certain  modes  of  treatment, 
directed  by  skilful  cultivators,  present  us  with  plants  pro- 
ducing flowers  of  both  colours ;  but  that  every  attempt  to 
change  the  colour  of  Hydrangeas  is  not  attended  with  the 
desired  success  is  a  fact  that  need  hardly  be  mentioned, 
and  the  many  failures  which  have  occurred  have  led  to  the 
conclusiou  that  the  proper  means  to  accomplish  the  end  in 
view  arc  not  yet  sufiiciently  understood  to  be  depended 
upon. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Shearer,  the  very  intelligent  gardener 
at  Yester,  stated  his  views  on  this  su^ect  in  Ths  Jou&nal 
OF  lloKTicuLTUKE,  uud  pointed  out  that  iron  rust  would  not 
always  effect  the  change  in  colour  so  much  desired.  Mr. 
Shearer  also  showed,  that  ex|>eriments  had  been  made  which 
proved  that  much  uncertainty  existed  whether  the  means 
employed  were  those  absolutely  effecting  the  change,  or 
whether  such  alteration  in  the  colour  of  Qie  fiower  was  not 
due  to  some  other  cause  of  which  we  are  still  ignorant.  Be 
this  as  it  may.  Hydrangeas  blooming  pink  and  others  bloom- 
ing blue  have  been  known  for  many  years,  and  it  remains 
yet  to  be  proved  whether  iron  in  some  form  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  change  or  not ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  removal 
of  a  plant  from  a  soil  in  which  this  element  is  only  found  in  vei^ 
minute  particles  to  one  in  which  it  exists  in  gpreater  abun- 
dance does  not  for  some  time  produce  any  ohuige,  yet  that 
a  change  does  oventuallj  take  place -in  moat  oases  (not  all), 
is  also  generally  admitted.    Now  to  what  cause  is  this  change 


dnai-and  why  is  not  the  bloom  of  other  plants  affected  in* 
lilsa  mamierP  This  problem  is  higfhly  suggestive  of  stu49r» 
andoffiBta  a  iair  field  for  experiment. 

In  gensf al.  Hydrangeas  growing  in  a  peaty  soil  flower 
blue,  while  those  in  soil  of  an  opposite  character  prodnoa 
-pink  flowers,  but  there  are  exceptions  in  both  cases,  and  this 
reminds  me  of  your  correspondent,  "  E.  C.  E.,"  at  page  803, 
mentioning  how  well  the  Rhododendron  thrives  in  aome 
of  the  dells,  as  well  as  elevated  positions,  in  Cornwall  and 
Devon.    I  believe  the  same  may  be  stated  to  be  the  case  in 
moat  ef  the  western  counties,  as  far  north  as  Cumberland, 
and  probably  still  furtber  north;  but  every  hill  and  emi- 
nence ia  not  suited  to  the  Rhododendron,  nor  blue  Hydran- 
gea, and  it  is  wonderful  how  the  line  of  demarcation  it 
drawn  in  some  places.    Some  years  ago  I  happened  to  be  at 
Mount  Edgecumbe,  near  Plymouth,  and  Mr.  Fooley*  the 
then  gardener,  pointed  out  the  boundary  line  separating  the 
blue  Hydrangea  from  the  pink  one,  which  was  also  the  line 
of  demarcation,  indicating  where  the  Khododendron  ceased 
to  do  well.  These  boundaries,  though  not  so  marked  as  those 
of  land  and  water,  wore  nevertholoss  very  evident.     The 
most  probable  theory  as  to  the  cause  of  such  variety  in  the 
crust  of  the  earth  is  that  at  some  early  convulsion,  some- 
thing was  thrown  to  the  top  at  one  place,  which  differed  in 
its  chemical  constituents  from  what  was  exposed  at  another, 
though  the  two  might  be  adjoining,  and  that  each  through 
the  many  ages  of  the  world's  history  has  maintained  that 
difference.     Though  iron   in  some  form  may  be   said  to 
exist  to  a  considerable  amount  in  most  of  the  soils  pro- 
ducing the  blue  Hydrangea,  and  though  Rhododendrons 
thrive  best  in  a  soil  in  which  this  element  is  also  found,  yet 
I  am  -not  sure  that  we  have  not  overlooked  some  still  more 
active  agent  as  being  the  cause  in  both  cases.    As  a  proof  that 
iron  alone  will  not  always  change  a  pink  Hydiungea  into  a 
blue  one,  I  may  mention  that  large  quantities  of  that  metal 
have  been  at  times  added  to  the  soil  without  the  desired 
effect.    Neither  has  alum  dissolved  in  the  water  applied  to 
the  plants  been  always  attended  with  success.      On  the 
other  hand,  now  and  then  a  plant  will  produce  blue  flowers 
without  any  apparent  cause,  so  that  we  are  sometimes 
almost  led  to  the  belief  that  caprice  has  something  to  do 
with  the  matter.    It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  is 
not  the  case,  but  our  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  the  change 
Lb  far  from  perfect.     Time  is  always  required,  even  when 
the  elements  necessary  to  effect  the  change  are  present^  and 
a  plant  that  has  been  growing  under  conditions  favourable 
to  the  production  of  pink  flowers,  will  not  produce  blue  in 
the  first  season  that  it  is  removed  to  a  soil  where  blue 
fiowers  are  the  rule.    This  slow  change  is  easily  accounted 
for,  and  need  not  be  commented  on,  as  the  Hydrangea,  like 
most  other  deciduous  shrubs,  sets  its  bloom-buds  in  the 
preceding  autumn,  and  their  expansion  the  following  season 
will  be  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  material  in 
which  they  have  been  formed,  but  in  course  of  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  new  food,  tlie  juices  of  the  plant  become 
ohanged,  and  fiowers  of  another  character  are  prepared. 
This  change  may  possibly  not  be  effected,   even  in  the 
second  year,  as  I  have  witnessed,  but  it  is  sure  to  follow. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  hardiness  of  the  Hydrangea, 
it  is  not  by  any  means  so  generally  giown  as  it  deserves 
to  be,  and  in  some  cases  where  it  has  been  iigudiciously 
planted  out  in  a  damp  situation  its  summer  growth  is  not 
snfiiciontly  ripened  before  winter  sets  in,  and  there  is,  conse- 
quently, no  blossom.  A  low  damp  situation  is  by  no  means 
suitable  to  it :  a  dr}',  sunny,  and  airy  one  is  more  in  accord- 
ance with  its  wants,  and  I  believe  the  largest  plant  I  ever 
saw  of  it  was  in  a  very  exposed  situation  in  Northumberland, 
elevated  considerably  above  the  surrounding  country,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  dry,  the  subsoil  being  the  loose  shatter 
stone  overlying  a  freestone  quarry.  This  plant  flowered 
pink,  as  might  be  expected  from  such  a  soil ;  but  if  it  had 
bean  growing  in  a  valley  not  more  than  a  stone's  throw  from 
its  position,  in  all  probability  it  would  have  produced  bine 
flowers,  if  indeed  it  had  bloomed  at  all,  as  a  black  peat 
morass  of  considerable  depth  formed  the  base  of  this  quany, 
thus  showing  how  soils  of  a  diametrically  opposite  character 
may  be  found  in  juxtaposition.  I  oiu  not  aware  whether 
Hydrangeas  were  ever  tried  on  this  morass,  but  I  have  seen 
plants  growing  on  a  soil  partaking  largely  of  feimginons 
matter,  and  the  flowers  were  genersdly  of  a  very  good  blue 
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ftiyf  laet  summer  a  gentleman  brought  me  some  blooms  of 
H/draiigea  japonica,  a  species  certeinly  inferior  to  the  older 
oii0»  taS,  this  was  permips  a  brighter  blue  than  I  erer 
■emember  with  the  old  one.  The  pbmt  was  growing  <m  a 
^7  sandy  soil  where  the  Bhododendron  and  others  of  its 
kindred  were  quite  at  home. 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  few,  if  any,  plants  show 
moh  a  difference  in  the  character  of  their  flowers  as  the 
Hydrangea  does  when  planted  in  soils  favouring  the  two 
extremes.  Most  plants  to  which  chemical  and  other  sub- 
■taaoeB  are  sometmiee  applied  exhibit  a  difference  in  their 
geottal  health  as  well  as  in  their  foliage,  but  the  Hydrangea 
possesses  as  robust  health  in  the  one  condition  as  in  the 
other ;  at  the  same  time  we  may  be  right  in  assuming  pink 
to  hare  been  the  original  colour.  Its  change  to  blue  seems 
to  be  due  to  some  soluble  substance  contemned  in  the  soil 
sad  taken  up  by  the  plant,  and  carried  through  its  system 
into  the  flower-buds.  There  may  also  be  some  peculiarity  in 
the  plant  fayouring  the  storing  away  of  such  soluble  matter 
as  will  effect  the  change.  Iron  is  the  only  substance  that 
I  ^  hare  en>erimented  with,  and  Ihen  only  with  yarying 
success,  but  alum  or  some  other  salt  may  effect  a  change; 
still  the  light  thrown  on  the  subject  is  far  from  being 
satisfiictory,  and  discussion  may  doubtless  bring  about  a 
better  understanding. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  adverting  to  a  very  common 
disappointment— namely,  that  this  plimt  will  not  produce 
blue  flowers  when  grown  in  a  pot  and  in  peat  soU,  and  water 
inqsregnated,  perhaps,  with  chalk  or  lime  is  supplied  to  it 
ftwk  a  welL  water  of  this  kind  neutralises  the  effects  of  the 
peat^  and  the  flowers  are  pink  instead  of  blue.  I  beUeve 
many  of  the  so-called  fldlures  in  obtaining  blue  flowers  arise 
IGcom  this  and  similar  causes.  I  may  &o  add  that  such 
water  given  to  Heaths  and  kindred  plants  growing  in  peat 
soil  is  at  all  times  hurtful,  as  the  soil  and  the  water  have 
opposite  effects ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Hydrangea  it  is 
^iseless  to  expect  a  good  result  from  a  mixture  of  opposite 
ingredients,  as  the  chemical  properties  wanted  in  a  soil  must 
not  be  neutralised  by  the  water  administered  to  it  possessing 
those  of  an  opposite  character,  as  the  object  sought  after  is 
TSther  an  extreme  than  a  neutral  combination.  Those, 
therefore,  who  expect  to  have  blue  flowers  on  Hydrangeas 
ought  to  be  careful  what  description  of  water  is  supplied  to 
than ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  has  really  more 
to  do  with  the  success  of  the  plants  than  the  soil  they  are 
grown  in,  but  to  make  doubly  sure  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other  ought  to  be  duly  attended  to.— J.  Bobson. 


EAELY  POTATOES. 


I  H1.VX  this  day.  May  20th,  had  my  first  "  taking  up"  of 
young  Potatoes.  In  Ko.  198  I  have  given  an  account  of  my 
method  of  cultivating  my  first  open-air  crop,  I  have  followed 
the  same  plan  this  season  with  this  difference— the  weather 
-was  so  inclement  all  February  that  I  coiQd  not  get  the  bed 
made  till  the  beginning  of  March,  and  I  did  not  plant  till 
the  12th.  Owing  to  our  peculiarly  gratifying  unfrosty 
spring  I  had  but  few  occasions  to  throw  mats  on  tiie  ho<»>s — 
*€.«.,  arches  of  slight  stakes— during  the  whole  month  of 
A^nl,  not  more,  I  think,  than  five  or  six  nights ;  fortunate^ 
I  did  so  on  the  night  of  the  30th,  and  thus  saved  my  flourish- 
ing crop  from  being  cut  down  to  the  ground. 

My  bed  is  70  feet  long  and  6  feet  wide.  I  take  some 
credit  for  a  little  regularity  in  planting ;  for,  knowing  that 
we  always  become  anxious  to  have  new  Potatoes  when  May 
is  well  advanced,  I  provided  for  a  little  waste  in  taking  them 
ap  when  only  half  grown.  I  therefore  planted  my  rows 
10  inches  apiLrt,  and  the  sets  9  inches  apart  in  the  rows, 
6  across,  intending  to  take  up  every  alternate  row  while 
quite  young,  leaving  the  others  to  perfect  their  growth. 
The  plan  has  answered  admirably.  We  have  had,  without 
say  twinges  of  conscience  on  account  of  waste,  young  Pota- 
toes every  day  since  the  20th.  I  planted  only  two  kindff— the 
Sarly  Ten-week  and  the  Boyal  Ashleaf ;  the  former  really 
deserves  its  name,  for  exactly  ten  weeks,  less  one  day,  had 
elapsed  ftom  the  planting  day,  March  12th,  when  they  gave 
from  six  to  seven  to  each  root,  were  as  large  as  pullefs  eggs, 
Mid  quite  delicious.    The  latter  were  not  quite  so  large,  hut 


lent  flavour.  The  00  foet  of  my -bed  planted  with  this  loit 
was,  and  still  is,  a  most  gratiMBg  eight,  not  a  singls  tobtt 
missed  growing,  and  every  bine  is  of  the  sasM  isgakr 
growth,  not  a  blossom  to  be  seen,  and  zemszlcahly  robust 

To  those  who  like  young  Potatoes  I  camiot  htAp  givisg 
some  small  advioe.  They  shoidd  be  cooked  withia  sa  hour 
after  being  taken  up,  aod  if  delioapy  of  flavomr  ii  sdaiiiied 
this  rule  should  not  oedepsrtedfrom  till  the  endof  Ootobec. 
The  tough,  indigestible,  young  Potatoes  sent  to  the  Londos 
markets  from  Cwnwall  and  other  distant  fdaees  sis  diitMte- 
fill  to  those  who  dig  them  from  their  own  gacdens,  sadmote 
indigestible  than  any  other  vegetable.  I  look  at  thsBLvfasB 
taking  my  dinner  in  Lcmdon  in  May  and  Jnne^  sad  avoid 
them,  wishing  at  the  same  time  that  my  friends  oonU 
eigoy  the  delicate  flavour  of  a  freshly-dng  yoong  Pottto^ 

FOBWABDS. 
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Although  in  many  of  the  classes  the  oompetiiion  was 
veiy  limited,  and  others  were  not  filled  at  all,  then  was  a 
very  considerable  aggregation  of  misoeDaaeoos  oljeotB, 
which  served  with  the  others  to  ooonpjr  the  oonservatay  tnd 
part  of  the  two  adjoining  arcades.  TtoB  much  of  the  abid- 
ance of  exhibitors— that  of  visitors  was  likewise  not  lazge, 
and  it  would  appear  as  if  the  oontinuons  round  ci  flowsr 
shows  had  begun  to  tell  prigudioially  bylduniaishiag  their 
interest 

Among  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  Mr.  Fraser,  Let 
Bridge  Bead,  exhibited  by  for  the  fiaest  plant  of  Fhe- 
nocoma  prolifera,  that  has  been  seen  of  late  years,  sad 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  its  bright  crimson  flowers.  la 
the  same  collection  were  the  showy  soariet  Clerodendroa 
Ksempferi,  a  very  good  Stephaaotis,  Statioe  imbricata,  a 
large  Boronia  serrulate,  and  Allawianda  csthartina.  I^romMr. 
Baxendine  came  Hoya  bella,  Bhynoospermom  jasminoides, 
and  a  small  plant  of  the  beautiful  Clerodeadran  Thomsonv 
in  flue  bloom.  In  collections  from  Messrs.  Lee  ci  Hammer- 
smith we  noticed  a  large  bush  of  Erioa  Catsadishii,  Ixora 
coccinea,  fine,  a  noble  example  of  Alocasia  nietBQioa»  Bhopsla 
De  Jonghi,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  ImaatophyUmn  miaiatam, 
in  fine  bloom.  Heaths,  Azaleas,  and  other  floweriaff  jdaats. 

Prizes. — For  twelve :  first,  Mr.  J.  Fraser;  seoond,  Messzi. 
Lee.  For  six:  first,  Mr.  Kemp,  gardener  to  Earl  Perqy, 
Albury  Park.    For  six  (Nurserymen) :  first,  Messrs.  Lee. 

OrdLids  were  likewise  not  numerous,  and  seversl  of  the 
prizes  were  withheld.  Among  them  were  ACrides  JAnHej' 
anum,  roeeum,  andLarpentsB,  some  poor  examples  of  Calsnthe 
veratrifolia,Pha]»nopseB,  indudingXHddemaiiBiaaa^Vaadas, 
Saccolabiums,  a  few  Onddiums,  Brassia  vennieasa»  and 
Ladies'  Slippers.  Cattl^ya  Acklaadi»,  from  Messrs.  Lee,  was 
very  rich  in  colour. 

Prizes — ^For  nine:  seoond,  Mr.  Bobson,  gardener  to  G. 
Cooper,  Esq.  For  nine  (Nurserymen):  firsts  Messrs.  Lee; 
second,  Mr.  Parker.    For  six :  tmrd,  Mr.  Bobson. 

Boses  appeared  to  have  suffered  somewhi^  from  the  sub. 
Mr.  W.  Paul,  and  Mr.  Francis,  of  Hertlbid,  were  the  only 
competitors  in  the  Nurserymen's  dass.  The  fonner  had  a 
channinff  plant  of  Comtesse  de  Barbaatanae  with  about 
forty  of  its  pale  fiesh-ooloured  blooms;  Oaroliae  de  Saasal 
beautiful;  Paul  Perras,  fine;  and  Marquise  de  Fouoanlt» 
pale  yellow.  The  foliage,  moreover,  had  a  healthy  sub* 
stantial  appearance.  From  Mr.  Fraads  eame  Bonvsoir 
d'un  Ami  and  Ch^n^doU,  with  large  blooms ;  Chsrles  Lav- 
son,  Paul  Perras,  La  Beine,  and  others  hi  good  bloom.  Mr* 
Terry,  gardener  to  W.  Ot.  Puller,  Esq.,  Yooagsbnrf ,  slio  ex- 
hibited plants  in  good  bloom ;  and  some  beisatiral  BjbM 
Perpetuals  in  nine-inch  pots  were  shown  hf  MesRS.  Fsnl 
and  Son.  One  of  them.  La  Brillante,  very  dwarf  sad  com- 
pact, had  no  less  than  a  dozen  blooms,  iniidi  did  aot  beUs 
its  name,  being  a  very  bright  carmiae.  Madame  Chazles 
Wood  and  Olivier  Deihomme  were  likewise  very  bcilUaBk 
The  others  were  Anna  Alexieff,  with  six  fiiae  Uoons;  Madsme 
Boll ;  and  Souvenir  de  la  Beine  de  rAag^totsne.  A  fiae 
collection,  upwards  of  forty  in  number,  was  also  diowa  bf 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Sou.  Of  cut  blooms,  Mr.  W.  Flsal  eihiUtM 
no  less  than  ten  boxes;  Messrs.  'Pmal  ft  Son,  eight;  Mtswi 
Lee,  six;  Mr.  Clarke,  Brixton  HiD»  Oe  sama  anmbsri  sad 
several  ca*"«^  from  Mr.  Caal^  CoMMStsr^  Mr.  BaOv,  tad 
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one  from  Mr.  Fountain,  gardener  to  Mias  Wood,  Hanj^er 
Hill.  In  these  itanda  were  beantiftil  examples  of  the  leadms 
varieties.  Among  those  frcnn  Mr.  W.  Paml  were  beaatiftu 
trusses  of  Gloire  de  Dgon  and  Celine  Forestier ;  whilst  Cloth 
4f  GtcAd  from  Mr.  Cant  was  particolarly  worthy  of  remark. 

Prises— For  twelre:  first,  Mr.  Franois;  seoond,  Mr.  W. 
PaoL  For  six :  first,  Mr.  Teiry.  For  six  in  nine-inch  pots : 
£r8t,  Messrs.  Paul  A  Son ;  second,  Mr.  Frands.  For  eat 
l>looms  (miscellaneous) :  first,  Mr.  W.  Paul ;  second,  Messrs. 
Paul  A  Son ;  third.  Mr.  G.  Clarke. 

In  Pelargonioms,  again,  there  was  but  little  competition, 
and  one  collection  ought  never  to  have  been  stag^,  being 
almost  destitute  of  bloom.  Plants  in  excellent  bloom  from 
Mr.  Fraser  were  the  only  ones  shown  in  the  Nurserymen's 
class.  They  Cimsisted  of  Fairest  of  the  Fair,  James  Lodge, 
Prince  of  Prussia.  Lord  Clyde  always  very  showy,  LilUe, 
Mira»  Lightning.  Bracelet,  Mer  Polaire,  Leander,  Angelina, 
Douglas,  and  Lizard.  In  the  Amateurs'  class  the  best 
•exhibition  came  from  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  F.  G.  Wilkins, 
Esq.,  Leyton,  the  varieties  shown  being  the  same  as  at  the 
JShow  on  the  previous  Saturday.  In  Fancies,  Delicatum, 
Miss  in  Her  Teens,  Undine,  Cloth  of  Silver,  Koi  des  Fan- 
taisies,  and  Hebe,  from  Mr.  Fraser,  were  very  good. 

Prizes — For  twelve:  first,  Mr.  Fraser.  For  nine:  first, 
Mr.  Ward ;  third,  Mr.  Marlow,  gardener  to  J.  Wigan,  Esq. 
For  six  Fancies :  first,  Mr.  Fraser;  third,  Mr.  Marlow. 

Of  new  and  rare  plants  there  was  a  very  large  assemblage, 
principally  contributed  by  Mr.  Veitch  and  Mr.  Bull,  and 
forming  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  exhibition. 
Most  of  them,  however,  have  been  slready  described  in  our 
columns.  Mr.  Veitch  had  first-class  certificates  for  a  pretty 
Pleroma,  Bertolonias  pubescens  and  guttata,  both  veiy 
pretty;  Maranta  Veitchii,  Goodyera  Veitchii,  one  of  Mr. 
Dominy's  hybrids  between  Goodyera  discolor  and  Anscto- 
chilus ;  Gymnogramma  fiexuosa  from  Ecuador,  with  very  ele- 
gant finely-divided  fronds,  and  of  a  climbing  habit ;  a  Peru- 
vian Begonia,  with  rich  velvety  leaves,  veined  with  white ; 
Philodendron  species  with  large,  deep  green,  velvety  leaves 
veined  with  white,  Adiantum  colpodes,  Maranta  species  with 
the  foliage  spotted  black  at  regular  distances  from  the  mid- 
rib, a  red-veined  Gymnostachyum.  and  Anthurium  cordifo- 
lium.  Peperomia  maculosa  and  Dracaena  nigra,  the  latter  with 
very  dark  foliage,  were  each  awarded  a  second-class  certifi- 
cate, and  Peperomia  acuminata  a  third.  From  Mr.  Bull 
oame  a  nuix\erous  collection  of  the  Aucubas  sent  home  by 
Dr.  Yon  Siebold  differing  in  the  size  and  marking  of  the 
leaves,  as  well  as  in  the  sex  of  the  plant.  The  green-leaved 
was  also  shown  in  frvdt,  Many  of  the  varieties  were  vexy 
fine,  and  to  nearly  all  of  them  first-class  certificates  were 
Awarded.  As  they  all  rejoice  in  veiy  long  names  we  shall 
refer  the  reader  who  may  be  curious  about  them  to  pp.  210, 
265  of  this  JoumaL  Other  novelties  from  Mr.  Bull  consisted 
of  Athyrium  f.  f.  Vemonise,  Cupania  undulata,  Costus  se- 
brinus,  Pandanus  Blsncoi,  Bhodeas  with  silvery  striped 
leaves,  Sphserog^yne  cinnamomea,  Maranta  Van  den  Heckei, 
Bertolonia  margaritacea,  Woodsia  polystichoides  Veitchiana ; 
the  variegated  Podocarpus,  Privet,  Sedum,  Aubrietia>  and 
Viburnum ;  Ficus  Porteana,  Peperomia  arifolia,  Calonyction 
sanguineum,  Anthurium  cordifolium,  and  others,  for  the 
siumeroQs  certificates  awarded  to  which  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  prize  list.  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  had  first-dass 
certificates  for  an  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium,  called  peltatum 
elegans,  with  good  trusses  of  rosy  lilac  flowers,  for  Centaurea 
xagusina  compacta,  for  the  variegated-leaved  Cheiranthus 
Maxshalli,  and  for  a  "Bichardia  with  leaves  spotted  with 
white.  Hydrangea  ji^>onica  rosea  with  ray  flowers  white 
and  rose-coloured,  had  one  of  the  second  dass.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, Ipswich,  sent  Primula  Parryi,  a  native  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  having  pretty  rosy  purple  flowers  about  an  inch 
across;  and  Pentstemon  grandifioms,  also  frt>m  North 
America,  having  lilac  fiowers  much  larger  than  in  the  better 
known  species.  To  both  of  these  first-dass  certificates 
were  awfurded;  as,  also,  to  Mr.  Salter,  of  Hammersmith, 
for  a  variegated  Sedum  Tdephium,  in  which  the  leaves  were 
yellow  edged  with  green.  The  variegated  Polygonum  fill* 
forme,  also  from  Mr.  Salter,  received  a  seoond-ckss  certifi- 
oate.  An  Abies  having  the  character  of  A.  Douglasii,  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Dickson  A  Tumbnll,  of  Perth ;  and  seed* 
ling  Pelargoniums  by  Mr.  Fraser. 

Other  ol^jects  consisted  dT  Palm^,    eoonomic    pUmti, 


Petnnias,  sonata  and  other  Pelarffonioms,  from  Mr.  BnU ; 
Pansies from  Mr.  Hoqper,  Bath,  anoMr.  Waymonlii ;  Iftsoniea 
from  Messrs.  Fwal  &  Son;  Cacti  from  Mr.  Hmn;  Begmdas 
from  Mr.  Marlow;  an  interesting  coQeotion  of  variegated 
plants  from  Mr.  Salter;  Dahliaa  and  Soaea  bsantiftiny 
executed  in  rioe  pH>er  hy  Mrs.  Stoddart ;  and  plaat-eases, 
window-boxes,  ana  ornamental  garden  pottury  from  Messrs. 
Barr  A  Su^en,  and  Hooper  A  (%. 

The  exhibition  of  froit  was  veiy  limited.  Hr,  Boffett, 
gardener  to  Lord  Palmerston,  had  a  first  prise  for  a  noble 
Providence  Pine*  and  Mr.  Standish  was  second.  The  best 
black  Grapes  were  Black  Hamburgn,  large  and  well  ooloored, 
from  Mr.  Osborne,  Finchl^;  Champion  Hamban^h,  with 
immense  berries,  from  Mr.  M.  Hendenon,  Cole  Orton  Hall, 
was  second ;  and  Mr.  Sage,  gardener  to  Earl  Brownlow,  and 
Mr.  Allen,  gudener  to  E.  Hopwood,  Esq.,  Manchester,  were 
third.  In  White  Gn^Ms  Mr.  Sage  was  first  with  very  good 
Muscats,  Mr.  Horwood  second,  and  Mr.  Tansley  third,  with 
Canon  HaU.  Peaches  diiefiy  consisted  of  Boyal  George  and 
Vidette  H&tive.  With  the  first-named  kind  Mr.  HiU,  gar- 
dener to  B.  Hanbuiy,  Esq.,  Poles,  was  first;  Mr.  iilen 
second ;  and  an  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Allen  for 
three  dishes  of  Violette  Hitive.  In  Nectarines  Violette 
HAtive,  highly  coloured,  from  Mr.  Allen,  Manchester,  was 
first ;  and  Ehruge  from  Mr.  Allen,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Glegg, 
Esq.,  second.  Mr.  Wmi  was  first  in  Cherries  with  an 
excellent  dish  of  Msy  Duke ;  Mr.  Buffett  second  with  Bdle 
d'Orleans.  In  Strawberries  Mr.  HiU  was  also  first  with  a 
good  dish  of  President.  J.  Wrench,  Esq.,  exhibited  Myatf  s 
Pme  Apple,  a  variety  supposed  to  be  lost;  and  Heck- 
field  Seedling,  a  pale  red  variety,  with  the  seeds  vecy 
prominent,  came  from  Mr.  Dwemhouse.  The  only  dish 
of  Figs  was  one  of  tiie  Castle  Kennedy,  of  which  a  re- 
presentation is  ffiven  in  another  page,  from  Mr.  Fowler. 
Of  Melons,  the  best  Green-fleshed  were  King^,  from  Mr. 
Hill,  first;  and  Wills's  Green  Gem,  from  Mr.  Wills,  Oulton 
Park,  second.  Scarlet  Gem,  from  the  same,  and  Mr.  Gordon, 
Hampton  Wick,  was  first  and  second.  In  misoellaneoas 
fruit  Mr.  Standish  was  first  with  Cherries  in  pots,  loaded 
with  fruit;  Mr.  Wills  second  with  a  fine  basket  of  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  weighing  21  lbs. ;  Mr.  Horwood  third 
with  a  basket  of  Muscats  ;  and  an  extra  prize  was  given  to 
Mr.  M.  Henderson  for  Bed  Frontignan.  Mr.  Dwerrihoose 
exhibited,  not  for  competition,  several  fruits  of  Heckfield 
Hybrid  Mdon,  a  green-fleshed  sort,  of  good  size  and  ap- 
pearance ;  and  Mr.  Hill  a  brace  of  his  Cucumber  mentioned 
at  page  878. 

THE  UNITED  HOBTICULTUEAL^  SOCIETY. 

A  FLOWSE  show  within  a  short  half  mile  of  the  Bank  is  a 
novelty  indeed ;  but  suc^  an  one  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the 
6th  inst.,  in  the  garden  of  Finsbury  Circus,  the  first  held 
there,  and  probably  the  last  for  some  time,  as  the  Circns  is 
doomed  to  be  invaded  by  the  Metropolitan  Eailway. 

The  exhibition  was  opened  in  the  forenoon  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress,  and  in  the  after  part  of  the  day 
there  was  a  good  attendance  of  visitors.  The  objects  ex- 
hibited were  rather  numerous,  and  comprised  some  very 
good  specimens  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  and  Orchids. 
Along  the  centre  of  the  principal  tent  were  placed  three  fine 
specimens  of  Dracssna  indivisa,  each  about  10  feet  high, 
contributed  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  who  also  ex* 
hibited  remarkably  fine  plants  of  the  Bird's  Nest  Neottop- 
teris  vulgaris,  Gldchenia  dicarpa,  Bhyncospermum  jas- 
minoides,  Statice  profusa,  variegated  Yuccas,  Cordyline 
indivisa,  Sphaerogyne  latifoUa,  with  large  and  beautiful  leaves, 
and  various  ot^r  fine-fdiaged  phmts,  including  two  of 
Dracssna  lineata,  probably  the  largest  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Williams  likewise  exhibited  a  fine  plant  of  Brassia  verrucosa, 
Cypripediums,  Onddiums,  Aerides,  and  other  Orchids,  as 
well  as  new  plants.  The  latter  consiBted  of  Todea  superba, 
Gynmogramma  Parsonii,  Promensa  dtiina,  Peperomia  ari- 
foiia,  and  Eranthemum  sanguinolentnm,  having  the  leaves 
veined  with  red. 

Orchids  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wilson,  gardener  to  W. 
Marshal],  Esq.,  Enfidd;  Mr.  Baker,  gardener  to  A.  Bassett, 
Esq. ;  and  Mr.  Penny,  gardener  to  H.  (Hbbs,  Esq.,  Begenf  s 
Pa» ;  and,  intermixed  with  Ferns  and  a  few  small  fine- 
foliagiid  plants,  they  occupied  a  small  tent  by  themsdves. 
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Among  them  were  a  good  spedmen  of  Odontoglomom 
aflmmn,  aevenl  good  ASrides  and  Saccolabiams,  Phal89iio|>n8 
grandiflora,  in  fine  bloom,  the  South  American  Cypripediiim 
oandatom,  with  three  blooms,  and  several  of  the  tail-lees 
membera  of  the  same  family,  Cattleyas  and  LcBlias,  the  new 
Phalvnopais  Laddemanniana»  Tric^opilia  soavis  in  good 
bloom,  &o. 

Soees  were  represented  by  plants  in  pots  from  Messrs. 
Ftkul  &  Son,  and  oat  blooms  from  the  same,  Mr.  Turner, 
Slough,  A.  Smee,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Howard,  gardener  to 
J.  Brand,  Esq.,  Balham. 

Of  Pelargoniums,  both  show  and  Fancy  kinds,  in  ex- 
cellent bloom,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge 
Boad ;  and  firom  M^.  Turner  came  a  collection  of  the  new 
kinds  sent  out  by  him ;  one  of  them,  Maxy  Hoyle,  an  orange 
rose  with  a  white  eye,  and  small  dark  maroon  blotch  sur- 
rounded by  orange,  was  very  pretty;  John  Hoyle,  too,  is 
a  large  and  striking  flower.  Mr.  Turner  likewise  showed 
Tiiliiinn  auHbtum,  and  pot  plants  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  Straw- 
berry. There  were  besides  several  exhibitions  of  Zonale  and 
variegated  Geraniums,  from  Mr.  Hally,  Blackheath,  Mr. 
HolUmd,  Isleworth,  and  others. 

Of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  a  good  bank  was  made  up 
by  the  collections  of  Messrs.  Peed,  Bhodes,  Baker,  Howard, 
and  Wheeler,  of  Stamford  Hill,  and  Regent's  Park.  Among 
them  we  noticed  a  plant  of  the  new  Clerodendron  Thomsonee 
Balfourii  in  fine  bloom,  several  fine  Heaths,  good  Azaleas, 
Ixora  coccinea,  Aphelexes,  Dicksonias  and  other  Ferns, 
Draceenas  and  Marantas,  Pleroma  elegans,  andDracophyllum 
gracile  in  good  bloom. 

Other  objects  consisted  of  numerous  Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias,  and  Hydrangeas,  from  Mr.  Hayes,  Edmonton; 
Ferns  from  Mr.  Holland ;  cut  blooms  of  Orchids  from  Mr. 
Bullen;  Calceolarias  from  Mr.  Crute  and  Mr.  Forsyth; 
Pansies  from  Mr.  Porter ;  seedling  Gteraniums,  a  variegated 
Aohyranthes,  and  Anractochils  from  Mr.  Aldred;  Japanese 
Auoubas,  and  Hymenophyllum  tunbridgense,  from  Mr. 
Wilson ;  and  plant  cases,  vases,  &c.,  from  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Suffden,  and  Hooper  &  Co.,  the  latter  also  showing  Ixias 
and  Sparaxis. 

Fruit  was  represented  by  sound,  well-kept  Dumelow's 
Seedling,  Rymer,  and  other  Apples,  and  a  well-grown  Melon 
from  Mr.  B.  P.  Glendinning,  of  Chiswick.  There  were  also 
two  or  three  Pines,  and  some  Cherries. 


to  mend  matters.  Some  tubs  stand  on  a  atone  didf ;  iH 
torn  yellow  in  tiiem.*- J.  Hackxvzis,  M.D. 

[We  do  not  think  your  Strawberry  plants  will  ever  do  u^ 
good;  they  are  evidently  some  wOTthless  sort  tiiat  mi 
become  mixed  with  yonr  British  Qoeens.  The  beet  thin^ 
you  can  do  will  be  to  dig  them  up  at  once^  trench  the  gnmia 
2  feet  6  inches  deep,  if  jrour  soil  is  good,  and  then  mark  oat 
fresh  beds.  Put  3  or  4  mohes  of  good  manure  in  tiie  bottom 
of  every  trench,  and  as  soon  as  you  can  obtain  mmiflts 
from  some  sort  that  yon  are  sure  is  true,  plant  ttwm  oo  the 
beds,  and  if  they  are  kept  well  watered  until  they  are  esta- 
blished in  their  new  quarters  they  ought  to  prodnoe  a  ifaie 
crop  next  year.  By  putting  the  manure  in  the  botton 
of  the  trenches  the  roots  are  encouraged  to  go  down  sfter 
it;  and  afterwards,  however  dry  the  season,  it  will  hsve 
little  or  no  effect  on  the  plants.  These  Bhonld  be  well 
mulched  with  partially  decomposed  leaves  or  manure  in  tke 
autumn,  to  protect  the  hearte  of  the  plants  from  frost. 
Tour  gardener's  idea  is  evidently  wrong. 

We  think  the  soil  is  too  rich  for  the  Melons,  snd  that  the 
temperature  has  not  suited  them.  Subjecting  them  to  a  hjgii 
temperature  one  day,  and  to  a  low  one  the  next,  would  have 
just  this  effect  on  them ;  or  if  they  have  been  sllowed  to 
become  dry  at  the  roots  it  would  cause  them  to  turn  yeOov. 
The  atmosphere  should  be  rather  dry  just  at  the  time  they 
are  coming  into  flower.] 


PROPAGATING  FROM  BARREX  STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS. 

YOUNG  MELONS   TUKKINO  YELLOW. 

Two  years  ago  I  forced  some  British  Queen  Strawberries 
in  a  vinery,  and  as  several  plants  were  blind,  but  grew 
splendidly,  I  had  a  clayed  bed  made  for  them  in  my  garden, 
where  they  have  remained  till  now.  Not  one  flower  has 
ever  appeared  on  them  or  their  runners. 

Last  year  I  hod  a  number  of  runners,  layered  into  sunken 
flower-pots,  in  a  bed  of  Keens'  Seedling,  to  form  a  new  planta- 
tion elsewhere,  expecting,  as  they  formed  strong  plants 
before  winter,  to  have  a  good  show  of  fruit  on  them  this 
summer.  In  the  old  bed  were  many  barren  plants,  and  as 
my  gardener  knew  nothinp^  of  the  danger  of  propagating 
from  such,  and  as  most  plants  in  my  young  bed  show  only 
leaves,  I  think  it  probable  that  ho  found  runners  most 
plentiful  about  the  barren  old  plants,  and  that  my  new  bed 
is  consequently  to  be  mostly  bairen  also.  He  grudges 
throwing  away  such  very  fine  strong  plants,  and  thinks  they 
will  fruit  next  year.  Do  you  think  he  is  right  or  not?  I 
believe  they  would  have  all  fruited  this  year  had  they  not 
been  naturally  barren. 

My  Melon  plants  in  tubs,  in  a  piped  pit,  are  as  strong  and 

healthy  as  ever  man  grew,  but  I  am  troubled  by  the  young 

fruit  turning  yellow  before  they  even  blossom,  and  falling 

oflf.    Very  few  set,  though  every  bloom  opening  is  corefully 

fertilised.    One  Achapesnoiricher  has  only  one  fruit  of  about 

3  inches  in  diameter,  and  one  of  2  inches ;  every  other  has 

refused  to  blossom.    The  plant  grows  amazingly.    A  Mal- 

/em  Hall  has  plenty  of  about  3  inches  in  diameter,  but  now 

wery  female  turns  yellow  before  it  is  the  size  of  a  chick 

.>ea ;  and  b''  ''^  other  sorts.    My  tubs  stand  in  cncoa  fibre,  on 


**'*'■'     )ff'*'*i        our''*"*^'  ' 
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SIB  JOSEPH  PAXTON. 

With  deep  and  sincere  regret  we  have  to  oonranmioste 
to  our  readers  the  death  of  this  veiy  aUe  and  excell«t 
man.    We  can  add  little  to  what  we  reeordad  conesROV 
him  more  than  ten  years  since,  for  we  then  eommended 
him,  not  merely  because  he  was  the  mort  sncoesBfoI  among 
the  men  of  genius  devoting  themselves  to  the  practice  of 
g^ardening,  but  because  he  was  the  best  enmple  we  could 
uphold   for  imitation  to  the  rising  generation  of  yoang 
gardeners.    We  are  often  asked  by  them,  "Whst  acquire- 
ments should  we  strive  for  besides  a  knowledge  of  the  cul- 
ture of  plants?"  and  we  know  of  no  better  reply  that  we 
could  give  than— Attain  the  same  acquirements  as  those 
which  were  possessed  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.   He  was  a  good 
botanist,  a  good  draftsman,  and  an  excellent  ^engineer,  tat 
he  had  two  spirits  mighty  in  promoting  progress,  presiding 
ovcT  these— the  spirit  of  kindliness,  and  the  spirit  of  par- 
severance.    Every  one  who  associated  with  him  at  once  felt 
that  genial  courtesy  and  frankness  whidh  were  to  be  ex- 
pected  from  such  an  open  brow;  and  the  late  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  who  so  long  aided  and  benefited  bj  his  effora, 
may  be  accepted  as  the  most  competent  of  witnesses  to  ms 
perseverance,  and  bora  this  testimony, — "I  never  knew  Mr. 
Paxton  resolve  to  undertake  what  he  didnot  folly  accomplish. 

Sir  Joseph  Parton's  entire  career  sustains  that  characteris- 
tic opinion.  He  was  the  son  of  a  small  fkrmer,  and  bom 
in  1801,  at  Milton  Bryant,  near  Wobum,  in  Bedfordshire. 
We  accept  this  date  because  it  is  that  which  he  wrote  when 
engaged  at  the  Chiswick  Garden.* 

The  brothct-  under  whom  Sir  Joseph  received  his  mdi- 
mentary  instruction  in  horticulture,  was  Mr.  John  Paxtoa, 
successively  gardener,  we  believe,  to  Sir  G.  P.  Turner  sad 
Earl  Hardwicke.    This  gentleman  recommended  the  young 

gardener  to  Abel  Smith,  Esq.,  and  through  the  lattec's  iB- 
uence  be  was  placed  in  the  gardens  of  the  Hortienltipal 
Society  at  Chiswick.  Owing  to  some  misunderstanding 
with  some  of  the  authorities  of  the  Hortionltnral  Society, 
Sir  Joseph  was  about  leaving  tiieir  service  and  proceeding 
to  America ;  but  whilst  this  intention  was  jus*  on  the  i^t 
of  being  carried  out,  it  is  said  that  he  there  first  obtaiaed 
[  the  notice  of  the  Society's  President,  the  Duke  of^  Devon- 
shire, whilst  holding  a  glowing  dnder  for  bis  Gnoe's  cigv. 
When  Mr.  Paxton  thus  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Doke  of 
Devonshire,  he  was  foreman  in  the  Arboretnm  department  at 
Chiswick.  This  was  in  1825,  and  the  year  following  he  became 
the  Duke's  head  gardener  and  forester  at  Cbataworth.  Here 
was  an  arena  just  suited  to  his  pow«ra»  and  geniua— not 
only  was  the  space,  as  he  said,  "unlimited,"  bat  so  wm» 

•  He  i«  named  in  the  Report  of  the  BortlraRoral  SodMf .  ■•  ©"^JJ 
many  where,  who  Mt "  an  excellent  t:um^lt9,*^{Tram§aKtim^  Nmmttrith 
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tho  IVinds  at  his  command  for  its  adornment.    WritinsT  to 
Mr.  Loudon  in  1835,  he  says  :— 

"  Previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  arboretum,  the 
whole  space  which  it  occupies  was  covered  with  timber 
trees :  these  we  have  cleared  away,  so  as  to  suit  each  genus 
with  lijjht,  shelter,  or  shade,  as  it  might  require.  The 
situation,  though  so  much  elevated,  is  yet,  by  the  existing 
trees,  so  well  sheltered,  that,  with  this  aid,  our  deep  trench- 
ing, and  the  supply  when  necessary,  of  peat  or  sandy  soil, 
the  plants,  in  a  few  years  will  have  made  immense  progprets. 
There  are  about  1670  species  and  varieties  already  planted ; 
and  these  wiU  be  increased,  in  a  year  or  two,  to  about  2000. 
The  whole  length  of  the  walk  occupied  with  the  arboretum 
is  nearly  a  mile.  The  various  bends  in  the  walk  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  unevonness  of  the  ground,  and  its 
steepness  in  many  places.  The  plants  of  those  orders,  the 
ligneous  species  of  which  do  not  grow  large,  such  as  Oruci- 
ferrp,  Cistinee,  &c.,  are  planted  near  to  the  walk,  and  occupy 
both  sides  of  it ;  and  tho  larger  ones,  although  planted 
similarly  along  both  sides  of  the  walk,  are  made  to  extend 
beyond  the  others  to  a  considerable  distssice  from  it,  as  the 
bare  inspection  of  the  plan  will  show.  The  whole  are  planted 
at  such  *di8tanct?s  from  each  other  as  their  habits  of  growth 
require.  Should  2000  more  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  than 
can  at  present  be  purchased  in  the  nurseries  he  introduced, 
there  id  plenty  of  space  on  each  side  of  the  walk  to  plant 
them.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  say  exactly  how  much 
ground  the  plants  at  present  occupy,  as  we  have  not  mea- 
sured it ;  but  I  think  the  seventy-five  grovpa  cover  about 
forty  acres. 

"  It  is  a  great  feature  in  this  business,  that  the  ground, 
the  plants,  tho  formation  of  the  walk,  the  Uranr,  &c.,  bav^aot 
cost  His  Grace  sixpence ;  the  plants  having  b«en  purchased, 
tho  ground  prepared,  and  the  trees  pLtnted»  mad  all  other 
oxpenses  paid,  with  th«  produce  of  the  tnm  eat  down  to 
iiiuke  room  for  the  walk  and  the  groups.  Thk  yom  should, 
in  some  degree,  point  oat  to  gentlemen  who  wish  to  intro- 
duce such  an  important  feature  as  an  arboretum  in  their 
Country  seats.  At  nine  places  out  of  ten,  throughoat  the 
country,  an  arboretum  might  be  accomplished  on  this  plan; 
and  I  scarcely  know  a  coantry  seat  where  half  the  trees 
rounvl  the  house  do  not  reiiuire  cutting  down. 

*'  In  reoomm«nding  arboretums  to  those  who  have  got  bat 
:i  limited  extent  of  ground,  you  should  advise  them  not  to 
plunt  varietieH.  We  intend  doing  so,  because  our  space  is 
unlimited  :  but,  if  this  practice  were  to  become  general, 
the  nurserymen  woald  fnrnieh  us  with  catalogues  of  20,000 
species  fliiid  varieties,  which  would  put  a  damp  to  arbo- 
retums nt  once,  from  the  impossibility  both  of  purchasing 
tho  plants,  and  of  finding  room  for  them :  and  besides,  in  a 
few  years,  the  species  and  voristies  would  bo  so  confbnnded, 
tliat  they  would,  in  many  cases,  not  be  distinguishable  from 
each  or  her.  I  shall  keep  a  young  man  constantly  examining 
the  trees  and  shrubs  in  oar  arboretum,  till  I  have  removed 
everything  from  it  that  is  not  perfectly  distinct,  and  rendered 
it  in  every  respect  as  periect  as  it  can  bo  made." 

The  next  gi'eat  works  he  was  employe<l  upon  were  the 
Waterworks,  the  Emperor  Foomtoin  of  which  tosses  its 
wator.4  to  the  astonishing  height  of  267  feet.  This,  and  aQ 
his  dub'itMiucnt  conceptions  are  among  "the  most  surprisiag 
in  thi?  world." 

In  IMKi.  l.e  completed  the  conservatory  at  Ghatsworth, 
then  the  largest  ever  coastrncted.  It  requnred  forty  miles 
in  l('n;^^tli  of  sash-bars,  and  to  meet  this  enormous  demand 
he  invented  a  machine  for  catting  them,  which,  to  use  his 
own  woi'U,  ** performed  the  hsboar  of  twenty  men  tor  one 
year,  au-l  consequently  saved  in  money  JB1200." 

As  a  literary  man  he  has  appeared  before  the  public  ad- 
vantaijccaaly.  as  the  Editor  of  "Tho  ^lagviine  of  Botany," 
boirun  in  ls:):{.  Itnt  now  no  longer  published  ;  as  the  author, 
in  is;}'.),  ot'  a  little  volume,  "On  the  Culture  of  the  Dahlia;" 
as  compiler  of  "Gardening  for  Cottagers,"  and  the  "  Botani- 
cal Dictv^nary."  the  first  of  which  was  published  about  the 
year  1>S4'.»,  and  tho  other  about  nine  years  previously. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  tho  moat  brilliant  period  of  his 
life — tho  coudtruction  of  the  Jirst  Crystal  ralaoe.  Of  its 
orii^in  in  iSoO,  we  must  republish  the  desiijner's  own  account. 

**  When  the  six  eminent  architects  and  engineers  were 
3elected  as  a  committee  to  choose  a  design,  Mr.  Paxton  says 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  offering  one,  for  he  took    for 


granted  that  something  worthy  of  the  occasion  and  of  the 
nation  would  be  selected  \^  them.  When  the  time  ap- 
proached for  the  prodnction  of  plans  there  was  a  discussion 
in  the  newspapers  as  to  the  aesign  best  adapted,  and  he 
must  say  that  the  first  sketch  he  saw  in  a  number  of  the 
Builder,  did  not  inspire  him  with  any  exalted  notions,  or 
raise  any  very  splendid  expectations  of  the  result.  It  was 
HOC  until  one  morning  when  he  was  present  with  his  friend, 
Kr.  EXtis,  at  an  early  sitting  of  the  House  of  Commons,  thalb 
the  idea  of  sending  in  a  design  occurred  to  him.  A  conver- 
sation took  place  between  them  with  reference  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  House  of  Commons,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  (Mr.  Paxton)  observed  that  he  was  afraid  they 
would  also  commit  a  gp^at  blunder  in  the  building  for  the 
Industrial  Elhilntion  ;  adding  that  he  had  a  notion  in  his 
head,  and  that  if  he  (Mr.  Ellis)  would  accompany  him  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  he  would  ascertain  whether  it  was  too 
late  to  sand  in  a  design.  He  asked  the  executive  committee 
whsther  they  weta  so  far  committed  to  the  plans  as  to  be 
precluded  from  receiving  another.  The  reply  was,  '  Certainly 
not ;  the  specifications  will  be  out  in  a  fortnight,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  a  clause  should  not  be  introduced  allowing 
of  the  reception  of  ac other  design.'  He  said,  'Well,  if  you 
will  introdnoe  such  a  clause  I  wUl  go  home,  and  in  nine  days 
hence  I  will  bring  you  my  plans  all  complete.'  No  doubt 
the  executive  thought  him  a  very  conceited  fellow,  and  that 
what  ha  said  was  nearer  akin  to  romance  than  to  common 
sensa.  Well,  this  was  on  Friday,  the  llth  of  June.  From 
London  he  went  to  the  Menai  Straits,  to  see  the  third  tube 
of  the  Bkftaama  Bridge  placed,  and  on  his  return  to  Derby 
he  hod  to  attend  to  some  business  at  the  board-room,  during 
o^ieh^  howovor,  Ui  whole  mind  was  devoted  to  his  project ; 
sad  whilst  ths  Easiness  proceeded  he  sketched  his  desion  on 
a  large  piece  of  blottiag-paper.  He  was  sorry  he  had  not 
the  original  wjkb  hhn,  bnt  the  fact  was,  Mrs.  Paxtoa  had 
taken  possessioo.  of  it,  and  if  they  were  at  all  anxioos  to  sec 
it.  the  only  possiMs  way  of  gratifying  their  desires  wis  by 
sending  for  her  to  tho  meeting.  Having  sketched  his  design 
on  blotting  paper,  he  sat  ap  all  night  until  he  had  worked 
it  out  to  his  own  satisfSeuitioa ;  and  by  the  aid  of  his  friend, 
Mr.  Barlow,  en  the  I5th,  he  was  enabled  to  complete  the 
whole  of  the  plans  by  tho  Saturday  foUowing,  on  whieh  day 
he  left  Sowsley  for  Londoa.  On  arriving  at  th«  Derby 
station  he  met  Mr.  S.  Stephooson,  a  mevber  of  the  baiUing 
comoiittee,  who  was  also  on  his  way  to  the  metropolis.  Mr. 
Stephenson  minntely  examined  tlie  plans,  and  became 
thoroughly  engrosstd  with  them,  until  at  lesgth  hoeidaimed 
that  the  design  was  just  the  thing,  and  he  only  wiehtd  it 
had  been  submitted  to  the  committee  in  time.  Mr.  Stephen- 
soB»  however,  Isid  tho  plans  before  the  committee,  and  at 
ftrst  tho  idea  was  rather  pooh-poohed ;  bnt  his  plans  gradu- 
ally grew  in  fovoor,  and  by  publishing  the  design  in  the 
nht§trated  Ifewa^  and  showing  the  advantage  of  such  an 
erection  over  one  composed  of  fifteen  millions  of  bricks  and 
other  materials,  whdeh  would  have  to  be  removed  at  a  great 
loss»  the  committee  did  in  the  end  reject  the  abortion  of  a 
child  of  their  own,  and  unanimously  recommendod  his 
bantling.'' 

We  have  bnt  little  more  to  add,  for  having  achieved  one, 
the  eoBstmction  of  the  second  Cryshil  Palace  was  com- 
paratively easy.  He  was  justly  honoured  with  knighthood 
in  1851,  and  the  words  accompanying  the  Queen's  smiling 
greeting  in  1854,  might  have  been  thodc  used  by  another 
monarch  to  another  man  of  many  victories — "  If  you  go  on 
at  this  rate  we  shall  have  to  invent  marks  of  distinction  for 
you." 

While  the  Sydenham  Crystal  Palace  was  still  in  progress 
the  nation  had  drifted  into  th«  Crimean  war,  and  an  army 
was  transported  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  but  without 
any  of  those  means  of  transport  an()  e<]uipment  which  have 
been  properly  called  the  legs  of  an  army.  When  the  defi- 
ciencies of  our  position  were  read  in  the  ghastly  tales  of 
famine  and  pe8tilence  that  assailed  our  troops,  the  fertile 
genius  of  Sir  Joseph  P.ixton,  was  called  into  play  once  more. 
The  nav\'ie3  that  were  employed  in  the  erection  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  were  a  band  of  stout,  active,  hardy  fellows,  not  devoid 
of  a  certain  roui;h  discipline,  and  whose  courai^o  had  more 
than  once  been  proved  during  the  erection  of  the  building, 
by  confrontins;  terrors  as  real  as  any  they  were  likely  to 
meet  with  while  joining  an  army  in  the  field.     He  suggested 
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3oT«nimeBt  ttat  A  bodj  to  ba  iMlled  the  Army  Worki 
ghoold  Iw  fomwd  ont  of  these  itklirart  uma  of  toil  j 
e  «tiggettioii  ma  at  onoe  adopted  at  the  War  Ofltoe. 
le  to  titem  to  taj  that  the  Buperior  eoadition  of  our 
t  the  oloae  of  the  wax  was  in  a  great  measnre  doe  to 
iatance  rendered  by  the  body  raised  on  the  Bu^ettion 
am  among  the  labonrera   employed  t^.  Sir  Joaeph 

164  a  Mat  fMCorenttr  had  become  vacant.  Bir  Joaeph 
en  in  the  height  of  hia  fame,  and  it  was  almost  a 
of  comae  tiat  a  man  in  bia  position  ahonld  enter  the 
of  ComoKms.  He  offered  hunaelf  to  the  electoia  on 
e  liberal  prindplea,  and  waa  elected.  He  hag  held 
t  midUtnrbed.  bat  oontinned  ill-health  induced  bim  to 
hia  oouatituenta  that  at  tba  next  election  he  slionld 
neat  the  renewal  of  their  Bo&ages. 
emained  at  hia  residence  of  Bookhilla,  neit  the  Cryatal 
.  bat  though  hie  declining  atrengtb  had  for  a  long 
lapirsd  seriaus  alarm  among  hie  frieads.  latterly  it 
mewhat  improved.  On  Uia  oceaaion  of  the  recent 
abow  be  entered  the  Cryatal  Palace  for  the  la^t  time, 
f<we  the  public  wars  admitted  endeavoured,  aa  «aa 


.    _.     .  ,  iraa  not  able 

to  aocompliflli  a  Jonmey  round  all  Uie  etaoda.  During  the 
paat  veek  or  two  bis  itate  beoama  gradually  more  pre- 
carione,  and  at  eight  o'clock  of  tba  soming  of  the  Stb  inst., 
be  aipired. 

Sir  Joseph  followed  the  profeaaion  of  an  architect  and  civil 
engineer  from  the  time  when  he  ooDstmoted  the  great  glaaa 
building  in  Hyde  Park ;  bnt  ha  did  not  reiinqniah  his  posi- 
tion at  Chats  worth.  Sir  JoBepbFaitonwasha^pf  inhaviDg 
won  the  esteem  and  friendahip  of  many  of  the  greatest  ana 
best  in  the  land,  who  were  glad  to  oaaemble  in  a  briiliant 
circle  aa  his  gueata  at  BockhiUs.  Bat  be  was  happiest  in 
the  Donatant  eateem  and  love,  often  and  truly  eipressed,  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Deronahire.  Some  time  before  bis  own 
death  hia  patron  handed  to  Sir  Joseph  Poiton  a  life  policy 
for  XSO.OOO,  upon  which  he  charged  himaelf  to  pay  the  pre- 
minma  for  Sir  Joaeph'a  benefit.  This  princely  gift  was  the 
loat  of  many  others;  bnt  on  the  acoeaaion  of  the  present 
Dnke  Sir  Joseph  had  still  a  firm  fHend  in  the  I>ord  of  Chats- 
worth.  Sir  Joseph  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
1326 ;  of  the  Linniean,  1833 ;  and  in  1944  he  waa  made,  by 
the  Emperor  of  Boasia,  a  Enigbt  of  the  Order  of  St.  Tladimir. 


CASTLE  KENNEDY  FIG. 


Castle  Kennedy  Fig,  of  which  the  annexed  flgare  ii 


s  ita  origin, 
I  information.      It  ib  i 
a.  former  proprietor  re 
letber  this  was  so,  or 
<i  it  is  a  chance  aeed 

net  known,  but  there 

no  doubt  that  it  is 
iatinct  from  any  other 

in  cnltivation  in  this 
r.  The  great  dis 
hing  featiiro  of   this 

its  remarkable  earb 

It  ripens  more  than 
ight  before  the  White 
lies,  which  ia  the  only 
ariety  worth  cultivat- 
id  as  a  forcing  Fig  it 
rpasaea  every  other  for 
pidity  with  which  it 
brought  forward.  The 
■om  which  our  present 
ing  was  taken,  and 
laa  forwarded  to  us  by 
iwler,  the  skilful  gar 
io  the  Earl  of  Stair,  at 

Kennedy,  waa  taken 

tree  which  was  began 
Torced  on  the  20th  of 
iry  lost,  and  the  fnut 
sdy  for  use  in  May. 

fruit  is  of  the  lai^eat 
tibinate  or  Bomawhat 
e.  The  skm  ia  of  a 
ogy  brown  oa  the  half 
j  tbo  eye,  and  of  a 
ih  yellow  on  the  half 
a   the  stalk,  and  the 

part  ia  mottled  with 
rey  specks.  Tbe  flesh 
'ally  ripe  is  of  a  dull 
le  colour  with  the 
at  tinge  of  red  towarda 
e,  very  melting,  and  of  good  flaronr.    Ur.  Fowler 

e  Castle  Kennedy  Fig,  when  grown  alongside  the 
Uarsedles,  planted  cat  and  treated  in  every  respect 
same  manner,  is  about  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the 
folly  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  Brown  Tnikey,  and 
han  a  month  earlier  than  the  Bmnswick. 


"The  importance  of  thia  will  be  apparent  to  those  in- 
teroatod   in   tbe  cultivation  of   Figa,   not   only   for  early 
t  came  there   I  forcnir  biit  also  for  out-door  ciiItiviLtion,  as  it  may  be  ei- 
cb  we  have  no  I  pecte  1  to  r  pen  in  cold  and  uafavourable  localicieB  where 
at  some  early    F  i^a  have  not  heretofore  been  gro>m.    In  our  wet  and  cloudy 
tbe  cont  ncnt      cbtuate   (W  gtonsbire),   it  has  ripened  out  of  door^  on  a 
ataodard,  and  always  ripens 
on  a  wsJl   having  a  south- 
eaat  aspect,  early  in  August. 
"  When  within  a  few  days 
of  being  ripe,  a  dear  honey- 
looking  Bubstance,  of  eiqni- 
aite   flavour,   commences  to 
drop  firom  the  eye   of  each 
fruit.    When  quite  ripe  this 
substance     becomes     aome- 
what  viscid,  banging  like  an 
elongated  dew-drop, from  half 
an  inch  to  three-quarters  in 
longtb,  clear  as  crystal,  giving 
a  very  remarkable  appearance 
to  the  fruit, 

*•  At    page   428    of   Thb 
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Dr  Hogg  in  addresaing  the 
Scientific  Meeting  of  the 
Koyal  Horticultural  Society, 
held  on  the  30th  ult.,  in 
speaking  of  the  Castle  Ken- 
nedy Fig  says  —  The  fruit, 
as  would  he  seen,  was  very 
fine  and  instead  of  requir- 
mg  four  months  to  ripen 
when  forced  it  would  do  so  in 
two  which  was  a  very  great 
recommendation  Owing  to 
my  cramp  writing  or  some 
ouier  cause  an  error  has 
arisen  which  I  am  anxious 
to  have  rectified — it  should 
read  three  mimOtt  instead  of 
'two  mcntha.' 

"The  fruit  of  the  CaatlB 
Kennedy  Fig  which  was  be- 
fore the   meeting  w 

Jth  February.    The  : 

Fig  waa  gathered  on  the  27th  April ;  the  first  diah  o  . 
23rd  May;  thua  proving  that  when  forced  early  it  can  be 
ripened  in  about  three  months.     The  Figs  here  are  plant«d 
oat  in  a  border  in  the  inside  of  the  house,  and  all  treated 
in  every  respect  in  tbe  same  manner." 
Taking  it  altogether— ita  aize,  earlinesa,  and  fine  hand- 
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some  appearance — this  is  one  of  onr  most  valuable  acqoi- 
aitions  to  pomology. 


DEABA  AIZOIDES. 


To  cottage  g^ardens  we  are  indebted  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  some  of  oar  beet  and  rarest  plants.  A  wud  flower 
which  has  long  been  in  cultivation,  one  of  those  choice  gems 
which  the  Messrs.  Backhouse  so  well  know  how  to  use,  has 
flowered  splendidly  during  the  spring  months.  Draba 
aizoides  (T^ow  Alpine  WMtlow  Grass),  is  a  most  interest- 
ing alpine,  and  one  which  will  well  repay  a  little  extra  care 
in  its  cultivation.  It  is  a  plant  well  adapted  for  gprowing 
on  rodcwork,  and  like  many  of  its  class  its  beauty  cannot 
be  shown  in  a  small  detached  piece ;  to  be  admired  it  must 
be  grown  in  a  tuft  of  some  considerable  size.  Thus  gprown 
the  beauties  of  its  bright  ydUow  corymbose  flowers  are  rarely 
overlooked.  As  it  flowers  very  early  in  spring  it  is  more  to 
be  esteemed,  and  the  flowering  season  continues  several 
weeks.  Besides  growing  it  in  rockwork,  this  interesting 
plant  ought  to  be  grown  among  the  frame  alpinee.  Then  if 
any  losses  happen  firom  severe  weather,  these  may  be  re- 
placed by  pot  plants. — ^Bttstic  Bobin. 


BEPOKT  ON  THE  BEDDING  PELAEGONIUMS 
GEOWN  AT  CHISWICK,  1864. 

Bt  luovAa  Moout,  F.L.8.,  Seobktakt  to  tbb  Floral  Comxittss. 
{Continued  from  page  416.) 

SERIES  n.-ZONAT£  VARIETIES. 
2.   FLOWERS  CBBISB,   BOST  8CABLBT,   OB  BOSS. 

Alice  (E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son). — ^Vigorous  spreading  habit ; 
dark-zoned  leaves ;  flowers  cerise  scarlet. 

ApoUo  (Hally). — Vigorous  habit;  leaves  zonate ;  flowers 
•cerise.    Of  no  use. 

Aspaeia**  (Bull). — Moderately  vigorous  habit ;  dark-zonfld 
leaves;  deep  rosy  scarlet  flowers.  The  marks  indicate  its 
value  as  a  pot  plant. 

J?eairfy**  (Williams). — ^Vigorous  spreading  habit;  leaves 
with  a  broad  dull  zone ;  flowers  large,  rosy  scarlet,  of  good 
form,  and  in  flne  trusses. 

Bonnie  Dundee*  *  (Bull). — Moderately  vigorous  and  com- 
pact habit ;  leaves  with  a  dark  well-defined  zone ;  flowers  of 
good  form,  in  compact  trusses,  of  a  cerise  colour.    It  is  a  j 
very  pretty  free-blooming  pot  plant,  fully  deserving  on  this  : 
account  an  equal  number  of  marks  with  those  given  for  its 
bedding  qualities.  I 

Bridesinaid  (E.  Gr.  Henderson  &.  Son). — Moderately  vigor- 
ous ;  dark-zoned  leaves ;  flowers  cerise,  with  paler  edges. 

Caroline  (Bull). — Moderately  vigorous;  leaves  with  a 
broad  dark  zone ;  flowers  rosy  scarlet,  in  large  trusses. 

Cecilia  *  *  (Bull). — ^Moderately  vigorous hiSiit ;  dark-zoned 
leaves;  rosy  scarlet  flowers.    Inferior  to  Eoi  dTItaJie ;  but  a  ! 
free  showy  variety  as  a  pot  plant,  for  which  it  was  approved. 

Cedo  Nulli  (Williams). — Dwarf  vigorous  habit ;  leaves 
with  broad  zone ;  flowers  bright  rosy  eerise. 

Celina  (Bull). — Vigorous  spreading  habit ;  leaves  marked 
with  a  dull  zone ;  flowers  rosy  scarlet. 

ClianceUar  (Bull). — Moderately  vigorous;  leaves  with  a 
-dark  zone ;  flowers  salmon  rose. 

Cherry  (Hally). — Moderately  vigorous  compact  habit; 
leaves  darkly  zoned  ;  flowers  cerise  scarlet. 

Comte  de  Clapicr  (Van  Houtto). — Moderately  vigorous ; 
leaves  marked  with  an  indistinct  zone;  flowers  cerise.  It 
was  poor  under  glass. 

Comte  de  Morny  *  *  (Low,  Scott). — Moderately  vigorous 
habit;  leaves  with  a  broad,  dull,  vandjked  zone;  flowers 
cerise,  of  fine  shape.  A  very  handsome  variety  for  pot 
culture  under  glass. 

Conqueror    of    Ewope    fWilliams). — Vigorous    spreading 

*iabit;   leaves   with  broad,   dull,   vandyked  zone;    flowers 

arge,  of  good  form,  cerise,  in  fine  trusses,  but  wanting  in 

l^stinctness. 

'^Jountess  (Bull) . — Moderately  vigorous ;  leaves  dark  zoned ; 

"ers  bright  rosy  scarlet. 

Gilford  Rose  (E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son). — Moderately  vigor- 

.  .  ]oQT>'«'^  »*»n.rk'*'^  '^'th  a  ^'S^'-^ICt  dar^  ZO*»*»  -  ■f^r»iw<vrg  n^rngp 


Effective  *  *  (Bull). — ^Moderately  vigorous ;  leaves  with  a 
broad,  doll,  darkish  zone;  flowers  of  good  form,  ceriM 
scarlet^  free  and  showy.  The  marks  indicate  its  voloe  at  a 
pot  plant. 

Bjffis  (Bull). — ^Moderately  vigorouB;  leaves  wHh  an  iafis- 
tinct  zone ;  flowers  in  small  trusses,  but  free,  rosy  scailet 
As  a  pot  plant  it  has  no  particnlar  merit. 

Fnmgoia  CTwrdine**  (Low  &  Co.,  Fraaer).— ^W«w 
habit ;  leaves  marked  with  a  dark  vandyked  zone ;  fSowms 
cerise  scarlet,  finely  shaped,  and  in  bold  trasses.  A  voy 
fine  pot  plant. 

QenerdL Early  (Wills). —Moderately  vigorous;  leaves duk 
zoned ;  flowers  rosy  scarlet. 

Qiralda**  (Low  &  Co.). — ^Moderately  vigorous  habit; 
leaves  with  a  broad  dull-coloured  zone;  flowers  laxge,  of  fins 
shape,  deep  cerise. 

Hector***  (Bull).— Moderately  vigorons  habit;  learss 
marked  with  a  dark  well-defined  zone;  flowers  of  good 
shi^e,  in  compact  trusses,  and  of  a  bright  cerise.  It 
resembles  Bonnie  Dundee,  but  is  decidedly  better.  It  proved 
equally  good  as  a  pot  plant. 

Herald  of  Spring***  (Turner).— Vigorous  habit;  leaves 
with  a  broad,  dark,  vandyked  zone ;  flowers  of  fiiie  form, 
large,  in  compact  trusses,  cerise  scarlet.  A  flne  variety, 
larger  and  paler  than  Fran<;ois  Chardine. 

King  Aithur  (Wills). — Moderately  vigorous;  leaves  with 
indistinct  zone  ;  flowers  cerise. 

Lord  of  the  Isles***  (Williams). —  Moderately  vigarous 
habit ;  leaves  with  a  broad  dull  zone ;  flowers  rosy  sciudet 

Louisa  (Bull). — Vigorous  habit;  dark  zoned  leaves;  light 
rosy  scarlet  flowers. 

Marie  Henri  (Van  Houtte). — ^Vigorous  spreading  habit; 
leaves  marked  with  a  broad  dark  zone ;  flowers  deep  oerisei 

Minimum  Nosegay  (Turner). — ^Dwarf  habit ;  leaves  marked 
with  an  indistinct  green  zone ;  flowers  loose,  in  email  tmssei^ 
light  magenta  colour. 

Monsieur  Martin***  (Uollisson,  Fraser).— Moderate^ 
vigorous  habit;  leaves  with  dark  vandyked  sone;  flowers 
cerise  scarlet,  of  fine  form,  in  bold  trusses.  A  very  fine  aort 
for  pot  culture. 

Mrs.  Turner  (Wills). — Moderately  vigorous;  leaves  mth 
dark  broad  zone ;  flowers  cerise. 

Nora***  (Bull). — Of  fine  and  rather  vigorous  habit; 
leaves  with  a  broad  dull  zone ;  flowers  large  and  of  good 
form,  rosy  scarlet,  in  compact  trusses.  A  fine  varieiy  out  of 
doors,  and  of  nearly  equal  merit  under  glass. 

FaquUta  (Salter). — Tall  vigorous  habit;  leaves  with  a 
dull  vandyked  zone;  flowers  cerise. 

Faul  Labbt^**  (Fraaer).  —  Moderately  vigorons;  leaves 
with  dnU  broad  zone ;  flowers  large  and  finely  fonned*  of  a 
salmony  rose.    A  very  fine  pot  plant. 

Pink  Pearl**  (E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son).— Dwarf  spread- 
ing habit ;  leaves  rather  small,  dull  green,  with  a  nanow 
zone;  fiowers  very  abundant,  of  a  light  magenta  roee. 
Although  tho  flowers  were  loose  in  form,  they  were  abun- 
dant enouirh  te  bo  very  effective. 

President  Reveil  (Van  Houtte).— Moderately  vigorous; 
leaves  marked  with  a  broad  zone;  flowers  cerise,  of  good 
form. 

Prince  Cliristian  (Salter).— Moderately  vigorous  habit; 
leaves  marked  with  a  broadish  dull  zone;  flowers  fi^eely 
produced,  of  good  shape,  cerise. 

Princess  of  Wales  (E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son). — ^Vigorous 
habit ;  leaves  marked  with  a  dull  zone ;  flowers  small,  cezise- 
coloured. 

Provost  (Bull). — ^Vigorous  habit ;  leaves  with  a  broad  doll 
zone ;  flowers  rosy  scarlet,  of  good  form.  Tolerably  effsetive 
as  a  pot  plant. 

RegaUs  (Bull). — ^Vigorous  habit;  leaves  with  an  indistinct 
zone ;  flowers  large,  well  formed,  rosy  scarlet,  in  oompact 
trusses  freely  produced. 

Eoi  ^TtaJ&e  ***  (Low  k  Co.).— Dwarf  and  vigorons  habit ; 
leaves  marked  with  a  bold  dark  zone;  flowers  freely  pro- 
duced, large,  of  excellent  form,  sulmony  or  cerise  acanet.  A 
very  fine  variety  for  all  purposes. 

Rubens  Improved  (Carter  &  Co.). — ^Dwarfish  habit;  leaivea 
faintly  green  zoned ;  flowers  deep  cerise  scarlet. 

Rubeni  Improved  (Wills).— Moderately  vigorous;   leaves 

•th  a  dark  centre  or  zone ;  flowers  roqr  scari^t. 
rmpi'^'>***   (Bull).— Vigorons  •pceadiiig  ^blt;  letfet 
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irith  M  iitd»ti»et  tad  VMqoal  mm  ;  flo««n  of  &m  ikape. 
bim  fB  bold  tnuM^  Mcy  aoMlst    A  be&nttfol  pot  plufc. 

MtCBBU).— Tan  utd  ftftOMM  habit;  l«wrMit>ukad  with 
A  auTOw  Taodyked  lone ;  Sovan  eeiiae.    Too  thin  m  i  pOt 
pUnb — iPrtK^Hagi  ^  tlu  Soyol  HorticwUiiral  SmwIvO 
(TDbanMitlxMil.] 


WOEK  FOS  THE  WEEK. 


Ir  llnineT  directians  hava  bean  oaxiM.  out.  this  depart- 
ment wiU  now  present  touiy  Kg'^^^'^  featnrei.  ConUniul 
hoeing',  forking,  and  aarfaco-atiniiig,  togethra  with  a.  aplendid 
season,  have  told  well  npon  the  crops,  which  are  abiutdaat 
and  vieorooa.  All  theae  operations  must  be  diligently  per- 
severea  in,  for  the  adTanlfligeB  derived  therefrom  are  maoi- 
fbld,  weeds  ore  extirpated,  slags  diatnrbed  and  destroyed, 
moistDre  retained  at  tlie  time  when  it  ie  moat  needed,  and 
the  healthy  action  of  the  roots  kept  up.  Trenching  vacant 
groand  in  he  prosecnted  where  i-equired,  and  if  manure  ia 
wanted  on  ground  to  be  planted,  it  is  beat  to  lay  it  on  the 
top  after  trenching,  and  then  fork  it  in.  Let  all  green 
jefiiae  be  removed  from  every  piu-t,  and  either  dug  in  or 
taken  to  tlio  char-heap.  Caulijloweri,  the  plante  that  are 
now  forming-  their  hesda  to  be  watered  and  mnlohed  with 
short  litter ;  this  will  cause  them  to  come  cloee  and  compact. 
CtUry,  continae  to  plant  auccesaional   crops  in  brendtes; 


mediately  after  planting  give  them  a,  good  soaking  of  water. 
The  earliest  crops  to  have  the  earth  loosened  about  their 
roota,  as  the  frequent  waterings  itrequiret  hardens  the  sur- 
face, and  prerenta  it  receiving  the  bena&t  it  ahould  from 
ftitnro  wateriQga.  Cucaniiitrt,  to  produce  fine  fruit  the 
linings  of  the  fnmea  ahould  still  be  kept  up,  they  should 
also  be  covered  with  mats  at  night,  as  it  is  sometimes  cold. 
After  the  plLints  have  been  bearing  lor  some  time,  and  the 
shoots  become  a  little  irregular,  cut  them  buck,  give  them  a 
good  iratei'ing,  and  add  2  or  3  inches  of  fresh  soil.  After 
this  keep  thu  plants  nearly  without  air  for  a  few  dftys, 
shading  Ihem  when  the  Bun  is  very  powerful,  sprinkle  the 
plants  with  tepid  water  early  every  fine  aft^noon.  With 
this  treatment  they  will  make  fresh  shoots,  and  will  be 
found  aa  productive  as  before.  Endive,  make  a  sowing  for 
the  main  autumn  crop.  Plant  out  a  few  of  the  early  sowing. 
Keep  them  nat^cod  till  thcj  get  roothold.  Herbi,  some  of 
them  will  shortly  be  fit  for  dryiog.  The  beat  time  for  doing 
so  is  just  us  tliey  are  coming  into  bloom.  ^<Uuiu,  keep  a 
quantity  tied  up  for  blanching.  Make  another  sowing  in 
drills  where  thL-y  are  to  remain.  Xtultroomt,  there  is  much 
greater  difficulty  ia  producing  them  at  this  season  than  at 
any  other,  unleai  in  a  house  coaetracted  for  the  purpose.  It 
is  ncccBs.iry  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  house  down  to 
60°,  to  do  this  water  should  bo  frequently  poured  down,  so 
as  to  produce  cold  by  evaporation.  Palataa.  earth-up  the 
main  crops  immediately  arter  rain.  Keep  the  ground  be- 
tween thi'  rows  loose.  Spinach,  sow  a  few  rows  for  succession; 
if  the  weather  continue  dry  wat^r  the  drilla  before  sowing, 
and  again  ufter  covering  them.  Whenever  it  ia  neceasaty 
to  water  do  it  copiously,  aa  a  alight  sprinkling  is  worse  than 
useless. 

If  dry  v.-tMther  continue  we  would  recommend  that  due 
attention  be  ^ivun  to  fruit  trees  in  the  above  respect,  for  as 
caterpillura  and  other  insocts  are  unasnaUy  prevalent  an 
extra  ei1iaii;<tioii  will  be  the  consequence.  To  those  who 
are  portiutUacly  amicus  about  the  future  success  of  their 
favourite  fruitiS,  or  who  have  been  planting  new  kinds,  we 
would  Buy,  Make  strenuoua  efforts  during  the  present  period 
t«  extirpate  insects,  and  to  assist  weakly  tcees.  So  mode 
of  planting,  winter  pruning,  or  ayetem  of  training  will  be  of 
any  avail,  tinloss  tlie  vegetation  of  tike  sammer  growth  is 
attended  to  in  due  time. 


Daring  the  continuance  of  the  present  dry  weather  fre- 
■jomt  waterings  must  be  given,  not  only  to  the  lecentfy 
plaoted  trees  uid  sfiruba,  bnt  likewise  bo  the  bedding  plante, 
is.  &c-  In  watering,  it  will  be  better  to  give  tfaa  soil 
d  soaking  twice  or  thrice  a-week  in  preference  to  a 


meresprii±fing  of  tlwotfco  tiJy;  »aleUagwha«BnM- 
tioahke  should  he  adopted,  as  wdl  as  darning  the  ■tiWn;i 
of  DOwly-plaBted  Utinga  «»niy  wMilag.  Peg  down  IhMe 
plants  required  to  oover  Um  gnmnd  as  they  ^Tanoe.  Car- 
natioas,  Piooteea,  asd  herbMMws  plants,  with  the  tslhff 
rowing  bedding  phnts,  t«  he  atabed  and  tied  up  toprsreidi 


^£ 


of  mantne  wiater,  in  nrdar  to  hasp  them  t 
and  fecnr*  ^an^  of  wood  tea  UcMaing  in  aatnmn.  DitlAe 
Polyanthuses ;  always  cbooM  fbr  tfaeM  a  oool  and  shady  sits- 
ation,  shdtvnd  as  BOoh  aa  possible  fh>m  north  and  eaote^T 
winds.  UulA  DaUiaa  with  rottSB  dting,  and  give  plai^ 
of  water  in  dry  waather-  ht^sgate  Panties  %  the  aide 
shoots.  Mark  wedlhigs  werthr  -of  being  saved,  and  poll 
up  tbe  other?.  When  showery  weather  occurs  lot  the  Box- 
edgings  be  clipped.  London  Pride,  Thrift,  Duaies,  ic.,  used 
toi-  bilging  sbonld  each  year,  or  once  in  two  yeiBs,  he  taken 
Qp,  divided,  and  replanted  wfaem  blooming  is  over. 

S[}^men  and  choice  plants  nearly  done  blooming  to  hare 
the  Ikded  blossoms  picked  off  and  be  well  washed  with  the 
syringe ;  to  be  then  placed  in  a  cool  shady  situation  to  m- 
i^oviH'  thettiselvea  before  potting,  which  shonld  on  no  account 
tako  plaoe  until  a  &esh  growth  has  commenced.  Shading 
viiU  aow  be  ncceasory  for  all  descriptioDs  of  plant-honsea, 
unli'sB  the  rooft  are  covered  with  creepers.  Air  ahould  be 
admitted  largely,  allowing  more  or  less  at  night,  according 
to  the  description  of  plants  grown,  and  the  paths,  fioora,  &«., 
kepi  damp  by  throwing  water  repeatedly  over  them,  to  pre- 
BtTve  humidity  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  bousen,  and  <yning 
lu  Ilia  extreme  dryness  of  the  external  air  it  ia  rather  diiS- 
r:iilt  to  do  BO.  Encourage  the  growth  of  Axaleas  and  Ca- 
rneiliu  by  knepiag  them  comparatively  close,  with  shade 
during  sunshine,  and  supplying  moistare  liberally  with  the 


Acbimenes,  Gesneraa,  Oloiinias,  &c.,  as  they  begin  to 
nhoK  for  bloom,  should  be  removed  to  more  airy  qnarters, 
kuiiping  them,  however,  partially  shaded  for  a  time,  and 
att'eriru^a  they  may  be  exposed  to  a  larger  share  of  light. 
Acliitnenea  to  be  carofiilly  attended  to  with  water  while 
growing.  We  taaat  here  repeat  the  advice  ao  frequently 
givt'D,  to  keep  up  by  all  sppliancca  a  aufficient  amount  of 
utnjojpheric  mmsture,  incressing  at  all  times  with  the  in- 
oi'i-'asa  of  heat  and  light,  and  accompanied  by  a  quiet  motion 
rif  t;ia  atmosphere.  Syrinije  freely  twice  or  thrice  a-daj, 
ii,nd  give  morning  air  liberally. 


lIn.i:dwooded  plants  in  tt  .  . 

iiiT-e  moderate  t«mperatnre  than  they  possibly  could  obtain 
a  li'>iiBee,  especially  in  pits  turned  to  the  north,  which  w31 
101-,- a  good  place  for  someofthe  tribes  in  very  hot  weather. 
/■ii  regular  watering?  be  applied.    The  bottom  heat  should 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

In  cose  we  forget  to  mention  it  in  these  rambling  notea, 
:ii  ivimld  wish  again  prominently  to  direct  attention  to  the 
n.pnlicy  of  planting  or  sowing  on  stiffisb  ground  when  it  ia 
t  iili  wet  att«r  rain.  Prom  having  a  lot  of  other  matters 
0  fiitend  to  we  have  not  got  so  far  on  with  bedding-out  as 
ru  HLiuld  wish  in  this  fine  weather ;  bnt  as  tbe  pluits  are 
TOH'iDg  nicely  in  their  earth-pite.  a  few  daya  will  make  bnt 
iitlt^  difference.  Being  anxions  to  get  on,  however,  after 
hs  Inst  rains  we  planted  out  some  four  or  half  a  dozen  of 
vAi  when  the  aurface  wns  not  ao  hazelly  diy  as  we  would 
Bvo  liked  it.  Eveiy  time  we  pass  them  we  wiah  we  had  left 
hera  alone.  Tbe  surface  seema  so  bound,  and  aodden,  and 
ard  baked  that  the  soil  will  take  much  loosening  with  fo^ 
nd  lioe  before  it  arrives  at  a  nicely  pulverised,  healthy, 
wect  oondition,  whilst  the  sli^test  touch  of  the  lioe  in  thft 
tlier  beds  leavee  the  snrlhae  in  a  nioe  mellow  state — in  the 
est  position  in  fhet,  as  the  aiul  is  now  warm  enough  Ibr 
ei'piug  heat  oat  a»d  moirture  in. 

Having  had  many  a  wet  jacket  from  planting  in  a  day  of 
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pouring  rain,  we  beliere  we  were  the  first  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  impoli<^  of  doing  so,  and  etpeoially  on  stiffish 
aoil,  and  now  some  of  oar  labourers,  who  see  some  garden- 
ing notes  in  their  weekly  newspaper,  told  us  that  the  beds 
might  as  well  have  been  left  aione,  and  they  were  quite 
right.  Such  growing  intelligence  shows  the  importance  of 
practising  what  we  teach.  AJl  teaching  is  but  of  little  use 
if  not  followed  up  by  practical  example,  and  hence  it  is  that 
many  a  man  and  woman  in  humble  station  do  more  good  by 
the  ezamjple  of  their  lives  than  many  who  have  great  talents, 
but  who,  if  they  were  honest,  would  be  forced  to  say,  "Do 
not  as  I  do,  but  do  as  I  tell  you."  Again :  several  corre- 
spondents have  kindly  told  us  that  aft^  running  down  the 
use  of  the  rake,  and  especially  in  flower-beds,  we  actually 
recommend  the  back  stroke  of  the  rake  for  effecting  neat- 
ness (last  line,  first  col.,  page  435).  The  seeming  anomaly 
will  be  at  once  expluned  if  the  word  "rake"  is  changed 
into  "  hoe."  The  mistake  is  entirely  owing  to  rapid  writing. 
In  answer  to  another  inquiry,  we  may  as  well  state  here 
that  the  best-sized  Dutch  hoe  for  flower-beds  is  a  neat  light 
one  3  inches  wide.  With  such  a  tool  it  is  astonishing  the 
spaoe  a  quick  lad  will  go  over,  and  when  extreme  neatness 
is  an  olject  as  well  as  loosening  the  surface,  the  back  stroke 
and  a  side  stroke  along  the  outsides  if  next  grass  will  leave 
all  as  neat  as  need  be. 

Stones, — If  there  are  stonee  or  pebbles  on  the  surfSace  larger 
than  may  be  desirable,  the  quickest  way  to  get  rid  of  them 
is  to  pidc  them  by  hand  in  a  basket  or  small  barrow,  and 
then  they  come  in  for  filling  ruts  in  roads,  &c.  We  have  no 
desire,  however,  to  make  the  surfiuse  so  very  fine-dressed 
that  will  soon  be  covered  with  plants.  We  consider  that 
many  fields  are  much  iojured  by  inordinate  stone  picking. 
A  few  stones  added  would  often  be  more  beneficiaL 

Heap  Making, — ^This  leads  us  once  more  to  note  the  im- 
portance of  never  using  two  strokes  when  one  will  do ;  in 
other  words,  to  avoid  doing  and  doing  again,  where  one 
doing  will  suffice.    On  this  very  often  depends  whether  a 
place  shall  be  kept  well  or  indifferently  with  a  certain 
number  of  hands.     In  nothing  is  this  seen  more  than  in 
the  question  of  heap-making.     Unless  in  peculiar  circum- 
stances no  heaps  should  be  made  in  gardens,  and  of  nothing 
in  general  are  workmen  more  fond  until  they  find  it  will  not 
do.    For  instance,  there  goes  a  man  to  clear  off  a  piece  of 
*  spent  vegetables,  which  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  dig  in, 
up  they  come,  and  then  are  laid  down  in  heaps  as  carefully 
as  if  for  bean  or  wheat  sheaves ;  and  when  that  is  nicely  done 
a  barrow  must  be  brought,  and  there  is  the  great  pleasure 
of  lifting  the  heaps  again  into  the  barrow.    Last  year  we 
came  across  a  fine  example  of  stone  heaps  on  a  long  fiower- 
border,  rather  rough  with  stones,  and  the  proprietor  being 
a  thorough  advocate  of  dressiness  in  grounds,  as  well  as  in 
his  own  worthy  person,  the  stones  had  ^n  thrown  into  little 
heaps  at  the  side,  and  then  they  had  to  be  lifted  a  second 
time  to  get  them  into  a  barrow  to  take  them  to  their  des- 
tination.  A  keen  amateur,  fond  to  enthusiasm  of  his  charm- 
ing grass  plot,  told  us  lately,  that  he  managed  very  well  with 
his  14-inch  machine,  which  g^ve  him  a  nice  appetite  for  his 
lunch  or  dinner,  but  then  the  taking  off  the  heaps  of  grass 
cut  with  the  machine  thoroughly  bored  him.    It  was  worse 
than  all  the  machining,  whi<£  he  liked  very  well.    He  had 
seen  others  tumbling  out  the  contents  of  the  grass-box  on 
the  lawn,  and  he  thought  he  must  do  the  same.    Placing  a 
barrow  in  a  suitable  position  saved  all  the  trouble  of  takuig 
up  and  cleaning  the  bottoms  of  heaps.    Just  so  with  clip- 
pmg  the  grass  edgings  to  gravel  walks.    How  often  do  we 
see  a  tall,  sprightlv  fellow,  "with  measured  step  and  slow," 
draw  the  broom  along  these  clippings,  collecting  them  into 
little  heaps  at  no  great  distance  apart,  and  then  another 
man  follows  with  broom,  barrow,  and  shovel,  to  collect  sjl 
these  hews  and  make  the  bottom  of  each  all  right    A  man 
and  boy  finishing  as  they  go,  would  do  the  work  in  a  fourth 
of  the  time,  and  with  more  comfort  and  satislaction.    We 
have  seen  brooms  used  to  collect  tiny  heaps  of  leaves,  &c,,  on 
lawiis,  to  be  afterwards  collected  in  basket  or  barrow,  if  not 
oreviously  scattered  by  the  wind,  though  a  gardener's  apron 
#ould  have  held  twenty  or  thirty  of  them,  and  saved  all  fur- 
ther trouble.    In  our  young  days  we  used  to  wrap  the  apron 
round  us,  as  something  of  which  to  be  proud,    it  was  con- 
ji<*')red  anything  but  a  badge  of  inferiority,  or  to  be  ashamed 
•**      k»«    r/Min<  Ttt^MiAnAM  Tua^  gQ  muob  tantieme**,  as  to 


despise  what  their  fathers  venerated  ?  The  more  fceqMit 
use  of  the  apron  would  not  oxUy  expedite  mooh  of  theirwodt 
but  preserve  tiieir  dothes  into  the  bargain.  An  old  oomitdB 
o^  ours  invariably  in  thinning  Vine  laterals,  or  thinning 
Grapes,  let  all  go  to  the  floor  to  testify  that  wort:  bid  beet 
done,  careless  of  the  plants  below  that  mi^ht  be  thnt  isp 
convenienced  or  ixgured.  We  might  have  imitated  him  in  the 
peculiar  gusto  with  which  he  thus  made  appearanoe  ofwort; 
iC  on  company  being  expected,  we  had  not  nad  to  worir  hsid 
til  dinner  time,  go  without  dinner  in  £act^  to  dear  off  the 
rubbish  we  had  wantonly  made.  An  apron  and  a  Ught  basket 
or  sieve  suspended,  would  have  enabled  us  to  have  left  wodc 
at  any  moment,  and  without  leaving  a  vestige  of  nibblshcf 
any  kind  behind  us.  In  these  days,  when  few  gazdsnen 
can  get  through  the  work  to  be  done,  this  litue  mattsr 
of  heap-making  may  be  deemed  of  sufficient  importttioe  to 
arrest  a  little  attention.  For  the  value  o^  the  halntB  it 
would  foster,  we  would  be  glad  to  see  the  old  bine  spron 
more  esteemed  and  used.  There  might  not  then  be  so 
many  heaps  of  decayed  flowers  and  leaves  thrown  on  the 
pathways  and  floors  of  houses,  to  the  annoyance  of  ere^  one 
except  the  operator,  who  may,  like  our  Mend,  be  deter- 
mined to  let  people  see  he  has  been  doing  something,  though 
this  determination  may  greatly  add  to  ms  laboor. 

.      KITCHBN   OABDXN. 

Much  the  same  as  last  week.     Sowed  the  last  crop  oC 
Marrow  Peas,  such  as  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  the  sweet  htUe 
prolific  Pea  Harrison's  Perfection,  and  a  few  of  Diekson's 
Favourite.    The  last  and  early  kinds  will  be  onr  last  mshi 
sowing  some  ten  days  hence.    Sowed  also  onr  last  Broad 
Beans,  also  more  French  Beans,  Turnips,  Badishee,  Lettnoss, 
&c.     Cleared  off  a  piece  of  run  Lettuces,  &o.     It  is  yet 
early  enough  to  have  many  run  Lettuoes,  but  here  it  may 
be  as  well  to  state  that  in  some  matters  we  have  not  been 
able  to  act  up  to  the  advice  we  give  to  others.    First  as 
respects  these  Lettuces — they  have  been  veiy  fine  and  early, 
ana  it  would  have  been  better  had  they  been  need  np  1^ 
those  who  liked  them,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  bolt ;  but 
a  stress  of  work  dsewhere  caused  us  to  neglect  them,  and 
for  want  of  water,  or  shade,  or  taking  them  up  into  a  shady 
place,  they  have  bolted,  and  are  of  no  use  to  any  one,  unless 
a  hungry  pig  should  choose  to  munch  them.    Fortunate^ 
there  are  plenty  of  successions.    Planting-oat  is  very  weD, 
but  frequent  thin  sowing  is  the  best  mode  for  having  plenty 
of  crisp  Lettuces,  and  a  north  border  is  the  beet  place 
during  the  hot  summer  months. 

Pmu.— Then  as  to  sowing  Peas  for  late  crops,  the  ground 
should  be  deep-stirred,  and  well  enriched,  aad  the  Peas 
sown  in  a  kind  of  shallow  trench,  so  that  mannre-waterings 
may  be  given  if  the  autumn  should  be  veiy  dry.    The  de^ 
stirrings  and  the  rich  dressings  are  the  great  safisffaaras 
against  the  autumn  droughts,  and  also  against  delnging 
rains  if  they  come,  and  pretty  well  keep  all  sorts  of  miiaew 
at  a  distance.    We  managed  all  but  the  dresdng,  and  even 
for  Celery  we  must  wait  until  we  can  emp^  a  hoibed.   How 
tantalising  it  often  is  to  read, "  Use  plenty  of  manure  for  this 
and  that,"  and  you  cannot  lay  your  hand  on  a  bazxowload. 
We  scarcely  know  as  yet  the  amount  of  produoe  that  ma^be 
obtained  from  ground  from  dose  and  oontinnons  oroppmg, 
and  without  ever  allowing  the  ground  to  become  wom-ou^ 
sour,  or  effete ;  but  the  secrets  of  the  wonderftd  produce^ 
and  yet  keeping  the  ground  Cresh,  are,  abnnda&oe  of  manors 
deep  stirring,  and  ever  and  anon  addin|f  to  the  8tiq[»le»  1^ 
first  loosening,  and  by  degrees  adding  a  little  of  the  subso^ 
whatever  be  its  character.     Such  means,  and  a  due  rota- 
tion of  cropping,  and  the  addition  of  lime,  or  some  cal- 
careous matter,  if  the  soil  is  naturally  deficient  in  these 
materials,  will  keep  up  the  fertility  of  a  soil,  and  prefeatite 
ever  wearing  out.    On  some  old  kitchen  gardens  lime  sets 
as  wonderfimy  as  it  often  does  on  bog  land,  and  fimn  similar 
causes.    Even  chalk  will  often  do  wonders  on  heaiy  dajer 
loams,  and  advantage  should  be  taken  of  it  whenrcr  cinalk 
underlies  the  clay  or  the  loam ;  and  again.  Peas  that  are  to 
be  staked  should  have  that  work  done  befbre  tiie  tops  are 
sufficiently  heavy  to  have  been  swayed  by  the  wind,  as  thsy 
never  take  to  the  stakes  so  kindly  afterwards.     Some  of 
ours,  from  stress  of  other  matters,  have  been  let  alone  too 
long,  but  if  done  before  wind  comes  they  win  not  snta; 
We  will  just  glance  at  two  common  emsa  in  pea-etaUig. 
The  ^^  is.  that  most  operaton  thrast  the  uHim  dowa  too 


tUtlMI.] 


JOUIUTAL  OT  EOBTIODLTDBE  AVD  OOTUQB  aAKDUrXB. 


IwPeM,  at  the  lick  of  injarittg  aomeof  the  beat  loota' 
»ktm  ahoald  be  taOj  1  foot  or  more  from  the  lov,  eo 
[ive  room  fiir  sail  Koa  air  to  eater  freaW.  And  igeiii, 
penoDB  place  the  atakea  lo  m  to  indine  iawaid*  to 
ther,  end  oren  to  okms  each  othm  at  tlie  top,  eo  that 
Buiehed  theitaked  row  would  look  like  a  ■teepspaii- 
hooae.  ThU  ^MBk  baa  neatnew  rather  Oiaii  atDi^  to 
mend  it.  The  hi^hei  part  of  the  Peaa  will  pua 
|h  and  reoetTe  bnt  little  aapport  from  ths  atakea.  The 
plan  ia  to  place  Uie  stakea  upright,  or  rather  with 
points  bent  oatwarda,  ao  as  to  form  a  wide-mouthed 
fi>r  the  Peas  to  rambla  in.  As  generaUy  done,  Ute 
,  when  finished,  have  the  appearaooe  of  a  ahatp- 
1  ao^Ioat  We  woold  advocate  the  mme  appeac- 
rat  will  the  wide  port  nppennoat. 


reenlta  are  acoonntlUked  by  ite  help.  Ho  mat  tUay  Mn 
be  made  of  the  old-bahioDad  Cooktoomb  wfibent  Ha  aid  at 
the  eailieat  stegea.  Even  flower-beda  do  alt  the  bettor  ia 
proportion  to  the  antonnt  of  heat  from  ■anbeams  itend  vf 
u  uem  before  the  fialiage  keeps  the  heat  OQt. — K.7. 


TRADE  CATALOGtTK  SSCKTVKD. 
Junes  BsckhoQse  t  Son,  Toik.— Catalorua  i^8tm,  Ortm- 
AouH,  and  Bedding  Flantt,  f*ni»,  Alpinti,  ifc. 


COVEWT  GAEDEN  HASKET.— Join  10. 


h  the  same  as  last  week,  nipping  and  thinning  shoots, 
tg  fruit,  gathering  green  QoOBSberrie*  fbr  jam,  though 
selves  if  we  use  any,  we  are  old-fiuhioned  enongh  to 
the  ripe  fruit;  exposed  Feaohea  ripening  to  the  ion 

'J  kept  the  vinery  drier  where  the  finit  ia  ripening, 
Boon  as  poaaible  will  clear  out  oilplants,  so  that  there 
9  less  moiatore  in  the  atmosphere.  Bemovad  from 
ae  houee  many  laterals,  but  not  too  many,  to  let  more 
light  into  the  house.  Have  taken  but  few  away  yet 
le  later  house,  as  in  moderation  they  incrsaae  root- 
No  eyiinging  has  been  given  since  the  Vinea  broke, 
one  large  hooae  no  syringing  was  given  at  all. 
ling  a  little  water  on  the  I^Uu  and  bordera  aeems  to 
i  the  necessary  moisture.  The  syringe  is  a.  fine  thing, 
s  possible  t«  make  too  much  of  it.  Aa  yet  no  ^ider, 
I  made  its  appearance. 

OSKAKIHTAI,   DBPUCTMBKT. 

I  we  to  detail  the  minntis  of  the  week,  we  would  re- 
A  almanack.  Proceeded  with  rolling,  mowing,  and 
ing  lawn.  Planted  groupa  of  beda  as  we  got  oppor- 
preparing  the  beda  beforehand,  aa  alluded  to  BOm<^ 
igo,  a  matter  of  more  importance  than  early  planting, 
have  watered  but  little,  bnt  as  the  soil  is  now  pretty 
iroceeded  with  loosening  the  enriace  with  a  small 
hoe,  or  the  points  of  a  fork.  Would  mulch  CahMO- 
f  we  had  the  material  ready.  Tied  up  herbaoeona 
needing  that  attention.  Fine  Auriculas  and  Poly. 
ihould  now  have  the  advantage  of  au  open  shaded 
1  the  north  aide  of  a  walL  Drip  is  their  abomination. 
ana  and  Pinks  need  securing  neatly.  Semoved  moat 
iinerarias  from  conservatoiy,  and  set  part  on  a  north 
on  a  little  fine  soil,  where  they  can  self-sow  them- 
Sowed  also  some  pans  of  the  beet  for  ear^  flowering. 
lanta  will  alaoflouriah  all  the  aummei  pluted  out  <m 
border.  To  obtain  early  plants  of  ^voorite  kinds,  a 
m  is  to  cut  them  down,  water  well,  and  then  plant  oat 
idy  place.  They  will  then  throw  up  lota  of  strong 
which  can  be  divided  separately.  Atditai  sadly 
tention  to  cutting  off  all  the  old  flowers,  seeds,  Ae., 
Ing  them  a  good  washing.    They  ought  now  to  have 

to  themselves,  so  aa  to  give  them  plenty  ol  heat  and 
)  to  finish  their  growth.  It  is  thus  that  oommercial 
iments  can  beat  the  small  gardener.    They  have  a 

place  for  everything.  We  often  have  to  make  one 
nawer  for  everything,  and  yet  it  is  thought  titat 
ng  should  be  first-rate.  Yineriea  are  oapitol  placea 
Bshifls  for  these  pun>oaee;  but  Uien  if  a  single 
bould  be  on  the  Azaleas  you  will  rue  placing  them 

vinery,  and  eo  the  contest  goes  on.  Those  that 
'xA  will  now  want  more  light,  and  air,  and  coolness 
■  act  their  buds.     Moved  young  Fuchsias  into  oooter 

Potted  lots  of  Feathered  Cocksoombs,  Balrauns, 
ged  plants,  and  gave  water  and  shade  to  Ferns,  Ac 

Coladiunu  in  fine  colour  we  And  they  aboold  never 
ed  to  direct  sunlight.  No  syringing  ehonld  be  given 
Jess  the  water  is  pore  and  clear.     We  fii^  that 

clearest  water,  unless  filtered,  we  require  to  sponge 
b  sediment  ao  soon  forms,  and  this  disflgniee  the 

Water,  heat,  and  plenty  of  pot-room  are  their  de- 
Vhilst  growing  tb^  may  pretty  well  be  treated  as 

plant.      In   their  yonnger  state,  especially,  th^     witu 
.eHght  in  bottom  heat.    But  aU  plants  that  like       ^^ 

also  beneflt  by  bottom  he*t    The  most  strikbv  1  \titj  si 


.- _|>ottU   1   0     1   « 

KiuU.  kCtlH,  psiiaat    t    1      0    a 
"-'— -  buhO    S    0      7    t 


~r^.;; 


Watoh. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

'  We  reqneit  tiiat  no  one  wiU  write  privately  to  the  d»- 


diesaed  solely  to  Th*  IMiUir*  «fVu  JoNnwt  ^  EarUevl' 
tttrt,  St.,  171,  Fbst  atrmt.  EmuIiM,  X.O. 
We  also  requeattliatoorTespondratB  will  not  mix  npmt  tiia 
same  aneat  tpieations  relaljug  to  Gaidening  and  t^ose 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  Uiem 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  bnt  write  them 
on  separate  oommanioations.  Also  nerei  to  send  more 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  onoe.  ' 

Smano   Flmiu  (0»ryf  SaiH*ti).—A  Ttn  lUr  UsfatMvalcd  va- 

(tr  with  mpUati  (BnlU,  but  in  Uti  RSMlii  irtilishll  naSksd  ai  no  svotUI 

itrlt  wu  dinmilbU. 

Rwm  (/.  C.  C.).~n  iL  «•  tMtn,  i  HoUUu  Bon,  ud  oilUd  OptaiilS  ; 

J  Ui*  p«t>]i  litn  ill  (hed. 

Wouu  [A  OuttcrOtr,  Bri f htm), —Tha  conmon  MUU^n 

irtcni.    lUtHUdliSRintlKliwD.    Line- 

IT  ipot,  «1U  cBMIuirr  bniiti  Uua  Inn  il 

rsDta  Iirisn  (Seitrt  Fneltr).—l.t^  •o-all^iiaTidulT^ssIt 


mtar,  poond  pMBtUWly  npsa 


'CBOkoo-tplt"  ud  ■•  tiMb-iOfvB." 
•  lbs 


_ Eouimolaslni  bava  asnsd  It  Tsttl' 

Ininrlou  to  plinti  bj  axtnotlBC  Ihtir  Mp.    Ths  froth 

jBt.    TIliqifekntBiofaordMtr^rlDctbelBMOtltW 

dBi«T  sad  thoBik,  b«c  vt  tUak  dutias  th«m  with  Ssoub  bbS  waald 

,  BatDT*!  F"".- 

, , Iha  XiflMCa  Psrti," 

bn*  Urn  -'  Tha  Basabit  planu,  Aa."— Jon 


B0tlaa"TkaKupHmi>1 


■iblbitl^f  m 


wbkhlt  < 
n  Cnuv  *■»  CrastRT  Tsui  {Am  Amattw  gsrJuitr].— II 
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JOTJElflli  OP  HOBTIOULTUBE  AITD  COTTLGfE  GAEDENBR. 


C 


W. 


Fan  (S.  V.  IVr*i<0>')«— The  Ph*  wereotHttd  from  yon  Hay  28th, 
•Bd  wlikh  w*re  nelliofr  in  Taoatfln  Market  at  U.  M.  per -pack,  wara  the 
aaiBaat  and  best  ^rown  oat  of  doora  that  we  hare  taated  thia  year. 

Brorrma  Vinb  Shootb  (A  Tom  ^uner^—'Bj  allowing  the  terminal 
bud  to  prodnce  three  Wvea  yon  vlfl  repiUr  a  great  pi^rtlon  of  ihe  injury 
von  hare  done  by  plDchingr  them  back  to  the  first  leaf.  As  soon  as  the  sboot 
has  dOTeloped  tbree  liMven,  pinch  out  the  top  of  the  shoots,  the  same  as 
described  in  Ko.  318.  Ae  thA  Orapea  are  not  in  flower  they  will  not  be 
Bkoly  to  -NoaiTe  ao  nnieh  li^jory  aa  they  otherwise  woald  have  done.  By 
miWTioff  the  extra  leaf  above  the  bnoeh  you  win  make  up  for  the  lose  of  the 
Trtadpd  leaf  that  has  been  deanroyed. 

TKSiniKifT  07  EirpAiRK  Pkar  Tans  (Tiem).  —  As  the  Pear  tree  is 
makioff  abundaoce  of  shoots,  it  is  evident  the  roots  ate  well  at  work.  Ton 
may,  therefore,  treat  it  in  a  similar  way  to  young  trees  as  regards  thinning 
the  ahaotv  and.tniniDB,'*&  Putplenty  of  litter  about  the  tree,  tn  prevent 
the  drying  stm  and  wind  reaching  tiie  roota.  We  hope  yon  have  not 
ptaHed  it  too  deep.  We  strongly  advocate  planting  all  kinds  of  fmit  trees 
"«  aaar  the  surfaee  aa  poaalble.  if  planted  deep  you  had  better  lift  it  in  the 
ntnmn.  Jt  will  do  the  tree  good,  by  causing  it  to  make  double  the  quantity 
of  fibrous  roots. 

SowiNO  CucrMBSBS— TwRLvxFooBMAS— Peas  for  Avocst  and  Skptem- 
BBS  {J,  J9.).— Cucumbers  from  seed  sown  now  would,  if  well  attended  to, 
OOBO  into  use  at  the  end  of  Augm^t,  and  bear  until  late  if  the  bed  were 
lined.  Sion  Bouse  Improved  is  a  good  late  Cuonmber,  Lord  Kcnyon  and 
Klrklee6  Ilall  Defiance  are  large  and  good.  Fuch»lafl  with  white  sepals : 
Queen  of  Beauties,  Minnie  Banks.  Schiller,  Bridesmaid,  Gipsy  Girl,  and 
Qttiding  Star.  If  you  mean  by  white  Fuchsias  those  with  white  corollaa, 
then  White  Lady,  SanspareU,  Bianea,  llarie  Com«llsi«n,  and  Henry  Abts. 
The  beat  red  :  Constellation,  Comet,  Marvellous,  Universal,  Cloth  of  Gold, 
and  Shakwppar.  The  best  Peas  to  sow  to  come  in  in  Auguot  and  Septem- 
ber are  Hair*s  Dwarf  Mamnr.oih  British  Queen,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  Lord 
Baglan,  which  should  all  be  sown  fh>m  tnurteen  to  sixteen  weeks  heiore 
thcnr  are  expected  to  come  Into  use.  ^shop's  Long- podded,  Bnrbldge*s 
Eoiipse,  and  others  of  the  second  early  Peas  may  be  mowu  now,  and  they 
will  come  In  in  tirelve  or  fourteen  weeka.  The  others  may  also  be  sown, 
but  they  will  not  come  In  at  the  time  named. 

TBooK  {M.  ^.).-Bentham'8  *<nandbook  of  the  British  Plora,'*  will  aid 
yOQ.    Its  price  is  £8  10«. 

MAMTTKnio  Boess  {H.  J.  /l).— Mulching  is  not  manuring.  It  is  putting 
long  dung  or  cocoa-imt  fibre  refuse  on  the  soil's  surface  to  keep  It  mo.st. 
Guano  forms  a  liquid  munure  quite  inoffensive,  and  you  can  have  the  guano 
In  half-crown  tins  at  our  offlce. 

EnKoas.— Atp.  483.  coL  8, 1.  37  from  the  bottom,  the  names  ^houId  be 
*<  Adlantum  esplllus- Veneris,  Asplenium  marinum,  and  A.  trichomanes." 


PiiAimiro  THK  Water  Lilt  {J,  IT).— Wa  etaaHar  AMil«4^ 
to  plant  the  Nynphosaa  whan  they  are  aboat  to  bzow.  wo  haws  .  _ 
from  March  to  September,  simply  fastening  a  atone  to  the  thick  IjH^HWi 
-and  then  lowerhur  this  at  fhe  plaee  desired.  In  fkia  caaa  tte  %0ttME^oM 
ssuddy  cNy.    Where  there  was  Ufetle  mud  we  !»««  Twluiiafl  tbaa  to « Ifett 


sod  with  wire,  and  then  lowered  thorn  at  the  plana  doi*ye(L 
hxve  put  them  into  shallow  wide  pots,  fsstentng  tho  thldt  flashy  wtlia 
large  stone  placed  on  the  pot,  and  also  flileil  a  nallow  hamper  wkk  atwag 
olay  soil  nsiiig  the  stone  to  fasten  the  mot  to.  sa  to  the  eaaa  of  uij^wA 


to, 
well     Tho  _ 
It  shoold  not  be 


ftudtia 
1 


loaiered  these  where  wanted.     All 
planting  la  doing  so  in  too  shallow  water. 
6  inches,  nor  more  than  8  feet  deep. 

Raimfall  (£.  A»quUh\.^\%^  was  a  drier  year  thtt  1861 ; 
fall  in  that  year  at  Chlawick  wes  15.78  Inohea,  whil*  flio 
in  1884  was  16.86  Inohea,  or  more  than  an  Inch  of  euNM 
registered  in  1858. 

Pan  sits  DECATifo  {A  Xa^j/ ^u&scrifter,  JTi/ftenity).— We  think  yoabi* 
rather  overdone  them  by  planting  them  in  old  eow-dun^  and  saad.  If  thtR 
is  danger  of  losing  the  whole  take  the  planta  np  and  divide  diem  totoMts, 
and  plant  them  in  a  shady  place  in  light  aandy  loam  until  they  raeonr 
themselves,  and  th^n  you  may  plant  oat  into  riaher  aolL  If  job  dkUkt 
this  trouble,  water  with  lime  water. 

GABDavKB  EMioBATnia  (GftrtUtier,  Limmri0!k).—'We  tumr  aeeept  ite 
respon8ibilit.r  of  recommending  uny  plsce  aa  desirable  to  eodgotfe  to.  Too 
much  depends  upon  the  emigrant's  acquirements  and  eoMHhitioB,  and  df 
these  we  know  nothing. 

Packing  Gbapbs  {A.  £.).— Have  a  bos  inade<5  in<diea  deep^  bbI  aat  Bias* 
than  2  feet  long,  and  10  or  11  ineheowide;  put  oooie  ti«eaapovirlsths 
bottom,  then  place  the  box  slopmg  btfore  you.  With  the  sdiouldnt  Unruds 
each  elite  lay  In  the  bunches  in  two  rows,  and  do  not  plaee  anythbigbiiewB 
them.  When  the  box  has  been  filled  to  the  top  lay  in  hnnebes  Bp  tfcs 
centre,  the  shoulders  of  each  towarda  the  bottom,  till  the  boK  Is  fo^M*** 
the  whole  with  tlsmie  paper,  and  on  the  lid  of  the  box  plaee  a prtnMdip 
in  laree  lettc  rs,  '*  Hothoune  Grarc«,  with  special  care."  This  is  the  ad?les  s( 
a  first-rate  fruiterer  in  Govent  Garden  Maiket.  Yon  eau  have  thallria 
for  the  volume  by  sending  your  direction  and  two  postMT*  atanpa. 

Braik  Coral— rxmiKiKD  Moss— *' J.  L.*'  would  be  vnry  mndh obUfiiif 
*«  E.  B  ."  who  wrote  ••  Fern  Habits"  in  our  Jonnial,  wMld  State  whoa  to 
get  **  brain  coral,'*  also  where  "  petrified  moss**  la  to  be  had. 

Namis  of  Plants  {F.).'-lt  is  Eiiophorum  angnstlfbllnm,  or  Xarrov- 
leaved  Coiton  GroKs.  Cduntry  people  use  It  for  atnfing  pillows,  but  the 
silky  down  becomes  very  hrittfe  when  quite  dry.  (21  T.  T^  CheMUffdH.^ 
Your  evergreen  vtamb  is  K^Iraia  latifolia,  a  native  of  North  Amenaa,  aod 
quite  hardy. 


METEOEOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  in  the  Saburbs  of  London  for  the  Week  endinR  June  lOfli. 


Datb. 

Sun. 

4 

Mon. 

5 

Tues. 

6 

Wed. 

7 

Thnrs. 

8 

Friday 

9 

BkL 

10 

Mean 

babombtbb. 


Max. 


80.180 
30.S0f{ 
30.204 
30.424 
30.406 
30.844 
80.167 


80.314 


Min. 


80.813 
30.372 
80.246 
30.810 
30.326 
30.257 
30.080 


80.280 


tbbbmokbtbr. 


Air. 


Muz. 


76 
78 
82 
75 
79 
85 
79 


Hln.    1 1  ft  deep. 


42 
66 
49 
39 
46 
46 
42 


61 

62 

63 

63.^ 

64 

64 

64 


79.14    '     45.57  I     68.07 


Bain 

rtb. 

Wind. 

in 

Inches. 

2  ft.  deep. 

58^ 

g.W. 

.00 

60 

W. 

.00 

60^ 

w. 

.00 

m 
sol 

S.E. 

.00 

£. 

.00 

61 

E. 

.0) 

6li 

N.W. 

.00 

60.36 

0.00 

Gembbal  Rbmabks. 


Very  fine  throughout. 
Very  fine,  with  hot  sun ;  warm  at  night. 
Hot  and  sultry;  very  hot;  fine  ttimighoat. 
Heavy  dew ;  overcast ;  hot  tun  {  vary  line. 
'Heavy  dew  ;  very  tine ;  hot;  veiy  fine  at  night. 
Quite  cloudlet's;  very  hot  and  dry;  OBcesdlDify  flBe; 
Fine;  overcast;  very  fine throngjliotu.  [eloady. 


POTJLTEY,  BEE,  and  HOXTSEHOLD  CHRONICLE. 


THE  BATH  AJJ^D  WEST  of  ENGLAND  POULTKY 

SHOW.--JUNE  5-9TH. 

^  Thx  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  invariably  enlists  the 
warmest  interest  of  those  individuals  who  make  the  breed- 
ing of  poultry  at  once  a  profitable  and  pleasing  occupation. 
This  year  the  Show  took  place  at  Hereford,  and  the  atten- 
dance of  visitors  proved  most  satisfactory.    One  great  fea- 
ture favourable  to  the  popularity  of  the  Bath  and  West  of 
England  Society  arises  from  the  fact,  that  at  this  Show  it 
is  that  the  early  chickens  of  the  year  first  come  into  compe- 
tition.   To  obtain  a  mastery  on  an  occasion  like  this  is, 
therefore,  much  coveted  by  our  principal  breeders,  as  pre- 
sent success  is  looked  forward  to  as  the  herald  of  ready 
sale  for  all  superfluous  stock  from  the  yards  obtaining  pre- 
miums at  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Exhibition,  and 
at  prices  also  the  most  remimerative  to  their  respective 
owners.     For  these  reasons  alone  poultry-breeders  always 
look  forward  with  great  interest  to  the  classes  for  chickens, 
and  winning-pens  ore  not  unfrequently  claimed  at  sums 
their  owners  had  considered  altogether  prohibitory  of  sale. 
We  know  several  instances  have  occurred  in  which  chickens 
"^at  hove  been  thus  '^i^imed  have  secured  the  premiums  at 
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peted  until  late  in  the  season,  when,  as  an  inevitable  om- 
sequence,  they  have  been  at  leng^  oompelled  to  Buceaab 
to  fresh  livals,  whose  powers  have  hitherto  been  unxqnied 
by  travelling  and  close  confinement. 

The  general  arrangements  were  moat  satisfactory,  beta 
as  rega^s  the  poultry  and  also  the  Pigecma.    Tb^  wve 
e:diibited  all  on  one  tier  about  breast  Ugh,  ezoeptmg  the 
Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese,   and  Gainea-fowla.     These  latter 
species  had  commodious  pens  allotted  to  them  on  the  ttiMii 
and  the  health  and  appearance  of  these  birds  provea  this 
new  arrangement  a  good  one,  and  a  decided  improvement 
on  previous  plans.    The  area  of  the  two  tenta*  whioh  weie 
excellently  ventilated,  gave  the  moat  am]^e  loosn  for  mt§ 
inspection,  and  the  gi-eat  numbers  of  visitors  oonstaatly 
passing  through  the  poultry  tents  proved  that  at  lesat  thore 
was  no  falling  off  as  to  popularity  in  reapeot  to  poiilfa7»  IMV 
did  the  Pigeons  appeal'  less  attractive  uuin  hflgetofae.    It 
is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the  oom£6rt  and  weU-being  of 
tho  whole  was  as  diligently  seen  to  aa  oonld  be  desired ;  ncr 
do  we  remember  any  show  in  which  so  few  indiffneat  flqpeei- 
mens  were  exhibited,  and  the  condition  of  tke  taiids  genua^f 
was  perfection  also,  so  much  so  that  not  a  solitary  inatiWB 
of  ill-health  could  be  met  with.     Singularly  enoagh  ^ 
entry  of  Spanish  fowls  nearly  doubled  as  to  BDamber  aw 
other  class  in  the  Exhibition,  and  tiie  ^aality  of  theoeteM 
throughout  waa  most  merit<»ioaa. 

Th3  SrHinia^  Silver  Cup  was  tsiken  by  a  Teiy  fint-cUMS 
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Erom  Me.  Janet,  of  Clifton,  Tiscountess  Holmesdale's 
known  and  ezcallAmt  pen  being  a  very  good  second,  and 
leldon,  of  Terkakire,  bmng  but  little  in  the  lear  aa  third 
-taker.    It  is  long  since  so  saperior  and  regalar  a  dasa 
uiish  has  been  exhibited ;  and  tke  first-prize  Sweepstakes 
ish  coek  (Viscountess  Holmesdale's),  is  also  well  worth j 
pecial  mention.    We  cannot  but  congratulate  the  Bath 
iVest  of  England  Society  on  this  prominent  improve- 
on  former  meetings  in  so  aristocratic  a  breed  of  fowls, 
e  class  for  "  Coloured"  Dorkings  proved  one  of  the  most 
:tant  in  the  Show.      Here  pen  after  ^en  was  of  the 
»t  order,  and  consequently  the  competition  was  general 
ghout  a  strong  class.    As  many  of  our  poultry  fanciers 
t  anticipate.  Viscountess  Holmesdale  exhibited  some 
that  place  most  of  her  ladyship's  rivals  far  in  the  rear, 
lin  Lane,  of  Braclcnell,  Berkshire,  exhibited  a  wonder- 
well-feathered,  well-matched,  and  equally  well-grown 
30  far  as  size  only  is  considered;  but  it  should  always 
membered  that  natural  malformation  of  the  legs  is 
inadmissable.     In  this  case  one  hen  was   feorfuMy 
ck-kneed,"  and  presented  a  striking  instance  of  de- 
ty,   arising,   most  probably,  from  over-feeding  as  a 
en,   combined  with  want  of  sufBcient  exercise  whilst 
a  few  weeks  old.    We  mention  this,  as  a  hint  to  all 
ers  of  heavy-weighted  chickens,  to  give  every  facility 
cercise  during  the  first  few  weeks,  and  afterwards  to 
Lse  weight  by  excessive  feeding  when  the  bone  becomes 
hardened  and  matured.      It  is  thus  that  overmuch 
ess  and  anxiety  to  indulge  the  chickens  of  large  breeds 
les   ends   in   self-wrought  disappointment;    and   we 
tdd  that  our  own  experience  proves,  beyond  question, 
parents  whose  formation  is  thus  imperfect  not  un- 
3ntly  have  even  wry-backed  offspring. 
Cochins  we  were  not  prepared  for  so  perfect  a  display, 
'e  hear  a  great  rivalry  had  existed  to  gain  position  at 
ereford  meeting.    The  competitors  were  evidently  not 
g  on  their  oars,  but  looking  as  alike  as  possible ;  and, 
ibsentin<r  himself  from  exhibiting  for  some  two  years 
re  past,  Mr.  H.  Tomlinson,  of  Birmingham,  again  took 
1  position  at  the  head  of  the  prize  list  with  a  pen  of 
al  Buffs,  as  neat  as  they  were  excellent.      Captain 
>n,  of  Manchester,  poshed  in  closely  for  a  second  place, 
tir.  Stephens,   of  Walsall,  was    not   by  any  means  a 
lird.     \Ve  were  glad  to  see  so  plucky  an  exhibitor  as 
arhorst,  of  Dublin,  rewarded  by  success  in  wonderfully 
bown  White  Cochins,  Single  (Bu£f )  Sweepstakes  Cochin  | 
ui  exceedingly  neat  specimen ;  and  a  pen  of  immense 
rizo  Turkeys,  that  would  excite  tho  fondest  anticipo- 
)f  any  gourmand  who  happened  to  cast  eyes  on  them 
I  Bath  and  West  of  England  Show.     Mr.  Boyle,  also 
Sister  Isle,  exhibited  a  first-prize  pen  of  Oeese  that,  as 
)cosely  observed  by  a  visitor,  *'  seemed  made  expressly 
working   man   with   a  numerous  family."      Visitors 
fed  this  pen  constantly,  and  they  proved  a  feature  of 
low.     Nor  were  Mr.  Boyle's  Brdhnms  less  conspicuous 
irit,  in  a  most  spirited  competition.     We  repeat  we 
lad  to  see  old  Ireland  puUing  up  so  strongly  as  she  did 
ly  of  the  most  useful  breeds ;  for  this  inevitably  must 
to  still  greater  attention  and  improvement,  making 
3ull  look  to  his  colours  in  the  friendly  tournaments  of 
ultry  exhibitions. 

tame  fowls  the  show  was  very  strong;  and  although 
etcher,  of  Stoneclough,  near  Manchester,  took,  without 
ion.  every  first  prize,  and  thus  of  necessity  the  sQver 
r  the  best  pen  of  Game  fowls  exhibited,  it  must  not 
posed  it  was  not  well  contested,  or  that  extraordinary 
was  wanting  elsewhere.  The  Hainburghs  were  very 
is  were  also  the  Pohind  fowls ;  and  the  Baniams  were 
f  praise  v.- orthy.  We  regretted  to  find  that  a  case 
2d  of  birds  being  exhibited  as  true  chickens  of  1865, 
ividently  were  first  ushered  into  life  considerably 
)r  to  Christmas  last.  They  were  very  properly  dis- 
d  by  tho  Judges;  and  we  hope  that  in  every  case 
the  like  imposition  is  attempted,  the  same  determina- 
'  put  a  stop  to  such  practices  will  be  at  once  adopted, 
luite  time  that  autumn-hatched  chickens  were  put 
when  shown  as  spring  birds,  and  the  custom  of  so 
is  most  reprehensible,  and  has  been  in  somewhat 
1  practice  until  some  parties  seem  to  consider  its  I 
sality  its  perfect  excuse.    It  is  quite  time  it  were  J 


done  away  with,  and  none  bat  spring  chickens  held  ad- 
missible. 

In  the  Bxtn  Variety  daM  there  was  a  good  entiy,  m 
capital  pen  of  Malays  taking  the  lead,  a  pen  of  P<^bofe 
Silky  fowls  second  position,  and  a  pen  of  excellent  white 
Spanish  fowls,  exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Pitman,  the  third 
prize.  So  great  was  the  competition,  however,  that  an 
extra  third  prize  was  here  awaided  to  Mr.  Beldon's  White 
Polands,  a  veiy  interesldng  gronp,  and  well  shown. 

In  the  Pigeons  tiie  competition  was  not  only  very  keen 
indeed,  but  such  as  would  render  any  meeting  popular.  Mr. 
A.  Pintdeite,  of  Manchester,  was  the  fortumate  winner  of 
the  silver  cup ;  and  Mr.  H.  Yardley,  of  Birmingham,  of  the 
Society's  silver  medal  as  a  second  extra  prize  for  Pigeons. 
The  whole  of  the  Pigeon  classes  were  unusually  good. 

The  weather  was  veiy  fine,  and  the  attendance  a  perfbct 

success. 

Spaniah.— First  And  Cup,  E.  Joneo,  Clifton.  Second  .VIscounteai Holmes* 
dais,  UntoB  Park,  Kant.  Third,  U.  Beldon,  Biagley,  Torkshire.  Uflily 
Coromendtd,  R.  Wright,  LoadoB;  Capt.  Heatoo,  M«ncheater;  T.  BmbmM, 
Clifton ;  T.  Smith,  WiUmU. 

Donides  (Coloured).— Flrat,  Cup,  and  Third,  Vl^aountaM  Holmeadate. 
Second,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylwhary.    Commended,  J.  Norman,  PeislMro. 

DoaxKioB  (White).— Pimt  and  Second,  H.  Lingvood,  Needham  Market, 
Suffjlk.    Third,  Rer.  O.  F.  Uodeon,  North  Petberton,  bridgewatar. 

CooniN-CHiifA  (Coloured).— Flrit,  H.  Tomlinson,  Binningham.  fleoond, 
Capt.  Heaton,  Manchester.  Third,  J.  Stephens,  Walsall.  Commendad, 
H.  Bates,  Birmingham  ;  H.  Orifflth^,  WoroMfer. 

Cooa&M-CHiiiA  (White).— First,  F.  W.  Zurhor^t,  Donnybrook,  DaUln. 
Seeond,  W.  Dawson,  Hoptoa,  Mirfisld,  Yorkshire.  Third.  It.  Chase,  Bataall 
Hosth,  Btrmlngham.    Commended,  G-  Lamb,  Compton,  WoWsrhamptoo. 

Gamm  (Whita  and  Piles).— Pint.  Chip,  and  Seeond.  J.  Flstefaer,  8tan^ 
dough,  Manchester.  Third.  S.  Matthew,  atowmarket,Saffolk.  Ck>mmended, 
T.  Barges*,  Whitchurch.  Salop. 

Gamk  (Blaok-breasted  and  other  Reds).— First  and  Second,  J.  Fletcher, 
Manchester.  Third.  A.  B.  Dyas,  Madeley,  Salop.  Highly  Commended, 
H.  Adney.  Collumpton;  Rsv.  Ci.  S.  Cmwys,  Tivorton. 

Gamk  (Duckwing  aud  other  Greys  and  Blues).— First,  J.  Fletcher,  Man- 
chester. Seesnd,  Ker.  G.  S.  Cruwys,  Tlyertun.  Third,  8.  Matthew,  Stow- 
market,  Suffolk. 

Bkahma  Pootra.— First,  S.  W.  Boyle.  Dnndmm,  Dublin.  Second,  H. 
Lacy,  Hebden  Bridge.  Third,  Mrs.  Hargroaves,  Reading.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  Marfell,  Hereford;  B.  Pigeon,  Bxeter;  J.  Hinton,  Hiaton, 
Bath ;  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury. 

UASiauaoHs  (Childea-pencillsd).— Firat,  F.  Flttis,  jun.,  Newport,  Isle  of 
WighU    Second,  J.  JB.  i^oe,  Hereford.    Third,  J.  S.  Maggs,  TetOury. 

UAMBuaoHS  (S!lrar-p«icilled).— First,  Vidcountess  Holmesdale.  Seeond, 
J.  Holland,  Woreestar.    Third,  H.  Beldon,  Bingiey. 

UAMBuaoBs  «3oldef»H>pang1ed).— First,  A.  K.  Wood.  Kendal.  Second, 
W.  Bayiias,  Walsall.  TbirJ,  T.  Ddvies,  Biruiingham.  Highly  Commended, 
T.  DaTies;  H.  Bcldon,  Bingley. 

Bamwbobs  (SilTeivspaagled).— First,  H.  Bsldon,  Bingley.  Second,  G. 
Whitcombs,  Gloaeestar.  Third,  T.  Davies,  Newporu  Munmoutkshire. 
Highly  (Commended,  W.  Bowley,  Cirencester. 

PoLAMUs  (Black  with  White  Crests).— l-irst  and  Third.  U.  Csrter,  Hblm- 
firth,  Torkshire.  Second  and  Highly  Commended,  T.  P.  Udwards,  Lyad^ 
hurst. 

Polands  (Gold  or  SilTer).^Flr8t  and  Second,  H.  Beldon,  Bingley.  Third, 
Mrs.  Blay,  Worcester. 

ABT  OTHKB  Vabiktt.— Flr>t.  RcT.  A.  6.  Brooke,  Rnyton  XL  Towns.  Salop 
(Mataiyw).  Second,  K.  H.  Niobolaa,  Newport,  MonmoutOhhire  (Chiaeaa 
Silks).  Third,  F.  B.  Pitman,  T«unton  (Whitu  Spanish).  Extra  Third,  H. 
Beldon,  bmgl«y.  Highly  Commen<!ed,  E.  Pigt'on.  Exeter  (La  Fldehe). 
<:ommended,  Mrs.  Halg,  Lichfield  (Msgpie  Tan  fans) ;  H.  Tate,  Leeds  (Blaak 
Hamborgbs). 

BoaKiBo  Chick  ax.— First,  Mrs.  Bartsr.  Plymouth.  Second,  Rev.  G.  F, 
Hodson,  bridge  water  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Dunn,  Hungerford. 
Gamk  Chick bns.— Second,  H.  Adney,  CoUuntpton.  First  Prise  withheld. 
Cochib-China  Cbioh BBS.— First,  J.  H.  Rndhard,  Wrington.  Somaraat. 
Secoad,  Rer.  F.  Taylor,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Westmoreland.  Highly  Com- 
mended, F.  W.  Rust,  Hastlsgs;  P.  Cartwright,  Oswestry.  Cummended, 
J.  Shortliose,  Newcastle-oB>Tyne. 

SWKKPirrAKia.  — Gam*.  — First   and   Seeond,  J.  Fletcher,   MaBcbaite&i 
Third,  F.  tttatter,  Manchester.    Commended,  Rev.  G.  S.  Cmwys^  TlTorton. 
SwBEPSTAKXS.- Spanish. -First,    Viscountess  IloUnesdsle.      Second,  K. 
Wright,  London.    Third,  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Wrington,  Somerset. 

SwBKPSTAKBs.— DoRKiHO.— Firvt,  F.  Sutter,  Manchester.  Second,  Vis* 
countesH  Huliiiesdule.    Third,  C  Smith,  Salisbury. 

HWKEPSTAKKS  —CocBiir-CBi.'>A.— First.  F.  W.  Zurhorst,  Dublin.  Second, 
E.  A.  Tndman,  Whitchurch,  Salop.  Thinl,  J.  E.  Price,  Hereford.  Higblj 
Commended,  W.  Curwain,  Cambridge.  Commended,  W.  Bowley,  Glrea- 
cester. 

Sweepstakes.— Gamk  Babtahs.- First,  E.  Cambriilge,  Bristol.  Seeond, 
S.  Lang,  Jun.,  Bristol.    Third,  G.  Manning,  Springfleld.  Essex. 

Bahtams  ((}old-laced).— First  and  Cup,  Ber.  G.  S.  Crowya,  Tivertoa. 
Scoond  Prise  wlihhekl. 

Bantams  (Silver-laced).— First,  Rev.  G.  S.  Cruwys.  Second  and  (Tom- 
mended,  E.  Jones,  Clifton. 

Babtams  (White  snd  Black).— First,  Her.  G.  S.  Cmwys.  Second  and 
Highly  Commended,  T.  Davles,  Newport,  Monmonth shire.  0)mmendadii 
W.  Drayoott,  Liricester. 

Bamtams  (Any  other  Variety).— First.  S.  Ward,  Chesterfield  ((Same). 
Seeond,  J.  Fletcher.  Manchester  (Game). 

Di-cxs  (Aylesbury).- First  and  Cap,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury.  Saeoad* 
W.  C.  N.  Hughes  DVAittos  Reading. 

Docks  (Honen).-  Firat,  A.  Woods,  Liverpool.  Second,  J.  R.  Rodbaxd» 
Wrington,  Somerset. 

Dvou  (Any  other  Variety).— First,  T.  H.  D  Bayly,  BIfgleewade,  Beds. 
Seooad,  T.  C.  Harrison,  Hnll  (Brown  Call).  Omraended,  J.  W.Kiliafiny,. 
Morvtoa,  Iiia  of  Wight  (Black  Eaat  Indian). 
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Oora.— First,  B.  W.  Boyle,  Doblln.    Second,  J.  K.  Fovler,  Ayleebary. 

TuxuBTS.— Firet,  F.  W.  Zarhorst,  Dablln.  Second,  C.  Edwards,  wrfngton, 
Somerset.  Highly  Omnmended,  J.  Norman,  Pershore }  J.  K.  Fowler,  Ajles- 
bary.    Oommended,  Mrs.  Dann,  Inglewood,  Hongerford. 

QunizA  Fowls.— First,  Mlsn  Worthcote,  Exeter.  Second,  0.  A.  Yonnff, 
Driffield,  Tor&khire.    Commended,  Ber.  If.  Amphlett,  Eyeiham ;  B.  Tate, 


PIGEONS. 

Caebisss,— First  and  Second,  A.  PIntolelte,  Manchester. 

TomLXBS  (Almond).— First  and  Second,  A.  Pintoldte,  Manchester. 

ToMBLUs  (Any  other  Variety}.— First,  A.  Pintolelte.  Seoond,  J.  PerdTaD, 
Peckham.    Commended,  J.  B.  Boblnson,  Sunderland. 

PowTKBfl.  —  First,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham.  Second,  A.  Pintolelte. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  B.  Bobinson,  Sunderland. 

BuvTs.— First,  E.  Pigeon,  Lympstone,  Exeter.  Second,  T.  D.  Oreen, 
SaAon  Walden,  Essex. 

Jacobzhb.— First,  J.  PerdTaU,  Peckham.  Second,  C.  Bolpln,  Bridge- 
water. 

Faktatls.— First,  J.  B.  Boblnaon,  Sunderland.  Seoond,  H.  Yardley, 
Birmingham. 

Owls.— First  and  Seoond,  A.  Pintolelte.  Highly  Commended,  £.  Pigeon ; 
H.  Yardley. 

I^NTKPnxBs.— First,  J.  B.  Boblnson.    Second,  C.  Bnlpln,  Brldgewater. 

Bambs.— First,  J.  B.  Boblnson.    Second,  A.  Pintolelte. 

TuBBiTB. — Firsts  H.  Yardley,    Second  aod  Commended,  J.  B.  Boblnson. 

NuMs.— First  and  Second.  Ber.  A.  Q.  Brooke,  Buyton  XI.  Towns,  Salop. 

Dbaoooms.— First  and  Highly  Commended,  H.  Yardley.  Second,  J. 
PerdTall,  Peckham. 

Arohahobls.— First  and  Second,  H.  Yardley. 

Abt  othxb  Nbw  OB  DisnifOT  Vabibtt.— First,  Extra  Second,  and  Highly 
Commended,  A.  Piatoleite.    Second,  H.  Yardley. 

PiOBON  Cup,  won  by  A.  Pintolelte  with  Five  First  and  Six  Second  Prises. 

Mr.  Charles  Ballanoe,  of  Stanley  House,  Lower  Clapton, 
and  Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Eden  Cottage,  Sparkbrook, 
Birmingham,  were  Judges  for  poultry;  and  Dr.  Cottle,  of 
Cheltenham,  and  Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  of  London,  were  the 
Arbitrators  for  Pigeons. 


BRENTWOOD  EXHIBITION  OF  POULTRY 

AND  PIGEONS. 

It  appears  that  for  the  last  three  years  the  Brentwood 
Poultry  Exhibition  has  been  in  abeyance,  but  we  can  con- 
fidently assert  that  the  whole  of  our  experience  does  not 
call  to  mind  any  instance  in  which  the  entire  collection  at 
any  poultry  show  was  so  perfect  and  complete  throughout 
OS  at  Brentwood  Show  just  held.  It  would  be  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  not  even  a  single  pen  of  indifferent  birds 
was  exhibited.  We  know  a  universal  impression  prevailed 
that  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Show  at  Hereford  would 
prove  a  great  drawback  to  the  Brentwood  meeting,  but  the 
results  proved  this  altogether  a  misapprehension,  although 
held  simultaneously. 

No  doubt  a  veiy  great  assistance  to  the  Brentwood  entries 
arose  from  the  fact  that  this  Show  continued  open  only  a 
single  day,  whilst  the  one  held  at  Hereford  necessitated  the 
birds  being  away  from  home  for  a  week  or  more.  This, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  the  premiums  were  about  equal 
in  point  of  money  value,  was  all  in  favour  of  short  imprison- 
ment. The  entaries  embraced  most  of  our  local  poultry 
celebrities,  even  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  most  of  our  English 
counties  being  well  represented.  We  may  confidently  add 
that  we  have  seen  exhibitions  rejoicing  in  even  a  thousand 
entries  not  containing  so  many  good  birds  as  did  the  two 
hundred  pens  or  so  at  Brentwood.  Where  all  classes  were 
80  excellent  it  would  be  a  most  invidious  task  to  enter  into 
particularities,  and  we  therefore  refer  our  readers  to  the 
appended  prize  list,  in  which  will  be  found  very  few  blanks 
from  any  reputed  yard  among  our  poultiy  breeders. 

We  must  not,  however,  conclude  without  a  recognition  of 
the  excellent  management  of  the  Committee  of  everything 
connected  with  the  Show,  and  rejoice  to  add,  that  the  wea- 
ther being  propitious,  a  capital  attendance  ensued.  The 
ftmds,  therefore,  are  proper  tionably  augmented.  The  birds 
were  safely  returned  immediately  after  the  Show  without 
mistake  or  injury. 

DoBKXKOs  (Coloared).— First,  Dr.  Campbell,  Brrntwood.  Second,  O. 
Origgs,  Romford.  Third,  H.  LIngwood,  Needham  Marlcet.  Highly  Com- 
mended, a.  Qrlggs ;  Sir  St.  Q.  Gore,  Bart,  Wiiisworth ;  R.  B.  Postans ; 
H.  Lingtrood. 

DoBKiiiGs  (White  or  Silver  Grey).— First  snd  Second,  Dr.  Campbell, 
Brentwood. 

Spaviih.— First,  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Wriagton,  Bristol.  Second,  A.  Heath, 
Jalne,  Wilts.  Third,  T.  J.  Bailey,  Brentwood.  Highly  Commended,  R.  B. 
*^«tans,  Brentwood.    Commended,  Hrs.  PatUson,  Maldon,  Essex. 

Una  (BUck-breasted  and  other  Keds).~ First  and  Second,  S.  Hatthew, 
icowmarket.  Highly  Commended,  Hon.  H.  W.  FltawlUlam,  Rotherham  j 
ler.  F.  W»taon,  K-W^*^    ''•sex.    '''»auae»''ed   «i-  »*-    -%■   Qp-'^   Bart*, 


Gam B  (Any  other  Coloar).— First,  8.  Hatthew,  Aowmrkift.  fleewl,  Sr 
St  O.  Oore,  Bart    Highly  Commended,  S  Matthew.  ^  . . 

CocBiHs  (Boff).-Flrst.  P.  W.  Roat,  Hastlnga.  Saeoad.  H.  Usmel, 
Needham  Market.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Mattinglj,  ChelaulDid;  S. 
Bates,  Birmingham. 

CocHiBB  (Any  other  coloar).~Flr8t,  R.  J.  Wood,  Charley.  BisM 
F.  W.  Znrhorst,  Dublin.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Dawaon,  Torkahire;  Mia 
Seamons,  Hartwell,  Ayleabory.  .    . 

Bbahmas  (Dark  or  Ught).-Flrst,  J.  Hlnton,  Hinton,  neur  Bath.  Bnmfi, 
J.  Parea,  Chertaey.  ^   _^^ ^ 

Hambubohs  (SilTer.pendlled)— First,  fNr  St.  G.  Gort,  Bait.,  Wtrtoigitt. 
Second,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh;  Chebnaford.  Highly  Commeaded,  D.  miagwortb, 
Torkahire. 

Hambdrobs  (Go1d-penellled).~FlTst,  Sir  St  G.  Gore,  Bart  Ssooad, 
F.  Plttls,  Jan.,  Isle  of  Wight.  Highly  Commended,  F,  PitUs.  CWwiiadri, 
Rot.  T.  L.  Fellowes,  Ade,  Norfolk.  

Hakbcboks  (Gold-spangled).— First,  Sir  St  G.  Gore,  Bart,  '^'*f*"|^ 
Second,  A.  K.  Wood,  Westmoreland.  Commecded,  H.  SBoahaO,  w^ 
beach. 

HAXBCBaiis  (Silftr-spangled).— Firat,  A.  K.  Wood,  WeatmoiclaBd.  Seeead, 
Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.    Highly  Commended,  Rer.  T.  L.  Fellovca,  Norfuk. 

Polish  (Any  colour).- First,  T.  P.  Edwarda,  Lyndhnrat  Seoond,  /. 
Hinton,  Hlnton,  near  Biith.    Commended,  T.  P.  Edwarda. 

Oamb  Bamtams  (Blaok^breasted  and  other  Bads).— First,  f8r  St.  O.  Gen, 
Bart  Second,  Rct.  G.  Raynor,  Brentwood.  Highly  Commanded,  G.  MaBBlBg; 
Essex;  J.  Mnnn,  Manchester.    (Commended,  O.  Manning.        _     .    _  . 

Gamb  Bantams  (Any  other  colour).— First,  Rot.  O.  RayMt,  Biealweod. 
Second,  Withheld. 

Baittamb  (Black  or  White).- First,  F.  Plttla.  Juil,  Isle  of  Wl|^  Seeead, 
Sir  St  G.  Gore,  Bart.    Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  HUI,  War]ey,EsMX. 

Bahtaxs  (Any  other  Tariety).— First,  G.  Manning,  Esacac  Bacani.u. 
Griggs,  Romford. 

Abt  othbb  Dutxmct  Vabibtt.— First,  J.  Hlnton,  Hinton,  near  Balk 
Seoond,  Withheld. 

TuBKBTS  (Any  colour).— Fhrst,  J.  8.  Leaeher,  BonthWaald.  Second,  C. 
S^uler,  Essex. 

Gbbsb  (Any  colour).— First,  R.  B.  Postans.  Brentwood.  Saecnd,  J.  8. 
LcBcher,  South  Weald.  

Ducxs  (White).— First  and  Second,  Mrs.  Beamons,  Ayto^nry.  Cia* 
mended,  C.  Bamford,  Cambridge. 

Ducks  (Rouen).- First,  C.  Punchard,  Suffolk.  Seoond,  Sr  St  G.  Gora 
Bart.  „   . 

Swbbpstakes.— ffame  CbcJk*  (Any  colour).— Firat,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart. 
Seoond,  W.  Rogers,  Suffolk.  Third,  H.  J.  Boah,  Brentwood.  Highly  Con- 
mended,  S.  Matthew,  Stowmarket  Oanu  Bantam  CUkt  (Any  colour).— 
First  Rct.  G.  Raynor,  Brentwood.  Seoond,  Dr.  OampbelL  Third,  G. 
Manning,  Essex.    Highly  Commended,  T.  J.  Saltmanb,  Chelmsford. 

PioxoHs.— Carriers  (Any  colour).  —  First,  H.  Taidley,  Blnnlnghn. 
Second,  W.  MasMy,  Yorkshire.  Highly  Commended,  B.  E.  M.  Haydfb 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch.  Powters  (Any  colour).— Finfc.  F.  DlMf.  Essex.  Second, 
H.  Yardley,  Birmingham.  Highlv  Commended,  B.  B.  M.  Royda,  Ashbr-de- 
la-Zouch.  Almond  7\iMi&7«rff. -First,  W.  Massey,  Yorkririfa.  Scco^,  H. 
Yardley,  Birmingham.  Any  other  rart«<y.— Flrat,  H.  Yartley,  Blrmteg- 
ham.  Second,  H.  W.  Hall,  Croydon.  Highly  Commanded.  &  E.  M.  Royds ; 
H.  Snnshall,  Wisbeach. 

Pbbasabts.— Prises,  J  Riley. 

Canabibs.— Prise,  J.  Cook. 

Rabbits.— Xop-eared  ^ucik.— Priae,  E.  E.  M.  BATda.  Aahbor-de-U'^oBdu 
Lop-eared  Doe.— Priae,  E.  Lawrence,  Essex.  JSfeaaiett  oj  anf  b«im.— 
Fiiae,  £.  E.  M.  Royds.    JETx/ra.- Highly  Commended,  Mlae  N.  Hamlltoa. 

Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Sparkbrook,  Birmingbam,  officiated 
as  Arbitrator. 


PIGEONS  AND  BOOKS. 

"  Haububoh'b  "  letter  has  set  me  tbinking  and  inqpixing 
fartber  into  the  subject  of  tbe  supposed  alarm  fialt  by  Pij^iui 
at  tbe  nearness  of  Kooks,  and  tbe  consequent  desertion  of 
tbe  Pigeons  firom  their  bouses.  My  Pigeons,  Tumblers  and 
Powters,  sbow  no  sucb  alarm,  not  even  yesterday,  wben  we 
sbot  upwards  of  a  hundred  Books.  Mj  neigbbour  at  the 
farm,  wbo  lives  as  near  to  another  part  of  tbe  rookery,  always 
has  a  good  number  of  dove-bouse  Pigeons,  -in  spite  of  an 
annual  domestic  shooting-match.  Tben,  six  miles  from  me 
is  a  rookery  remarkable  for  being  establialied  on  trees  of 
very  low  growth.  It  is  on  one  side  of  tbe  bouse,  and  on  tbe 
other  side  maoy  Pigeons  are  kept  for  taUe  purposes.  Here^ 
then,  are  three  cases  in  point  on  my  side  of  tbe  question. 
What  say  any  other  of  our  writers  or  readers'?  From  ill 
birds  of  the  hawk  tribe  Pigeons  would  inatinotively  flee; 
but  I  doubt  much  if  they  would  flee  from  Books,  wbo  wonJd 
neither  fight  them  nor  eat  them. 

Then,  in  regard  to  pole-houses.  They  are,  if  wdl  made, 
undoubtedly  very  pretty  olgects,  and  may  also  be  oonstraoted 
on  a  roomy  plan ;  but  I  think  if  "  HAMBUBaR "  gave  tbe 
Pigeons  tbe  choice  of  a  lofb  or  a  pole-boose  be  would  find 
tbe  lofb  exclusively  used  as  a  domusile.  Some  yean  aro  I 
was  consulted  by  a  lady  very  fond  of  ber  fliffbt  of  Jaoobnif. 
She  was  building  new  stable-oiBoes,  and  wisned  to  plaoe  bar 
Pigeons  in  comfortable  quarters,  but  oonld  not  gif«  then 
a  loft.  On  my  suc^gestion  sbe  bad  a  ledlM  of  bolM  made  is. 
tbe  brickwork  of  tbe  south  fiK>nt  of  her  ha^oft^  andlaadiBff- 
boards  placed  outside  of  a  good  dapfib  and  welLdifidea. 
Tn*^'de  J  planned,  in  deal,  lookan  of  tiie  depth  ftom  theftoftt 
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of  li  to  2  feet,  and  eaoh  opening  at  the  back  like  a  capboard, 
the  back  being  in  faot  a  nnmber  of  doors.  This  arrangement 
enabled  her  to  catoh  her  Pigeons,  inspect  the  neets,  and 
have  all  deaned  out  easily,  besides  making  a  safe  and  com- 
fortable home  for  the  birds,  taking  up  little  room.  I  asoally 
see  landing-boards  not  half  so  wide  as  they  ought  to  be,  for 
Pigeons  want  a  good  broad  space  upon  which  to  alight,  coo 
upon,  and  sun  Uiemselves — a  mere  ledge  is  a  miserable 
smft,  and  sometimes  the  Pigeons  have  not  height  either. 
I  haye  also  found  that  the  owners  have  been  unable  to  paint 
their  pole-houses  or  repair  them  lest  they  should  drive  away 
the  bttds ;  yet  certainly  they  ought  to  be  painted  every 
spring.  Would  any  of  our  laay  readers  who  draw  well  give 
us  a  sketch  of  a  pretty  and  commodious  house  on  a  pole  ? — 

WiLTSHIBJB  BeCTOR. 


HIVES  WITH  ENTEANCES  AT  TOP. 

When  I  saw  the  letter  at  page  352  with  my  name  in  it 
I  was  as  much  surprised  as  my  Benfrewshire  friend  must 
have  been  amused,  and  I  am  glad  he  has  g^ven  me  this 
opportunity  of  rectifying  a  mistake — a  mistake  I  had  not 
the  least  intention  snomd  be  made — viz.,  that  of  the  letter 
appearing  in  my  name  instead  of  that  of  Mr.  0.  Williams, 
for  whom  I  wrote  it.  Not  but  that  I  should  have  been  very 
proud  of  the  honour  of  bringing  before  the  public  the  utility 
of  this  kind  of  hive ;  the  advantage  over  the  entrance  at 
bottom  I  leave  for  any  apiarian  to  jadge. 

In  the  first  place,  the  bees  entering  their  hives  at  top 
invariably  eujoy  good  health,  as  they  have  a  constant  supply 
of  fresh  air  penetrating  thoroughly  among  them  without  a 
cold  draught  on  the  brood,  as  the  air  must  have  the  chill 
taken  off  it  after  passing  through  the  bulk  of  bees  before  it 
reaches  the  bottom.  When  the  entrance  is  at  the  bottom 
the  brood  is  entirely  exposed  to  the  cold  air,  without  the 
same  chances  of  its  becoming  warm,  for  it  can  never  ascend 
so  long  as  the  air  above  it  is  warmer.  2ndly,  The  honey 
keeps  better  in  the  cold  dry  air.  3rdly»  The  bees  have  not  so 
far  to  carry  it,  besides  having  the  advantage  of  carrying  it 
down-hill  instead  of  up.  4tUy,  More  bees  can  be  spared  to 
collect  when  a  swarm  is  put  into  a  new  hive.  5thly,  After 
filling  the  stock  hive  they  have  only  half  the  distance  to 
carry  the  honey  to  the  supers.  6thly,  Bees  kept  in  these 
hives  never  suffer  from  damp,  which  is  the  plague  of  an 
apiary,  as  it  invariably  finds  egress  in  the  shape  of  steam. 
When  the  entrance  is  at  the  bottom  the  vapour  condenses  on 
the  sides,  and  runs  out  in  streams  of  water,  especially  when 
the  hives  are  very  strong,  and  the  nights  are  a  little  cooL 
Huish,  in  his  work  on  bees,  published  in  1817,  page  72,  tells 
us  that  hives  with  a  flat  top  for  storifying  are  on  an  errone- 
ous plan,  and  that  it  is  the  rock  on  which  the  partisans  of 
the  storifying  system  have  been  wrecked,  because,  he  says, 
*'  The  bees  when  in  health  never  vent  any  excrement  in  tiie 
hive,  and  being  never  b^umbed,  they  continually  consume 
their  food,  and,  consequently,  evacuate  by  a  considerable 
perspiration,  which  rises  in  vapour  to  the  top  of  the  hive, 
and  in  winter  these  vapours  are  almost  continual,  and  it  is 
proper  they  should  be  carried  off  without  falling  upon  the 
bees."  Again,  at  page  74,  he  asks,  "Wnat  is  the  most 
common  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  hives  during  winter  P"  "  I 
do  not  speak  of  hunger,  for  that  is  the  fault  of  the  pro- 
prietor, but  I  maintain  it  is  the  moisture  of  the  combs, 
occasioned  by  the  fall  of  the  water  collected  at  the  top  of  the 
hives,  which  are  flat ;  it  is  also  the  &11  of  these  waters  on 
the  bees  which,  stopping  their  perspiration,  sours  and  cor- 
rupts the  matters  which  are  in  their  body,  causing  the  dysen- 
tery, and  carrying  infection  and  death  through  the  whole 
community." 

How  far  these  vapours  tend  to  promote  dysentery  I  cannot 
day,  as  Mr.  Williams  assures  me  that  since  he  has  invented 
this  hive  he  has  never  had  any  disease  in  his  apiary,  or  lost 
a  single  hive,  although  he  has  kept  the  same  &om  seven  to 
eighteen  years  before  disposing  of  them.  I  have  one  that 
I  purchased  from  him  that  is  now  upwards  of  twenty  years 
old;  and  with  all  due  deference  to  the  critical  acumen  of 
the  "  BxKi'BKwsHiBB  BiB-KXBFiB,"  I  am  still  obstinate 
enough  to  maintain  my  original  opinion ;  and  without  more 
substantial  otjeotions  than  he  brings  forward  to  convince 
me  of  the  uselessness  of  entrances  at  the  top,  I  never  intend  < 


to  keep  a  hive  with  the  entrance  at  bottom  in  my  apiary 
a  season  longer  than  I  can  possibly  help.  I  must  say  the 
trial  he  gave  them  was  certainly  a  very  good  one,  lor  he 
could  not  have  made  their  entrance  much  nearer  the  top, 
situated  as  he  was,  without  making  them  go  down  the 
chimney ;  and  the  result  of  his  experiment  was  equally  satis- 
ilEu;toiy,  as  he  tells  us  in  one  breath  the  plan  succeeded  so 
weU,  that  the  very  first  season  he  took  nom  two  hives  a 
half-hundredweight  of  beautiful  honey,  and  almost  in  the 
next  contradicts  himself,  and  tells  us  that  he  most  rdno- 
tantly  abandoned  bee-keeping  in  high  latitudes,  under  the 
impression  that  hives  with  entrances  at  the  top  have  to  the 
inexperienced  only  novelty  to  recommend  them.  I  am  glad 
he  is  candid  enough  to  tell  us  it  was  his  inexperience  in 
dealing  with  them  in  that  position  that  led  him  to  abandon 
them ;  at  the  same  time  he  should  not  have  complained  of 
his  tools. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  feel  that  I  am  bound  to  answer  the 
only  objection  to  Mr.  Williams's  hives—viz.,  the  difficulty  of 
the  bees  cleaning  them ;  and  in  reply  would  ask,  whether 
at  any  season  of  the  year  there  is  more  carried  into  the  hive 
than  out  of  it  ?  And  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
there  is  five  hundred  times  more  carried  into  the  hive  than 
has  to  be  carried  out,  even  if  the  bottoms  are  never  cleaned. 
Then  supposing  the  entrance  to  be  at  the  bottom,  the  bees 
have  five  hundred  loads  to  carry  up-hill  to  one  they  car^ 
down  or  on  the  level.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  entrance  is 
at  the  top,  they  will  have  five  hundred  loads  to  carry  down- 
hill to  one  up,  and  tiie  advantage  then  is  very  manif<9st. 
When  an  apiarian  cleans  the  bottom  board  fonr  times  a-year 
the  bees  will  have  very  little  to  do  in  that  way.  I  trost  I 
have  shown  some  few  of  the  advantages  of  this  hive  without 
displaying  any  acrimony  to  my  Benfrewshire  friend. — ^Hskbt 
Stxtttlb,  Kingsland,  Shrewsbury. 
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Ik  the  detailed  report  of  my  experience  of  "foul  brood, 
in  Ko.  149, 1  showed  how  the  excision  of  the  entire  brood  in 
my  stocks  signally  fiiiled  to  effect  a  cure,  the  disease  break- 
ing out  in  fdl  its  virulence  in  the  new-formed  portions  of 
comb.  These  stocks  without  exception  died  out  during  the 
winter,  although  well  found  in  store. 

With  the  view  of  aiding  me  as  much  as  possible  in  re- 
building my  shipwrecked  apiary,  "A  Dxvonshirk  Bxb- 
KESPBB,"  in  the  kindest  manner  sent  me  last  April  twelve 
months  his  strongest  Lig^urian  stock,  and  although  it  lost 
upwards  of  five  thousand  of  its  population  on  the  journey, 
speedily  recruited,  and  appeared  quite  healthy.  With  the 
assistance  of  abundance  of  black  bees  bought  in,  and  new 
hives,  I  had  by  the  month  of  July,  in  addition  to  my  black 
stocks,  been  successful  in  establishing  six  fine  colonies  with 
most  prolific  Lig^urian  queens  jat  their  head. 

I  was  quite  appalled  in  the  beginning  of  August  to  find 
foul  brood  unmistakeably  present,  not  only  in  the  original 
stock,  but  in  four  of  the  young  hives.  I  was  successM  in 
effecting  a  thorough  cure  of  the  population  of  the  old  stock, 
by  passing  them  twice  through  the  "purgatorial  process," 
then  introducing  them  into  the  combs  of  a  good  second  hive, 
from  which  the  black  bees  had  been  previously  removed. 
The  queen  bred  well  at  the  end  of  the  season,  but  unfor- 
tunately died  during  the  winter.  I  lost  one  of  the  young 
queens  from  the  continuous  conflinement  necessary  to  effe<^ 
a  cure,  a  second  from  being  neglected  by  the  black  bees  to 
which  I  purposed  introducing  her,  and  a  third  f^m  being 
totally  deserted  in  my  absence  by  her  new  subjects,  while 
caged,  they  preferring  to  transfer  their  allegiance  from  the 
Italian  to  the  black  monarch  of  the  adjoining  stock,  so  that 
this  spring  found  me  with  only  two  Ligurian  queens,  the 
one  presiding  over  a  particularly  strong  healthy  colony,  in  a 
set  of  Stewarton  boxes,  the  other  over  a  square  straw  fhune- 
hive. 

The  traces  of  foul  brood  in  the  last-mentioned  hive  were 
so  slight,  that  I  resolved  to  let  it  stand  unmolested  over  the 
winter  in  the  hqpe  that  the  long  cessation  from  breeding 
might  tend  to  alleviate,  if  not  stay,  the  plague,  but  finding 
in  the  spring  the  fresh  brood  grouped  all  round  the  sus- 
picious, I  fetured  it  might  thereby  be  contaminated,  and  as 
already  mentioned  in  my  remarks,  on  "  The  Opening  Sea- 
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BOD»"  in  No.  209,  I  oat  oat  the  entire  brood,  good  as  well 
tm  bad,  Bhifting  the  frames  bo  operated  on  to  one  side,  and 
bringing  to  the  centre  as  many  of  the  white  pare  combs  of 
the  side  never  bred  in.  In  the  month  of  April  I  examined 
the  hive,  and  was  mortified  to  find  fbol  brood  stiQ  present, 
I  therefore  on  the  27th  of  that  month,  brimstoned  the 
workers,  and  was  fortunate  in  safely  introdacing  their  qaeen 
to  a  good  black  oolony. 

3ly  olject  in  writing  the  aboye,  in  addition  to  establishing 
that  the  taint  of  this  diaease  larks  in  the  combs  of  a  colony, 
even  after  the  cessation  of  breeding  daring  winter,  and  that 
it  will  break  oat  in  even  the  otherwise  pure  combs  in  spring, 
is,  that  should  the  opinion  of  your  talented  contributor,  Mr. 
Lowe,  be  unchanged,  I  would  be  most  happy  on  receiving 
his  address  through  the  Editors,  to  present  him  with  the 
firaune-hive  above  alluded  to,  in  the  hope  that  were  he  to 
hive  a  swarm  therein,  he  might  be  enabled  to  study  the 
evolntion  of  the  pupse,  and  possibly  from  his  thorough 
scientific  acquaintuxceship  with  the  honey  bee,  throw  a  flood 
of  light  on  tbis  singular  malady,  alike  the  deepest  mystery 
and  most  terrible  bane  to  many  an  apiarian  reader  of  the 
Jouznal*"  as  well  as  to— A  Benfbbwshibs  Bsb-kxxpbs. 


NOTES  AII^D  QUERIES  ABOUT  QUEENS. 

I  HAvn  read  with  interest  the  account  of  the  death  of  a 
queen  related  by  "  J.  M.  W."  in  page  392.  On  the  4th  of 
April  he  said  he  fed  with  pieces  of  lumeycomb  through  the 
day,  a  practice  which  I  am  sure  the  initiated  would  at  once 
see  was  wrong ;  but  I  know  it  is  done  by  many  in  our  own 
neighbourhood,  even  after  being  warned  to  desist;  and 
although  there  is  nothing  that  gives  me  greater  pleasure 
than  to  see  my  neighbours'  hives  prosper,  still  in  this  case 
I  should  not  be  sorry  to  hear  of  their  losing  their  whole 
stock,  as  it  would  then  give  peace  to  others  for  miles 
around.  What  can  be  more  evident  than  that  his  queen,  as 
is  too  often  the  case,  had  been  expelled  by  robbers  ?  At  all 
events  there  is  something  mysterious  in  his  case,  for  from 
the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  queen  there  are  only  twenty- 
two  days — not  sufficient  time  for  a  virgin  queen  to  commence 
egg-laying,  taking  his  own  statement  that  there  was  drone 
brood  in  all  staeea,  which  shows  there  must  have  been  eggs 
laid  from  the  4tii  till  the  22nd.  Is  he  sure  that  it  was  drone 
brood,  and  a  different  queen  tcoia  the  one  he  saw  on  the 
4ith  ?  I  do  not  think  tdiat  two  mothers  would  be  allowed 
to  live  together  in  the  hive,  even  for  a  few  days,  during 
winter  (the  longest  period  I  ever  knew  being  fifty  hours), 
which  must  have  been  the  case  if  there  was  a  mother  ready 
to  lay  eggs  the  same  day  that  the  old  one  was  expelled. 
Besiaes,  queens  appear  much  smaller  after  death. 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  say  at  what  age  a  queen 
whose  impregnation  has  been  retarded  will  commence  egg- 
laying  ?  I  fully  intended  to  have  proved  it  this  spring,  as  I 
had  queens  hatched  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  kept 
them  twenty-three  days,  but  I  required  the  bees  and  had  to 
kill  them  ere  my  end  was  accomplished. — ^A  Lanarkbhibx 

BiB-KSBFSB. 

P.S. — May  I  be  allowed  to  ask  Mr.  Henry  Stuttle  what 
particular  merit  is  in  his  hive  when,  as  he  says,  last  year 
was  the  only  fortunate  one  he  has  had  in  getting  off  clean 
supers?  When  such  a  year  presents  itself  we  are  in  no 
difficulty  in  getting  dean  combs,  even  in  an  old  hat  or  such 
like.  If  he  would  take  a  trip  northwards  in  but  an  indif- 
ferent year,  we  could  show  him  something  that  would  dazzle 
his  eyes,  and  ventilated  in  a  very  different  manner  from  the 
way  he  describes.  I  tried  the  plan  be  recommends  seven- 
teen years  ago,  and  was  glad  to  give  it  up  in  seventeen 
days — ^nay,  I  went  further,  and  tried  seven  different  places 
of  entrance. 


in  about  half  an  boor  after  hivinj^  thB  lut  nvmiiy  he  vm 
informed  hy  one  dT  his  flEunily  that  the  bees  were  fwaaniag 
again.  Upon  proceeding  to  tbe  apiary,  he  was  so^niKrillo 
see  No.  1  swarm  leaving  its  hive,  and  going  straight  into 
my  hive  very  peaceably,  and  in  a  vezy  short  time  th^  wen 
as  comfortable  as  if  there  had.  been  only  one  swarm  fn  the 
hive.  But  now  comes  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  mm. 
In  about  an  hour  afterwards,  looking  how  thuige  were  qobig 
on,  he  was  much  surprised  to  find  that  Now  2  ewann  bad  ebo 
taken  a  fancy  to  my  hive,  and  were  mifprating  witii  all  poe- 
sible  dispatdi,  and  comfortably  ensconsing  themselvei  wilh 
the  two  first  swarms,  making  a  total  of  three  distinct  snariat 
in  my  hive,  each  of  which  was  a  vexy  good  swazm.  Tbe 
weight  of  bees  including  the  hive  was  23}lbB.  and  as  tbe 
hive  weighs  11  lbs.,  the  weight  of  the  bees  was  12|  lbs.  Soeh 
a  mass  in  one  hive  I  have  never  seen  before — in  &ct,  th^  axe 
so  thick  in  the  hive,  which  is  very  large,  that  some  cluster 
on  the  outside  at  night,  and  I  am  oblig^  to  use  the  entranoe 
at  bottom  as  well  as  top. 

Not  knowing  what  will  be  their  next  proceeding,  as  in 
all  my  experience  I  have  never  had,  nor  known  tloee  first 
swarms  joined  together,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  aqaaint- 
ing  you  with  thu  remarkable  event.  At  present  they  sie 
working  as  nicely  and  as  amicably  as  I  have  ever  seen  My 
bees  do,  and  I  should  &npy  they  must  fill  the  hive  win 
comb  in  the  course  of  three  days  more,  aa  they  appear  to 
work  in  proportion  to  their  strength. 

The  address  of  the  gentleman  who  fi^ve  me  the  bees  is 
Mr.  Jones, Borneo  Farm,  near  Shrewsbury. — ^Hsnbt  Stuttli, 
Kingdand,  SkfMMbwry, 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  know  how  thk  monBter  cdGoy 
prospers.] 

OUE  LETTER  BOX. 

Hbvb  Swallowing  with  DimcoLTT  {A,  JToaii).— Tow  bena  Iwve  Mn* 
probablv  ulcerated,  thro*t8.  arUing  ftom  •  dlKMndend  itate  of  Wi j— ebanre 
thehr  food.  DiscooUnne  all  whole  oorn ;  give  them  grooad  oet»,  or  oaniMal 
blaked  with  water,  and  hi  aa  almost  liquid  atato.  ImImA  or  vtfrtabiea, 
give  them  larire  aoda  of  growtng  grtae,  which  thoy  will  leedUjr  oat,  earth 
and  all.    They  will  then  recover. 

Hamburobb  with  Pale  Packs  (7<f«ei).— It  may  be  that  joar  Hanbori^ 
are  about  to  moult,  having  finished  their  laying.  If  ao,  dyiag  oonha  ad 
pale  faoes  are  tbe  natural  aymptoms  and  preoimon.  If  tet  ia  not  fhe  i 
we  advlae  you  to  treat  them  aa  above. 

"A  CouMTnT  Poasov"  vrill  be  answered  la  our  nest. 


How  TO  TxLL  A  Cock  FaoM  ▲  Hkm  Piosom  (P.  A,  JL).— la  young Pigiti 
in  the  nest  the  larger,  thicker-beaked,  vrider-headod,  and  wlder-wtafid  Is 
considered  to  be  the  cock,  but  they  are  frequently  both  of  one  se«.  Aftsr 
they  leave  the  neat,  until  they  are  matshabte.  It  is  alnwat  hnpoMlbia  totelL 
When  arrived  at  maturity  the  cock  la  thicker  abost  tte  beak,  head,  and 
neck ;  he  has  a  bolder  look.  The  hen  is  narrower,  and  mora  alsnder  and 
timid-looking.  As  to  manner,  the  cock  is  more  iaterfiiriiig,  OMrf>f  to  sQ 
other  Pigeons,  bowhig  and  tweephig  after  them  with  hia  qwead  tafl.  Ha 
will  olap  hia  wings  more  as  he  fliea^  and  aometfanaa  raiaea  tiiem  aa  ha  atnia 
on  the  house  top.— B.  P.  B. 

Bb«8  wrrH  ExTEA  AwnxHja  {Bee  JVmimI).— The  anppooed  extra  antcsMl 
are,  in  reality,  pollen-masses  fh>m  some  species  of  orchis  whi^  have  beoome 
firmly  attached  to  the  heads  of  these  nnfortnoato  beee  by  the  gtattaMm 
secretion  at  their  bases.  This  singnlar  provision  at  natura  for  the  fecunda- 
tion of  the  blossoms  of  the  orehidaoeous  tribe  of  plants  woa  flnt  notlevl 
and  fnily  described  by  Mr.  Charles  Darwin  in  bl«  mtareatlog  work  on  tte 
fertilisation  of  orchids. 

Bats  CLtn-ntrvo  OuTsn>K  the  Hivx8(Tr.  (T.).— Wo  ahoald  ^  ones  pro- 
ceed to  make  artificial  swarms.  The  simples^  and  beat  mods  of  efld^lnf 
this  operation  with  stocks  in  common  straw  hiwa  was  ftiliy  dcaeribcd  by 
ULt.  Woodbury  in  Mo.  161  of  our  new  aerlea. 

MoTiKG  Bkks  {Beriah).— The  best  mode  of  preparing  beea  in  a  f^me-htvt 
for  a  long  Journey  Is  by  tacking  a  square  of  perfbrated  sine  over  the  top  ia 
the  place  of  the  crown-board,  which  latter  ohonld  be  ndeed  half  or  thiaa* 
quarters  of  an  inch,  and  kept  la  that  position  by  the  ineertion  of  four  small 
wooden  blocks,  screws  of  extra  length  being  substituted.  If  neeeoaary,  ftr 
those  in  ordinary  use.    The  entrance  being  also  aseund  with  pei  feraiid 
zinc,  the  floor-board  screwed  on,  and  the  hive  well  oorded.  It  win  Nar 
removal  to  almost  any  di«tuice  if  not  too  roughly  treated.     Wa  shoaUv 
however,  prefer  takiD((  i*  under  our  own  care  to  entrnsting  it  to  tha  ehapfier 
of  accidents  in  the  furniture- van. 


SPONTANEOUS  UOTON  OF  SWARMS.  LONDON  MAEEJSTS.-Juke  12. 

In  the  beginning  of  last  week  I  sent  one  of  Mr.  Williams's  POULTET. 

itraw  hives  with  entrance  at  the  top,  to  a  friend  of  mine,       ^  "^ort  supply  and  a  good  trade  comUna  to  keep  «p 
vho  had  promised  me  one  of  his  first  swarms.    On  Saturday    ^°^^^^^»  ^^  ^o'  lo^«  quoutions. 
•ast.  May  20th,  he  had  three  swarms  from  thiee  common 
itraw  hives ;  the  first  one  he  hived  in  my  hive,  and  left  it 
*\  the  plaoe  they  knit ;   the  other  two  he  hived  in  two  com- 
hiv^s,  ai«»o  leaving  them  where  they  knit^ 
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THE  SfODEEN  PEACH-PETTMEE, 

No.  11. 


HE  object  of  all  pruaijig  is  not  to 
incresBe  the  vigour  of  tlie  entire 
tree,  but  to  control  and  modify 
that  Tigoor,  and  so  accelerate 
and  regulate  the  fruiting  period. 
Pruning,  conjointly  with  appro- 
priate training;,  claims  to  be  able 
to  add  to  the  lon<;evi(y  of  fruit 
■■■■'■  '  tree*.  This  is  effected  by  balanc- 
ing the  separate  parts.  More 
thnn  t!iis  onght  not  to  tie  eipected  from  any 
system  of  pruning.  This,  to  be  successful, 
must  be  based  on  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  habits  of  each  kind,  which  knowledge  is 
the  result  of  observation  and  experience.  It  ia  here  that 
the  recorded  opinions  of  men  cmiaant  in  their  profession 
arc  valuable ;  tor,  though  the  Peach  tree  adapts  itself  to 
many  varj'ing  conditions  of  culture,  there  are  eertain 
pnnciplcii  which  should  be  ever  kept  in  mind. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  Peach-orchards  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  of  America,  know  how  little  earn  is  gene- 
rally bestowed  on  them  beyond  manuring  the  roots.  In 
these  favotirnble  climates  standards,  three  years  old  are 
laden  with  fruit.  They  bear  thus,  exhaust  themselves, 
and  decay,  without  more  than  a  casual  attention  being 
paid  to  them.  This  is  culture  reduced  to  its  simplest 
elements  ;  but  even  in  such  cases  experience  has  shown 
the  value  of  some  kind  of  pruning.  This,  according  to 
Dowmnj;,  c-ODsiat  in  cutting  out  one-half  of  the  shoots 
of  last  year's  growth,  *The  crop  is  diminished  by  one- 
half,  hut  the  size  of  the  remainder  is  doubled.  In  the 
more  norllieru  states  espalier  training  is  in  vogue,  re- 
quiring  far  more  care.  The  attention  paid  to  Peach 
culture  in  northern  and  mid-France  equals  that  required 
in  EngJand.  Superb  fruit  is  grown  in  America  in  nearly 
every  part.  but.  m  France,  only  where  scientific  training 
is  employed  ;  for  the  standard-grown  Peaches  of  the 
southern  districts  arc  valueless.  In  England,  therefore, 
it  is  useless  to  expect  success  without  labour  and  skill, 
and  foreiEuers  do  well  to  admire  the  groat  results  pro- 
duced imiler  such  difficult  conditions. 

2Co  one  can  now  reasonably  doubt  the  immense  boon 
which  llie  inlroduclion  of  orchard-houses  has  been  to 
lovers  of  the  Peaeli.  We,  who  are  eonveraont  with  tho 
beiit  prod'iclions  of  foreign  climates,  know  that  trait 
gronn  in  well-managed  orchvd-hoDMa  is  Hterallj  un- 
equalled ;  but  to  do  ^ia  is  not  in  the  power  of  every  one. 
To  simplify,  then,  as  much  u  possible  the  process  of 
leaning  must  be  our  object,  and  no  system,  however 
sonnd,  can  be  really  nsetul  if  it  be  complicated.  Por 
this  reason  alone  more  than  one  excellent  teacher  hai 
failed. 

Peach  cnltore  is  not  really  difficult  topractise ;  it  may 
become  so  by  injudicious  treatment.    When  we  read  the 
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works  of  the  best  writers  on  this  sabjcct  we  cannot  fail 
to  see  how  simple  the  whole  process  seemed  to  be  (o  the 
minds  of  some  of  them.  In  several  the  whulo  instruction 
for  the  summer  and  winter  is  contained  in  a,  dozen  lines- 
To  keep  the  roots  well  drained,  to  lay  in  a  ^od  supply 
of  beanng  wood,  to  remove  that  whicli  had  fruited,  and 
not  to  shorten-in  too  much,  were  almost  the  only  in- 
iunctione  given.  So  indications  were  thought  necessary 
by  which  the  amateur  could  distinguish  the  various  classes 
of  shoots  ;  some  vague  and  general  directions  m  to  dis- 
budding were  added.  It  is  evident  that  instmctioas  of 
this  brief  and  general  nature  presupposed  a  larger  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject  than  usually  occurs  with 
amateurs,  and,  being  nnaccompaoied  by  illustrations, 
tbey,  though  written  by  first-class  growers,  failed  to 
teach  much.  On  the  other  hand,  in  such  a  plain  matter 
as  pruning  the  Feach,  it  is  really  absurd  to  attempt  to 
teach  it  by  elaborate  and  complicated  rules.  Much  OT 
the  present  style  is  of  this  kind  (especially  on  the  con- 
tinent), and,  on  this  account,  will  never  be  acceptable  to 
English  gardeners.  The  excessively -long  pruning  prac- 
tised in  the  days  of  our  fathers  was,  however,  almost  ai 
pedantic  and  as  strange  to  read  of  now.  Here  we  find 
tbe  traditional  "  good  supply  of  young  shoots,  and  thin- 
ning out  the  old  and  unproductive  ones  as  toon  as  they 
appear  naked."  kc.  Then  comes  the  direction  to  lay  in 
the  "  shoots  of  medium  size,  and  full  of  flower-buds,  at  full 
length,  from  3  to  3  inches  apart."  "  All  furerights  and 
supernumeraries  to  be  rubbed  off  during  the  summer 
months,  as  soon  as  they  havoTeaclied  sn  inch  in  length." 
In  tbia  case  no  cluster. spurs  could  be  retained,  and  it  ia 
evident  that,  there  beins  no  mention  of  disbudding  in. 
this  case,  the  long  shoots,  laid  in  closfly,  must  nave 
crowded  the  tree,  and  caused  much  overgrowth.  What 
the  tree  must  have  looked  like  at  the  winter  pruning  it 
is  impossible  to  saj.  Other  later  writers  of  eminence 
recommend  the  shoots  to  bo  shortened  to  11  inches,  if 
strong,  and  weak  shoots  to  about  6.  At  Montreuil  about 
12  inches,  in  general,  is  the  rule  as  to  length  of  shoot. 

The  unnatural  and  needless  system  of  disbudding 
seems  to  have  many  advocates  in  the  au'hors  before  us. 
Indeed,  with  one  author  it  constitutes  tbe  chief  part  of 
his  recommendations.  To  lay  in  a  slioot  (the  length  not 
stated],  but  evidently  at  its  fuUest  extent,  and  to  disbud 
it  in  three  times^(there  is  great  stress  laid  upon  this 
number) — to  leave  only  the  terminal  bud,  and  one  at  the 
base— (for  a  replacing  shoot) — and  to  allow  one  or  more 
Peaches  to  grow  on  the  naked  shoot  between  them,  is 
really  the  whole  that  is  stated.  Another  writer  coniiders 
disbudding  a  "  moat  important  consideration,"  It  will, 
however,  be  seen  that  latfr  praetiite  prefers  the  judicious 
summer  stopping  of  the  shoot,  whereby  the  sama  result 
is  obtainable  by  more  simple  and  natural  means. 

The  resnlt  of  such  a  style  of  long  pruning  almost 
always  is,  that  far  more  wood  is  grown  than  is  wanted. 
The  tree  eshsusts  itself,  especially  in  our  humid  climate, 
in  the  production  of  long  unnpened  shoots,  and  the 
pniner,  at  the  winter  season,  sees  before  him  three  timea 
as  much  wood  u  he  requires  for  fruiting.  Jf  he  be  one 
So.  s;s.-yai.  yxxiir„  ou  ssui*. 
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of  the  traditional  school,  opposed  to  every  chance,  he  pro- 
oeeds  to  cat  oat>  perhaps,  two-thirds  of  the  superflaoas 
shoots,  thereby  renaering  the  tree  liable  to  canker,  and  he 
has  no  choice  left  but  to  preserve  the  remainder,  which, 
from  the  confusion  and  crowdins:  of  the  past  summer,  are 
often  unfit  to  bear.  This  may  be  an  extreme  case,  but 
whenever  a  sunless  summer  occurs  any  similar  system  must 
fail.  "  The  cautions,"  says  McEwen,  *'  f^ven  as  to  layin^-in 
reserve  shoots  have  done  much  injury ;  the  vast  amount  of 
unnecessary  wood  laid  in  prevents  the  proper  expansion  of 
the  leaves,  or  the  action  of  the  sun  on  the  walls.  Reserved 
shoots  are  only  'reserved'  to  be  cut  out,  and  g^een  shoots, 
soft  at  the  core,  are  the  result,  and  a  prey  to  a  thousand 
diseases.  This  is  smothering  the  tree  with  superfluous 
wood."  And  to  the  same  purpose  his  Editor — "Over- 
cropping with  wood  is  as  injurious  as  over-cropping  with 
fruit;  both  shorten  the  existence  of  trees."  Much  more 
might  be  added,  but  it  is  needless.  In  short  it  may  be 
taken  as  certain  that  the  system  of  long  pruning  tends  to 
produce  too  much  wood ;  that  such  wood  ia  not  fruitful,  not 
having  had  its  due  share  of  our  capricious  sunshine ;  that 
the  amputations  of  shoots  and  branches,  rendered  necessary 
for  a  "  fresh  supply,"  are  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  and  that 
the  trees  are  extremely  liable  to  become  bare  at  the  centre. 
If  to  this  be  added  the  injudicious  forms  of  trees,  and  un- 
drained  borders,  every  failure  seems  easy  of  explanation. 

It  remains  to  suggest  some  remedy.  All  late  experience 
tends  in  one  direction — closer  pruning.  The  results  which 
have  been  obtained  in  the  orchard-house,  under  very  close 
pruning,  serve  to  show  that  this  system,  when  modified  so 
as  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  open  air,  contains  within  it 
the  germ  of  a  new  style.  Could  this  be  made  to  suit,  both 
for  trees  under  glass  and  for  those  on  the  open  wall,  no 
doubt  a  great  step  would  thereby  be  made  towards  uni- 
formity and  simplicity.  Ten  years  of  experiments  made  on 
trees  in  the  open  air  have  shown  that  this  is  possible. 

**  The  Modem  Peach  Pruner"  does  not  favour  long  pruning, 
but  as,  when  properly  practised,  it  may  be  rendered  suffi- 
ciently successful,  the  ensuing  chapter  will  contain  what  is 
considered  the  best  method  of  so  doing.  The  remaining 
chapters  will  be  devoted  to  close  pruning,  and  especially  to 
describing  an  entirely  new  system  of  managing  Peach  trees 
on  the  open  walL — ^T.  Bb^haut,  Richmond  House,  Ouemsey. 


KITCHEN  GARDENING. 

(Continued  from  page  432.) 

Haviko  thus  far  treated  oii  light  and  dry  soils,  our  next 
consideration  will  be  those  of  a  wet  clayey  nature,  which 
are,  generally  speaking,  the  worst  kinds  of  soil  for  a  g^arden. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  see  that  the  ground  is 
thoroughly  drauied,  and  then  to  trench  it  two  spits  deep  2XL 
over ;  but  instead  of  throwing  the  top  soil  in  the  bottom  of 
the  trench  as  is  usually  done,  merely  turn  it  back,  and  fork 
the  bottom  of  the  trench,  replacing  the  top  soil  on  the  sur- 
fiftoe.  As  the  trenching  goes  on  have  all  manner  of  rubbish 
that  ean  be  procured  wheeled  into  the  trench.  In  fact,  I 
always  dispose  of  my  rubbish-heap  in  that  way,  and  the 
longer  the  manure  is  the  better  it  will  answer  the  purpose. 
It  also  frequently  happens,  that  in  consequence  of  a  railway 
being  made,  or  bmldiog  going  on  adjacent  to  the  g^urden,  a 
good  lot  of  cheap  soil  can  be  obtained  and  worked  in  to  im- 
prove the  natural  soil.  Road  scrapings,  lime  rubbish,  or 
anything  that  will  lighten  the  soil  shodid  likewise  be  taken 
advantage  of,  not  forgetting  to  manure  well  every  time 
the  ground  is  cropped.  This  system,  if  persevered  in,  will 
make  the  ground  work  well  and  produce  earlier  crops,  which 
are  great  considerations  as  well  to  the  amateur  as  to  the 
market  gardener. 

Having  thus  far  disposed  of  soils  and  the  different  systems 
of  working  them,  I  shall,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  describe  my 
system  of  cultivation  and  cropping,  so  as  to  maintain  a  good 
supply  of  vegetables  and  salads  all  the  year  round,  hoping 
that  my  readers  will  not  forget  that  it  is  of  a  small  garden 
T  am  writing,  and  for  man  .who  take  an  interest  in  such. 

Beginning  with  Janmtj,  my  supply  of  vegetables  consists 
jf  Brussels  Sprouts,  Sarogrs.  Coleworts,  or  Hardy  Greens 
and  Kale  of  sorts,  with  a  ^M>d  breadth  of  Winter  Spinach. 
^^  -wia/i.-pi^  T  rgsnaeaPy  der^d  npon  BP^h  as  Muittard  •id 


Cress,  Endive,  &c.,  under  protection,  the  Celery  beasff  pio- 
tected  where  it  git>w8.  The  first  lot  of  Rhubarb  and  Sea- 
kale  is  in  by  this  time.  The  above  is  about  all  I  can  miitt« 
at  that  time  of  the  year.  As  early  as  possible  in  the  moalh 
I  sow  my  first  lot  of  Peas,  Daniel  0'Rourke«  having  pn- 
viously  selected  and  prepared  a  piece  of  ground  on  the  borte 
lying  under  the  wall;  and  as  a  protection  against  mios 
below  and  birds  above,  I  cut  up  a  quantity  of  fime  wy 
small,  and  put  in  the  drills  with  the  seed,  Isjing  sooe 
more  along  the  top  in  rather  longer  pieces.  I  do  not  find 
that  the  fiurze  has  any  injurious  effect  on  the  fiitnre  growth 
of  the  crop,  and  it  acte  as  a  very  good  preventive  horn.  sU 
the  ills  that  early-sown  Peas  are  8ul:ject  to. 

YThile  on  the  subject  of  Pea-sowing,  perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  some  new  sorts  that 
have  rather  put  me  out  of  my  reckoning  this  year.  My 
seedsman  sent  me  a  quart  each  of  two  sorte  called  Dickson's 
Early  and  Carter^s  First  Crop.  I  sowed  them  exactly  &t^ 
weeks  after  Daniel  O'Rourke,  and  under  exactly  the  same 
circumstances.  The  two  new  sorte  were  fit  to  pick  on  the 
26th  of  May,  whilst  Daniel  O'Rourke  was  not  ready  till  the 
1st  of  June,  and  was  not  then  in  nearly  such  good  conditi<Hi 
when  it  was  picked  as  the  first-mentioned  sorts,  as  the  pods 
of  these  were  as  hard  and  full  as  any  one  could  desire. 

Before  the  month  is  out  I  sow  two  rows  of  Sangstei^i 
No.  1  in  the  open  quarters,  at  5  feet  apart,  thus  leaving 
room  for  a  trench  in  which  to  plant  the  thinnings  of  the 
Cauliflowers  under  hand-lighte,  which  are  succeeded  in  the 
trench  by  Celery.  If  the  ground  is  at  all  in  working  condi- 
tion, I  plant  some  Potatoes  in  the  open  ground  before  the  end 
of  the  month,  well  covering  them  with  litter,  though  I  have 
some  planted  at  the  same  time  in  a  three-light  pit,  putting 
the  sets  in  deep,  and  sowing  Radishes  on  Uie  top.  I  veiy 
seldom  sow  any  Lettuce  in  January  as  I  have  a  good  sort  to 
stend  the  severity  of  the  weather,  called  the  White  Cos,  and 
if  I  can  possibly  get  a  piece  of  ground  clear  of  winter  stn^ 
I  sow  it  with  Early  Longpod  Beans.  This  month  I  generally 
cover  up  my  second  lot  of  Sea-kale  and  Rhubarb,  £^  forcing 
under  pots  in  the  ground,  as  I  can  do  better  with  it  in  that 
way  than  in  any  outer,  I  also  take  the  opportunity  of  wheel- 
ing any  manure  in  the  garden  to  any  available  place  where 
there  is  room,  among  the  growing  crops  of  wint^  staff,  and 
on  the  borders.  I  prune  the  firuit  trees  and  have  the  bcotdeis 
neatly  dug,  and  as  soon  as  a  piece  of  g^und  is  done  with 
I  trench  it  or  ridge  it  at  once,  as  it  will  not  do  to  kae 
the  pulverising  effect  of  the  fros^  weather  on  U&e  land.  If 
any  new  plantetions  are  in  contemplation,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  prepare  for  them  before  the  busy  season  comes  on,  as 
January  is  about  the  slackest  month  of  the  year  in  the 
kitchen  gurden. — Buentwood,  P.D. 

(To  be  conttnued.) 


LIQUID  MANURE. 

{Continued  from  pcige  427.) 

Housi-SEWAOi  AND  XJbinals. — ^Tho  manure  from  these 
sources  is  more  powerftd  than  the  drainings  of  dunghiUs, 
but  is  not  suitable  for  pot  plante,  and  such  as  require 
frequent  applications  of  water.  For  fruit  trees  and  gaiden 
crops  generally  it  will  be  found  more  powerful,  more  stimu- 
lating, and  more  certain  in  ite  action  than  the  dnunings  of 
a  dunghilL 

The  tenk  for  the  reception  of  house-sewage  should  be  at 
a  distance  from  the  house  and  no  place  is  better  than  a 
covered  shed,  where  earth  can  be  dned  for  the  deodoirisa- 
tion  of  the  more  solid  matter.     There  should  be  a  pbce 
where  this  can  be  separated  from  the  fluid,  and  at  such  a 
height  that  the  latter  may  run  off  after  a  short  time.    This 
receptacle  need  not  be  either  deep  or  large,  bvt  suAaant  to 
hold  the  sewage  and  allow  of  the  solid  matter  settling.    It 
should  be  cleaned  out  once  a-week,  and  the  deposit  mixed 
with  dry  soil.    For  this  purpose  soil  is  fkr  prsteable  to 
ashes,  and  charcoal  or  p^t  is  better  than  either.  This  lolid 
manure  is  more  stimulating  than  the  dnng  of  Mifa"^^^  bad 
is  not  so  lasting.    It  is  not  neoessaxy  to  aepenite  the  aolid 
from  the  liquid  house-sewage,  but  if  this  is  not  done  ftr- 
mentation  soon  takes  plaoe,  and  the  tank  must  be  SMve  Ike- 
quentiy  emptied,  whOst  it  la  haid^  poiriUe  to  nee  tiM 
oontent-  w<thA"«^  some  disinfiBotMit :  fiaride*.  If  ike  eoHi 
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aiftlien  are  not  Beptnted  from  the  fluid  it  is  rerj  difBonlt 
to  judcre  of  the  strenffth.  Cesspool  sewage,  when  the 
solid  matters  are  for  &e  most  part  removed,  should  be 
dilated  with  fully  six  times  its  Tolame  of  water.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  no  part  of  the  solid  matter  is  removed, 
twelve  times  the  balk  of  water  is  not  too  much.  In  all 
oases  the  contents  of  the  tank  should  be  stirred  to  the  very 
bottom.  This  liquid  may  be  poured  between  the  rows  of 
growing  crops,  but  not  until  the  crop,  whatever  it  be,  is  well 
rooted. 

MixxD  Sbwagb  from  household  offices,  stables,  &c.,  is 
highly  fertilising.  It  is  usual  for  the  water  firom  the  laundry 
and  rain  to  enter  the  tanks.  Sometimes  the  sewage  is  veiy 
strong,  at  others  weak,  and  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  its 
strength.  Sometimes  it  may  be  used  undiluted,  being  little 
better  than  so  much  soapy  or  greasy  water;  at  others  it 
requires  to  be  much  diluted,  and  this  is  the  g^atest  draw- 
back to  its  use,  as  there  is  ever  a  danger  of  applying  it  too 
strong. 

I  have  now  stated  the  three  forms  in  which  I  have  used 
liquid  manure,  and  I  have  had  three  times  as  much  ex- 
perience with  the  first  as  the  other  two. '  I  have  not,  in 
fact,  used  house-sewage  or  manure  water  containing  it  to 
other  than  the  common  kinds  of  plants,  and  for  fruit  and 
vegetable  growing,  and  to  these  it  has  been  applied  with 
advantage.  In  using  liquid  manure  give  a  thorough  soak- 
ing, and  at  distant  intervals.  In  the  case  of  stone  fruit 
trees  a  good  drenching  after  the  fruit  is  set  enables  them  to 
swell  famously,  and  another  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  is 
all  that  is  needed  before  the  fruit  stones,  unless  the  weather 
prove  dry,  when  its  application  may  be  continued  every  ten 
days  or  a  fortnij^ht,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  oftener 
it  is  given  the  weaker  it  must  be.  Three  good  waterings 
— viz.,  one  when  the  fruit  is  fairly  set  and  swelling,  the 
second  in  the  first  dry  weather  afterwards,  and  the  third 
just  when  the  fruit  takes  its  second  swelliug,  will  be  found 
ample  in  the  majority  of  seasons  for  trees  in  the  open  garden. 
These  waterings  are  for  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots, 
Plums,  and  Cherries. 

With  regard  to  Pears,  it  does  not  matter  how  much  liquid 
you  give  them  in  dry  soils,  but  on  naturally  strong  soils 
they  are  not  much  benefitted  by  more  than  a  soaking  the 
first  dry  weather  after  the  fruit  is  set,  and  again  when  it 
is  about  half  swelled.  Apples,  like  Pears,  should  have  mois- 
ture in  dry  Roils.  but  need  less  on  retentive  loams.  Straw- 
berrie<i  flourish  with  a  thorough  soaking  just  when  going  out 
of  bloom,  and  twice  a- week  until  the  fruit  is  gathered.  A 
moderately  rich,  deep,  and  firm  soil,  and  plenty  of  nourish- 
ment when  flowering  and  fruiting,  seems  to  me  all  that  is 
necessary  to  have  plenty  of  Strawberries.  Raspberries  will 
swell  and  set  their  fruit  finer  than  usual  if  deluged  with 
sewage  juvst  when  they  are  going  out  of  bloom,  and  once 
a-week  during  the  period  of  fruiting.  Manure  Raspberries, 
and  they  will  give  plenty  of  fruit  and  very  sti*ong  canes  for 
another  j'ear;  but  never  dig  the  soil  deeply  round  them, 
nor  give  much  manure,  except  when  they  are  fruiting. 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  may  have  a  dqse  when  the  buds 
first  betifin  to  swell,  another  when  the  fruit  begins  to  swell 
after  sottinfiT.  a  third  when  rather  more  than  half-grown,  and 
another  when  the  fruit  begins  to  colour.  The  leaves  will 
be  all  tho  i^eener,  and  the  fruit  will  not  turn  yellow  and 
drop  after  setting,  but  will  swell  well. 

In  applying'  sev^age  to  fruit  trees,  the  ground  at  some  dis- 
tance from  tho  stem  should  be  watered,  as  well  as  that  near 
the  steal,  tind  the  same  remarks  apply  to  vegetable  crops. 
It  shouM  l>e  poured  along  the  rowa  of  Peas  on  both  sid^s, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  means  for  obtaining  plenty  of  tender 
Peas  diiriii;^  hot  weather.  It  may  ho  poured  between  the 
rows  ot  all  the  Cabbage  tribe — Cauliflowers  especially ;  it 
prevents  them  running  to  seed,  and  assists  in  rendering 
the  head  lari^e,  close,  and  firm.  A  thorough  soaking  once  1 
a-week  durin'j:  dry  weather,  or  twice  if  very  dry,  will  prove  I 
beneflcial.  Celery  can  hardly  have  too  mucii,  twice  a-week 
will  prevent  woodiness.  Kidney  Beans,  which  succeed  better 
than  most  vegetables  in  dry  weather,  continue  much  longer 
in  bearing  if  supplied  with  liquid  manure,  and  Potatoes, 
which  are  generally  small  in  dry  seasons,  attain  a  larger 
size ;  but  in  this  case  it  need  not  be  given  until  the  haulm 
is  fully  grown,  for  they  usually  make  enough  of  this.  Of 
coarse,  if  dry  weather  set  in  prior  to  the  haulm  attaining 


its  ftill  sise  or  flowering,  then  eewage  may  bo  given  advaa* 
tageoosly.  One  or  two  drenohings  between  the  rows  daring 
diy  weather  will  mostly  be  enough  for  Potatoes.  Aspara- 
gus, which  it  is  always  desirable  to  have  large  and  fine,  may 
be  watered  twice  a-week  during  diy  weather,  from  April  to 
August.  In  short,  there  is  not  a  crop  whioh  is  not  benefited 
by  the  application  of  sewage  in  lurge  but  not  strong  doeee. 
The  necessity  is  greater  for  its  use  during  dry  weather;  but 
in  showery  peri<^s  sewage  enriches  the  soil,  and  the  crop 
shows  the  good  effects.  I  imagine,  that  after  the  appli- 
cation of  sewage  the  ground  remains  longer  moist  than 
after  an  equal  watering  with  water,  and  crops  appear  to  do 
better  when  the  sewage  is  given  a  few  days  before  rain.  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  apply  it  at  a  wrong  time  where  bulk  ie 
wanted,  but  it  should  not  be  given  when  crops  are  not 
growing,  or  to  those  that  are  already  too  luxuriant.  During 
wet  weather  it  may  be  poured  in  an  undiluted  state  on  ground 
before  cropping,  and  it  then  answers  the  same  purpose  as 
manure.  Any  smell  is  soon  gone.  After  applying  manure 
water  great  benefit  is  derived  from  hoeing  or  stirring  the 
surface  so  as  to  admit  air  into  the  soil. 

In  addition  to  using  manure  to  the  crops  already  enume- 
rated, I  have  applied  it  to  Roses,  Dahlias,  Asters,  Calceo- 
larias, Hollyhocks,  and  many  other  plants  from  the  time  of 
their  commencing  to  grow  to  that  of  their  going  out  of 
bloom;  once  a-week  in  damp  periods,  and  twice  a-week 
during  very  dry  weather.  Some  plants  and  trees  do  not 
appear  to  be  benefited  by  liquid  manure.  This  is  more  or 
less  the  case  with  the  Pine  and  Fir  tribe,  though  they  grow 
better  on  manured  than  unmanured  ground.  Heaths  will 
not  bear  it,  and  all  bog  plants  seem  to  be  improved  neither 
in  foliage  nor  flower,  even  by  weak  applications.  These  plants 
appear  to  require  vegetable  and  not  animal  manures.  Hollies 
care  nothing  for  manure  water.  Laurels  are  improved  by  it, 
but  Yews  do  not  make  one  twig  more  though  they  grow  the 
better  of  manure.  Ferns,  whilst  they  luxuriate  in  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  ar6  not  improved  by  solutions  of  solid 
manures,  and  perish  under  powerful  doses. — G.  Abbit. 


THE  DUG  DE  MALAZOFF  STRAWBERRY. 

I  PLANTED  last  Augpist  somo  runner?  (fine  plants)  of  the 
Due  de  Malakoff  Strawberry;  these  are,  at  present,  very 
healthy,  but  show  no  sign  of  producing  fiowers.  Will  you 
inform  me  whether  it  is  usual  for  this  variety  of  Strawberry 
not  to  produce  fruit  the  first  season  after  it  is  planted,  and 
if  not,  what  means  should  be  taken  to  induce  fruit-bearing  P 
— B.  T.  C. 

[The  Due  de  Malakoff  is  a  fine  juicy  and  vinous  berry  in 
the  line  of  Ajax  and  Ambrosia,  but  better  than  either.  I 
had  them  all  three  side- by-side  some  years  ago,  and  did  not 
find  any  of  them  crop  satisfactorily  on  the  whole.  Some 
plants  of  the  Due  de  Malakoff  cropped  well,  but  four  plants 
out  of  six  had  nothing,  after  having  had  a  previous  summer 
to  gain  strength,  being  deprived  of  fiowers  and  runners,  so  I 
discharged  it.  I  cannot,  therefore,  say  what  it  would  have 
done  in  the  future.  I  believe  that  this  severe  spring  the 
flowers  of  many  Strawberries  were  cut  off,  or,  being  set, 
were  stopped  by  the  frosts.  No  doubt  many  of  mine  will 
not  come  to  maturity  from  the  above  reason.  Mr.  Turner 
in  his  letter  of  this  morning  (June  10th)  says — **  Straw- 
berries generally  are  but  badly  bloomed."  Here,  on  the 
whole,  I  shall  have  good  crops,  deducting  even  many  fail- 
ing berries.  I  have  excellent  crops  of  the  following : — Sir 
J.  Pdxton,  ripe  on  Whit-Sunday,  large,  handsome,  and  good, 
a  Viibmble  early  sort;  Rivera*  Eliza,  which  I  am  now  pick- 
ing; Wonderful;  John  Powell,  very  delicious;  Scarlet  Pine, 
very  delicious  ;  Eclipse,  very  good ;  Royal  Hautbois,  the 
best  Hautbois ;  Eugenie,  a  large  and  useful  sort;  and  Prog- 
more  Pine,  a  mo^t  noble  sort.  I  have  eaten  ripe  berries  of 
all  these,  except  the  last,  to-day  (June  lOth),  and  have  sent 
a  mixed  basket  of  Sir  J.  Paxton  and  Eliza  to-day  to  my 
kind  friend  Mr.  Sturt  of  Critchill.  Still,  though  with  un- 
wearied watering,  I  shall  have  fine  and  superabundant  crops, 
I  can  fancy  that  some  berries  that  are  "  set "  will  come  to 
"  nil."  I  have  jyided  800  yards  of  netting  to  my  previous 
stock  to  keep  off  birds,  which,  if  this  dry  weather  last,  will 
soon  make  a  raid  on  our  gardens.  I  would  advise  your 
readers  to  keep  runners  off  their  Strawberry  plants  and 
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water  copiously,  otherwise  their  crop  and  season  will  be 
short.  After  the  berries  are  set  in  diy  lands,  till  they  redden, 
too  much  water  in  hot  weather  cannot  be  poured  on  them. 
Afl^er  every  picking  this  must  be  repeated.  My  servant 
says  that  he  thinks  the  crops  here  are  better  than  last  year, 
tmd  that  'EVztk  is  again  the  best  cropper.  I  have  had  it  for 
]»any  yeara,  and  it  has  never  failed  me. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  saying  how  grieved  I  am  to 
Bead  of  the  death  of  Sir  Joseph  Pozton — so  valuable  to  the 
horticultural  and  floricultural  world,  and  to  whom  this 
nation  is  so  greatly  indebted.  His  talent,  his  integrity  of 
purpose,  and  his  good  common  sense,  will  be  missed  and 
wanted  1  I  am  sure  that  I  express  a  universal  feeling. — 
W.  F.  Badgltffe,  Tan'arU  Rushion.'] 


STEAWBEBEY  CEOP. 


The  failure  of  Strawberries  in  these  parts  (West  Midclle- 
[),  is  beyond  all  precedent.  Fine  stools  did  not  produce 
a  single  truss.  Others  had  a  few  trusses,  the  early  blossoms 
of  which  were  killed  by  frost.  Many  of  the  secondaiy  buds 
have  suffered  in  a  way  I  cannot  account  for.  The  calyx  is 
killed  and  turns  brown  bei'ore  the  flower  expands,  while  the 
embryo  fruit  is  quite  fresh,  but  of  course  will  never  expand 
any  farther,  much  less  come  to  maturity.  The  chief  mischief 
nrast  have  been  caused  last  year,  for  my  beds  were  never  so 
well  done,  and  were  all  dug  and  mulched  last  Michaelmas. 
My  son  tells  me  that  tons  have  been  sent  in  from  the  West 
of  England ;  so  I  suppose  they  are  better  off  there. 

Pears  have  suffered  immensely  from  the  maggots  of  that 
fly,  which  you  may  remember  I  figured — from  five  to  twenty- 
five  maggots  in  a  Pear,  and  Benrrc  de  Capiauraont,  which 
would  have  borne  six  bushels,  will  not  have  six  Pears  !  This 
pest  bids  fair  to  rival  the  Vine  mildew  in  its  destructive 
character,  and  we  seem  still  more  powerless  in  preventing 
ita  ravages. — ^F.  J.  Or. 


VISITS  TO  GAEDENS  PUBLIC  AND  PEIA'ATE. 

The  Palack  Gaedexs,  Londondeeby. 

As  the  readers  of  The  Journal  op  Horttcitlture  are 
probably  b}'  this  time  aware,  the  gardens  tbut  I  have  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  are  of  a  very  varied  character ;  but 
I  have  invariably  found  that  a  good  deal  of  the  character 
depends  on  the  gardener  under  whotse  care  they  are  placed. 
The  days  are  past,  I  think,  for  the  class  of  gardeners  ^vho 
knew  their  work  and  were  above  it,  and  those  who  did  not 
know  their  work  and  made  believe  that  they  did ;  and  I 
believe  employers  geuerally  have  a  better  idea  of  the 
intelligence,  skill,  aud  constant  forethought  required  in 
those  who  are  tjuiployed  in  that  capacity,  and  treat  them 
accordingly;  while  gardeners  do  not  now,  as  at  one  time 
was  not  uncommon,  pursue  their  own  way  without  in  the 
least  caring  what  his  lordship,  or  one  who  is  oftener  a  far 
more  important  peraonago,  his  chef  de  cuisine,  thought  about 
it.  And  this  is  only  aa  it  should  be.  It  is  veiy  easy  on  gala 
days  to  admire  the  wonderful  bunches  of  Grapes  aud  the 
delicious  Pino  that  grace  tho  dessert;  but  surely  something 
ought  to  be  thought  then,  not  only  of  tho  wealth  that  has 
provide  1  tho  means  whereby  opportunity  for  growing  such 
was  afforded,  but  also  of  the  skill  of  those  whose  watchful- 
ness and  intelligence  have  had  so  much,  to  do  with  it;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  a  gardener  finds  that  Sir  Jasper  or 
Lord  Broadacres  has  his  peculiar  fancies,  and  wishes  to 
have  things  done  in  a  particular  way,  it  is  equally  clear,  I 
think,  that  those  wishes  should  be  attended  to :  no  dignity 
is  lost,  and  a  great  deal  of  comfort  is  gained  by  so  doing. 
I  have  known  places  where  a  gardener,  persisting  in  carrying 
out  his  own  plans,  has  so  thoroughly  disgusted  his  employer, 
that  ho  gradually  lost  all  interest  in  his  garden ;  while, 
when  the  garden  changed  hands,  and  one  undertook  it  who 
properly  considered  what  was  due  to  his  employer,  an  inter- 
est greater  than  he  had  ever  had  before  was  ai'oused.  Old 
\ouaes  were  taken  down  and  new  ones  built,  and  the  garden 
>eQame  a  daily  source  of  pleasujre.  How  many  employers 
»ave  I  known  who  hardly  knew  one  flower  from  another, 

»'^0  h"'»'»  Ij****!-   o«^  inr>c>nl4.tg^  Hv  't^o  ^e**'  if*'^   -^•norjpY  Qf  fV»**ii» 


gardeners,  that  th«fy  have  beoome  aealoos  amatoiia^  wi, 
have  even  budded  into  exhibitors. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thoiucl^t  by  a  Tiitt  iaihty 
paid  to  the  Palaoe  Gardeos  at  the  Bishop  of  J>aaef»-4f 
no  means  what  would  be  called  show  gardens,  and  idjs^  a 
£iLct,  by  many  of  our  southern  finenda  would  be  caan^mi 
very  indifferent.    Bat  without  that  th^  have  »  «ood  d«l 
of  interest,  for  there  haa  been  a  battling  with  all  socti  «f 
adversaries.    YThen  the  present  excellent  prolate  casM  to 
the  see,  the  cathedral  and  the  garden  were  much  on  a  pir. 
In  the  former,  the  hideous  deformities  of  what  sons  one 
has  called  the  dark  ages — the  last  century — had  destroy 
any  architeotural  beauty,  though  it  never  coold  destroy  the 
historic  interest  of  those  old  walls,  to  which  in  former  dajs 
the  citizens  of  Deny  crowded  to  hear  George  Walker  eihort 
them  to   steadfastness  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  tni&; 
while  in  the  latter  there  was,  in  faot,  nothing  but  a  wilder- 
ness.    It  had  been  let  out  for  the  sake  of  the  fruit  trees; 
grass  had  grown  over  the  whole  of  the  five  acres  whidi  it 
contains,  and  there  was  not  even  a  path  in  it.    To  restore 
the  cathedral  was  the  good  bishop's  first  care,  sad  it  had 
been  opened  agatn  just  three  years  on  the  very  day  that  I 
visited  it.    The  garden  was  an  after-consideration;  bat  it 
was  not  until  the  present  intelligent  and  earnest  gardenBt 
took  possession  of  it  that  real  progress  was  made;  andnci 
only  were  there  difficulties  of  this  nature,  but  the  soil  is  not 
naturally  a  good  one.     It  rests  on  shale,  I  believe,  and  ii 
consequently  somewhat  hungry,  while    in    that  northern 
climate  I  was  assured  by  the  gai-dener  that  the  most  sunny 
and  summery  weather  was  in  the  months  of  April  and  May, 
and  yet  nowhere  have  I  seen  a  better  promise  both  of  flowen 
and  fruit.    The  old  wall  trees  have  been  replaced  by  new 
and  excellent  varieties  of  Pears,  for  to  ripen  Peaches  out  of 
doors  so  far  north  is  out  of  the  question,  and  the  attempt 
has  been  consequently  abandoned.     Peas  were  well  in  bloom, 
but  they  had  been  grown  in  turves  in-doors  and  then  planted 
out.    Experiments  were  being  made  on  some  of  the  ear^ 
kinds  which  have  been  so  much  vaunted  this  season,  and 
about  which  I  fear  we  shall  find  that  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  hum.    One  sort  I  tried  last  year  which  was  to  be 
ever  so  much  earlier  than  Daniel  O'Bourke,  whereas  it  was 
really  eight  or  nine  days  later.     I  learned  here  what  may 
be  an  old,  old  story  to  many,  but  which  to  me  was  new--> 
that  the  best  method  to  prevent  the  birds  from  eating  seeds 
is  to  soak  tiiese  before  sowin«f  in  a  solution  of  red  lead, 
about  a  teaspoonful  to  an  ounce  of  seed ;  the  lead  to  be 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  in  a  basin,  and  then 
the  seed  thrown  in  and  well  shaken  about  in  it.     I  was 
assured  by  Mr.  Goodman  that  this   answered  completely, 
that  he  had  tried  various  ways,  but  that  no  plan  was  so 
effectual  as  this.     To  those  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  towns  especially,  into  whose  gardens  all  the  sparrows  of 
the  locality  come  to  picnic,  this  may  be  worth  knowing.    I 
saw  tho  beds  so  treated :  evidently  the  vitality  of  the  seed 
had  not  been  destroyed,  for  nearly  every  seed  must  have 
grown,  while  beds  not  treated  thus  and  netted  had  been 
ravaged  by  the  rascals,  who,  although  they  may  do  some 
service,  do  also  a  good  deal  of  injury. 

The  amount  of  glass  was  small,  but  it  was  well  managed. 
I  have  never  seen  Vines  in  pots  better  grown,  and  those 
planted  in  the  house  were  also  evidently  thriving.  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  was  pi'eferred  to  any  of  the  same  class ;  and 
Chavoush,  Hoyal  Vineyard,  and  other  new  sorts  were  being 
introduced.  Strawberries  (Black  Prince  and  others),  were 
and  had  been  for  some  time  fruiting;  and  abundance  of 
rich  and  luscious  fruit  bore  testimony  to  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  treated.  In  the  centre  of 
the  garden  is  a  long  walk  extending  from  end  to  end,  with 
fine  Privet  hedges  at  each  side.  This  was  to  be  planted  as 
a  ribbon-border,  the  background  being  formed  by  HoDy* 
hocks;  and  Lobelia,  Perilla  nankinensis,  scarlet  Gteraniams^ 
and  variegated  Mint  were  used  to  complete  the  ribbon. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  when  in  fiower  this  will  have  a  very 
fine  clfect.  In  the  various  squares  vegetables  of  bU  kinds 
were  doing  well,  although  the  presence  of  aome  old  but 
good  varieties  of  Apple  trees  hindered  that  completeneM 
which  all  good  gardeners,  Mr.  Goodman  amongst  them, 
desire.  One  or  two  I  noticed  were  laid  down  in  grass,  and  I 
found  nn  inquiry  that  this  was  done  in  order  to  give  the  land 
»  rest     It  ^pd  been  so  abused  io/t  maoj  jears.  tibat  tbia 
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MBiued  tibe  onlj  praotioable  plan.  It  would  be  afterwards 
diBg  in,  and*  it  was  hoped,  a  new  character  be  given  to  the 
lana.  Thos  things  were  not  done  in  a  careless  style,  bat 
intell^ence  and  enerffj  were  broaght  to  bear;  and  where 
this  is  the  cose  difficmties,  even  those  of  climate,  are  suc- 
oessfally  combated.  In  noticing  these  gardens  I  have 
had  in  my  mind  many  somewhat  similarly  situated,  where 
employers  and  gardeners  are  discoaraged  by  the  difficulties 
that  lie  in  their  way,  an  1  are  apt  to  envy  their  more  favoured 
brethren  in  other  loc  ilitics ;  but  let  them  take  heart  of 
grace. 

I  should  not  omit  to  sn  ^  that  a  good  deal  of  stimulus  has 
been  given  to  gardenia}^  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Derry  by 
the  establishment  of  a  horticultural  society,  very  similar  in 
its  rules  and  working  to  that  which  wo  have  had  in  our 
neighbourhood,  and  which  has  been  a  very  great  encou- 
ragement to  all  kinds  of  gardening  amongst  us.  I  am  sure 
that  it  is  a  great  boon  to  any  place,  where  such  tilings  are 
attempted  and  done  ;  and  however  discourajjing  the  attempt 
may  at  first  sight  appear,  the  difficulties  will  be  eventually 
overcome. — D.,  Deal. 


will,  doubtless,  be  the  sooroe  of  qoite  a  new  bafcoBB  amow 
Pentstemons,  which  have  been  so  much  improved  of  late*.  Jk 
first-class  certificate  was  awarded  it. 


KOYAL  HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

Floral  Comhittee,  Jitxb  10th. — A  Sub-committee  was 
held  in  connection  with  the  show  of  the  same  day.  Seed- 
lings and  florists*  flowers  were  few  in  number,  and  of  no 
particular  merit.  The  new  plants  were  very  numerous  and 
interesting,  and  upwards  of  sixty  certificates  were  awarded, 
nearly  all  the  plants  having  previously  received  awards  from 
the  Committee.  It  seems  a  strange  custom  for  the  new 
plants  to  receive  certificates  again  at  the  great  shows;  it 
appears  more  reasonable  that  plants  of  the  carrent  year 
which  have  been  awarded  certincates  should  on  these  oc- 
casions have  the  certificates  attsuzhed  to  them,  and  should 
then  be  exhibited  in  collections,  and  the  greatest  number  of 
first-ola.ss  certiticatcd  in  the  collections  should  entitle  the" 
exhibitor  to  the  gold  Banksian  medal,  and  the  second  most 
valuable  collection  should  have  the  second  gold  Banksian 
medal. 

On  this  occasion  IlCesara.  Veitch  and  Mr.  Bull  carried  off 
the  greatest  number  of  certificates.     Mr.  E.  P.  Francis  ex- 
hibited a  sec'llinif  Zonale  Pelargonium,  Hertford  Gem.     Mr. 
Bull  sent  asrain  Verbena  Popular,  a  variegated  form ;  Chrys- 
antheimitn  Sensation,  a  beautiful  variegated  Pompone,  use- 
ful f*;r  edj^ing.  and  which  received  a  first-class  certificate; 
six  seotllin^  Petunias,  of  which  one  named  Blooming,  a  dark - 
veined  v.iriety,  was  the  best ;   Mimulus  duplex  seedlings ; 
Fuchsias  Evangeliue  and  Hector;  a  beautiful  collection  of 
Zonalo  iV*lar}^oDiums  in  small  pots ;  allso  a  large  collection 
of  spot*  I'd  roltirgouiums.     From  Messrs.  Veitch  cameGood- 
yera  V»»itcliii,  a  hybrid  with  beautiful  foliage,  to  which  was 
awarded  a  first -class  certificate  on  the  16th   of  Miy,  and 
the   i^amo  at  this  meeting;    and  from  Mr.  Wilson  Zonale 
Pelar^'oiiium  Kulham  Kival,  also  variegated  Zonale  Polar- 
goniutn    Lidy    Howard.      Messrs.  Henderson,   Wellington 
Koad,  sent  two  of  the  new  double  scarlet  Pelargoniums, 
with  weak  and  ragged  trusses;  unless  these  double  varieties 
improve  very   much  they  will  not  be  favourites  with  the 
public ;   aleo  Pelargonium  peltatum  elegans,  which  is  quite 
an  acquihitiuu  among  the  old-fashioned  Ivy-leafed    Pelar- 
goniums— bri«;ht  green  foliage,  flowering  freely,  with  pale 
lilac  or  rosy  compact  trusses,  decidedly  a  very  distinct  and 
very  ^ool  thing.      It  received  a  first-class  C'^rtificate.     It 
is  som-'what  remarkable  that  this  useful  section  of  Pelar- 
goniums  is   n  »t   taken   up    for   imprDvement,    though    so 
very   well    adapted   for   basket   and   all   decorative    work. 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  also  exhibited  Petunia  variegata, 
Joseph  Il.iudrechy,  plants  too  small  to  afford  any  opinion  of 
thoir  merit ;  and  Centaurea  ragusina  compacta,  very  like 
C.  argeniea,  but  more  compact  and  feathery  in  foliage.     It 
received  a  first-class  certificate.    Mr.  J.  Fraser  exhibited 
six  seedling  Pelargoniums,  but  none  of  them  sufficiently 
distinct  or  improvements   on  others  in   cultivation.      Mr. 
Thompson,    Ipswich,   sent  a   Primula   Parry i,  with    deep 
pnrpliah  rose  flowers,  in  foliage  very  unlike  its  relatives — 
first-class  certificate ;  Pentstemon  grandiflorum,  from  North 
America.    This  is  a  noble  plant  of  robust  habit,  bearing 
large,  pale  lilac  flowers  whi(m  are  too  much  doeed,  bnt  it 


Mb.  Batevan'b  Lbctxtbv  on  Psitobobia,  Junb  IS.:  ISb. 
Henry  Cole  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Bivteman,  in  commenaiM.  hi0 
lecture,  briefly  adverted  to  Coryanthes  Sumnoriana,.  Q^pci' 
pedium  caudatum,  and  Aeridcs  crispum,  which  were,  along 
with  some  other  Orchids,  in  the  room.    The  subject  of  his 
lecture,  however,  said  Mr.  Bateman,  was  the  great  Indian 
genus  Dendrobium.     Bumphius  had  made  a  division  of 
Orchids  which  was  not  so  cumbrous  as  that  adopted  bf 
modem  botanists,  and  was  probably  better  adapted  for  theee 
who  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  subject.    Rumphkis 
divided  Orchids  into  two  classes — the  noble  one,  or  thcMe 
which  grow  on  trees,  and  the  rustic  one,  or  those  whioh 
grow  on  the  ground.    Thus,  with  Orchids,  there  was  high 
life  and  low  life,  but  no  middlo  class — they  were  all  eithev 
patricians  or  plebeians.    To  the  former  belonged  the  Den- 
drobia,  and  to  the  latter  the  Orchids  which  we  had  plucked 
in  early  years  by  the  hedge-sides.    Whether  it  were  true  «? 
not  that  the  cradle  of  the  progenitors  of  our  race  was  in 
Armenia,  between  tho  head-water.i  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  he  would  not  pretend  to  say,  but  certain  he  was, 
that  Milton  was  right  in  placing  no  Orchids  on  the  trees  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden.     It  was  not  until  the  fifteenth  or  sa- 
teenth  century  that  man  took  any  intelli?jent  notice  of  tr^e 
Orchids ;  and  the  discoverers  of  America  were  so  bent  on 
the  pursuit  of  mammon  that  they  passed  the  Orchids  on  the 
trees  without  noticing  them.      Old  Hernandez,  a  Spanish 
botanist,  was  the  first  to  give  anything  like  a  figure  of  a 
tree  Orchid.     That  was  Cirly  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  the  frontispiece  to  his  work,  I'rom  which  he  had  borrowed 
tho  large  sl^etch  hung  up  in  the  room,  were  threo  Orehida, 
one  of  which,  there  could  be  no  doubt,  was  Stanhopea 
tigrina,  and  anotlier  wa^  L^lia  grandiflora,  although  Her- 
nandez  had  dragged  them   down   from   the  tree^   to  the 
ground.     They  were  described  under  barbarous  names — the 
LicUa,  for  instance,  as  Cortico-atzonte-coxotchil,  which  should 
make  us  thankful  for  such  names  as  we  now  have.    Turning 
now  from  the  new  world  to  the  old,  more  than  a  contniy 
afterwards  Bumphius  prooounded  a  theory  which,  if  not 
his   own,   he  endorsed.     Noticing  the  resemblances  whioh 
certain  Orchids  bore  to  birds,  beasts,  and  insects,  his  theory 
was  that  these  plants  had  their  origin  in  the  droppings  of 
the  animals  which  the  plants  resembled.     Absuid  as  this 
theory  was,  it  was  not,  perhaps,  more  so  than  somo  of  onr 
own  day.     Iteverting  to  Knmphius's  division  of  ground  and 
tree  Orchids,  Kumphius  had  named  tho  latter  all  Angraacfun, 
a  name  which,  it  was  believed,  was  derived  from  the  Malayan 
word  for  tree ;  and,  though  the  name  still  held  its  ground  as 
applied  to  that  popular  and  increasing  genus,  the  Angrs- 
cums,  these  were  entirely  confined  to  Africa,  and  a  name  waa 
still  wanted  for  t1)e  tree  Orchids  of  the  east  and  of  the  wait. 
Linna}U3  called  the  latter  Epidendrum.  from  epi,  upon,  and 
dendron,  a  tree,  because  they  all  grew  on  trees ;  and  he 
thought  that,  when  the  world  was  fully  explored,  there  might 
be  a  hundred  species  of  tree  Orchids,  little  dreaming  that 
there  would  be  not  merely  a  hundred  species,  but  at  leatft 
as  many  genera,  some  with  between  200  and  300  species. 
Swartz,  another  Swedish  botanist,  called  one  of  these  Den- 
drobium, from  denJron,  a  tree,  and  hios,  life,  they  living  on 
trees  like  the  Epidendra  of  the  western  hemisphere.     Sir 
Rowland  Hill  had  put  us  all  in  districts,  an'^  if  ho-  (Mjr. 
Bateman)  might  be  allowed  to  imitate   Sir   Rowland,  he 
would  do  the  same  with  Orchids.     Referring  to  a  ma|>of 
the  world  hung  up  in  the  room,  Angra^cum,  being  peculiar  to 
Africa,  might  be  taken  as  representing  S.,  or  the  southern 
district;    Dendrobia,   E.G.;    Epidendrum,  W.C. ;    and  the 
ground  Orchids  of  more  temperate  regicMis  would  sum^ 
the  other  letters.     He  had  long  been  doubtful  whether  Spi- 
dendrum  or  Dendrobium  would  head  the  poll.    Twenty-five 
years  ago,  when  he  began  to  cultivate  Orchids,  the  former 
had  the  lead,  but  now  he  thought  Dendrobia  were  the  more 
numerous.    Each  genus  numbered  between  two  and  thiee 
hundred;  but  numbers  were  not  the  best  test,  but  beautj. 
Out  of  forty  or  fifty  Epidendra  which  he  had  grown*  he 
found  only  three  worthy  of  being  kept,  and  two  of  theae 
were  in  the  room — namely,  E.  vitellinum  and  £.  maore- 
i  chilnm  rosenm.    On  the  other  hand,  out  of  the  same  nam- 
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her  of  Dendrobia,  after  "scratching"  all  that  were  sot 
worth  growing,  more  than  three-fourths  remained.  He 
wonld  now  endeavour  to  give  some  notion  of  their  growth. 
The  most  simple  form  of  Dendrobinm  was  one  balb,  one 
leaf,  and  one  spike  of  flowers,  proceeding  sideways  from  the 
top  of  the  bulb,  as  in  D.  aggregatum.  The  next  form  was 
a  longer  bulb,  and  two  leaves,  as  in  the  Australian  B.  spe- 
oio«nm ;  then  we  come  to  four  or  five  leavos,  as  in  D.  densi- 
florum,  but  the  racemes  were  still  produced  in  the  same 
way.  Further  prog^ssing,  the  bulbs  almost  disappear,  and 
stems  make  their  appearance,  clothed  with  leaves  all  the 
way  up,  as  in  D.  Wsurdianum.  Epidendra  are  readily  dis- 
tinguishable from  Dendrobia  by  the  spike  coming  out  at 
the  top  of  the  bulb,  and  forming  a  continuation  of  the  latter, 
whilst  in  Dendrobia  the  spike  is  produced  at  the  side.  Those 
first  imported  were  far  Arom  the  most  attractive,  and  the 
most  beautiful  were  those  which  reached  us  last.  Some  of 
these  were  exceedingly  local.  Thus,  in  Ceylon,  where  much 
novelty  is  not  likely  to  occur,  not  long  ago  was  found  the  beau- 
tiful D.  MacCarthisB,  figured  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine" 
from  dried  specimens  sent  home  by  Mr.  Thwaites  ;  and  Mr. 
Bateman  urged  clergymen  and  young  officers  abroad  to  look 
for  such  plants,  and  send  them  home.  He  next  directed 
attention  to  D.  Falconeri  and  D.  Falconeri  obtusum,  both  of 
which  he  had  long  suspected  to  be  perfectly  distinct,  and  he 
found  that  to  be  the  case.  The  latter  was  figured  in  Mr. 
Warner's  work  as  D.  Wardianum,  whicli  is  to  be  its  name 
henceforth.  He  had  endeavoured  to  have  them  both  in 
flower  at  the  time  of  his  lecture;  but  in  the  one  case  half 
the  flowers  had  dropped,  whilst  in  the  other  they  were  not 
yet  in  their  beauty.  Among  the  merits  of  D.  Wardianum 
was  the  great  endurance  of  its  flowers.  Another  beautiful 
species,  D.  taurinum,  from  the  Phillipines,  was  also  referred 
to.  No  Camellias,  Mr.  Bateman  said,  and  scarcely  any  Boses, 
would  carry  through  a  long  London  night,  but  these  Orchids 
would  run  half  a  dozen  nights;  and  he  urged  the  ladies  to 
try  how  long  the  bloom  would  last,  as  any  experience  in 
that  way  would  be  a  guide  to  nurserymen,  and  that  class 
now  springing  up  who  grow  these  flowers  for  the  London 
market.  Other  Dendrobes  belonged  to  a  class  which  he  had 
called  bridal  Orchids,  because  they  presented  the  colours 
which,  by  a  sort  of  tradition,  were  associated  with  bridals, 
though  he  did  not  suppose  Orange  flowers  would  be  super- 
seded. One  of  the  most  beautiful  was  D.  formosnm,  yellow 
and  white,  which  would  last  a  month.  A  few  gems  had 
yet  to  be  looked  for.  In  the  large  island,  ho  might  almost 
say  continent,  of  New  Guinea  a  vast  number  of  Orchids 
were  known  to  exist,  but  scarcely  any  of  them  had  as  yet 
been  introduced.  Turning  now  to  Borneo,  he  held  up  a 
dried  specimen  of  a  Dendrobium,  called  by  the  natives 
Kina-balon,  with  beautilul  flowers ;  also  a  leaf,  measuring 
some  15  inches  long  by  12  wide,  sent  home  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Lobb,  but  unaccompanied  by  any  flower.  If,  remarked  Mr. 
Bateman,  we  did  not  know  it  came  from  Borneo.  \*e  might 
suppose  it  came  from  Brobdignag,  and  he  gave  it  the  namH 
of  Dendrobium  gigas.  As  regards  culture,  Dendrobia  could 
not  be  classed  among  cool  Orchids,  or  those  which  would 
succeed  treated  in  that  way  all  the  year.  During  three  or 
foor  months,  while  making  their  growth,  they  required 
a  good,  strong,  moist  heat ;  but  this  was  only  in  summer, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  they  might  be  kept  in  a  cooler 
temperature.  Thus,  the  plant  of  Dendrobium  Falconeri, 
which  he  had  brought  to  illustrate  his  lecture,  had  spent 
the  last  month  in  a  cool  vinery.  For  those  who  could  cul- 
tivate but  a  single  genus,  none  would  repay  them  better  than 
Dendrobium.  c5ome  might  prefer  Cypripedium,  some  Onci- 
dium,  and  others  a  selection  of  different  genera;  but  what- 
ever form  the  Orchid  mania  might  take,  it  would  afford 
change  and  relaxation  to  the  overwrought  brain.  Orchids 
were  capable  of  producing  this  result ;  even  Fungi  had 
noMiy  lovers.  He  would  relate  an  anecdote  of  Dr.  Klotzsch, 
who  in  Germany  reigned  supreme  over  Fungi,  or  Foongi,  as 
he  (Dr.  K.)  called  them.  They  were  his  speciality,  though 
he  was  a  good  general  botanist  as  well.  Travelling  in  Scot- 
land, many  years  ago,  with  Dr.  Davidson,  and  having  called 
at  the  post-office  for  their  letters.  Dr.  Klotzsch  received  one 
from  home  that  plunged  him  in  the  greatest  grief.  So  pro- 
found was  it  that  it  was  some  time  before  Dr.  Davidson 
ventured  to  ask  him  the  cause.  When  at  length  he  did  so, 
"'^  TO/xf»^*»}*  {t«fn«.iAiw7  i»»»»   Aftf.  ♦^e  le*"te'    "^oi"  \w\n<r>if  \*in 


the  news  that  he  had  lost  JBSOO.    Dr.  Davidson  was 

what  disappointed  at  the  way  in  which  the^  C^ermaa  pio> 
fessor  took  the  news,  and  at  length  he  felt  it  his  dnfjrto 
gently  remonstrate.  He  did  so,  when  Dr.  Elotxsch  ftlteved 
out—"  It  is  not  the  £300  that  I  care  about,  but  I  had  set 
it  apart  to  investigate  the  Fungi  of  Hindoetan;  no  one 
besides  myself  will  go  to  see  the  Fungi  of  Hindostan,  and 
that  I  shall  never  be  able  to  do."  But  there  is  "no  dond" 
without  "  a  silver  lining."  added  Mr.  Bateman,  and  at  length 
Dr.  Klotzsch  exclaimed—"  I  thank  God  for  that  He  hath  pot 
the  love  of  Foongi  in  my  heart,  and  when  I  see  a  fbongui  I 
am  happy."  What  Fungi  did  for  poor  Dr.  Klotzsch,  other 
plants  might  do  for  us ;  and  Mr.  Bateman  instanced  Solomon 
as  one  who,  amid  all  the  distractions  of  a  court  and  kingdom, 
knew  every  plant,  from  the  Cedar  on  Lebanon  to  the  Hyssop 
on  the  wall;  and  concluded  his  lecture  with  an  eloquent 
peroration,  which  met  wilh  much  applause. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bate- 
man, also  to  Dr.  Lindlcy  and  Mr.  Veitch  for  the  apecimeng 
and  plants  lent  by  them ;  and  Mr.  Bateman,  in  returning 
thanks,  called  attention  to  some  Orchids  just  imported  by 
Mr.  Veitch  from  the  north  coast  of  Australia,  one  of  which 
is  known  to  bear  most  beautiful  rose-coloured  flowers,  and 
the  other  was  D.  Hillii,  of  which  a  representation  is  given 
in  the  **  Botanical  Magazine,"  producing  a  spike  of  white 
fragrant  flowers  resembling  an  officer's  plume. 

Azalea  Show,  Junb  17. — Of  this  it  was  stated  in  a  notice 
posted  up  at  the  entrances,  that  '*  the  unusual  forwardnen 
of  the  season  has  made  it  impossible  to  have  a  full  show  of 
Azaleas,"  and  there  were  only  such  as  occurred  in  a  veiy 
pretty  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  and 
Orchids,  from  Messrs.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  who  also  con- 
tributed half  a  dozen  boxes  of  beautiful  cut  Koses.  A  simi- 
lar exhibition  came  from  Mr.  G.  Clarke,  Brixton  Boad ;  and 
Mr.  Bull  furnished  a  numerous  collection  of  new  plants. 
Ferns,  Dracsenas,  &c.,  and  a  flue  pan  of  Trichomanes  specio- 
sum. 


EOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY'S   SHOW. 

Junb  14. 

The  second  great  Show  again  afforded  a  magnificent  dis- 
play, and  though  the  number  of  plants  exhibited  was  pro- 
bably scarcely  so  large  as  on  the  previous  occasion,  there 
were  numerous  and  gorgeous  stands  of  Boses  and  the  addi- 
tional attraction  of  fruit.  The  weather  was  highly  favour- 
able t-o  an  out-door  exhibition,  being  very  warm,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  counter-attraction  of  Ascot,  the  lawn  was 
crowded  with  several  thousands  of  visitors,  the  fake  sex 
largely  predominating. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — Numerous  collections 
were  shown,  some  of  which  were  very  good,  but  the  plants 
of  which  they  were  composed  presented  little  difference 
from  those  noticed  last  month.  Allamandas,  consisting  of 
A.  cathartica,  Schotti,  and  grandiflora,  were  in  good  bloom, 
especially  the  last-named  from  Mr.  Peed  and  Mr.  Page,  and 
the  first  two  from  Mr.  Whitbread,  who  also  had  a  fine  Vinca 
rosea,  and  Gompholobium  splendens  well  set  with  its  yellow 
blooms.  Ixora  salicifolia  with  fine  heads  of  bloom  was 
noticeable  in  Mr.  Feed's  collection,  as  also  a  fine  Erica 
obbata.  Clerodendron  Tbomsone  was  again  in  fine  bloom 
as  shown  by  Mr.  Kemp  and  Mr.  A.  Ingram,  and  Rhynoo- 
spermnm  jasminoides  was  well  represented  in  several  col- 
lections; so  too  was  J^racophyllum  gracile.  Mr.  Fraser 
again  exhibited  his  grand  plant  of  Phcenoooma  prolifersy  in 
company  with  others  shown  at  Kensington  in  the  prevkms 
week;  and  from  Mr.  Donald  came  Sollya  linearis  with  a 
profusion  of  its  deep  blue  flowers.  Of  Pimelea  decassata,  a 
nice  little  hush  was  shown  by  Mr.  Bhodes,  also  a  rerj  good 
Dracophyllum  and  Pieroma  clegans ;  and  in  Mr.  Glulman's 
collection  we  noticed  Aphelexis  macrantha  rosea  in  fine 
bloom ;  nnd  the  purple  variety  in  a  very  good  oollectaon 
from  Mr.  C.  Smith,  also  Azalea  coronata  in  fine  bloom. 
Hsemanthus  puniceus,  a  very  old  but  showy  Cape  bulb,  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Baxendine  with  four  of  its  brilUant  drug* 
scarlet  heads. 

Prizes— For  sixteen:  first,  Mr.  Whitl)tMid«ffardeiiertoH. 
'^-'llver,  Esq. ;  second,  Mr.  Peed,  gaidsMr  to  MinkTMlwwIl; 
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third,  Mr.  Kaile,  gudener  to  Earl  Lovelace.  For  ten 
(Nortenrmen)  :  first*  Mr.  Fraser;  second,  Mr.  Bhodes; 
third,  mr.  Bazendine.  For  ten  (Amateurs)  :  first,  Mr.  Cbil- 
man,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Smith,  Epsom;  second,  Mr.  A. 
Ingram,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Blandy,  Esq.,  Beading;  third, 
Mr.  Page,  gardener  to  W.  Leaf,  Esq. ;  fourth,  Mr.  YHieeler, 
gardener  to  Sir  F.  Goldsmidt,  Bart.  For  six:  first,  Mr.  C. 
Smith,  gardener  to  A.  Anderson,  E^q. ;  second,  Mr.  Donald, 
gardener  to  J.  G.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Leyton ;  third,  Mr.  Wheeler, 
gardener  to  J.  Phillpot,  Esq.;  fourth,  Mr.  Kemp,  Albury 
Park. 

FiNi-FOLiAOSD  PuLNTS  Avv  FxsNs. — A  remarkably  fine 
•collection  of  the  former  came  from  Messrs.  A.  Henderson 
and  Co.,  in  which  Alocasia  macrorhiza  variegata  was  very 
fine,  the  large  leaves  being  in  some  cases  half  white. 
A.  metallica  was  also  fine,  as  well  as  two  large  Caladiums, 
Belleymei  and  Chantini,  the  white-marked  leaves  of  the 
former  contrasting  well  with  the  red  of  the  latter.  The 
others  were  a  large  Pandanus,  variegated  Crotons,  and 
Maranta  Porteana,  with  the  leaves  barred  with  white,  and 
red  on  the  under  side.  A  good  collection  was  also  shown  by 
Mr.  Young,  consisting  of  Palms,  variegated  Yuccas,  and 
Maranta  lasciata.  Of  exotic  Ferns  fine  collections  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Hill,  gardener  to  B.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  and 
Messrs.  A.  Henderson  &  Co.,  comprising  large  plants  of 
Cibotium  Schiedei,  barometz,  and  princeps;  Alsophilas; 
the  pretty  Gleichenia  dicarpa;  Drynaria  morbillosa,  con- 
spicuously veined  with  red ;  Pteris  crenata,  with  long  nar- 
row leaves;  and  in  other  collections  were  the  white  varie- 
gated Pteris  argynsa,  Adiantums,  Platyceriums,  &c.  In- 
teresting collections  of  British  Ferns  came  from  Messrs. 
Ivery,  and  Mr.  Holland,  Islcworth. 

Prizes — For  iine-foliaged  Plants:  first,  Messrs.  A.  Hen- 
derson &  Co. ;  second,  Mr.  Young.  For  twelve  exotic  Ferns : 
first,  Mr.  Hill;  second,  Mr.  Young;  third,  Mr.  Sutton,  gar- 
dener to  Lieut. -Colonel  Jeakes.  For  twelve  British :  &r8t, 
Messrs.  Ivery  ;  second,  Mr.  Holland. 

OacHiDS  made  a  beautiful  display,  notwithstanding  the 
introduction  of  some  inferior  specimens  to  make  up  the 
requisite  number  in  the  larger  collections ;  and,  as  an 
eminent  orchidist  remarked,  it  would  be  much  better  to 
restrict  the  numbers  of  plants  required  from  private  growers, 
very  few  of  whom  can  bring  so  many  as  twenty  in  first- 
rate  condition.  Mr.  BuUen,  as  usual,  exhibited  a  fine  group 
of  twenty,  in  which  were  the  Moulmein  Dendrobium  Parishii, 
in  fine  bloom ;  D.  chrysotoxum,  just  expanded,  and  not  so 
fine  as  it  soon  will  be;  Coelogyne  asperate,  with  cream, 
orange,  and  cinnamon-coloured  fiowers ;  Brassia  ^ench- 
manni,  pale  green,  black,  and  yellow ;  a  large  Aerides  odo- 
raturo,  an  excellent  Cypripedium  barbatum  superbum,  Onci- 
dium  ampliatum  majus,  Trichopilia  crispa,  under  the  name 
of  T.  gloxinifleflora,  and  Uropedium  Lindenii,  one  of  the 
American  tailed  Orchids,  and  a  very  good  specimen.  Mr. 
Baker  sent  the  curious  Dendrochilum  filiforme,  with  pendu- 
lous strings  of  yellowish  green  fiowers ;  good  Aerides,  Sacco- 
labiums,  Vandas,  Lselias,  Cattleyas,  and  Cypripedium  super- 
biens,  wronixly  named  grandifiorum,  with  nine  large  blooms, 
and  C.  Hookeria?.  Phaltenopses,  Anguloa  Clowesii,  Cypri- 
pediums,  among  which  was  a  fine  example  of  the  new  and 
it>eautitul  Stonei,  and  Orchis  foliosa,  but  not  so  fine  as  we 
saw  it  a  year  or  two  ago,  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Page. 
Odontoglossuiu  hastatum,  under  the  name  of  Oncidium  albo- 
violaceum,  O.  sessile,  in  excellent  bloom,  together  with 
various  Cypripediums,  a  Vanda,  &c.,  came  from  Mr.  Peed. 
Mr.  Veitch  sent  Anguloa  Clowesii,  with  no  less  than  fifteen 
or  sixteen  of  its  tine  yellow  Tulip-like  blooms ;  Vanda  suavis, 
with  three  tine  spikes;  Aerides  Lobbii,  and  Cypripedium 
barbatum  superbum.  In  a  collection  of  twelve,  from  Mr. 
Wilson,  gardener  to  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  were  Cattleya  Aok- 
landia;,  with  tive  fine  blooms;  C.  snperba,  most  brilliant  in 
colour,  magenta  and  deep  crimson ;  Cypripedium  Hookeriee ; 
and  Dendrobium  infuncUbulum,  with  seven  of  its  beantifnl 
white  and  orange  flowers.  In  other  collections  we  noticed 
various  Phalsenopses,  Vandas,  Cypripediums,  Saocolabiums, 
Cattleya  citrina  and  MossisB,  Odontoglossum  Phalsonopsis 
and  nsBvium  m^'ns,  and  Dendrobium  mosohatum,  a  free- 
blooming  species,  easy  of  colttvation,  and  bearing  consider- 
able resemblance  to  D.  Dalhonsianum. 

Prizes — ^For  twenty:  firsts  Mr.  Bollen,  gardener  to  A. 
Tuner,  Esq.,  Leicester;  •eoood,  Mr,  B»ker»  gMdener  to 


A.  BasMt,  Esq.;  third.  Mr.  Page;  foorth,  Mr,  Peed.  Fer 
twelve:  first,  Mr.  Penny,  gMrdener  to  H.  Gibbs,  Eaq., 
Begent's  Park ;  second,  Mr.  Wilson ;  third,  Mr.  A.  Ingram. 
For  six  (Amatonrs) :  first,  Mr.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  W- 
Beck.  Esq. ;  second,  Mr.  Chilman;  third,  Mr.  Bobson,  gar- 
dener to  Q.  Cooper,  Esq. ;  fourth,  Mr.  Wheeler,  gardener  to 
J.  Phillpot,  Esq.  For  six  (Nurserymen) :  first,  Mr.  Veitch; 
second.  Mr.  Williams;  third,  Messrs.  Lee;  fourth,  Messrs. 
Jackson. 

BosBS. — In  consequence  of  the  hot  season  those  in  pots 
were  not  so  fine  as  at  the  earlier  exhibitions.  We  noticed, 
however,  a  fine  collection,  in  small  pots,  from  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son ;  and  among  the  large  pluits  of  Mr.  Turner  and 
Messrs.  Lane  good  examples  of  Souvenir  d'nn  Ami,  Victor 
Verdier,  Madame  Damaisin,  and  Paul  Perras.  Mr.  Turner 
had  beautiful  stands  of  cut  blooms,  among  which  Cloth  of 
Gold,  Madame  C.  Crapelet,  Alpalde  de  Botalier,  Gloire  de 
Santenay,  Devoniensis.  and  Madame  Bravy  were  very  fine. 
In  the  Amateurs'  class  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  such  blooms 
as  those  which  came  firom  Mr.  May.  Boule  d'Or  was  re- 
markably fine,  and  so,  too,  was  Triomphe  de  Bennes.  Com- 
tesse  de  Chabrillant  was  very  large  for  that  kind ;  and  there 
were  fine  examples  of  John  Hopper,  Madame  Bravy,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami. 

Prises— -For  ten,  in  ISinch  pots :  first,  Mr.  Turner;  second, 
Messrs.  Lane.  For  six :  third,  Mr.  Terry ;  fourth,  Mr.  Young. 
Cut  blooms,  twenty-five  varieties  (Nurserymen) :  first,  Mr. 
Turner;  second,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son;  third,  Mr.  W.  Paul 
and  Mr.  Mitchell.  Twenty-five  (Amateurs) :  first,  Mr.  May, 
gardener  to  C.  M.  Worthington,  Esq.,  Caversham  Priory, 
Beading ;  second,  Mr.  Ingle,  gardener  to  G.  Bound,  Esq. ; 
third,  Mr.  Exall.  gardener  to  J.  Hollingworth,  Esq.,  Maid- 
stone. Extra,  Miss  Crawshay ;  Mr.  Wright,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Bamsden,  Twickenham;  Mr.  Evans,  eardener  to  C. 
Newdegate,  Esq.  Single  blooms :  first,  Mr.  Turner ;  second, 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  and  Mr.  Exall. 

AzAi^AS,  generally,  were  far  past  their  best.  Among 
those  from  Mr.  Veitch,  Violacea  superba,  Iveryana,  Extrani, 
and  Juliana  were  in  very  good  bloom. 

Prizes— First,  Mr,  Veitch ;  second,  Mr.  Eraser.  Amateurs : 
first,  Mr.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  J.  Phillpot,  Esq.;  second, 
Mr.  Peed ;  third,  Mr.  Kaile. 

HsATHS. — Many  excellent  plants  were  shown  in  the  col- 
lections of  Mr.  Bhodes,  Mr.  Peed,  and  others.  Ventricoea 
magnifica  was  very  showy ;  so,  too,  was  the  crimson  West- 
phalingia,  and  the  scarlet  and  green  MassouL  Amon^ 
whites  were  Eassoniana,  Vemonii.  Jasminiflora  alba,  and 
Shannoni ;  and  of  the  tricolor  class,  tricolor  Wilsoni,  t  rosea* 
and  t.  fiammea. 

Prizes— For  ten :  first,  Mr.  Bhodes ;  second,  Messrs.  Jack- 
son; third,  Mr.  Baxendine.  For  eight:  first,  Mr.  Peed; 
second.  Mr.  A.  Ingram ;  third,  Mr.  Page ;  fourth,  Mr.  KaUe. 
For  six:  first,  Mr.  Chilman;  second,  Mr.  C.  Smith;  third, 
Mr.  J.  Wheeler;  fourth,  Mr.  G.  Wheeler. 

PxLABOONiuMS.  —  Couspicuous  amoug  these  was  a  fine 
collection  from  Mr.  Bailey,  gardener  to  T.  T.  Drake,  Esq., 
Shardeloes.  Among  them  Sanspareil  was  a  splendid  mass  of 
bloom ;  and  Spotted  Gem,  Lord  Clyde,  Guillaume  Severyns, 
Glowworm,  and  Lady  Canning  were  also  very  good.  Mr. 
Turner  also  had  a  fine  collection,  in  which  were  Fairest  of 
the  Fair,  Desdemona,  Lord  Clyde,  Ariel,  Glowworm,  and 
Viohi.  Couleur  de  Boee,  in  Mr.  Eraser's  twelve,  was  oon- 
spicnous  for  its  brilliant  colour.  In  Fancies  Mr.  Bailey  had 
a  large  silver-gilt  medal  awarded  him  for  excellence  of  cul- 
tivation. His  plants,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  were 
very  fine.  They  consisted  of  Arabella  Goddard.  Boi  des 
Fantaisies,  Clemanthe,  Madame  Bougifere,  Delicatum.  and 
Princess  Boyal.  Mr.  Turner  also  exhibited  a  fine  collection 
containing  several  of  the  above  sorts. 

Prizes— For  twelve  (Nurserymen)  :  first,  Mr.  Turner ; 
second,  Mr.  Eraser;  third,  Messrs.  Dobson  &  Son.  For 
ten:  first,  Mr.  BaUey  ;  second,  Mr.  Wiggins.  For  «x 
Fancies  (Nurserymen):  first,  Mr.  Turner;  seco^  Mr. 
Eraser.  For  six  (Amateurs)  :  extra  first,  Mr.  Bail^ ; 
second.  Mr.  Donald. 

Niw  Plants  and  Mi8c«llan«ou8.— There  was  again  a 
long  array  of  new  plants,  but  most  of  them  have  been 
already  noticed  in  our  oolumns.  Mr.  Veitch  had  the  beau- 
tiful Bertolonia  guttata,  Mr.  Dominy's  new  hybrids  between 
Aniw^PCbaw  wrt  <SK»dyer%  Uioeolin*  aiirea,  with  1^ 
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dnlotu,  yellow  flowers,  a  flne-foMaged  Philodendron,  Mi- 
rantas,  and  Gymoog^iDma  flexuoea;  Mr.  Williame,  the 
beautiful  Phcenicophorium  sechellarum,  Phalsenopsis  Ltldde- 
manniana,  Smilax  macropbylla  maculoea,  with  silver-varie- 
gated leaves,  a  pretty  Glelchenia,  Ansectochilns  Tumeri,  with 
beantiftil  rose  veinings  on  a  dark  (pronnd,  and  Cblooaflia 
longiloba,  with  pato  green  leaves.  Messrs.  Ivery  exhibited 
some  new  hardy  Ferns,  among  which  were  Polystichum 
ang^lare  decurrens,  and  P.  a.  rotundatum ;  and  Mr.  Boll, 
new  Ancnbas  and  Bhodeas,  Smilax  maerophylla  maculosa, 
Pandanus  latissimus,  with  rather  broad  pale  green  leaves, 
and  many  others  seen  at  Kensington  on  the  previous  Satur- 
day. Bichardia  hastata,  Centaurea  ragusina  compacta,  and 
the  variegated  Cheiranthus  Marshalli,  came  from  Messrs. 
E.  G.  Henderson.  Seedling  Pelargoniums  were  rather 
numerous,  the  best  were  Cbaimer  and  Sparkler,  from  Mr. 
Bull ;  Nero,  clouded  scarlet,  with  a  white  eye  and  dark  top, 
edged  with  crimson,  Atalanta,  magenta  crimson  lower  petals, 
with  a  small  blotch  in  the  top,  and  Alabama  and  Gladiateur, 
an  four  from  Mr.  Nye.  Of  Zonale  Pelargoniums  Mr.  Windsor 
had  Exhibitor,  a  broad-petaled  salmon  scarlet.  Pink  of  Per- 
fection, Gladiateur,  pale  salmon.  Great  Eastern,  and  Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  bright  scarlet;  and  Mr.  Holland,  Bosalie,  a 
promising  kind  with  large  trusses.  Beaton's  Nosegays  wore 
again  shown  very  successfully  by  Mr.  W.  Paul,  with  the 
addition  of  Pillar  of  Beauty,  with  large  trusses  of  orange 
scarlet  blooms ;  Wiltshire  Lass  by  Messrs.  Downie  &  Co. ; 
Petunia  Illuminator,  a  vt'iy  pretty  striped  variety,  by  Mr. 
Clarke,  Streatham;  and  Double  Tom  Thumb  Nasturtium, 
by  Messrs.  Carter.  Miscellaneous  objects  consisted  of  Pinks 
from  Messrs.  Turner,  Hooper,  Kingston,  and  Waymouth ; 
Pansies  from  Messrs.  Downie,  Hooper,  and  others ;  cut 
flowers  of  herbaceous  plants  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son ; 
hanging-baskets  from  Messrs.  A.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Young ; 
Fuchsias  from  Mr.  Gardiner  and  Mr.  Wheeler,  gardener  to 
Sir  F.  Goldsmidt ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  beautiful  col- 
lection of  Lilium  auratum  from  Mr.  Turner.  Some  of  the 
flowers  had  much  more  red  in  the  bands  than  we  have  ever 
before  seen,  others  were  remarkable  for  their  breadth  of 
petal,  and  all  for  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  flowers. 

FRUIT. 

The  show  of  fruit  was  tolerably  extensive,  especially  con- 
sidering the  period  of  the  season,  and  generally  good. 

Pines. — ^Of  theec  but  few  were  shown.  There  were  two 
Providences  of  about  81bp.  Queens  though  good  did  not 
appear  to  bo  heavy,  the  weiglitF,  however,  were  not  B^ated. 

Prizes — For  Providence:  first,  Mr.  Euffett,  gardener  to 
Lord  Palmerston ;  second,  Mr.  Bailey ;  third,  Mr.  Masters. 
For  Queens :  first,  Mr.  I>arne3 ;  second,  Mr.  Godfrey ;  third, 
Mr.  Standish  and  Mr.  Stevens,  Malvern  Hall.  For  any  sort  ; 
first,  Mr.  Bailey;  second,  Mr.  Standish. 

Grapes. — Seldom  have  finer  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh 
been  seen  than  those  from  Mr.  Fowler  of  Castle  Kennedy. 
They  were  very  even  in  size  and  berry,  their  weights  being 
8  lbs.,  3  lbs.  1  oz.,  and  8  lbs.  2  ozs.,  giving  for  the  three 
bunches  9  lb?.  3  ozs.  Mr.  Hondorson  took  an  equal  first 
prize  for  excellent  well-coloured  Imnches ;  and  Mr.  Meredith 
with  one  very  large  bunch  and  two  of  lees  size,  though  still 
splendid  bunches,  was  second.  Many  fine  bunches  were  like- 
wise shown  by  other  exhibitors.  In  Black  Prince  Mr.  Hill, 
Keele  Hall,  and  Mr.  Mends,  Miuley  Manor,  this  year,  as  last, 
out-distanced  all  compt'titors,  and  were  placed  equal  first. 
Mr.  Meads*  bunches  weij,'hed  8  lbs.  14  ozs.  Other  Black 
Grapes  consisted  of  Trenthnm  Black,  shown  in  fine  condi- 
tion by  Mr.  Meads ;  and  good  Black  Frontignans  from  Mr. 
AUport.  Muscats  wore  all  unripe,  and  no  class  being  pro- 
vided for  them  the  Judges  had  a  most  difficult  task  in  decid- 
ing on  their  merits  as  compared  with  (»ther  White  Grapes, 
none  of  which  will  bear  comparison  with  a  ripe  Muscat. 
They  are  either  worthy  of  a  cla.«<s  to  themselves  at  this 
season,  or  they  are  not,  and  in  the  latter  case  it  would  be 
better  to  exclude  them  altogether,  and  award  a  higher  prize 
at  the  July  show.  Many  fine  >>unches  were,  nevertheless, 
ihown  with  but  the  one  detect  of  unripeness.  Of  other 
kinds  there  were  good  bunches  of  Buckland  Sweetwater, 
and  Golden  Han-burgh,  from  Mr.  Pottle  and  Mr.  Fowler. 

PrizcF  -For  Black  Ham  burghs :  first,  Mr.  Fowler  and 
tfp.    A'       Henderson ;    eccond,    Mr.    Mpredith ;    third,   Mr. 


Hall,  and  Mr.  Walfia,  Aflftle  Pazlr.  For  Bbusk  PlfaoeiflMl^ 
Mr.  Meads  and  Mr.  Hill;  second,  Mr.  M.  Henderaan.  At 
any  kind :  first,  Mr.  Meads ;  second.  Mr.  Pottle  said  Ht. 
Harwood ;  third,  Messrs.  Lane. 

PiACHss  AND  JSrcTAxanB  were  tolerably  nameroas,  taA 
some  were  very  good.  The  principal  Peaches  were  TiolettB 
Hdtive,  Boyal  George,  and  Noblesse.  Mr.  Joyce  took  tin 
first  prize  with  large  fruit  of  a  kind  to  which  no  name  wis 
attached,  supposed  to  be  Vanguard,  but  doabtftd.  Mr, 
Allen  was  second,  Mr.  Sage  third.  For  Kectarines  Mr. 
Lynn,  Hedsor,  was  first  with  Violette  Hjltive,  very  fine; 
Mr.  Holder  second  with  Elruge ;  Mr.  Turner,  and  w.  TCT, 
Keele  Hall,  third.  Remarkably  fine  boxes  of  Peaches  ind 
Nectarines  came  from  Mr.  W.  Allen,  the  fruit  being  veiy 
even  in  size,  and  finely  ripened. 

Of  other  fruits  Melons  were  numerously  shown.  Tbs 
best  Scarlet-fleshed  were  Malvern  Hall,  from  Mr.  PlKtoo, 
gardener  to  H.  Lucy,  Esq.,  Charlecote  Park,  and  Gem,  4om 
Mr.  Kaile.  In  gpreen-fleshed  Mr.  Enstone  was  first  with  a 
hybrid ;  Mr.  Pottle  second  with  Pottle's  Green-fieshed,  a 
large  yellow  kind,  mostly  oval  in  shape.  Cherries  ohieily 
consisted  of  May  Duke,  Black  Tartarian,  and  Elton.  Bdle 
d'Orleans  and  Knight's  Early  Black  were  also  shown.  Me. 
Turner  and  Mr.  Kuffett  were  first  and  second  in  the  "BkA 
class,  and  Mr.  Enstone  and  Mr.  Dawson  held  similar  positions 
in  White  Cherries.  Strawberries  were  inferior  to  what  we 
have  seen  in  former  years.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Sir  Hany, 
and  President  were  among  the  best.  Mr.  Turner  was  first, 
Mr.  Widdowson  second,  Mr.  Pottle  third.  In  Figs  the  belt 
were  the  Castle  Kennedy,  from  Mr.  Fowler,  and  White 
MarseiUes,  which,  though  not  equal  to  others  in  appearance, 
was  excellent  in  flavour.  Mr.  Standish  again  exhibited  his 
fine  pot  Cherries. 

TODMOBDEN  BOTANICAL  SlXTETY. 
Monday,  June  5. 

We  noticed  on  the  table  several  very  interesting  and  raze 
British  plants,  both  in  the  phaenogamous  and  cryptogamous 
sections.  Among  the  former  we  may  name  Eriophorum  alpir 
num,  and  some  fifteen  or  twenty  specimens  of  Saxifraga» 
These  last  had  an  especial  interest,  as  serving  to  show  that 
the  spotted-flower  species,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  coop 
fined  to  the  entire-leaved  section,  those  having  more  divided 
leaves  being  almost  invariably  wanting  in  that  characteristic. 

A  series  of  some  of  the  rarer  British  Willows  was  also 
noticeable,  including  Salix  reticulata,  S.  herbacea,  S.  repens, 
and  S.  pcntandra.  With  reference  to  this  last  species  the 
Hon.  Secretary  remarked  that  it  was  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance to  know  that  the  male  plant  was  very  distinct 
from  the  female  as  regards  habit,  &q.,  the  latter  being  merely 
a  struggling  sub-tree,  while  the  lormer  grew  to  a  much  larger 
size. 

Among  cryptogams,  fronds  were  exhibited  of  a  magni- 
ficently ramuiose  Lady  Fern,  lately  discovered  by  Mr.  James 
Law,  of  the  Vale  Nurseries,  having  at  least  a  hundred  fronds 
upon  it,  every  one  of  which  is  branched ;  certainly  one  of 
the  best  *'  finds "  we  have  recorded  in  this  neighbourhood 
for  some  time  back. 


HAEDY  EOSES. 

These  Hoses  wintered  out  of  doors  well,  and  are  beantifU 
for  growth,  foliage,  buds,  and  blooms,  and  may  be  ad- 
vantageously bought  or  propagated  to  any  amount. 

1,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Al;  2,  Pierre  Netting,  Al; 
3,  Jja  Duchess  de  Moiny,  Al ;  4,  Eug(Nne  Verdier,  yeiy  flos; 
5,  Baronne  P.  de  Kinkelin,  very  flne. 

They  are  rightly  described  in  the  catalogues.  In  doa 
time  I  shall  speak  of  these  and  others  more  fully.— W.  f. 
Kadcltfpb,  2\irrant  Rushton. 


Brigiiton  and  Sussex  Horttcultubai;*  Socixtt.— T^ 
summer  Show,  which  scarcely  yields  in  interest  and  extent 
to  the  greatest  of  our  metropolitan  eihibitionB,  in  to  be  held 
on  the  28th  and  29th  inst.,  in  the  rooms  and  gronnds  of  tlM 
Pavilion,  a  building  admirably  adapted  for  tlie  pnxpoee. 
ThA  flchedni'^  \^  very  liberal;  and  there  are  so  Itm  thaH 
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a-fiTe  rlaiHon,  tUrtgr-«ix  of  which  are  opon  to  all  "Eag- 
the  othen  to  those  reeiding  in  Suet ez  only.  Intending 
ezhibiton  should  send  notice  to  the  Seoietaxy,  Mr.  E.  Car- 
penter. 96,  St.  James's  J3treet,  Brighton,  of  tiie  classes  in 
which  they  purpose  showing,  before  Saturday,  the  24th  inst. 


STOPPING  TESTE  SHOOTS-SYEINGING. 

I  CONSIDER  that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  lor 
stopping  Vines  on  the  spur  system  when  showing  fruit.  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  for  me  to  say  why  I  think  so.  If  a 
shoot  is  strong  it  will  reqnire  stopping  nearer  home  than 
a  weak  one  does,  and  the  strong-growing  kinds  throughout 
will  require  somewhat  different  treatment  from  the  more 
delicate  kinds,  li'or  instance:  some  of  the  Sweetwaters 
require  different  treatment  from  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
and  pot  Vines  in  all  cases  require  a  management  different 
from  that  for  those  planted  out.  No  doubt  Mr.  Wills  is 
quite  right  in  saying  that  the  leaves  are  the  mouths  to  feed 
^e  Grapes;  but  let  us  bear  in' mind  that  if  a  master  of  a 
fiunily  had  more  mouths  than  he  had  food  to  put  in  them 
the  whole  family  would  suffer,  and  let  us  try  to  apply  this 
to  the  case  before  us. 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  pot  cultivation  (and,  by-the-by, 
Mr.  Wills  does  not  tell  us,  but  I  infer  he  alludes  to  Vines 
planted  out),  and  pot  cultivation  is  now  extensively  prac- 
tised, and  well  deserves  attention.  A  successful  grower  will 
find  it  necessary  to  adopt  Mr.  Wills's  views  in  stopping 
with  two  leaves ;  indeed,  in  some  instances  I  would  not  stop 
at  all  until  tbe  fruit  were  set,  and  the  bunch  fully  formed 
and  thinned ;  but  when  luxur.ant  growth  is  going  on  with 
planted-out  Vines  I  have  experienced  that  stopping  at  the 
very  eye  where  the  bunch  is  will  be  productive  of  the  best 
fruit,  and  I  thiuk  reason  will  bear  us  out  on  this  point. 
Cut  short  in  the  way  described,  the  sap  or  food,  of  course, 
fiows  immediately  to  the  apex  of  the  shoot  or  bud.  For  a 
week  or  so  there  is  nothing  to  feed  but  one  leaf  and  the 
bunch,  and  in  a  very  little  time  the  apex  bud  will  burst,  and 
we  can  then  give  one  or  two  leaves  as  circumstances  require 
— not  that  I  follow  this  strictly,  but  I  do  in  some  instances, 
and  in  all  cases  one  eye  only  above  the  bunch. 

Mr.  Wills  and  myself  differ  in  toio  as  to  syringing  after  the 
Grapes  arc  set,  and  whilst  I  am  in  opposition  to  your  corre- 
spondent, I  kno^v  I  am  at  drawn  swords  also  with  the  great 
Vine-grower  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Dalkeith.  Of  course  no  one 
would  think  of  syringing  whilst  they  were  in  flower,  but 
after  they  ore  nicely  set,  about  thinning  time,  most  de- 
cidedly I  say  syringe  (in  Lot  weather  after  the  sun  lias  left 
the  house),  not  only  the  floor  and  walls,  but  the  Vines,  leaves, 
fruit,  glass,  and  every  part  of  the  house.  I  will  offer  a  proof 
that  I  am  ri^i^ht,  too,  to  those  who  choose  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  see  the  houses  here.  Two  years  ago, 
when  I  came  to  this  place,  the  houses  were  all  new,  the 
Vine-border  well  made  under  the  eye  of  an  experienced 
Vine-grower,  and  young  Vines  had  been  planted  out  about 
six  weeks,  but  were  very  badly  attended  to.  consequently 
had  not  made  a  move  after  being  planted ;  even  the  young 
leaves  were  turninij  yellow.  A  purticulor  acquaintance  of 
mine  and  one  of  the  best  Vine-growers  in  the  kingdom.  Mr. 
Burton,  at  the  Mai-quis  of  Salisbury's,  saw  them  in  that 
stage;  his  opinion  was  that  they  were  completely  ruined. 
I  had  my  own  thoughts  upon  the  matter ;  I  could  see  they 
had  been  kept  quite  dry.  I  sot  to  work,  had  the  inside 
border  well  saturated  with  water,  kept  the  house  a  little 
shaded  from  the  burning  sun  (the  month  of  June),  I  cut  the 
Vines  in  to  one  of  the  most  prominent  eyes  I  could  find,  and 
wrapped  the  Vines  in  damp  moss,  and  the  house  was  syringed 
night  and  morning.  The  result  was  in  about  a  fortnight 
the  top  bud  begun  to  show  vitality,  in  three  weeks  burst, 
and  by  the  end  of  summer  the  canes  had  reached  the  top  of 
the  house.  Mr.  Burton  saw  them  again  in  the  autumn, 
but  could  scarcely  credit  they  were  the  same  Vines.  The 
following  season — namely,  last  year — I  allowed  them  to  bear 
a  bunch  or  two,  and  here  again  I  am  at  variance  with  Mr. 
Thomson.  This  year  I  am  fruiting  them  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  of  the  house.  They  are  now  in  vigorous  health, 
tikose  in  one  of  the  houses  just  changing  colour,  and  have 
oeen  treated  np  to  this  time  as  before  described,  having  had 
the  syringe  at  work  without  intermission.    The  foliage  is 


gsean  umL  huMxy,  the  botriea  well  swoUmi  and  free  ftam 
nut  and  spot  of  any  description. 

I  oonsidier  attempting  to  aid  fertilisation  useless.  I  had 
a  house  (pot  Vines)  in  bloom  in  the  beginning  of  Janimy 
last,  the  worst  time  of  the  year ;  I  never  used  any  artificiiu 
means  to  assist  the  fructifying  pollen.  The  flowers  are 
hermaphrodite,  and  the  anthers  are  so  connected  with  the 
stigma  of  the  pistil  that  there  is  no  need  of  any  assistance. 
The  bunches  I  am  speaking  of  here  all  set,  and  have  long 
since  been  cnt,  and  now  a  second  batch  of  pot  Vines  is  frmt- 
ing  in  the  same  house. — Ai^fred  Whittle,  Gardener,  Bmh 
HoZl,  BalfiM,  Herts, 


THE  JSTEW  EARLY  PEAS. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  it  was  proposed  by  Metare. 
Carter  that  the  early  Peas  should  be  careftilly  tried  and 
proved  under  our  superintendance,  at  VTaterloo  Nurserv, 
Kilbum,  a  fine  open  spot  of  ground,  with  a  subsoil  of  stiff 
clay.  We  communicated  our  intention  to  Messrs.  Sutton,  of 
Beading,  and  Messrs.  Dickson,  of  Chester,  and  they  both 
kindly  forwarded  true  stocks  of  their  early  Peas,  and  Messrs. 
Fairhead  hearing  of  the  experiment,  also  wished  their  varieties 
to  be  tested.  We  procured  Carpenter's  Express,  andDillistone's 
Early  Prolific,  from  the  raisers.  The  Peas  were  all  sown  on 
the  15th  of  March,  one  long  row  of  each,  side  by  side,  of  the 
following  named  sorts  :  —  Sutton*?  Ringleader,  Fairhead's 
Conqueror,  Billistone's  Early  Prolific,  Carter's  First  Early, 
Fairhead's  Railway,  Sangster's  No.  I,  Carpenter's  Express, 
Fairhead's  Hardy's  Early,  and  Dickson's  First  and  Best 
Early.  The  following  five  varieties  —  Dillistone's  Early 
Prolific,  Sutton's  Ringleader,  Carter's  First  Crop,  Fairhead's 
Conqueror,  and  Fairhead's  Railway,  all  proved  to  be  iden- 
tical ;  in  fact,  so  much  so,  that  they  all  appeared  the  same, 
both  in  height  (2  feet),  time  of  fiowering  (13th  of  May), 
colour  of  the  foliage,  stylo  of  growth,  measurement  of  the 
pods,  their  shape,  number  of  peas  contained  in  the  pods,  the 
peculiar  property  of  all  these  five  sorts,  in  producing  a  mass 
of  pods  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  haulm,  and  in  the 
whole  crop  being  fit  for  use  simultaneously.  The  entire  row 
if  need  be  can  be  gathered  and  used  the  same  day ;  again, 
the  flavour  in  all  is  alike.  We  must,  therefore,  so  far  as  our 
trial  and  judgment  are  concerned,  remark  that,  throughout 
all  the  stages  of  their  growth,  there  cannot  be  found  a  shade 
of  difference;  we,  therefore,  consider  that  honour  should  be 
given  to  whom  it  is  due,  and  that  Mr.  Dillistone  has  the 
merit  of  sending  out  the  earliest  Pea  known. 

We  now  come  to  Sangster's  No.  1,  Dickson's  First  and 
Best  Early,  Carpenter's  Express,  and  Fairhead's  Hardy's 
Early,  these  we  teeatod  exactly  alike,  one  long  row  of  each 
variety  planted  side  by  side.  Excepting  that  Sangster's  No.  1 
and  Carpenter's  Express  havo  flowei^s  of  a  whiter  colour, 
there  is  absolutely  not  the  shadow  of  a  difference  between 
these  fou:  sorts.  They  are  the  sftmo  in  height  (3i  feet), 
were  in  flower  May  20th ;  style  of  growth,  flavour  of  the  peas, 
shape  of  pods,  all  alike.  One  noticeable  feature  in  these 
varieties  is.  that  several  successive  gatherings  may  be  made 
day  after  day.  These  four  sorts  are  quite  ten  days  later, 
under  ordinary  cultivation.  The  five  early  varieties  were  fit 
for  use  June  3rd;  these  four  later  sorts  not  until  the  13th. 
No  doubt  much  depends  upon  locality,  snup:  and  warm 
borders,  dry  subsoil,  and  other  similar  contingencies. — 
A.  Henderson  &  Co.,  Fine  Apple  Pla  •?,  Edgware  Road. 

Permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  early  Peas.  I 
sowed  ^iV.  W.  Paul's  Tom  Thumb  in  a  gentle  heat  on  the 
20th  of  February,  planted  out  the  young  plants  on  a  south 
border  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  gathered  on  the  23rd  of 
May. 

Carter's  First  Crop  variety  was  sown  on  the  same  day, 
and  I  treated  the  plants  precisely  the  same  in  every  respect. 
I  gathered  from  them  on  the  29th  of  May. 

Sangster's  No.  1  sown  at  the  same  time>  and  treated  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  every  respect,  were  gathered  from  OH 
June  4th.  Therefore,  I  consider  Mr.  W.  Paul's  Tom  Thumb 
the  earliest  Pea  we  have. 

Another  excellent  ouality  in  favour  of  Tom  Thumb  !•»  it 
requires  no  sticks.  The  plants  grew  with  me  about  1)  fbot 
high,  and  although  they  commenced  fruiting  at  &e  time 
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I  ha.T6  named,  th^  are  at  this  moment  ooTered  with  flower ; 
the  case  is  quite  different  with  the  two  other  Tarieties 
niamed,  for  they  have  both  done  bearing,  and  not  a  bloom  is 
to  be  seen  on  them. — J.  Hill,  The  Qardens,  FoUs,  Ware,  Herts, 


NonciKa  sereral  communications  respecting  the  earliest 
varieties  of  what  are  called  new  kinds— viz.,  Dickson's  First 
and  Best,  Sutton's  Bingleader,  Carter's  First  Early,  Car- 
penter's Express,  Essex  Bival,  Dillistone's  Early,  and  Sang- 
ster^s  No.  1,  a  trial  was  undertaken  on  purpose  to  prove 
which  is  the  earliest.  Two  rows  of  each  were  sown  on  the 
7th  of  February  on  a  south  border,  and  treated  exactly  the 
same. 

;;  Dickson's  was  the  first  to  flower  and  to  be  gathered  from ; 
all  the  pods,  too,  were  double.  It  is  a  kind  quite  distinct 
from  any  of  the  others.  Next  came  Sutton's  Bingleader, 
Dillistone's  Early,  and  Carter's  First  Early.  These  three  I 
consider  the  same  variety,  mostly  single-podded,  and  all  of 
the  same  height. 

Next  came  Carpenter's  Express  and  Sangster's  No.  1. 
These  two  are  decidedly  the  same  kind. 

The  latest  of  all  was  Essex  Bival,  4  feet. 

The  only  kinds  I  intend  to  grow  for  early  crops  are  Dick- 
son's First  and  Best  Early  and  Sangster's  No.  1. — E.  Welch, 
Palace  Garden,  Armagh,  Ireland, 


WINTERING  PLANTS  IN  A  EOOM. 

It  may,  perhaps,  interest  some  of  your  readers  who,  like 
myself,  have  a  small  garden,  but  no  greenhouse,  pit,  frame,  or 
other  convenience  for  wintering  plants,  to  hear  that  I  have 
now  in  my  garden  the  following,  all  wintered  in  a  room — viz., 
33  scarlet  Geraniums,  8  white  Geraniums,  3  Fancy  Geraniums, 
45  yellow  C^ceolarias,  8  Lobelias,  1  Verbena,  and  some  old 
plants  of  Calceolarias,  scarlet  Geraniums,  and  scented  Ver- 
benas. Excepting  the  old  plants,  the  whole  are  cuttings 
made  by  myself  as  nearly  as  I  could  according  to  the  direc- 
tions given  from  time  to  time  in  your  Journal.  During  the 
winter  they  were  on  shelves  across  one  window  only.  This 
window  is  in  a  room  which  never  once  had  a  fire  in  it,  and 
which  faces  the  east ;  it  is  also  shaded  from  the  south  by 
a  projecting  part  of  an  adjoining  house.  I  was  able  to 
attend  to  them  myself  nearly  the  whole  of  the  time. 

In  addition  to  what  I  saved  there  were  a  number  more 
which  died,  mostly  Verbenas  and  Lobelias,  these,  as  I  sup- 
pose, not  requiring  the  same  treatment  as  the  others ;  but 
from  the  very  sm^  means  at  my  command  I  was  only  able 
to  give  one  sort  of  treatment  to  all.  The  dry  air  of  a  room 
was  not  very  favourable  for  raising  cuttings  at  all.  Next 
winter  I  hope  to  try  again,  and  by  making  cuttings  only  of 
those  sorts  which  did  best,  to  save  a  larger  proportion  of 
plants.— V.  G.  C. 


BEPOET  ON  THE  BEDDING  PELAEGONIUMS 
GEOWN  AT  CHISWICK,  1864. 

Bt  Thomas  Moobs,  F.L.S.,  Secksta&t  to  tbb  Floral  Coxmittsk. 


SERIES  II.-ZONATE  VARIETIES. 
(Continued  from  ^age  451.) 

3.   FLOWERS  SALMON  OB  FL1C8H-COLOT7B. 

Auricula  *  *  (Bull). — Moderately  vigorous  ;  leaves  dark 
zoned ;  flowers  shaded  salmon,  rather  effective.  It  also 
proved  free  and  good,  deserving  of  two  marks,  as  gprown 
under  glass. 

Aurora  *  *  *  (Hal)y). — Dwarf  habit;  leaves  distinctly  dark 
zoned  ;  flowers  free  flesh  colour. 

Ckione  (Rollisson). — Moderately  vigorous  habit;  leaves 
with  dark  zone  ;  flowers  flesh  colour  with  deeper  centre. 

EnameHUiiUy). — Moderately  vigorous  habit ;  leaves  darkly 
zoned ;  flowers  of  a  deep  salmony  flesh  colour  with  a  white 
eye. 

Enchantress  (Bull). — Vigorous  habit;  leaves  broad,  with  a 
dark  zone;   flowers  deep  flesh  colour.    Indifferent  under 

Ernest  (Bull).— Mode»-'+ely  vigoror-  habit;  leaves  with 
dar^  vandy'»''^d   ''.r*i<^»  ft^«r*»r8  showy    '*     '"vxi  ft)rr»    d«»^n 


Faniy  *  *  (Boll).— Moderate^  Tigorons ;  learet  witli  itak 
zone;  flowers  fiei^  oolomred  with  deeper  aalmoii  eye^  frM^ 
produced  and  showy. 

Jfodams  ChardiM  (Low  &  Co.). — ^Vigorons  habit;  lasfsi 
with  dark  zone ;  flowers  flesh  colour  with  deeper  oentra. 

Madame  Lemoine  (Bui)). — ^Moderately  vigorous;  leavei 
with  an  indistinct  zone ;  flowers  pale  salmon  pink. 

Prince  of  Hesse  *  *  (Ingram).— Moderately  vigorous  habit ; 
leaves  with  dark  zone;  flowers  sdimon  pink  with  daeget 
centre. 

Prince  of  Wales  (£.  G.  Henderson  &  Son). — ^Mbdemtdy 
vigorous  habit ;  leaves  dark  zoned ;  flowers  salmon  colour, 
piUer  at  the  edge. 

Princess  Mary  •  •  •  (The  Society). — ^Vigorous  habit;  kavei 
broad  and  fiat  with  a  very  broad  dark  zone ;  flowers  in  tha 
way  of  those  of  Prince  of  Hesse,  shaded  salmon  pink,  of 
flue  form,  and  produced  in  good  trusses.  A  seedling  m^ed 
at  Chiswick. 

Rosamond  *  *  (Bull). — Moderately  vigorous  habit ;  leaves 
with  broad  dark  zone ;  flowers  free,  the  trusses  compact,  the 
blossoms  deep  salmon  pink,  of  flne  shape. 

8t  Fiacre  •  •  •  (Salter).— Bather  dwarf  habit ;  leaves  with 
a  deep  dull  zone  ;  flowers  abundant,  salmon  pink,  deeper  in 
the  centre.  Also  free,  showy,  and  of  the  first  quality  as  a 
pot  plant. 

Souvenir  du  8  Juin  •  *  (Van  Houtte). — ^Bather  dwarf  in 
habit ;  leaves  marked  with  a  dull  zone ;  flowers  freely  pio- 
duced,  flat,  and  of  good  form,  salmon  pink,  deeper  towards 
the  centre,  which  forms  a  small  pale  eye.  This  was  only 
grown  as  a  pot  plant,  and  received  two  marks  for  its  quality 
under  glass. 

4.   FLOWERS  WHITE. 

Eugdne  Dufoy  (Carter  &  Co.). — Vigorous  habit;  leaves 
with  broad  dull  zone ;  flowers  blush  white.  Of  no  particular 
merit  under  glass. 

Flag  of  Truce  (Wills). — ^Vigorous  habit ;  dark-ioned  leaves; 
flowers  blush  white. 

Lady  Blanche  (Salter). — ^Moderately  vigorous  habit ;  leaves 
with  a  dark  vandyked  zone ;  flowers  bliuh  white. 

Madame  Cornelissen  (Salter). — Dwarf  habit ;  leaves  daxk 
zoned ;  flowers  white,  with  a  broad  salmon  eye. 

Madame  Vaucher  *  *  ^  (Low  &  Co.). — Vigorous  habit; 
leaves  with  dark  zone ;  flowers  in  good  trusses,  white,  chang- 
ing to  blush.  The  most  useful  of  the  whites  grown  in  the 
collection. 

Purity  (Bull). — ^Vigorous  habit ;  dark-zoned  leaves ;  hhish 
white  flowers.    It  proved  a  shy  bloomer  under  glass. 

SnowbaU  (Carter  &  Co.). — Dwarfish  vigorous  habit ;  leavee 
dark  zoned ;  flowers  white,  in  the  way  of  Mrs.  Vaucher,  bat 
the  plants  were  not  in  character.  It  bloomed  better  in  pots 
but  the  flowers  were  set  too  close  down  to  the  leaves. 

The  Su}an  (Bull). — Vigorous  habit ;  leaves  with  dark  van- 
dyked  zone;  flowers  white,  in  large  trusses,  sometimet 
showy.  Under  glass  it  bore  long-stolked  trasses,  and  was 
in  some  states  a  rather  desirable  variety. 

White  Perfection***  (J.  F.  Chater).— Vigorous  habit; 
leaves  marked  with  a  broad  zone  of  dull  brown;  flowers 
blush  white.  Under  glass  this  proved  of  the  first  quality, 
as  indicated  by  the  ab6ve  marks;  the  flowers  being  pure 
white,  of  good  shape,  and  thrown  well  up. 

5.   FLOWEBS  WHITE   OB  FALE-COLOUBED  WITH    SALMON  XTX. 

AmeUna  Grisau  ***  (Salter). — Moderately  vigorous  habit; 
leaves  marked  with  a  broad  dark  zone ;  fiowers  large,  of  &a» 
shape,  white,  with  a  bright  salmon  eye.  Altogether  a  vezy 
fine  sort,  with  the  colours  bright  and  well-defined. 

Beauty  *  *  *  (E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son). — Moderately  vigo- 
rous habit;  leaves  marked  with  a  dark  zone ;  flowers  of  vezy 
fine  shape,  white,  with  a  salmon-coloured  eye,  forming  an 
edging  to  the  base  of  the  petals.  One  of  the  best  of  the 
race. 

Bel  Denionio  (Carter  &  Co. ;  Williams). — Vigorous  habit ; 
leaves  with  broad  brown  zone ;  fiowers  with  salmon-coloured 
centre.  It  proved  to  be  shy  both  out  of  doors  and  under 
glass. 

Display  (Williams). — Moderately  vigoroos  habit;  leaves 
with  broad  dark  zone ;  fiowers  white,  with  salmon  eye. 

Erin-gO'Bragh  (Bull). — Moderately  Tigoroaa  balnt;  Uvrm 
marked  with  a  broad  dark  zone ;  flowen  white»  wilh 
«»ve. 


) 
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B^tgHnie  Mmmrd*^^  (Salter,  E.  0.  Heiiderwm  A  Son, 
Tutner).— Modentelj  Tigonms  habit;  laares  with  a  bioad 
dark  cone;  flovrera  white  at  the  edge»  with  aahnon  centre, 
ahowy,  well-formed*  andprodaoed  in  good  handsome  trasses. 
This  was  receiTed  also  under  the  name  of  Madame  Buders- 
dodT.    It  was  of  the  first  de^pree  of  merit  as  a  pot  plant. 

Eva  (Bull). — ^Vigorous  habit ;  leaTes  with  broad  dark  zone ; 
flowers  white,  with  pink  eye. 

FcudnaHon  (WilUams).  —  Moderately  vigorous;  leaves 
with  a  dull  zone ;  flowers  salmon,  paler  at  the  edges. 

Fran^  DetboU  •  •  •  (E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son).— Mode- 
rately  vigorous  habit ;  leaves  with  a  dark  submarginal  zone ; 
flowers  white,  with  a  bold,  deep,  salmon  eye,  freely  produced. 
A  good  pot  plant,  but  not  equal  to  Amelina  Grisau. 

Henri  de  Beaudot  (Low  &  Co.). — Vigorous  habit;  leaves 
dark  zoned ;  flowers  white,  with  deep  salmon  centre. 

L^onie  Nivelet  *  *  *  (Van  Houtte).— Moderately  vigorous; 
leaves  broad,  marked  with  a  dark  zone ;  flowers  of  good 
form,  white,  with  salmon  eye,  in  fine  trusses.  It  proved 
also  to  be  a  first-rate  pot  plant,  with  fine  elevated  busses 
of  salmon-flesh  flowers,  paler  and  whitish  towards  the  edges. 

Loveliness  (Wills). —  Moderately  vigorous;  leaves  £irk 
zoned ;  flowers  salmon,  with  pale  edges. 

Marie  Lahhe**  (Van  Houtte).  —  Moderately  vigorous; 
leaves  with  a  dark  centre  or  zone;  flowers  of  flne  shape, 
white,  with  a  pink  eye  formed  by  markings  at  the  edge  of 
the  petals  near  their  base ;  it  resembled  Beauty. 

Mrs.  Moore  (Wills). — Vigorous  habit ;  leaves  dark  zoned ; 
flowers  white  with  salmon  eye. 

NeUy  (Bull). — Vigorous  habit;  leaves  with  very  broad 
dark  zone ;  flowers  white,  with  salmon  eye.  It  proved  a 
good  free-blooming  pot  plant,  in  the  way  of  Eugenie  M^zard, 
but  too  much  resembling  it  to  be  also  required. 

Neptune  (Bull). — Vigorous  habit;  leaves  marked  with  a 
dull  zone ;  flowers  white,  with  salmon  eye. 

Pauline  (Bull). — Vigorous  habit;  leaves  marked  with  a 
broad  black  zone ;  flowers  white,  with  salmon  eye.  Tolerably 
effective  under  ^lass. 

Pretty  Polly  (Wills). — Moderately  vigorous;  leaves  with 
a  dark  centre  or  zone ;  flowers  white,  with  pink  centre. 

6.   rLOWEBS  BOSK   PINK. 

Aglaia  (Salter). — Vigorous  habit;  leaves  with  broad  dull 
zone ;  flowers  of  good  shape,  rose-pink,  white  at  the  base. 

Amy  •  *  (Rollisson.) — ^Vigorous  habit ;  leaves  with  a  dark 
vandykod  zone ;  flowers  in  fine  trusses,  large,  pale  rose  pink, 
with  a  white  base. 

Chancellor  (Bull). — Moderately  vigorous  habit;  leaves 
with  an  indiutinct  g^reen  zone;  flowers  rose  pink,  with  a 
white  base. 

Charmer  (Bull). — A  good  rose  pink,  paler  than  Madame 
Cassier.     It  was  only  grown  as  a  poc  plant. 

Eve  *  •  *  ( Bull). — Of  rather  vigorous  habit ;  leaves  marked 
with  a  broad  dull  zone  near  the  centre;  flowers  large,  in 
large  trusses,  of  fine  shape,  light  rosy  pink  with  white  base. 
A  very  fine  pale  variety  in  the  open  borders,  and  of  nearly 
equal  merit  as  grown  in  pots. 

Flora  *  •  *  (Van  Houtte). — Moderately  vigorous  habit ; 
leaves  with  an  indistinct  green  zone;  flowers  large,  pale 
rosy  pink  or  peach,  white  at  the  base,  and  of  fine  sbApe.  A 
fine,  lar^e,  pale  peach-coloured  sort,  grown  only  under  glass, 
under  wliic}i  conditions  it  was  of  firs^class  quidity. 

Helen  Lindsay  *  *  *  (Carter  &  Co.). — Of  rather  vigorous 
habit ;  leaves  with  a  broad  indistinct  zone  near  the  centre ; 
flowers  abuudaot,  in  fair-sized  trusses,  deep  bright  rose  pink. 
A  very  lively  and  bright-coloured  variety. 

Madame  Cassier  •  *  (Van  Houtte). —  Moderately  vigorous 
habit ;  loaves  broad  and  very  flat,  marked  by  a  dark  zone ; 
flowers  deep  rose  pink,  with  white  base,  and  of  good  shape. 
Under  t^lass  it  was  of  second-rate  merit,  and  the  leaves 
became  indistinctly  zoned. 

Minnie  *  •  (Rollisson). — Moderately  vigorous  habit ;  leaves 
with  a  dark  zone ;  flowers  in  good  trusses,  pale  rose  pink 
with  a  white  base. 

Ifra.  Whitty  (Carter  &,  Co.). — ^Moderately  vigorous  habit ; 
leaves  marked  with  a  dull,  broad,  unequal  zone;  flowers 
deep  rose  pink,  white  at  the  base.  Much  in  the  way  of  bat 
not  so  good  as  Helen  Lindsay. 

Bose  BendaUer  *  •  •  (Downie  &  Co. )  .—Moderately  vigorous 
habit;  leaves  with  a  dark  vandyked  sone  nettr  t£e  centre; 


flowers  lively  rose  pink,  wilh  a  White  base,  of  good  shsp^ 
and  borne  in  compact  tmisne  A  fine  sort  both  fbr  bads 
and  pot  eoltore. 

Boitewn  Namwn  (Salter). — Dwarf,  free  habit;  leaves dack 
zoned ;  flowers  of  good  shape,  rose  pink,  white  at  the  base. 
A  nsefol  free-flowering  variel^. 

SBRIE8  ni.— MARBLBD-LBAYED  ZONATE  YABIBTIES. 

Daytpring  (Dixon). — ^Moderately  vigorous  habit;  leaves 
with  yellowish  green  radiating  centre,  and  no  dark  zone; 
flowers  deep  scarlet.  A  ratfaMBr  pretty  variety,  and  quite  dis- 
tinct in  its  foliage. 

Lady  of  LoreUo  (£.  G.  Henderson  &  Son). — ^Moderatelj 
vigorous  spreading  habit;  marbled  leaves;  flowers  cerise- 
scarlet. 

Pigmy  (Hally). — Dwarf  habit;  leaves  marbled;  flowers 
scarlet. 

Prince  Arthur  (Hally).— 'Moderately  vigorous  spreading 
habit ;  leaves  marbled  and  very  darkly  zoned ;  flowers  light 
scarlet. 

Bose  of  Lee  (Hally). — ^Vigorous  habit;  leaves  marbled; 
flowers  cerise  scarlet. 

Sheen  Bival ***  (Kinghom). — Moderately  vigorous  habit; 
leaves  darkly  zoned  and  marbled  with  light  green ;  flowers 
bright  light  scarlet,  of  good  form,  in  fine  trusses. 

8EKIE3  IV.— NOSBOAT  VARIETIES. 
1.   LBAVXS  ZONATS. 

Beaton* s  Pet  (Carter  &  Co.). — Very  dwarf  habit;  leaves 
marked  with  a  dull  zone  ;  fiowers  loose,  in  small  trusses,  of 
a  bright  rosy  crimson.    The  plant  was  in  a  weak  condition* 

Carmtnoium  Improved  (Carter  &  Co.). — ^Moderately  vigorous 
habit ;  leaves  indistinctly  zoned ;  flowers  crimson  magenta. 

Carmine  Noeegay  (£.  G.  Henderson  &  Son). — Moderately 
vigorous  habit;  leaves  with  a  faint  narrow  green  zone; 
flowers  deep  cerise,  in  moderate  trusses. 

Cyhitter  *  •  •  (Carter  &  Co.). — Full  vigorous  habit ;  leaves 
large,  with  dull  olive  zone;  flowers  in  large  trusses,  well 
thrown  up,  narrow  petaled,  scarlet.  It  is  of  a  very  effective 
colour,  brighter  and  lighter  than  Stella,  but  with  longer  and 
narrower  petals. 

Imperial  Crimaon  (Turner). — Dwarf  spreading  habit;  leaves 
with  a  faint  narrow  green  zone;  flowers  loose,  narrow- 
petaled,  in  small  trusses,  magenta  rose. 

Lady  CvUwn  *  *  (Carter  &  Co.). — Dwarf  habit ;  leaves 
marked  with  an  indistinct  zone ;  flowers  free,  loose,  lilac  pink, 
with  a  white  base. 

Lord  Palmerston  *  *  (Carter  &  Co.). — Dwarf  and  moderately 
vigorous  habit ;  leaves  with  very  faint  zone ;  flowers  in  small 
trusses,  the  plant  being  weak,  cerise-scarlet,  chang^g  to 
magenta. 

Madame  P,  Oatpard  (Salter). — ^Moderately  vigorous  habit ; 
leaves  with  an  indistinct  green  zone ;  flowers  thin  and  loose, 
deep  rose  pink. 

Magenta**  (E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son). — ^Vigorous  habit; 
leaves  broad  with  a  darkish  vandyked  zone ;  flowers  distinct 
and  showy,  of  a  semi-nosegay  character,  the  trusses  thrown 
well  up,  and  freely  produced.    Approved  chiefly  for  colour. 

Ifsrrimoe***  (Salter). — Moderately  vigorous  habit;  leaves 
with  a  broad  dull  zone;  flowers  in  immense  heads,  deep 
cerise  or  carmine  rose,  the  blossoms  broad-petaled  for  one 
of  the  nosegay  race.  It  was  grown  only  in  pots,  and  was  in 
this  way  quite  first-rate. 

Merrimtic  •  *  (Carter  &  Co.). — ^Moderately  vigorous  habit; 
leaves  with  narrow  olive  zone;  fiowers  broad-petaled,  in 
moderate  trusses,  cerise  rose. 

Monitor  *  *  (Carter  &  Co.). — ^Bather  dwarf  spreading  habit; 
leaves  lobed,  with  a  dull  brown  zone;  flowers  large  and 
broad  for  one  of  the  nosegay  race,  dull  orange  scarlet.  Desir- 
able from  its  colour. 

Bed  Nosegay  (Taylor). — Moderately  vigorous  habit ;  leaves 
with  faint  narrow  green  zone;;  flowers  cerise  scarlet,  in 
moderate  trusses. 

Bival  Nosegay  (Carter  &  Co.). — ^Moderately  vigorous  habit ; 
flowers  large  and  broad-petaled  as  a  nosegay,  in  good  trusses, 
of  a  deep  magenta  shaded  with  crimson.  Not  one  of  the 
semi-nosegay  race. 

SttOa  •••  (E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son).— Vigorous  habit; 
leaves  with  dark  zone;  flowers  in  bold  trusses,  broader- 
petaled  than  Qybister,  and  of  a  deeper  scarlet.  One  of  Uie 
finest  of  all  Felsrgoniams  for  eifeot. 
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Farieffoeed  Wotejuy***  (Tniner).  —  Modwatdy  ^Hrf 
habit ;  leaves  whitish  at  the  edge,  cupped ;  flowara  ubimdaBt 
«nd  eSbctiTa,  bnt  loose,  ceriM  ^k. — ^YoeeeSingi  t^  fAe 
Bnyal  Hortintltural  Soeistv.) 

(To  ba  ooiUnMl.I 


STOPPING  KEWIY-PLASTED  VINES. 

I  n^Aims  in  the  early  part  of  February  sii  Btron^  Vines, 
every  shoot  shoved  frtttt,  which  I,  of  course,  took  off.  These 
Ttttes  have  tioir  reaohed  half  way  ap  the  lights,  and  xra 
hMAing  stroni;  and  flourishing.  A  gardeDor  sdvised  me  to 
stop  the  leading  shoot,  but  my  oim  impression  is,  that  Idia 
Inder  ougrht  to  be  allowed  to  reach  the  end  of  the  light,  and 
than  be  stopped  some  time  in  August.  Another  quaatton 
I  mmld  wish  to  asV  is,  Whether  the  tendrila  irf  the  leader 
■hoold  be  taken  off  ?— H.  B.  Ihr  PsA. 

[Stop  the  Vines  when  they  hare  reached  abont  three  puis 
dL  the  way  up  the  Taiters.  It  will  causa  them  to  grow  more 
robust  from  the  base  and  upwards  than  when  the  cane  is 
allowed  to  grow  to  tho  top  of  the  house  before  stopping.  It 
often  happens,  in  conseqnencs  of  the  sap  always  flowing  to 
the  highest  point  first,  that  the  Tine  swells  out  largely 
when  it  is  aboat  halfway  np  tho  hoosa,  whilst  Irom  that 
point  don'nn'iirds  it  has  a  very  pinuhed  appearance,  tho 
stopping  ia,  Uierefore,  neoeesaiy  to  caiiM  the  Vine  to  grow 
more  proportionate.  It  also  helps  the  ripening  process 
gndnally  from  the  base  upwards  alt?r  the  first  stoppinc. 
u  soon  as  the  Vine  has  grown  about  S  feet  stop  it  again, 
and  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  tep  of  the  house,  stop  it  again. 
The  tendrils  should  be  pinohad  ont,  and  the  kterals  should 
b«  stopped  at  thtt  second  leof.^ 


FOETRAITS  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWEES,  AjTO 
FRUITS. 

CrvnirEDiUM  co.vcoi.ob  {One -coloured  Lady'a  Slipper). — 
»n(.  wi).,  OrchidaneBO.  linji.,  dynondria  Monandrin. — NatiTe 
of  Uoulmein.  Flowers  lemon-colonred,  LeaTas  beantiftlUy 
TOrieg.iteU  w  ith  towb  of  oresoent-shaped  dark  green  spots. — 
(Bof.  ^ng.,  t.  5'-13.) 

Vellosia  OAnrniA  {White  Vallosia).— Wat.  ord.,  Bmmo. 
doraceo.',  Linn.,  Potyadelphia  Polyandrio. — Native  of  Brazil. 
— (IKd.,  (.  5r.l4.) 

Dbkbrobit™  nKDTosHUK  (Sweet- BCented  DendroWum) . — 
"Sat.  onl.,  Orchidaceie.  Linn.,  Oynandrin  Uonandria. — In- 
troduced from  Moulnicin,  by  Messrs.  Low  J:  Co.,  Clapton 
Nrasery.  Floitera  white  with  orange  lip;  scented  like  the 
■Wallfiower.— (rWi(..  i.  ,1515.) 

Acanthus  montasus  {African  Mountain  Acanthus). — 
Vai.  OT'L,  Acanthoc^re,  Linn.,  Didynamia  Angio^jermia. 
—Native  of  Fernando  Prt.    Flowers  lilac.— (I6id.,  t.  6516.) 

Baji.i,iakdta  cii,iouta  {Oiliate-leared  KailUrdia).— Waf. 
ord.,  CoinpoMtie.  Linn.,  Syngenesis  nquolis.  —  Native  of 
H«waii,  on"  of  tho  Sandwich  Islands,  at  an  elevation  of 
10^000  feet.  Flowers  yellon*,  with  prominent  crimson  anthers. 
—  fliW..  1.5.-17.) 

AwEiioKK  {IIsfat;ca)  AHouciOBA  (Angle-lcavsd Hopatics). 
— "Sai.  iiri).,  l{aniineiil)icure.  Linn.,  Po^andria  Polygynia. — 
Native  of  Hungary.  Flowers  purplisl"- '>''»«-  Anemone  Fal- 
doneri.  recently  discovered  in  Kashmir,  so  closely  agrees 
with  ITepntica  in  almost  all  essential  characters,  that  the 
Uit-niinied  genus  has  been  abolished. — (Ibid,,  i.  551 S.) 

BHononKsnaoN.  —  Frinettt  Altxandra,  a  cross  between 
B.  jasmimflonim,  and  »  species  nerer  sent  out.  Baiaed  by 
Messrs.  Veitch.  Wliite  with  a  pink  tinge.— (Floral  Mag., 
JLSW.) 

ZoHALB  Gbranhju.  —  Vewu  (Halley's).  Roieed  by  Mr. 
Halley,  nursvryiiinn,  l^lnckheath.  Awarded  a  first-otass 
oertificate  by  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society.  Dwarf  and 
oompoct :  flowers  bright  scarlet.  Leaves  yellowish  green 
amtre,  black  zone,  and  dark  green  matgin. — {Ibid.,  pt.  246.) 

HivATicA  ANOULOSA.  —  Soa  abovB,  Anrmant  onfitioia — 
iWA,  jA.  247.) 

I>ouBLE-Pi,owBBED  Mnrui.m>  —  Baiaed  by  Mr.  BnlL 
\*atigo  and  ypll'-r  -.Jtl.  -Vwk  -ilniMli  "po**."!!!?  WAtnlua.     - 


PauBOOirnnc.— Amf  nofg.  One  of  tbe  lata  Hv.  I^mU 
Beaton's  teedlings,  and  now  pomwaed  by  Mt,  Wm.  trnt, 
Waltham  Cisaa  Nnneiy.  and  one  of  the  beat  of  th*  MriM. 
Truss  large,  deep  carmine ;  leaves  with  a  dark  gMan  ■■■•; 
plant  strong-growing  and  apreadinfr- — (f*!**^  oai  Awili 
yisl,  iiL,  lis.) 


MY  PLANTS, 

AITD  HOW  AND  WHERE  I  KUHD  TSBM.— No.  1 

"  Ta*  InsTrailDK  Mut  mrBi)  rovnd  iha  bectliar  raOtj 
The  rimiJi,  9w<ft-vla(«d,  (Id*  oVt  thB  itmrrr  skj." 

We  win  now  quit  for  a  time  the  wild  and  romaiitu  UDi 
and  doles  of  North  Staffordshire,  with  their  pictnTMqna 
scenery  and  immense  resoarces  of  mineral  wealth;  we  will 
take  leave  of  its  towns,  with  their  nnmaroua  mannlbetani, 
for  an  exploring  tour  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  JerwO. 
I  would,  however,  advise  intending  travellers  to  select  toe 
calm  and  bright  summer  months  for  their  tiip,  and  not 
expose  themselves  to  the  vagaries  of  the  tides  or  thevialettoe 
of  the  storms  in  this  part  of  the  Channel,  as  we  did  at  so 
inclement  a  time  of  the  year  as  Januocy. 

It  was  on  eventful  evening,  tiiat  in  1860,  on  wUdi  m 
ciuittsd  London,  and  securing  a  railway  coniage  for  onr  on 
and  children's  eiclanive  bene&t,  were  whirled  awa;  throng 
the  nnsatisfactory  and  mysterious  darkness  of  the  night 
right  onward  to  the  pnrt  of  Southampton.  The  batnu. 
warmly  ensconced  in  railway  rugs  and  shawls,  slept  sonnd^. 
Childhood's  happy  confidence,  and  full  trust  in  the  prot«*- 
ing  core  of  the  parents  who  journeyed  with  them,  dispeHad 
nil  fear  of  the  noise  and  dai'kneas  which  snironnded  them. 
Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  their  peaceful  faces  by  the 
small  light  of  the  carriage  lamp,  and  leara  that  difflsnU 
lesson  of  faith  and  trustfulness  in  the  tJniveraal  Father  in 
those  dork  days  which  come  more  or  teas  to  all  earth's  chil- 
dren, and  more  especially  do  I  address  my  own  ser ;  foi 


Kol  one  quilt  liupp;— no,  not  onr ! '' 

StJll,  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  "SUBetpertnamn"  is  a  v«y 
good  motto  for  a  good  wife,  and  also  for  a  good  Chiiitiw 
Nil  Dtiperandum :  Hope  on,  Hope  ever !  and  have  tfae  dul- 
dren's  trust  on  your  journey  through  life,  and  yon  ahBllhare 
also  their  calm  awakiug  at  the  end  of  it. 

Immediately  after  our  arrival  at  Sonthampton  we  found 
onrselves  on  board  the  steamer  appointed  to  oonvey  os  to 
the  island  of  Jersey,  which  island  we  hoped  to  reach  at  daf- 
break.  In  consequence  of  the  roughness  and  severily  of 
the  weather  the  mails  had  been  detained  in  SonthamptcB 
the  previous  night,  and  many  wai«  the  sormiM*  ai  to 
whether  our  boat  conld  with  safety  make  the  passage  eves 
then.  The  captain,  hoivi'vpr,  nas  determined  to  mn  aCKM; 
and  my  hneband,  the  greater  part  of  whose  youth  had  been 
passed  at  sea,  only  saw  a  night  of  pleasant  excntemSBt 
before  him.  and  cordially  joined  the  captain  in  his  wish  to 
proceed.  What  was  a  storm  to  him  P — he  who  could  ait  aa 
cotijfortably  whistling  upon  the  moinyard  as  ohatting  in  tha 
easy  chair  at  home.  So  tho  steam  was  got  up,  and  awaj 
we  started.  Never  shall  I  fiirget  tny  first  apprenticeship  te 
the  sea,  or  how  dearly  I  "  paid  for  my  footioff"  within  tfaa 
realms  of  Neptune.  UavingquiettydemoUshadone'schicton 
pie  and  visibly  dpcceaxed  the  ham,  bow  iJaasBBt  tu  ait  n"* 


1  the  fender,  and  having  duensMd  tit*  birilM, 


s  feet  . 


columns  devoted  to  politics,  and  even  if  it  is  a  wtnMniatf 
condescended  to  peep  at  these— we  torn  orar  tho  paper,  and 
onr  eye  catches  the  advertisement,  "  To  J«niy  sad  Badk," 
"  To  St.  Male  and  Book,"  &c.,  for  aome  nominal  sun.  How 
smoothly  flow  the  words!  and  nasoonwbaTa  yoanadlUa 
Invitation  than  in  imagiuatioB  yon  an  boma  ea  U>e  back 


of  "the  • 


*  tlue  island  of  w 


i  very  diffsMUt  thing  to  pietara  all  tlu  • 


«. 
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gallant  erew  of  a  weatiiap-beaten  boat,  ov  to  zead  of  tbe 
gloriooB  gtrnggle  of  men  and  bark,  both  flghtine  the  fight 
of  the  winds  and  the  wares,  and  of  their  timely  deliTeranoe, 
of  the  oheer  of  welcome  and  "  thank  God "  feeling  which 
greeted  the  well-nigh  fkiling  hearts  and  hands  'as  they 
qmtted  their  boat  for  the  friendly  shore.  It  is  a  different 
Uiing,  I  say,  to  picture  all  this  in  one*s  mind's  eye,  and  to 
eocperience  the  same  yourself.  I  had  mode  np  my  mind  to 
eschew  all  tbreatenings  of  such  a  vnlgar  attack  as  sea-sick- 
ness. I  have  a  great  opinion  of  the  superiority  of  mind 
over  matter,  and  of  the  influence  which  a  strong  and  well- 
regulated  will  has  over  our  physical  infirmities ;  so  much 
do  I  feel  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  theory,  that  were  this 
the  place  for  such  a  discussion  I  would  strenuously  urge 
upon  young  mothers  to  act  upon  this  suggestion  themselves, 
for  the  future  well-being  of  those  who  have  not  as  yet  seen 
the  light.  If  children  naturally  inherit  the  hasty  temper, 
the  untidy  habits,  the  loose  principles,  &c.,  of  the  parents, 
surely  by  the  mother's  strict  watchfulness  to  curb  her  own 
temper,  to  be  exact,  methodical,  kind-hearted,  checking  in 
herself  frivolous  thoughts  and  actions,  she  has  done  much 
to  make  her  offspring  a  (freat  and  good  man  or  woman. 

But  I  am  moralising  instead  of  pursuing  my  account  of 
the  bodily  sufferings  which  we  underwent.  Pain  certainly 
can  be  borne  with  courage  and  a  certain  amount  of  placidity ; 
but  as  the  Staffordshire  people  would  say,  "My  word!"  it 
might  be  *'  a  caution  to  the  Greeks,"  when  sailors  who  have 
been  inured  to  all  weathers  trom  childhood  begin  to  make 
preparations  for  a  hui-ricane  in  the  Channel,  and  to  wonder 
and  speculate  upon  how  many  hours  the  mails  will  be  de- 
layed. It  considerably  lessens  the  firmness  with  which  you 
entered  your  cabin — queer  feelings  and  qualms  come  over 
you ;  and  in  spite  of  your  sternly-believed  theory  with  re- 
gard to  the  mental  powers,  you  are  helplessly  engu]phed  in 
that  hon-or  of  horrors — sea-sickness.  I  must  do  the  stew- 
ardesses of  the  Channel-island  boats  the  justice  to  say  that 
on  all  subsequent  occasions  I  found  them  civil  and  atten- 
tive ;  but  in  the  present  instance  we  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a  cold-blooded  ogress,  who  evidently  thought  that  all  possible 
discomforts  and  illnesses  weic  the  proper  accompaniments 
to  a  trip  to  the  islands,  and  all  the  fees  she  could  get  her 
own  just  due  for  the  pleasure  which  her  society  might  afford 
us.  The  children  she  treated  like  trespassing  dogs  or  cats, 
and  disposed  of  them  as  quickly  as  possible  in  the  various 
little  snuggeries  within  her  den.  This  done,  and  a  basin 
given  to  each  lady,  she  seemed  tx)  consider  her  duty  accom- 
plished, and  immediately  solaced  herself  with  something,  to 
which,  assisted  by  our  olfactory  nerves  and  the  vision  of  a 
black  bottle,  wo  gave  a  deep  meaning.  I  have  no  doubt 
she  herself  became  painfully  aware  of  the  all-powerful  influ- 
ence of  this  dark  spirit  upon  her  when,  about  a  fortnight 
after  the  date  of  which  I  am  writing,  she  fell  from  the  com- 
panion ladder  and  broke  her  leg.  Be  still,  revengeful  heart 
of  mine !  What  if  she  did  take  your  baby  ot  two  months 
old  from  you,  and,  stowing  it  away  as  if  it  were  some  part 
of  the  lugj^a^o,  lay  it  in  its  narrow  quarters  at  the  side  of 
the  ship,  and  in  spite  of  your  entreaties  and  helpless  con* 
dition,  refuse  to  bring  it  to  you !  What  if  in  that  fearfUl 
storm  you  vainly  asked  lier  to  see  to  the  safety  of  the  child ! 
What  if  her  reply  still  rings  in  your  motherly  ears — "What 
business  had  ludies  to  bring  babies  at  all  out  on  such  a 
night  as  this  for?  She'd  answer  for  it,  it  wouldn't  want 
rocking — the  ship'd  do  that  for  it.  Babies  never  came  to 
any  harm!"  Do  you  feel  a  smack  of  pleasure  that  retri- 
bution so  quickly  followed  her  ?  Be  still,  revengeful  heart 
of  mine !  An  officer's  lady  threw  herself  just  before  the 
entrance  to  the  place  where  "  my  darling  lay  sleeping,"  and 
I  saw  no  more  of  it  until  the  day  dawned. 

Prostrate  and  helpless  I  lay  upon  the  floor  of  the  ladies' 
cabin  with  a  pillow  for  my  head.  My  husband,  although  a 
medical  man.  was  not  allowed  to  enter  this  sanctorum, 
although  he  sevei'al  times  offered  his  services.  For  the  first 
two  hours  after  going  on  board  I  could  manage  to  get  into 
the  saloon,  but  I  soon  got  past  that.  Upon  making,  some 
remark  as  to  the  roughness  of  the  weather,  his  answer  was 
very  short — •*  Yes,  it 's  hi  '>wing  hard  j  it  *3  what  the  sailors 
call  a  '  stinker/  "  This  last  inelegant  but  expressive  word 
awoke  all  xny  fears.  The  ship  creaked,  and  strained,  and 
creaked  again.  Boom  went  a  wave  on  the  right  side,  and 
down  went  the  ship  on  the  left;  np  she  came  again,  and 


crealt  went  the  plsnkii.  I  Began  to  tlUhlt  of  all  mjrelat&tfii^ 
and  to  wish  I  had  taken  leave  of  them  before  johiiag  tBa 
shrimps  and  mermaids.  Just  as  I  wae  thna  ponderixig, 
away  went  all  the  basms  to  the  other  side  of  the  vessel,  and 
in  an  instant  after  back  they  rolled  again.  The  cabin  lamp 
went  out,  and  we  were  all  left  in  perfect  darkness.  A  noiae 
overhead  reminded  ns  that  we  were  still  in  the  land  of  the 
living,  and  not  in  the  shades  of  which  Dante  speaks.  The 
cabin  door  had  been  closed,  but  the  stem  stewardess  entered 
— she  whose  heart  relented  only  before  the  black  bottle  and 
its  attendant  spirits.  Commenting  upon  the  weather  in  no 
very  choice  terms,  she  relit  the  lamp.  I  asked  what  they 
were  doing  np  above.  "Oh,  only  covering  the  skylight, 
because  the  sea  washed  over  it,  and  it  might  come  into  the 
cabin."  Might  eome  into  the  cabin !  Then  there  was  a 
possibility  of  our  going  to  the  bottom.  I  felt  already  as  if 
I  were  slowly,  slowly  sinking.  I  thought  of  Miss  Edith^ 
and  of  XJncle  'Zekiel's  speech  to  her  when  in  much  the  same 
predicament :  "I'm  everlasting  sorry  I  took  you  away  firom 
your  father.  You'd  been  a  aleepin'  safe  and  sound  in  yonr 
silk  coverlids  there  instid  of  being  pitched  about  by  thifr 
infernal  tempest." — Alice. 


NEW  BOOK. 


A  Handbook  of  British  Plants,  designed  espacially  Jc^r  Schools, 
Science  classes,  and  Exeutsionists,  By  W.  Lowndes  Xobcutt. 
London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

This  is  a  very  well  planned,  correct,  small,  and  eheap 
book.  It  is  a  good  teacher  how  to  recognise  a  plant,  ye^ 
may  be  found  useful  even  by  a  professed  botanist,  if  he  has 

i  it  in  his  pocket  during  his  rambles  after  plants.    We  re- 

:  commend  it  to  our  readers,  and  the  only  improvement  we 
can  suggest  is  the  addition  of  those  great  facilitators  of  re* 

I  ference,  an  index  of  the  generio  names,  and  another  of  the 

^  English  names. 


ZINC  JJlBELS  and  INK. 

The  French  chemist  Braconnot  mido  the  recipe  of  on 
indelible  ink,  known  to  write  on  zinc.  It  consi^itj  of  one  part 
crystallised  verdigris,  one  part  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  half 
a  part  of  lamp-black,  thoroughly  mixed  and  pulverised.  To 
this  powder  must  be  added  ten  parts  by  weight  of  distilled 
or  rain  water.  It  is  the  ink  recommended  in  pomologioal 
books  and  journals.  Sometimes  the  direction  is  given  to  keep 
the  bottle  always  inverted,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ammonia 
from  escaping.  Any  one  who  understands  the  alphabet  of 
chemistry  knows  that  this  is  poor  advic!3,  based  on  igno- 
rance; there  is  no  gas  in  the  mixture  ready  to  escape. 

Dr.  Rudolph  Boettger,  of  Frankfort,  of  gun  cotton 
notoriety  (Boettger  and  Schoenbein).  was  tlic  first  in  Ger- 
many that  called  the  attention  of  nursery m<in  and  pomolo- 
gists  to  it,  in  his  contributions  to  natural  philosophy.  This 
took  place  as  early  as  1837.  The  author  showed  t!)at  lamp- 
black is  of  no  use  whatever  in  the  mixture ;  it  on^ht,  there- 
fore  to  be  omitted,  being  unfit  to  be  incorporated  in  it,  and 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  colour  of  the  ink.  This  was 
in  1841. 

It  is  true  that  the  ink  is  indelible,  but  it  is  grey  instead 
of  black.  It  requu'es,  besides,  if  not  much  at  least  some 
skill  in  chemical  manipulations,  and  a  mortar  for  trituration ; 
it  is  also  somewhat  expensive. 

Being  very  fond  of  both  natural  x^hilosophy  and  chemish 
try,  I  was,  a  number  of  years  ago.  engaged  in  some  gpal^ 
vanoplastic  experiments,  when  I  had  occasion  to  prepara- 
Braconnot's  ink.  I  disliked  its  colour,  and,  after  some 
refiection  on  the  cause  of  its  action  on  the  zinc»  I  concluded 
to  try  solutions  of  other  salts  of  copper,  and  it  was  natarai 
that  I  should  dip  my  pen  immediately  in  the  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  used  for  my  galvanoplastic  ex^ierime&ts. 
Those  conversant  with  such  experiments  will  know  that  tha 
solution  contained  a  small  quantity  of  free  sulphuric  acid* 
I  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  behold  the  jet  black  coLoiur 
of  the  letters  written  with  it.  After  it  was  dry  I  soaked  the. 
piece  of  zinc  for  twenty-four  hours  in  water,  I  kept  itfiar 
three  hours  in  boiling  water,  and  exposed  it  to  the  actaoa  o£ 
a  violent  rain  and  snow  storm,  then  raging ;  I  then  gave  it 
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•ome  hojv  to  rab  it  oat  with  k  piece  of  flannd.    It  proved 
to  be  entirely  indelible. 

1 .  PreporBitioii  of  tbe  Ink. — DiiBo1*e  one  part  of  blue  vitriol 
(mlphate  of  copper)  in  ten  part«  of  run  water,  by  mixing 
tJhem  in  a  commoa  vial  and  abaking  tham  oocaaionally.  One 
or  two  diopB  of  Bolpbnrio  aoid  may  be  added,  but  this  ii  not 
abaolntely  neceeia^.    Vae  a  gooae-qiiill,  not  a  iteel  pen,  for 

S.  Preparation  of  the  Zinc — Take  tbis  sbeet  ana,  and 
make  Bnperficial  cnts  in  it  with  a  broken  or  shoemaker'e 
knife,  a^net  a  mler  or  a  piece  of  lath  or  board,  to  get  tbe 
ente  atraight.  By  bending  tbe  zinc  it  breaks  very  easily 
■nd  smoothly  along  the  cat  or  eoratcb.  Divide  tiie  pieces 
so  obtained  int«  aa  mmiy  labels  aa  yoa  may  wish. 

The  line  pieces  mnst  then  be  Bcoored  with  some  fine  sand 
tuid  wat^r.  It  facilitates  the  operation  if  a  little  salt, 
vinegar,  or  muriatic  acid  is  added  to  the  water.  Mnriatic 
aoid  is  beat  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  it  to  three  parts 
of  water.  When  bright,  pat  them  in  rain  water,  and  leave 
them  there  till  wanted.  Rub  them  dry  with  a  piece  of 
doth,  and  write  npon  them  with  a  qnill-pen,  as  directed. 
When  dr;  fasten  them  to  the  trees.  After  a  few  days  the 
names  so  written  will  be  covered  with  a  white  powder  -, 
moisten  your  finger  and  remove  it.  Tho  writing  wilt  last  as 
long  as  ibe  zinc  itself. — {American  QaTdener's  Monthly.) 


WISE  FRTTIT  TREES. 
I  vie  talking  to-day  (April  29)  with  a  Huntingdonshire 
eottager,  and  was  saying  how  cold  the  day  had  been  after 
onr  previous  hot  weather.  "Yes,"  said  my  friend,  "you 
mns'n't  expect  the  summer  to  cone  all  at  once.  The  wise 
tree  would  have  told  yon  better  than  that.  I  was  up  agen 
the  ball  this  morning,  and  saw  those  two  wise  trees  that 
grow  nigh  to  the  fish- stews,  and  they  hadn't  put  out  a  mossel 
o'  show."  "And  what  tree  may  the  wise  tree  beP"  I  asked. 
"  It's  what  some  folks  call  the  Mulberry,"  wag  the  reply; 
"but  the  wise  tree  is  the  name  as  I've  always  known  it  by 
ever  since  I  was  a  child."  "And  why  do  yon  call  it  the  wise 
tree?"  "Why,  because  it  isn't  silly  like  some  trees  aa  puts 
ont  their  leaves  early,  and  then  gota  nipped  i  but  the  wise 
tree,  on  the  eontraiiy,  always  waits  till  the  fnMses  has  gone 
right  away,  and  aint  to  be  deceived  by  a  stroke  o'  fine  wea- 
tber  coming  early  in  the  aeaaon.  But  when  it's  sertin  sare 
that  it  be  fine  weather  and  welt  settled,  then  it  puts  out  its 
leaves.  O  yea,  air,  yon  may  rest  content  on  the  wise  tree 
telling  you  when  you  may  be  safe  against  froasoa." — (Cbth- 
»«BT  Bede  in  Nolet  and  QyMriet.) 

[This  attribute  of  the  Mulberry  ia  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
who  says,  "Of  all  cultivated  trees,  it  is  the  very  last  to  bud, 
and  it  does  not  do  ao  until  the  cold  weather  is  entirely 
passed:  hence  tt  has  been  called  tbe  wisest  of  trees."  Even 
the  Heralds  have  accepted  this,  for  old  Guillim  remarks  that 
"this  frnit  is  an  hieroglyphic  of  wisdom,  whoae  property  ie 
to  do  all  things  in  opportune  aeason."  The  Coirt-Pendn- 
Plat  Apple  ia  called  in  aome  placea  "  The  Wise  Apple,"  be- 
cauae  it  opens  its  blosaoms  later  than  any  other  variety, 
and,  consequently,  they  are  less  lis  ble  to  l>e  injured  by  trosts.] 


the  drills ;  pinch  off  the  tops  of  thoaa  that  ho  framiDg  tU 
pods.  Broccoli,  the  seed-beds  of  the  late  crops  to  be  watani 
M  also  thoae  that  have  lately  I>eeu  pricked  ont;  Donetelii 
permanently  planted  until  after  a  fall  of  run.  OKcmAin, 
the  plants  will  require  a  good  supply  of  wato'  two  or  tkrm 
times  a-week  during  the  present  hot  vreMthev-  SpiaUi 
them  every  afternoon,  which  will  greatly  rafraah  tbem.  Kc*p 
them  shaded  during  the  middle  of  the  dky.  DuaifS^ 
Beans,  make  a  go<M  sowing  for  the  antnnui.  Water  fbi 
drills  previous  to  covering  tbem.  Feat,  bow  some  at  Uw 
^nick-bearing  kinds  for  autumn  use  j  Bt«ep  the  laeds,  and 
water  the  drills  as  for  Beans.  Continue  to  atiek  tbe  ad- 
vancing crops.  Eaduha.  make  a  sowing  for  en 
the  weather  continne  dry  water  the  ground  i 
after  sowing,  and  lay  mate  on  it  to  prevent  evap 
much  as  possible.  Scarlet  Runner;  a  sowing  may  yai  bt 
made  to  come  in  late  in  tbe  autumn;  stick  the  advancing 
ciops.  Turnipi,  it  wilt  be  necessary  to  water  the  late  sowings 
and  every  time  after  doing  so  sprinkle  them  with  dnst  <d 
any  kind  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  fly.  Another  sowiBg 
to  be  now  made.  The  present  season  has  been  au  eiMllent 
one  for  destroying  weeds,  and  equally  so  for  ripening  thsit 
seeds;  therefore  every  one  should  be  eradicated  when  of 
small  size,  as  by  so  doing  it  will  save  mncli  future  labnir. 
Attend  to  the  thinning  of  the  crops,  and  keep  the  sDilloow 
where  it  ia  possible  to  do  so. 

During  the  present  month  eveiy  attention  shonld  begivsa 
to  trained  Arnit  trees.  All  wall  trees,  especially,  should  ba 
gone  over  in  time,  and  the  ahoota  thinned  and  stopped  ts 
admit  air  and  light  amoagst  the  fruit  and  yoang  snoots, 
which  will  greatly  aaaiat  in  the  formation  of  fruit^hudt  fn 
the  following  season.  Old  Pear  trees,  in  partioular.  that  an 
uniraiiful  should  be  auhjected  to  this  treatment.  Keep 
Peach  trees  free  from  green  fly,  and  dust  sulphur  on  shooti 
affected  with  mildew.  Use  the  garden  engine  occasionally 
in  warm  weather  to  clean  the  trees  and  prevent  red  spider. 


lowed  up  a1 
tial.  See  th 

with  heavy  foliage  and  of  gross  habit,  such  a 

spurs.  Hollyhocks,  Phloxes,  and  tall-growing  Aste».  Keep 
BoBCS  aa  much  as  poseible  free  from  insects,  and  if  tins 
can  be  spared,  dead  blooms  should  be  removed  from  Bhodo- 
deodrona.  Let  Carnations  and  Picotees  tie  layered  as  aoon 
aa  the  shoots  are  in  a  proper  state  for  that  purpose.  Thqy 
make  very  uaeful  border  flowers  and  are  much  prised  in  a 
cut  atate.  See,  therefore,  that  plenty  of  them  ara  secDr«d 
for  next  seoeon.  Propagate  China  Boaes,  Pinks,  DottUe 
Bocketa,  &c.  If  Stocka,  China  Astera,  Ao.,  are  not  alieady 
planted  out  whore  they  are  to  Sower,  take  advantage  of  tM 
first  shower  to  do  so,  and  attend  to  them  with  water  fat  a 
few  daya  until  they  become  established.  On  light  dry  aaOi 
many  things  will  be  greaUy  benefited  by  a  thorough  soak- 
ing of  water,  eapecially  coniferous  plants,  moat  of  whidi 
make  but  one  growth  during  the  season,  and  when  i^ad 
growth  is  wiahed.  they  should  be  encoaraged  at  the  propar 
period.  This  attention  will  be  especially  neceesary  in  UN 
of  young  apecimena  growing  on  lawns.    BanuncnluiA 
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Ir  the  present  dry  weather  continue  recourse  must  be  had 
to  watering;  and  this,  if  not  persevered  in  with  a  liberal 
hand,  ia  of  very  little  benefit  unless  means  are  used  to  pre~ 
vent  evaporation.  This  should  be  done  even  with  Peas  and 
Beans,  and  indeed  in  every  case  where  poaaihle.  The  vege- 
tables jnst  mentioned  will  cast  nearly  all  their  fiowera  if 
water  is  not  supplied ;  otheia,  such  aa  Caaliflowers,  will  not 
attain  half  the  size  they  should  do;  while  Celery  will  soon 
run  to  seed.  All  vegetables  the  roots  of  which  are  edible 
require  water  frequently,  otherwise  they  become  hard  and 
of  adiso^eable  flavour.  Seed-beda  to  be  shaded  with  mats, 
vhich  will  prevent  the  necessity  of  so  frequentiy  watering 
item,  and  will  also  be  benefimal  to  the  young  aeedlinga  in 
1  ranch  greater  degree  than  if  left  exposed  to  the  ann.  even 
•tbongh  the  rents  were  moist.   Jtsans,m^e  another  aowlng, 

W"     m   -i^.,    :     roi-7  K-   -/^l    'lifl  SM(I   <n  »-'—    und  w^ta* 


The  borders  in  the  conservatory  will  now  require  a  lai(s 
supply  of  water  to  beep  tbem  in  a  snffioisnUy  moiat  stat4 
and  the  soil  should  be  occasionally  exunined,  MpeciaSy 
near  strong-growing  plants,  for  the  amount  of  naJstim 
absorbed  by  these  at  this  season  is  gt«at«r  than  Many  par- 
sons imagine.  Whenever  water  i*  applied  tbe  bordert 
shoald  be  thoroughly  soaked  to  the  bottom.  Mid  where  ii 
can  be  done  without  annoyance  to  the  ftmily  maawe  wata 
should  be  given  to  such  plants  aa  are  known  to  enjoy  it; 
this  should  be  fumiahed  in  moderate  qnantitiei.  If  nd 
spider  make  its  appearanoe  upon  aqy  of  tbe  speBimtHi 
growing  in  tbe  borders  tbe  pot  plant*  in  Sower  ahoold  bt 
moved  as  soon  aa  possible,  and  the  isliated  antjeota  nvM 
a  thorough  washing  with  the  englaak  and  this  ahoud  h* 
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praTMit  thair  g«ttiiig  into  a  ttate  of  entuiKlement.  Cnt 
dovnPalargoiiiniiit^tar  blooming,  and  employ  the  branchba 
for  cnttlnga  j  the  old  ttooU,  after  »  few  weetf  Ktt,  may  he 
tnmad  oat  of  Ui«dr  pota,  the  soil  ahaken  Arom  tham,  and  re- 
pott«d  in  amttller  pot*.  By  pinching  off  Uie  bloom-btida  cif 
the  yonng  FelaqFOoiama  a  late  bloom  may  be  Beoure<L 
Paipetnal  and  Bonibon  Rosea  which  bate  been  foroed  shoultt 
be  placed  in  a  oool  aitnation  with  the  view  of  repreBainji 
farther  aotiTity.  After  a  season  of  rest  the  soil  ahonld  be 
ahakeu  ftoin  them,  and  all  decayed  roota  removed;  afl«r 
whioh  they  should  be  repoLted  ia  fi^h  rich  earth,  and  rc- 
niOTad  to  the  protection  of  a  cold  pit  and  there  planged. 
ka  tosn  aa  the  Camellias,  Azaleas,  and  other  plants  shall 
have  been  placed  in  gnrnmnr  qaartera  out  of  doors,  paintioE 
and  other  repairs  required  by  any  of  the  plant-hoases  ihould 
be  comneiteed,  as  they  can  be  more  conveniently  done  then 
than  at  any  other  season.  Pay  attention  to  the  plants  for 
antnmn  and  early  winter  decoration;  let  them  hare  plsntj 
of  pot-room,  good  rich  compost  to  grow  in.  a.  moist  atmCi- 
spiere,  and  plenty  of  space  for  perfect  development. 

If  among  these  plants  there  ora  any  sickly  or  badly.rooteri 
specimens  they  should  be  frequently  eiamined  for  red  spider, 
otberwiflo  they  will  become  a  nursery  for  this  peat,  and  from 
them  it  will  soon  spread  to  adjoining  plants.  See  that 
young  growing  stock  is  not  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  pot 
room.  Attend  carefully  to  watering,  giving  manure  watei- 
to  all  plants  in  vigorous  growth.  Gardenias  and  other  things 
that  have  been  in  the  cooservatory  while  in  bloom,  shouhi 
be  replftcei  in  heat  as  soon  as  their  beauty  is  over,  in  order 
to  allow  time  for  ripening  their  growth  before  short  days 
and  dull  weather  arrive.  Orchids  in  a  growing  state  wilt 
require  encouragement.  Shading  mnat  be  promptly  attended 
to  when  bright  aanshine  occurs.— W.  Eiane. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 
Would  that  we  conld  chronicle  a  fonrth  of  tbem  in  theap 
broiling  dajs.  with  ft  bright  aun,  and  the  thermometer 
ranging  above  80°  at  midday,  and  with  myriada  of  thinga 
wanting  attention,  and  last  year's  drought  ever  coming  befory 
us,  when  we  would  attempt  to  give  some  things  a  soaking 
only  once  a-week,  instead  of  three  timea  as  rightly  recom. 
mended  hy  our  friend  Mr.  Keane.  We  presume  he  has  tho 
Water-works  Company  to  depend  on.  What  would  our  old 
friend  think  of  covering  up  his  pet  plants  in  a  wood  for  a 
couple  of  months,  as  the  only  chance  left  him  of  keeping 
them  alive  ?  Gardening  under  difflcutties  is  not  all  a  loss,  it 
we  are  thm  induced  to  make  the  mostofoTir  difficulties.  In 
these  days  a  man  mnat !«  very  little,  who  can  feel  over-proud 
of  anything  he  can  do.  We  Hball  never  forget  meeting  an  old 
friend  with  whom,  years  before,  we  had  lodged  in  the  auburba 
of  London,  as  after  the  first  friendly  greetinga,  he  eiclaimed 
at  a  grand  horticultural  show.  "  Ah,  mau  !  does  not  this  take 
theconceitoutof  us?"  And  no  doubt  of  it.  It  doesnot  suit 
many  gentlemen  to  encimrage  their  gardeners  to  grow  for 
eihibitiona,  but  theycertainlystandintheirownlight  if  they  ' 
do  not  encourage  their  gardeners  to  see  soma  of  the  best  of 
them,  as  well  as  soma  of  the  Iwat-managed  gardens.  The 
garden  must  be  very  small  indeed,  where  something  may 
not  be  learned  even  by  thoae  most  advanced  in  their  prac-  ' 
tice.  The  greatest  pleasure  we  have  had  in  penning  these  I 
random  notes,  is  from  the  proof  we  have  obtained,  that  the  ! 
shortcomings  aud  difficulties  stated,  have  been  especially  < 
appreciated.  As  a  proof  of  our  gratitude,  wo  wonld  wish  to  > 
state,  that  all  the  letters  sent  with  or  without  names,  on 
the  position  and  the  righta  of  gardeners,  and  the  simplest 
and  best  ways  of  doing  work,  shall  not  be  forgotten  when 
wa  get  a  little  more  of  the  bnstlo  over.  Just  now  when 
mind  and  body  are  exhausted  before  the  day's  work  ia  over, 
there  ia  but  little  time  for  discussion.  We  ar«,  however,  ao 
sure  of  the  statements  made  being  correct,  especially  as  to  j 
gardeners'  rights,  that  we  earnest  hope  no  brother  gar-  i 
dener  will  act  in  opposition  to  them.  Aa  to  the  use  ^  toola,  I 
if  some  can  manage  better  with  a  rake  than  a  hoe,  let  them 
■ae  the  bridge  that  oarries  them  o*er  the  stream.  One  i 
fWend  tells  us  he  oonld  never  remove  his  lai^  weeds  with- 
Dnt  the  raka.    Oar  anatrar  would  be.  Why  let  them  be  ao 


irrcHxir  oAaont. 
Unoh  aa  laat  week.  Have  planted  little  exoept  •elaty, 
and  that  we  shaded.  WiU  allow  CanliSower  to  lemain  a 
little  longer.  The  chief  work  has  been  watering  Feaa, 
Canliflowera,  &e,,  and  muIdUnf  them  well  with  short  gtaas 
and  litter  as  aoon  as  watered.  Without  the  mnlching  water- 
ing did  but  little  good.  We  have  great  &ith  in  deep-stimd 
BoU  in  securing  gmid  crops  either  in  wet  or  dty  weather,  and 
more  eepeoitUly  if  in  continued  hot  weather  the  snrfhee 
be  Kmghly  mulched.  Last  season,  though  for  nearly  two 
months  Cauliflowers  had  no  water,  they  were  very  good 
indeed,  but  they  were  deeply,  some  S  inches,  mnlohed  wiUi 
litter,  and  even  that  was  several  times  shaken  up,  ao  that 
air  should  have  soceaa  to  the  roots  whilst  the  hot  raya  of 
the  sun  were  thrown  back  from  the  surface.  Lettuces  coming 
in  for  use  were  watered  and  deeply  mulched — some  were 
transplanted  under  shade,  but,  aa  stated  last  week,  the  beat 
plan  is  to  sow  oflen  thinly  in  rows,  and  let  them  stand 
where  sown.  Tbey  will  not  mn  so  fast  as  those  trans- 
planted. Gathered  a  iuge  dish  of  Broad  Beans  of  the  Loo^ 
pod  kind  on  the  8th  inst,  and  have  had  plenty  since.  This 
IS  the  earliest  period  at  which  we  have  gathered  them  here 
out  of  doors.  They,  as  well  aa  many  other  things,  will  re- 
quire mnlching  if  this  weather  last  Wa  have  never  pleased 
ourselves  with  the  garden  Bean  under  glass.  At  one  time 
circumstances  made  ns  anxious  to  have  it  aa  early  as  Peas, 
but  wa  did  not  succeed.  We  had  Sowers  early  enough,  but 
they  did  not  aet.  wiUi  the  aid  of  abundance  of  air,  and  even 
of  bees  to  help  Uiem.  Have  any  of  our  readers  doue  much 
in  the  way  of  forcing  them  ?  We  have  fallen  back  chiefly  on 
the  old  plan  of  sowing  in  boxes  and  turves,  and  transplant- 
ing out  of  doors  in  March. 

Bun  the  Dntch  hoe  through  the  whole  of  the  kitohen  gar> 
den  where  there  was  room  for  the  hoe  to  enter ;  euriaoa- 
I  stirring,  weed  or  no  weed ;  and  set  a  careful  man  to  do  the 
same  among  the  Onions,  aa  a  careless  worker  would  do  more 
I  harm  with  his  legs  and  hoe-handle  than  be  would  do  good 
'  with  suriace-stirring  and  ontting  np  any  weeds  that  might 
I  appear.  We  sowed  onr  Beet  this  year  in  the  garden  and 
covered  with  a  net,  but  even  now  the  birds  have  beaten  us, 
and  the  plantation  will  be  patohy  and  need  fillincr  up.  We 
shall  henceforth  naka  a  virtue  of  necessity  and  sow  in  a 
little  bed,  and  transplant  when  3  or  4  inches  in  height,  after 
which  the  birds  let  them  alone.  Just  for  trial  we  sowed 
also  Prince's  Feather  and  Love-lies-bleeding,  and  run  threads 
',  over  the  rows ;  but  we  might  as  well  have  let  the  birds  have 
them  without  let  or  hindrance.  Two  or  three  square  tbet 
under  protection  would  give  enough  of  plants  for  beds  or 
borders.  The  birds  have  never  interfered  with  a  deep  purple 
Spinach,  but  the  above  Sowers  and  the  Beet  are  seizp<l  upon 
u  soon  aa  they  appear  above  ground.  Is  suoh  a  fancy  u.mong 
our  feathered  neighbours  at  ^i  a  common  one? 
Cucumber  DitaaM. — We  sud  a  good  deal  on  this  sulgsct 
.  last  season.  In  a  two-light  box,  which  had  home  heavily,  a 
'  iilight  trace  appeared  last  week,  and  a>  we  had  plenty  mora 
[he  plante  were  at  onoe  taken  out.  the  frame  cfeareJ,  fresh 
cwth  given,  and  fresh  plants  turned  out.  Wherever  gum  ot 
itpot  makes  its  appearance,  whatever  palliatives  may  be  re- 
.4orted  to,  hardly  anything  will  make  a  cure,  and  atter  much 
-iiperience  and  inquiry  wa  can  say  no  more  on  the  subject 
than  was  stated  last  season.  The  beet  preventives  are  fresh 
!«il,  suitable  tempsrature,  and  plenty  of  pure  air ;  and  the 
liest  remedy  is  destroying  the  plants  and  planting  fresh  ones. 

A  busy  time  with  keeping  off  interlopers  from  ripening 
Iruit.  Were  obliged  to  run  netting  over  the  opeuinga  in 
■  lur  orchard-house  to  keep  the  larger  bird*  from  the  tempt- 
ing Cherries.  The  other  morning  wa  counted  eighty  block- 
'lirds  and  thruahea  pecking  wherever  they  could  thmuijli  the 
laeshes  of  a  net  over  a  piece  of  early  Strawberries.  Where 
duch  numbers  abound  there  is  no  security  except  netting, 
iind  doing  it  securely,  and  keeping  the  netting  consirlerably 
above  the  foliage,  otherwise  they  will  sit  on  the  nettii^ 
imd  not  become  entonglad  in  the  least.  It  is  when  thay 
l^t  onder  the  netting  that  they  beoome  entanglnl.  whra 
soared  and  they  attempt  to  escape  in  a  hurry.  Had  thejr 
ttie  lenae  quietly  to  retnm  to  the  hole  by  which  th^ 
entered  tb^  wonld  eeldom  itgore  themselves  in  the  attempt 
to  eeo^M.  Anet  mnely  tpraadovar  a  place  ia  their  deligbt; 
thay  ue  aaTCkfrom  tlia  pMuptiii(«of  ooriosity,  to  gat  bdow 
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it  to  see  whafc  there  is  there.  Poor  thin^ !  at  present  they 
ntnt  be  aaziouv  to  find  anything  to  moisten  their  throats 
in  this  parching  weatlier,  and  did  they  keep  within  boimds 
una  would  freely  let  them  have  their  share,  but  we  do  not 
like  them  having  all  the  produce  for  which  we  have  toiled. 

Watered  and  mulched  the  Strawberries  out  of  doors.    If 

not  covered  immediately  the  watering  was  but  of  little  use. 

Could  we  have  spared  time  we  would  have  set  about  layering 

Strawberry  plants  for  forcing,  and  will  soon  be  at  them. 

Seldom  have  more  contradictory  accounts  appeared  than  of 

Ibxtied  Strawberries  this  season.    With  the  exception  of  a 

few  of  the  earliest  ours  have  done  well.    Many  failures,  we 

have  no  doubt,  have  taken  place  from  large  luxuriant  plants 

and  unr^pened  buds.     In  our  description  of  Latimers  we 

especially  noted  the  fine-looking  Strawberry  plants,  in  large 

pots,  but  as  they  were  not  wanted  early,  and  great  care 

was  taken  to  ripen  the  buds,  wo  felt  pretty  sure  that  the 

crop  would  be  better  than  usual.     Hence  the  hint  the  other 

week,  to  which  Mr.  Donaldson  has  kindly  replied,  and  says, 

"  I  have  President,  Admiral  Dundas,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier, 

in  fall  bearing,  not  thinned>out  t^  five  or  six  berries,  but  to 

fifteen,  sixteen,  and  even  twenty  berries  e  ich  plant.    I  had 

President  npe  in  the  larger  pots  on  the  20th  of  April,*'  and 

he  mentions  some  mutual  friends  and  others  who  pronounced 

them  very  fine.     He  also  states  he  had  not  a  blind  plant 

amongst  five  hundred  plants.    Those  in  small  pots  showed 

also  well,  but  being  placed  on  the  shelves  of  the  vir»ery  did 

not  swell  off  so  well.     Mr.  Donaldson  add?,  "  I  consider  the 

g^at  points  are  to  get  your  runnera  earl}',  so  as  to  fill  the 

pots  well  with  roots,  and  then  the  crowns  are  sure  to  get 

hard  with  flower-buds."    We  would  just  add  as  a  caution, 

that  those  who  imitate  Mr.  Donaldson  in  using  large  pots 

must  not  satisfy  themselves  with  the  half  of  the  plan,  but 

must  follow  out  tho  bud-ripening  process.    These  splendid 

plants,  when  we  saw  them  last  season,  were  each  elevated  on 

the  reversed  bottom  of  another  pot,  and  standing  a  good  bit 

apart,  so  that  sun  and  air  might  act  on  pot  and  roots,  as 

well  as  foliage.    I'his  is  a  ver^'  different  thing  from  placing 

t&e  pots  on  the  gi*ound,  and  even  in  a  shady  place,  and  then 

expecting  tho  plants  to  be  bristling  with  fiower-buds.    The 
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COVENT  GAEDEN   MAEKET. 

The  maikflU  are  hMVilj  MipT»11ed,  ani  very  «OBildcraM«  _ 
poft  fruit  are  coming  in  from  Tarlnos  ptrt«  of  the  liingdon.    Gnat  w..^ 
plaints  are  mide  of  the  Hght  eropii  of  Sirawherriea  round  Londas.  Til 
trade  for  eld  Potatoea  is  txeecdlngly  dull. 
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lipples }  i4eve 

Aurienta pottle 

Cherries   ....m lb. 

Chestnnts  bush.  14 

Currants,  Red...  ^  sieve  0 

Black do.  0 

Fitfn  rioa.  8 

niberts 100 lb*  0 

Cobs  do.  50 

Gooseberries   ...^  t»ieve  2 
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Lemons lUO  6 
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Melmia  ^...tmtlk   4  Qttfr  • 

Xalberriee  ....  punvwt   •  »    •  • 

Nectarinea  ...^......doi.  18  0  U 

Oranges ^ 100    «  "   ^J 

Peaohe^ •*<»«.  W  0 

Pears  (Mtclwa)  ...Aos.    t  ^ 
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Artichokes  each 

AADaruirus bundle 

BeanR  Broud 4  nieTC 

Kidney 100 

Beet.  Red...... doi!. 

Broocoli  hnndlo 

BruftselMSproutf!  ^  sieve 

I  Cabbatre doz. 

I  CaiMlcums 100 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower dox. 

,  Celerr  bundli* 

Cucumbers  each 

I  pickling dox. 

Endive   score 

Fennel  bunch 

Garlic  and  Shallotff,  lb. 
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Horseradish  ...  bundle 
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Parsnips  do*. 
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Poutxies    bush- 

Neiv  ...perdo'.  lbs. 
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Rhubarb bundle 
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Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so 
doin.Gf  they  are  subjected  to  ui^jastifiable  tronhle  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dre.'^sed  soUhf  to  The  Ediinrs  of  the  Journal  of  florticul- 
ti'/re,  4*c.,  171,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 


TRADE  CATALOGUE  EECEITED. 
John  Foulds.  Hallard  Hull  Lane,  StretforA  New  Road, 
Manchester. — Catalogue  of  Chrysanthemume,  ZonaUB  Oercnwwni, 
appearance  of  these  plants  in  autumn,  and  the  crops  they  '  ^««'**m«.  Verbenas,  eye. 

produced  this  spring,  is  just  another  proof  that  we  must  ' ■ 

think  and  plan  and  work  for  results.  j 

Other  departments  much  tho  same  as  last  week,  only  we  !                            TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 
managed  to  finish  mulching  with  rotten  dung  all  the  fruit    •^^  We  request  that  no  one  wiU  write  privately  to  the  de- 
trees  in  pots  in  the  orchard-house.    Scarcely  any  fire  heiit  has           partmental  writers  of  the   "  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
been  used  for  a  fortnight,  except  on  one  or  two  cold  nights.    ;  '^^^         ^     "  '  ^ — ^ —  "^ — '-'* '*    '^^  "" 

OUNAUENTAL  DEPABTMENT. 

Much  the  same  as  last  week.  Owing  to  the  great  heat  we 
have  allowed  a  little  of  our  bedding  to  remain  over  until 
there  be  a  change,  more  especially  aa  other  work  required  ^ 

doing  more,  and  the  plant"  are  all  right  where  they  are.  For  ,  We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
many  years  we  filled  a  verandah  fronted  with  glass  with  ;  same  sheet  questions  relatinsr  to  Qardeninfif  and  those 

vases  of  flowers,  and  they  had  a  fine  effect  as  a  background  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subiects.  if  they  expect  to  get  them 

to  a  sunk  Italian  garden.    For  various  reasons,  and  much  |  answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them 

against  our  desire,  the  practice  was  discontinued,  and  now  !  on  separate  communications.     Also  never  to  send  more 

it  is  to  be  revived,  and  we  have  just  been  getting  them  filled.  1  than  two  or  throe  questions  at  once. 

Some  of  these  vases  were  large  and  heavy,  and  not  easily  I  'jjj,B. — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 

Skndino  GiCR4!fiuM  Ci'TTixos  TO  A  DiHTAXCE  (7.  5.^.— We  put  iheminto 
a  bix  In  Hltcrniito  liters  with  d»mp«»d  mnai  o*-  r^amped  ooeoa-not  refldj 
and  thejr  »hnHld  be  taken  out  .ind  plan t>^  during  the  evenlnf  of  theiVf 
thov  are  reeeiveil. 

RoftE  Lkavrs  Blotchrh  {Q  C.  ^.).— Malch  the  wrfare  of  theaoilabiM 
the  r'>oti*  of  th»»  trni-!*.  Water  libnrtl:y  etery  wanin?  dnrinf  dry  waatfcw* 
(lire  liquid  manure  ouco  a-wcelc  from  you-  ceM-pool,  but  to  each  bnAalftil 
a^d  two  bnc'kctM  of  water. 

Book  (Plato).— The  *'  Cdt  ipr*»  Ga^den^.^a»  DfetionarT  '*  eonUlaa  aH  that 
you  inentton  down  to  the  date  when  it  la't  waa  revised  by  Hr.  Johaioa. 

ORNITHOOAI.nM  THYaROIDM    APTKB  Bl.O0XIII«   ( Jfff «**«).— If  kfpt  ttttder 

Klai«  KMdunll;  wulihoM  vrutt^r,  and  keep  the  rail  J  nut  nioi»r,  bat  rathor 
1nclin«'d  fo  be  dry  ihni  of  erwse  until  October ;  then  reyot,  abaMoc  or  taking 
away  most  of  fii«»  oU  soil,  iind  usinif  a  coni]»oiit  of  Nindf  Uwm  two-thWj^ 
and  the  remaind'-r  lenf  mon!d  nnd  iwjat  In  eqn^lparta,  with  a  ft<e admiatit 
of  silver  awnd  We  ^row  tho  plant  in  a  cold  pit,  and  remote  it  lo  the  RMM- 
hou»e  for  blon.-n.  iiiid  when  thiti  in  over  plunve  the  pot  In  aaonny  partoftha 
ITHrden.  and  take  no  further  trouble  lUiont  t'-e  plant  nntll  it  la  tmhrn  ap  ad 
potted  in  dctob'T:  we  then  place  it  in  a  eold  pit.  It  U  hardy  «<&  uhlft 
sheltered  border,  and  probably  ro  In  bunler^oflaerally,  hat  wa  hafeuCt 
onfncient  s'.nck  to  warrant,  our  trying  It  in  this  way. 

80AP-BVDS  (fl.  O.  Andersou).—So  far  from  Injminjr  they  loipron  tti 
hou<*e.i.ewaee  for  a'l  garden  eropa.  Ap  theyeomlet  ^ieiy  of  water  ]«■ 
neid  nor  add  ra  mnch  cle^r  w«rer  to  tho  aawano hefoTC  usiiif  It.  ae la i 
lary  whc*    K>inp<)Bed  of  contributiona  only  from  tlid  cbaabers  sad 


moved  when  full,  and  some  from  5  to  6   feet  in   height, 
pedestal  and  all  together.     It  is  not  desirable  that  the  floor 
shonld  be  wetted  in  watering.     Previously  we  had  stands 
made  to  go  below  the  pedestals  to  catch  the  water ;  but  then 
there  was  a  trouble  in  moving  the  vuses  to  get  at  them. 
Thanks  to  a  hint  from  the  bricklayer,  who  was  repairing 
some  of  tho  vases  with  cement,  we  shall  now  hi  able  to  re- 
move the  water  without  an.y  difficulty.    For  the  larger  vases 
we  had  pedestals  made  of  deal,  from  16  to  20  inches  square, 
and  from  4  to  G  inches  deep.     The  top  was  covered  with  a 
board,  and  a  hole  cut  out  some  6  inches  in  diameter,  to  let 
the  water  trickle  down.     Thepe  we  primed  and  then  painted 
and  sanded  with  yellowish  sand,  so  as  to  resemble  a  dark 
stone.    The  improvement  consists  in   cutting   out  on  the 
bevel  one  of  the  sides  for  10  inches  in  length,  but  so  hinged 
tliat  wo  can  place  a  zinc  vessel  beneath  it  9  inches  square, 
and  2  inches  deep,  and  take  it  out  when  it  is  nearly  full, 
without  touching  the  vase  or  pedestal.    The  arrancrement  is 
i  very  simple  one,  bnt  it  will  be  none  the  less  useful,  and  the 
)lants  can  be  duly  attended  to  with  watering,  without  ever 
ilopr-ng  and  sailing  the  flooi      M*»«y  '-'•h*^*  m8*-+'>rB  must 

— »tI     »T«fil  novf    T»*»**V        "R.    T 
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Mamaoxiw  Habs*»-voot  Fftmx  IM.  F.  X.}.— The  Hare'n-root  Fern  U 
DtmStlti  nnarfen^.  Tt  dam  venr  well  in  m  mudr  p«rt  <fr  the  ftTMnhoiwe, 
ud  will  <to  feiTljr  fa  a  fem  ■■■  If  BOk  ksnt  too  moiiit  Pint  It  In  the  drien 
part  of  joor  ft»-euai,  «r  «hl(t  it  into  a  lirger  pot,  umI  eo  thnk  the  thick 
■oott  or  rhisoniaB  maj  mt  on  the  toll.  Drain  wel>,  and  \i%f.  a  eompoit  of 
tttrfy  peat  two-Chird*  and  loam  one-thtrd,  with  a  free  admfxtnreof  sHrer 
HDd.  Water  freely  when  urowtanr.  and  keep  the  eofl  nolat  after  the  fronds 
haaome  mature.  It  anully  loMt  iti  fronds  when  the  fre^h  onea  heffln  to 
appear,  or  shortly  beforei  and  we  think  yonr  plant  wus  onU  dofni;  this  pre- 
panicyry  to  commendag  to  grow.  If  jon  hare  a  grcenhonae  or  a  Thiery, 
that  woall  be  the  best  plaoefer  it. 

VkMR  Tncns  OomfiiKi  (F.  JET.  JLAne).— Gomininir  la  frnlt  trees  Is  to  be 
atkrihated  to  the  sap  not  beinir  snflleientir  elaborated  In  the  lesTes.  throoch 
an  exeen  of  food  being  abwrbed  by  the  roots.    It  i^  very  common  to  the 
Peach  and  Apricot  on  the  Plnm  stock  on  dry  ifravelly  hAU.    Toon  I»  a  rery 
bad  eaee.    We  think  the  rootn  are  derp  in  a  bad  roll,  and  know  or  no  remedy 
eseept  taklof  op  the  trees  and  replantinfr  them  early  next  antnmn.    We 
had  some  cqaallv  bad,  and  we  took  them  up.  thongh  rery  old,  and  with  the 
toes  of  many  branrhee  from  f^immy  exndation.  and  fonnd  the  roots  bad 
r>enetrated  into  the  sraTel  to  a  depth  of  S  feet,  and  were  onW  bare  etlcks. 
The  trees  were  replanted  in  turfy  soil  from  sof^s  6  inehes  thids  chopped  fine, 
slates  were  placed  ovt-r  the  bottom  of  the  border  at  the  depth  of  20  inches 
to  prerent  the  root*  t(f\ng  doxn,  and  the  latter  were  covered  with  only 
fi  inches  of  noil.    The  treev  are  now  free  from  trnm,  and  have  set  too  many 
fralt  by  ten  timeit.    The  Aprieot*  sre  nl«o  fr<^e  from  t^m^  "nd  not  mikinf;  sti  ■ 
ranch  wood  ;  and  the  Penches.  little  better  th<in  bk'  let  >ns  before  lifting,  are  | 
fast  filling  with  fhort  close-Jointf^il  wood.    'Inm  being  a  dl«easH  of  the  sap,  i 
thongh  not  common icitPd  from  one  indiTuiual  to  another,  soon  spreads  to  > 
all  psrts  of  a  tree,  jast  ae  a  diieaoe  of  th-;  blood  In  animals  eprcads  over  the  ' 
whole  body. 

Oaxt>kniko  APP4SXL  {An  Amateur  Gardiner)  .—Yon  should  wear  a  wb- 
stantial  pair  of  boots,  and  anv  oM  hnbillmen's  you  hare  whiUt  you  are  at  i 
work  in  your  gnrden ;  but  If  you  wish  to  be  Kpruce  buy  a  tourist's  grey  suit,  j 

CArxKOLARiA  SERnM!«a  (Loch  JV>m).  — The  flower*  are  good  in  form  and  I 
colour,  but  n-t  unlike  many  oth^r  send'ingK  wh^ch  are  rniwi-d  erery  year.  ; 
Thr.  Rov;  leavrs  are  extremely  tine  specinoens  of  healthy  and  rigorous 
growth. 

AEUND4jfCK  or  Graprs  ( If.  B.  «r/</w«Wrt^— The  Black  Ha»nburxh under  j 
ordinary  circum<tHncps  would  yie'd  yo'i  thn  largest  and  most  unfailing 
supply.     Your  :llicr  qn«ry  i-«  im^wered  in  **Our  Letter  Box." 

LiiTiM  Gir.  iNTKHM  AFT»K  Bloomino  (P.  Q  ).-Un^ees  you  wish  for  «^€d»  ■ 
we  wuulil.  wh"n  tht-  flowi>r-stem  turn*  yellow,  cut  it  off  just  t>elow  th*  8o«?d. 

podii.     Conrinue  wxtering  ns  uRual  for  at  lp:ifl*  Three  mon*hs  longer.    In  ■ 

September  lemovpfo  a  coid  frame  in  thp  fnll  sun,  and  glre  Imt  little  water  ' 
after  th-s  with  nbundance  of  air.  ProtecMon  from  frost  Is  all  that  is  required 

in  winter.    It  m.ty  hloom  another  year  if  liberal  treatment  be  irWen  when  I 
growing,  and  th»*  "hulh^  he  well  rl:ie'^«*d  off  in  autumn.    AbMn'ant  moisture 

with  free  drainage  when  growing,  plenty  of  po'  room,  and  wtU  ripening  the  \ 

bulbs  in  iintnmn  are  ih?  ei»entiulsto  suecesif.    Put  in  eprlng.  ' 

Taktxo  IP  CROcr-Ks-RKMOvivG  PoLTAWTHrsrs 'J.). -Crocuses  nre  be?t  " 
left  in  the  trrornwl  i.ll  the  y*»Ar.  and  only  i.eed  taking  up  every  three  years  ' 
or  W)  tit  divi.lo  th«?  rooti*.  |.l;tntinir  a^iiin  the  ssnie  day.     They  bliv>m  l>ettfr  | 
when  nr.t  tikf-rj  u  i.     Th'?  P'>ly:n.'h>i*es  •.hould  now  hare  a  rather  nhadr 
an:!  oo  .1  b  »rrli  r,  <iiir  .-hjf^od  'nvn  the  niidd  ly  aim.  and  if  they  h'lve  this  with 
a  moist  ••oil  th"y  re«?d  not  be  removed,  anlCjiK  the  roots  ure  I  »rg«',  whon  tt 
may  be  <?eflraMr  to  divide  them.     Plant  on  an  eas*  border,  or  where  they 
can  hari-  thi»  mtirn'.nsj  and  evening  sun  with  protection  fr'»m  the  burning 
hc.it  oj  tlj-  sun  fnm  10  a.m.  to 4  r.M      A  little  fresh  mould  placed  around 
the  cro'.vr.H  y^\\\  be  of  sctvIcp  In  preferring  the  root*  from  dmnght.  and 
during  vcrv  dry  wratber  thn  plants  shonld  be  sprinkled  with  water  In  the 
eveniau— tiiat  iv,    l  y«u  do  not  more  them.     A  llttlo  ^and  placed  between 
the  p!ant3  up  to  the  crowns  is  very  pood  ht  this  8^a<-ou.    Keep  cool  and 
moist. 

Expiii.iNo  FAniH  WonMs(/</eiN).— Mix  14  lbs.  of  freah  llm-?  with  forty 
gallons  of  watvr.  ••  ir  veil  up.  .lud  a'lo*  the  mixture  to  «tind  for  for'y-eieht 
hour?.  Wat^r  wi'V)  iherli-»r  water  during  ahowcry  weather  wtien  the  worms 
are  near  hr  j<urf.:r  • :  'ht-y  will  then  eo-ne  to  the  surface,  and  mnv  beele:«red 
away.  I'hu  Tf\WAt,;\  a  f»»«r  times  wjU  clear  tho  eronnd.  Svit  sprinkled  on 
the  surf.ite  i;*  no:  ':k  d  either  by  worms  or  Mog-^,  and  is,  Pcsides,  a  good 
manure. 

Planting  (m  t  Lii  icm  oigantrtx  {TT.  W.  Z:\— We  should  not  advice 
you  to  p  .int  ou»  yr.iji  LUium  gigantrura  unktis  youra  is  a  very  ►belti»r*»d 
place.  TM<»  soil  -.h'-nld  br  well  dmii-ed  if  I:  U  idant'd  out.  If  you  have  a 
spare  pl.uit  ard  m  l-h  rn  p  ant  it  out,  yon  h.id  better  do  so  at  or  ce.  Let  tbe 
bulb  bo  pl.-re  l  ah  u!  3  or  3  Inchea  be:ow  the  surface  of  the  ground.  We 
prefer  gromiim'  thim  in  the  greenhouse,  and  us  soon  as  thev  h-iye  done 
flowerlijur  T'»t  then  i  ut  In  the  open  air  to  ripen  g-adually.  They' will  not 
require  much  wnT«.r.  md  during  their  spaaon  of  reat  they  are  bet  k*»pt  in  a 
co*)l  protr.hMUfjp  during  the  winter.  We  ^elieve  that  no  portion  of  the 
patent  yv»a  niontion  {.•*  >ust«lnablp,  but  we  cannot  adviee  on  such  s  >uhject. 


TsoaMimf  txvax  Sntw  wot  TBoirrAnifo  C^ss').— Tour  seeds  seem  all 
rifrht,  bat  we  cannot  aay  whethar  lliey  will  «ermiaata  or  net  Thejr  wt 
sound  fnr  the  most  par^  thoneh  many  are  defeeflre,  and  some  abortive. 
Theaeedsoairktto^avatuBMBaitiHaqnearalaf  «iaipayahi  whWht^By 
wer't  *own  b>-  yon.  We  have  sown  the  seeds  reptatodly,  and  had  no  tronble 
in  making  them  germinate.  We  drain  a  pot  well,  and  fill  to  within  half  an 
inch  of  the  rim  with  rather  atroag  loant  and  sow  4he  needs,  Jnnt  eoverlng 
them  with  fine  soil.  The  soil  is  kept  constantly  moist,  and  the  pot  placed  in 
a  mild  hotbed  until  the  seedMnga  eome  up,  when  they  are  removed  to  a  cold 
frame  f»r  gfaenboaae.  standing  the  tmt  on  a  oool  bottom,  ar  falling  fhat,  It 
is  pla^sd  on  an  Inverted  sane^r  ia  the  midst  of  a  Uirger  one  EUad  with 
water,  so  th%t  the  bottom  of  the  pot  jast  tooches  the  w^ter.  The  youiif 
plants  are  potted  off  when  of  snffleient  sixe,  and  grown  on  in  a  cold  fraaMi^ 
protected  in  winter  by  mats.  We  tdioald  aay  yonr  se^deare  too  old  to  -gat* 
minat«,  or  tb«\-  may  n<it  have  h^en  snftciently  ripened.  We  have  had  tiiaA 
from  New  Zealand,  and  found  steeping  them  In  water  at  \QV*  indaeed  gsr- 
minatlon  when  they  o^horwlae  failed.  They  were  steeped  about  twdva 
bonra.  and  stwn  imnediately  afterwards,  or  not  allowed  to  heeoaae  fiqr 
before  sowing. 

GntAMimis  nr  Rtov  Soil  (F.  f?.).-> We  think  yon  have  added  hylkrtoo 
much  mmure  •  ao  much.  In  fuet,  that  the  plants  not  only  refnae  to  root  ialo 
it,  but  th'^sp  already  exiatin?  are  destroyed.  As  tlte  leaves  flag,  and  coplons 
watering*  onlv  ngiraraie  the  evil,  your  beat  plan  would  be  to  take  up  the 
plants,  remove  the  aoil,  and  ret^lant  in  loam  from  rotted  turvea  if  you  have 
it— if  not.  in  good  rather  llaht  loam.  The  rich  soil  will  do  very  well  'or  top- 
dres«lng  the  beds  of  Calo<>oUiias,  Rosea,  Ac.  Turfy  loam  with  a  little  leaf 
mould  is  most  anitable  for  Gnraniuros.  In  rich  soil  they  go  too  much  to 
growth,  whilst,  in  thit  which  ia  ▼•»ry  rich  they  will  not  girow  at  all,  or  only 
for  a  hrief  period,  and  thm  go  off  Jnat  when  they  ootrhrtn  l>e  growing  fV«ely. 
One-fourth  of  woll.rotted  manure  is  as  muchavoaa  he  given  along  wtthtoaaa 
to  (ieranium*  with  advantage.  Mure  may  give  vigour,  but  at  the  ezpenia 
of  the  bloom. 

0?»*FHAi.irM  T.AVA-nm  (P.  P,% — Gnaphslium  lanatnm  fa  a  very  nsefhl 
plant  for  edaing  large  bfids  wlrh,  but  it  U  rather  too  coarse  for  small  heda. 
It  Is  perfectly  hardy.    The  spring  is  the  best  time  to  divide  or  propagata  ifc. 

Chrrrir^  F^t.mxo  fDnhlin)  ^The  very  heavr  crop  borne  by  the  traaa 
last  year,  and  the  vfry  hot  dry  weather  now  prevailing,  evidently  weakened 
th^'n.  The  gingreno  or  brown  ulcers  on  each  Cherry  Intimate  that  there  ia 
a  deflctent  snpp!y  of  sap.  W«*  shonld  manure  the  soil  for  some  feat  in  a 
circle  round  each  tree,  muloh  the  surface,  and  water  plentifully. 

Imarchi!«o  MfsTAT  OF  ALSXAVDatA  Oft  Wamc  ToK4T  fD.  W.  C.  JlT.l— 
You  ahould  havp  aMowed  both  rods  to  irrow  on  till  the  prnnlnz  senaoa  had- 
arrived.  All  that  waa  necessary  to  he  done  was  to  pinch  in  a'l  the  laterals 
on  the  sto-.k.  an  aa  to  throw  all  the  strength  you  could  into  the  graft.  Yon 
might  have  tikrn  a  good  crop  off  the  old  rod  without  doing  the  gvowiag 
cane  any  Injury.  We  shonld  not  advi<«e  you  to  depend  on  the  Tokav  eaa 
stock  ^or  all  yonr  Muacats.  We  prefer  the  folU>wing  kinds  for  stocks  fbr 
th4»  M'laeats— na*ne1y,  Btaek  HamMirgh,  Trebbisno,  and  Lady  1>ownil*s. 
The  reasim  why  the  leaves  are  turning  vellow  fs  this,  the  anion  waanotaa 
complete  as  you  expect,  and,  from  cutting  the  old  rod  away,  the  stoek  haa 
thrown  up  more  aap  than  the  young  cane  could  ab«orb,  and  no  donbt  a 
\%r^.  portion  ba*  h^en  lost.  If  the  union  was  not  complete  the  sip  wontS 
flow  to  the  point  where  the  old  rod  was  cut  off,  instead  of  flowing  Into  the 
youni;  cine . 

Tnrrcts  fV.  G.  r.).— Neither  of  the  insects i^escrilwd  sbovp  is  a  wire- 
worm.  ThA  flr^t  isicvldentiy  Snake  Millipedes  'Jnlus  pulchellua  or  allied 
»pec-i>-s^  We  cannot  determine  the  longer  one  without  reeing  a  sneeiman, 
bnt  it  is  pmbably  the  Gordian  Worm  'Gordins  squattens).  We  know  no 
better  remedy  than  that  of  placing  slices  of  vcaetablee  in  the  plaoea  they 
frequent,  as  tbey  nre  rspeciaily  fond  of  vee'*table  matter  in  an  inelpient 
slate  of  decay.  '{F.  ffarrey).-~Thtt  faot  of  the  Holly  bnda  bfting  attaeked 
by  the  dirty  arof  n  UrvsD  of  one  of  the  Tortricld»  or  Bell  Moths  is  new  to 
Mn  (those  of  Pol5ommatns  Argiolns  fe^d  on  them)  Th^y  hAv^'oiiw  gone 
into  the  chry^i'ia  st*te,  and  we  pxpect  the  mothn  out  very  shortly.— W. 

V  A  mors  (E.  A.  P.).  — Ton  may  remove  the  tips  of  the  Qoo«ob*rry  shoota, 
and  this  reirove  the  aphides  without  iujoring  the  bnsnes.  The  rreatmcnt 
of  AzmIcss  after  flowering  14  atat^.l  at  page  453  of  our  last  Number.  The 
Nre  Lilv.  which  we  pre«iima  in  Nymphoca  Lotus,  must  be  all'iwcd  to  com- 
plete its  growth  where  it  is. 

Nawrs  or  Plastts  (Jfejtsinf).— I,  PUtvloma  flexno^nm ;  2  and  )t,mt88lnft; 
4.  Ble^'hnura  snic  mt :  5,  Onychlnm  luoidnm  ;  B  <ind  7,  insuffloiont ;  &,  Cha&- 
lanthM  hirta ;  n.  Oyrtomium  falcalum ;  10.  Adiintnra  formosum.  Jtm 
must  send  a  snecimi>n  in  flower.  (/.  ^f ).— Virirlll't  lutes.  (A  Domtgat 
5ii*s«rffter).— Ti-^mia  ja«mlnoiries.  {B.  A".).— EryHlroum  ochmleuenm.  We 
cannot  dttenrnine  the  Calystegia  from  the  specimen  sent.  {O.  Orare).— 
Tamarix  gallica.  {T.  .*<.).— 1,  Chtcrophyllnm  tremnlum  ;  2.  Knnlnm  fleza- 
Oi*nm ;  3  OallTim  aaxitlle;  4,  Cerai^tium  vulgatum ;  5,  Campannlata  glo- 
merata  (^4  Vonnff  Garden fr) .—H.  Polemonium  ccptnliu'o  ;  4.  Anbriethi 
deltoldea:  5,  Spinea  fllipendula.  {E.  D  5.).— Red  flower  Valeriana  rubra, 
and  the  other  Cotyledon  umhilicni.  The  last-named  is  popularly  known  aa 
Wall  Penny-wort. 


.AIETEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIOr^S  in  the  Suburbs  of  London  for  the  Week  ending  June  17tli. 
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OavanAL  BmvABKa. 


Drr  N.E.  wind ;  fine ;  rery  One ;  below  frerr/ng  at  night. 

Cold,  with  dry  easterly  wind ;  overcast  and  cool  at  night.  * 

Pine ;  very  fine :  hot  aad  dry ;  One. 

Very  One  thronghoat ;  rather  cold  at  night. 

Very  flue  tbronghont 

Very  fine;  low  white  eloade;  hot  ean  ;  fine  at  nlffht.         ^ 

Orecaast;  ftne;  low  white  olonda  in  alaar  htaa  aky^  «oldi« 
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( 


POULTRT.  BBS,  and  HOUSBHOLD  CBOLONIGLB. 


A  METEOPOLITAN  POULTEY  SHOW. 

Wb  are  rapidly  reaching  the  longest  day  and  as  yet  we 
hear  no  tidings  of  a  poultry  show  at  or  near  London.  Surely 
the  year,  and  especially  this  season  of  it,  will  not  be  allowed 
to  sUp  away  without  a  meeting  of  the  "  cock  parliament ! " 
What  are  managers  and  secretaries  about?  Will  not  Mr. 
Houghton  or  Mr.  Douglas  give  exhibitors  a  chance  ?  Why 
should  not  the  Crystal  Pal£^  Show  come  to  life  again  ?  Oh ! 
those  jolly  hours  at  Sydenham,  dear  to  memory !  Do  we 
not  recall  the  pleasant  drive  through  sunny  lanes  and  over 
breezy  uplands,  or  the  not-so-agreeable  trips  from  town, 
when 

*<  Rattle  his  bones 
Over  ihe  8tone^ 
It's  only  a  * cabhome*  which  nobodj  owns!  *' 

rings  in  the  ears  of  the  occupant  of  the  Hansom  cab  ?  We 
remember,  too,  the  palpitating  " heart- in-y our- mouth"  sen- 
sation felt  as  one  seeks  the  well-known  quarters  of  the 
poultry,  and  amid  discordant  crowings  of  giant  Cochins  and 
pigmy  Bantams,  espies  the  much-loved  familiar  pen,  and 
nnds  it  honoured  with  a  coloured  card !  And  then  the  fun 
of  hearing  the  comments  on  your  own  birds,  not  always  com- 
plimentary ;  and  then  the  cozy  luncheon  and  the  best  of 
lobster  salads,  and  the  sparkling  "  cliquot "  with  which  the 
winner  of  a  **  first  prize  "  regales  the  ladies,  and  the  com- 
fortable spin  home  in  the  dogcart,  and  the  mild  quiet  weed, 
and  last,  not  least,  the  deligrht  of  your  poultry  factotum 
when  he  learns  that  "they  Brahmas."  as  he  terms  them 
"  have  won ! "  Let  us  hope  that  the  Sydenham  authorities 
will  renew  such  pleasures  as  these,  or,  in  default  thereof, 


Edwards.  The  Bfanuk  were  better  tbAn  we  l^ve  ever 
seen  at  this  Show,  and  Mr.  Simmond's  bird^  if  ahovA  a 
good  condition,  will  repeat  their  exploii.  We  have  sol  4 
late  seen  a  better  pen  of  Oolden-pendlled  tfembiiryb  tkn 
those  shown  by  Mr.  Pettis,  while  the  qnalitj  of  the  SpeaiM 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  Mrs.  Pettat  took  iMf 
second  prize.  Brahnuu  are  decidedly  becoming  P^P^* 
and  here  as  elsewhere,  there  were  two  dMsee,  one  rar  li^^ 
and  one  for  dark.  Mr.  Pares  took  both  in  the  first  la  tin 
second,  great  names  met.  Mr.  Boyle,  of  DaUin,  was  fiirt; 
Mr.  Fowler  second ;  and  Mr.  Hinton  was  highly  commeBdad. 
The  Varioun  class  deserves  more  than  two  prises.  Aada- 
lusians,  Malays,  Cr^ve  Cceurs,  Black  Hambnrghs,  Fhessaat 
Malays,  and  Bantams  form  a  large  class.  Mrs.  Pettat  «ii 
first  with  Sebright  Bantams;  Mr.  Hinton,  second,  witk 
Malays.    Many  of  the  commended  deserred  more.  ^ 

Mr.  Fowler  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  DmcI;  prises.  Kb 
prize  birds  were  7i  lbs.  each. 

There  was  a  small  show  of  £a66tis.  The  Io3ig|est  esn 
measured  20J  inches.  In  the  foreign  class  the  prise  want 
to  a  large  Rabbit  accurately  marked  like  a  Himalayan  and 
covered  with  long  sUky  hair.  That  for  all  points  went  to 
a  remarkably  handsome  one  weighing  ^  lbs.,  andmeamriBg 
19  inches. 

This  Show  becomes  every  year  more  snooesafm,  owing 
partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  excellent  management  and  C(»ataBt 
attention  of  Mr.  Downes,  the  Secretary. 

In  addition  to  the  prizes  awarded,  which  will  be  found  m 
our  Number  for  June  6th,  the  following  oommendationa  wew 
given : — 

DoRKiNO.— Hfffhly  Gominended,  G.  Joha*on,  FArohAm.  Sorr^t  S'^H^ 
Durnford.  Sa1iD»ary;  Mra.  Petutt,  A>he,  Mieli«ld«ver ;  T.  F.  Edwtfdi, 
Lyndhurat. 

Game.— Highly  Commeoded.  O.  Nloho'son,  FarebAm. 

PoL4Mi>.-('4iinmended,  Mrs.  Pettutt,  A»he,  Mloheld«Ter 

Spanish  — Coinmeode«l,  W.  NerinaD,  Wal»*l  j  B«v.  J.  De  L.  SfmmoaCf, 


that  other  scenes  may  welcome  the  poultry ;  that  the  Agri-  I  Chlloomh  Rectory.  Winchester.  ,  .  .  „.  .^«  int«»  R.th 

.».«i«...  -1  TT  11       1  •  I-  i.      •     1  xiT    A    I    •     xv.  *  ^       c'\      BE4HMA  PooTUA.—HiKhU  Commended,  J.  Hln'oii,HuHoo,i5Ain. 

cultural  Hall,  which  seems  to  rival  the  Ark  m  the  variety  of  |  aStothkbVabibtt.- Highly  Commended.  J.  Pah*.  Childoim  Htli; 
the  animals  to  which  it  opens  its  portals,  may  again  ring  |  cbertsey ;  Kev.  S.  Terry.  Dammer ;  Mr*.  PettAtt,  Ashe,  Mtebetderer.  Com- 
with  the  clarion  of  the  cock ;  or  that  Alexandra  Park,  whose  !  mended,  Mrs.  Bmnett.  Chlimerk,  SAlisbar^  »,  «*        p    n«^i. 

abortive  effort  last  year  wo  all  commiserated,  may  give  a    Dar„''.rS:'nJi';„?.?:r»M..i,**N.wSX'^  ^  ^^ 

Chance  of  "running  a  tilt  against  other  exhibitors  to —  |  Rabbita.- rart>/y  (tu  inoiade  All  poinis).-Bijriilj  Coaataded,  J.  H. 
BbAHXA  PooTRA.  RobinNon.  Winchester. 

Mr.  Bally  was  the  Judge. 


NOETH  HANTS  POULTEY  SHOW.— June  1. 

Following  the  good  example  of  the  Bath  and  West  of 
England  Show,  the  North  Hants  Society  has  determined  on 
movinjir  about,  and  accordingly  this  year  the  Show  was  held 
at  Winchester.  We  should  like  another  change,  to  find  it 
extended  to  other  parts  of  south-western  districts — Dorset- 
shire. Wiltshire  might  claim  a  share  of  the  patronage. 
The  different  towns  might  compete  in  liberality  for  the 
presence  of  the  exhibition  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned. 
This  would  make  it  necessary  to  prolong  the  time  of  show- 
ing, and  that  which  is  now  the  sGffair  of  a  few  hours  might 
extend  over  two  or  three  days.  Perhaps,  like  the  creation 
of  Frankenstein,  it  might  assume  proportions  that  would 
astonish  it«  managers.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  it.  Dor- 
chester formerly  had  good  shows ;  Southampton  stood  well ; 
Salisbury  was  *'  to  the  fore/'  and  now  all  are  in  a  state  of 
collapse.  There  is  no  doubt  the  south-west  could  support 
a  large  show,  and  this  meeting  showed  a  step  in  that  di- 
rection. Tiie  stone  is  rolling.  The  ground  was  admirably 
chosen,  close  to  the  town.  The  inducement  of  music  and 
an  euolose'l  spot  for  a  promenade,  mown  and  rolled  till  it 
was  even  as  a  carpet,  offered  attractions  to  those  (if  there 
be  sucl»).  who  came  neither  for  poultry,  sheep,  cattle,  horses, 
impleiucutg,  nor  flowers. 

The  Dorkiinjs  were  most  excellent.    They  would  have  been 

a  credit  to  any  show  in  England,  for  shape,  weight,  and 

colour.      The  Grst-prize  birds  were  most  meritorious ;  Mr. 

Fowler's  seccDjl. prize  birds  were  very  good.     Several  very 

^ne  birds  in  other  respects  had  their  spurs  growing  on  the 

^atside  of  their  legs.     The  Cochins  gave  deserved  laurels  to 

liss  J.   Mil  ward   and  Mr.   Fowler.    The  Game  exhibitors 

mderstood  their  business  in  matching  their  birds  well.  Mr 

Bertram's  cock  and  hen  were  beautiful,  and  Mr.  Dupe's 

>uck wings  were  desei'vedly  admired.    Folands  are  popular 


THOENE  POULTEY  EXHIBITION. 

(From  a  Correspondent.) 

This  Society  has  now-  been  established  thirteen  years 
in  connection  with  an  agricultural  show.  Each  year,  we 
are  happy  to  say,  its  success  has  proved  regolariy  progres- 
sive, but  certainly  the  advance  this  year  has  been  mon 
apparent  than  ever. 

The  Show  took  place  on  the  14th  inst.,  in  the  beantiftil 
grounds  of  Makin  Durham,  Esq. 

Of  the  Spanish,  with  the  exception  of  the  winning  birds, 
we  can  say  but  little,  as  the  condition  in  which  the  gene- 
rality of  the  birds  in  this  class  were  shown  was  inferior. 
Cochins,  shown  by  Messrs.  Wood  and  Beldon,  were  very 
good,  and  we  also  noticed  a  nice  pen  of  Silver  Cinnamooi. 
Dorkings  were  poor.    Game,  White  and  Piles,  the  prize  birds 
were  good,  also  the  pens  of  Black  fieds  shown  by  Messrs. 
Brierley  and  Snowden ;  the  Duckwing  class  was  a  very  poor 
one.   The  prize  for  a  Game  cock  and  one  hen  was  closely  com- 
peted for  by  Messrs.  Chaloner  and  Aykroyd.  Both  pens  wert 
really  good,  and  the  former  took  the  silver  cup,  value  J85. 
The   Single  Game  cock  class  contained  many  good  birds. 
Mr.  E.  Aykroyd  won  the  cup  with  a  splendid  Brown  Bed. 
Tlie   show  of  Uamburghs  was  good,   the  birds   of  Mems. 
Beldon,  Burch,  and  Butler  were  far  a-head  of  the  rest  The 
next  class  of  note  must  receive  the  greater  praise.     Ths 
class  for  Game  Bantams  was,  without  exception,  one  of  the 
best  in  the  Show,  and  the  birds  of  Messrs.  Oroelaiid  sad 
Brierley  were  splondi<l  and  shown  in  prime  condition.    The 
Judges  awarded  the  silver  cup  to  the  former  pen  on  aoooimt 
of  their  smallness ;  and  we  were  given  to  nnderstandl,  .tbfti 
the  second  and  third  prize  pens  had  won  similar  events  te 
the  present  cup  winner.  In  Bantams,  Qeld  and  SHverJaoe^ 
and  Black  and  Whites,  the  prise  peas  were  Teiy  aioe. 

There  waf  <^  very  irood  show  of  Figeom,  and  we  aie  gNL 


Jim  M,  Mil  ] 
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to  inform  ezhibitort  that  the  Judges'  awazds  gaTe  general 
satlflfiMstknL 
^Ajon.— Pint  nd  Si^ly  OonneBded,  H.  Btldoi,  Btoftoy.   Sceood, 

Coctoi-Cbiiia.— Flrat,  B. J.Wood.  Chorler.  Second,  H.  B«Idon,  Bfuffley. 

Domnvo.— Pirtfc,  W.  Chartor,  Sh^flltld.  Second,  Bon.  P.  C.  H.  Hawke, 
Wancralef  Park.    Oomneiided,  J.  Sledaore,  Bpworth. 

Game  (White  mA  Pile).— Pint,  J.  Sonderlnnd,  Ooiey  Hell.  Second,  B. 
Dodge,  ShefBeld.    OomBeBded,  J.  Bodgkineon.  Boll. 

Oami  (Bleek-breerted  end  other  Beds).— First,  C.  W.  Brierley,  Mlddleton. 
Second,  H.  Snowden,  Greet  Horton.    Commended,  J.  Snnderland. 

Gavs  (Unekwlnf  and  other  Greys  and  Blues).— First,  H.  Snowden,  Great 
Horton.  Second,  &  Aykreyd,  Bradford.  Highly  Commended,  Messrs.  Salee 
and  Beotley,  Crowle.    Commended.  G.  Cocking,  Jan.,  Crowle. 

Gamb  (Any  variety). —First  and  Cop,  C.  Cbaloner,  Steetley.  Second, 
S.  Aykroyd,  Bradfiwd.  Third,  J.  Sunderland,  Coley  H<11.  Highly  Com- 
mended,  H.  M.  Julian,  Hull;  W.  Boyes,  Beverley.  Commended,  J.  Fletcher, 
Manchester. 

Game  Cock  (Any  Tsriety).— First  and  Cup.  E.  Aykroyd,  Bradford.  Second, 
J.  Sonderiand,  Coley  Hall.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Boyes.  Beverley  i  Red) ; 
J.  PletchcT.  Commended,  H.  M.  Julian,  Hull  (Red) ;  C.  Ciialoner, 
BteeUey;  O.  HelliwelU  Walkley. 

Poland  (Any  variety).— First,  C.  W.  Brierley,  Middleton.  Second,  H. 
Beldoo,  BIngley. 

Hambvrobs  ( Silver-spangled). ^First  and  Second,  H.  Beldon,  Bingley. 
Highly  Commended.  A.  K.  Wood,  Bumside.  Kendal. 

Hambxtboiis  (Golden-spangled).— First  ann  Second,  Heeers.  Birch  and 
Boulter,  Sheffield.    Commended,  H  Beldon,  Bingley. 

Hambcbobs  (Silver-peneilled).— First,  H.  ficldon,  Bingley.  Second,  G. 
Helliweli,  Walkley.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Hepwortti,  Bearswoed  Green. 

HAMBcaone  (Golden-penciUed).— First  and  Second,  Mensrs.  Froggatt  and 
Harrop,  W&lkley.    Highly  Commended,  W.  Charter,  ShefBeld. 

Abt  Pabktabd  Cbom.— First,  H.  Beldon,  Bingley.  Second,  C.  W. 
Brierley,  Middleton. 

Game  Babtams  (Any  variety).— First,  Master  C.  Cro9sland,  Wakefield. 
Second  and  Third,  C.  w.  Brierley,  Middletoa 

Bantams  (Silver  or  Golden-lsced).— First,  C.  W.  Brierley,  Middleton. 
Second,  Mesurs.  S.  A  R.  Askton,  Roe  Cross.  Highly  Commended,  H. 
Beldon,  Bingley. 

Bantams  (Any  colour). —Flmt,  C.  W.  Brierley,  Middleton  (White). 
Second,  J.  R.  Jensop.  Hull  (White). 

Best  Cock  (Any  Breed  or  Cross).— First,  H.  Beldon,  Bingley.  Second 
and  Highly  Commemied.  Meesrs.  Birch  A  Boulter,  Sheffield  (Spanish). 
Commended,  H.  Met  kin,  Driffield  (Cochin),  ifene.— First,  Messrs.  Birch 
and  Boulter  (Spanish).  Second,  H.  Beldon.  Commended,  S.  Taylor, 
Caotley ;  R  White,  Sheffield  (Cochin). 

BisT  Cockerel  and  Two  Pullets  (Any  pure  hreed).— First,  G.  Hellewell, 
Walkley.    Second,  H.  Snowden.  Great  Horton. 

EzTEA  Stock.— Prise,  J.  Hawley,  Doncasler  (Crdve  Coour). 

Guinea  Fowls  —First,  Hon.  F.  C.  H.Hairke,  Womersley  Park.  Second, 
H.  Merktn.  Driffield. 

TuRKBTB.-Flrtit,  C.  W.  Brierley,  Middleton.  Second,  Miss  Smith,  Hst- 
fleld. 

Oebsb.— First,  0.  A.  Young,  Driffield.    Second,  Mrs.  Lee,  Thome. 

Gibs  —  First,  Hon.  F.  C.  H.  Hawke.  Second  and  Commended,  Mrs. 
Langhom,  Armjn 

DccEs  (Any  variety).— First,  H.  Beldon,  Bingley  (Eonen).  Second,  J.  R. 
Jessop,  Hull. 

riOfO!«B.—Ciirr»er«.— First,  W.  Massey,  York.  Second,  H.  Yardley, 
Birmiogham.  Highly  Commended,  B.  E.  M.  Royds,  Ashhv-de-la-Zouch. 
Commended.  H.  Snowden,  Great  Horton  ;  £.  Brown,  Sheffield.  Oropperi. 
—First,  E.  Brown  Second,  H.  Snowden.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Yardley. 
Commended,  E.  E.  M.  Royds.  7^mfr/er«.— Fir«t,  E.  Brown.  Second,  W. 
Massey.  Hi^hlr  Commended,  Meesrs.  R.  A  C.  Gravill,  Thome.  Com. 
mended,  H  Yardtey.  JaeoMu.— First,  H.  Yardley.  Second,  R.  Favell, 
Sheffleli.  HigUly  Commended,  T.  C.  Taylor,  Middleskorough.  J^tme — 
First,  C.  Addey,  Kpworth.  Second,  J.  Pickering,  Driffield.  TVtimpefers.— 
First,  A.  Middleton,  Newport.  Second,  B.  £.  M.  Royds.  TMrHts.- First, 
E.  Brown.  Second,  H.  Yardley.  JVm<o</«.— First,  T.  C.  Taylor.  Second, 
H.  Yardley.  OtoU.—Fxxii,  H.  Yardley.  Second,  E.  E.  M.  Royds.  Barh$, 
—First,  E.  Brown.    Second,  H.  Yardley.    Extra  Stock.— Frix^t  C.  Addey. 

JuDOxs.— William  Smith,  Esq.,  Beech  Hill,  Halifax,  and 
Thos.  Dodds,  Esq.,  Warren  Cottage*  Wakefield. 


Francis  Bichabd  Pbasb,  Esq.,  of  Southend,  Darlington, 
died  on  the  7th  inst.  at  the  early  age  of  tw^ty.  As  a  poultry 
fancier  and  exhibitor  nothing  can  so  clearly  bear  testimony 
to  his  practical  earnestness  and  soundness  of  judgment  in 
this  fancy  as  his  numerous  triumphs  at  so  many  of  our 
poultry  shows,  where  his  fine  birds  most  in  the  future  be 
missed.  But  Darlington  will  especially  suffer  f^m  his 
absence,  as  this  Show  owed  to  his  quiet  unobtrusive,  yet 
masterly  and  Uberal  efforts  to  make  it  deserring  the  dis- 
trict, more  than  is  generally  known.  His  labours  in  this 
at  BO  early  an  age  and  with  so  weak  a  state  of  health  were 
great  promises,  had  life  been  spared  him,  of  an  amount  of 
public  usefulness,  the  loes  of  wnich  must  be  generally  re- 
gretted.—W.  W. 


oat;  others  under  the  artificial  mother;  and  some  fiseding 
in  portable  rons.  The  aoond  of  the  young  ones  chipping 
inside  the  eg^  was  a  novelty  to  many  of  the  audience. 


Cbook'b  Incubatob. — On  the  evening  of  the  9th  inst., 
Hessrs.  Crook,  of  Camaby  Street,  exhibited  their  artificial 
incubator  and  artificial  rearing  apparatus,  at  the  Boyal  In- 
stitntion,  Albemarle  Street.  It  was  arranged  lo  as  to  show 
It  in  action  with  their  new  gas  lamp,  and  the  ducks  coming 


BEK-OIEPING  IN  DEVON.— No.  XXIH. 
A  couplb  of  mistakes  and  thbib  conbbquxnobs. 

Ybstxbdat  (June  14th)  I  took  a  trip  a  few  miles  into  the 
country  with  the  view  of  inspecting  the  apiary  of  a  clerical 
friend,  who  within  the  last  few  years  has  become  rather  an 
enthusiastic  bee-keeper,  and  who,  having  advanced  so  far  as 
to  adopt  Woodbury  hives,  had  recently  attempted  to  follow 
the  instructions  given  in  page  407  of  "  Our  Journal "  (of 
which,  I  need  scarcely  add,  he  is  a  constant  reader)  by  form- 
ing a  small  artificial  swarm  or  "  nucleus." 

I  learned  that  he  commenced  proceedings  on  the  27th  of 
last  month  by  taking  a  brood-comb  from  a  strong  stock,  and 
placing  it  in  a  nucleus-box  between  a  couple  of  spare  combs, 
and  with  a  small  population  abstracted  from  the  parent 
hive..  Having  scrutinised  the  brood-comb  most  rigidly  he 
said  to  hims^,  ''  It's  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Woodbury  to  talk 
about  seeing  the  queen  on  another  comb,  but  I'm  quite  sure 
she's  not  on  this  one,  and,  besides,  I  really  fancy  I  did  catch 
a  glimpse  of  her  on  another."  So  the  nucleus  was  put  in 
its  place  and  left  for  four  days,  when  it  was  examined  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  how  many  royal  cells  had  been 
started.  Somewhat  to  my  friend's  surprise  he  found  that 
not  even  one  had  been  commenced.  Bather  puzzling,  this ! 
but  never  mind,  we'll  give  them  another  brood-comb,  and 
then  all  will  doubtless  go  welL  Another  comb  was  accord- 
ingly abstracted  from  the  unfortunate  parent  stock,  and  the 
nucleus  left  quiet  for  a  few  days  longer,  when,  an  apiarian 
friend  happening  to  call,  the  box  was  again  overhauled,  and, 
instead  of  the  expected  royal  cells,  there  was  the  old  queen 
composedly  traversing  the  first  comb  that  was  lifted  out. 
What  was  now  to  be  done  ?  A  council  of  war  was  hastily 
held,  and  it  was  ultimately  decided  to  let  things  remain  as 
they  were — the  old  queen  in  the  nucleus-box,  and  the  bees 
in  the  parent  hive  raising  royal  cells  to  supply  her  place. 
Subsequently  another  nucleus  was  formed  by  extracting  a 
comb  with  a  royal  cell  and  some  bees  from  the  old  stock. 

The  parent  hive  and  two  small  artificial  swarms  were 
submitted  to  my  inspection,  and  I  took  them  in  the  follow- 
ing order: — First  the  nucleus  (now  transferred  to  a  full- 
sized  hive)  containing  the  old  queen.  Here  I  found  brood 
had  been  added  too  fast,  so  that  in  every  comb  much  had 
become  chilled,  and  appeared  in  various  stages  of  decompo- 
sition, interspersed  with  healthy  brood,  but  remaining,  as 
yet,  unremoved  by  the  bees.  At  my  especial  request  my 
friend  kindly  consented  to  permit  matters  to  continue  in  the 
same  state,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  bees 
as  they  increased  in  strength  would  be  able  to  remedy  the 
evil,  or  whether  there  was  any  foundation  for  Mr.  Lowe's 
opinion  that  under  such  circumstances  foul  brood  must 
fdlow  as  a  necessary  consequence. 

Next  came  the  parent  hive,  now  supposed,  and  no  doubt 
correctly,  to  possess  a  young  queen;  but  here  the  bees 
turned  out  so  vicious  that  I  liad  to  put  on  gloves  (a  most 
unusual  circumstance),  and  we  were  glad  to  be  content 
with  a  partial  examination.  The  two  £st  f^ill-sized  combs 
were  solid  masses  of  sealed  honey,  so  we  made  prize  of  the 
first  and  substituted  an  empty  one.  On  the  third  comb  we 
found  the  remains  of  two  royal  cells — one  opened  naturally, 
and  from  which  a  young  princess  had  evidently  emerged, 
the  other  torn  open  at  the  side,  and  marking  the  untimely 
destruction  of  its  hapless  inmate  by  her  elder  sister.  This 
discovery  leaving,  as  it  did,  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  young  queen,  8u£BLciently  contented  us,  and  we 
replaced  the  crown-board,  glad  to  have  done  with  such  a 
cantankerous  lot,  whose  vindictive  and  persevering  attacks 
oontrasted  most  unfavourably  with  the  demeanour  of  my 
own  mild  and  placable  Ligurians. 

In  the  second  nucleus  appeared  a  naturally-opened  royal 
cell,  and  we  presently  espiea  its  late  tenant  briskly  travers- 
ing the  same  comb,  and  evidently  in  a  high  state  of  activity 
and  health. 

Having  finished  our  examination  my  friend  declared  him- 
self ezoeedin^  well  pleased  with  the  result.  His  mistak* 
had  oosfc  him^  be  said,  a  good  super  of  honey,  which  ht  would 
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doabtless  have  obtained  from  tha  old  stock  had  it  continued 
in  poBsession  of  its  original  queen;  bat»  on  the  other  hand, 
he  considered  he  had  gained  fax  more  than  its  value  &om 
the  experience  it  had  afforded  him ;  actual  experience  being, 
as  he  justly  remarked,  of  far  more  practical  value  than  any- 
thing that  could  be  learnt  from  books. 

Pasting- the  other  colonies,  some  swarms,  some  old  stocks, 
and  some  working  handsome  supers,  but  all  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition,  my  friend  paused  before  a  flat-topped 
steaw-hive.  "Here,"  said  he,  "I  fear  I  huve  made  another 
mistake/'  and  proceeded  to  explain  that  a  awarm  having 
settled  in  two  clusters  he  had  hived  them  in  different  hives, 
which  were  lefb  on  the  ground  side  by  side  until  the  evening, 
when  finding  that  both  hives  continued  tenanted^  he  can- 
chided  that  each  possessed  a  queen,  and  placed  them  on 
their  respective  stands,  but  now  feared  that  the  one  before 
which  we  stood  was  in  reality  queenless.  On  turning  it  up 
I  saw  a  small  cluster  of  bees  and  three  or  four  new  pieces 
of  comb,  but  immediately  and  confidently  pronounced  my 
friend's  suspicions  to  be  correct,  for  of  these  new  construc- 
tions all  were  drone-combs.  "What  is  to  be  done  with 
them  ? "  was  the  next  question.  "  Give  them  to  me,"  was 
my  reply,  "and  if  I  am  lucky  in  queen-rearing  you  shall 
have  them  back  again  with  a  Ligurian  queen  at  their  head." 
And  so  I  took  my  place  in  the  railway  carriage  on  my  way 
home,  putting  the  hive  of  queenless  bees  under  the  opposite 
seat,  which  was  forthwith  occupied  by  a  clerical  gentleman, 
who  on  finding  the  kind  of  company  he  was  in,  smilingly 
requested  to  bo  informed  if  the  railway  bye-laws  did  not 
prohibit  the  conveyance  of  lucifer  matches,  bees,  gunpowder, 
and  other  explosive  combustibles?  declaring  tliat  for  his 
part  he  would  rather  be  seated  on  a  cask  of  gunpowder,  since 
it  was  scarcely  possible  that  that  would  exploie,  whilst  he 
deemed  it  highly  probable  that  the  bees  might  escape  !  Our 
safia  arrival  at  the  Exeter  station,  however,  speedily  relieved 
him  of  his  jocularly-expressed  fears,  and  of  the  company  of 
the  bees  as  well  as  that  of— A  Devonshire  Bee-keepeb. 


by  the  removal  of  end  combs,  &c. ;  bat  the  Beaaon  I  e»> 
sidered  not  sufficiently  advanced,  and  resolTod  to  oontaBl 
myself  meantime  with  what  I  hod  taken. 

Such  a  yield  of  honey  from  one  stodE,  in  a  town  iMili^, 
too,  impresses  me  most  favourably  with  the  storil^iBf 
system,  and  the  skilled  manipulation  of  Stewarton  hifet  ■ 
effecting  results  I  could  hardly  have  sappoeed  poeaiUe  ttm 
my  experience  of  the  old  swarming  plan. — '&.  B. 


BEES  IN  AUSTEALIA. 

We  copy  the  following  from  The  Avstraliuian  of  Uazdi 
4th : — Woodbury  frame-hives  were  first  introdnood  into  tk« 
colony  with  the  Ligurians,  and  appear  to  have  been  fnDj 
appreciated,  whilst  we  have  reason  to  know  that  the  "Vio. 
toria  Apiarian  Society  "  numbers  among  its  members  mij^ 
accomplished  bee-keepers.  The  innocence  of  the  Melbonne 
editor's  reply  is,  however,  perfectly  refreshing;  he  is  eri- 
dently  in  a  state  of  the  most  blissful  ignorance  alike  on  the 
subject  of  drone-breeding  queens,  fertile  workers,  or  partbeno- 
genesis  in  the  honey-bee : — "  I  took  a  notion  of  keeping  beei, 
and  commenced  six  weeks  since  by  placing  a  swarm  in  one  of 
Woodbury's  framo-hires.  I  thought  I  had  a  apleDdid  Idhw, 
but  on  closer  examination  I  found  the  brood  were  all  drones! 

"As  I  undei*staud  the  drones  never  coUeot  any  honay,  and 
are  only  useful  for  breeding  and  keeping  the  brood  warm,  1 
am  inclined  to  think  that  my  hive  will  become  extinet  I 
would  feel  very  much  obliged  if  you  would  adviae  mo  hovia 
cure  them. — J.  G." 


PUTTING  TWO  SWARMS  INTO  A  STEWARTON 

HIVE. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  whether  if  I  put  a  swarm  of 
bees  in  Uie  lower  box  of  a  Stewarton  hive  and  u  second  in  the 
box  immediately  above  it,  the  two  could  be  made  to  unite 
and  so  form  an  extra  strong  stock  ?— G.  H.  H. 

§[f  the  two  swarms  issue  within  a  few  days  of  each  other 
are  united  immediately,  we  do  not  think  there  would  be 
much  risk  of  a  quarrel.] 


SWARMING  VEB8U8  STORIFYING. 

In  my  communication  under  the  signature  of  "Aicateub," 
at  page  277,  detailing  my  success  with  the  storif^ing  as  com- 
parad  with  the  swarming  system,  I  promised  to  record  my 
farther  progress. 

Acting  on  my  resolution,  I  procured  from  the  country  a 
couple  of  stocks  of  bees  in  common  straw  skeps  to  people  the 
boxes  of  my  two  new  octagon  covers,  and  after  these  had 
remained  sufficiently  long  to  become  familiarised  with  their 
new  locality,  I  had  them  driven  on  May  9th,  and  their 
combs  transferred  to  the  frames  of  my  new  Stewarton  boxes. 
This  lost  operation  was  accomplished  in  a  most  expert  and 
satis&ctory  manner  in  the  genial  warmth  of  the  greenhouse, 
thanks  to  the  considerate  kindness  of  my  friend,  "  A  Rbn- 
FaswsHiBE  Beb-kxepxk,"  in  again  sending  his  man  to  aid 
me  itt  the  work. 

After  the  two  new  octagon  frame  boxes  had  been  com- 
pleted, we  had  as  mudi  brood  comb  left  over  as  filled  the 
frames  of  a  third  octagon-box,  with  which  I  resolved  to 
nadir  my  old  strong  colony.  On  attempting  to  raise  the  pile 
of  three  boxes  out  of  the  cover,  the  weight  was  so  great 
that  I  firsb  lightened  it  of  the  topmost  breeding-box,  and 
was  taken  by  surprise  to  find  its  every  cell  filled  with  fine 
ioney>  as  it  doubtless  had  been  left  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
"t  weighed  80  lbs.  gross;  deducting  4  lbs  for  the  box  leaves 
'^Ibs.  nett;  this  added  to  the  68  lbs.  formerly  reported  at 
/Age  278,  gives  a  total  honey  harvest  of  94  lbs.  from  the  one 
"ve.    Laat  season,  the  remaining  two  boxes  were  still  so 

oicrMtT  aa  to  quite  in<>tifv  the  preliminary  snoUation  pro^'^^ 


[Your  communication  is  very  remarkable.  Howdidyoa 
come  to  buy  a  hive  of  cdl  drones  ?  It  is  the  oddeat  tranaae- 
tion  in  the  apiarian  lino  that  we  ever  heard  of.  As  to  cmiBg 
a  hive  of  being  drones,  alias  males,  you  might  as  wdl  at- 
tempt to  cure  men  of  being  men,  or  women  of  being  wonrai 
^Editor  of  "  The  AiistrdUuian  "] 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Gebbk  at  the  Brentwood  Show.— Mr.  Postans  of  Brentwood,  Emm 
informs  UK  thAt  the  Qcetie  which  took  Aral  prise  on  the  1^  <wt  betoaMA 
to  Mr.  lo-ttans  of  Shelter,  in  Snffolk.  '— »•- 

Manaobmekt  op  Bhoodt  Hens— Hr:!f8  PiCKnro  thsxb  Eooa  (&.  B,),— 
We  can  pee  noth-ng  wronj^r  in  yoar  manai^ement.  It  hii  not  been  a  jjoodl 
h  itching  year  hecauoe  we,  like  yourwlvea.  haTe  had  clear  nittlnc*.  W«  btd 
on  one  riay  three  out  of  four.  Such  a  thlnir  has  never  bsppeneJ  before. 
All  our  hens  sir  on  the  ground,  but  they  are  all  confined,  and  in  lemiHiut- 
nem.  We  would  kill  any  hen  that  ate  the  eggs  she  mt  apoB.  We  eaa  anir 
unvgeKt  oBf  thing,  and  tbac  is  that  the  hens  should  haTe  datt  at  hand  wfaea 
they  ome  off  to  feed.  It  is  the  bovereign  remedy  agaiBi*t  venafa.  aid 
under  thi;  influence  of  the  irritation  canted  by  these  parasites  hfu  can  not 
only  not  ^it  well,  but  rhey  will  do  all  sorts  of  atraufe  things. 

Eablobus  of  La  Flecub  Cock  (E.  P.  £.).— The  earloles  f«boiiId  be 
quite  white.  It  wnnlii  bo  a  diMtdvantsge  In  exhibiting,  and  in  elose  eonpe* 
tition  would  certainly  turn  the  scale  against  hiro. 

Fooo  von  Tui;.NO  Partbidobs  ( W.  B.  d'Almei4ay^Tvaaf  Partridm 
f.|iouid  he  fed  on  chopped  egg,  bruised  wheats  bread-enimbs  and  card. 
They  niu<(t  always  have  water.  If  the  heu  with  the  ^otragis  pat  nesra 
grace  nr  clover  fielii.  they  wilt  ran  therein,  and  Hod  mnrh  of  their  food; 
but  this  i:<  only  a  help  The  hen  should  no*  be  allowed  to  leaTi*  the  rip,  sad 
it  should  be  secured  from  vurintn  at  night  Cats  are  great  destraven  of 
youn;  r-nridge^.  Macgors  of  any  kind  are  very  Her^lceabke  to  yoaw 
Partridges,  but  pupectilly  the  UrrsB.  or  *•  eggs.*  as  they  an>  n«Dally  cijied, 
orth«'unt.  In  Juno  and  July  they  prefer  theee  to  any  other  fool.  Wehave 
no  recolltction  f>f  your  inquiry  abiut  a  cow  shed. 

We  h:tve  H.;ain  deferreu  the  snAwer  to  the  "  Codhtrt  Paason"  b*eaBtt 
we  are  in  daily  fxpeccatii>n  ol  being  able  to  giro  hi;n  more  hiformatioa  thUL 
he  ohkK. 

Fertii^  Wobxf.bs  {W.  Carr) — Havinff  oboenrod  this  pheoeveMa  to 
onr  OAU  Hpiary,  wc  hare  ito  duubt  whatever  of  its  occaviooal  hat  rerjivt 
occurreiici*. 

BuFP  ANn  Black. spanolkd  Pigboics  {A  ambnr9b€r),—\tmr  Prceen«  m 
evidently  one  of  the  varietita  of  Le  Pigeon  Mailld;  prohablf  Ihn  eilwl 
cilourc'd  variety,  known  here  vuriouriy  us  Porcelain*,  UjadaUis,  VietoiML 
and  hy  other  name*.-  B.  P.  U. 

Hives  (Ferdinand).  -Fw  five  po'«tege  stsmps  yon  ctn  hae»  inm  oar 
office,  fri  e  >>y  pokt,  it  you  send  your  direction,  **  Re»>keepfaig  l^thilbait'* 
It  coiitain**  druwingH  und  a  deacriptiiMi  of  the  Woodbury  hire.  ICsnlst^s 
and  Neighbinir's  hires  are  much  the  same.  The  former,  we  bellere,  eaoBOt 
DOW  be  parohased. 

Safkst  Tike  for  Puitixo  on  a  Sopbr  {A  W<mU'k»  Bm^MMttr.)^lW 
iniudlu  of  H  fine  day  in  tlie  bent  time  to  put  on  a  super  as  well  M  kut  wsto^ 
Inir  the  pio(;eedin|!8  of  bees  and  performing  most  other  operaOoos  on  them. 
When  honey  \*  plentiful,  their  attention  in  so  concentrated  on  Ae  oaa  fprsaC 
ol>ject  o!'  collecting  and  st'iring  it,  that  they  Uae  hot  comparatirelr  little 
nmiceof  the  operator  or  f«pectat<>r.  Towards  <Tening,  when  the  day's  work 
draws  near  iti>  close  and  uioBt  of  the  leragen  haia  ntauaied  hoas^  thaf  ve 
far  more  on  the  lUert,  and  their  sufpicions  are  so  readily  exalted  that,  as  In 
your  own  case,  stiogs  are  frequently  lafllate*  wkh  Ilttla  or  no  apmnat 
provocation. 

SiULwoRMs'  Siui.— A  lady  wirhes  to  know,  how  to  dlanow  of  tte  ^B^ 
and  whether  it  should  he  wound  off  or  left  en  the  ooooona.— CL  W.  F, 
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1  at 


B  reqatrements  of  a 

I  plant  and  contrary  to 
the  common  couree  of 

I  Nature,  but  it  would  be 
nodifficnlttasktoproTe 

1  that  manured  atmo- 
spheres are  within  the 

I  order  of  Nature   her- 

I  shall  not,  how- 

.attempt  to  do  this, 

I  but  I  take  for  erauted 
that    plants     feed    at 

I  night  br  their  learea, 

I  or  absorli  from  the  at- 
iphere  noarishment 
'  nearly,    if  not    quite, 

equal  in  amount  to  that  derired  from  the  soil.  There  is 
not  a  gardener  but  will  agree  that  a  hotbed  of  leaves, 
dung,  or  other  fermenting  materials  is  more  suitable  for 
the  growth  of  plants  than  anj  other  description  of  arti- 
ficiu  atmosphere.  It  was  a  common  practice  to  place 
fermenting  dung  in  Tineries  on  commencing  to  force,  and 
it  was  usual  to  start  ne&rl;  erery  thing  bj  the  aid  of  dung 
hotbeds.  Whether  knowing  or  not  liiiowing  that  the 
steam  of  fermenting  dung  was  highly  conduciTe  to  vege- 
table growth,  our  fathers  in  horticalture  employed  it  as 
largely  as  we  do  little.  It  might  not  be  known  to  them 
that  the  steam  generated  by  the  fermentation  of  the 
dung  parted  with  its  ammonia,  sad  fed  the  plants  by  the 
foliage  ;  and  I  beliere  that  they  were  perfectly  ignorant 
of  the  value  of  the  vaponr  of  hot  dung  as  a  manuiial 
agent,  and  ooly  valued  it  as  maintaining  a  moist  and  more 
nnifonn  heat  than  flues.  At  the  present  day  the  whole 
system  of  heating  has  undergone  so  great  a  change  by 
the  introduction  of  hot  water  in  iron  pipes,  that  dung 
hotbeds  are  but  little  used  in  compariflon  to  what  Uiey 
were.  In  the  good  old  times  syringes  wore  but  little 
employed,  they  came  in  with  the  present  system  of  heat- 
ing, and  were  necessary  to  counteract  the  evils  of  a  dry 
heat ;  and  supplying  moisture  by  sprinkling  the  floors 
and  syringing  the  foliage  was  no  doubt  prompted  by  the 
Jiuowledgo  that  amoiat  heat  was  necessary.  Accordingly, 
these  proceedings  were  intended  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
steam  of  fermenting  materials.  Thase  means,  however, 
ware  not  sulTicient,  and  tanks  and  guttered  pipes  were 
soon  invented  to  more  regularly  maint^i"  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, and  with  the  same  object  flue-eovers  were  made 
hollow  to  hold  water ;  yet,  after  all,  an  equivalent  for  the 
moist  atmoBphere  of  hot  dung  was  not  secured.  It  was 
not  simply  moisture  that  it  was  neceaiary  to  supply,  but 
the  ammonia  of  the  dung  as  well :  hence  we  fina  soot 
water  used  by  Mr.  Fish,  and  of  late  guano  water  by  Mr. 
Thomson,  of  Areherfield.  It  must  be  evident  that  soot 
and  guano  possess  little  erapotatiTe  except  ammoiua> 

Ho.  ua—Toi.  Tm,  Kiw  Bnn« 


and  tliis  is  precisely  what  the  atmosphere  of  a  house 
heated  by  fermenting  m^teriab  contained  along  with 
watery  vapour. 

I  need  not  search  for  furtiier  evidence  in  support  of 
ammonia,  as  vapour,  being  a  manurial  agent  absorbed  In- 
the  leaves.  Its  utilitv  as  an  invigorator  of  growth  and 
insect-destroyer  is  undonbted.  If  there  ia  an  insect  that 
may  bo  attnbnted  to  a  deficiency  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  it  is  red  spider  ;  its  presence  is  ever  a  sign 
of  a  vitiated  parched  atmosphere,  not  necessarily  dty 
but  lacking  the  vapour  of  water  fresh  from  the  clouds, 
which  is  oqnallj  destructive  to  this  peat  with  soot  water. 
Ammonialew  msects  can  well  endure,  and,  uulike  other 
remedies,  it  contributes  to  the  health  of  the  subject.  It 
might  be  argued  that  red  spider  does  not  attack  vigorous 
plants  in  tJie  same  atmos^ere.  I  am  not  quite  certain 
that  plants  do  not  throw  on  through  the  leaves  anyex<WM 
of  nutrition  absorbed  by  their  roots,  and  this  may  be  re- 
tained within  the  house  through  early  closing,  and  ab* 
sorbed  by  the  leares  again  at  night,  and  plants  would 
thus  be  fed,  as  they  naturally  are,  by  the  dew  at  night. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  be  doubted  that  fresh  rain  water 
is  more  conducive  to  growth  than  that  a  month  old  from 
a  tank,  or  if  it  be  questioned  it  would  be  well  to  acconnt 
for  artificial  waterings  never  being  so  beneficial  as  natural 
ones.  If  it  were  possible  to  have  houses  so  conetructed 
that  they  could  be  opened  to  admit  of  the  rain  falling  on 
the  plants  or  fruit  trees,  I  am  firmly  persuaded  it  would 
do  more  good  than  many  artificial  applications. 

Setting  aside  man^  considerations,  wq  find  that  some 
manures  are  richer  m  ammonia  than  others — soot  con- 
tains a  considerable  amount,  and  more  espeeially  Peru- 
vian guano  and  iheep's-dung.  These  are  the  most  power- 
ful, and  scarcely  less  so  are  the  draininf^s  of  a  dunghill 
when  they  consist  of  tlie  washings  of  horse-droppings. 
My  eiperienoe  is  limited  to  the  liquid  manures  mode 
from  these  substanoea.  They  are  made  in  a  tub  or  barrel 
holding  twenty  three-gallon-watering-potsfull  of  water, 
or  60  g^ons ;  a  peck  of  fresh  sheep's-dung,  the  same  of 
soot,  half  a  bushel  of  horse-droppings  (fresh),  and  IS  oes. 
of  guano  arc  put  in  each  respectively,  and  sofl^  water 
poured  on  them,  and  well  stirred  up.  In  this  state  the 
liquid  is  poured  into  the  evaporating-troughs,  and  used 
for  sprinkling  the  floors,  &,c.,  of  the  houses,  but  is  not 
applied  to  any  highly-heated  surface,  suchaa  a  flue  or  hot- 
water  pipe  from  which  it  would  he  quickly  evaporated. 
For  syringing  the  clear  liquid  only  is  emplojed,  aad 
always  at  tlie  time  of  shutting  up  the  house  or  a  little 
afterwards.  In  whatever  form  it  is  applied,  whether  in 
evaporating-pans,  sprinkled  on  the  &oon,  or  ayringed  on 
the  plants,  the  atmosphere  is  sensibly  impregnated  witk 
ammonia,  and  the  odour  is  not  unpleasant,  except  in  tiie 
ease  of  soot  water,  the  vapour  from  which  retains  the 
■ooty  smell.  The  draiuings  of  the  dunghill  diluted  with 
an  equal  volume  of  water,  used  in  evaporating-pans 
and  for  sprinkling  the  floors,  ^c,  are  the  most  ob< 
jectioDsble  on  account  of  the  smell,  though  those  not 
actually  aware  of  this  liquid  being  used  would  not  feel 
annoyed.  For  syringing  with,  it  is  diluted  with  six  times 
No.  l74^Tilb  XXIOU  Ou>  BnOM. 
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iU  volume  of  vKter,  and  always  in  the  afternoon  when  tUe 
mn  has  lost  mach  of  its  power.  I  mtut  remark  that  the 
drainingB  used  for  this  purpose  contain  no  urinary  inatt«i 
except  that  derived  from  the  solid  manure. 

AJl  these  liqnids  are  used  of  the  same  temperatora  as 
that  of  the  house,  the  liqnid  being  heated  and  strained 
throngh  a  nmtlin  or  tiffany  ba^,  so  that  dirt  may  not  get 
into  the  syringe.  Some  discrimination  is  necessaiy  in  using 
the  manure  water  for  syrint^g  purposes.  When  the  leaTes 
of  Tines  are  yonnfr.  and  consquently  tender,  it  should  be 
diluted  one-third  more,  and  the  same  for  Melons,  Cucumbere, 
and  all  plants  of  which  the  leaves  are  young  and  soon 
■oorohed.  After  they  attain  their  foil  size  it  may  be  given 
at  the  strength  named,  but  always  with  the  deoUning  sun. 
The  dear  liquid  only  is  used  for  syringing  with. 

I  have  used  all  the  liqnids  named  at  roar  times  the  strengtli 
stated  above  for  filling  evaporating-troughs,  but  only  for 
deatroying  insects;  for  I  find  that  the  ammonlacal  vapour 
when  very  strong  is  apt  to  scorch  the  leaves,  particularly 
when  the  air  becomes  surcharged  with  it  and  the  tun  is 
powerful.  I  may  also  state  that  when  the  evaporating- 
troughs  are  filled  to  overflowing,  and  the  liquid  drips  on  tht' 
hot  pipes  or  flues,  the  air  is  so  quickly  filled  with  the  vapour 
that  the  leaves  of  Vines  and  similar  plants,  especially  when 
yonng,  are  scorched.  When,  however,  the  leaves  have 
arrived  at  that  stage  at  wbidi  red  spider  usnally  attacks 
them  there  is  no  danger  in  using  the  liqnid  at  four  times 
the  strength,  and  as  cbargiug  the  atmosphere  with  ammo- 
nlacal vapour  is  necessary  to  destroy  mealy  bug  and  red 
qiider,  that  strength  becomes  a  matter  of  necessity,  othar- 
wiae  only  weak  doses  are  needed  as  invlgorators,  whilst 
syringing  the  foliage  renders  it  very  distasteful  to  insects. 

Ammoniacal  vapour,  though  desirable,  should  be  used 
with  care.  Smooth  or  pla[n-teaved  plants,  as  Tines,  Figs, 
Peaches,  Ptums,  Cherries,  Pines,  Qardeuias,  Oranges,  and 
bU  those  usually  attacked  by  red  spider,  will  endnre  vapour 
of  double  the  strength  I  have  stated,  and  may  safely  be 
syringed  with  the  liquid  after  the  leaves  attain  their  fhll 
■hse ;  woolly  and  soft-teitured  leaves,  as  those  of  Gloxinias, 
Azaleas  (though  not  soft  but  hairy),  Qesneras,  and  Pelar- 
goniums, had  better  not  be  syringed,  and  shonld  never  be 
exposed  to  a  highly  ammoniacal  atmosphere. 

Finally,  I  would  state  my  conviction  of  the  little  reliance 
to  be  placed  on  ammonia  alone,  thinking  it  best  applied 
along  with  phosphates.  I  find  the  different  salts  of  ammonia, 
vary  so  much  in  strength  as  to  male  their  use  unsafe- 
best  that  I  have  used  was  a  solution  of  ammonia  made  by 
dissolving  1  lb.  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  a  gallon  of  water. 
keeping  the  solution  in  a  close-stoppered  bottle,  and  putting 
a  little  in  the  evaporating- pans  at  the  time  of  shutting  up 
the  house.  A  pint  was  allowed  for  a  bouse  30  by  IB  feet. 
5  feet  high  at  the  sides,  and  18  feet  from  the  centre  to  the 
^>ex.  I  must  admit  that  this  sensibly  invigorated  the 
foliage  of  the  plants,  it  being  larger,  and  the  roots  of  Orchids 
were  more  plentifully  emitted,  but  there  was  not  that 
increased  greeuness  in  the  leaves  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  an  atmosphere  manured  with  guano  or  sheep's  dung  in 
solution.  In  tact,  the  foliage  was  not  of  so  good  a  colour 
as  without  the  ammoniacal  vapour.  We  gave  it  up  and  con- 
verted the  carbonate  into  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  by  drop- 
ping sulphuric  acid  into  the  eolution  till  all  bubbling  ceased. 
For  stimulating  the  growth  of  plants,  snlphate  of  ammonia 
at  Uie  rate  of  1  oz.  to  eight  gallons  of  water,  is,  perhaps, 
unequalled,  it  being  applied  the  same  as  other  liquid  manures 
to  plants  in  a  growing  state- 
After  giving  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  ask  for  infor- 
mation. Has  the  presence  of  ammonia  been  detected  in  at- 
mospheric air  by  analysis  ?  Liebig  says  nay,  and  yet  he  notes 
its  presence  in  rain  water  and  snow.  There  ia  every  reason 
to  believe  Chat  it  does  eiist  in  the  atmosphere,  and  descends 
with  the  dew  and  the  rain ;  •  but  if  it  be  traceable  in  water, 

•Th«l  (•llhig  Hi  RolhaniiUil.lD  Rerlforcl«lilrt,  Iwtnly  milai  fron  LoB- 
'npuUZ  Jul  on  In  — 


dew,  and  exciting  plants  into  growth  d»y*  even  b 
rain  falls,  and  if  it  come  a  shower  wlthoat  wettiiig'  tlie  awtt 
beyond  the  surface,  what  an  alteration  It  makaaln  tha  Am 
of  nature.  The  drooping  leaves  revive,  the  bnda  baHtthiir 
scales,  flower-buds  swell  and  await  the  fbrat  gleam  ef  nig- 
sbine  to  unfold  their  beauties.  Then  rain  water  bmn  an 
open  tank  some  days  after  &Uing,  is  less  invigorst^  tiuB 
£^h,  winter  rain  water  less  marked  in  it«  effects  on  vege- 
tation than  that  which  taUa  in  spring  and  summer.  Bnov 
water  is  the  softest  of  water,   it  containa  ammonia.  — B. 
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TAEIATIOS  OP  COLOUR  Df  HY15BANGBA 

FLOWEES. 
I  KAVB  read  with  much  interest  Mr.  Eobeon's  artiela  on 
the  Hydrangea,  but  I  am  aorry  it  does  not  g«  fnrtha  to- 
wards solving  the  mystery  as  to  the  canse  of  the  flowen 
being  occasionally  blue;  and  I  hope  the  diseusaionhahii 
invited  may  give  us  a  little  more  light  on  the  sulyeoti  bntl 
am  not  very  sanguine  on  that  point,  aa  I  think  that  if  Um 
flowers  could  be  produced  at  will  some  of  our  great  Covoit 
Garden  florists  would  have  made  a  dtspl^  of  snch  befoie  this. 
The  blue-flowered  Hydrangea  has  been  a  great  myaltiy  to 
—  from  a  boy.     I  have  aeen  a  plant  prodnoe  bine  flowan 
I  year  and  pink  the  aeit,  or,  perhaps,  a  year  pr  two  pint 
then  blue,  and  so  on ;  but  I  never  saw  a  very  young  plsat 
with  bine  Sowers.    What  seems  more  cnrions  than  aO  was 
lai^e  plant  I  knew  that  used  to  prodnoe  bine  flowers  on 
side  and  pink  on  the  other — the  most  shaded  aide  pro- 
duced the  blue  flowers.    Has  Mr.  Bobson  arar  aeen  or  heaid 
ich  an  occurrence  before  t 

is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  aee  the  Hydrangaa  with  bine 
Qowera  in  the  neighbourhood  of  wbiob  I  am  writing— 
namely,  on  the  borders  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in  Gloooeater- 
ahire,  where  I  have  seen  some  plants  with  ^nk,  others 
perhaps  in  the  same  bed  or  border,  with  bine  flowcaa,  and  to 
all  appearance  in  preueely  the  same  sort  of  aoil,  wludi  was 
a,  heavy  loam,  resting  on  a  sort  of  red  sanditone,  when  tha 
Foxglove  wss  quite  at  home;  and  so  far  agreeing  with  what 
Mr.  Kobaon  says  of  the  Bhododandron. 

The  Eydransea  used  to  be  cultivated  mnoh  more  in  that 
part  of  England  than  in  the  others  to  whioh  I  have  baen  sine* 
leaving  therc—I  mean  aa  on  outdoor  plant.  lb.  Bohacn 
asys  it  is  quite  hardy,  but  I  am  not  quite  anre  of  this ;  fbt  I 
have  aeen  it  killed  in  several  places  in  the  winter,  but  in 
iome  only  killed  down  to  the  ground,  yet  randsad  nselssa 
HB  a  flowering  plant.  Here,  and  at  a  plaoe  in  Kent  (near 
A-shford),  I  have  found  they  will  not  stand  the  wint^-at 
least  not  their  shoots. — J.  Bstih,  H>ydon  Hoasi,  £oysfam. 

[Some  years  since  the  late  Mr.  Beaton  wrote  to  na  upon 
this  sul{ject,  as  follows: — 

"  There  ia  one  disadvantage  in  Augnst-mada  cnttinBi  of 
the  Hydrangea,  which  is,  that  the  flowata  of  them  come  bU 
of  one  colour,  and  that  the  same  as  that  of  the  parent  plant, 
nhether  it  be  bine  or  pink;  but  thou  made  in  Febraaiy 
nay  be  made  to  flower  bine  or  pink  at  wHL  If  the  mother 
plant  produced  blue  flowers  in  the  former  aeaaona,  and  yon 
force  it  in  February,  cut  off  your  cnltings  as  aoon  as  tbey 
make  three  joints,  and  when  they  are  rooted  pbwe  them  in 
n  rich,  light  compost,  say  one-balF  leaf-mould  or  to;  rotten 
dung,  and  the  rest  of  any  good  garden  sin],  tluty  nerer  Siil 
to  produce  pink  flowers)  whereas,  if  taken  ftom  a  pink-  < 
flowering  parent,  and  after  rooting  growing  tiiem  in  ataiag 
yellow  loam,  with  about  a  sixth  part  of  iron  fllinn  HbM 
with  it  instead  of  sand,  nine  out  of  ten  at  Uiein  wOfsodBaa 
blue  flowers.  I  have  proved  this  over  and  otw  agUB,  and 
have  seen  it  in  other  handa,  but  I  never  could  g«t  an  Anput 
cutting  to  differ  in  colour  from  that  of  tha  punt  jmat. 
The  reason  seems  to  be  that  the  juicea  of  tbe  pamt  plant 
liave  already,  by  a  season's  growth,  formed  the  inhstanna. 
or  the  organised  matter,  as  physiologkts  eall  iw  cmt  ef 
'hich  flowers  are  produced,  so  that  noafur-traatHMnt  la  abU 
to  counteract  the  efl'ect ;  whereas  if  otttting*  an  aapanted 
from  a  plant  at  so  early  an  age  as  when  they  onlj  atbdn  a 
few  inrhpo  in  length,  and  sis  then  madato  grow  ia  tain  nut 
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and  loam  oiherwiae  impreg^nated  with  iron»  whioh  is  well 
known  to  &YOiir  the  production  of  blue  flowers  in  the 
H^drang^a,  tiie  orsanised  matter  referred  to  is  formed  from 
jmoes  impreg^ted  with  iron  oxide,  and  so  prodacee  bine 
flowers.  The  intensity  of  the  blue  is,  I  believe,  according 
to  the  perfect  oxidation  of  the  iron.  Chalk  water  never 
fails  to  counteract  ttiis  effect  of  the  oxide  on  the  flower,  as 
we  have  often  proved  here,  so  that,  to  give  the  fairest 
chance  to  the  experiment  of  getting  blue  Hydrangeas,  I 
would  recommend  the  cuttings  to  be  taken  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  possible,  to  strike  or  root  them  in  red  sand,  to  grow 
them  in  nothing  but  red  loam  and  iron  filings,  according 
to  the  above  proportions,  and  never  to  water  them  but  wiui 
rain-water:  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  rusty  water  firom 
hot-water  pipes  would  not  add  to  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment; at  any  rate  this  rusty  water  is  not  iigurious  to  toese 
Hydrangeas.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  natural  soil 
will  prepuce  blue  Hydrangeas,  and  in  such  places  it  is 
difficult  to  meet  with  pink  ones;  and,  what  is  singular 
enough,  the  Rhododendrons  wiU  flourish  in  such  soil,  although 
apparently  devoid  of  all  traces  of  vegetable  matter.  There 
is  also  a  kind  of  peat  earth  which  invariably  turns  the  pink 
to  a  blue  Hydrangea,  but  all  the  peat  that  we  have  access 
to  here  (Suffolk),  does  just  the  contrary.  To  have  pink 
Hydrangeas  next  summer,  let  us,  therefore,  make  our  cut- 
tings in  Aug^t  from  pink  parents."] 


SIEBEB,  THE  PLANT  COLLECTOE. 

Francis  William  Sibbbb  was  a  native  of  Prague,  in 
Bohemia,  and  from  this  inland  capital  he  succeeded  in 
extending  his  botanical  travels,  and  those  of  his  assistants, 
over  several  distant  portions  of  the  globe,  and  I  think  that 
the  number  of  specimens  of  plants  collected  thus  may 
well  be  put  down  at  one  million.  As  is  the  case  with 
Beethoven,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  King  Frederic 
William  II.  of  Prussia,  Sieber  was  a  son  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  of  Austria,  and  he  certainly  bore  a  resemblance  to 
some  of  the  fairer  members  of  the  Hapsburff  fiEunily.  His 
firaime  was  well  formed,  and  this,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  mind, 
fitted  him  for  the  task  he  had  traced  out  for  himself. 

It  was  about  the  year  1812  that  Hoppe,  of  Batisbon, 
began  to  publish  his  "Dried  Plants  of  Germany;"  Sturm's 
"Flora,"  also  composed  of  small,  neatly-coloufed  engrav- 
ings, excited  the  attention  of  the  studious  amongst  us. 
Sieber,  whose  relations  were  in  easy  circumstances,  had 
received  a  good  school  education,  and  studied  botany  under 
Willibald  Schmidt,  the  author  of  the  "  Flora  BohemisB,"  in 
folio.  After  some  preliminary  excursions  in  the  Bohemian 
Sudetsh,  he  started  for  the  Austrian,  Carinthian,  and  Sty- 
rian  Alps,  Saussure  and  Hacquet  being  his  patterns  then. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  Sieber,  when  he  related  how 
he  first  found  and  coUected  the  Wulfenia  carinthiaca,  those 
rare  Saxifragas,  and  Gentianas,  only  to  be  found  in  certain 
remote  localities  of  Carinthia  and  Camiola;  already  my 
departed  friend  collected,  al  in  grosso,  one  and  two  hundred 
specimens,  if  he  could  get  them.  Sieber  trafficked  from  the 
first,  like  Hoppe,  in  pkints,  but  not  then  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  when  he  pubUshed  his  "  Flora  Exsiocata  Novte  Hol- 
landiffi,*'  &c. 

Sieber's  next  trip  was  to  Italy,  then  under  Napoleon's 
rule,  and  difficult  of  access,  especially  for  an  Austrian 
subject.  The  "  Flora  Italica,"  was  the  first  considerable 
issue  of  dried  plants,  and  the  printed  tickets  to  those  spe- 
cimens were  a  curiosity  in  themselves.  "  Lda  bulbocodium, 
in  rupe  Tarp^a,  Boma;"  "  Anthyllis  barba-Jovis,  in  nubibus 
Insulffi  OapresB;"  "  Lamium  ffarganicum,  in  monte  Gargano, 
Apulise,"  &c.  These  issues  widely  diffused  the  love  of  botany, 
and  in  Bohemia  produced  a  ricli  crop  of  distinguished  bo- 
tanists. Of  his  stay  in  Naples  a  curious  incident  may  be  re- 
lated. Being  in  the  island  of  Capri,  he  ventured  himself  on 
parts  of  the  rocks  where  no  one  had  ever  been  before.  This, 
and  perhaps  the  papers  he  had  about  him  for  placing  his 
plants  in,  attracted  the  notice  and  suspicion  of  those  on  board 
some  English  cruiser  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  they  fired 
several  cannon  shots  at  our  botanical  collector,  which,  how- 
ever, fortunately  did  not  reach  him. 

Betuming  to  Prague  from  such  excursions,  a  couple  of 
yean  were  occi^iied  in  arranging,  naming,  publishing,  and  ] 


disposing  of  these  plants.  His  subscribers  became  in  sno- 
cession  numerous  and  important,  amongst  them  the  late 
King  of  Saxony,  for  whom  Sieber  collected  choice  speci- 
mens {Praeht  exempUxre)  in  all  his  travels.  This  splendid 
collection  was  probably  burnt  during  the  outbreak  in  Dres- 
den, in  1849.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  our  friend 
would  not  have  sufficed  for  the  large  amount  of  work  con- 
nected with  his  enteiprise,  and  he  had  about  him  some 
young  gardeners  to  help  him,  and  thus  the  idea  arose,  suc- 
cessively much  expanded,  to  send  some  of  these  youngsters 
on  similar  botanical  errands.  I  believe  it  was  young  Katschy 
whom  he  first  sent  to  Martinique  for  that  purpose.  Ima- 
gine a  young  Bohemian  journeyman  gardener  going  to  the 
mrests  and  mountains  of  a  West  India  island  I  StiU  those 
lads  all  turned  out  well,  especially  Boyer,  who  afterwards 
became  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Botanical  Garden  in  the 
Isle  of  France.  Still  Sieber  used  a  means  to  fetcilitate,  nay 
to  make  possible,  such  botanical  expeditions.  There  was  a 
book  prepared  in  small  folio,  and  on  the  leaves  were  fixed 
original  or  cultivated  specimens  of  such  plants  as  were 
known  or  supposed  to  grow  in  Martinique.  I  was  present 
when  Katschy  returned,  and  certainly  there  never  had 
arrived  in  Europe  such  a  vast  collection  of  tropical  plants 
for  publication  and  sale.  Sieber  generally  divided  his 
"Herbaria  Sicca"  into  centuries,  which  were  sold  for  from 
forty  to  sixty  or  eighty  fiorins  (10  to  £1)  each. 

Ajb  Schultes  and  Hacquet  had  directed  my  late  friend 
to  the  alpine  world,  it  was  Toumefort  who  gave  him 
his  easterly  directioh.  Sieber  visited  first  the  island  of 
Crete,  made  a  long  stay  at  Canea,  ascended  the  Ida,  and 
as  he  was  a  man  of  manifold  acquirements,  surveyed  the 
Labyrinth.  This  Cretan,  as  well  as  his  subsequent  Egyp- 
tian and  Jerusalem  voyages,  appeared  in  print,  and  these 
volumes  are  even  cited  now.  In  Egypt  Sieber  went  up  to 
the  first  cataract,  and  many  were  the  rare  and  new  plants 
published  in  the  "  Flora  iEgyptiaca,"  as  well  as  the  "  Hiero- 
solymitana."  Such  travels  connected  with  the  collection  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  plants  were  expensive  then,  but  I  think 
that  the  Emperor  Francis  had  settled  an  allowance  on  him 
or  his  mother. 

A  few  years  passed  again  a?ray  in  the  arranging  and  pub- 
lishing of  these  three  herbaria.  Besides,  Sieber  was  in  com^ 
munication  with  most  of  the  leading  botanists  of  Europe — 
Tenore,  in  Naples,  De  Candolle,  &c. ;  but  he  could  never 
have  succeeded  in  such  a  wide  task,  if  he  had  viewed  botany 
on^  in  its  drv  and  matter-of-£Etct  features.  Sieber  read 
and  knew  the  fine  philosophical  works  which  Kant,  Sprengel, 
Willdenow,  and  others  had  published,  and  many  were  the 
pleasant  and  exciting  conversations  which  I  had  with  him  in 
those  rooms  of  his  in  the  corridor  of  the  old  Convent  of  St. 
Jacob,  in  the  Kleinseite  of  Prague.  Then  he  would  dress  in 
some  of  the  costumes  of  chamois  hunters,  or  of  Turks  and 
Arabs,  which  he  had  brought  with  him. 

About  this  time,  1817,  Boyer  went  to  Madagascar,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  he  acquired  even  a  public  character  with 
King  Badama.  The  plants  sent  thence  to  the  Museum  ef 
Vienna^  the  King  of  Siaony,  &c,  were  surprising. 

But  now  came  the  time  when  my  late  mend  planned  and 
executed  his  last  and  greatest  botanical  expedition — ^vis., 
that  to  the  Australian  continent.  At  that  tune  specimens 
of  wOd  Austrfdian  plants  were  rare  even  in  England,  be- 
cause Banks,  Solander,  Brown,  and  Cunningham  (?)  had 
not  ooUected  specimens  for  publication  and  sale;  there- 
fore Sieber  went  to  the  Antipodes.  His  head  quarters  were 
Sydney,  the  environs  of  wMch,  and  Botany  Bay,  are  rich 
in  plants.  But  his  enterprising  spirit  pushed  him  much 
further,  and  he  was  the  first  who  explored  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains,  and  the  plains  beyond  them,  shortly  before  discovered 
by  Wentworth,  Lawson,  and  Blaxland.  These  collections 
he  made  on  horseback,  not  riding  himself,  because  he  was 
a  wonderful  walker,  but  the  harvest  of  plants  was  so 
flreat,  that  they  had  to  be  stowed  on  the  back  of  a  horse. 
These  thousanos  on  thousands  of  specimens  could  not  have 
been  preserved  in  the  ordinary  way ;  but  Sieber  had  invented 
an  especial  method  to  arrange  and  dry  specimens  for  the 
herbfltfinm.    . 

To  account  for  his  subsequent  melancholy  death,  it  is  to 
be  stated  that  he  was  during  his  travels  in  communication 
inth  the  Emperor  of  Austria ;  and  when  a  letter  arrived  from 
after  a  stay  of  several  months  in  New  South  Wales, 
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it  took  RgMiri  a  coDHiderftble  time  to  HiTUig«'  and  pnbhsh 
tbs'  mvend  centorJeB-  of  tbe  "  Flora  Eniccat«'  Horm  Hol- 
liBfin,"  ia  hi!  house  at  PMgii«.  He  was  altog^her  an  er^ 
oaeditigljf  active  and  ancceaBful  collector,  becaaie  eren  the 
iMmber  of  bird  and  other  slclaB  he  bronght  with  him  waa 
MUrprialaEr.  Hia  correspondence  vlth  the  flnt  botanist!  of 
Btrope  increiMd  etery  day,  and  a  genns  of  plasta  (Siebera), 
■xHl'nnnieroua-BpeoieB'nere  called  after  him. 

Slabor  was  in  the- habit  of  often  writing  to  Viemut,  and 
wlWB  BQch  letter!  arriTeil,  the  Emperor  wonld  bkj,  "Oh,  let 
JAhn  (Archdake  John)  read  them  to  me  at  table."  It  maj 
iMthftt  our  friendTnigbtbefore,  andona  critical  oecaBion,  in 
ISSO,  have  alluded  to  political  event*.  So  mneh  ia  certain, 
tbat  on  hia^etnm  from  Sydney,  he  stated  to  tha  captain  of  . 
thwship,  that  there  were  agents  of  Prince  Mettemieh  abroad  [ 
who  had  orders  to  murder  him.  Sieber.  like  all  men  who  i 
hate  accomplished  aught  eitmordinary,  was  a  highly  ohI- 
iTAted  person,  and  tit  a  later  period,  about  1997,  be  was 
.Afnpled  in  a  dram»tio  work,  "  Plato  in  Sicily."  However, 
bU  bis  MSS.  on  various  sabjecta  have  diBappeared.  His 
mind  was  now  oceapied  with  subjects  eztraneous  to  his 
original  pUTsniti,  and  thus  it  cannot  be  surptiainfr  to  flod 
On;  in  IBSO,  in  Paris;  engaged  in  the  political  affairs  of  the 
French  Kovolution.  His  collections  had  been  transferred  to 
Tieuna,  andoa  Professor  LichteBRtcin(the  African  traveller) 
was  in  the  Austrian  capital,  portione  qf  it  were  transrencd 
to  the  Berlin  Mnseum,  'I'hen,  that  life-full  and  bright  ■ 
career  wb^ch  had  begun  amongst  the  choicest  plants  and 
flowers  of  thip  Styrian  und  Carinthian  Alps,  and  bad  pursued 
its  course  in  Bonthern  Italy,  in  Crete,  Eftypt,  and  New 
Holland,  drewto  a  sad  and  melancholy  end.  IffliGther  Sieber 
became  really  insane  or  not  I  cannot  eay.  but  my  poor  friend 
died  (be  it  said  to  the  eternal  shame  of  the  Pragne  antho- 
lities),  in  the  Innatic  department  of  the  hospital  of  that 

Ottj-; 

Hfa  works  and  plftDB,  however,  survive  him  to  a  certain 
clegree,  because  some  of  his  pupils  travelled  and  oolleeted  in 
Kordofan,  and  other  most  remote  pliicca.  His  method  of 
preserving,  and  well  preserving,  thousands  of  specimens  of 
dfibd  plants,  is  worthy  of  being  gonenUly  linown.— L. 


BBPOBT  ON  THE  BEDDING  PELARGONroMS 
GHOWN  AT  CHISWICK,   1864. 

Sv  TnoxiB  Udobi,  F.L.B  ,  SEcatTAKi  to  ihi  Floeil  ConiTm^ 

(ConeUidad  from  ^page  470.) 

3EEIE3  v.— SILVER   VAItlESATED  VABIETIES. 


(a)  Marrjint  'y^hiit. 

Arpu  •  •  •  (G.  Smitli).— Moderately  vigorous  haWt ;  lea»es 
with  whitish  edge  and  indistinct  pink  zone;  flowers  very 
bright  light  scariet,  well  formed,  and  in  good  trnsses-. 

Burainj  fiioh  (OaUy).— Dwarf  babiti  leaves  with  whitish 
edge  and  pink  Eone;  flowers  light  scarlet. 

Cmniiat  of  Wunrifk  ■  •  •  (Kinghom).— Vigorous  free  habit ; 
leaves  whitish  at  the  edge  and  with  a  dork  red  xone ;  flowers 
abundant,  scarlet. 


MmlrtineMwiu  •■•(£.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  Scott).— Dwarf 
habit;  leaves  with  a  whitish  margin  andafaint  pink  zone; 

Julia**  (Tiu-ner). — Vigorous  habitj  leaves  with  very 
slight  pink  Ktme  and  whitish  margin ;  flowers  scarlet,  in 
good  trusses. 

Litth  Seauly  (E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son).— Dwarf  habit; 
loaves  ver7  wliite  at  the  odge,  with  a  deep  red  aonc ;  flowt-Ts 
scarlet. 

Pidiimdmi***  (Turner).— Dwarfish  habit;  leaves  flat. 
-<th  whitiBh  edge  and  well-moi'ked  piuk  zone ;  flowers  light 
riot 


tiafail-;  leaves  cupped,  wMtiabat  Uie-e^«t  and  b«Tiiifm 
doll  zone-;  Sowen  rather- nimx^petkled,  in  flu*  boMlt 
plJe  cerise  pinV.     Alaa  grown  as  Viotoria. 

SUver  Ghem,"*  (Seott,  &  G;  H«ndamoB). — Conpaetdw^ 
habit;  leaves  with  a  broad'whitich  odge^  flat,  withiiriigik 
tlons  of  being  zonnte ;  fleweia  brigitt*  roajr  cetiae,  laiga  uA 
well  formed,  darker  than  thoae-  of  y«inu,  whisti  it  mj 
jlosely  reaemblea :  th»  (iJiaige,  bowewr,  is  batter. 

I%e  CbuntiM  (E.  G.  Hwc^enon  &  Son). — Tigoton  taA 
coarse  in-  habit;  leaves  with  whitlah  odgs-and  duk  mmt; 
flowers  searlet. 

2  LIATCB   lUBatKATB,    NOT  ZOVATX. 
(a)  Jlfar^iu  mkilt. 

AUrta***  (Soott,  Turner). — Moderately  vigoroas  haUt-; 
leaves  with  a  broad  whitish  edge ;  flowers,  deep  acailet  Qf 
free  healthy  growth. 

Bijon'"  (Low  &,  Ck>.,  Tamer). — Hodarately  vigurMU; 
leaves  flat,  with  a  whitish  edge ;  flowen  of  gXMd.brm,  aear- 
let.  Considered  batter  than  Jane,  but  of  a  moie  oamfA 
growing  habit. 

Jana***  (Turner).— Moderatdj  vigoroua  habit;  Imvm 
whitish  at  the  margin,  rather  oupped;  flowera  scadst.  Qf 
good  free  babit.  covering  the  ground  well. 

Itaiu/Uit  Varitgaitd.  (Scott).— Of  free  apreadiBg  haUt; 
leaves  lobed,  with  a  brood  whitish  edge ;  flowers  snuill,  pink. 

^fountain  of  Light  (Fraser). — Dwarfhabit;  leaves  whitilh 
at  the  edge ;  flowers  scarlet 

Mountain  of  Snov:  (Fraser). — Dwarf;  leaves  vrith  whitish 
edges ;  flowers  loose,  scarlet. 

arri.Lfanez  (Taylor).— Dwaifish  hatnt;  leavea  white-edged; 
flowers  scarlet.  The  whitest-marked  i»  the  oollaotioa,  bat 
considered  to  be  praoticall;  superseded  bj'Bjjoii  and  Jans. 

QiMEn  of  Qussaa***  (Bull). — Hbderately  dwarf;  leavn 
whitish  at  the  edge;  flower*  soarlet.  Juizta  grower, anil 
dwarfer  in  habit  than  Jane. 

YariesaieA  Oiuly  (Scott). — Very  dwarf  and  CMspaot,' 
leaves  very  small,  with  a  narrow  whitish  edge.  Ds^olill 
some  situations. 

(b)  Margiia  crtaim^ola^'nd. 

Aimit**  (KinghomJ. — Vigorous  habit;  learn  largo,  with 
a  broad  creamy  edge;  flowers  scarlet,  of  a  free  and  rather 
coarse  habit. 

Flmoer  of  Sfring"*  (Turner).— Mbderately  vigoioni 
compact  habit';  leaves  broadly  od^d  with  cream  coloar; 
flowers  large,  of  good  form,  deep  corise-acarlet. 

H«nder»i»ui  (E.  G.  Henderson  4  Son). —Of  rather  «ane 
habit ;  leaves  creamy  at  tbe  edge ;  flowers  scarlet; 

Koh-i-itaor  (Scott). —DwarSsh  habit;  leaves  with  erem; 


leaves  bipinnatifld.  with  creamy  edges.     An  (d 

maid  of  Orleani  (Scott)  .—Dwsif  habit';  loBvea  with  cnan- 
coloured  edges;  flowers  pale  cerisB-scarlet. 

Meteor"*  (Diion). — Moderately  vigorous  habit;  leavH 
with  a  broad  creamy-white  edge ;  flowers  de«p  scarlet 

Silver  Quasn  ■  *  *  (T^lor). — Vigorons  habit ;  leovea  laiM, 
round,  scarcely  lobed.  flat,  with  a  well-deflned  broaiufc 
creamy  edge  ;  flowers  abundant,  loose,  roae-pink. 

The  Bowpitt  (E.  Q.  Henderson  &  Son). — Moderately  vim- 
ous  habit;  leaves  creamy  at  the  edge,  oopped;  flowemonn 

Variegated  Priiue  of  Orange  (Fraier). — Dwarf  oompMt 
habit;  leaves  small,  lobed,  scented,  narrowly  edged  wfik 
crenin  colour. 

Keniu  (B.  O.  Henderson  li  Son). — Dwarf  oompaot  laUt; 
leaves  with  a  broad  creamy  edge ;  flowers  bright  ro^  mrk. 
Similar  to  Silver  Chain,  bat  a  few  shades  leas  pnre  in  tke 
colour  of  tha  leaf. 

SEBIE8  Vl.-GOLDE^f  VARIEaaTSO  TAHIETUa. 


Goldm  Bsron  HvgH  (Wills).— Very  dwarf  sproading  liaUt ; 
leaves  witli  a  bronzy  zone  ;  flowers  scarlet. 

QoUUn  Wood^mrdiana  (Wills).— Batfasr  vigoraas  HiUti 
leaven  ycllo  wish -green,  with  indistinot  brana«  loue ;  flmrw 

scarlet,  of  caoil  form. 

Lottit  (Willsl.— Dwarf  hsbit-'sarsayi 
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Mrs.  MUford  (E.  O.  Heiid«non  &  Son).— Yigoroos  habit ; 
leaves  -with  a  vexy  bfoad  bronEe-coloared  zone,  becoming  at 
length  yellow ;  flowers  deep  aoarlet,  distinct. 

Mrs.  FoUock  *  *  *  (E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son)  .^Vigorous 
habit;  leaves  flat  with  a  broad  yellow  border,  and  zone  of 
deap  red ;  flowers  searlet.    A  very  beautiful  variety. 

Svmset***  (E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son). — Dwarfish  and 
spreading^  habit;  leaves  smooth,  flat,  with  a  broad  yellow 
border  and  distinct  zone  of  light  orange-red ;  flowers  cerise 
scarlet.    A  vexy  beautiful  variety. 

2.   LSAVBS  IIABOINATS,   NOT   KONATE. 

Clolh  of  Gold***  (Veitch,  Turner).— Dwarf  habit;  leaves 
flat,  downy,  deep  yellow,  with  small  bright  green  disk ; 
flowers  deep  scarlet. 

Qoldoi  Cerise  Unique  (Veitch). — ^Moderately  vigorous  and 
free  habit;  leaves  with  yellow  edge  and  reddish  zone; 
flowers  small,  cerise. 

Chlien  Chain***  (Scott;  Turner).  —  Spreading  habit; 
leaves  broad,  flat,  surrounded  with  a  deep  yellow  edge;  flowers 
deep  cerise-scarlet. 

Oolden  Fleece***  (Veitch,  Turner). —  Dwarf  spreading 
habit ;  leaves  flat,  yellow,  with  green  disk ;  flowers  abundant, 
bright  scarlet.  Appears  to  be  of  freer  habit  than  Cloth  of 
Gold. 

Golden  Harkaway  *  *  (E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son). — Dwarf 
habit ;  leaves  lobod,  and  having  yellow  margins ;  flowers 
loose,  orange-scarlet,  tinted  with  cerise. 

3.    LBAVES   WHOIiliY   T£LLOW. 

General  Longstreet  (Wills). — Apparently  not  free;  leaves 
yellowish ;  flowers  scarlet. 

Golden  Le^if  (Carter  &  Co.). — Dwarf  habit ;  leaves  yellow ; 
flowers  scarlet. 

GoUlen  Little  David  (Wills).— Dwarf  habit;  leaves  yellow.  | 
This  plant  was  not  vigorous  enough  to  produce  flowers. 

Robert  Fish  (Wills; . — A  gold^eaved  variety,  with  orange- 
scarlet  flowers  of  the  semi-nosegay  character,  and  highly 
promising  as  a  dwarf  sort  for  edgings,  but  not  well  developed. 
— {Proceedings  of  ihe  Royal  HoriieuUural  Society.) 


CEltASTIUM  TOMENTOSUM— ARABIS  LUCIDA 
YAIilEGATA  AS  EDGING  PLANTS. 

I  OFTEN  find  the  Cerastium  tomentosum  mentioned  and 
recommended  as  a  border  for  Geraniums  ;  but  as  my  Ceras- 
tium has  been  in  full  flower  for  the  last  fortnight  or  more, 
while  the  Geraniums  were  only  lately  bedded  out,  I  know 
not  how  these  can  flower  together.  I  have  a  six-feet- wide 
border  of  Cerastium  one  sheet  of  snow,  with  circular  patches 
of  Geraniums  at  regular  distances  in  the  midst,  but  the 
Cerastium  is  so  much  taller  than  the  Geraniums,  that  it 
quite  smothers  and  hides  them.  Do  you  consider  the  Ceras- 
tium Biebersteini  superior  to  the  C.  tomentosum?  The 
foliage  is  sometimes  richer,  but  the  flowers  so  scattered  and 
few  that  I  cut  them  off,  luul  doubt  about  using  it  further. 

Is  it  sufliciently  ascertained  that  there  is  a  good  Arabis 
lucida  variegata  yellow  enough  to  look  handsome,  and  to 
make  it  worUi  inquiring  for  Irom  nurserymen  ? — AaNis. 

[The  Cerastium  tomentosum  is  veiy  beautiful  when  in 
full  bloom,  and  then  it  would  be  apt  to  dwarf  out  of  sight 
scarlet  Geraniums  when  first  planted  out,  unless  these  were 
veiy  large  plants.  Even  in  your  case,  with  circles  of  Scarlet 
Geraniums  in  your  six-feet-wide  border  of  Cerastium,  the 
tall  flowers  of  the  Cerastium  will  shade  the  Geraniums  in 
this  scorching  weather,  and  thus  do  good.  The  Cerastium, 
however,  makes  the  most  effective  boidering  for  scarlets, 
blues,  and  purples,  after  the  flowering  is  over,  and  the 
edging  is  nicely  trimmed.  One  great  advantage  is,  that 
you  may  cut  it  pretty  well  as  yon  will.  One  of  the  finest 
massive  edgings  we  ever  saw  was  at  Trentham  (see  ac- 
count of  that  phuse  in  Vol.  V.)  Mr.  Tyerman  of  the  Liverpool 
Botanic  Gardens  also  does  it  admirably ;  but  in  both  these 
places  the  mass  of  white  scoots  was  more  valued  than  the 
pretty  white  flowers.  In  the  damp  atmosphere  of  Liverpool 
Mr.  Tyerman  cuts  the  Cerastium  dose  to  the  ground  early 
in  spring,  and  when  it  shoots  takes  it  up,  divides,  and  plants 
in  narrow  rows,  and  then  it  becomes  large  enough  during 
the  summer.  Onr  correspondent  may  therefore  be  glad- 
rather- than  othttwise  that  her  Cerastinm  will  be  a  better 


edging  for  small  Geraaioms  ^tbont  £he  flowers  than  with 
them. 

We  like  the  Cerastinm  Biebersteini  very  well,  but  not 
better  than  tomentosum,  and  the  former  is  not  so  hardy  and 
will  not  bear  the  knife  and  the  shears  so  well  as  the  latter. 
In  some  soils  it  comes  veiy  white,  in  others  and  with  drip- 
ping skies  it  is  apt  to  come  greener  than  tomentosum.  Both 
require  bright  sun  to  bring  out  their  pearly  whiteness.  We 
have  two  little  gardens  on  grass,  each  dump  being  edged 
with  oae  or  the  other  of  these  Cerastiums,  and  the  effect  is 
very  pleasing  and  the  saving  of  other  plants  in  planting  is 
great.  The  yeUow  Arabia  variegata  ludda  is  very  good  for 
small  edgings,  as  distinct  for  the  yellow  markings  as  the 
other  variegated  one  is  for  white  markings,  but  both  are 
apt  to  revert  to  the  green  original  on  good  rich  soil.  It  is 
decidedly  worth  having.] 


CEYSTAL  PALACE  iiOSE   SHOW. 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  the  extreme  heat  and 
burning  sun  that  we  have  for  some  time  experienced,  the 
collectiooa  of  Boses  were  both  deficient  in  number  and  quality 
as  compared  wit.h  previous  years.  Leaving  to  others  the 
task  of  enumerating  the  prizes,  &c.,  of  the  general  exhibi- 
tion, I  would  oonfine  my  remarks  to  the  new  Eoses  of  1863 
and  1864,  that  including,  in  fact,  Koses  from  the  autumn  of 
1862  to  the  spring  of  1865,  as  Eoaes  sent  out  from  France 
in  the  autumn  of  1862  are  not  sent  out  here  until  1863, 
while  those  of  last  autumn  arc  included  in  the  lists. 

Messrs.  Pa«l  &  Son  were  placed  fijrst  with  a  fine  selection, 
and  considering  the  season,  an  exceedingly  well-bloomed 
collection  of  the  following,  of  which  the  finest  are  marked 
with  an  asterisk.  *Dnchesse  de  Caylus,  Celine  Gonod» 
Jean  Goujon,  Lady  Emily  Fed,  President  Lincoln,  *George 
Prince,  Princess  of  Wales,  Bernard  Palissy,  *Alpaule  de 
Eotalier,  Madame  Josephine  Guyot,  *Duc  de  Bassano, 
Gustave  Bonnet,  *Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Madame  Alfred 
de  Bougemont,  *Eev.  H.  Dombrain,  *Lord  Macaulay,  Dr. 
Andry,  Triomphe  de  Villecresnes,  Paul  Desg^rand,  Emotion, 
Comtesse  de  Coucy,  *Pierre  Netting,  Louise  Damazin,  Soa- 
venir  de  Comte  Montault,  Madame  Soupert,  ^Laurent  Dea- 
court,  ^Gabriel  Peyronny,  Madame  de  St.  Arnaud,  ^Leopold 
Premier,  Alphonse  Belin,  *Claude  Million,  *Lord  Herbert, 
Eugene  Verdier,  *Hamlet,  *Madame  Derrculx  DoutUI^ 
Vainqueur  de  Goliath,  Madame  do  Stella,  Jean  Touvais^ 
Amiral  La  Peyrouse,  Dr.  Spitzer,  Pavilion  de  Pregny,  Paol 
de  la  Meilleray,  *  Aries  Dufour,  Madame  C.  Doffoz,  Abb^ 
Berime,  Louise  Margottin,  *Madame  Vallembourg.  Duchesse 
de  Caylus,  a  seedling  of  Charles  Verdier' s,  is  one  of  the  best 
Eoses  of  this  seaaon-^a  lovely  pinkish  crimson,  a  shade  of 
colour  that  we  most  want ;  while  of  those  of  last  year  Ma- 
dame Victor  Verdier  and  Pierre  Notting  were  the  beat. 
Arks' Dufour  is  a  fine  Eose,  while  Louise  Margettin  was  the 
most  ddicate  pink  of  Bourbons.  Gabriel  Peyronny' and 
Madame  Vallembourg  were  also  fine,  as  were  Hamlet  and 
Lord  Herbert,  but  all  of  that  crimson  shade  of  which  we 
have  sodi  an  abundance. 

Mr.  'Keynes,  of  Salisbury,  was  second.  His  Eoses  were 
Louise  Van  Houtte,  *Alpaide  de  Eotalier,  *Prince  Henri 
de  PaysBas,  *Ccntifolia  rosea,  *  Baron  Pelletan  de  Kinkelin, 
Benuurd  Palissy,  Liaise  Margottin,  Emotion,  Abbo  Eey- 
nard,  Senateur  Eeveil,  Triomphe  do  Villecresnes,  Eeine  de  la 
Pape,  ^Duchesse  de  Momy,  Macaulay,*  Claude  Million,  *John 
Hopper,  Lays,  *Rev.  H.  Dombrain,  Jaune  d'Or,  Kate  Hans- 
burg,  Madame  de  Stella,  Alphonse  Belin,  Gabriel  Peyronny, 
Laurent  Desoourt,  Madame  Soupert,  Jean  Touvais,  *Mai^ 
chal  Souchet  (Gnillot),  ^Leopold,  *  Joseph  Fiala,  *Lord  Clyde, 
Amiral  La  Peyrott8e,*Madame  Ereeman,  Paul  de  laMielleray, 
Abb6  Reynard,  Paul  Desgrand,  Lamai-tine,  Madame  Victor 
Verdier.  Of  these  I  have  again  marked  the  best ;  Duchesse 
de  Momy  is  a  good«  Eose,  Marechal  Souchet  is  a  fine  dark. 
Madame  Freeman  in  its  expanded  state  reminds  one  of  Sou- 
venir de  la  Malmaison ;  Joseph  Fiala  is  a  fine  large-petalled 
Eose ;  Claude  Million,  a  good  dork ;  Prince  Henri  de  Pays  Baa, 
a  good  crimson;  and  Centifolia  rosea,  a  fine  rose;  Baroa 
Pelletan  de  Kinkelin  is  a  fine  rich  dark  Eose. 

Mr.  Cant  was  third.  Amongst  his  Eoses  was  a  fine  Xavier 
Olibo,  a  very  rich  dark  colour,  adding  another  to  the  many 
good  Eosea  whidi  Laohasme  has  given  to  us. 
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In  the  decorative  stands  the  competition  was  confined  to 
those  of  Miss  March's  design,  with  the  exception  of  one 
fifom  Mr.  Turner,  which  was  very  pretty ;  but  the  Lycopo- 
diam  used  had  better  have  been  replaced  by  Adiantum. 
Mr.  Bound's  gardener,  was  first,  and  Mr.  Turner  second. 
The  Boses  in  both  these  stands  were  good,  while  the  arrange- 
ment was  excellent.  It  seems,  however,  as  if  no  fertility  of 
invention  can  devise  any  real  improvement  on  Miss  March's 
original  design.  One  may  have  something  to  say  by-and- 
by  about  the  novelties  amongst  Boses;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, I  think  it  is  clear  that  in  Duchesse  de  Gaylus  and 
Xavier  Olibo  we  have  a  great  addition  to  our  flowers. — D., 

OuB  remarks  on  the  general  show  will  be  brief,  and  chiefly 
confined  to  the  enumeration  of  the  principal  prizetakers; 
for  the  observations  of  our  valued  contributor  "  D.,  Beal,** 
have  already  told  more  than  half  the  tale.  The  great  heat 
of  the  last  few  days  carried  fear  into  the  heart  of  rosarians, 
and  Friday,  with  a  temperature  of  89°  in  the  shade  and  136° 
in  the  sun,  brought  dismay — so  much  so  that  many  intend- 
ing exhibitors  withdrew  from  competition,  and  the  quality 
of  the  blooms  of  others,  who  did  venture  to  put  in  an 
appearance,  was  seriously  impaired.  This  drawing  back  of 
exhibitors  at  the  eleventh  hour  must  have  seriously  inter- 
fered with  the  arrangements  of  the  most  active  and  most 
courteous  of  Superintendents,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  but  before  the 
Judges  came  round  all  was  in  excellent  order,  and  the  line 
of  tabling,  though  not  so  long  as  in  former  years,  presented 
a  fine  appearance. 

In  Class  I.,  ninety-six  varieties,  one  truss  of  each,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  of  Maresfleld,  was  flrst.  Victor  Yerdier,  Madame 
Vidot,  Marshal  Forey,  Madame  Bivers,  Gloire  de  Santenay. 
Imp^ratrice  Eugenie,  Louise  de  Savoie,  Souvenir  de  la  MaJ- 
maison.  Baron  Adolphe  de  Bothschild  veiy  rich  in  colour, 
Keon,  Queen  Victoria,  Charles  Lefebvre,  La  ViUe  de  St. 
Denis,  Maurice  Bemardin,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
beautifully- formed  new  yellow  Tea  Mar^chal  Neil,  were 
among  the  most  noticeable.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were 
second  with  a  good  stand,  in  which  were  Comtesse  de  Cha- 
brillant,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Madame  Vidot,  G^n^ral 
Jacqueminot,  Marshal  Vaillant,  Maurice  Bemardin,  Lord 
Clyde,  Triomphe  de  Caen,  and  Pierre  Netting,  one  of  the 
beist  dark  crimsons  in  the  Show.  Mr.  Keynes,  of  Salisbury, 
was  third ;  Mr.  Cant,  Colchester,  fourth ;  Mr.  CatteU, 
Westerham,  flfbh. 

In  Class  II.,  forty-eight  varieties,  three  trusses,  Messrs. 
Paul  k  Son  were  flrst,  and  second  in  the  following  class  for 
twenty*  four  varieties,  with  beautiful  stands,  in  which  we 
particularly  noticed  Madame  Caillat,  Professor  Koch,  Fran- 
cis Louvat,  Lord  Clyde,  Lord  Macaulay,  Madame  Vidot, 
Alba  Bosea,  Madame  William  Paul,  Madame  C.  Crapelet, 
Caroline  de  Sansal,  and  Louise  Mareottin,  very  beautiftd  and 
fine  in  form.  In  addition  to  the  above,  Messrs.  Paul  k  Son 
also  exliibited  their  new  Boee  Princess  Maiy  of  Cambridge. 
Mr.  Turner  was  an  excellent  second  in  forty-eights,  Mr. 
Keynes  third,  and  Mr.  Francis,  of  Hertford,  fourth.  For 
twenty-fours  Mr.  Keynes  was  first,  having  Gloire  de  D\jon, 
Louise  Peyronny,  Laurent  Descourt,  Comtesse  de  Chabril- 
lant,  and  several  others  particularly  good;  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  as  already  stated,  were  second,  Mr.  Turner  third, 
Mr.  Cant  fourth,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  fifth ;  the  last-named  had 
Isabella  Gray,  fine. 

In  Class  rV.,  single  truss  of  twenty-four  varieties,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Hereford,  was  first  with  Louis  XIV.,  Senateur 
Vaisse,  Olivier  Delhomme,  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant,  PaiQine 
Villot,  &c.  Mr.  Turner  was  second  with  Gloire  de  Santenay, 
Francois  Lacharme,  Due  de  Bohan,  Queen  Victoria,  and 
Baron  Gonella,  veiy  good.  Mr.  Treen,  Bugby,  was  third, 
and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  fourth,  with  good  stands. 

Class  v.,  was  for  single  trusses  of  twelve  varieties,  and 
here  Mr.  Turner  was  first,  Mr.  Francis  second,  Mr.  Keynes 
third,  and  Mr.  Cant  fourth.  In  the  different  exhibitions 
Tere  some  excellent  examples  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 
iTictor  Verdier,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  La  Beine,  and 
'^'^mte  de  Paris. 

~n  the  Amateurs'  Classes  were  some  exceUent  exhibitions, 
-oecially  those  f**^m  Mr.  Hedge,  the  Bev.  S.  Beynolds  Hole, 
•d  ^'•.  Inorle. 


Hedge  was  first,  Bev.  S.  B.  Hole  second,  Mr.  Ingle,  gardeiier 
to  Mr.  Bound,  Colchester,  third;  Mr.  Exell,  gardener  to 
J.  Hollingworth,  Esq.,  Maidstone,  fourth ;  and  Mr.  Briitow^, 
gardener  to  G.  Orme,  Esq.,  fifth. 

Class  VII.,  twenty-four  varieties,  was  also  very  ffood, 
especially  the  exhibitions  coming  firom  Mr.  Ingle  and  the 
Bev.  S.  B.  Hole,  which  had  the  first  and  second  prizes;  Mr. 
Smith,  gardener  to  T.  Monson,  Esq.,  Leyton,  was  third; 
Mr.  Hedge  fourth ;  Mr.  B.  B.  Postans,  of  Brentwood,  fifUi; 
and  an  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hunt,  Leioester. 

In  Class  VIII.,  eighteen  varieties,  single  trass  of  each, 
there  were  likewise  several  meritorioos  collecticms.  Mr. 
Hedge  again  took  the  first  place ;  Mr.  Dennis,  gardener  to 
H.  Hay  ward,  Esq.,  Folkington,  was  second ;  Mr.  Biistowe 
third;  Mr.  Chard  fourth ;  extra  Mr.  King. 

In  Class  IX.,  twelve  varieties,  Mr.  Bristowe  was  first,  Mr. 
W.  Smith  second,  Mr.  Ingle  third,  Mr.  Postans  fourth,  sad 
Mr.  Hunt  had  an  extra  prize. 

Of  Boses  in  pots  there  were  only  three  collections,  two  of 
which,  in  good  condition  considering  the  weather,  camefiom 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  who  had  a  first  prize  for  twentj-fiTe  in 
eight-inch  pots,  and  a  similar  award  for  twelve  sent  oat  in 
1^4.  Mr.  Francis  was  second  for  a  collection  of  twenty- 
five. 

The  day  was  delightful,  and,  as  usual  at  the  Bose  Show, 
the  crowd  of  visitors  was  so  great  that  the  tables  could  only 
be  approached  with  great  difficulty,  and  long  and  patient 
waiting;  especially  was  this  the  case  where  the  Nursery- 
men's collections  of  forty-eight  and  twen^-fonr  were  shown. 


ROYAL  HOETICULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

JuNX  24. 

A  Floral  Decoration  Show  was  held  this  day,  raises 
of  the  value  of  ten,  seven,  and  three  guineas  being  oiRared 
by  Sir  Wentworth  Dilke,  Bart.,  for  the  most  tastefbl^ 
decorated  dinner-table  laid  out  for  twelve  persons.  The 
Judges  were  Lady  Caroline  Kerriaon,  LadyMaxf^aretChaterii, 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Bose,  and  Mrs.  £.  Bowring,  assisted  by  Mr. 
J.  £.  MUIaU,  B.A.,  Mr.  Bichard  Thompson,  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Pollen.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  W.  k  G. 
Phillips,  155,  New  Bond  Street,  for  an  airaaganent  in  which 
Minton's  d^na,  of  several  beautiful  designs,  largely  entered. 
The  centre  piece  consisted  of  three  female  figores  snppottiug 
a  circuUur  basket  filled  with  Grapes  and  ottor  froit^  resting 
on  moss  and  Ferns ;  but  the  chief  novelty  lay  in  small  risai 
tubes  for  holding  water  and  flowera  being  supported  all 
round,  so  as  to  form  a  festoon,  by  means  <^  metal  bands 
made  to  resemble  tape.  The  two  end  pieoes  wen  also 
figures  in  Minton's  chma,  forming  elegant  osndekhf%  with 
four  branches,  in  which  rose-coloured  wax  candka  wera  set 
Other  end  dishes  were  filled  with  fimit,  and  the  whole  was 
set  round  with  baskets  made  of  the  same  kind  of  ddnafillad 
with  fruit,  flowers,  and  Ferns.  A  mirror  at  the  base  of 
the  central  figures  supported  a  tripod  glass  stand  of  flowers. 
The  frame  was  of  met^,  and  perforated  to  admit  flowers; 
and  the  plates  which  were  set  for  the  guests  had  three  holsi 
at  the  edge  for  holding  water  and  flowers.  The  second 
prize  was  awarded  to  m's.  Dalton,  of  Ealing,  fat  a  design 
consisting  of  Petunias,  White  Boses,  Scarlet  Oeraninms,  ttd 
Corn-Flowers  crossing  each  other  diagonalW,  and  the  centra 
a  basket  of  fruit.  The  whole  was  very  simple  and  permitted 
of  the  guests  seeing  each  other  and  conversing,  bot  the  ar- 
rangement did  not  seem  to  us  very  pleasing,  ^le  third 
prize  went  to  A.  Chapman,  Esq.,  22,  iforfolk  Stnet^  Psrk 
Lane,  for  an  elaborate  design,  the  principal  pieces  b^sg  of 
glass  and  set  on  a  mirror.  That  in  the  oentM  had  tso 
dishes,  the  lower  one  filled  with  Ddphinioms  and  IWm^ 
having  iLlso  three  flower- tubes  springing  from  it ;  the  npIMr 
one  filled  with  Boses,  Stephanotis  fiowers,  and  Fans.  At 
each  end  was  a  glass  stand  about  20  inches  high,  eootsining 
Grapes,  Peaches,  and  other  fruit,  and  two  more  at  each  side 
containing  Aerides  and  other  Orphids.  The  mirror  wis 
surrounded  by  the  fiowera  of  Stephanotis  flotibanda*  and 
Boses  with  their  foliage.  Messrs.  Dobson  k  Tenoi^  of  8t 
James's  Street,  were  highly  commended  tot  aa  nrhilritiinn  im 
whidi  what  is  called  a  Grecian  tripod  g1a«  etasd  was  ntf 
elegant  and  different  from  those  genenifijr  emplofsdi  mad  a 
fiinuL^   )t»v\<i  v->q  employed  ^  M*p  liioimpnoi^  pMdtfi 
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glaaa  buketo  Iwing  mtt>0lieil  hj  &  wira  book  to  the  liody  of 
tlie  it*nd.  Mr.  Kk/lor  was  commenddd  for  mi  turaiigvmeat 
oonaiatiog  of  a  oentnl  circle  in  wliicli  the  gUm  flower-BtaodB. 
irera  Bmroimded  bj  spar  and  Feins,  and  an  outer  circle  tot 
water  and  flowera.  The  whole  was  novel  and  rather  pleasing. 
Tba  prizes  ofFered  to  ladies  by  the  proprietora  of  the 
QarifMrf  ChximieU  for  plants  grown  in  a  room — viz.,  Hid 
for  the  best  Oichid  in  bloom,  and  £,W  for  the  best  flowering 
or  flne-foliaged  plant,  brought  forth  a  good  competitioD. 
Mias  WiUuuna,  Satton  House,  Highgate,  took  the  first- 
uuned  prize  with  a  ver;  good  Aerides  affine ;  and  Yia- 
countess  Daneiaile  had  Uie  other  for  a  ba«ket  containiDg 
a  &ne  plant  of  Alocnsia  metaUica,  GjmnoBtachyum  Vor- 
■chaffelti,  DrMwna  Cooperi,  and  a  Cafadinm.  We  noticed 
beaidea  a  good  plant  of  Ljrcopodiuin  cEesium  irctta  Mra. 
MoEenzie,  Alexandra  Park,  a  fine  Adlantnm  ouneatam  from 
Mia.  Dombrain,  and  some  good  OncidiumB  audCypripedinms. 


PRETTY  CANADIAN  WILD   FLOWEK8. 

BsroEB  the  lost  patch  of  snow  has  melted  from  the  hill- 
side tbe  beantifiil  Uttlo  Mayflower  (SpigieSi  repens),  bursts 
its  budz,  and  dots  its  dark  glossy  leaves  with  pretty  pink 
flowers,  as  it  creeps  over  the  granite  boulders,  and  peeps 
out  here  and  there  on  tbe  mossj  banks.  Then  come  the 
modct  little  Hepatica,  the  yellow  Dog's-tooth  Violet  (E17- 
thronium  amertcannm),  the  Blood-root  (Sanguinaria  cana- 
densis], used  as  a  dye  by  the  Indiana,  the  purple  Trillium 
S.  erectmn),  and  the  painted  Trillium  (T.  erythrocarpum). 
more  open  places,  and  by  the  roadside,  may  be  found  the 
Spring  Beauty  (Claytonia  virginiana),  whilst  down  on  tbe 
■andy  beach  of  the  St.  Lawrenoe  is  to  be  seen  the  elegant 
&iry  Primrose  (Primula  mistaesinica),  a  perfect  little  gem, 
pale  lilac  in  colour,  and  so  small  that  a  plant  in  Sower  may 
be  potted  in  a  thimble. 

A  little  later,  and  tbe  woods  are  gay  with  the  Star-Flower 
{Trieutalis  americana),  the  Bunchbarry  (Comus  canadensis), 
the  Columbine  (Aquilegia  canadensis),  the  Clintoniaborealis, 
with  its  rich  glossy  leaves  and  pale  yellow  flowers,  the  Di- 
centni  (D.  canadensis),  and  the  Corydalia  (C.  glanca). 

As  the  month  of  June  advances  the  swamps  contribute 
Uieir  share,  and  yield  in  profusion  Ealmia  angnstifolia,  and, 
still  lator,  K.  lattfolio,  Labrador  Tea  (Ledum  ^ustris),  Bho- 
dora  canadensis.  Pitcher-plant  (Sarracenia  purpurea),  Cran- 
berry (Vacciniura  oiycoccns),  Cjpripedinm  acaute,  Smilocina 
trifolia,  Pogonia  opbiogloasoides,  Calopogon  palchelluB,  and 
several  of  the  more  common  varieties  of  the  Orchis. 

In  the  woods  we  have  the  yellow  Lady's  Slij^ier  (Cypnpe- 
dium  pubescene),  one  or  two  varieties  of  Winterereen  {Vj- 
Tota],  the  Prince's  Pine  (Chimaphila  ambellata),  and  the 
beautiful  Linneea  borealis,  trailing  so  gracefully  over  the 
moss-covered  logs.— (Am«rimn  Oardmm't  lionOly). 


THE  TOBKSHntE  GALA. 

WiDHBBDAT  and  ThaiwiBy,  the  14tli  and  IGtlt  of  June, 
were  the  days  fixed  for  tha  aaventh  yew  of  the  Totk  Qala 
sndFloralFcte,  heldinthegroondiof  theBoothom  Aaylnm. 

The  show  of  plants  and  cat  flowm  htm  ekoh  yaur  gone  on 
improving,  and  this  year  tbe  diaplaf  of  PelargomomB,  atara 
And  greenhouse  plants,  and  ORkamental-foliagad  pUuti  waa 
exceedingly  good.  One  of  the  moat  intereating  features  of 
tlie  Show  were  the  colleotions  of  cut  Rosea,  which  were 
brought  together  by  the  additional  prizes  ofTered  by  the 
Cotoniittee  this  year,  with  the  hope  of  indudng  some  of  our 


were  not  represented,  yet  the  Committee  have  every  1 

to  congratulate  thetceelves  on  the  exceedingly  fine  display 
-of  B«ses  shown,  and  all  the  space  we  can  spore  is  for  some 
notes  on  them,  for,  as  is  nsn^y  the  case,  when  a  good  col- 
leetkon  of  cut  Roses  is  exhibited,  they  proved  &e  most 
attractive  feature  in  the  Show. 

In  ClasB  27,  for  forty-eight  varieties,  single  blooms,  Mr.  ; 
Eeyues,  of  Salisbury,  was  tirsti  Mr.  R.  B.  Cant,  of  Colches- 
ter, second ;  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Fiauois,  Hertford,  third.  There 
were  no  other  competitors.  Mi.  Eeynee  waa  faalt  princaps. 
The  raoe  between  Ur.  Cant  and  Hr.  Fiaacia  was  mnch 
cloMQ  the  nnmbor  of  good  Uooim  ia  each  tr^  bang  aaarlj 


eqnal;  bat  one  or  two  inferior  ones  ootnured  in  Ur.lhaada'a 
collection,  which  gave  Mr.  Cant  the  aeoond  ^aoe.  Mr. 
Keynes's  fori^-eight  ware,to  take  them  aa  they  were  staged, 
Madame  Hector  Jacqnin ;  w«.lninfl  Joiepk  Gnyet,  a  gOfA 
new  Sc«a ;  Mdlle.  Bonnaire,  too  amall;  Madame  C.  Jcds* 
neanx,  too  open ;  Amerioa ;  Mai£cbel  Suehet,  good ;  ^- 
I  paldedeRotidier,  a  very  fine  Uoom ;  Senatenr  Voissa,  good; 
I  Cloth  of  Qold,  very  good ;  Madame  Pauline  Tillot :  Comte 
,  de  Nanteuil  good ;  H.  Laurentini,  moderate ;  La  TiUe  da 
.  St  Denis ;  Olirier  Delhomma,  very  good ;  Anna  de  Dieabaoh, 
too  far  gone;  Madame  C.  Wood,  very  good;  BiKome 
Gonello,  good  but  a  little  sullied ;  Prince  Camille  ds 
i  Rohan;  Lonis  Tan  Bontte,  new;  Madame  Tidot;  Charles 
Ijefebvre ;  La  Tour  de  Czoxij,  an  enormous  Boae,  but  tp- 
parently  net  likely  to  open  well  in  damp  weather;  Pormen- 
tier,  moderate ;  Devoniensis,  splendid ;  Madame  Tioter 
Vetdier;  Ticomtease  Douglas,  too  loose ;  G^n&aljaoqnemi- 
not;  Caroline  de  Sansol;  Maurice  Bemardin;  8<Bnr  daa 
Anfres ;  Souvenir  de  C.  Montaalt ;  Ionise  Peyronny  Souvenir 
de  Malmatson,  too  far  gone ;  Madame  Boll ;  Evtque  da 
Nimes,  very  fine;  Madame  Furtado;  Louisa  Manottin, 
both  reiT  fine;  Dnohesse  d'Orleang,  too  loose;  jfiidame 
Boutin ;  Lord  Macaulay,  a  splendid  bloom ;  John  Kappat, 
almost  equally  fine;    theee  two  Roaes   were   superb,  and 

Jirova  that  onr  Fiendii  raisers  wiU  have  to  look  weU  to  their 
aurels,  as  Lord  Macaulay  is  equal  if  not  superior  to  any 
I  French  Bose  in  that  class;  Francois  Lacharme,  good;  La 
I  Fontaine,  too  loose ;  Madame  Tigneron ;  Harichal  vaillaii^ 
too  small.  There  were  two  or  three  others  whose  namea  we 
foi^t.  On  the  whole  the  ooUection  wss  first-i>te,  thon(^ 
,  as  the  blooms  were  fhlly  expanded  when  they  were  fint 
'  staged,  the  heat  of  the  tent  soon  caused  some  of  them  to 
I  open  too  much. 

I  Mr.  Cant  waa  aaeond.  Among  his  blooms  we  notioad  soma 
:  very  good  speoimena  of  Souvenir  d'Blise  (Tea),  Madame 
'  Hector  Jacquin,  Prinoe  Cajnille  de  Rohan,  Colonel  de 
Rougemont,  rather  too  tight ;  Francois  Lacharme,  Mathn- 
rin  Regnier,  Comtesse  de  Keigolay,  EvSque  de  Ntmea, 
Princess  Marie,  Keane,  Blise  Sauvage,  very  good  in  ctdoar ; 
EugfinA  Appert,  President  (Tea).  We  espedally  notioed 
that  all  the  Tea  Boses  in  Mr.  Cant's  collection  were  good. 
Madame  C.  Wood,  Hodame  Caillat,  Oloire  de  Chatillon, 
and  Vicomte  Tigier  were  haidly  up  to  the  mark.  We  re- 
marked a  corionsly  striped  bloom  of  Comtesse  Cedle  de  Cha- 
brillant  in  Mr.  Conf  a  collection,  which  is  no  improvement. 

Ml.  Francis  waa  third  with  exceedingly  goMt  bloonu  of 
Anna  de  Diesbach ;  Iionise  Peyronny ;  Cloth  of  Gold ;  Lomae 
Margottin;  Isabella  Orey;  Joseph  Fiola,  rather  amalL 
There  were  also  good  blooms  of  Pauline  lAnzeienr ;  Smitii's 
Yellow ;  Anguate  MiS ;  Eng^e  Appect,  rather  faded  bnt  of 
good  form;  Gloire  de  Dijon,  ounonsly  marked  with  pink 
from  the  sun.  General  Washinsion,  Charles  Lefebvia, 
Coioline  de  Sansal,  Madame  Fnrtndo,  Yiotor  Veidier,  Marie 
Portemer  were  none  of  them  up  to  the  mark. 

In  thLrty-sixea.Mr.Eeynes  was  again  first;  Mr.  Tiaan,  (tf 
Ragby,  second ;  and  Mr.  Cant,  tbird.  In  lb.  Eeynea*  ool- 
lection  were  tome  splendid  blooms  of  Baronne  A.  de  Boths- 
Ghild,  the  best  we  have  seen  of  it  yat;  Charlea  Lahbnet 
Alpalde  de  Botalier,  a  great  acqniaition,  a  clear  satiny  piBk 
with  fine  (brm  and  amooth  petals ;  Lend  Macaulay;  Madame 
Bontin.  QastaveBon8sean,BgoodBose,bDtratbartooIoOM 
in  fbnn,  and  thin,  Ji^n  Hopper,  Triomphe  des  Bennaa, 
and  Comtesse  Onvaroff,  were  also  very  good.  Madame  Cl»< 
menoe  Joigneaux  waa  too  far  gone,  it  wants  to  be  shown 
before  it  is  fully  expanded;  Madame  C.  Wood  and  Baan^ 
of  Waltham,  both  very  good,  but  too  much  alike ;  Ber.  E. 
Dombrain,  a  good  new  Rose,  eomewhat  like  Catherine 
Guillot.  Among  the  light  Rosea  in  this  collection,  Sceui 
des  Anges,  Madame  TidoC,  and  Madame  Vivneron,  were  all 
good,  but  none  of  the  blooms  of  Sceur  dea  Angea  in  any  of 
the  stands  waa  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be.  There  ware 
some  good  blooma  in  Mr.  Treen's  collection,  who  waa^  aeoond 
forthirty-siies,  bat  they  were  badly  named  and  not  jadtcooiiily 
staged.  Jean  cioqjon  appeared  as  Jan  Jougon;  Carolina  da 
Sa^al.  was  called  Catherine  de  Sansal,  Ac.  We  should  ad- 
vise Mr.  Treen  to  take  more  puns  both  in  staging  and 
nomenclature.  Ur.  Cant  was  third  in  thia  class,  but  we  did 
not  remark  any  blooms  which  were  not  shown  in  his  fortj- 
eigbts,  which  were  a  saperior  coIleoUon. 
la  ChM  9$,  a  prise  of  Jti,  given  bf  W.  Don,  Esq,  Crown 
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Ooita^,  York,  for  twenty-fbar  dietinct  yarieties,  in  trasses 
of  three  with  foliage  and  buds,  there  were  three  competitors, 
and  the  first  place  was  again  easily  obtained  to  Mr.  Keynes. 
Amongst  these  were  some  splendid  blooms  of  Comtesse 
Ovkvtaoff;  Gloire  de  Yitiy,  Madame  Knorr,  Madame  Charles 
Wood,  Comtesse  de  Chalnrillant,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Yictor 
Vordier,  and  John  Hopper.  The  only  decidedly  bad  blooms 
were  La  Fontaine,  all  three  of  which  were  loose  and  open. 

We  have  not  much  apace  to  accord  to  the  amateur  classes. 
There  were  many  competitors  for  sixes  and  twelves;  Mr. 
Evans's  twelve  being  very  good.  In  eighteens,  the  com- 
petition was  not  so  close.  Mr.  Perry  was  first  with  good 
blooms  of  Charles  Lefebvre,  Paul  Ilicaut,  Jean  Gorgon,  John 
Hopper,  Madame  Boll,  and  Senateur  Vaisse.  As  a  general 
rule  we  may  remark,  that  the  Koses  in  the  amateur  classes 
were  not  shown  sufficiently  fully  expanded;  for  though 
many  Boses  are  prettiest  when  half  opened,  yet  in  an  exhi- 
bition of  Boses  we  are  of  opinon  that  those  which  keep  their 
fonn  and  shape  when  fully  opened  will  always  bear  off  the 
|Mihn  against  mere  buds,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  object  of 
Boie  growers  to  select  those  which  are  best  when  fully  ex- 
paioded,  and  which  are  more  likely  to  prove  of  general 
service  in  our  flower  gardens. 

There  were  four  classes  for  Boses  in  pots,  but  none  that 
were  very  worthy  of  remark,  as  the  hot  weather  had  been 
too  forcing,  and  the  colour  of  the  Boses  was  not  good ;  a 
plant  of  Charles  Lawson  was  the  best. 

We  have  not  space  at  present  to  particularise  the  other 
features  of  the  Show,  but  we  cannot  pass  over  the  splendid 
collection  of  Pelargoniums  shown  by  Mr.  May,  of  Bedale, 
who  easily  distanced  all  competitors.  Amongst  the  Fancies 
were  splendid  plants  of  Exquisite,  Madame  S.  Dolby,  and 
Countess  of  Waldegrave.  His  twelve  English  Pelargoniums 
were— Ariel,  Lord  Clyde,  Viola,  Bose  Celestial,  Gem  of 
Boses,  Saracen,  Desdemona,  Admirable,  The  Bride,  Leander, 
The  Belle,  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  which  were  all  equally 
good.  Mr.  Steward  also  showed  six  first-rate  plants  in  the 
amateur  class — Leviathan,  a  very  large  flower ;  Desdemona, 
Bose  Celestial,  Lucifer,  Majestic,  and  Yiola.  The  Hon.  Payan 
Dawney  also  showed  some  fine  plants  of  Fancies,  among 
which  were  Celestial,  very  good.  Sweet  Lucy,  Cassandra, 
Cloth  of  Gold,  &c. 

We  noticed  an  error  in  judgment  in  the  class  for  six 
Fuohsias.  Those  which  obtained  the  second  prize  were  not 
named,  and  in  them  were  two  plants  of  Souvenir  de  Chiswick, 
and  two  of  Venus  de  Medici.  In  first-class  shows  we  should 
be  inclined  to  disqualify  all  plants  which  were  not  named,  as 
it  is  very  easy  in  a  large  collection  for  two  plants  of  the  same 
sort  to  be  shown,  and  yet  pass  the  judge's  eye.  In  the  Eame 
tent  were  collections  of  twelve  Geraniums  for  bedding  pur- 
poses, eight  of  which  were  to  be  variegated.  These  were 
not  shown  at  all  up  to  the  mark ;  and  we  should  be  inclined 
to  limit  the  size  of  the  pots,  as  some  wore  shown  in  small 
pots  and  others  in  very  large,  in  some  cases  the  plants  not 
being  nearly  large  enough  to  cover  the  pots.  There  were 
also  prizes  offered  for  collections  of  twenty  bedding  plants, 
excluding  Geraniums.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  the 
largest  plants,  but  there  were  some  inferior  plants,  amongst 
them  a  white  seedling  Petunia,  and  a  pot  of  variegated  Sage, 
being  each  equally  poor;  the  collection  which  was  placed 
second  was  more  compact  and  more  like  bedding  plants. 
There  was  nothing  veiy  novel  in  any  of  the  collections 
unless  wo  except  Ircsine  Herbstii,  or  Achy  ran  thes  Ver- 
scbaffelti,  which  promises  to  be  an  acquisition.  We  must 
not  pass  over  in  this  tent  some  blooms  of  Pansies  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Dean,  of  Bradford  Xurscry,  near  Shipley,  amongst 
which  were  Mrs.  B.  Dean,  raised,  we  belie\e,  by  Downie, 
Laird,  &  Co.,  which  is  a  firreat  acquisition.  Amongst  the 
Fancies,  were  Princess  of  Wales,  very  good ;  Prince  of  Wales, 
a  very  handsome  bronze  and  yellow  with  dense  blotch  ;  Amy 
Hogg;  and  Princess  Alice,  which  still  keeps  its  position 
amongst  the  Belgian  Pansies. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  a  few  remarks  on  the  splendid 
■K)llections  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  shown  by  Mr. 
Micholls,  gardener  to  Mr.  Baincs,  of  Summerfiold  House, 
iowden,  Cheshire.  Ho  was  placed  fii'st  both  for  twelve  stove 
"•nd  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom,  and  for  omamental-foliaged 
jiants,  amongst  which  there  were  some  good  specimens  of 
inffictochilus,  Siu-racenia  flava  and  purpurea ;   and  two  very 


folia.  Amongst  his  colleotions  of  jplants  in  bloom  were  tvo 
very  fine  Az^eas,  Gledstonesi  and  another;  three  JxanM, 
coccinea,  javanica,  and  aurantiaca,  all  in  splendid  bloom. 
We  also  noticed  Pheenocoma  prolifera,  and  AcrophyUnm 
venosnm.  A  very  fine  collection  of  six  stove  and  gieenhomB 
pluits  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Davidson,  gardener  to  G.  J. 
Yarborough,  Esq.,  of  Heslington;  they  were  Bhynooepcf- 
mum  jasminioides,  well  bloomed ;  AUamanda  Sohottii,  I^ka 
ventricosa,  Polygala  Dalmaisiana»  Stephanotis  floribaodi^ 
and  Medinilla  magnifica.  A  very  fine  plant  of  deroden- 
dron  Thomsonse  was  shown  by  J.  B.  Pease,  Esq.,  Haalewood 
House,  Hull,  the  contrast  of  its  scarlet  flowers  and  white 
calyx  producing  a  very  pleasing  efi^ect. 

We  may  congratulate  the  Sooiety  on  the  excellence  of  the 
Show  and  the  general  arrangements  of  the  tents.  The 
weather,  too,  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  We  shall  hapb 
another  year  to  see  a  better  competition  for  bedding  Gcatft- 
niums  and  bedding  plants,  us  these  classes  were  introduced 
into  the  schedule  for  the  first  time  this  year ;  and  we  should 
be  inclined  not  to  limit  the  numbers  to  eight  or  mote  varie- 
gated, but  to  leave  it  to  the  option  of  the  exhibitors  to  send 
what  proportion  of  beddin*;  Geraniums,  whether  plain-leaved 
or  variegated,  they  thought  fit. 


VISITS  TO  GABDENS  PUBLIC  AND  PEIVATR 

J.  F.  Lombabd's,  EaQ.,  Southside,  Bathgak, 

Dublin. 

These  are  some  words  and  places  which  bring  with  them 
so  many  associations,  that  no  matter  how  interesting  miy 
be  the  objects  which  at  present  surround  them,  they  are  lost 
in  the  far  de.'^ppv  interest  of  the  past;  and  so,  although  I 
stood  in  a  garden  where  there  was  much  to  greatly  pleaie 
me,  yet  I  could  hardly  for  a  moment  forget  the  eoenes  which 
its  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Dodder  called  up  to  loy 
memory.  How  little  do  we  appreciate  the  dream  chaiicter 
of  our  life !  nor  until  years  begin  to  tell  on  one  to  aee  how 
vain  are  all  its  pursuits,  how  unstable  tlie  firiendehips  we 
form,  how  changing  the  character  of  our  own  thonghti  and 
feelings,  how  much  the  "  I "  of  forty-five  differs  from  the 
"  I "  of  twenty.  How  well  if  that  difference  be  all  in  the 
right  direction,  and  we  be  given  to  be  more  anadous  for  the 
"home  beyond!" 

Well,  I  must  not  sermonise,  but  write  a  few  lines  about 
Mr.  Lombard's  garden.  Mr.  Lombard  is  known  to  many  in 
England  as  one  of  the  most  successful  growers  that  Ireland 
possesses  of  the  Gladiolus  and  the  Bose ;  and  as  these  two 
fiowere  are  favourites  of  mine,  I  was  anxious  to  see  how  they 
were  grown,  and  whether  their  appearance  justified  angiuiei 
of  success  again. 

The  situation  of  Mr.  Lombard's  garden  reminds  me  not 
a  little  of  that  of  Mr.  Badclyffe's  at  Bushton— on  a  bank 
facing  the  south-west,  although  the  advantage  as  far  as 
soil,  climate,  and  shelter,  is  decidedly  on  the  side  of  Mr. 
Lombard's.    This  similarity  has  led  Mr.  Lombard,  perhape, 
to  derive  so  much  profit  from  Mr.  Baddyffe'e  disqnisitioni 
on  the  Bose.    At  the  bottom  of  his  garden  there  is  a  fine 
stream  of  water,  so  that,  as  the  Yankees  say,  he  has  grent 
water-privil<f^es.    The  garden  itself  is  an  old-fiMhioned  one, 
laid  out  in  great  part  in  those  small,  square,  Box-endosed 
beds  which  were  once  so  popular,  and  which  at  one  time 
doubtless  contained  many  of  those  fine,  much-loved,  herb- 
aceous plants,    BO  long  neglected,  but  for  whioh  there  is 
now  a  revived  taste.    At  present  these  are  filled  with  dwazf 
Boses ;  and  the  number  of  plants  of  the  queen  of  flowem 
dispersed  throughout  the  garden  is  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand.    Mr.  Lombard  grows  each  variety  as  standards  toA 
half-standards  on  the  briar,  budded  dwarf  on  the  Msaetfi 
and  on  its  own  roots.    He  has  thus  an  opportunity  of  tantiag 
it  in  every  way,  and  to  decide  as  to  how  to  grow  it  ftr  a 
permanency.     He  is,  like  most  rosaiians,  a  great  lofcr  d 
the  Manetti.    It  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  the  kisda 
which  he  considered  the  best,  for  they  are  the  same  'whioh 
we  esteem  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 

In  Gladioli  Mr.  Lombard's  garden  is  very  strong.  His 
choice  beds  contain  about  four  hundred  roote,  and  in  these 
he  had  not  had  above  seven  misses,  showing  tliat  titenotioB 
that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  growing  and  savin|f  ih»  bidbs  of 
fhis  fine  f^^'ver  is  »•  nightmar<»     f  m^y  mentuni«  too^  tfaii 
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in  mj  own  gtrdeii  I  have  planted  qpwardfl  of  three  bondred 
1mlba»  and  that  I  have  not  in  a  bed  of  260  roott  moxe  than 
tiiree  misaee,  and  the  roots  are  to  a  great  extent  my  own 
MKring.     Mf.  Lombard'a  collection  oompriaee  the  beet  of 
Bagliah  and  French  nunetiee».  and  some  good  seedlings  of 
bis  own.    Of  the  new  ones  of  this  year  he  has  four  or  five 
ZDots  of  each ;  aud  as  he  is  a  friend  of  Mr.  Standiah's  he  has 
also  Bomo  of  his  finest  and  choioeBt  varieties.     He  quite 
agrees  with  the  notion  which  I  have  maintained  about  the 
CUadiolua — that  no  bulb  takes  stronger  feeding  than  it  does. 
He  not  only  thoroufi^hly  manures  his  bode,  but  also  gives 
them  a  good  deal  ot*  liquid  manure.    Living  as.  he  doea  close 
to  the  Dodder,  be  obtains  some  of  the  drift  sand  which  the 
floods  wash  down  and  leave  just  in  frjnt  of  bis  garden,  and 
mixes  this  with  tlie  soil ;  bat  I  am  persuaded  that  if  the 
soil  be  light  and  rich  this  is  not  necessary.     As  in  every 
other  flower,  we  can  lay  down  no  positive  rales  for  every 
garden,  but  every  cultivator  must  decide  upon  his  own  re- 
quirements.    Lot  me  advise  every  one,  however,  who  is 
growing  them  this  year  to  give  them  a  liberal  supply  of 
water.    I  should  be  myself  chary  of  liquid  manure  this  very 
hot  weather,  but  should  give  copious  waterings  every  day 
when  the  plants  are  showing  for  bloom.    Mr.  Lombard  pro- 
vides ap^ainst  their  being  blown  about  by  placing  stakes  at 
intervals  in  the  beds,  and  tl^en  twisting  list  (the  edgings  of 
cloth  and  flannel),  in  and  out  amongst  the  plants,  so  as  to 
enclose  each  stem  in  a  loop.     This  is  done  at  three  separate 
heights,  and  so  prevents  them  from  being  blown  about,  and 
the  stalk  from  being  broken.     Shading  he  never  resorts  to, 
and  indeed  few  flowers  neud  it  less  than  the  Gladiolus,  as  it 
stands  the  weather  very  well,  and  shading  to  a  great  extent 
takes  the  colour  away.    As  to  varieties,  he  spoke  favourably 
of  the  following  seedlings  of  Mr.  Standish : — Samuel  Way- 
mouth,  bir  Waltor  Scott,  Carminata,  Eleanor' Norman,  The 
Colonel,  Mrs.  E.  Xobt,  Basil,  Lucy  Neal,  and  Ensign.    And 
of  Soucbet's,  ainont^st  older  flowers  Achille,  Napoleon  III., 
Ophir,  Princ.iss  Clothilde,  Linm'.  Pline,  Cumte  de  Morny, 
were  ijronouncod  good ;    while  John  Waterer,  Princess  of 
Wales,   Flora,   and  Imporatrice  Eugenie  were  considered 
amongct  tue  beat  of  the  newer  varieties.     With  regard  to 
what  are  called  **  winged  "  flowers,  when  the  oppositiflorus 
blood  ia  more  strongly  present,  he  said  a  good  deal  may  be 
done  to  bring  them  more  to  a  face  by  pressing  the  flowers 
together  when  they  are  just  showing  bloom;   but  at  the 
same  time  he  agreed  with  me  that  the  time  must  come  when 
winged  ilowcrs  must  be  dispensed  with. 

The  fruit  trees  in  Mr.  Lombard's  garden  were  in  fine  order. 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  was  largely  planted,  and  considered 
by  him  to  be  the  best  Apple  grown.  That  fine  Apple,  the 
Irish  Pea^h,  was  also  considered  well  deserving  of  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  indiied  a  most;  delicious  Apple,  little  known  in 
England,  but  when  eaten  from  the  tree  nothing  can  be 
finer.  One  Benrro  Diel  in  a  corner  of  the  garden  was  a 
match  for  Mr.  lladclylfe's  Poach  trees.  It  had  borne  last 
year  as  many  as  -JOO  truit,  and  oiter  keeping  150  for  his  own 
use.  the  residue  had  been  sold  for  JS3  IO4.,  and  this  year  the 
orop  is  again  f  ulL  Mr.  Lombard  has  also  some  nice  Conifers ; 
and  in  an  old  greenhouse,  which  is  now  to  give  way  to  a 
larger  one,  there  were  some  fine  pans  of  seedling  G-ladioli, 
saved  from  tho  best  flowers  carefully  impregnated,  from 
which  he  expects  great  things. 

Altogether  I  enjoyed,  as  only  a  florist  can  ei^oy,  the  sight 
of  nmny  things  that  showed  lAr,  Lombard  to  be  an  excellent 
and  enthusiastic  grower ;  and  he  is,  moreover,  a  genial  and 
hospitable  amateur.  On  some  points  we  were  wide  as  the 
poles  asunder ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  our  having  a  plea- 
sant and  ai^reeable  chat,  and  of,  I  believe  and  hope,  mutually 
eiQoyiug  one  another's  society. — D.,  iJeai, 


Great  Coxri:r£iiTAL  Eosk  Show. — On  the  9th  of  July, 
there  will  be  held  at  Brie  Comte  Robert  (Seine  et  Mame),  a 
Bose  Show  on  a  scale  far  surpassmg  anything  we  are  ac- 
customed to  see  in  this  country.  Brie  Com  to  Robert  is  the 
great  centre  of  Kose  rearing  and  Uobq  culture  in  France, 
and  English  nurserymen  and  amateurs  may  not  be  aware, 
that  from  this  district  the  Paris  nurserymen  draw  their  sup- 
plies. Whoi  we  state  that  the  growers  have  an  extent  of 
somewhere  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  Eoses  to  cut  from, 
we  may  form  some  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  exhibition. 


MY  PLANTS, 

AND  HOW  AXD  WHERE  I  FOUND  THEX.— No.  5. 

I  ASBUBB  you  I  felt  '*  everlastin*  sorxy "  I  ever  quitted 
our  pretty  home  in  the  old  country  village,  with  ita  kkidlj 
faces  always  ready  to  give  us  a  greeting,  for  the  unotrtain 
welcome  we  might  receive  amongst  stntngera.  However, 
"  it's  a  long  lane  which  has  no  turning,"  and  ditto  a  voyage 
which  has  no  end.  Morning  dawned  at  last,  certainly  cold 
and  grey  the  dull  light  stole  over  us,  but  still  sad,  indood, 
must  be  the  heart  to  which  hope  comes  not  with  returning 
light.  There  was  less  straining  and  creaking  of  the  good 
ship's  planks,  less  booming  of  the  angry  waves,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  security  began  to  circulate  amongst  us.  Totally  re- 
gardless of  my  companions  or  children,  and  thoroughly 
exhausted  in  mind  and  body,  I  fell  into  a  busy  and  un- 
refreshing  slumber,  from  which  I  was  soon  awakened  by  the 
joyful  news  that  we  were  within  sight  of  the  town  of  St. 
Heller's.  In  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  weather,  the 
steamer  was  unable  to  enter  the  harbour,  and  we  were 
landed  at  the  pier  in  boats,  amidst  the  congratulations  and 
cheers  of  the  crowd  which  had  collected  to  welcome  the 
overdue  mail. 

Solacing  ourselves,  after  the  English  fashion,  with  a  )(00d 
dinner  at  the  hotel,  my  husband  left  me  to  rest  awhile, 
whilst  he  perambulated  the  town  and  neighbouring  fort.    I 
must  not,  I  suppose,  in  a  publication  devoted  to  botany,  give 
any  further  details  with  regard  to  the  religion,  manners,  or 
cnstoms  of  the  islanders,  or  of  their  civil  and  military  histcny, 
all  very  interesting  topics  to  lovers  of  history,  and  of  the 
past.    I  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  speak  cursorily  of  the 
soil,  fertility,  and  natural  productions  of  the  country.    The 
former  is  generally  composed  of  a  light,  sandy,  yet  highly 
productive  earth.    Scarcely  a  specimen  of  limestone  or  <£alk 
has  been  found  in  the  island.    This  makes  good  the  rule, 
that  "  nothing  of  a  calcareous  nature  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered there."  In  fact,  the  whole  island  is  a  mass  of  stone, 
the  higher  parts  of  which  are  but  thinly  covered  with  sand, 
and  the  dJbm  of  rock,  which  are  driven  over  the  tops  of  the 
highest  cliffs  by  the  strong  gales  from  the  sea.    The  valleys 
have  many  feet  of  vegetative  earth,  and  are  extremaly 
fertile,  and  we  were  much  struck  in  the  early  part  of  the 
summer  by  the  pretty  streamlets  which  trickled  down  from 
between  the  fissures  in  the  rocks,  and  gladdened  the  fiowers 
and  Ferns  beneath  them ;  during  the  hotter  months  these 
fertile  sources  failed.    The  chief  anxiety  of  the  farmer  in  the 
spring  seemed  to  be  the  cultivation  and  securing  in  its  per- 
fection the  early  Potatoes,  for  the  supply  of  the  London 
markets.    The  sides,  or  cuteaux,  as  they  are  called,  of  the 
hills  present  quite  a  gay  and  holiday  appearance  during 
the  Potato  harvest,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  for  something  after 
the  fashion  of  the  American  '*  bees,"  do  these  island  families 
help  each  other  in  a  press  of  work — unlike  our  American 
neighbours,  however,  in  one  point,  which  is,  that  whilst 
"brother  Jonathan"  worirs  first  and  plays  afterwards,  the 
Jerseyman  will  have  his  bottle  of  spirit  at  hand,  and  often 
so  frequent  are  the  visits  to  this  all-powerful  medium,  that 
his  own  spirits  are  raised  to  the  most  hilarious  pitch;  and 
frequently  the  finale  is  a  fight  between  these  well-meaning 
friends,  and  as  a  natural  sequence,  a  finale  also  to  the  day's 
work,  perhaps  quite  early  in  the  afternoon.    These  e6ieaux 
also  yield  '*  timber.  Broom,  (Jorse,  Fern,  and  where  neither 
too  steep  nor  too  rocky,  tolerable  pasture." 

Very  little  com  is  grown  in  Jersey,  as  it  can  be  brought 
from  the  foreign  markets  cheaper  than  the  inhabitants  could 
grow  it  themselves.  The  soil  will,  however,  produce  all  the 
farinaceous  kinds  of  grain.  Many  hogsheads  of  cider  are 
annually  manufactured  in  the  island,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
spring,  when  the  orchards  are  a  mass  of  blossom,  a  drive 
through  the  numerous  roads  and  lanea  which  intersect  each 
other  in  all  directions,  is  a  treat  which  all  lovers  of  the  pic- 
turesque might  envy.  I  remember  during  our  residence 
with  a  French  family  in  the  parish  of  Trinity,  we  often  had 
a  delicacy  placed  upon  our  tea>table  by  Madame  our  hostess, 
called  "  black  butter,"  it  was  a  kind  of  black  preserve,  of 
peculiar  flavour.  I  was  infbrmed  by  the  loquacious  donor 
that  it  was  a  concoction  made  of  Normandy  Pippins,  butter, 
and  I  suppose  sugar.  I  propose  at  some  not  far  distant 
time  to  obtain  the  receipt  for  this  same  dubious -looking, 
yet  pleasant  mess.    Whilst  speaking  of  the  tea^aUe  and 
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its  a^innots,  I  may  mention  that  Jersey  was  famed  in  years 
gone  by  for  its  honey.  Amongst  the  farmers,  also,  the  fa- 
Yonrite  drink  was  mead.  Now,  the  apiaries  are  much  fewer 
in  number,  but  I  should  imagine  from  the  mildness  of  the 
dimate,  and  the  great  variety  of  herbs  which  are  found 
on  all  sides,  that  the  bee-keeper  might  realise  a  very  good 
profit  from  his  busy  little  family.  Clover  with  its  deliciously- 
aoented  blossoms,  and  Lucem,  are  cultivated  to  some  extent, 
and  would,  no  doubt,  help  to  fill  the  combs  of  the  colony  of 
workers. 

Whilst  residing  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Heller's  and  Trinity, 
we  did  very  little  in  the  botanising  line,  for  it  was  too  early 
in  the  year,  and  besides  that  we  did  not  yet  know  the  island 
snfBdently  weU  to  be  able  to  economise  our  time ;  but  sub- 
sequently after  locating  ourselves  in  St.  Saviour's,  we  spent 
the  months  of  May  and  June  in  the  most  enjoyable  rambles 
IK>8sible.  Our  plan  of  action  was  to  pack  up  a  basket  of 
provisions  directly  after  an  early  breakfast,  not  omitting  an 
interesting  book  of  some  kind,  and  off  we  started,  either  for 
a  day's  s&oll  amongst  the  woods,  and  through  the  innu- 
merable roads  with  which  the  island  abounds,  and  which 
are  lined  with  over-shadowing  trees,  the  bank's  sides  being 
covered  with  the  pretty  Irish  Yew ;  or  we  turned  our  steps 
towards  the  sea  coast,  generally  selecting  the  northern 
aide  of  the  island,  encamping  at  Bouley  Bay,  Bezel  Bay,  or 
Gr^ve  de  Lecq ;  the  latter  place  is  rich  in  marine  Grasses,  and 
the  sceneiy  charming.  Here  are  caves  quite  as  worthy  of 
notice  as  the  far-famed  caverns  of  Plemout  and  La  Maye, 
one  is  perforated,  and  extends  in  length  about  100  feet.  It 
is,  in  £^t,  a  subterranean  passage,  which  cannot  be  explored 
when  the  tide  is  up.  Another,  *'  which  lies  under  a  hill  on 
the  western  side  of  the  bay,  the  mouth  of  which  is  an  open- 
ing nearly  20  feet  in  height,  rises  from  the  entrance  to  a 
considerable  degree  of  elevation,  and  penetrates  horizontally 
to  the  depth  of  50  or  60  feet."  When  illumined  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  looking  outwards  from  the  extreme  depth,  it  con- 
yeys  the  idea  of  a  church,  with  a  lofty  vaulted  roof.  It  was 
in  the  sands  dose  to  this  spot  that  I  came  upon  the  Elymus 
arenarius.  Upright  Sea  Lyme  Grass ;  the  Triticum  loliaceum. 
Dwarf  Sea  Wheat  Grass;  and  the  Bottboellia.  I  thought 
this  latter  one  of  the  stiffest-looking  Grasses  I  had  ever 
seen,  there  is  somethmg  so  quaint  and  old-fashioned  about 
it.  What  the  connection  of  ideas  in  my  mind  can  be,  I  know 
not,  but  in  thinking  of  it,  I  think,  too,  of  Eliza  Cook's  poem, 
"The  Old  Arm  Chair."  Certahily  there  is  no  intimate 
connection  between  a  grass  and  a  chair ;  but  I  picture  the 
"old  arm  chair  "  as  a  thing  of  stiff  and  formal  design,  with 
plenty  of  comers  for  the  children  to  break  their  noses  upon, 
and  the  Bottboellia  with  its  formal  name  and  appearance,  is 
put  in  the  category  of  my  ill-regcdated  mind  as  akin  to  the 
antiquated  piece  of  furniture  aforesaid. — Alice. 


CUTTING  ASPABAGUS. 

I  HAVE  always  thought  that  the  practice  of  keeping  As- 
paragus continually  cut,  whether  fit  for  table  or  not,  was 
erroneous ;  but  my  attention  has  lately  been  called  to  a  re- 
markably good  plantation  that  has  been  managed  for  years 
upon  that  plan.  Every  bit  of  it  is  cut  as  soon  as  it  shows 
above  the  surface,  whether  wanted  for  table  or  not,  until 
cutting  for  table  is  given  up,  when  it  is  allowed  to  grow 
away.  The  plantation  is  veiy  thick  indeed,  and,  I  am  in- 
formed, produces  very  excellent  Asparagus  for  table.  One 
of  the  beds  is  rested  every  year,  and  as  there  are  nine  beds 
in  the  plantation,  each  bed  is  rested  in  turn,  but  eveiy  ninth 
year.  Now,  as  the  superior  quality  of  the  "  grass  "  is  at- 
tributed to  the  system  of  keeping  it  all  clean  cut  off,  I  wish 
to  inquire  if  such  a  practice  is  sound  in  theory  ?  If  so,  how 
18  the  Asparagus  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  or  prin- 
ciple, that  the  continual  cutting  down  of  any  plant  weakens 
its  energies,  and  if  the  practice  is  continued  beyond  a  certain 
limit  wiQ  eventuaUy  kiU  it  ?^J.  K. 

rrhe  whole  subject  is  an  interesting  one,  but  it  pretty 
well  comes  under  the  same  rule  of  circumstances  as  the 
cutting  off  and  the  saving  of  the  old  leaves  of  Strawbeny 
plants.  In  fine,  light  Asparagus  ground  we  would  cut  more 
and  cut  longer,  than  in  stiff,  heavy  land.  There  can  be  no 
loubt  that  continuous  and  complete  cutting  would  even- 
♦•noii,  Viii  '■\%i-  kmf^rfttpna  jti«t  as  '^   '  '*''''  P^^'T^^arb-  an' 


as  we  have  proved,  will  kill  the  worst  of  all  weed  zooH 
the  white  Bindweed.  In  practice,  if  we  oonld  numageit^ 
we  would  prefer  not  to  cut  a  bed  of  Aaparagns  that  m 
intended  to  take  up  and  force,  becanse  in  such  a  case  tte 
buds  would  be  sooner  matured,  and  the  whole  plant  placid 
in  a  state  of  rest  sooner,  so  as  to  be  aronaed  into  fraih 
energy  more  easily.  Unless  for  such  a  purpose,  we  see  litde 
use  in  the  rest  every  nint^  year.  From  forcing  and  xotatiflB 
cropping  ours  seldom  attflon  any  such  a^,  thoof^  whn 
well  established  and  properly  treated  with  manure,  fta, 
there  need  be  no  reasonable  limit  to  the  productive  pewn 
of  a  bed.  In  cold,  stiff  soils,  it  would  be  adviaable  to  eot  all 
at  first,  and  then  allow  the  weaker  to  grow,  to  make  me  of 
buds  ripening  for  next  season,  even  though  there  ahoiild  Mt 
be  too  many  of  them ;  but  in  light,  rich  land,  in  whidi  tiw 
Asparagus  delights,  it  wiU  often  be  the  beat  plan  to  eat 
all  that  comes  regularly,  until  Peas  begin  to  oome  in.  It 
you  leave  the  weaker  as  you  cut  the  stronger,  the  ahooti 
left  wiU  take  the  running  of  the  plant,  and  finer  bnda  wiH 
be  formed  than  if  you  had  a  greater  number  of  shoots.  If 
in  such  favourable  circumstances  you  cut  all,  the  plant  is 
stimulated  to  throw  up  a  mass  of  shoots,  and  thoof^  these 
may  be  rather  small  at  first,  they  will  gather  stzei^  and 
firmness,  and  form  at  their  base  a  whole  army  of  bnda  for 
next  season.  If  the  beds  were  all  cut  fkr  into  the  season, 
the  shoots  would  be  so  small  and  ill-ripened,  that  the  bods 
would  be  deficient  in  organic  matter,  and  if  the  process  woe 
continued  the  produce  every  year  would  deteriorate  move 
and  more.  The  cut-all  principle  if  not  continued  too  loot, 
we  have  no  doubt  answers  well  in  the  li^ht  rich  grotuia 
about  Fulham  and  Battersea,  but  the  oatting  must  not  be 
continued  so  long,  in  cold,  stiff  soils,  becanse  the  plaate 
cannot  produce  fi^sh  shoots  and  ripen  them  so  quickly.  In 
the  latter  circumstances  it  will  always  be  good  policy  to  lei 
the  Asparagus  grow  as  soon  as  Peas  can  be  obtained.  What 
say  our  coadjutors  ?] 


CACTUS  CULTintE. 


This  tribe,  to  be  grown  in  great  perfection,  requiies  i!ioia> 
ture  and  dryness.  The  point  is  to  give  each  as  it  ii  moit 
needed.  We  used  at  one  time  to  grow  a  rather  large  col- 
lection of  these  succulents,  and  we  feel  indhied  to  take  to 
them  again  if  we  have  a  d^ance.  Many  of  ns  find  it  neoea- 
sary  to  vary  the  phmts  of  which  we  make  a  hobby  for  a 
time;  and  we  used  to  go  on  with  the  Cactaa  and  CeteoB 
tribe,  until  those  most  interested  became  tired  of  tiieir  gndj 
colours.  The  greater  part  of  them  originaUy  (for  thsie  are 
now  beautiful  hybrids),  came  from  South  Afinca,  whsra  they 
are  found  in  abundance  festooning  rocks  and  other  dry 
places,  their  roots  penetrating  into  the  inteistiees  of  the 
rocks,  and  their  succulent  stems  pretty  wdl  isduoed  to  a 
mummy  state  by  the  intense  heat  of  a  doudhaa  sun  and  an 
arid  atmosphere.  A  period  of  downponring  rain  auccoeda, 
and  the  roots  and  stems  absorb  the  moistore^  so  that  the 
stems  become  succulent  with  juice  instead  of  bong  like 
thongs  of  dried  leather.  Then  follows  another  dryiog  penod, 
in  which  the  stems  are  again  deprived  of  thehr  moSstnre,  and 
what  is  technically  called  ripened— that  is,  the  growth  made 
becomes  indurated.  When  the  moist  seaaon  comes  again 
the  stems  swell  and  are  covered  at  every  ang^  with  the 
beautiful  fiowers.  Now  to  thoroughly  succeed  we  mnat  take 
a  lesson  from  Nature,  and  give  to  this  saooolent  tribe  a 
period  of  rest  and  a  period  of  growth.  One  great  drawbai^ 
is  that  at  no  time  have  we  the  command  of  the  son  of  Sontii 
Africa,  and  to  make  matters  still  worse  we  are  forced  to  use 
our  summer  chiefiy  for  excitement  and  growth,  and  oar  dark 
winters  chiefly  as  the  season  of  rest.  When  the  bestreanlta 
are  to  be  aimed  at,  the  plants  must  be  matured  and  pv4r 
rested  under  the  bright  sun  of  autunm,  and  then  they  wiU 
bristle  with  fiower-buds,  when  we  either  foroe  thsm  with 
moisture  and  heat  in  early  spring,  or  allow  them  to  oome 
more  naturally  in  early  summer.  By  acting  on  this  mtem 
some  farmers'  daughters  have  bloomed  them  in  wcuSt  per* 
fection  as  to  tell  me  they  thought  they  now  coold  rival  their 
instructor.  They  even  succeed  adndrablj  with  Ceteoi 
speciosissimus,  a  rough-looking  speoiea!,  and  ita  apinaa  wy 
dangerous  for  some  hands.  If  you  soooeed  with  that  Bflne 
*»«»ed  beat  you. 
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Nov,  let  us  go  into  a  few  details  of  practice,  all  based  on 
the  fa<^  alladed  to  above.  Here  is  a  nice  little  plant  green 
and  flourishing,  but  the  stems  are  rather  too  flabby,  and 
lead  you  to  suppose  it  has  had  too  mnch  moisture.  The 
drainage,  therefore,  is  examined,  a  quantity  of  the  old  soil 
taken  away,  and  a  nice  clean  pot  given.  No  plants  are  more 
careless  of  soiL  Sandy  loam,  loam  and  peat,  loam  and  lime 
mbbish  will  grow  them  admirably,  but  my  preference  as  to 
compost  WOU&  be  equal  parts  of  sandy  loam,  brick  rubbish, 
and  old,  sweet,  dried  cowdung.  After  potting — say  in  June, 
water  and  give  all  the  sun  you  can  to  the  plant,  keeping  it 
inside  of  the  house  or  window.  Water  on  tUl  August  when- 
ever the  plant  wants  it,  as  you  would  do  a  Gteraoinm,  not 
watering  when  the  plant  does  not  require  it,  nor  yet  allowing 
the  stems  to  shrivel  or  shrink  in  the  least.  If  the  autumn 
is  bright  and  sunny  place  the  plants  outside  the  window  by 
the  middle  of  August*  or  in  front  of  a  fence  or  wall  facing 
the  south.  Keep  giving  a  little  water  until  the  middle  of 
September,  but  a  skiff  over  the  stems  will  be  better  than 
much  at  the  roots.  From  the  middle  of  September  I  would 
give  all  the  sun  possible,  and  noc  a  drop  of  water  unless  the 
plants  showed  signs  of  distress,  and  then  I  would  damp  the 
stems  instead  of  the  roots.  By  the  middle  of  October  the 
plants  should  be  placed  in-doors,  and  if  the  temperature 
ranges  only  during  winter  from  38^  to  45^,  they  will  rarely 
need  any  water  aU  the  winter.  The  atmosphere  at  that 
temperature  will  supply  them  with  enough  of  moisture. 
When  you  wish  them  to  grow  and  bloom  syringe  the  stems, 
give  them  a  rise  in  temperature,  and  as  soon  as  there  is  the 
appearance  of  a  pin-head  of  bloom,  give  a  little  water  to  the 
roots,  increasing  the  quantity  gradually  as  the  buds  sweU. 
After  flowering  ag^ain  follow  the  above  process  and  success 
will  be  obtained. 

Considering  their  beauty  and  the  very  little  trouble  they 
give,  these  succulents  deserve  to  be  extensively  cultivated 
by  those  who  have  little  time  to  spare,  and  who  from  their 
avocations  cannot  give  that  regfular  attention  which  most 
other  plants  require.  Let  the  above  leading  principles  be 
kept  in  view,  and  extra  heat,  and  extra  cold,  provided  there 
is  no  frxwt,  and  a  little  excess  of  moisture  or  of  dryness  now 
and  then,  will  never  iigure  these  beautiful  and  accommodat- 
ing succulents. — ^B.  Fish. 


THE  PLEASUBE  GROUNDS  OP  PAEIS. 
(Concluded  from  page  384.) 

BxTUBKiNa  now  to  the  entrance  at  the  end  of  the  Avenue 
de  rimp^ratrice,  and  following  the  road  which  lies  before 
us,  we  arrive  in  ten  or  twelve  minutes  at  the  extremi^  of 
Lake  Inferior,  which  here  presents  a  dazzling  perspective. 
This  extensive  sheet  of  water,  covering  an  area  of  14  acres, 
is  1272  yards  long,  113  wide,  and  firom  3  to  6  feet  deep. 
Above  its  surface  rise  two  small  islands  of  which  the  unit^ 
area  is  about  6i  acres ;  t^e  larger,  to  the  north,  containing 
3a.  3r.  12p.  and  being  457  yards  in  length ;  and  the  smaller, 
to  the  south,  is  866  yards  long.  These  two  islands  are  united 
by  a  rustic  bridge,  which  in  summer  is  covered  with  various 
cumbing  plants,  and  harmonises  well  with  the  chAlet  or 
Swiss  cottage  which  stands  close  by  under  the  shade  of  a 
clump  of  old  Pine  trees,  which  cover  the  upper  part  of  the 
larger  island.  The  ch&let  is  a  sort  of  tavern,  comprising  a 
small  theatre,  in  which  are  acted  some  minor  pieces  during 
the  summer  months. 

Lake  Superior  is  divided  by  a  road  under  which  the  water 

S asses,  as  required,  through  several  rocky  passages  into  the 
eep  and  sinuous  end  of  the  lower  lake.  The  upper  lake 
has  a  surface  of  nearly  4  acres ;  length,  465  yards ;  mean 
width.  60  yards ;  and  depth,  from  8  to  5  feet.  In  1855, 
50,000  young  salmon  and  trout  artiflcially  hatched  were 
put  into  the  lakes ;  but  most  if  not  all  have  since  died  from 
the  want  of  current.  The  water  for  the  lakes  is  taken  in  part 
from  the  Seine,  by  means  of  force  pumps  placed  at  the  Quai 
de  la  Conference,  and  in  part  supplied  by  the  artesian  well 
lately  opened  near  the  Grille  de  la  Mnette,  where  the  water, 
after  rising  1600  or  1700  feet^  gives  a  temperature  of  87 '^  or 
3SO  Fahr.  The  water  enters  at  the  Oinle  de  la  Muette, 
and  is  conducted  to  the  Butte  de  MoLimartre*  where  it 
enters  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  forming 
a  cascade. 


The  Butte  de  Montmartro  is  an  artificial  elevation  wluieh 
has  been  formed  with  the  earth  obtained  by  the  excavation 
of  the  lakes  and  rivulets ;  it  is  the  highest  point  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  being  from  32  to  40  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  lakes.  From  here  we  gain  glimpses  of  the  heights  of 
Issy,  Meudon,  Bellevue,  Saint  Cloud,  Suresnes,  and  Mont 
Valerien.  The  full  view  of  this  magnificent  and  picturesque 
landscape  has  been  intentionally  shut  out  by  clumps  of  the 
old  wood,  which  are  here  rather  too  artificially  arranged. 
The  slope  from  here  to  the  Porte  Boulogne  is  very  bare,  the 
walks  so  superbly  constructed  everywhere  else  being  here 
very  diminutive,  and  the  trees  are  too  fSax  from  the  edges. 
Even  the  grass  here  is  coarse  and  ill  kept,  and  the  various 
beauties  of  the  lakes  are  indistinctly  seen ;  but  these  slight 
defects  are  very  likely  soon  to  be  removed,  and  are  well  com- 
pensated for  hy  abont  twenty  minutes'  walk  to  the  grand 
cascade ;  and  the  road  we  shall  select,  although  a  little 
tedious,  is  certainly  the  most  interesting.  On  descending 
the  magnificent  walk  which  follows  the  lakes,  a  full  view 
is  obtaSied  of  the  lakes  and  islands,  every  step  presenting 
some  new  beauties.  We  arrive  in  a  few  minutes  between 
the  lakes — this  chosen  spot  around  which  all  the  luxurious 
grandeur  of  the  place  lies  proftisely  spread.  The  slopes  are 
here  often  abrupt,  sinuous,  and  undulated,  but  covered  to 
the  water's  biiidc  with  a  verdant  carpet  of  well-kept  grass, 
planted  here  and  there  with  clumps  of  the  finest  CoidfersB, 
shrubs,  and  in  summer  with  isolated  plants,  such  as  Aralia 
papyrifera,  Caladium  esculentum  and  odorum,  Ficus  elastica» 
Musa  rosacea*  Wigandia  urens,  Qunnera  scabra,  Erythrina, 
Nicotiana  wig^ndioides,  Bambusa  aurea  and  metake  &c. 

There  are  some  specimens  of  Araucaria  imbricata,  Wel- 
lingtonia  gigantea,  Taxodium  distichum,  Dacrydium  cupres- 
sinum,  Cedrus  deodara,  Abies  Douglasii,  and  Abies  pinsapo ; 
but  Conifers  do  not  grow  so  well  here  as  in  England. 

There  is  a  small  walk  forming  a  kind  of  edging  around 
the  lower  lake  and  its  islands,  leaving  a  small  margin  et 
grass  between  it  and  the  water,  where  stand  some  fine 
examples  of  Gynerium  argenteum,  Weigela  rosea,  Fraxinus 

Smdula,  F.  omus,  and  SaUx  babylonica,  with  the  beaatifhl 
aubentonia  magnifica.  Among  these  run  numerous  walks, 
leading  to  bowers,  and.  mounds,  and  little  valleys,  now  kiss- 
ing the  clear  waters  where  dose  by  grows  the  Pampas  (Jrass, 
in  the  shadow  of  whose  plumes  rests  leisurely  the  heron  or 
duck,  and  af  ain  rising  gradually  to  rockwork  dad  lightly 
with  Ivy.  On  the  water  everything  is  gay  and  living; 
thousands  of  beautiful-featiiered  bi»ls  skim  to  and  tto, 
prattling  their  difierent  languages,  while  the  swan,  more 
conscious  of  his  bcMuity,  may  be  seen  arrang^ing  his  white 
plumage  in  the  mirror  of  the  water. 

On  arriving  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lakes,  where 
the  water  is  on  a  levd  with  the  surrounding  banks,  but  is 
kept  frx>m  overfiowing  by  a  shallow  outlet  allowing  the  sur- 
plus to  fall  gently  into  tile  mouth  of  a  rivulet  alr^wly  men- 
tioned, this  divides  into  three — ^the  two  minor  ones  to  the 
right  go,  one  towards  the  Jardin  d'Acclimitation,  the  other 
towards  Madrid;  and  the  third,  the  longest  and  moat 
winding,  we  shall  accompany  till  we  arrive  at  the  Grand 
Cascade  of  Longchamps,  where  it  tumbles  about  20  feet 
over  a  large  semicircular  surfisce  of  projecting  blocks  of  half- 
deoomposed  limestone,  which  have  been  brought  here  from 
the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau.  Underneath  the  fidls  is  a 
cavern,  on  the  roof  of  which  may  be  seen  some  examples  of 
fantastic  stalactites.  This  water  is  received  in  a  large  bason 
which  furnishes  the  numerous  little  rivulets  and  lakes  which 
spread  over  the  plains  below. 

The  plains  of  Longchamps  have  been  purchased  by  the 
city,  and  were  annexed  to  the  Bois  de  Eioulogne  in  1854; 
there  200,000  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  plant^  in  isolated 
clumps,  so  as  to  harmonise  with  the  surrounding  landsoape. 
A  portion  of  these  plains  is  set  apart  as  a  race-course  and 
for  holding  reviews.  Betuming  to  the  summit  of  the  rock, 
which  forms  a  sort  of  arch  above  the  water,  we  behold  these 
verdant  plains  stretching  down  to  the  Seine,  while  beyond 
are  the  hamlets  of  Suresnes,  Saint  Cloud,  and  NeuiUy ;  a 
little  to  the  left  may  be  seen  the  old  town  of  Boulogne ; 
while  dose  by  to  the  right,  on  the  main  road  to  Suresnes, 
may  be  seen  the  habitation  of  the  Prefect,  standing  on  the 
andent  ruins,  and  dose  to  the  tower  of  the  £unous  Abbey  of 
Longchamps,  which  was  estabUdied  by  Isabelle  of  France. 

Bois  de  Boulogne  is  laid  oat  with  that  rare  taste  and 
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and  on  the  YastqaantitieB  of  fiMnale  Wamw  oooarrhig  dmfa^ 
the  past  spring,  notwithstanding  the  aestmotioai  of  gnd 
nnmbers  of  Wasp  nests  last  season,  by  a  disease  rimikr  ti 
that  of  "fonl  brood"  in  the  hive. 


jfidgnient  whieh  understands  how  to  anite  nature  with  art, 
withoat  leaving  them  in  disputation  as  to  their  respectiye 
rights— walks  conducting  us  to  shady  wilds,  or  glades  open- 
ing to  receive  the  bright  radiance  of  the  sunshine;  vistas 
tenninating  in  indistinot  grandeur;  lakes,  rivulets,  and 
oaecades,  either  in  motion  or  repose ;  sunny  slopes  and  happy 

vmUeys,  the   fit   homes  of  contentment  and   pleasure. —  omTi  a  m  nHii-n-.^  t-^-r^-r^.    ^-.--rr-.x-n 

WnLAMKxLLr.-^ilriMh  Farmer's  QoMetU.)  STBAWBEERY  LOBD   CLYDE. 

In  Belgian  catalogues  I  notice   that,  acoording  toNr. 
Badclyffe's  opinion,  the  new  Strawberry  Lord  Clyde  is  ilM 
T?xrrp/Mi/rin.Ti^r^T^*x    crx^x^mrr  most  Valuable  of  all  existing  kinds.     How  does  it  happoi 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY.  that  Mr.  Eaddyffe  does  not  mention  this  fact  in  Ushiit 

Ths  June  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  was  held  article,  page  461,  of  this  paper  ?  Or  has  it,  periiapa»  eom 
on  the  5th  inat.,  P.  P.  Paacoe,  Esq.,  P.L.S.,  President,  in  to  "  nil  ?  "— Fbaqabian. 
the  chair.  An  unusual  number  of  new  members  and  asso- 
ciates were  elected.  Amongst  the  donations  made  to  the 
Society  since  the  last  meeting  were  tlie  publications  of  the 
Boyal  and  Zoological  Soieties,  and  the  Entomological  Society 
of  France,  also  a  Memoir  addressed  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  on  the  disg^racefnl  state  of  the  entomo- 
.  logioal  collection  in  the  national  Museum,  in  consequence  of 
the  insufficiency  in  the  numbers  of  persons  employed  in  the 
entomological  department,  hy  "  Philocosmos ;"  also  a  re- 
markable Memoir  by  Dr.  Sichel,  of  Paris,  on  tho  varieties  of 
Bombus  montanua,  a  species  of  Humble  Bee,  in  which  the 
author  considered  that  a  number  of  species,  hitherto  re- 
ffarded  as  quite  distinct,  were  only  local  vaiieties  of  one 
inconstant  species. 

The  Bev.  Hamlet  Clark  read  a  passage  on  the  luminosity 
of  the  Firefly  in  Brazil,  quoted  by  Gosse  from  Southey's 
'*  Madoo,"  in  which  the  simultaneous  emission  of  the  light 
1^  great  numbers  of  these  insects  was  recorded.  He  fdso 
read  descriptions  of  twenty-eight  now  species  of  plant-eating 
Beetles  from  "W^est  Australia,  sixteen  of  which  belonged  to 
the  genus  Paropeis.  He  also  distributed  a  number  of  speci- 
mens of  a  new  and  remarkable  Coleopterous  insect,  collected 

by  Captain  Bowkcr  in  British  KafTraria,  allied  to  the  genua  be  mucli  benelited  by  being  mulched  with  short  grass  or 
Macronychus,  and  which  was  found  very  numerous  in  the  '  litter  of  any  kind,  they  should  be  iireviously  watered,  which 
neighbourhood  of  the  Sunn  Biver,  whirling  about  in  the    may  generally  be  done  early  in  the  morning.   Lettu(»,^hen 

the  seed  has  been  sown  in  drills  thin  the  plants  to  1  foot 
apart.  Mushroonu,  this  is  now  a  good  time  tx>  make  spawn 
for  winter  and  spring  use ;  after  the  bricka  axe  made  sal 


WORK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHBM   OABDXN. 

Thb  principal  crops  here  will  now  require  aitentioB  in 
weeding,  hoeing,  thinningt  and  watering  in  dzy  weather. 
Broccoli,  where  the  Capeivorieties-  have  been  sown  in  dxills 
thin  them  out  to  one  plant^-at  every  2  feet,  and  imme^it^ 
afterwards  water  those  leftL.  As  soon  as  the  weather  wtil 
permit  plant  out  the  maioi  spring  crops.  CarroU,  a  littie 
more  seed  may  be  sown;  to  produce  a  later  crop  for  drawing 
young.  Loosen  the  earth  between  the  main  crops  when  it 
is  baked  hard.  Caulifiovers,  some  of  the  late  sowing  shovld 
be  planted  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit,  or  if  the 
planting  of  them  can  be  no  longer  postponed,  they  mut 
be  watered  until  they  make  fresh  roots.  Celery,  no 
vegetable  demands  larger  supplies  of  water  at  this 
the  first  crop  runs  to  seed  in  a  short  time  if  not  kept  moists 
and  the  late  ones  will  be  very  much  checked  for  want  of  it; 
the  earth  should  be  stirred  about  the  plants  whenever  it 
appears  crusted.  Ctteumhera,  the  plants-  on  the  ridges  wiD 
be  much  benefited  by  being  mulched  with  short 


sunshine  over  the  edge  of  a  fall  of  the  river,  hovering  and 
making  sudden  dives  through  the  fUIen  water,  and  fastening 
themselves  to  the  face  of  the  rock. 

Letters  were  read  fVom  Mr.  Edwin  Eeed,  who  is  engaged  I  partially  dried  they  may  be  placed  in  layers  in  an  open  shed, 

in  an  entomological  excursion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bahia,    -'^-^  "  *'^'-' ' ' "^ ^""^  -^'-^  ^-'*''  "^'-^  ^ — "" — 

and  f^om  Mr.  Brewer  at  St.  Michael's,  Azores,  who  is  also 
ttigaged  in  an  entomological  voyage. 

Mr.  Smith  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  very  rare  Beetle, 
Apate  capucinus,  taken  by  his  son  in  Bishop's  Wood, 
Hampstcod,  running  over  felled  oak  timber.  The  capture 
of  other  specimens  by  tho  Bev.  P.  W.  Hope,  Longmynde 
Porest,  Shropshire ;  and  by  Sir  T.  Pasley,  in  Pembroke  Dock- 
yard, were  mentioned. 

Mr.  P.  Bond  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  rare  Moth, 
Dianthoecia  albimacula,  captured  last  year,  near  Gosport^  in 
June ;  also,  a  specimen  of  the  fine  North  American  Bombyx 
Polyphemus,  reared  in  this  country  from  the  cocoon,  of 
^^di  a  very  fine  larg^  Ichneumon,  of  the  genus  Ophion, 
had  been  reared. 

Mr.  Stainton  exhibited  several  curious  cocoons  from  Men- 
tone  on  tho  banks  of  the  Mediterranean,  chiefly  found  on 
<)nercus  Ilex. 

The  President  exhibited  a  species  of  the  genus  Dorcadron, 
from  Alicante,  supposed  to  be  new. 

Mr.  Moore  read  a.  paper  containing  descriptions  of  various 
new  species  of  Bombycidaj  or  Silk  Moths  from  India. 

Professor  Westwood  mentionod  an  interesting  mode  of 
preserving  caterpillars  of  exotic  Lepidoptera  by  pressure,  as 
exemplified  by  various  specimens  in  the  Burchell  collection, 
recently  presented  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 

An  animated  conversation  took  place  with  reference  to 
the  meeting  recently  hold  at  tho  South  Kensington  Museum 
for  the  disposal  of  th^  iron-covered  buildings  for  local  mu- 
seums ;  when  it  was  generally  admitted  that  it  was  desirable 
to  establish  museums  in  various  parts  of  tho  metropolis. 
The  death  of  M.  Leon  Dufour,  the  father  of  entomology  in 
France,  was  announced. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Smith  was  read  in  opposition  to  the  views 
•t  Dr.  Sichel  as  to  tho  varieties  of  Bombus  montanus ; 
.1^  Professor  Westwood  made  some  observations  on  the 


with  a  thin  layer  of  spawn  from  the  old  beds  which  have  done 
bearing  between  caoh  course ;  the  whole  should  afiberwards 
be  covered  with  sufficient  dung  to  keep  it  moist  and  wann. 
Small  Salads,  keep  up  a  succession  by  repeated  sowings  in 
the  open  ground  in  a  shady  spot.  Spirtaek,  it  is-  neosHazy 
to  sow  once  a-fortnight  let  the  weather  be  what  it  my,  as  it 
so  soon  runs  to  seed.  Keep  it  watered  during  diy  weather. 
Tomatoes,  keep  them  trained  to  the  wall  and  well  supplied 
with  water,  or  but  very  little  fruit  can  be  expected^  Aofin- 
tago  must  be  taken  of  the  first  good  shower  of  rain  to  git 
out  the  main  crops  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  Savoys, 
&o. ;  until  then  they  had  better  remain  where  they  sie. 
Becently-transplanted  plants  must  be  kept  constantiy 
watered,  and  the  ground  about  them  oooasionaUy  stizved. 

FBUIT  GASDSN. 

The  season  being  favourable  for  growth  the  necessity  is 
increased  for  keeping  all  young  wood  properly  nailed  to  the 
walls,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  high  winds. 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  trained  against  north  wafli 
should  have  tho  leaders  nailed  in,  and  all  the  side  shooti 
spurred  down  to  within  a  few  joints  of  the  base.  Feaohei, 
Nectarines,  and  indeed  wall  trees  in  general,  wiU  be  greatly 
benefited  by  occasional  strong  syringings,  whether  infefttfd 
with  aphides  or  not ;  for  besides  washing  away  all  oobwebs, 
&c.,  which  of  itself  is  a  benefit,  it  disturbs  and  roote  oat 
woodlice,  earwigs,  and  other  vermin,  which  are  sore  tu  con- 
gregate among  the  shreds  and  at  tlie  back  of  the  shoots,  and 
which,  if  left  undisturbed,  will  spoil  tho  fruit.  F^  particn- 
lar  attention  to  stopping  and  tacking-in  the  shoeti  of  Vinfli. 

FLOWER  OABDEN. 

Attend  to  staking  in  due  time.  Peg  down  the  eariy  V«r- 
benas  and  Petunias.  Beduce  occasionally  some  of  theUoi- 
soms  in  tho  bud  state  on  some  of  the  very  frev^UoomiBS 
Perpetual  Boses ;  it  will  cause  them  to  remain  loogw  in 
bloom.  Let  gross  shoots  on  ftaqr  Bosea  be  psnehed  oC 
when  "  '''*w  <»v^*>  ?'>nfir  p**e"  "^'  •p9-»»i?«t  of  fruit 
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•OBBSirHOnSB  AMD  OONSBBYATOBT. 

Theie  «re  now  gay  with  Pelargoniams,  ^Fuchsias,  Balaams, 
OoQkacombB,  Globie  Amaxaatha,  and  LiUea,  intermixed  with 
other  gaj  plants.  A  slight  canvass  awning  should  be  em- 
plojred,  and  a  system  of  cleanliness  maintained.  See  that 
there  are  successions  of  the  abo?e  plants  and  otiiers  en- 
coorag^  and  growing>on  for  maintaimng  a  display  through- 
out the  autumn  and  winter.  The  time  has  now  arrived  that 
many  Heaths  and  New  Holland  plants  will  require  more  pot 
room.  Give  every  attention  to  Lilium  lanoifolium.  Chry- 
santhemums, Salvia  splendens.  Globe  Amaranths,  tree  Oar- 
nations,  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Cinerarias,  Chinese  Primroses, 
Gesneras,  Beg^onias,  Eaphorbias,  <&c.  Let  them  have  plenty 
of  pot  room,  good  rich  compost,  a  moist  atmosphere,  and 
plenty  of  space  for  the  perfect  development  of  their  foliage. 
We  luive  nothing  that  surpasses  the  Epacris,  the  winter- 
blooming  Bricas,  and  the  Cytisus,  and  these  should  not  be 
overlooked  in  the  crowd  of  suitable  plants.  The  early- 
flowering  Pelargoniums  will  now  .have  been  out  of  doors 
some  time,  and  if  the  wood  is  thoroughly  ripened,  they  must 
be  cut-in  preparatoiy  to  the  coming  season.  Do  not  spare 
the  knife,  and  after  they  are  all  cut-in  place  the  plants  in  a 
shady  situation,  so  that  they  may  break  resrularly  and 
strongly.  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  which  have  done  bloom- 
ing, should  have  their  flower> stems  removed  forthwith,  and 
the  plants  bo  afterwards  placed  in  a  shady  situation  under 
the  protection  of  a  frame.  The  atmosphere  of  plant-houses 
can  hardly  be  kept  too  moist  at  this  season,  therefore 
sprinkle  every  available  surface  frequently,  and  syringe 
growing  stock  twice  a-day  during  bright  weather.  Avoid  a 
too  free  use  of  shading,  and  ventilate  freely  in  order  to 
secure  compact  growth. 

STOVE. 

Take  particular  care  to  give  liberal  syringings,  and  keep 
up  a  constant  humidity  by  dashing  abundance  of  water 
about  the  floor,  walls,  &c.  This  with  abundance  of  air  and 
light  shading  will  maintain  a  kindly  atmosphere.  See  to 
the  stock  of  Gesnera  zebrina;  also,  provide  a  sufficient 
number  of  plants  of  Euphorbia  falgens,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  winter-flowering  plants  both  for  cutting  and 
furnishing  the  drawing-room,  conservatory,  and  stove 
throughout  early  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  if  g^own  under 
a  good  succcssional  system  of  culture.  As  plants  will  soon 
be  ripening  their  young  wood,  they  want  as  much  light 
and  even  moderate  sunshine  as  possible,  therefore  shading 
should  be  then  used  with  great  caution.  At  all  times  when- 
ever it  is,  it  should  be  removed  when  the  weather  is  in  any 
way  dull.  In  the  case  of  Orchids  this  is  especially  neces- 
sary, in  order  that  tlie  young  leaves  and  pseudo-bulbs  may 
be  thoroughly  matured.  Pluits  in  this  condition,  or  nearly 
so,  should  be  removed  forthwith  to  a  cool  house,  and  care 
taken  not  to  induce  them  to  push  again,  as  a  fresh  start 
would  interfere  with  their  flowering  next  year. 

PITS   AND   FBAMKS. 

These  will  require  abundance  of  air  and  the  most  careful 
watering  daily.  Some  of  the  delicate  stock  will  at  times 
require  shading  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  especially 
when  unplunged. — ^W.  Eaane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITOHEN   OAJBLDBN. 

Turnip  Fly. — In  general  we  are  little  troubled  with  this 
devastator,  bub  though  we  cannot  see  the  destroyers,  we  see 
their  effects  so  much  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  sow 
thickly  under  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  when  ^ey  had  two  or  three 
good-sized  rough  leaves,  to  transplant  some  6  or  9  inches 
ajpart,  in  rows  2  feet  apart.  For  the  first  time,  they  or  a 
similar  beetle  has  attacked  our  Verbenas,  especially  Purple 
King,  and  as  good  a  deterrent  as  any  is  to  damp  the  plants 
with  the  syringe  and  scatter  over  them  a  mixture  of  dry 
road  dust  and  wood  ashes.  There  are  many  insects  that 
lecamp  before  a  good  dusting  of  road  dust. 

Mulching,  to  keep  things  cool,  has  been  the  chief  work  in 
this  department.  Sowed  successions  of  Onions,  Lettuces, 
fcc.,  for  salads,  and  the  main  crop  of  Endive.  Among  a  lot 
)f  flne  Potatoes  that  at  first  were  protected  by  old  sa&es  en 
3arth-pits,  we  were  sorry  to  notice  some  traces  of  the  old 
iisease.    We  hope  we  shall  see  no  more  of  it,  but  we  ^mQst 


dread  a  oontinaed  cold  rain  after  such  broiling  irattther.  A 
good  rain  and  warm  weather  after  it  would  do  much  good. 
Have  placed  little  twigs  and  branches  of  trees  over  all  oar 
late-planted  Cauliflower.  Large  flower-pots  are  good  things 
for  &e  same  purpose,  taking  them  off  in  the  afternoon. 
Every  plant  or  cutting  suceeeds  all  the  better  if  never 
.aUowed  to  feel  distress.  It  is  much  easier  to  keep  audi 
things  right,  than  to  make  them  right  after  they  have  gone 
wrong. 

FBUrr  OA&DXN. 

Watered  Strawberries  in  the  afternoon  with  dear  water> 
as  the  extreme  heat  seemed  to  dry  the  outside  of  the  fhiit 
so  much  as  to  prevent  swelling  freely.  We  'have  had  some 
nice  Keens',  but  our  chief  supply  out  of  doors  up  to  the 
middle  of  last  week  has  been  Black  Prince.  Those  plants 
that  we  took  up  and  potted  late  in  spring,  and  plunged  oat 
of  doors  in  a  heap  of  tree  leaves,  have  done  good  service, 
when  placed  in  a  cold  pit  under  glass,  in  keeping  up  a  good 
regnUur  supply. 

Went  over  Peaches  and  Apricots  on  walls,  thinning  out 
the  fruit,  superabundant  branches,  and  fastening  what  were 
left  close  to  the  walls,  and  lashing  them  with  the  engine  in 
the  afternoon  to  prevent  red  spider.  We  are  sorry  to  si^ 
that  some  of  the  Strawberry  plants  out  of  doors  ore  affected 
by  it,  and  it  is  such  a  pest  to  spread.  Keeping  it  down  and 
frightening  it  away  are  better  than  destroying  it  when  it 
boldly  takes  possession.  Dipping  plants  in  sized  sulphur 
water,  or  even  brushing  the  leaves  with  a  water  of  soft  soap 
and  quinine,  are  often  the  quickest  and  easiest  modes  of 
getting  rid  of  the  little  visitor,  that  we  would  all  wish  to  be 
a  little  stranger.  It  is  singular  in  what  strange  drcum- 
stances  the  spider  will  manifest  itself.  In  a  small  Fig-house 
or  pit  rather  densely  clothed  with  foliage,  a  small  cut-in 
plant  of  Linum  trigynum  had  been  left  on  the  floor.  We 
conld  not  discover  any  insects  in  the  house,  but  the  above 
plant,  standing  in  such  a  moist  shady  position,  was  even 
ornamented  and  festooned  with  the  webs  of  this  Acarus. 
The  plant  and  its  embellishments  were  carefully  transferred 
to  quarters  where  they  could  do  no  more  harm.  For  many 
such  things  the  fnmaoe  is  the  best  and  cheapest  remedy. 
How  often  does  it  happen  that  the  keeping  and  the  attempt- 
ing to  olean  a  dirty  plant,  perhaps  worth  only  a  few  peno9« 
involve  the  loss  of  many  pounds  ?  Destroying  insects  when 
once  they  have  got  fairly  ahead  is  alike  unprofitable  and 
unsatisfactory.  Many  a  bed  of  Cucumbers  has  had  quantities 
of  tobacco  wasted  on  it,  and  without  avail,  when  a  very 
little  of  that  material  or  of  quassia  water  would  have  made 
all  right  if  the  first  insect  that  appeared  had  been  seen  and 
settled.  Stirred  up  soil  in  borders  of  Peach-house,  and  gave 
a  good  watering,  as  the  fruit  is  coming  in,  and  promises  to 
give  a  long  succession.  A  little  air  as  well  as  moisture  to 
the  soil  is  enjoyed  by  the  trees.  Cut,  or  removed,  or  placed 
aside  any  leaves  shading  the  fruit,  as  flavour  so  much  de- 
pends on  full  exposure.  In  these  brightest  days,  however, 
to  prevent  anything  like  scorching  of  the  points  of  the 
Noblesse,  we  syringed  on  the  gla^  some  water  slightly 
whitened,  just  to  break  the  force  of  the  rays  without  sx- 
duding  much  light.  More  air  constantly  on  would  have 
saved  such  an  operation,  but  the  more  air  would  have  re- 
tarded the  swelling,  and  we  wished  to  get  some  fruit  in. 

Vineries. — In  the  house  from  which  we  are  cutting,  wjb 
have  now  removed  all  plants  in  pots,  so  that  the  air  may  be 
drier.  In  very  hot  days  we  threw  a  little  water  on  the  floor 
and  stages ;  in  dull  days  kept  dry.  Dryness  now,  however, 
greatly  helps  flavour,  though  it  is  rather  unfavourable  to 
large-swelled  berries,  if  the  &y  process  is  too  quickly  applied. 
In  thinning  the  late  vinery,  have  as  a  rule  left  only  one  bunch 
to  a  shoot,  and  bushels  of  bunches  have  to  be  cut  off.  They 
make  nice  torts  when  young — that  is,  when  smaller  than  the 
smallest  Peas.  After  the  berries  attain  the  size  of  Marrow- 
fat Peas,  it  would  pretty  well  require  a  grocer's  supply  of 
sagar  to  make  them  palatable.  A  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  have  told  us,  that  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries 
they  ever  tasted,  was  a  tart  made  of  Grapes  when  not  larger 
than  small  bird  shot,  and  about  one-fourth  part  of  Goose- 
berries just  form3d,  and  the  remains  of  the  blossom  at  the 
end  of  the  berry. 

Melons, — ^We  have  said  so  much  on  this  fhdt,  that  we 
would  merely  state  now,  that  to  have  good  flavour  in  swell- 
ing and  ripening  fruit,  it  is  advisable  to  give  water  to  the 
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looti  by  means  of  boles  or  upright  drun-pipes,  knd  70^ 
ke^  tba  Hnrface  of  the  soil  drj,  so  as  to  liave  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere. It  is  best  when  these  plants  are  bo  treated  as  never 
to  need  any  shading,  nnlsss  foe  a  feo  days  when  planted  oat. 
Wa  dispeDsed  with  covering  at  night  siter  these  hot  dajs, 
as  the  coolness,  with  the  soil  warm,  was  refreshing  rather 
than  otherwise ;  bat,  then,  a  cool  night  shonld  be  protected 
against  that  a  check  be  not  given. 


Proceeded  with  rolling,  machining,  and  scything  the  lawn, 
and  nearly  flniabed  pluiting-out  Adding  plants.  After  a 
time  of  biud  continuous  work,  we  are  now  having  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  that  we  shall  master  oar  labour,  instead 
of  being  mastered  by  it.  When  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
planting-oat,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  not  only 
making  a  different  arrangement  &om  the  preceding  year, 
but  also  in  giving  a  diversified  tone  to  the  whole  place,  so 
that  one  border  or  gconp  shall  not  appear  to  be  a  repetiUon 
of  another,  merely  slightly  varied.  Our  own  taste  would 
prefer  the  fine  outline  of  trees  and  shmhs,  instead  of  a  tithe 
of  this  bedding.ont,  as  the  trees  will  ^ow  whilst  we  sleep, 
and  require  none  of  the  coddling  attention  that  these  bedding 
plants  need,  even  when  they  receive  the  roughest,  but  syste- 
matic, treatment.  However,  sometimes  we  sre  forced  to  go 
with,  and  even  bead  the  stream,  gainst  our  own  fancies 
and  inclinations.  Two  matters  may  be  here  alluded  to. 
First.  In  planting  out  beds  as  we  have  lately  done,  in  the 
case  of  Oeraniums,  Dahlias,  Ac.,  the  plants  are  sore  to  Sag 
in  this  weather.  A  little  shade  would  be  nsefnl,  bat  then 
the  removing  of  the  shade,  whatever  it  is,  when  thousands 
of  plsnts  are  used  involves  no  small  amount  of  labour.  In 
general,  we  dispense  with  the  shading  on  that  account.  We 
water  just  enough  to  moisten  the  roots,  and  most  likely 
repeat  the  process  a  second  time  before  the  day  is  over,  ■ 
we  have  no  notion  of  the  propriety  of  deluging  the  soil  i 
such  drcumstances,  whatever  the  quantity  of  water  at  cod 
mand.  Onr  great  safety  valve  is  the  syringe  or  gsrdc  . 
engine,  generally  the  latter,  ss  a  few  fine  dewy  sqnirts  take  ^^^|^^ 
in  a  large  pert  of  a  bed  or  border.  This  is  continaed  the  V""™" 
first  day,  if  it  is  a  bright  san,  just  as  loon  as  the  foU^ 
becomes  diy.  We  prevetU  evaporation  from  tlit  laavei  by 
skifBng  moisture  on  them  to  evaporate.  The  second  dsy 
the;  will  need  the  process  three  or  four,  or  more  times,  ac- 
cording as  the  sun  is  brt([ht.  By  the  third  day  they  gene- 
rally can  hold  their  heads  upright,  and  want  little  more  care 
in  this  way.  Snch  plants  raised  with  less  or  more  of  a  ball 
out  of  beds,  gene>«lly  do  better  afterwards  than  plants 
turned  out  of  pots  i  bat  they  suffer  at  this  season  more  at 
first  if  the  weather  is  snnny,  unless  such  a  plan  as  the  above 
is  resorted  to.  It  involves  Uttle  labour,  nhere  there  is  much 
planting  going  on,  as  a  few  strokes  of  the  engine  handle 
scatter  the  mist  like  dew  on  the  foliage,  and  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  it  again  rises  among  the  plants  in  the  state 
of  T^)onr.  Some  ^ntlemen  were  horrified  the  other  day 
at  seeine  th«  engine  so  used  during  a  broiling  sun,  and 
imagined  the  plants  would  be  scorched.  We  never  saw 
i^ji^ed  by  sncb  sn  application  in  the  open  air.  Who 
not  often  noticed  the  re&eshing  effects  of  a  sunny  shower  7 
This  refreshing  of  the  foliage  is  often  of  more  importance 
than  deluging  at  the  roots. 

The  other  remark  has  allusion  to  watering  bedding  plants 
tiist  are  becoming  established.  Partly  &om  necessity  and 
partly  from  choice,  if  our  plants  stand  the  sun  nniqjared  we 
let  well  alone.  We  wonld  prefer  refreshing  the  foliage  of 
an  evening  if  we  could,  especially  if,  fi'om  being  cloudy, 
there  was  little  chance  of  much  dew.  If  we  watered  at  Hi 
we  would  move  the  sutface  as  soon  as  possible  afterwards, 
to  keep  the  moisture  in  and  the  heat  out.  We  are  sure  that 
detuging  with  cold  hsid  water,  as  some  do,  is  often  worse 
than  labour  lost.  A  little  patience  would  often  do  more 
than  the  water-backet.  We  saw  several  flower  gardens  last 
season  where  great  cMpense  had  been  incurred  so  as  to  lay 
on  s  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  after  a  hot  day  they  were 
^nerally  nPit  to  inundated  with  the  hose,  but  with  the 
siception  of  Calceolarias  we  can  say  without  egotism  that 
•a  the  whole  Geraniums,  &c,,  were  not  equal  to  our  own 
hat  had  scarcely  bad  a  drop  except  what  came  &om  the 
""utvens — we  mean  after  they  h'-'  fiurly  taken  hold.    One 


command  of  water  he  had  fbnnd  waa  of  little  beneflt  to  km 
If  he  conld  have  had  it  warm  and  soft  he  thought  wontei 
might  have  been  done.  Even  then  we  shonld  not  fnpt 
that  the  more  moisture  we  give,  the  more  will  cold  be  pro- 
duced by  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture.  It  is  p)easia| 
for  some  of  us  to  contemplate  the  advantages  «f  oi/bms, 
and  good  wilt  be  done  if  people  will  see  that  Uie  beia^rf 
their  flower-beds  depends  as  much  on  deep  slinin(r  at  nrt 
and  sur&ce-stirring  afterwards  as  on  oontinnona  drentMnp 
from  the  water-can  or  barrel. — B.  F. 


COVENT  GAEDEN  MABKET.— Jrai  34. 

AmplBiniipllMor  fraltindveitMablttwv*  1b.  Finn  art  MiM Asl  Is 
be  dsoinid;  boltaODM  Qnptt  n¥j  plentlhl,  Pss^cs  sad  AalsAi*  *• 
.lullrSDod,  bains  qnltauul  to  what  (h*r  gsBmUr  Sfs  la  Jair- Ui^ 
arrlii  an  blsh  piioed  In  naHOMnea  ot  tha  itaort  sspplft  tto  hDm  W 
fall  Drop  h«lBS  TeTT  gasanL  New  FotstMt  sra  abasdaal,  ntttlknU 
bare  li  a  nrr  besTT  iiocik  OD  hud,  innifli  moTa  than  Is  Hkrir  ts  ■•«  snh 


OooMbenlM  ...J  ^tb 


Psan  [kllshSB)  —in.    »    • 
desaart.» doi.   0  0 

Plam.  ...T..Z'.'i'Sm    •   t 
Qais6w I  sl«t*   0   < 


YMttm^JiMS. 


Omn* bonob    S    5 

Caiilifl0war  .„ in.    i    ( 

Celerv .„..Iisadla    1    I 


SarUcandSbiUoU,  lb 


baaah    I 


Kuld.*CT*a(,psiiBat  s  1 

Oaiona      „,  ,      tmlnl  1  S 

piekUnr qoin  0  S 

rinlsf 4>isn  1  « 

Paranipa  ...... ...»  doi.  1  S 

Paaa... „ quart  J  I 

FMatoaa    .........boaksl  1  • 

Haw  ...par  Aoa.  Ika.  1  S 


TRADE  CATALOGUE  EECEITfiD. 
Jsmes  Yeitch,  BcyalEiotio  Nursery,  King'sSMd,  CI 

-CotologiM  of  Stw  and  Btmtiifid  Plonti/or  ISBL 


TO   CORRESPONDINTS. 

OainosLuDsmiiaHpar).— Thaparpl«-low«ndtes«htnas<V 
yoor  LsbaniDm  la  Criliai ' "" 


^jrarpl4 


utlTaof  OsrauBj. 


r,  Ariel,  yiola,  Balla  sT  tha  SaU.    Pashdaa  HtaaU  Bl 

nol,  Cbirmiii;. 

..-.  ..mi™  T«iU)ir  *iid7ujjbo  (A  «.),— Wa  aoapart  Itatttsis* 

ellbergetdry  at  UiebotlaD,(na»inaU«iiaBtBal«an.  irBol. thaa iMia 

till  trae'i  TlpiBr  no*  ij  ilMdBt,  sad  p«t  aasm  bf  rost-tmalaf .   Tito 

DO  Dwra  or  a  rlag  or  Iwk  off  IhiB  iwUl  hisl  .onr  tbU  nuw-BT  M» 


LiFioui*  Boil.  ConuD  wm  Livuwoav  (7d«i).— TW  alotaM 
mau  OTer  tfaa  aoll  vhere  TOUr  Lapanria  rosea  la  (mwtii|  hMmtlgas 
poljmorpha,  aanillT  ealled  LlTarwoit  %j  girimot,  and  Is  s  uiia  Miss 
aildeooi  or  a  lodd^  ull.  It  n.*r  b*  daatrarsd  b/  ptovUlM  Ban  fStM 
dnloan  (no  plant  Dora  naada  food  dnlasioifia  tba  L«afarh«wW 
lothawaUrrHDlrwll,  and  IteqsaDtlT  allnlM  the  laKbao  wMh  a  |<asB  < 
wood,  renwTlnj  tba  anrf «  ao"  Mw.sailsf  dwadm  wBh— isisHm* 
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PiMOim  CnoKn*  I A  Xtntar  SuberOtr).— A  fav  monttu  ilnoi 
niknoUHloUani— "AlTbOdaf  oni>  ><•■  ■affanil  thia  uuim  ir 
aoMeti.    TkntenpnttT  mil  d 

._.  »<•.._ . —  's,],u,b« 

UwrtllT— , -- , 

—  H— •,  •«iia>B  •  ■!«■  vM,  or  (rra  tipMad,  will  DM  md  tlua  *v*T 
ir  IbmmraotlHrpUaMlavUBktknaubttakithniHlniudbtinrB. 
▼•  tin*  DOtiaed  two  aoMi  neMMral  (Or  kHpfait  Uua  don,  ir  not  •holt} 
•xuvatlBf  Umb.  lb*  Snt  1*  onUInc  bmd  Into  tliln  illaai,  tpnidlBf  ■ 
ltdBlntUroBO»Bl«MhPOWd«ilB|  it  wUh  uMnU,  paHlBf  ihanroiUcin 
WfMkar,  ud  tb«B  biaklii  tkmi  into  ^mm;  ud  plulDi  tiMH  io  tbadriut 
udmnuMMplHoi.   «(ta*nbeai>Band<h*I,  vjm  tiuiiikadtiTmllflit 


M  ilfht,  not  oalT  nold  lh«  ertekM*  t>* 


n  mUdc  flu  talu,  bat  t£«  Un'r 
•M-  awiic  HDD  ■uan  m  be  mn,  cuDinil  (UtaloB.  Utuklnf  aadMUlll tba 
4(Ut  and  tb«  d^.  Tb*  olkar  mod*  wu  tlakna  »  »tU-|lus  laial  *iih 
(ha  tutb,  An,  afSa  M.  ud  BlUii(  Us  flw  »uIt  lull  tuU  wiUi  Inula 

W«  alto  HUcad  aa  iBproTBiiaiit  on  thu— A  null  itraw.  tlist  nnt  aaailT 
half  aenw  tbo  ridth  ot  th«  tDM,  wai  fUlaotd  b^  a  MbbD  clDaa  to  thi 
oould*.  II  va)  Ihm  best  npaaiodlT  otar  Iba  ilm  of  the  iIih,  »Mto 
ron  ■  Hit  of  floible  htnta.    A  linla  ireteli  nr— -    -  -—  — '  -*  ■>- 


wilgbt  briDi 


nadjr  for  isotbar  adTontnnr.** 
Currin  old  Box  Edoimi  lit.  S.\-0\i  Box  td| 
',  u,  IfaoDib  TOD  cal  tlwni 


•  ima.  (nd'wDl  look  vail  i 
Vpteaibn'  ihat  did  not  naora  an 
iyiW,  ud  ao  duu>(«d  b;  hoat  u  to 

Book  (Jt.  A].— Brows'!  ■'Fomtor,"  pnl 
Nun  or  Vnra  (A.  ftl.-tt  la  Iha  Clatu. 
niiMrol  Iha  Rojal  Haaulina.  from  *b 
Irdliidadl 


n  w.U  In,  *«»wl 
DBllBbtlV  .11 ' 

!d  br  Ifaain.  Blukwa 
t  dilTari  cblaflr  bf  hi 


A  FaunaT  (rHiA  MlafrOarl 


lA  MlafrOar) .— Tt  voald 

oan  lUT*  1[  fa  Utt.    W* 

vosH  nara  ii  ii  t«ai  wo*  u  w<  ua  ipM*,  oai  antilalr  ■<>  (aat.    Hartw 

1  fnntblihliihiiiil tm\i .  tiaj  add  to  ttaa  aipanag,  aol  ua  at 

■aln.  but  waata  o[  nam,  tor  70a  Ma  eairr  tba  rookvock  hlfhn  wtthoat 
Uw  (nat  nihaa.  For  ao  narrow  a  honaa  <r*  woald  hara  a  pua  t  faat  wU* 
alone  th*  oaitra,  aaJtothwork  OBOOOorboth  ildai— aartalalr  at  tka  bask 
— canFlnc  It  to  wlthla  about  t  bat  Ina  th*  (laaa  root;  and  in  (root  tho 
•aiwklBdof  rook*i7  tolr  lowar,  >ad  laaAias'  to  1  foot  c  loahaa  ttem  tba 
daaa.  Than,  it  tba  dwmT  <"•  ■*  oao  aa^  n  woald  hiTi  rookwork  U 
ua  otkor.  ni*  UTaBcaoHBt  might  latoiAn  wttb  nar  pnpoaad  mod*  at 
heaUnt  lb*  taBtanpUtad  Uamj  tnn  tha  frcaobooaa;  bat  at  lb* bait 
HMriac  bf  tba  ttata*  opaaUwa  voald  not  ba  nflglaot  In  auh  Ftra*  aa 
DaraDIa  oaaariaulti  Ibaia  ii  BOthlDK  M  blndw  tha  TOCfevDik  belnf  oairM 
lUnandiOuapt  at  lb*  detmar.  whwrar  llbakaad  htfloi  Ih)  patbmr 
In  thtoeain;  aal*  jaa  tnut  waiw  Ik*  battar  klad*  ot  tba  hirdr  FanM, 
wUduaenuUFhaadMaawiatboaanqalilBf  (roaaboaa* or atOTt  pia. 
taitloD.  Wt  ham  aa  doabt  waUi  oT  torT  Indd*  wonM  aanrer,  aad  tba 
apoiaa  o<  Faraa  T<«alatt  la  Ikon  rapidlr  t  bat  w*  thiak  oniT  tba  eaBDMHMr 
klndi  ot  Font*  voold  do  thla;  lor  tb*  atjmVg  ogFaiaa  dallfbt  tax  TOtt 
latba  than  i4di  dacajlas  nfalaMa  nattar.  iniblh**all>  of  torfna 
iBl|hl  btT<  toakwork  la  tba  aaatia.  vUta  a  pathway  all  ronad.  Thla 
ajnncinaBt  wooM.  andoaMadlT,  look  vaU.  aalf  Toa  ooald  ba**  Fan* 
(rovlaf  ontotthatarf  waU;  and  r*t  *a  an  ponlod  to  know  *bat  baoosHa 
of  lb«  tnrf  wall  whaa  lb*  whole  1*  ttdiwed  to  mooM.    Va  nppo**  tfa« 

wall  laBOtballtHrpeadleBUr,  or  wsahot" '"-*-"- * "  ' "- 

~nl*r  wall,  but  plaaM  liar  abor*  liar,  ahipuii  npwuiu. 
LbioDM  otlirie  nckatoDHi,  had  tham  plaoed  la  tha  tDR*  af 

. •  ._.-  ._^_. — ■ — ■"--naaealhaibalTot  -"-■■ 

afiar  tba  Famt  wi 

na  propoaa.  br  tuTiDa  wblob  tobt 
laa  wUl  ba  fna;  bat  tha;  will  oot 


■tap*  ot  tait^  aad  phallaf  Ik* 

naajr  twi****  of  "  U-* 

pranuac,  aonatblBR 


>r  SibMat  I 


•r,  ST  (It*  taOfdcat  haat,  for  half-hudT  Fanu. 
lai  <I>ro).— Tenr  No.  1,  la  ana  of  Ike  old  BBBuaod  FrortOM  Boaaa, 
•ot  tha  CabbaM  Pronsca.    Ho.  t,  ia  Qraat  Watusa.    Tbe  '"   "     ' 
bat  tba  aail  raqnlraa  to  b*  manar*d,  wall 


ftaaounao  iLL-aHma  KaoBoBivDao'i*  (.1.  B.J.'-Thi  Boat  aoltabta  1  j<mt  Boaa  Dan  ikoi 
parlod  at  whieh  lo  eat  in  Bhododondtoo*  i*  at,  or  *  littla  before,  tha  tlaa  and  the  aaifte*  aulel«.. 
whu  tbn  oomm*oa  their  unail  puwlb.  It  m^j  be  doaa  when  lb*  coaoaRx  Wuaa  ( J •*(•») .—  Th*i  1 
flowwaUei  tat  Kia  now  too  lata  total  then  Id  Ki»  10  baTethapnnact  Waedi  wlU  no!  now  wall  oa  ibfia.  bnt  ar 
Dfaioodnowlhlhia  rear,  M,lf(Towlk  vara  made,  the  abooULllinHiKhBat  ,  ghalkand  arar^ibBald  b*  iBodaratriT 
b.tocrtp*oed.w«ildbellal.latalnjnrj(ron(roal*ad-l»d.    Itlhaehraba     .(lerwaida.    BoU  botf -  - - 


_     a  lb*  aaphall.    : 


Bo«a  CiTTTtaoa  n  Watib  U 
ot  piopafatloa,  we  ahoald,  wi 


ihada,  woaU  belba  beat  pi. 


ud  Snt1l7  ae  won 


■Itar  wattr^. 

Caaaasa  Puan  Dro*  (artBrttn-,  ITif  <«>).— We  hara  ao  doobl 
tb*  fiab*  wbloh  *at  the  oMbu  ot  roor  Cabbaia  pbnla  nadarcronnl  ai 

■ ot  Uia  Daddr  Loafiet*  (Tipala).    ~-  "— • 

roond  earafDIIj  eiaaileed  br  (• 

plant.    Tha  rroba  will  bafe- 


:  bBTetbafroandearafDIlFeiaBieedbTfenllTipadilliii  II  Bpwl 

idaaohpiant.    Thafroba  wiilb*»aBdclo**  10  tha  aton.    t 

I  arerr  (Isb  deMro^, 


B*Ddabte,  ercn  If  prastioaUe,  for  iti  aartltf  onlf. 

ratiHiniu  raoH  gaD-CaauTio*  Sno  gowiao 
baok_of  iba  bordei  we  wobM  haie  HollfbockB,  and  1 


I  Ion 


I,  ptrtlooltrlT  U 


aniplB*  to  TDor  taadan.    IF  aar 


,— At  ll 


i.  BobC.  SaiUh,]>«wabaif, 


wltb  all  BtaaipaailaelMd  lo  pa*  tb*  pi 

i"iZj U rr  "."  — "■■*  "■"  """j"~— 1  — ~  -  -™~ --r"     Torkablra,  I  will  aaad  tbmn a fewplui 

Jjri."^'."* '""""""'•■  >  'WW  r^oIl^  Cnaipaaala  pmnddalii,         Nav**  or  Unacn  1  Jfn.  CJ^Tt*  | , 

iMipbuiDiD  fonooanai  aad  Readenoal,  aod  Tiliomi  BTadai  la  tba  aait  piania  are  aot  wtrawoiBa.  Tb*T  ar*  lb*  larra  ot  a  two-wlB(*d  Sj  (ray 
row,  FTTelbinm  to  TarMtaa,  FoteBliil**,  Lj^rain  roHom  eaparbaiB,  I  flba  tba  boo**  Bt).  b*10fi<lnc  to  tha  (enoa  Anlbauj'ia.  The  *obb(  plaat* 
LfchBUcdialeadoBkai, and [M|IM!latloilalBaoca,lBl«rapened with Oladiala*  1  iffaeiadaacbttobacBianiltrdrawn  oat  wlthoBt  dlatorbtDftb*  laiTie  uul 
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POULTRY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHROITIOLE. 


AMONG  THE  CHIOKKJSS: 

J  HAVE  just  returned  home  from  a  visit  of  a  few  clays' 
duration.  Whether  I  have  been  in  Cumberland  or  Corn- 
wall, Soffolk  or  Sussex,  it  matters  not;  sufficient  to  say  it 
was  a  very  pleaaant  visit.  I  like  a  visit  of  a  couple  of  nights : 
itifl  not  too  long^  nor  too  short — long  enough  to  see  your 
friends,  renew  the  intercourse,  talk  over  all  that  has  hap- 
pened since  you  met,  and  not  so  long  that  you  become 
anzioas  about  those  at  home,  or  start  with  terror  at  the 
sudden  ringing  of  a  bell  at  night,  and  fear  a  telegram  to  say, 
"  Baby's  got  the  measles  !"  when  after  all  it  was  only  that 
petted  tom  cat  which  scratched  at  the  window,  and  was  let  in, 
and  struck  against  the  bell  hung  on  the  shutter  for  fear  of 
thieves.  Two  nights,  that  is  &e  right  length — there  is 
royal  warrant  for  it,  for  the  Queen's  guests  go  for  that  time. 
By 'the  way,  "don't  fancy  that  it  was  a  visit  to  Her  Majesty 
— ^that  cannot  take  place  under  the  present  Government. 
**  Wiltshire  Rector's  "  presenco  at  Windsor  would  cause 
serious  alarm  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  his  grim 
face  might  bo  laughed  out  of  court  iavour — who  knows  P 

Well,  I  had  my  visit  and  am  home  again,  and  that  little 
visit  was  perfection — pleasant  to  anticipate,  pleasant  to 
^njoy*  8^d  pleasant  to  look  back  upon.  All  visits  are  not 
so  pleasant.  Thus,  visits  to  grand  houses  an?  often  liorriblo 
things.  When  I  was  younger  I  was  (well,  wo  arc  all  weak  I 
when  young),  oveijoyed  to  reeeive  an  invitation  from  a  \ 
grand  country  gentleman  who  lived  in  ducul  style.  I  went 
with  great  glee — it  was  weak  of  me,  I  own — but  I  returned  | 
with  greater — happy,  only  too  happy,  to  escape  homo  again,  j 
That  was  a  miserable  visit.  The  weather  was  cold,  and 
damp,  and  dreary.  I  was  put  into  a  little  draughty  room, 
opening  directly  upon  the  top  of  a  staircase.  I  could  not 
during  the  whole  morning  get  into  my  room  to  write  or 
read,  as  the  housemaids  apparently  resided  thereuntil  noon. 
Worst  of  all,  there  was  nothing  to  do,  nowhere  to  go,  no 
retreat.  The  drawing-room,  of  course,  was  supposed  to  be 
inhabited  by  the  ladies ;  in  the  music-room  they  were  prac- 
tising ;  in  tho  library  thoy  were  in  full  force,  where  one  poor 
male  guest  dared  to  be  sitting  writing  his  letters,  but  looked 
very  uncomfortable  all  the  while.  I  was  tf>o  shy  to  stay 
there;  I  durst  not  remain  in  that  room  alone  with  rustling 
silks — ^that  room  usurped  (for  I  hold  it  was  an  usurpation), 
by  a  bevy  ot  fair  dames.  Then  there  was  no  retreat;  as  to 
my  own  room,  to  which  evor  and  anon,  like  a  terrified  rabbit 
running  to  Iiis  burrow,  I  bolted  up  in  tho  hope  that  those 
maids  had  finished,  but  there  tlicy  were,  gaunt  and  weasel- 
faced — oh  !  I  remember  them  well — brandishing  brooms  and 
rattling  dust-nans.  I  savagely  repeated  Tennyson's  lines 
slightly  altered — 

**  Bitter  hoasTTntldn,  waning  fast ! 
Ha^te  the  clnthcs  upon  my  bed. 
What !  the  flower  of  life  in  i»ast ! 
It  U  long  before  ye  wed." 

That  toos  a  miserable  visit,  and  I  was  a  wretched  guest. 
What  alleviations  to  my  miseries  were  huge  footmen  match- 
ing like  twin  elms,  or  gorgeous  furniture,  or  dazzling  plato  ? 
I  had  rather  have  had  a  leg  of  mutton  to  eat,  a  deal  table, 
with  a  five-pound-a-year  little  maid  to  wait  on  me,  and  tho 
only  plate  my  own,  and  that  willow  pattern.  I  shook  my 
fist  at  that  big  mansion  when  nearly  out  of  sight  down  the 
drive — it  was  a  comfort  to  shake  my  fist  at  it,  and  I  said 
through  my  clenched  teeth,  **  I'll  never  enter  your  door 
ag^ain — no,  never!" 

But  a  trnco  to  all  unpleasant  things.     T  hold  it  to  be  a 

law  with  all  agreeable  guests  not  to  hang  heavy  upon  their 

host's  hands,  and  especially  to  get  off  somewhere  during  the 

interval  between  breakfast  and  luncheon.     "  To  your  room, 

fo  ?"     "  Yes,  if  the  housemaid  permits,"  but  go  somewhere. 

*Vell,  during  my  late  visit  I  had  somewhere  to  go,  for  my 

lost  was  a  poultry-fancier.     I  went  and  sat  **  among  the 

'hickens,"    my  felt   hat,  so  light  it  was  scarcely  felt,   on 

<iy  head,  and  my  camp  stool  in  hand.    Down  the  garden 

■atVq  were  numerous  coops  with  chickens  of  various  ages 

...    ig  in  a-w^  out.     I  sat  me  down  in  tho  ^'-ont  first  of  one 


black  ducklings ;  I  saved  the  life  of  a  ^iwiy  jn^enfie  om 
who  was  lying  on  his  back  having  neariy  his  laft  kidk,  Imt 
my  hand  saved  him  from — "kicking  the  IniiOket."  A  nm 
passed  me  while  sitting  among  thechiokefnw  and  jaid,  ^Kioe 
gai'deners  them  chickens  be,  sir."  I  made  bo  answer,  w 
perhaps  he  thought  I  agreed  in  his  dislike  of  the  pmentt 
of  the  little  things  in  a  garden,  bat  I  did  act  agree  witt 
him.  One  lien  had  but  one  chick.  "  Oh,  that  cold  sprisg  i* 
thought  T.  None  had  large  broods.  The  mother  of  the  OOB 
was,  of  course,  the  most  fussy  of  all,  joet  as  imman.  innnimii 
are;  and  very  capricious  aiid  troablesome  was* that  oi^i 
just  as  only  sons  usually  are.  Chidkens  vazy  jn'iempcc 
There  is  the  sullen  chick;  Uie  glatton  who  roas  off  with 
what  he  oannot  swallow.  A  neighboor^s  Hambnrgfa  cock 
choked  himself  in  that  way.  I  long  to  tell  the  sto;^  to  all 
greedy  chicles — indeed,  it  ought  to  be  inserted  in  eve^ 
chicken  primer.  Then  there  is  thepersereriiig  chick,  who 
at  the  peril  of  breaking  his  beak  wiU  break  the  hud  emit 
There  is  also  the  good-tempered  chick  who<pedDB  nohodj, 
and  the  sharp-tempered  who  pecks  everybody ;  the  cnckoe- 
like  chick  who  turns  another  out  of  the  best  {dace,  and  the 
poor  little  chick,  feather-light,  who  runs---ekimB  along; 
rather — with  his  wings  drooping,  the  very  last  to  get  hiHBe» 
and  is  so  thin  that  the  ooop-ba^  are  a  world  too  wide  fat 
his  lean  form.  He  never  will  grow  up.  Well,  then,  he 
never  will  feel  the  knife  run  into  his  jugular  artery.  "  Whoai 
the  gods  love  die  young."  And  if  chickens  vary  in  temperi 
how  the  same  vary  in  appearance  at  different  ages.  At 
first  all  are  "  thiugs  of  beauty ;"  Cochins,  the  little  goldm 
fleeces ;  Black  Bantams,  scarce  chicks,  little  bixds  Martsa- 
like ;  Game  with  their  three  stripes,  and  long,  fine,  brown, 
polished  noses ;  Hamburghs,  speckled ; — ^lovely  little  thingi 
every  ono  of  them.    But  as  with  mankind  so  with  ohioksBi. 

"  Beauty  is  but  a  fleeting  good  ;** 

for  there  soon  sets  in  the  ugly  age  when  they  each  and  aU 
become  ragged  wretches.  If  they  have  access  to  a  manoKe- 
heap,  which  mine  have,  they  become  dirty  as^wellss  nagged. 
They  at  this  age  strongly  resemble  London  street  boys,  with 
a  queer,  thievish,  sideway,  cheating  look,  ready  to  gamhla 
for  half-pence,  or  to  whine  out,  "  Please  toss  us  a  biowiw 
I  own  I  pay  little  attention  to  tiiem.    I  don't  thiak 


sir. 


.IT 


they  look  respectable  company.  I  had  a  thought  of  aendiw 
them  to  the  ragged-schools.  I  exclaim,  "  Are  these  the'lors^ 
things  of  three  weeks  si  nee  P  What !  to  thiabave  ye  come  f^ 
I  think  of  Hamlet  in  the  churchyard  scene.  I  oontemplBto 
writing  a  paraphrase  of  Juvenal's  immortal  tenth  Satire 
tnore  Pope  and  Swift,  and  applying  the  fiaiaoas  "Expe^di 

Hannibalem  "  to "  Oh  ye  gods !"  -^—  to  'chiokeDS.    Or 

I  remember  Hervey'R  "  Meditations  among  the  Tombs."  I 
read  it  years  ago  at  an  old  lady's,  and  was  fingliieBed  by  a 
cut  representing  a  figure  divided  finom  top  to  toeby  a  straiglit 
line,  on  one  side,  one  half,  a  lovely  Mdydreraed  in  tiiB 
height  of  the  fashion  of  that  day,  and  very  beantifal,  tos^ 
she  was;  the  other  half  a  grim. grinning. skeleton.  Under- 
neath were  the  words,  "  Corinna  was  one  night  at  a  splendid 
ball,  the  next,"  and  so  on.  Svioti  a  change,  at  least  almoife 
such  a  change,  takes  place  in  chickens ;  so  evanescent  ia 
chicken  beauty,  but  unlike  human  beanty,  save  when  the 
sweet-looking  matron  almost  eclipses  the  slender  girl  ooe 
knew  twenty  yeara  ago.  And  this  takes  me  to  ue  GM 
beyond  the  garden,  where  the  bigger  chiekens  werCt  >ni 
marvellously  had  they  recovered  t^irbeanty.  They  were 
Cochins  every  one — some  lying  down,  others  peering  throagh 
the  long  grass,  showing  their  sensible-looking  heads  aid 
bright  golden  hackles ;  some,  the  bigpger,  off  for  a-stroU-Hio 
mother's  attendance  needed  by  them :  oh  no !  qoite  atroofp 
and  old  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves.  How  dean  and 
pretty  the  new-grown  feathers  look!  That  large*  light- 
coloured  pullet  is  exquisite  in  feather,  the  yellow  abaw 
hackle  and  the  creamy  back.  The  hobbledehoy  ouckerels, 
though  ungainly,  are  not  ugly;  and  as  the  new  flnff  blows 
about  on  both  cockerels  and  pullets,  I  -perceive  their  bean^ 
is  fast  returning — the  beauty  of  a  ftQler  growth*  not  bal^ 
beauty,  but  the  beauty  of  youth. 

I  eiijoyed  greatly  my  two  mornings  "among  the  ddckens.'' 
I  learned  that  even  early  in  the  year  a  brood  reared  in  a 
cucumber-frame  was  entirely  loet-^not  one  anrvived»  owiiiff 
to  their  not  having  sufficient  ventilation.  n<^hlnM  do  wA 
reopir^  wqnnf.ii,  aiyt^  dio  if  they Jiave  heat.    .1  learned -hov 
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80HW  in»ro!V»  that  did  not  promise  well,  and.  how  a  tall 
oockerel  beeame  s  lanky-  ooolr,  and  that  a  ohioken  that  i»niefl 
its  tail  awTj'  as  a  ofaickon  will  as  a  hen  do  jost  the  same. 

My  last  aot  waa  to  choose  a  pen  of  adult  Cochins  for  an 
exhibition,  and  by  to-day's  post  the  delighted  owner  tells 
me  that' pen  has  taken  first  prize.  "Well  done!"  say  I. 
I  am  sincerely  glad,  and  not  a. little  proud  of  my  judgment. 
It  was  not  unaided,  however.  I  looked  at  the  pen  after  wo 
had  chosen  them  when  they  were  in  the  basket,  and  pro- 
nounced them  "beautiful."  N.B.— They  were  not  so  large 
as  so  thoreoghly  well-shaped.  The  Judge  who  awarded  the 
prize  had  the  reTcrse  of  a  coarse  taste. — ^Wiltshirs  Bxctor. 


THE  BEVEELEY  EXHIBITION  OF   POULTRY 

AND  PIGEONS^-JuNE  2l8T. 

Fob  a  period  of  eight  years  an  exhibition  of  poultry  has 
annually  taken  ptaoe,  under- the  superintendence  of  a  com- 
mittee of  gentlemen  oonnected  with  Beyerley,  and  year  by 
year  its  improrement  has  become  more  and  more  apparent, 
ontil  it  holds  place  among  the  best  of  the  poultry  shows  in 
the  United  Kingdom.    By  one  of  those  most  singular  coin- 
ddenoes  that  so  nurely  hi^en,  the  entries  of  last  year,  and 
those  of  the  Show  just  held,  tallied  as  to  numbers-  to  a  pen ; 
bnt  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Exhibition  of  this 
year,  as  a  whole,  infinitely  surpassed  in  quality  any  of  those 
preceding  it.    That  public  interest  and  public  confidence  in 
the  Beverley  Show  are  thus  stronij^ly  manifested  has^  no 
doubt  arisen  fh>m  the  rigid  punctuality  always  displayed  in 
the  careful  I'epacking  and  speedy  return  of  the  specimens 
the  instant  the  meeting  has  closed  for  public  inspection.  ' 
Invaiiably  by  the  very  first  train  leaving  Beverley  on  the 
morning  following  the  exhibition,  every  pen  lias  been  ready 
and  awaiting  dispatch  at  the  railway  station,  and,  con-  I 
sequently,  all  grumblings  and  disappointments  have  been 
done  away  with  altogether,  as  to  the  return  of  the  birds  ex-  | 
hibited,  for,  on  the  contrary,  such  firm  confidence  has  been 
established,  that  year  after  year  this  Exhibition  has  increased 
in  popularity,  until  it  now  embraces  contributions  from  nearly 
every  noted  yard  in  the  kingdom.    Another  most  favourable  ; 
feature  is  the  fact  that  the  birds  are  exhibited  only  a  single  • 
day,  snd,  therefore,  very  little  (if  any)  falling  off  in  condition 
can  ensue  from  their  very  brief  confinement.    It  is  barely 
necessary  to  name,  that  the  attention  paid  to  the  welfare  of 
the  birda  during  the  Show,  is  also  of  the  highest  character, 
and  that  the  Norwood  Assembly  Rooms,  as  to  construction, 
are  perfect  both  as  regards  light  and  ventilation,  also  for 
the  uurposes  of  a  poultry  show. 

^  The  Game  class  for-a  cock  and  one  hen  headed  the- Beverley 
list,  open  to  all  colours ;  and,  as  the  sequel  proved,  in  such 
oompetition  Brown  Reds  had  a  decided  advantage.  Of  this 
variety  of  colour  there  were  several  extraordinarily  good  pens 
shown,  and  the  competition  was  necessarily  severe.  Mr. 
Matthew,  of  Stowmarket,  took  the  first  plaoe,  closely  piessed 
1^  excellent  pens,  exhibited  respectively  by  Messrs.  Boyes 
and  Julian,  both  of  Beveriey.  Another  good  pen  was  shown 
in  this  class  of  the  same  colour,  but  the  hen  being  *'  dnck- 
fboted,"  or,  as  is  commonly  called  in  this  district,  "  duck- 
heeled,'*  it  was  impossible  to  hold  place  in  any  competition, 
tiiat  being  always  a  fatal  defect  In  *'  Single  Game  Cocks  " 
(of  any  coloiw).  Brown  Reds  again  carried  the  day  through- 
oat  the  whole  priae  list,  the  prizes  falling  to  Mr.  Julian,  of 
Hull ;  Sir  St.  GreoTge  (Jore,  Bart.,  of  Hopton  Hall;  and  Mr. 
Matthew,  of  Stowmarket.  In  point  of  first-class  condition, 
the  Gamo  birds  of  this  year's  Show  were  evidently  scarcely 
equal  to  those  of  previous  years.  The  Spanish  class  was  un- 
doubtedly, perhaps,  one  of  the  finest  ever  placed  before  the 
public,  a  lact  pretty  well  illustrated  from  the  circumstance, 
that  twelve  pens  out  of  an  entry  of  only  sixteen,  received 
favourable  notice  on  the  prize  list.  Mr.  Beldon,  it  will  be 
seen,  took  first  and  third;  and  Mr.  Rodbard  the  second 
preminms.  Few  birds  exhibit  at  this  time  of  year  to  greater 
disadvantage  than  Grey  Dorkings;  many  of  the  iv?ns  were, 
doubtless,  beyond  the  usual  merit  of  even  prize  birds,  but 
stall  want  of  condition  was  manifest  throughout  most  of 
them.  The  class  for  Coohins  was  open  to  every  colour,  and 
a- marvellous  competition  ensued;  the  truth  being,  it  was 
the  clads  of  all  others  causing  most  public  attraetioa  in  the 
Show.  Captain  Heaton,  of  Manchester,  hare  took  first  prize; 


with  a  most  excellently  well-shown  pen  of  Buff4 ;  and  seoond 
with  Silver  Cinnamons ;  Mr.  Zurhorst^  of  Belle  Yille,  Dablin, 
being  successful  with  a  pea  of  unusually  good  White  ooea 
for  l^ird  position.  Our  readers  wiU,  by  referring  to  the  prize 
list^  find.that  not  less  than  ten  pens  from  the  best  breeders 
of  Cochins  in  the  kingdom,  also  were  "  highly  commended," 
besides  fbnr  pens  one  step  lower  in  the  scale.     The  oom- 
petitioa  was  very  severe.    Although  excellent  otherwise,  we 
were  sorry  to  see  a  pen  or  two  of  Cochins  of  good  natural 
merit,  had  their  tails  purposely  broken  down  and  otherwise 
tampered  with,  such  practices  being  quite  inadmissable. 
Every  exhibitor  of  HamburghM  knows  from  experience,  that 
to  show  Hambnrghs  at  midsummer  is  one  of  the  most  pre- 
carious   adventures  in  poultry  exhibiting.    At.  this  season 
the  plumage  of  these  birds  suddenly  fades  away,  and  speci- 
mens that  might  be  first-rate  only  a  few  days  previously,  go 
out  of  character  so  much  as  to  defy  even  their  identity.  Con- 
dition in  these  classes  could,  therefore,  be  hardly  expected, 
but  it  is  certain  these  classes,  nevertheless,  contained  veiy 
many  pens  that  a  couple  of  months  to  come  will  be  no  mean 
rivals,  and,  indeed,  uncommonly  difficidt  to  beat  anywhere. 
The  Polish  class  was  a  very  superior  one,  every  variety  being 
well  shown.  Silver-spangled  ones  carried  the  day,  and  Blacks 
were  second.    Every  pen  in  the  Polish  class  was  well  shown. 
The  class  for  "  Any  other  variety,"  was  a  strong  one  and  fkr 
exceeded  this  class  at  our  general  shows.    A  pen  of  the  now 
rarely  seen  Ptarmigans  were  first,  and  a  pen  of  Brahmas 
second  prize.  Tlio  Black  llam burghs,  of  which  there  were  four 
pens  shown  in  this  class,  are  also  worthy  of  especial  mention. 
In  the  Game  Bauiam  class,  the  time  of  year  now  so  closely 
drawing  on  moulting  time,  told  unfavourably,  many  first- 
rate  specimens  now  shown  being  in  a  condition  quite  in- 
opportune for  exhibition,  still  Qie  bulk   were  good  birds, 
Brown  Reds  taking  precedence,  and  a  good  pen  of  Black 
Reds  the  second  position.    In  the  class  for  "  All  other  va- 
rieties of  Bantams  except  Game,"  a  beautiful  pen  of  Cochin 
Bantams-  was  first,  and  a  pen  of  excellent  Golden-laced 
Sebright  Bantams  second,  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  many 
other  varieties  of  great  merit — viz..  Black  ones,  White-booted 
Bantams,  and  White  ones  also,  the  prizes  being  confined  to 
two^  a  first  and  second  only. 

That  Mrs.  Seamons,  of  Aylesbury*  should  monopolise  both 
of  the  Aylesbury  Dviek  prizes  at  Beverley,  proves  that  lady 
courts  rather  than  dreads  competition.  After  so  long  a 
journey  the  manner  in  which  they  were  shown  reflects  great 
credit  on  her  management.  The  Rouen  Ducks  proved  net 
nearly  so  deserving  a  class,  but  the  extra  Duck  class  con- 
tained Black  East  Indians,  the  property  of  Mr.  Jessop^.  of 
Hull,  some  very  good  domesticated  Wild  Ducks,  shown  by 
the  same  gentleman,  and  some  deserving  specimens  of 
Carolina,  and  also  Grey  Call  Ducks. 

The  Pigetm  show  was  an  excellent  one,  and  xnroved  highly 
attractive,  and  the  classes  for  Canaries,  and  other  small 
birds  did  not  lack  admirers.  Mr.  Yardley  won  the  silver 
medal  g^ven  to  the  most  successful  eidiibitor  of  Pigeone. 

As  in  former  years,  the  g^unds  of  Charles  Reynard,  Esq., 
were  freely  thrown  open  for  the  purposes  of  a  fiower  show, 
and  thus  the  combination  of  sightseers  was  this  year  even 
beyond  the  average,  as  to  both  gaiety  and  numbers,  for 
both  portions  of  the  meeting  were  excellently  attended. 
There  was  a  brilliant  display  of  fireworks,  and  a  large 
assembly  of  visitors  in  Mr.  !EU>ynard's  ground  during  the 
evening. 

The  weather  proved  most  satisfactory,  being  perfectly^fine 
and  free  from  rain,  yet  of  a  temperature  so  subdued,  as  to 
render  the  fiower  tent  comfortable  to  the  company  gene- 
rally. In  bright  sunshine  the  result  might  have  been  fjEkr 
less  satisfactory,  as  the  experience  of  the  previous  day 
fully  attested.  We  congratulate  the  Beverley  Committee  on 
the  success  of  their  show,  a  result  they  fully  deserved. 

Game.— Firft,  S.  Matthow,  GhlUon  Hall,  Stovrouirket,  Suff.>lk  (Brown 
Reds).— Sacuad.  W.  Boycs,  Rervrley.  Third,  II.  M.  Julijn,  Hull.  Com- 
uiended,  Ka^ton  &  Mabon.  Jed:)urirh.  N.B.  (Dnckwin^^). 

Game  Cock.  — Fust.  11.  M.  Juliftn,  Hall.  Sc'cond,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore 
Ban.  Ilopton  Hall.  Third,  8.  Matthew.  Chilton  Halt.  Hitchly  Commonded, 
W.  Boar«:e,  Newton  Heath,  Manoheat«r;  W.  Bo  vet,  Ik-verlcy.  Com- 
mended, Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Burt. 

Spamisb— First  and  1'hird,  H.  Beldon.  Gortstock,  Bincley,  York.  Second, 
J.  K.  UocbArd,  Wrlngton.  Knatol.  Highly  Caminendcd,  G.  Wallaee, 
Abenlcen  ;  W.  Ma-wey,  Knlford,  York ;  EL  Brown,  St.  PhUllp»«  Koad 
Sheffield.  CoumcDded,  S^.  Robton,  Brotherton;  E.  Joi  ce,  CJilton,  Bristol ; 
a.  Teebay,  Knllwood,  Preaton ;  Cap:.  Ueaton,  Lower  Broughtuu ;  Burch 
and  iJonlter,  Sheffield. 
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Domxiiro.— Flnt.  Rer.  J.  F.  Newton,  Klrby-in-CleTeland.  Second,  J. 
White,  WarlabT.  NortUllerton.  Tbird.  MiM  A.  Charter,  Driffltld.  Highly 
Oommnided,  Sir  St.  0.  Gore,  Bart.  Hopton  llalL 

CocHiH.— Firwt  aodSeooml.  Capt.  Heaton,  Lower  Broofhton.  Maneheiier. 
Third,  P.  W.  Znrharvt,  Itt-lTllle.  Donnvbrook.  Dublin.  Highly  Com- 
mended,  T.  Stretch,  Ormskirk;  H.  Beldon,  Bingley:  C.  W.  Brierley, 
Middleton  ;  H.  Tomlinson.  Balsal  Heath  Kn^d,  Birmingham ;  W.  Dawion, 
HoptOD,  MirAeld;  T.  UiMtcher.  BirminKhaui;  E.  Smith,  Middleton;  W. 
Harrey,  SheflSeld.  Commended,  R.  Adame,  Birminfrham ;  C.  W.  Brierley, 
Middleton,  Manchester;  H.  Merkin,  Driffield;  R.  White,  Broom  Hall 
Park.  Sheffield. 

HAJiBUReH(OoIden.penellled).— First,  S.  Smith.  Xorthowram,  Halifax. 
Seeond,Birch  A  Bonltcr,  Sheffield.  Highly  Commanded,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore. 
Bart.  Hopton  Hall.  Commended,  H.  Belifon.  Binffley;  H.  Snowden.  Great 
Horton;  J.  Preston,  AUerton,  Bradford ;  S.  Smith.  Northowram,  HaUfaz. 

HamvaoH  (SUTer-pendlled).— First,  H.  Beldon.  Blngley.  Seoond.  H. 
Soowden.  Great  Horton.  Highly  Commended,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart. 
Hopton  Hall ;  W.  Harrey,  Sheffield.  Commended,  A.  K.  Wood,  Bamalde, 
KradaL 

HAMBcaoH  (Golden-spangled).- First,  J.  Newton,  Silsden,  Leeds.  Seoond, 
W.  Dri?er.  Bank  Hoose,  Kelthley.  Highly  Commended.  A.  K.  Wood, 
Bnmside,  Kendal ;  Sir  St.  G.  Gor^  Bart.,  Hopton  Hall ;  Messrs.  Borch  and 
Boolter,  Sheffield. 

HAMBuaoH  (SUrer-spangled).— First,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore, 
Bart.    Commended,  A.  K.  Wood,  Bamside,  Kendal. 

Polish.— First,  C.  W.  Brierley,  Middleton.  Second,  H.  Carter,  Upper- 
taeng.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Beldon.  Commended,  H.  Beldon  :  J. 
Heath,  Nantwieh. 

Abt  othkb  taxxbtt  ob  FAax-TABO  caosH  —First,  R.  Loft,  Woodman- 
•ey  (Soltana).  Seoond,  Mrs.  Seamons,  Hariwell,  Aylesbury  (Brahmas). 
Commended,  J.  Wood,  Chorley  (Brahmas);  M.  01l?er Darlington  (BUck 
Hambnrghs) ;  H.  Beldon,  Bingley  (Brahmas  and  Black  Hambnrghs);  W. 
Harrey.  Sheffield  (Brahmas). 

Bamtaxs  (Game).— First,  D.  Ashworth,  Halifax.  Second,  J.  Ward, 
^^ceterfield.  Highly  Commended,  R.  SmUh,  HuU:  C.  W.  Brierley, 
Middleton;  J.  Pickering.  Driffield;  O.  Osgerby.  Highgate,  BcTcrley. 
Commended,  R.  Tate,  Leeds ;  G.  Manninc.  Springfield,  Estex. 

Bamtam  (any  other  Tariety).— First,  T.  Boucher,  Birmingham  (Buff  Cochin 
Bantams) :  Second,  C.  W.  Brierley,  Middleton.  Highly  Commended,  H. 
Beldon,  BingleT  (Uoed) ;  W.  Har?ey,  Sheffield  (White  Booted  Bantams). 
Commended,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart. 

Gaxk  Bamtax  Cock.— First.  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.  Second,  R.  Smith, 
HnU.  HiffhlyCommended,  Master  C.Croosland,  Wakefield.  Commended, 
T.  C.  Harrison.  HuU ;  C.  W.  Brierley,  Middleton. 

Dncxa  (Aylesbury).- First  and  Seconrt.  Mrs.  Seamons,  HartweU, 
AylMbury.    Commended,  O.  A.  Teung,  Driffield. 

Docks  (Rouen).- First,  A.  Cattler.  Tork.    Seoond,  H.  Beldon.  Bingley. 

DuoKs  (any  ether  Tariety) — FiiKt  and  Seoond,  J.  R.  JessoD  HnU  (Black 
East  IndU  and  WUd  Ducks).  Highly  Commended,  I.  C  Harrison  HuU 
(Brown  CaU) ;  A.  Cattley,  York. 

PIGEONS. 

PowTia  Cock.— First,  J.  Smith,  Walkley,  Sheffield.  Seoond,  H.  Tardley, 
Birmingham.  Third,  W.  Watson.  Beveriey.  Very  Highly  Commended, 
W.  Harrey.  Sheflleld.  Highly  Commended,  E.  E.  M.  Royds,  Aahby-de-la- 
Zoueh ;  C  Cole,  Bradford ;  H.  Tardley.  Commended,  S.  Robaon,  Brotherton ; 
C.  Cole.  ZTm.— First  and  Third,  C.  Cole.  Second  and  Highly  Commended, 
B.  E.  M.  BoTds. 

Cabbibb  Cook.— First,  H.  Tardley.  Seoond,  W.  Maasey,  York.  Thiri, 
C  Cole.    Highly  Commended.  E.  E.  M.  Roydn;  J.  Firth.  Jan.,  Dewsbury ; 

B.  Brown,  Sheffield.  Commended,  H.  Tardlef.  £r«f».— First,  C.  Cole. 
Seeood,  H.  Tardley.  Third,  W.  Massey.  Highly  Commended,  E.  E.  M. 
Binrda;  H.  Tardley. 

Almokd  OB  Krrxs.— First,  H.  Tardley.  Seoond.  a  Cole.  Third,  J.  Smith, 
WaUdey.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Watson,  Bererley ;  E.  Brown,  Sheffield. 
Commended,  C.  Lythe,  CoUingham. 

TuMBLKBS  (Any  other  rariety).— First,  H.  Tardley.  Second.  J.  Smith, 
WaUUey  (Black  Mottled).  Third,  B.  E.  M.  Royds  (BUck  Mottled).  Highly 
Commended,  J.  R.  Jesaop,  Hull  (Mottled).    Commended.  C.  Cole. 

TBUMprrsBS.— First,  A.  Middleton,  Newport.  Second.  B.  E.  M.  Rovds. 
nUrd,  H.  Tardley.    Highly  Commended,  J.  R.  Jessop,  Hull. 

Babbs.— First,  W.  B.  Van  Haansbergen,  Newcastle-oa-Tyne.  Second, 
H.  Tardley.    Third,  E.  Brown,  Sheffield.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Firth ; 

C.  Cole ;  H.  Tardley;  W.  B.  Van  Haansbergen. 

Faktaiu.— First.  W.  B.  Van  Haantbergen.  Second,  T.  EUerington, 
Woodmaneey.  Third,  T.  C.  Taylor,  Middlesborough.  Highly  Commended, 
J.  R.  Jessop.    Commended,  H.  Tardier. 

JaooBiMS.— First  and  Second,  T.  EUerington,  Woodmaneey.  Highly 
Commended,  E.  £.  M.  Royds. 

TuBBtTs.— First,  J.  R.  JeaooD.  Second  and  Third,  H.  Tardley.  Very 
Highly  Commended,  W.  B.  Van  Haanabergen.  Highly  Commended,  E.  E.  M. 
Rojds ;  W.  Hsrrey,  Sheffield ;  W.  B.  Van  Haansbergen. 

NvMS.— First,  J.  Pickering,  Driffield.  Second,  B.  Leason,  Driffield. 
Third,  A.  Middleton.  Newport.    Commended,  W.  Harrey,  Sheffield. 

Owls.— First,  Third,  and  Highly  Commended,  E.  B.  M.  Royds.  Second, 
H.  Tardley.    Commended,  J.  R.  Jessop. 

DBAOoys.— First,  W.  Watson.  Be?erley.  Second,  H.  Tardley.  Third, 
T.  Statters,  HnU.  Very  Highly  Commended,  H.  Tardley.  Highly  Com- 
mended, W.  Masiey ;  C.  Cole ;  H.  Tardley. 

AHT  OTBBK  Vabibtt.— First,  H.  Tardley.  Second.  W.  B.  Van  Haans- 
bergen. Third  and  Very  Highly  Commended,  E.  E.  M.  Royds.  Highly 
Commended,  J.  R.  Jessop;  T.  SUtters,  HnU;  H.  Tardley;  W.  B.  Van 
Haanabergen. 

Sbixiko  Class.— First,  T.  EUerington  (FantaUs).  Seoond,  B.  Leason. 
Third,  W.  Maasey.    Highly  Commended,  W.  Mas.ey ;  W.  Watson. 

CANARIES. 
Bkloiam  (Cock  or  Hen).— First,  J.  Campay,  Beveriey.     Second,  W. 
Campey,  BcTerley.    Highly  Commendtd,  G.  Grant,  Bererley.    Commended, 
C.  PoweU,  Bererley. 

Mabkbo  (Cock  or  Hen).— First,  J.  Tebb,  BcToriey.  Second,  R.  Jameson, 
Beverley.  Highly  Commended,  Miss  Campey,  Bererley ;  Mrs.  W.  Pottage, 
it«iTerley ;  W.  Costes,  BoTcrley. 

^jiT  oniBB  Vabibtt.— First,  G.  Grant,  Bererley.    Second,  J.  Campey, 
i»«/erley.    Bighlv  f!rHn"-»"«M.  ^*-    'a  M-Oot    t»— i>»i«^j  Mnu  W.  B. 


Nx8T  or  Touvo  Canabixs  (Clear ).~FlrB^  J.  Kalty,  Btrartoy.  SiMl 
F.  Tritschler.  BeTerley.  Highly  Commeadad,  J.  Keltj;  if  this  Mrt  hil 
consisted  of  three  birds  instead  of  two  they  most  haTe  been  first. 

NssT  or  TouKO  Canabiis  (Marked) .—First,  W.  B.  Tayler. 
Second,  Mrs.  Thornton,  BeTerley.  Highly  Commendadi,  B. 
Bererley. 

Bbst  Mulk.— First  W.  Campey,  Bererley.  Seeood,  J.  Wlddal^  Btivky. 
Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  J.  Dale,  Norwood.. 

Bbst  Rxdcap.— First,  Mrs.  Campey,  Bererley.  fleeond,  B.  Dawn, 
Bererley, 

ExTBA  Stock  consisted  of  three  Australian  Paraqoettss,  Very  HWy 
Commended;  six  Java  Sparrowa,  Commended ;  and  a  pair  of  BramMJHfc 

The  Poultry  was  judged  by  Edwaxd  Hewitt^  Esq.,  of  Spvk. 
brook,  near  BiriDingham ;  and  the  Pi^^na  by  Wm.  Boutoo, 
Esq.,  of  Beverley;  whilat  the  premioma  for  the  SiagiBg 
Birds  were  awarded  by  these  gentlemen  cot^ointly. 


WAENING  TO  POULTEY  PUECHA8KES. 

Allow  me  to  put  purchasers  of  poultry  on  their  gaud 
against  what  I  consider  extremely  like  swindling.  Some  tone 
ago  I  noticed  an  advertisement  in  your  paper  of  Spanish 
fowls,  Ac,  intending  purchasers  to  apply  to  oertaininifials  at 
the  post-office,  Bayswater,  London.  I  applied  and  xeeeifsd 
a  reply,  with  card  enclosed,  purporting  to  be  from  Kr.  — - 
surgeon,  4,  Queen's  lioad,  Bayswater,  London,  stating  pnee 
and  paiticulars,  and  requesting  a  post-office  order,  on  the 
receipt  of  which  the  fowls  should  be  sent  off.  Unibrtonatch 
placing  reliance  on  the  apparent  genuineness  of  the  affur.  I 
sent  off  a  post-office  order,  which  was  acknowledged :  and  ii 
a  few  days  afterwards,  instead  of  the  fowls,  I  reoeiTed  a  Ist- 
ter  stating  that  they  had  been  stolen  on  the  nig^t  before 
they  were  to  have  been  sent  off;  but  that»  unless  they  could 
be  found  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  money  would,  of 
course,  be  returned.  I  waited  some  time,  and  when  next  I 
wrote  had  my  letter  returned  through  the  dead  letter  oAoe 
with  the  remark  on  the  back  "  Betumed  from  the  post-oAe^ 
4,  Queen's  Bead,  Bayswater,  W.,  address  not  Imown,"  I 
suppose  I  have  seen  the  last  of  my  poat-oi&oe  order.— A 
Victim. 

[This  is  a  new  and  very  artful  mode  of  swindling.  The 
swmdler  in  this  instance  made  use  of  the  name  of  a  gentle 
man  of  high  respectability  resident  at  Bayswater,  bat  with 
an  address  different  from  his,  so  that  if  any  persons 
inquired  as  to  the  respectability  of  the  alleged  Tenoorthey 
might  be  misled  to  believe  that  he  was  rsal^  the  vendor, 
but  had  changed  his  residence.] 


BUCEINGHAMSHntE   DUGKEBS. 


DucKSBS  are  a  class  of  persons  resident  within  tot  nuleB  of 
Aylesbury,  whose  chief,  if  not  only  employment  is  to  ftmish 
ducklings  for  the  London  market.  They  mnr  be  dividsd 
into  two  classes — those  who  keep  Docks  solely  to  flmish 
eggs,  and  those  who  rear  ducklings  from  those  eggs.  Thsrs 
are  individuals  in  the  former  class  who  keep  6000  head,  tad 
in  the  latter,  who  despatch  2000  dooklings  to  Loodon 
every  season  between  February  and  Ootobor. 

Li  Lreland  the  pig  is  allowed  free  entrance  to  his  masts^ 
cabin,  and  the  warmest  place  at  the  hearth,  becanse  he  pays 
the  rent.  In  Buckinghamshire  Ducks  are  held  in  the  saas 
esteem,  and  esjoy  the  same  privilege.  On  aoooant  of  the  ffith 
so  engendered  (and  I  know  one  smaU  hamlet  of  tweidy 
houses  inhabited  by  duckers,  wherein  eighteen  peraons  disd 
of  cholera  in  1849),  many  landlords  reftiae  to  allow  tfask 
tenants  to  keep  Ducks.  If  they  do  not  oljeot^  the  viDsit 
board  of  health  have  rare  work  with  the  dnokers ;  and  if  tiii 
cottages  are  kept  clean,  the  duckers  usnally  oontrive  tD  he 
summoned  before  the  magistrates  for  <i«flHtig  nmdBg 
streams. 

When  Christmas  has  turned,  and  the  Dooks  be^^  to  lay, 
the  duckers  look  out  for  a  brooding  hen.  Poolta' oooka  tol 
yon,  that  you  should  never  sell  good  brood  hffa.  The 
duckers  know  better.  When  a  brood  is  raiMd,  flie  foste- 
mother  is  sold,  because  her  keep  in  the  interim  woald  oost 
more  than  the  purchase  of  another  when  wanted. 

Under  the  advice  of  my  Mentor,  I  laid  oat  oae  shiDiBg 
in  the  purchase  of  a  hen,  who  mijg^  from  her  vensnUs 
appearanoe  have  laid  eggs  for  the  txrsakfoat  of  the  Bed 
Fisherman,  when 

"  ^e  fished  *"  ^i*"  ''**'  '^tfti'  "'o^  aad 
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The  pedigree  was  donbifol,  as  she  exhibited  the  distlDO- 
Ure  QgUnees  of  every  known  species  of  fowl.  She  might  be 
"  a  nun  one  to  look  at,  bat  she  was  a  good  one  to  go."  She 
faronght  oat  one  brood  of  Dacks,  one  clatch  of  Gainea  fowl, 
and  one  hatch  of  chickens  in  the  year,  besides  laying  eggs 
in  the  intervals  of  bnsiness.  Dadkers  always  buy  a  steady 
old  Dame  Partlett^  who  has  been  need  to  the  Ihie.  They 
allow  themselves  to  be  handled  with  impnnity,  and  sit 
doeely  when  young  hens  are  giddy,  and  break  the  eggs. 
When  the  hen  is  booffht  at  a  price  vaxying  from  five  shillings 
at  Christmas,  to  hau-a-crown  in  Jane,  she  is  taken  home, 
and  deposited  on  her  fatare  nest  ander  an  inverted  basket, 
whilst  the  dacker  goes  to  parchase  the  necessary  eggs 
Their  price  is  osaally  the  same  with  that  of  the  hen  under 
which  they  are  to  be  pat.  Duckers  never  answer  advertise- 
ments in  the  paper,  and  part  with  a  golden  portrait  of  Her 
Migesty  for  a  sitting  of  eggs.  The  nest  is  made  by  patting 
straw  on  the  gpround,  on  which  is  placed  a  piece  of  damp  sack- 
ing to  receive  the  eggs.  Duckers  say  that  if  the  eggs  are 
dry,  the  ducklings  cannot  chip  out ;  therefore  during  the 
period  of  incubation  the  eggs  are  sprinkled  daily  with  cold  or 
lakewarm  water  whenever  the  hen  gets  off  to  feed.  When 
the  eggs  are  duly  deposited,  the  hen  is  placed  on  them,  and 
covered  as  before.  All  the  egj? s  are  warranted  to  quicken, 
so  on  the  third  day  thoy  are  individually  examined  by  the 
light  cf  a  candle.  Those  which  have  not  quickened  are  re- 
oouped  by  the  vendor,  and  the  fresh  eggs  carefully  placed 
with  the  others.  The  basket  is  then  removed,  because  the 
hen  is  by  that  time  habituated  to  her  nest,  which  she  will 
not  leave  more  than  once  a-day  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
and  dusting  herself.  The  eggs  require  the  heat  of  the  hen 
for  about  thirty  days,  and  on  the  day  before  that  she  feels 
them  to  be  coming  out,  she  will  not  leave  the  nest  even  to 
feed. 

When  the  ducklings  are  hatched,  they  are  removed  from 
the  nest  and  placed  in  flanuel  by  the  fire.  Poultry  books 
recommend  peppercorns  to  be  forced  down  their  throats, 
which  is  as  natural  and  sensible  a  practice  as  that  adopted 
by  those  nurses  who  take  great  care  that  the  infant  should 
make  its  first  extraneous  meal  off  an  oyster,  or  the  brain  of 
a  hare.  That  is  a  fact,  and  I  have  often  been  disturbed  at 
dinner  by  an  applicant  requesting  the  latter  delicacy  upon 
the  ground  aforesaid. 

The  ducklings  never  see  their  foster-mother  after  they  are 
removed  from  her,  through  fear  thai  she  might  kill  them  by 
treading  on  them.  She  is  forthwith  sold,  and  for  about  a 
week  they  are  fed  in  the  house  upon  bread  crumbs  and 
chopped  egg.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they  are  taken  out 
of  doors,  and  placed  two  or  three  broods  together  in  a  pen 
under  cover,  whence  they  emerge  once  a-day  to  bathe  them- 
selves.   If  let  out  oftener,  tbey  walk  the  fat  off. 

It  takes  about  eight  weeks  to  fatten  them  ready  for  market. 
If  kept  longer,  they  become  stubbly,  as  their  wing  feathers 
are  developed  and  they  fetch  a  lower  price.  Their  food  is 
barley  meal  mixed  with  brewers*  grains,  pollard,  and  greaves. 
Chopped  lettuce  and  young  onions  are  g^ven  when  practi- 
cable. A  bullock's  liver  when  unfit  for  market,  a  dropped 
calf  or  diseased  cow  is  a  honne  louche,  to  which  but  few  Ducks 
attain,  although  it  brings  them  on  rapidly. 

The  success  of  the  ducker  depends  on  the  goodness  of  the 
eggs.  He  can  generally  rear  those  which  come  out  of  the 
shell,  unless  the  fever  interveues  and  carries  off  all  his  stock. 
When  saleable  they  are  despatched  on  Mondays  or  Fridays 
to  a  salesman  in  Newgate  Market,  who  next  week  returns 
an  invoice,  with  a  P.  O.  for  the  amount.  The  earliest 
Ducks  fetch  7*.  6cL  a-piece.  In  August  they  realise  2$.  6d., 
after  which  they  cease  to  be  sent.  This  branch  of  industry 
supports  hundreds  of  persons,  and  assists  thousands  in  pro- 
curing those  articles  which  their  wages  would  not  furnish. 
Depend  upon  it,  the  duckers  know  their  own  business  best, 
and  that  it  is  more  profitable  for  them  to  rear  ducklings  as 
above-mentioned  during  the  season  than  to  be  bothered 
with  hens  during  all  the  year. — (Once  a  Week,) 


SPONTANEOUS  UNION  OF  SWAEM8. 

PxmaT  me  to  join  you  in  expressing  a  hope  that  Mr. 
Stuttle  will  tell  us  something  more  about  his  hive  of  bees 
irith  three  swarms  in  it.    For  his  information  I  will  repeat 


what  ooonzred  in  this  neighbonrhood  from  the  amalganuk 
tion  of  two  first  swarms.  In  a  fine  Ma^,  some  years  ago, 
a  man  had  two  hives»  whioh  swarmed  at  the  same  time 
and  settled  on  the  same  bush.  He.  chancing  to  have  a  vety 
large  hive*  shook  them  into  it.  The  season  was  a  remark- 
ably ^e  one,  and  in  eight  days  from  the  time  of  swarming 
the  combs  gave  way  and  broke  down  with  the  weight  of  the 
honey,  destooying  tiiousands  of  bees,  and  the  man  was  com- 
pelled to  drive  the  remainder  into  an  empty  hive ;  but  f^m 
the  full  one  he  took  60  lbs.  of  run  clear  honey,  all  collected 
in  little  more  than  a  week ! 

If  Mr.  Stuttle's  hive  is  so  full  as  he  describes  it  I  would 
recommend  him  to  raise  it  at  least  a  foot,  and  see  how  long 
in  this  fine  weather  his  three  swarms  will  be  in  fillin&r  it. 
— T.  G.  

PREVENTING  EXCESSIVE  SWAEMING,  Ac. 

Attbb  a  long  silence  I  am  tempted  to  make  a  few  notes 
upon  sundry  apiarian  matters  which  have  come  under  dis- 
cussion in  your  pages  of  late,  and  I  will  begin  with  the 
subject  which  heads  this  paper.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
remarks  of  the  Editor  (May  30,  page  423),  as  to  the  inutility 
of  destroying  the  queens  of  swarms  with  a  view  to  prevent 
swarming ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  very  vexatious  to  see  a 
fine  stock  throw  off  swarm  after  swarm,  some  of  which  may 
be  lost,  and  most  of  them  be  worthless,  not  to  speak  of  the 
impoverishment  of  the  stock  itself.  The  tendency  of  my 
own  bees  to  swarm  excessively  this  year  has  set  my  inven- 
tion at  work,  and  I  suggest  for  imitation  the  very  simple 
plan,  which  I  have  successfully  adopted,  of  putting  the  swarm 
in  the  stock's  place.  Here,  of  course,  is  no  prevention  of 
swarming,  but  it  does  prevent  all  "excessive"  swarming. 
I  would,  in  fact,  advise  the  apiarian  to  be  beforehand  with 
his  bees,  and  to  make  them  swarm  artificially  by  driving  as 
soon  as  he  is  aware  of  the  existence  of  sealed  royal  cells  in 
his  hives,  otherwise  he  may  chance  to  lose  his  swarms.  Some- 
times you  cannot  prevent  swarming. 

"B.  B'b"  Dilemma. — The  above  remarks  ]ead  me  to 
notice  the  case  of  "  B.  B.,"  with  whom  I  can  sympathise, 
having  myself  lately  experienced  a  similar  dilemma.  In  my 
own  case  the  queen  of  the  swarm,  which  took  possession  of 
a  hollow  tree,  was  a  pure  Italian  of  my  own  rearing.  I  did 
not  allow  "  the  errant  swarm  to  remain  in  the  domicile  it 
had  chosen  until  the  autumn."  The  tree  (a  quarter  of  a  mile 
off)  was  first  carefully  examined,  then  pieces  of  the  wood 
were  sawn  off  till  the  cavity  was  fully  exposed  to  view.  In 
two  of  the  pieces  sawn  off  large  clusters  of  bees  were  found 
and  brought  home,  but,  the  queen  not  being  among  them, 
they  were  soon  all  off  again.  Not  to  be  baffled,  I  proceeded 
myself  to  the  tree  and  smoked  them  out  early  the  following 
morning.  A  bee-dress  and  gloves,  a  common  hive,  and  an 
unlimited  supply  of  matches  and  brown  paper,  soon  enabled 
me  to  bring  off  my  valuable  queen  and  swarm.  Holding 
the  hive  in  such  a  manner  that  the  bees  could  pass  unin- 
terruptedly from  the  tree  into  it,  I  put  the  brown  paper  into 
the  cavity  tmder  the  bees,  and  soon  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  queen  and  her  subjects  march  up.  In  due  time 
the  luve  was  enveloped  in  a  cloth,  and  carried  away.  To 
make  sure  of  her  I  put  her  in  a  new  box  in  my  bee-house,  in 
place  of  the  old  stock,  where  she  is  doing  wonders  in  a  very 
contented  spirit. 

Hiving  of  Natural  Swarms. — This  I  prefer  doing  in  the  way 
indicated  at  page  439,  first  into  a  conunon  straw  hive,  and 
then  into  the  permanent  box ;  but  I  find  it  better  to  transfer 
them  at  once,  or  as  soon  as  possible,  not  waiting  till  evening. 
I  like  all  these  operations  to  be  done  in  broad  daylight,  whoi 
the  bees  are  active  and  expectant  of  locomotion. — B.  &  W. 


BEES  PEESISTING  IN  SWAEMING. 

About  a  week  ago  all  my  bees  were  in  a  state  of  great 
commotion.  They  are  in  a  south  aspect  at  the  bottom  of 
the  kitchen  garden  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  I  had  pre- 
vioosly  obtained  two  swarms  from  the  same  number  of 
stocks,  and  had  placed  a  bee-glass  over  one  of  the  hives  to 
prevent  its  swarming  again,  and  a  piece  of  comb  inside  as  a 
guide ;  but  they  neglected  that,  and  began  building  from 
the  bottom.    However,  they  seemed  all  right  and  very  bnay ; 


JOVBSTiX  or  HOBTTCULTUiUi  iXD  .COTTAOE  CMfBOaifBB. 


iKit  •ftartbaireoiiimotMn  B  iwanii  )Mii«d  again  tem  eaeh 
Uve,  and  noir  they  faave  quite  deaertod  tti«  b«a-^Bas,  nnd 
bMlay  wem  likely  bo  •warm  agahir— BacrTO&,'£»it. 

[Wa  fear  jon  mnBt  now  aooapt  tlie  iwanDSituid  lore^ 
Uie  attempt  to  obtain  honey  this  aaaaaa  by  ■nperiag-  yoar 
<dd  Itoak ;  bat  the  glauM  m^  yet  be  filled  If  ym  tninafer 
Uiem  at  onoe  U>  the  two  fiist  awarmi.] 


BEES  AFTEE  SWAEMING. 
AaocT  four  week  sinoa  there  isaaed  fiotn  a  plain  5ti 
hrre  of  mine  a  very  hoaty  awarm.  For  aome  days  previ  "us 
not  only  did  the  bees  hknfi;  in  clusters  about  tbe  entrnii 
but  they  almost  entirely  filled  a  Taylor's  snper  plai  od  a 
Uie  hive.  After  the  awafm  had  left  the  Huper  became  l'iup 
" ■       ■■        ntliBsi.] 


that  would  in  tha<M^iimbiegi9Biamd.*a  givevM'ftcate 
to  the  imputation li«a«TBro<         — j— "--    ■-  • 


Into  the  anper.  There  wis  honey  in  aome  of  the  n 
oontruct«d  sella,  but  the  beea  must  either  bare  oona 
I  taken  it  away  to  attne  the  main  hive,  for  it  boo: 


',  the  drones  whidi  previously  to  the  swann  issuing 
bOM  bat  a  moderate  proportion  to  theworking'bMBin  aum- 
ber,  have  become  relatively  ao  numerous,  that  diuiog  th<i 
taw  hours  that  the  drones  take  the  air  thay  seem  to  be  about 
one  to  three  of  the  workers,  and  I  oan  diaoem  no  progress 
whatever,  so  far,  certainly,  aa  the  anper  is  conoerned.— 
CH.  H. 

[What  you  daacribe  is  exactly  the  normal  state  of  thiu|;3 
after  the  iaaiie  of  a  awarm.  The  anper  is  not  likely  to  be 
again  occupied  in  force  thia  aeaaon,  and  one  or  two  moru 
Bwarma  may  probably  iaaue,  whilst  the  dronea  will  linve 
their  fling  until  the  juvenila  monarch  of  the  old  stock  com- 
mences eirg-li^cg.  Boon  after  this  event  takes  plai-o.  tlieso 
Idlera  will  have  notice  to  quit,  such  notice  being  sppL'iiily 
fidlowed  up  by  a  summary  procoas  of  qjactmant  on  tlic  Ustt 
nnbvourable  change  of  weather,  or  poasibly  even  earlier.] 


SHEEP  DYlSa  ATTKB  SHKABrPTG. 

What  is  it  that  soMaiiuM  muims  aheep  to  die  ate 
sliaanngf  I  had  my  Uttla  flook  «f  twantyeheep  and  thirty 
iambs  shorn  laat  weak.  On  golag  aut  to  look  at  them  in  the 
avooiBg  one  ewe  locked  ill,  and  I  asked  tho  man  who  Ins 
diaige  of  them  what -was  tha-Biattex.  Ha  aaid  one  aheap 
with  two  good  lambs  had  bMBrlocAing  tetj  iU  after  but 
I'.tu)™.  They  had  bled  hsi.in  two  pUoea  and  given  h«r 
c^'idtor  oil.  I  directly  (wdand-grael  wIUl  gni  in  it,  bnt  befoe 
il.  oould  be  given  tha-poorBaiiBaliUed.  S'bne  man  aheated 
tl^.i  sheep  and  laaabe,  tluy  began  at  haltpaat  three  o'cle«k 
and  bad  finished  soon  sAev  aix.  Do  yon  not  think  the  shaip 
must  hare  beau  injuied  by  Uie  haate  and  roughness  oaed? 
Tliia  is  a  matter  of  some  oonseqnemoa  to  many  of  yom 
<;li!rioaI  ooun^  readan.— E.  B. 

I'We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  your  sheep  died  from  ei- 
p03ure  to  the  great  oold  which  charaotanaed  the  nights  at 
t.lio  time  thoy  were  abom.  If  you  do  not  live  in  a  aontium 
district,  you  had  better  hare  waited  until  July  before  jta 
hud  them  clipped.  Bleeding  and  oaator  oil  hastened  the 
ciLbastrophe.  if  the  abeep  were  ill  from  eipoeore  to  the  ccU. 
The  men,  if  ecpert,  dia  not  work  too  fast.  A  good  eUppcr 
will  ahaar  from  flfleen  to  twen^  and  even  more  abeep  in  a 
day.]  

OUfl  LETTER  BOI. 


bippgnt  thai  Uu  eoaw)>lDtj  ■ 


VAEIOUS   QUEEIE8. 

lar.  Wbat  is  the  beet  way  and  time  to  change  a  hive  of 
beea  from  an  old  hive  to  a  new  one  ? 

Xnd.  Is  it  wrong  to  put  the  bee^assea  on  a  nen  hive 
and  fresh  swarm  (this  year's)  before  the  bees  fill  tbe  under 
part  of  the  iiive  with  combs  and  honey  ? 

3rd.  How  abould  the  glass  be  prepared  for  the  bees  ? 
Should  there  be  a  crosa  atiok  as  well  aa  su  upright  one,  and 
is  there  any  fixture  to  be  put  on  the  top  of  the  glass  to  give 
the  bees  air  ? — A  Susscsibbb. 

[Tour  hive  should  swarm  at  least  twioe  in  such  a  bsheoii 
as  this.  Three  weeks  after  the  issue  of  the  first  drive  all 
the  remaining  bees  out  of  the  old  hive,  and  unite  them  to 
tbe  second  swarm.  The  contents  of  tho  original  hivo  may 
then  be  appropriated,  and  will  be  found  free  &om  brood. 

There  is  no  ol^ection  whatsver  to  putting  a  moderatc- 
sised  aaper  on  a  swarm,  and  it  is  best  done  before  the  stock 
hive  ia  quite  filled  with  combs. 

Olaaaes  should  be  fumiahed  with  some  pieoes  (■[  i:1o:lu 
worker  comb,  and  an  upright  and  such  cross  sticks  lu^y  hn 
need  aa  are  necessary  to  support  them,  taking  Ckro  Hint 
thoae  propa  ara  as  little  visible  as  possible.  No  oontrivunci! 
_. y  jjj|.  ventilation  at  the  top  of  the  glaaa.] 


THE  LIGinirAN  BEE  AND  THE  VINEYARDS. 
I  HAva  been  asked  to  confute  a  very  absurd  para^aph 

under  the  above  heading,  which  has  been  copied  from  n 
delboume  paper  into  several  of  our  English  newspapers, 

■jid  which  declares  that  much  damage  has  been  done  to  the 

vineyards  in  Australia  by  the  new  bee.  I  need  only  state 
•Hat  no  complaint  of  the  kind  appears  ever~tp  have  been 
-  "do  in  Italy,  whore  this  bee  is  indigenous,  nor  hns  it 
...sen  in  the  Kbino  provinces  of  Germany,  into  whicli  the 


,    .  _.  nvtrdisppniiwlaf  iaaa>*rtii»9«l><l  1 

)mpl)>lDcribiTah4dIJiabulUiUuskuiUu]id(riU 
owriuHQ  mem  Terr  m-«iHUtair-     '— -"—  — '  ■ 


li^OK  Ndxiu  (A.  T;  y<iirmtnt).—Vptn  tha  rsMlpt  of  ranr  poitite 
lUiinps  vlUi  jonr  dlnctiooi.  Ho.  ISL  vlll  be  fsrvudcd  to  tdb  ^J  PoiC- 

iiu  kDowltdir.  Yuu  hid  boBar  Kmnlt  ume  rumar  In  ;r<ini  aBi(hbaiirtuadt 

IlDiLuiiaCaw.HODufir.  B.  .^).— IKaqaiM  iBpaaittla  U  auwn  iwh 
.^ULTlai.    Tdd  b4d  baitrr  iUIo  10  ana  ar  two  csrpautAri  to  yoar  iwl^bbaar- 

Eiil  li»n  obUlD  in  aulmiu.    In  Vo.  1  of  •'  FuUuiod'*  Uoa*  ud  t^nif 
Ai^rioiilltinl  lltanlluiT,"]g>tpabllibad.  tliera  lira  fall  partloalui  nlitin 


lltiaytr- 

Btt*  Dtanuma  (L.  D.) Tlitnasn  b«UU]*dsBMtbsttkadeIsia« 

■tock  hu  loit  lu  quia.    Tbe  randlsrt  noda  at  TtsMcteB  It  to  im*wUy 

would  ba  bf  addlBf  U  It  s  imsll  iwum. 


LONPON  MABKET8.— Jmra  18. 
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